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French  Ideas  of  Dress  312. 

Getting  Industrious  27, 

Girls  of  To-day,  The  2». 

Goid-plated  Freckles,  214. 

Hair  Groom,  The  124. 

Her  Defenseless  Lips.  122. 

Highest  Bidder.  The  )ti. 

Horsey  Girl,  The  29. 

How  to  Pop  Artistically  495- 

Hiishand  and  Wife  215, 

Idea  for  Dull  Gatherings.  An  217. 

Late-Modern  Craze.  The  403. 

Long  Wedding  Tour,  A  311. 

Lunching  with  a  Man  40a. 

Mystery  of  a  Flat  401. 

Men  Judged  by  Women  403. 

Monte  CriatQ  h?tc.  A  217. 

One  of  Winsome  Woman's  Ways  402. 

On  the  installment  Plan  125. 

Origin  of  Fashion  123. 

Origin  of  Women  29. 

Our  Good  Society  26. 

Parisian  Ladies'  Fads  217. 

Picturesque  Object,  A  26. 

Pigeon  Strut.  The  28, 

Presbyterian  Wiiiskers  125, 

Progressive  Dinner  Party  Jio. 

Queer  Binding  125. 

Rage  for  Dress,  The  493. 

Secret  of  a  Beautiful  Mouth  310. 

Secrets  of  a  New  York  Boudoir  493, 

Selling  Ideas  to  Artists  312. 

Should  Women  Smoke  26. 

Society's  Pet  Foible  311. 

Statistics  of  the  Divorced  402 

Story  of  the  Beard  495. 

Story  of  the  Letters  493. 

Sympathetic  Doctors  27. 

'Talking  Back  122. 

Various  Methods  oi  Courting  494 

Various  Types  and  Codes  of  Beauty  401. 

Viennese  Godiva  on  a  Wager  21  j. 

Wanted  a  Model  Bride  495. 

Ways  of  New  York  Women  401. 

What  is  Beauty  ?  27. 

Women  Who  Kiss  Each  Other  493. 

The  World  Over— A  Series  of  Pen  Pictures; 
Apexol  the  Globe,  The  357. 
Arabian  Babies  360. 
Australian  Bushman,  The  539. 
Bargaining  in  Co  re  a  266. 
Bathing  in  Trinidad  358 
Boer  President,  The  26;. 
Bread-making  in  Norway  263. 
Cannih.d  Cookery  265. 
Cargoes  of  Criminals  540. 
Celestial  Profanity  538. 
Children's  Dress  in  Algiers  263, 
City  of  the  Dead,  A  358. 
Cuban  Housekeeping  452, 

Dakota  Sunset,  A  452. 

Dismal  Swamp,  The  450. 

Floating  Homes  in  China  360. 

Glimpse  01  Mecca,  A  451, 

Gurgling  Village,  The  450, 

Ireland  Winter,  An  4S3- 

Italian  Women,  The  357. 

Japanese  Social  Courtesy  451. 

Justice  in  Switzerland  263. 

Kamchatka.  The  Land  of  Forests  3  j» 

Louisana  Farm,  A  359. 
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Mexican  and  Spaniard  4;i 
Modern  African  Slavery  541. 
Nine  Women  to  One  Ma:i 
Old  Traveler  111  Jerusalem,  A  4;;, 
Opium  Drinkers  of  Assam  no. 
Out  Door  Life  in  Paris  .m. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  538, 
Persian  Freedom  of  Speech  45<x 
Peru's  Curse  of  Wealth  453- 
Polynesian  Idyl,  A  357. 
Public  Order  in  Peking  263. 
Race  of  African  Dwarfs.  A  264. 
Real  French  Angler,  The  264. 
Royal  Palace  i>;  Hu^  266. 
Russian  Country  Life  164. 
Siam  Execution,  A  S3Q. 

Sleep  in  J,ipa:1  2bj. 

South  American  Sketch,  A  357. 
Storm  at  Sea.  A  450. 
Sunday  in  the  Seven  Dials  360. 
Sunrise  cm  the  Hudson  35S. 
Theories  as  to  the  Eskimo  4;.:. 
Tower  of  Silence.  The  538. 
Tropical  Night  at  Sea  359. 
Vast  Voice  of  London,  The  451. 
Wonders  of  the  Dead  Sea  TOO, 
Wagoning  in  the  Alleghanies  $41. 

J'flftry  from  alt  DtP<irttiuntx  : 

Absolution — E.  Nesbit  210. 

At'eard  of  a  Gal-  New  York  Tiihtinc 

Alter  the  Council — David  Gray  371. 

After  the  Wedding — William  I..  Keese  to/>. 

After-thought.  An— J.  W.  O'Kcefc  278. 

Agnostic,  The    Chxs.  M.  Snyder  10: 

Akosnnsm     Edj;ar  Saltus  132. 

Alchemy— Alice  W.  Brotherton  420. 

All's  at  an  End  — Dora  Read  Good  ale  4:0. 

Alone  —  Rolier:  J.  Burdettc  31J7. 

Angel  ol  Ni^ht,  The    James  B.  Kenyon  404, 

Angels  Unawares — J.  F.  Waller  200. 

Ainmal  Alphabet     I'mdentihed  1  39- 

Annie  and  Willie's  Prayer — Mrs.  Sophia  I*.  Snow  sif> 

Arab  Love  Song — 1-ouisvillc  Courier-Journal  512. 

As  I  Came  Down  from  Lebanon — C.  Scollard  S47- 

At  the  Door— Lillie  E.  Barr  1 70. 

At  the.  Making  of  the  Hay—  Samuel  M.  Peck  j;8, 

Auhade    Annie  Chamocrs  Kctchum  I r^S . 

August  Noonday — Henry  Tyrrell  221. 

Ba.  Ba.  Black  Sheep— Unidentified  »3q. 

Baby  at  the  Poor    K.  T.  W.  Duke  Jr.  73- 

Haby  for  Sale,  A     Ali<  c  K.  Weils  72. 

Baby's  Hands — Journal  of  Education  73. 

Bachelor's  Pipe,  A     Huston  Herald  4*13. 

Balladc.  The— Austin  Dobson  3.6. 

Ballade  of  the  Faded  field     Robert  H.  Wilson  yij. 

Barbaric  Indignation     Will  V.ssrhi-r 

Battle  Bees,  The  -  Stanley  Watcnoo  4 s S ■ 

Beautiful  Isabels-Grace  F.  Coolidge  74. 

Bedouin  Love  Song — Bayard  Taylor  $13. 

Before  and  Alter    Washington  Critic  37K. 

Rofnrr  ihr  Grrnt  White  Thronr — Unidentified  21:. 

Bell  Buoy,  The  -Lucy',.  Morse  H;8. 

Best  of  All.  The— N.  O.  Times  Democrat  jq. 

Better  Men   -William  Lylc  17^. 

Bibulous  Bumble  Bee.  The — Phil'a  Times  60, 

Boar's  Head.  The- -Annie  Chambers  Krtchum  474- 

Bondage  of  Love    The  Spectator  tij. 

Bores-  Boston  Conner  c,i_ 

Bossy.  The— H.  W.  Bradley  382. 

Brahma — Translated  by  kitter  sk. 

Bravest  of  Battles.  The-  Joaquin  Miller  271. 

Breakers.  The— F..  H.  lirodie  407. 

Briar  Rose,  The — J.  M  Bur^oync  179. 

Bud,  A    -Lowell  Conner  27K. 

Buke,  The— Agnes  E.  Mitchell  254- 

Bunch  ol  \'iolcts.  A  —  Edith  Sessions  Tupper  463. 


Butterfly's  Cousins.  The — Amflie  Rives  106. 

Cain's  Wife — Sam.  T.  Clover  170, 

Cantatrice.  The — Chas.  L.  Thompson  328. 

Canzonet   -Oscar  Wilde  82. 

Capriole,  A  -  N*.  V.  Home  jmurn.tl  278 

Centone,  A — Queries  42. 

Chain  Verse— John  Byrom  448. 

Change    Lsabcllc  Fyvie  Mayo  382. 

Chant  Royal— John  Payne  448. 

Charlie's  Story  -  Springfield  Republican  71. 

Charity    Arthur  Symons  2./D 

Child's  Memory,  To  a — F.  Herbert  Trench  444 

Children.  The— Washington  Critic  444 

Clio  c_h_tj_ban_g  and  Chi-chil-hloo—  Graham's  Magazine  340. 

Christmas  Hymn,  A  —  Allred  Domett  521. 

Christmas  Pie— Annie  Chambers  Kctchum  474 

Church  Singing — Lu  B.  Cake  346. 

City  of  the  Dead—  Boston  Transcript  540- 

City  Windows — Edgar  Fawcett  132. 

Civilized  Pig.  The— Robert  Sotnhcy  441. 

Cleopatra's  Dream— William  W,  Story  152. 

Coming  of  the  King — Advocate  and  Guardian  83. 

Composite  Jealousy —  Chicago  Tribune  38 

Compromise.  A     Alice  R.  Wells  474 

rnrHiniiilii.n_W.-ilt  Whitman  ill 

Corn  Flowers  - -Good  Words  ly,. 

Cosmopolitan  Woman,  A     S  W.  1  oss  185 

Cradle  Songs — A  Collection  260. 

Cricket.  To  a — Samuel  M.  Peck  546. 

(>_  ot  U:. belief.  The  -Bessie  Chandler  420. 

Cucumber,  To  t  he  — N  ornstown  Herald  37. 

Dante  and  Ante    Chicago  Mail  278. 

Dante  and  Beatrice— Walter  Kelly  383. 

Darkness— Joseph  Blanco  White  132. 

Dead  in  Australia — Henry  Kendall  396. 

Death  of  Cain.  The — William  Canton  373. 

Death's  Power— Ida  A.  Ahll.Hirn  328. 

Demon  Kittens.  The — Unidentified  116. 

Desponding  Soul.  The — John  Byrom  448. 

Difference  of  Opinion,  A — Callie  L.  Bonney  463. 

Discharged  from  the  Hospital— W,  E.  Henley  547. 

Disgusted    Somer.  iUe  [oi.rn.il  278. 

Divine  Lullaby — Eugene  Field  365. 

Divine  Poet.  The— Chas.  I.  O'Malley  27»- 

Double  Ballade— W.  E.  Henley  $42- 

Down  the  Gorge— David  Skaats  Foster  221. 

Dream  Love  —  New  <  'rle.ms  Time-,- 1  )emorrat  t>; 

Dream  Maiden.  A — D.  I.  Robertson  lo. 

Dream  of  Life.  The — George  D,  Prentice  2t2, 

Dreamers,  The— Arthur  ( I'Shnu^hnessy  17c;. 

Enamored  Architect  of  Airy  Rhyme— T.  B.  Aldnch  132. 

English  Literature  -  London  Truth  185 

Eph'm's  Story     I.  W.  Gaily  254. 

Epigrams    A  Symposium  :}(>. 

Equatorial — Tracy  Robinson  178. 

Evening  Song.  An— f.  T.  B.  Woll  iston  10/ 

Explanation-  Columbia  Spectator  185. 

Explanatory  Sestina.  An  — Henry  N.  Johnson  356. 

I  ace  it  the  Window,  The -New  York  Evening  Sun  90. 

Failed  Pansy.  The  -Curtis  Hall  328. 

f  aith's  Vista— Henry  Abbey  404. 

False  Hair — Martial  216. 

Famine  at  the  Butte— Fred.  H.  Carruth  430 

Felis-itous — Green  Kendrick  139, 

Fifth  Symphony,  The — Lucy  C,  Bull  474, 

First  Kiss.  The— Theodore  Watts  221. 

Forgetting  Wrongs— Dr.  S.  Madden  328. 

Frightened —San  Francisco  Wasp  278, 

Frivolous  Girl.  The— Henry  C.  Banner  365, 

Funeral  of  Hope.  The    Richard  Liles  121. 

Future.  The— Courtlandt  Palmer  270. 

German  Love  Song,  A — Heinnch  Heine  .12, 

C.<-n  Thfrr-  Charles  Follrn  Adams  162. 

Gifts  of  the  Fates.  The    Paul  Hermes  212. 

Glories  of  Morn    Shakespeare  36- 

Glutton  Ben     Harper's  Young  People  72. 
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God  o(  Love,  The— John  Payne  448 

Golden  Shoes.  The — Unidentified  170. 

Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan— Richard  \V.  Gilder  270. 

Grass  and  Roses — fames  Freeman  Clarke  271. 

Had  I  a  Thousand  Souls — John  How-ring  313. 

Harvest  Cladncss— Margaret  Haycraft,  475, 

Harvester,  The—  Frances  S  Osgood  420, 

Haunting  Memory,  A — Luette  Wood  worth  Reese  547. 

Haunts  of  the  Halcyon,  The— Charles  H,  Luder-,  404. 

He  and  Sh^ — Kli»ab*tVi  Rislanrf  11 

Helen— F.  P.  in  the  Academy  475. 

Her  Argument— The  Advance  24. 

Her  China  Cup — Frank  Dempster  Sherman  356. 

His  Big  Ulster— H.  C.  Dodge  543. 

High  Tide  at  Midnight — Fred.  W.  H.  Myers  497. 

Highway  Cow,  The— Eugene  J.  Hall  34S, 

Honey— Rosa  V.  [rffrcy  163. 

House  of  Hate,  The —  lappincott's  Magazine  11. 

House  thai  Jack  Built,  The — Unidentified  543 

How  Many  Times  ? — Thomas  L.  Beddoes  328. 

Human  Auction.  The — George  R.  Sims  m, 

I  Go  my  Way— H.  1'.  C  463. 

I  Wuldna  Gie— Mary  A,  Barr  531. 

It  1  Should  Die  To-night— Robert  C.  V.  Meyers  309. 

In  a  Letter — Owen  Innslev  404, 

In  Sight  o'  Land —Chambers's  journal  K.S3. 

In  the  Cafe  —  John  K,  McCann  4s4- 

In  tlie  Commonwealth — All  the  Year  Round  3X2, 

In  the  Land  of  Dreams — Robert  I.  Stevenson  444, 

In  the  Old  Wine-Shop — S,  F,  News-Letter  364, 

In  the  Realms  oj  Gold — John  Keats  36. 

In  the  Sultan's  Garden — Clinton  Scollard  542. 

In  the  Tunnel — Detroit  Free  Press  83, 

Inennotant — t  Tnirlentifi.^l  t-yn 

Inspired  Idiot.  The— W.  S.  Gilbert  267. 

lo  Victis—  Wm.  W.  Story  so. 

Insli  Love  Song,  An— Alfred  P.  Graves  51;. 

Irreconcilable — N.  Y.  Home  Journal  65. 

Isle  of  Long  Ago.  The — Benjamin  F.  Taylor  340. 

It  Ever  Has  Been— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  4» 

Ivo  of  Chartres — Helen  Gray  Cone  199. 

Jacqueminot  —  Bessie  Chandler  3:8. 

James  Russell  Lowell     St.  James  Gazette  9 

Jar  of  Rose  Leaves.  A — Thos.  W.  Higginson  291. 

Jasmine — All  the  Year  Round  290. 

Jester's  Sermon,  The — Walter  Thorn  bury  24;, 

Kalevala  Extracts — I)r,  J    M.  Crawford  301, 

Karnak  on  the  Nile — Joaquin  Miller  198. 

Kate  -The.  United  Irishman  270. 

Keats- Lizette  Wondworth  Reese  404. 

King's  Seat,  The     Annie  Fields  199. 

Kisses  and  Kissing     A  Symposium  144. 

Knock  at  the  Door,  The— Unidentified  213, 

Kyrielle    A.  Mary  F   Robinson  356. 

I^ais    Sidney  Fairfax  309. 

Land  of  Nod.  The — Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Blinn  352. 

Lasca— Frank  Desprei  428. 

Lawn  Tennis— Bow  Hackley  162, 

Legend  A — New  Orleans  Picayune  24, 

Lemonade  Drinker,  The  -Boston  Courier  133. 

Lesson  in  Latin,  A — Lewis  Carroll  291. 

Lethe —  Morley  Roberts  404. 

Liberty — Lord  Byron  36. 

Life  and  Death — Sir  Wm.  Jones  328. 

Life  and  Fate — Wm,  E.  Henry  542. 

Life-Boat,  The  — R.  M.  lephson  153, 

Linn  Among  the  F  lowers — Temple  Bar  47;. 

Little  Bill     New  York  Sun  346. 

Little  Boy  Blue— Eugene  Field  74. 

Little  Runaway.  The — Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  332. 

Little  White  Hearse,  The-  James  Whitcomb  Riley  444. 

lacked  Antlers — Catholic  World  199. 

Looking  Back — Henry  J.  Livermore  121, 

Lord's  Prayer  in  Acrostic— Unidentified  267, 

Lost  Arsmoft    Graham  R.  Tomson  107. 

Love  -Arthur  C,  Dawson  328, 


Love — Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning'  221. 
Love,  To — Shakespeare  6j. 

I,ovc  Feast  at  Way-cross,  The— F.  L.  Stanton  438 

Love  in  Church*-- Camoens — 1.  J.  Hubcrtcn  3M. 

Love  in  Old  Age— Ronsard— C.  K.  Paul  313. 

Love  is  Love — Richard  Real!"  6;. 

Love  the  Consoler — Rhangabc—  F„  M.  Edmunds  313. 

Loved  and  Lost — George  Arnold  308. 

Love's  Fidelity — Petrarch — Earl  of  .Surrey  313. 

Love's  Hallowed  Ground — Rosenhane — Edmund  Gosse  313. 

Love's  Reveiltee — L' Amour  6t. 

Love's  Rose  — Frank  Demyster  Sherman  547. 

Love's  Ways — Henrietta  C.  Wright  106. 

Lullaby.  A — From  the  German  71. 

Maiden's  Heart.  A — From  the  German  .120. 

Majority,  The    Tracy  Robinson  1  20, 

Man  in  the  Moon     fames  Whitcomh  Kilev  83 

Mariar  in  Heaven  -Mather  D.  Kimball  530. 

Massa  ob  dc  Sheepfol,  De-Salhe  Pratt  McLean  331, 

Meditations  of  a  Hindoo  Prince — A.  C.  Lyall  244. 

Milton's  Blindness  -Milton  36. 

Minuet,  The     Man,  Mapes  Dodge  444. 

Mission  of  Tears     |.  Beckham  32H. 

Mist.  The    John  W.  Hales  10ft. 

Mitten.  The—  Detroit  Free  Press  139. 

Mitten.  The    A,  W,  BGlaw  531 . 

Moan  of  the  Mojave,  The — Jane  Porter  382. 

Motherhood    Ahhic  S.  Hinckley  404. 

Mothers — F.  S.  Saltus  All. 

Mr.  Billings  of  Louisville — Eugene  Field  4;$. 

Mutability — William  Wordsworth  132. 

Mutual  You  Know— Yale  Courant  463. 

My  King—  Li  da  Watson  546 

My  Lady  Sleeps     Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  23, 

My  Lady's  Smile — Maybury  Fleming  420. 

My  Mother,  To — Heine— Matilda  Dickson  313. 

My  Uncle—  Cincinnati  Enquirer  267. 

My  U  ninvited  Guest — May  Riley  Smith  309. 

My  Wolves  —  Francis  Gerry  Fairc.'nlrl  30^ 

Narrow  Vale.  The— Robert  G.  Ingersoll  3Ht. 

Nativity,  The  -F.  H.  Sears  521. 

Nalural  Philosophy — Coldwm  Smith  133 

Nature's  Thoughtfulncss  — Chicago  Mail  S3. 

Nebuchadnezzar — Irwin  Russell  49, 

Night  at  Sea — E.  G.  A,  Holmes  312. 

Not  Always  Night — William  (.'.  Richards  23. 

Not  Just  Now— May  Judson  t8<. 

Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep — Unidentified  3^2. 

Ocean,  the  Captive — H.  D.  Rawns'.ey  512. 

Ode  to  a  Turkey — Unidentified  ji<). 

Ode  to  an  Oyster — Unidentified  227. 

Oh  !  So  Cold— Tid- Bits  463. 

Old  Fashioned  Roses— James  Whitcomb  Riley  346. 

Old  Jokes,  To— Buffalo  Express  91. 

Old  Man  .ind  Jim,  The— James  Whitcomb  Riley  530- 

Old  Pagan  Love  Lay,  An     Eugene  Pavj:,  312 

On  Preaching— Lu  B_  Cake  163. 

On  the  Stairs — Boston  Courier  463. 

One  Day  — Cornhill  Magazine  108. 

Onion,  The — Chicago  Times  38. 

Oscula  Mortis — A  Composite  Poem  546. 

Our  Cook-  -Chicago  Times  94. 

Our  Red  Letter  Days — Frances  Ridley  Havergal  221. 

Our  Servant  Girl-  St.  l.ouis  P'tolie-Dcmocrat  133 

Over  the  River — Nancy  A.  W.  Priest  428. 

Paddy's  Content  ■ -Lawrence  Kyrle  Donovan  43S, 

Pantuuni,  The — Clinton  Scnli.trr!  542. 

Papa's  Letter — Unidentified  71. 

Pavilion.  The— A.  Mary  F.  Robinson  3;6. 

Perfect  Trust  in  tied-    Mrs.  May  Riley  Smith  32?. 
Petition  for  Ram-  James  Whitcomb  Riley  234. 
Pickpocket  Poems — George  R.  Sims  455. 
Pilot's  Wife.  The— George  Barlow  291, 
Plantation  Plow  Song  —  V  O.  Times- Democrat  2 3  3, 
Poem  from  Bible  Texts — Unidentified  267, 
Poem  Without  an  K— Unidentified  A2. 
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Pointer.  A— Unidentified  38. 

Pompadour  Fan,  The  -Austin  Pobson  356 

Poor  Singer,  A    Samuel  Racers  236 

Pork  Sonnet,  A — Unidentified  133 

Portrait.  The— Owen  Meredith  5S. 

Poveri  !  Poveris  ! — Joaquin  Miller  474. 

Grayer,  A    Willi, mi  R.  Hamilton  2:1. 

I'rayer,  A---T.  U  .  Parsons  3^4. 

Presentiment,  A- - 1- J ith  Sessions  Tuppcr  178. 

Pumpkynne  Pic,  Ye — Old  Scrap  I^oli k  135. 

Quren's  Forester.  The    May  Kendall  475. 

Quest.  Trie     Margucrctte  l.ippincoM  328. 

Race  Prejudice  -Sunday  Mercury  49. 

Rain.  The — Tlumui  Bailey  Aldrich  420. 

Rain  in  the  Heart  -Louisville  Courier Journal  397. 

Rain  Rhyme,  A — St.  Nicholas  10. 

Rapture  of  Kissing — Louise  Ritter  556. 

Rare  Jewel  of  Content,  The   -Wcllbyc  328. 

Reactionary — Poetical  Ingenuities  139. 

Real  Poetry  -  Harvard  Advocate  4;, 
Reasons  tor  Drinking     Dean  Allr>rd  236. 
Reflection,  A — Alice  Wellington  Rollins  170,. 
Reformed  Liar.  The — S.  F.  News-Letter  19. 
Remarkable  Mosaic  —  Mrs.  H,  A.  L)g mm ^  43, 
Reminding  the  Hen    Bessie  Chandler  170. 
Resurrection  -  Sidney  R.  Thompson  24, 
Revenue   -Chas.  Henry  Webb  4.-0. 
Reverent  Mood,  The    Tracy  Robinson  404, 
Revolutionary  Acrostic  -Old  Scrap  Hook  42. 
Ribbcr  oh  Life.  He  —  How  Hacklcy  346. 
Right  and  Wrung — George  Macdunald  120. 
Robin,  The- John  Greenle.d  Wliitter  hi. 
Rock-a-by,  Baby    Unidentified  260. 

Rock  of  Aiudah,  The  — Mickicwic;-— Richard  Garner.  31  y 

Rondeau,  A — Frank  Dempster  Sherman  356. 

Rondei,  The— Austin  Pobson  542. 

Rose  and  Thorn — Jennie  Burr  420. 

Rosie's  Discovery— Sunday  Mercury  61  . 

Roundel.  The — Algernon  Chas.  Swinburne  54: 

Running  Before  It — William  Co:. St, ibie  107. 

Saddest  iluur,  The  — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  221. 

Salad  of  Distinction.  A— Henry  Chorley  229. 

Salve.  Caput  Cruentatum—  John  A.  Symonds  10, 

Scale-y  Story,  A — Vox  Humana  43. 

Scars    Mary  M.  Barnes  199. 

Science,  To — Edgar  Allen  Poe  132, 
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The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  deal  with  current 
literature  in  an  eclectic  way — to  be  just  what  its  sub-title 
designates,  a  magazine  of  record  and  review.  In  this 
broad  field,  and  with  this  modest  ambition,  there  is 
nothing  to  apologize  for,  but  possibly  there  are  some 
things  to  explain.  First  of  all,  Current  Literature  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  selection  from  choice,  and  not  from  any 
motive  of  economy,  or  disposition  to  evade  compensation 
to  those  who  write.  We  could  not  buy  the  variety  and 
spice  of  eclectic  thought  and  accomplishment  if  we  would. 
We  would  not  undertake  to  replace  it  with  so-called  origi- 
nal matter  if — and  as — we  could.  The  position  is  taken 
with  deliberation.  The  old  wine  is  honestly  preferred. 


With  novelty,  and  sensation,  and  quick-breathing  literary 
work,  the  reading  world  is  abundantly  provided.  The  field 
is  thoroughly,  intelligently,  and  industriously  covered. 
The  work  is  well  done.  The  magazines  of  to-day  with 
their  artistic  illustrations,  and  specialists,  and  great-named 
workers,  are  marvels.  The  newspapers,  with  regiments  of 
disciplined  and  active  men  invading  every  occupation  and 
phase  of  life,  recording,  anticipating,  and  discounting  the 
news  of  a  world,  are  astounding  to  contemplate.  A  book, 
or  a  play,  is  written,  or  to  be  written — the  plot  is  under  the 
ocean  while  people  sleep,  and  at  breakfast  one  knows  it 
all.  It  is  an  age  of  enterprise  and  keen  competition.  Old 
conditions  even  are  being  reversed.  To-day  the  magazine 
discovers  and  makes  known  Siberia.  The  newspaper 
cables  and  prints  the  novels  and  poems  of  celebrated 
authors.  Everything  flies  apace.  The  only  possible 
fault  to  find  is  with  the  momentum.  The  proverb  needs 
revision.  Instead  of  "  he  who  runs  may  read  "  it  should 
be  rendered  properly  :  he  who  reads  must  run. 


In  the  full  knowledge  that  no  one  can  satisfactorily 
compass  the  literature  of  the  day — its  books,  periodicals, 
and  newspapers,  this  magazine  undertakes  to  do  some- 
thing of  interest  and  value  in  the  way  of  a  condensation — a 
consensus  of  thought,  style  and  opinion.  It  can  at  least 
record,  and  present  in  a  form  for  more  leisure  considera- 
tion and  digestion.  "  Give  us  something  to  fix  the  ephem- 
eral," said  a  bright  journalist.  "  I  write  a  good  thing  to- 
day ;  it  is  gone  to-morrow.  It  has  lived  like  a  bug — 
twenty-four  hours.  It  was  worthy  of  longer  life."  This 
is  true.  People  cannot  preserve  newspapers.  Scrap-books 
are  a  mess  to  contemplate,  and  a  terror  to  keep.  Some- 
thing is  wanted  in  the  way  of  a  clearing-house  for  literature. 
Something  to  tell  what  to  read,  and  where  to  find  it. 
Something  to  sift  the  coarse  from  the  fine.  Something  to 
bring  bright  ideas — and  conflicting  opinions  if  you  will — 


together  in  a  common  arena.  Something  to  determine,  < 
in  a  superficial  way,  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Current 
Literature  will  industriously  try  for  this  special  result. 


Another  feature  to  be  attempted  is  the  locating  and 
developing  of  literary  and  journalistic  talent,  the  broad 
land  over,  by  affording  some  medium  of  general  recogni- 
tion. This  country  is  full  of  local  color.  It  has  a  litera- 
ture— or  would  have  if  cultivated — pronounced  and  virile 
as  of  the  North,  audacious  and  sensational  as  of  the  great 
West,  breezy  as  of  the  Pacific,  or  languid  and  artistic  as  of 
the  promising  South.  Henceforth  the  bright  things  in  prose 
or  verse — first  printed  in  some  local  journal  and  ever  after- 
ward despised  because  of  this  fact— shall  not  be  lost  if 
we  can  get  them.  A  marked  copy  of  a  paper,  introduced 
through  the  mails  by  a  one-cent  stamp,  will  always  reach, 
in  this  publication,  careful  consideration  and  such  appre- 
ciation as  the  merits  of  the  production  will  command.  This 
is  no  encroachment  upon  the  vested  rights  of  the  craft — 
those  who  have  accomplished  fame  and  made  it  merchan- 
dise. The  lustre  of  the  "  stars  "  will  not  be  dimmed,  rtor 
will  the  front  line  of  coryphees  be  shadowed  by  this  ama- 
teur or  semi-professional  scenery.  All  we  propose  to  give 
the  neophytes  is  all  they  ask — an  honest,  open  chance. 


Regarding  the  selection  of  material,  we  shall  figure  to 
do  that  which  is  honorable  and  just,  and  we  think  we 
know  what  that  is.  We  do  not  intend  to  commit  grand  or 
petty  larceny,  and  we  certainly  shall  not  be  contemptible 
enough  to  rc-write  or  warm  over  good  work  to  make  it 
"original."  We  understand  how  much  of  this  is  done. 
Literary  workers,  like  bees,  bring  to  the  publishing  hive 
heaps  of  pollen,  and  combs  of  honey,  without  a  passing 
thought  of  the  plundered  flowers.  Still  we  shall  always 
cheerfully  credit  labor.  We  desire  to  name  the  writer, 
and  the  publication ;  the  payer,  and  the  payee.  This  is 
but  fair.  And  if  the  credit  goes  wrong — as  it  has  perhaps 
in  a  hundred  instances  in  this  number — it  must  not  be 
attributed  to  anything  but  the  inexactness  (a  good  word)  of 
the  sources  of  information.  We  shall  be  as  correct  as  we 
know,  or  can  find  out.  The  value  of  this  publication  will 
depend  on  the  authority  of  its  material.  Regarding  com- 
pensation therefor,  wc  think  we  give  it  in  quantity  and 
quality  ;  in  good  paper,  good  printing,  good  form,  and  the 
hardest  and  most  inglorious  kind  of  literary  labor.  We 
perpetuate  ;  we  refer.    We  undertake  to  be  a  help. 

Finally  :  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bill  of  fare  is 
not  prepared  for  the  ultra  literary  or  the  hypercritical.  It 
is  intended  for  the  popular  appetite.  It  gives  variety  and 
entertainment,  and — abundance  of  both.  F.  M.  S. 


Copyrisht  by  F.  M. 
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TURNING  THE  LEAVES— UNCONVENTIONAL  REVIEW* 


Under  this  title  it  is  the  intention  to  give  each  month  a 
somewhat  peculiar  review  of  books,  periodicals,  and  jour- 
nalistic literature.  The  manner  and  style  of  its  doing  will 
vary.  It  will  not  be  altogether  critical,  or  satirical,  or 
what  is  known  as  "  popular  " — who  knows  what  that  is  ?  It 
will  hot  be  ponderously  learned.  It  will  not  attempt  a 
standard  of  opinion,  or  attempt  to  reach  one  already  estab- 
lished. The  primary  idea  will  be  to  cover  the  ground 
with  a  light  touch,  and  in  an  interesting,  readable  way  to 
investigate,  to  refer,  to  help  ordinary  readers  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  taste  and  judgment.  Able  opinions,  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  ought  to  know,  will  be  presented 
There  is  a  wilderness  of  this  material— all  good,  and  much 
of  it  of  great  value,  highly  cultivated,  and  liberally  paid. 
And  yet  how  little  expert  testimony  counts  in  the  broad 
proposition  of  what  people  want,  what  they  Anally  accept. 
The  reading  public  like  Nature — from  whence  it  came — 
takes  its  own  course — physicians  and  critics  simply  med- 
dle and  look  wise.  That  great  eclectic  work — The  Holy 
Bible— the  book  of  books— has  stood  the  test  of  time 
because  it  is  dear  to  the  human  heart,  and  not  because 
critics  or  scholars  ever  approved  of  it.  It  is  the  crude  his- 
tory of  the  creation,  the  adventures  of  the  prophets,  the 
wisdom  of  many  proverbs,  the  music  of  the  psalms,  the 
dramatic  story  of  Christ  and  his  crucifixion.  The  revised 
edition  is  despised.  It  us  still  "  Hell  "  and  not  "  Sheol." 
No,  the  critics  never  made  anything.  They  are  just  as 
impotent  to-day  as  they  were  when  the  accomplished 
critic  Waller  wrote  :  "  The  old,  blind  schoolmaster,  John 
Milton,  hath  published  a  tedious  poem  on  the  fall  of  man  ; 
if  its  length  be  not  considered  a  merit,  it  hath  no  other." 


\  : 


But  the  critics  are  always  exceedingly  interesting.  For 
example,  here  is  the  philosophical  utterance  of  one,  not  in 
a  printed  book,  but  in  a  plain  stereotyped  newspaper,  and 
in  that  inspired  form  known  as  "  editorial  "  : 

For  six  weeks  past  we  have  published,  each  Saturday,  a  bible 
showing  the  exact  character  and  amount  of  the  contents  of  the  twelve 
city  papers  published  the  previous  Sunday.  These  tables  have  been 
widely  copied.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  Sunday  papers  contain 
much  that  is  demoralising,  but  this  is  the  first  complete  exposure  of 
the  exact  nature  and  quantity  of  what  they  all  print,  and  it  has, 
naturally,  attracted  much  attention,  and  none  of  the  papers  involved 
have  denied  the  accuracy  of  our  analysis.  As  a  general  result  it  is 
found  that  there  are  printed  every  Sunday,  in  these  papers,  between 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  and  eight  hundred  columns  of  reading  mat- 
ter. Of  these  about  four  hundred  columns  are  filled  with  political, 
foreign  and  other  real  or  invented  secular  news,  editorials,  literary 
criticisms,  a  small  amount  of  religious  matter,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
sneers  and  travesty  of  religion  ;  and  a  quantity  of  infidelity  and  blas- 
phemy. About  three  hundred  columns  are  filled  with  sensational 
matter,  such  as  sporting  and  theatrical  news  and  gossip,  fashion  notes, 
scandals  and  society  tittle  tattle,  weakening,  dissipating  things,  better 
to  be  unknown.  About  sixty  columns  are  given  to  reports  of  crime 
attempted  or  committed,  with  all  the  debasing,  extravagant  and  teach- 
ing descriptions  to  inflame  the  imagination  and  incite  to  like  deed*. 
About  twenty  columns  are  given  to  literary  criticism  and  clippings 
from  magniines,  books  and  reviews,  and  three  or  four  columns  to  art ; 
all  of  which,  like  the  art  galleries  themselves,  would  better  be  closed 
on  Sunday.  Among  the  sensational  matter,  half  of  the  papers  print 
advertisements  headed  "personal,"  "medical"  and  "astrology," 
which  are  many  of  them  simply  unfit  to  be  read  by  any  decent  per- 
son, and  these,  unfortunately,  are  the  most  read  parts  of  these  papers, 
as  is  evidenced  by  their  paying  the  advertisers  to  pay  the  high  charges 
for  advertising,  and  by  their  really  being  the  chief  source  of  income 
supporting  these  Sunday  issues.  One  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
papers  has  many  personals  of  what  appear  to  be  assignations.  Sev- 


eral of  the  p riper*  advertise  "private  letter  boxes"  for  clandestine 
correspondence  ;  and  there  are  no  cud  n[  quack  medicines  for  "  weak 
men,"  and  of  astrologers,  palmist*,  mind  readers,  fortune  tellers  and 
other  swindlers.  But  even  leaving  out  of  view  the  papers  that  revel 
in  this  sort  of  tiling,  are  the  least  objectionable  of  the  Sunday  papers 
such  »hectt  as  will  help  a  Christian  man  or  his  family  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath  holy?  This  is  a  mailer  that  Christian  nien  and  women  ought 
to  con»idcr.  This  Sunday  newspaper  is  one  of  the  mightiest  and  at 
the  same  lime  most  subtle  and  insidious  agents  in  the  secularization 
that  threatens  to  sweep  over  our  whole  land  and  unchristianire  our 
civilisation.  It  finds  its  way  into  our  homes  ;  it  taints  the  minds  of 
our  sons  and  daughters.  It  flaunts  the  crimes  and  shames  and  Hasti- 
nesses of  a  great  city  in  the  faces  of  pure  women.  If  this  be  so— and 
who,  after  lite  complete  and  thorough  exposure  made  in  our  columns, 
can  possibly  doubt  that  it  is  so— have  not  right-thinking,  decent 
men  and  women  a  duty  in  the  matter?  Will  they  not  sec  to  it  that 
the  poison  is  at  least  kept  out  of  their  own  homes?  //  j«W people 
mill  not  buy  then  papers  they  wilt  die,  for  there  it  not  demand  enough 
far  them  among  the  rititui  to  support  them.— Mail  at 


Oh,  the  pathos  of  those  italics  !  The  Mail  and  Express 
has  a  mission.  It  is  republishing  the  Bible.  But  there  is 
the  criticism— perhaps  from  a  Sunday  newspaper— that  the 
good  Shepherd— surnamcd  "  the  Colonel  "—is  picking  out 
the  verses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  following  pithy  remarks 
by  Labouchere  in  a  recent  copy  of  London  Truth  are 
somewhat  pertinent  to  the  subject : 

"  A  gentleman  sends  me  a  paper  on  Old  Testament  history  which 
was  recently  sent  to  his  daughter  at  a  Cambridge  local  examination, 
and  protests,  with  some  indignation,  against  young  girts  being  required 
to  spend  their  time  on  such  subjects.  As  far  as  1  can  see.  the  paper 
itself  is  harmless  enough ;  but  I  gather  that  it  has  caused  my  corre- 
spondent to  look  into  the  Old  Testament  for  himself,  and  that  he  is 
greatly  shocked  at  something  which  he  has  found  there — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  he  tells  me  he  has  now  removed  all  the  Ilibles  he  could 
find  out  of  the  reach  of  his  children.  This  is  a  delicate  subject,  and 
one  which  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  advise  upon.  The  moral,  however, 
which  I  draw  from  my  correspondent's  communication  is  that  every 
father  of  a  family  ought  to  read  the  Bible  diligently.  In  spite  of  this 
gentleman's  experience.  I  still  venture  to  hope  that  those  who  do  so 
will  derive  benefit  from  the  study,  and  that  the  majority  will  agree 
with  roe  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  safe  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
llie  young.  I  am  myself  in  favor  of  a  little  robustness  in  educational 
matters.  The  man  with  a  '  nice  '  mind  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  too 
apt  to  confound  indelicacy  with  immorality.  In  reality  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  them— quite  the  reverse.  I  should  say. 
when  you  look  into  the  matter.  Children  have  a  less  delicate  sense  of 
decency  than  adults,  the  lower  ranks  of  society  than  the  higher,  the 
ruder  ages  of  the  world  than  the  more  civilired  ;  yet  in  all  these  coses 
it  will  be  found  that  the  advantage  in  point  of  morals  is,  if  1  may  so 
express  it,  on  the  side  of  indecency.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in  deal- 
ing with  young  persons  it  is  better  to  call  a  spade  by  its  usual  name. 
If  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term,  so  much  the  better.  If 
they  do,  they  will  be  far  leas  shocked  than  nice-minded  persons  sup- 
pose :  whereas  the  u*e  of  some  delicate  periphrasis  from  the  language 
of  polite  society  may  carry  with  it  a  positively  mischievous  suggestion 
of  evil.  Returning,  however,  to  my  correspondent,  who  thinks  that 
he  cannot  safely  allow  his  daughter  to  read  the  Old  Testament,  here 
is  a  passage  from  an  eminent  writer,  which  seems  to  : 
'  Without,  however,  venturing  here  on  any  attempt  at 
much  novel  reading  should  be  allowed,  let  me  at  least  clearly  i 
this,  that  whatever  novels,  or  poetry,  or  history  be  read,  they  should 
be  chosen,  not  for  their  freedom  from  evil,  but  for  their  possession  of 
good.    The  chance-scatteretl  evil  that  may  here  and  there  haunt,  or 
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but  the  emptiness  of  an  author  oppresses  her,  and  his  amiable  folly 
degrades  her.  .  .  .  Let  her  loose  in  the  library,  I  say,  as  you  do  a 
fawn  in  a  field.  It  knows  the  bad  weeds  twenty  tiroes  better  than  you, 
and  the  good  ones,  too,  and  will  eat  some  bitter  and  prickly  ones,  good 
for  it,  which  you  had  not  the  slightest  thought  would  have  been  so.'" 


•All  material  not  credited  is  original  with  this  publication. 


And  here  is  still  another  bit  of  logic  in  the  same  direction, 
and  from  a  pretty  authoritative  and  certainly  most  respect- 
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able  source.  The  poe t  Whittier  once  narrated  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Collycr  this  episode  in  his  early  life  : 

"  When  I  was  on  the  farm  in  New  Hampshire,  and  quite  young,  an 
old  friend  who  was  visiting  the  meeting!  caroc  to  stay  one  night. 
After  supper  he  said  to  me,  -  John,  lad,  I've  something  for  thee,"  and 
then  brought  out  of  his  saddlebags  two  Uttlc  volumes  which  turned 
out  to  he  Bums'  poems.  •  I  think  thee'll  like  the  book.'  he  added,  I 
had  never  read  any  poetry  before  except  Friends'  poetry.  »nd  thee'll 
know  what  that  be.  I  began  to  read  Burns,  and  was  lost  in  wonder. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sky  had  lifted  and  the  world  widened,  and  I  saw 
mankind  outside  of  the  narrow  liounds  of  the  Friends.  I  read  on  till 
mother  came  down  and  told  me  to  get  to  bed.  Next  day,  when  the 
gray  light  was  dawning  I  crept  down  and  got  the  volumes,  and  read 
as  long  as  1  could.  The  old  Friend  came  and  said,  *  Thee  seems  to 
like  it ;  I'm  going  further,  and  I  II  leave  it  till  I  come  back.'  That 
was  the  fimt  revelation  to  me  of  what  poetry  may  be  and  do.  A  good 
many  folk  find  fault  with  Burns.  They  say  that  his  poetry  is  impure. 
Does  thee  believe  me  when  I  tell  thee  that  I  have  not  detected  the 
least  impurity  in  it  ?  His  genius  is  so  great  and  noble  that  if  there  be 
blots  they  are  so  Utile  that  1  don't  see  them." 

Now  to  return  to  the  first  proposition — the  advantage  of 
religious  journalism.  See  how  much  more  valuable  other 
people's  opinions  can  be  than  one's  own.  The  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  writes  : 

The  merging  of  the  Church  Press  in  The  Churchman,  which  the 
latter  announces  this  week,  is  a  new  exemplification  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  religious  journalism  in  this  city  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  The  amount  of  capital  which  has  disappeared  in  these 
profitless  ventures,  according  to  the  Churchman's  estimate,  which  is 
no  doubt  correct,  has  exceeded  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  And  in  almost  every  attempt  at  the  establishment  of  a  weekly 
or  monthly  not  only  has  there  been  a  failure  of  profits,  but  a  precar- 
ious existence  has  been  kept  up  altogether  by  subsidies  from  sympa- 
thisers, or  the  individual  fortunes  of  proprietors.  This  result  U  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  men  of  exceptional  and  even  brill- 
iant acquirements  have  been  in  editorial  charge,  including  the  elder 
Dr.  Scabury,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith,  Henry  N. 
Hudson,  the  once  famous  Shakespearean  scholar  and  critic  ;  Dr.  Hop- 
kins and  Bishop  Thompson,  all  of  them  men  of  sound  teaming  and 
ripe  culture.  As  to  the  Church  Press,  we  are  told,  it  represents  an 
outlay,  from  first  to  last,  of  nearly  $6o,ooo.  Twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars  was  lost  in  the  publication  of  the  Guardian,  and  the  Church 
Standard  was  published  at  continued  and  constant  loss.  The  Church 
and  State,  growing  out  of  a  fusion  between  the  Protestant  Churchman 
and  the  Christian  Witness,  of  Boston,  while  representing,  perhaps,  the 
wealthiest  constituency  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  inflicted  serious  lo»e* 
upon  the  management.  But  these  statUtics  refer  only  to  F.piscopalian 
journalism.  If  the  statistics  of  other  denominations  were  accessible, 
simihr  disastrous  financial  consequences  would  probably  be  revealed. 
As  to  the  mortality  list,  it  has  many  explanations,  but  two  will  suffice. 
Two  papers  were  started  where,  as  a  rule,  only  one  was  needed,  and 
under  the  inexorable  law  which  ordains  the  "survival  of  the  fittest," 
the  weaker  brother  had  to  go  to  the  wall.  The  other  explanation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  leading  dailies  now  take  full  and  prompt  cogni- 
sance  of  every  religious  movement  at  home  and  abroad  which  is  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  the  great  public,  and  hence  there  is  no  longer  any 
inviting  field  for  the  weekly  if  it  simply  aims  to  be  a  vehicle  of  current 
unanticipated  religious  or  ecclesiastical  intelligence.  The  journals 
which  have  achieved  success,  notwithstanding  the  encroachment  of 
the  secular  dailies,  are  those  which,  recognizing  the  new  conditions, 
have  promptly  sought  to  place  themselves  m  line  with  them. 

The  subject  of  Publications  was  before  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  very  sprightly 
speaker  arose  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Some  of  our  Sunday- 
school  publications  are  of  a  questionable  character.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  glancing  over  one  of  these,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  light  upon  an  account  of  some  matters  in  Texas ; 
and  pretty  soon  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
graphic  account  of  a  fight  between  a  man  and  a  bear. 
Presently  I  came  to  this  sentence :  '  As  this  book  is  in- 
tended for  Sunday  reading,  we  must  make  this  story  of  the 
bear  fight  short.'  "—Richmond  Religious  Herald. 

The  literary  sensation  of  the  month,  the  last  two  months 
in  fact,  has  been  the  audacious  Virginia  girl  who  wrote 


The  Quick  or  The  Dead— as  Puck  wittily  puts  it,  "  with 
a  low-ncckcd  pen."  This  production  set  the  tongue 
of  gossip  wagging,  as  it  never  has  performed  before.  Its 
publication  and  discussion  has  given  expression  to  more 
bestial  thought  and  comment  than  was  supposed  to  exist 
among  the  educated  and  the  refined.  If  the  author  has 
been  clumsy  and  indiscreet,  her  critics  have  shown  them- 
selves depraved  and  accomplished  beyond  precedent.  The 
incident  of  the  "  work  of  fiction  "  has  been  followed  by 
the  fact  of  marriage.  Miss  Amelie  Rives  is  now  Mrs.  John 
Chandler.  In  announcing  this  fact  the  N.  Y.  Sun — one 
of  the  few  journals  that  have  been  decent  and  manly  in 
their  treatment  of  the  young  woman — says  :  "  A  new  and 
richer  experience,  the  fulfillment  and  crown  of  the  happiest 
womanly  life,  is  now  before  Mrs.  Amelie  Rives  Chandler. 
Who  can  doubt  that  a  richer  fruitage  of  her  talent,  a  more 
thorough  apprehension  of  those  problems  of  human  life 
and  passion  at  which  she  has  as  yet  but  given  an  amateur's 
glance,  will  be  in  her  power  ?  The  writer  of  good  poetry 
and  romances  must  first  live  his  or  her  own  romance  and 
poetry.  4  Look  in  thy  heart  and  write,'  is  still  and  must 
forever  be  the  motto  of  the  writer  who  aspires  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  others,  and  can  because  his  own  is  moved." 

The  N.  Y.  World  is  doing  its  best  to  make  the  lady 
out  a  plagiarist.  The  task  is  not  so  very  difficult.  Most 
writers  are  plagiarists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead  is  not  the  only  one  of  Mrs.  Rives 
Chandler's  stories  open  to  the  charge.  In  fact  a  collec- 
tion of  her  short  stories  and  verses  might  appropriately  be 
called  Amelie's  Fancy  Dress  Ball.  They  are  a  company 
of  old  women  masquerading  in  semi-original  costume.  A 
Mood  is  Swinburne's  Triumph  of  Time  ;  Virginia,  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  Gucnn.  The  old  English  stories  bear  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  their  cousins,  The  Blackmorcs.  The 
Story  of  Arnon  is  a  blending  of  the  Bible  and  the  Arabian 
Nights.  But  after  all  who  is  not  under  the  suspicion  of 
leaning  on  other  people's  ideas  ?  Stevenson,  Haggard,  and 
numerous  other  modern  writers  are  questioned.  Shake- 
speare is  in  doubt.  And  the  very  latest — on  the  authority 
of  the  London  Academy— is  that  Christ  spoke  Greek,  and 
that  the  manuscript  of  the  Bible  is  a  clean  steal  on  the  part 
of  the  Hebrews.  So  Amelie  Rives  Chandler,  the  soubrcttc 
of  American  literature,  is  not  in  such  bad  company  after 
all.  The  wittiest  criticism  of  The  Quick  or  the  Dead,  as  to 
its  emotion,  has  been  perpetrated  by  Miss  B.,  a  bright 
New  York  society  girl.  She  said  :  "  The  title  is  an  obvi- 
ous error— it  should  have  been  simplified— Q.  E.  D. " 

Apparently  a  wave  of  intellectual  depravity  is  just  now 
surging  about  us.  The  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  its  pe- 
culiar moisture.  But  uncomfortable  as  it  is,  one  must  live 
in  it.  To  condemn  is  only  to  recommend.  For  instance, 
a  N.  Y.  correspondent  writes  to  a  Western  journal : 

Mr.  Incnul's  Misadventure  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a  clever, 
if  not  an  altogether  pleasant  tale.  It  was  delicately  alluded  to  by 
the  scrupulous  as  a  little  near,  but  nobody  asserted  that  it  was  defi- 
nitely outrageous.  "How  did  you  dare?"  asked  a  bright  woman 
of  Saltu*  at  the  time  when  every  one  was  reading  Mr.  Incoul,  and 
talking  about  its  author.  "  Dare  ?  I  contemplate  something  much 
more  courageous,  or  audacious,  if  you  please — if  I  can  get  a  pub- 
lisher '  "  he  added.  "  I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  much  worse 
than  murder  and — er — "  "Adultery!"  he  said,  brutally,  helping 
her  out.  "  Don't  you,  indeed  ?  Well,  there  is  srfunithing  worse,  and 
I  am  going  to  write  about  it  !  "  And  he  has.  The  indelicacy  of  his 
retort  cost  htm  the  bright  woman's  acquaintance.  The  indecency  of 
The  Truth  al*>ul  Trivtram  Varick  will  very  likely  cost  him  his  lit- 
erary reputation.  Tristram  Varick  is  unqualified  filth.  There  is 
not  a  truffle  to  be  found  in  all  its  mud.  Not  that  Salt  us  could,  prr- 
sumably,  write  a  stupid  book,  or  even  write  a  liook  badly,  but  in  this 
instance  he  has  prostituted  bis  great  talent  to  the  hatching  of  a  base 
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idea,  which  neither  points  his  moral  nor  adorns  his  tale — an  idea  so 
loathsome,  and  pursued  with  such  a  reckless  lack  of  truth  and  so  little 
regard  for  consistency  of  character — an  idea  which  U  *o  isolated  in  its 
nastiness  that  he  seems  unable  to  find  any  other  idea  to  associate  with 
it.  and  he  foists  it.  unsoftened,  unleavened,  unredeemed,  upon  a  most 
unwilling  public  The  public  is  justified  in  Hinging  it  back  at  him, 
conscious  that  the  weight  of  it  will  rest  heavily  where  it  belongs. 

This  is  vigorous  criticism.  And  still  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus 
staggers  along  cheerfully  under  the  "heavily-resting  "  load. 
He  will  not  lose  "  his  literary  reputation."  The  sale  of  his 
novel  goes  steadily  on.  Mr.  Incoul's  Misadventure  is 
said  to  have  passed  through  three  editions  in  less  than  a 
year.  A  fourth  is  on  the  market,  a  fifth  in  process  of 
manufacture.  Fifteen  thousand  copies  of  The  Truth 
about  Tristram  Varick  have  been  sold. 

Another  prospector  of  this  peculiar  vein  is  Mr.  E.  Heron 
Allen,  alias  Nora  Helen  Warddel,  in  The  Romance  of  a 
Quiet  Watering  Place.  Mr.  E.  Heron  Allen  was  heard  of 
in  this  country  long  before  he  was  seen.  Through  the 
shrewd  advertising  of  his  manager,  people  began  to  talk  of 
the  wonderful  man  who  could  read  character  by  examin- 
ing the  lines  of  the  hand.  The  field  having  been  prepared, 
Mr.  Heron  Allen  burst  upon  us  and,  there  being  nothing 
else  to  talk  about  and  palmistry  being  new  to  the  majority 
of  people,  he  was  quite  successful  for  a  time.  Like  every- 
thing of  the  kind,  however,  he  was  but  the  comet  of  a  sea- 
son and  then  people  became  tired  of  him.  Now  he  has 
turned  novelist.  The  professor  of  palmistry  has  written  a 
book.  If  the  adoption  of  a  masculine  "  nom  de  plume" 
indicates,  as  it  generally  does,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  make  the  virile  force  of  her  work  apparent,  the 
use  of  a  feminine  one  by  a  man  must  be  born  of  a  morbid 
sensuality.  Mr.  Heron  Allen  has  introduced  as  one  of  his 
characters  Pauline  Pestnendia,  a  Creole  girl.  He  has  also 
seen  fit  to  hint  that  she  has  been  guilty  of  a  nameless  sin 
against  womanhood.  This  son  of  thing  may  be  within  the 
province  of  a  novelist.  Yes !  it  seems  it  is.  People  who 
have  read  the  book  say  it  is  very  cleverly  done.  And  so 
it  is.  The  publishers  say  it  sells  well.  It  does.  We  are 
not  here  to  apologize  for  the  purchasing  public.  The 
latest  story  is  that  the  fair  Creole  is  a  reality ;  that  the 
professor  was  snubbed  ;  that  the  book  is  revenge. 

To  the  morbidly  disposed,  to  readers  of  the  above 
works,  to  the  admirers  of  The  Quick  or  the  Dead,  we 
prescribe  a  book  quietly  making  its  way  outside  the  circle 
of  purely  professional  readers — The  Abbess  of  Jouvre,  by 
Ernest  Renan.  author  of  The  Life  of  Christ.  The  trans- 
lation is  authorized  by  Renan,  and  the  work  is  done  by 
Georges  Delon  and  James  F.  Rhodes.  G.  W.  Dillingham 
is  the  publisher.  The  book  ought  to  be  an  antidote.  It 
is  a  study  for  men  and  women.  It  is  not  recommended  to 
Sunday-school  children.  The  second  preface — there  arc 
two — is  a  wonderful  bit  of  philosophy.    Here  it  is  : 

From  my  window,  in  the  College  dc  France,  each  day  I  see  falling, 
stone  by  stone,  the  last  piece*  of  the  wall  of  the  college  of  I'lcssU, 
founded  by  Gcofiray  du  I'lessis.  Secretary  of  King  Fhilippc-le-Long. 
in  1317,  enlarged  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Richelieu,  and  which 
was  in  the  eighteenth  one  of  the  centers  of  the  best  philosophical 
culture.  It  was  there  that  Tourgol,  the  mint  accomplished  among 
the  great  men  of  our  history,  received  his  education  from  the  Abbe 
Sigorgoe,  the  first  in  France  who  understood  perfectly  the  ideas  of 
Newton.  The  college  of  Plessis  was  closed  in  t79°-  ,B  '793  ""1 
1704  it  became  the  most  gloomy  prison  of  l'aris.  Persons  who  were 
denounced  were  imprisoned  there,  and  in  a  certain  measure  con- 
demned in  advance;  they  came  out  of  there  only  to  go  to  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  or  to  death.  1  often  try  to  picture  to  myself  the  language 
that  must  have  been  heard  in  those  cells,  broken  up  by  the  demolishcr  ; 
those  yards  of  which  the  last  trees  have  just  been  cut  down.  I  figure 
to  myself  the  conversations  which  have  been  held  in  those  large  halls 
of  the  ground  floor,  during  the  hours  preceding  the  roll  call,  and  I 


have  conceived  a  series  of  dialogues  that  I  would  entitle,  if  I  should 
compose  them,  Dialogues  of  the  I  jst  Night.  The  hour  of  death  Is 
essentially  philosophical.  In  that  hour  every  one  speaks  well,  for  one 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite,  and  then  is  not  tempted  to  use  set 
phrases.  The  essence  of  dialogue  is  the  sincerity  of  the  characters. 
Now  the  hour  of  death  is  the  most  sincere  of  all,  when  one  reaches 
death  in  lieautiful  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  whole,  of  sound  mind 
and  body,  without  any  prior  debilitation.  The  work  which  1  offer  to 
the  public  is  probably  the  only  one  of  this  scries  that  I  shall  execute. 
I  have  yet  a  great  work  of  religious  history  In  write.  I  foresee  the 
possibility  of  its  completion.  I  will  not  allow  myself  henceforth  any 
diversion.  If  anything  should  a«ume,  at  the  hour  of  death,  a  character 
of  absolute  sincerity,  it  is  love.  I  often  imagine  that  if  mankind  should 
acquire  the  certainty  that  the  world  was  about  to  end  in  two  or  three 
days,  love  would  break  forth  on  all  sides  with  a  sort  of  freruy ;  for  that 
which  restrains  love  are  the  absolutely  necessary  conditions  that  the 
moral  conservation  of  human  society  has  imposed.  If  one  should  sec 
one's  self  in  the  face  of  a  sudden  and  certain  death,  nature  alone 
would  speak  ;  the  most  powerful  of  its  instincts,  bridled  ami  restrained 
without  ceasing,  would  assume  its  rights ;  a  cry  would  escape  from 
every  breast,  when  it  would  be  known  that  one  can  approach  with  an 
entire  legitimacy  the  tree  surrounded  with  so  many  anathemas.  That 
security  of  conscience,  founded  upon  the  assurance  that  love  would 
not  have  any  morrow,  would  produce  sentiments  that  would  con- 
dense infinity  into  a  few  hours,  sensations  to  which  one  would  aban- 
don one's  self  without  fear  of  exhausting  the  source  of  life.  The 
world  would  drain  to  the  dregs,  and  without  after-thought,  a  power- 
ful aphrodisiac  which  would  make  it  die  of  delight.  The  last  breath 
would  be  like  a  kiss  of  sympathy  sent  to  the  universe  and  perhaps  to 
something  beyond.  One  would  die  with  the  sentiment  of  the  highest 
adoration  and  in  the  act  of  prayer  the  most  perfect.  It  is  that  which 
happened  to  the  martyrs  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church.  The  last 
night  which  they  spent  together  in  prison  gave  rise  to  scenes  which  the 
rigorism  disapproved.  These  funereal  embraces  were  the  consequences 
of  a  tragic  situation,  and  of  the  happiness  that  is  experienced  by  man 
and  woman  united,  to  die  together  for  the  same  cause.  In  such  a  sit- 
uation, the  body  which  is  about  to  be  put  to  death  no  longer  exists. 
The  imagination  alone  reigns.  The  great  liberator,  Death,  has  annulled 
everything.  One  is  truly  by  anticipation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  I 
hope  my  Abbess  will  please  the  idealists  who  have  no  need  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  pure  minds  in  order  to  believe  in  duty,  and 
who  know  well  that  moral  nobleness  docs  not  depend  on  metaphysical 
opinions.  We  hear  without  ceasing,  in  oar  days,  and  from  the  most 
opposite  views,  people  speaking  of  the  enfeehk-ment  of  religious  beliefs. 
How  much  in  such  a  matter  we  must  l>eware  of  misconception  t 
Religious  beliefs  arc  being  transformed  ;  they  are  losing  their  symbol- 
ical envelope  which  only  hinders,  and  they  have  no  longer  need  of 
superstition.  But  the  philosophical  soul  Is  by  no  means  harmed  by 
these  necessary  evolutions.  The  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good  have  in 
themselves  enough  of  attractions  not  to  have  need  of  an  authority 
which  should  command  them,  norof  a  reward  which  should  be  attached 
to  them.  Love,  above  all,  will  always  keep  its  sacred  character.  In 
the  provinces  of  artless  faith,  as  Brittany,  the  poor  girl  who  yields 
herself,  makes  in  the  moment  of  supreme  enjoyment  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Modern  paradoxes  do  not  inspire  me  with  more  anxiety  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  ideal  worship  than  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
species.  The  danger  would  only  begin  the  day  when  women  would 
cease  to  be  beautiful,  flowers  to  blossom  voluptuously,  birds  to  sing. 
In  our  well  gifted  land*,  and  with  our  races  fond  of  pleasure,  this 
danger,  thanks  to  God,  appears  yet  to  be  far  distant. 

No  work  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
rnan's  long,  useful  and  honored  life  is  of  more  value  to  the 
people  than  that  which  he  is  now  collaborating  upon  with 
Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson.  A  library  of  American  liter- 
ature from  the  earliest  settlement  to  the  present  time  is  a 
contribution  to  national  letters  of  great  importance.  It  is 
in  fact  a  history  of  the  mental  growth  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  library  will  present  examples  of  the  work  of 
many  authors,  but  will  not  include  criticism.  In  this  wc 
will  lose  the  benefit  of  the  comment  which  Mr.  Stedman 
is  so  eminently  fitted  to  make,  a  loss  to  be  regretted.  But 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  choice  of  the  ex- 
tracts has  fallen  into  such  good  hands,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  example  of  style,  no  author  of  originality  will  be 
slighted.  Three  volumes  of  the  ten  have  been  published. 
In  the  first  volume  the  period  1607-1675  is  treated  of 
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under  the  title  Early  Colonial  Literature,  and  is  devoted 
mainly  to  Virginia  and  New  England.  The  second  follows 
the  work  from  1676  to  176^  and  is  called  Later  Colonial 
Literature.  The  third  and  last  of  those  already  published 
covers  from  1765  to  1787,  and  is  devoted  to  literature  of 
the  Revolutionary  period.  The  scope  of  the  work  includes 
every  species  of  English  composition.  The  first  volume 
has  many  narrations  of  the  early  voyagers,  but  following 
them  come  extracts  from  the  writing  of  travelers,  histori- 
ans, poets,  divines,  teachers  and  statesmen.  Among  the 
Puritans  of  New  England  the  great  number  of  clergymen 
and  the  hair-splitting  controversies  in  which  they  indulged, 
furnish  a  fruitful  field  for  quotation.  But  they  did  other 
and  better  work  which  has  been  drawn  upon.  The  His- 
tory of  Plymouth,  by  William  Bradford,  Mourt's  Relations, 
the  works  of  Edward  Winslow,  and  Thomas  Morton,  relat- 
ing their  experiences  in  Colonial  Life,  Roger  Williams' 
rebuke  to  Endicott,  John  Cotton's  defense  of  psalm  sing* 
ing,  Mrs.  Bradstreet's  poems,  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to 
the  Indians,  The  Cambridge  Platform,  and  the  Quaker 
Petition  have  been  drawn  upon  for  volume  one.  In  the 
second  volume  there  is  more  original  thought.  The  Math- 
ews, Berkeley  and  Edwards,  divines ;  Smith  and  Stith, 
historians,  Sarah  Kemble  Knight  and  Samuel  Sewall, 
diarists,  are  represented.  Speaking  of  Edwards,  "  the  ter- 
rible preacher, "  an  extract  from  his  sermon  on  Sinners  in 
the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God  is  given.    He  says : 

"  The  God  that  hold*  you  over  the  pit  of  bell,  much  as  one  holds  a 
ftpider.  or  some  loathsome  insect  over  the  fire,  abhors  you  and  is 
dreadfully  provoked.  •  *  •  It  is  everlasting  wrath.  It  would  be 
dreadful  to  suffer  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God  one 
moment  ;  but  you  must  suiter  it  to  all  eternity  ;  there  will  be  no  end 
'  to  this  exquisite,  horrible  miicry  ;  when  you  look  forward  you  shall 
see  a  long  forever,  a  boundless  duration  before  you,  which  will  swal- 
low your  thoughts  and  amaze  your  soul,  and  you  will  absolutely 
despair  of  ever  having  any  end.  any  mitigation,  any  rest  at  all." 

The  preaching  of  such  sermons  has  gone  out  with  the 
audiences  that  made  them  possible.  To  us  in  the  present 
day  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  men  could  sit  and 
listen  to  such  insane  ravings,  yet  Edwards  was  not  only 
celebrated,  he  was  admired.  In  the  third  volume  the 
Revolutionary  period  claims  the  attention  of  the  editors, 
and  their  difficulty  has  seemed  to  be  the  wealth  of  their 
material.  Franklin,  Washington,  the  Adamses,  Paine,  Jef- 
ferson, Quincy,  Jay,  Frcncau,  Morris,  Rumford  are  a  few 
of  the  writers  whose  letters,  state  documents,  reports, 
speeches  and  essays  have  been  freely  drawn  upon.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  have  been  omitted  because  it  was  familiar 
which  would  have  been  accepted  if  it  were  not.  The 
work  has  been  done  very  thoroughly,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  complete,  it  is  because  in  literature  as  in  phys- 
ics, you  cannot  put  a  bushel  into  a  quart  measure. 

A  beautiful  character  in  fiction  is  like  a  beautiful  picture 
in  that  it  is  a  great  gift  to  the  people.  Mr.  Isaac  Hender- 
son is  therefore  to  be  thanked  by  all  who  have  the  delight 
of  reading  his  new  book,  Agatha  Page.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  mother  and  an  American 
'father,  who  has  been  brought  up  with  her  cousin  Merccdc 
by  her  uncle,  General  Ricci.  Mercede  makes  a  runaway 
match,  and,  deserted  by  her  husband,  tums  her  attention 
to  sculpture  and  becomes  a  great  artist  In  the  mean  time 
Agatha  is  wooed  and  won  by  the  Marquis  Filippo  Loreno. 
After  some  eight  years  of  happy  wedded  life  Mercede 
comes  home,  having  conquered  her  place  in  the  art  world. 
She  falls  in  love  with  her  cousin's  husband  and  success- 
fully attracts  him  to  her,  while  Agatha  stands  by,  sees  it 
all,  realizes  what  it  means  to  her  and  says  nothing.  Agatha 
determines  to  have  faith  in  her  husband's  loyalty  to  her, 


for  she  understands  perfectly  that  he  does  not  realize  what 
he  is  doing,  nor  that  the  dalliance  with  Mercede  which  he 
finds  so  pleasant  is  disloyalty  to  his  wife  and  dishonor  to 
himself.  She  resolves  that  she  will  not  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  possibility  of  his  faithlessness,  that  she 
will  in  all  things  act  as  though  he  was  hers  alone.  And 
she  does  this.  In  spite  of  the  pain,  the  torture  which  his 
conduct  gives  her,  she  trusts  him  utterly.  She  sees  him 
constantly  with  Mercede,  she  knows  of  their  secrets  and 
their  plans,  and  she  even  sees  her  cousin  in  her  husband's 
arms,  and  says  nothing.  His  sister,  the  Duchess  Faviola, 
upbraids  him  freely,  even  his  guest,  Signor  Veltri,  remon- 
strates, yet  Agatha  says  nothing.  He  knows  that  she  saw 
him  embrace  Mercede,  and  he  hardens  himself  for  the 
reproaches  which  never  come.  Under  these  circumstances 
Loreno  finds  that  as  far  as  his  wife  is  concerned  he  is  left 
to  defend  her,  for  she  will  not  defend  herself.  He  makes 
up  his  mind  that  he  will  break  off  his  intimacy  with  Mer- 
cede, but  naturally  puts  off  such  an  unpleasant  piece  of 
business  until  in  his  absence  the  cholera  breaks  out  among 
the  people  of  his  village.  Agatha  sends  her  children  away, 
and  telegraphs  him  to  stay  away  from  her.  The  veil  which 
had  hidden  some  of  her  nobleness  from  him,  even  after 
eight  years  of  wedded  life,  drops,  and  he  sees  at  once  what 
she  is  and  what  he  has  done.  Mr.  Henderson  leaves  them 
at  this  point,  but  we  cannot  help  believing  that  Agatha 
survived,  and  that  the  rest  of  her  life  was  all  that  we  would 
wish  it  to  be.  As  has  been  said,  the  picture  is  a  very 
beautiful  one,  and  in  giving  it  to  us  Mr.  Henderson  has 
presented  us  with  a  great  gift.  It  is  a  part  of  his  art  that 
he  has  managed  to  put  us  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
his  characters  that  we  can  sec  good  in  all.  Even  in  Mer- 
cede, while  we  cannot  help  condemning  her,  we  at  the 
same  time  admire  her,  and  to  a  certain  extent  sympathize 
with  her.  Hers  is  a  life  which  has  been  wretched  by  her 
own  folly,  and  she  is  forced  to  eat  the  bitter  fruit  which 
she  has  sown,  yet  in  her  longing  for  love  she  is  very  human. 
Even  though  that  love  be  forbidden  to  her,  it  is  no  new 
thing  to  find  that  love  is  the  most  selfish  of  passions.  She 
drifts  into  it  at  first,  and  when  she  has  her  eyes  opened  at 
last  and  sees  that  she  is  robbing  Agatha,  her  passion  has 
become  too  strong  for  her.  The  Marquis  loreno  is  a  man, 
with  all  a  man's  stupidity.  That  is  the  only  word  one 
can  use.  That  he  is  worthy  of  Agatha  can  hardly  be  said, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  an  immense  amount  of  good 
in  him.  The  strongest  and  most  convincing  proof  that  he 
is  really  a  man  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  woman  as  his 
wife  should  trust  to  faith  in  him  alone  as  her  only  weapon 
in  the  fight  which  she  is  making  for  him. 

The  success  of  Herr  Paulus  by  Walter  Besant  has  been 
confined  in  this  country  largely  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
While  it  is  offered  for  sale  upon  every  book-stand  here,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  elevated  roads,  it  is  only  to  be  found 
at  the  larger  booksellers  in  other  towns.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  interest  given  to  it  locally  by  the  trial  of 
the  Spiritualistic  medium,  Mrs.  Messant  alias  Mine.  Diss 
Debar.  It  cannot  be  considered  one  of  Besant's  best 
works  as  the  plot  is  not  good  and  the  characters  arc  weak. 
The  spiritualistic  business,  too,  is  not  particularly  striking. 
In  any  story  where  explanations  of  deceptions  are  neces- 
sary, these  should  be  instantaneous,  as  the  fall  of  a  curtain 
revealing  that  which  was  before  unknown.  And  they 
should  be  such  as  appeal  at  once  to  our  sense  of  the  prob- 
able. If,  for  example,  we  are  told  in  any  chapters 
of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  see  a  number  of 
characters  deceived  thereby,  the  information  that  they 
were  caused  by  sleight  of  hand  during  the  operation  of  prc- 
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paring  the  metal  for  melting,  satisfies  us  fully.  It  is  short 
and  within  the  range  of  our  experience  that  such  would 
be  easily  possible.  In  Herr  Paulus  Mr.  Bcsant  makes  two 
mistakes  :  he  spreads  his  explanations  of  the  spiritualistic 
phenomena  over  many  pages,  and  the  explanation  itself  is 
mesmerism.  Now  there  are  nearly  as  many  disbelievers 
in  the  latter  as  in  the  former.  The  cause  as  stated 
still  requires  a  cause  to  account  for  it  to  the  majority  of 
his  readers.  The  last  state  of  a  man's  mind  is  no  less 
skeptical  than  the  first.  Mr.  Bcsant  himself  feels  this,  for 
he  defends  mesmerism  in  a  long  plea  in  which  he  iterates 
again  and  again  its  truth.  This  is  not  satisfactory,  for  an 
explanation  which  requires  explaining  or  defending  is  none 
at  all.  It  is  simply  a  transfer  of  the  problem,  and  we  do 
not  advance  a  step.  It  reminds  one  of  Dean  Swift's  famous 
description  of  the  phrase  a  "lusus  naturae." 


In  the  troubled  times  in  England  when  York  and  Lan- 
caster fought  under  the  white  rose  and  the  red.  Mr.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  has  found  the  scene  for  his  latest  book, 
The  Black  Arrow.  It  is  but  the  story  of  the  Wicked  Uncle 
and  the  defenseless  Babes  in  the  Woods  over  again, 
amplified  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  art  into  a  talc  which  is  charm- 
ing, and  which  ends  as  all  good  tales  should,  in  the  hap- 
piness of  the  characters  with  whom  we  have  the  most 
sympathy.  Sir  Daniel  Brackley,  as  rank  a  turncoat  as 
ever  excited  the  detestation  of  honest  men,  has  for  his 
ward  one  Richard  Preston.  During  the  various  turns  and 
twists  of  party  fortune  at  the  time,  Sir  Daniel  has  always 
contrived  to  be  counted  with  the  winning  side,  and  as  a 
result  many  a  fair  manor  belonging  to  broken  men  has 
been  given  to  him.  As  men  did  not  relish  then  any  more 
than  they  do  now  being  dispossessed  of  property,  Sir  Daniel 
has  made  many  bitter  enemies  and  they  have  banded  them- 
selves together  as  the  brethren  of  the  Black  Arrow,  outlaws 
of  the  most  undisguised  type.  They  strive  to  kill  their 
enemy  even,  as  bold  outlaws  should,  and  although  they  fail, 
they  contrive  to  make  him  excessively  uncomfortable-  But 
before  this  happens  Dick  Preston  meets  Joanna  Sedley, 
who  has  been  kidnapped  by  Sir  Daniel  for  the  wardship 
of  her  marriage  under  the  curious  laws  of  the  time.  A 
very  charming  picture  the  two  make  in  the  woods  when 
Joanna  is  disguised  as  a  hoy  and  is  accepted  as  such  by 
Dick.  The  story  goes  on  with  plenty  of  fighting  and 
adventure,  until  pretty  mistress  Joanna  and  young  Dick 
are  once  more  in  Sir  Daniel's  house.  Here  a  change  comes 
about,  for  Dick  is  forced  to  fly  for  his  life  Naturally  he 
becomes  a  brother  of  the  Black  Arrow  and  begins  his 
long  struggle  to  get  Joanna  once  more,  for  by  this  time 
Dick  has  found  out  that  she  is  Joanna  and  not  Jack. 
More  adventures  follow — in  fact,  there  arc  always  advent- 
ures— and  Dick  conquers  the  Lord  Foxham,  who  is  Jo- 
anna's real,  sure-enough  guardian.  The  most  delightful 
thing  about  the  story,  and  in  this  regard  it  seems  akin  to  a 
fairy  tale,  is  the  way  in  which  things  turn  out  just  as  they 
should.  Dick  gives  his  life  and  ransom  to  Lord  Foxham, 
and  in  return  gets  permission  to  marry  Joanna  if  he  can 
contrive  to  do  so— not  very  much  of  a  gift  one  would  think, 
but  it  cheers  up  Dick  mightily.  Then  they  all  go  to  sea 
in  a  ship  which  they  steal,  and,  being  soundly  beaten  off 
by  Sir  Daniel's  men  when  they  attack  them,  Dick  puts  on 
the  cowl  of  a  monk  and  boldly  makes  his  way  into  Sir 
Daniel's  house,  where  he  sees  Joanna  and  very  nearly  loses 
his  own  life.  Escaping  this  danger  he  makes  the  most 
successful  hit  of  his  life.  Surely  to  few  people  beside  Mr. 
Stevenson  would  it  occur  to  make  the  humpbacked  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  whom,  as  Richard  the  Third,  Shakespeare 
has  held  up  for  the  eternal  admiration  and  execration  of 


men,  the  good  fairy  of  his  tale.  Mr.  Stevenson  revels  in 
the  unexpected,  and  it  is  with  positive  glee  on  his  part  that 
he  sees  Dick's  bad  fortune  put  an  end  to  and  Joanna  made 
a  happy  bride  through  the  instrumentality  of  crooked 
Duke  Dick.  How  this  is  done  must  be  left  to  the  teadcr 
to  find  out.  The  story  is  a  delicious  piece  of  romance 
written  in  English  as  pure  as  is  the  sound  of  silver  bells. 
It  does  not  reach  Kidnapped  in  power,  nor  is  it  equal  in 
intensity  to  some  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  short  stories,  notably 
his  A  Lodging  for  the  Night.  But  through  it  there  is  the 
music  of  the  breeze  among  the  trees,  and  of  the  purling  of 
the  water  in  the  brooks.  The  battles  are  not  real ;  you  feel 
convinced  that  the  dead  were  not  hurt  much  by  their 
wounds.  The  love  of  Joanna  and  Dick  is  as  idyllic  as  that 
of  Paul  and  Virginia.  There  is  a  constant  sound  of  gentle 
laughter  ringing  in  your  cars,  for  every  one  is  apparently 
good  humored,  or,  if  not,  you  arc  sure  they  arc  only  put- 
ting their  ill  humor  on.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  a  fairy 
story  for  grown  people,  but  Mr-  Stevenson  has  one  in 
The  Black  Arrow,  and  it  gives  us  delight  akin  to  that 
which  we  remember  hung  around  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  The  Liar,  just  completed  in 
the  June  Century,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what 
Mr.  Henry  James'  art  has  led  him  to.  While  not  denying 
the  charm  of  the  descriptive  touches,  of  the  analyses  of 
character  by  the  aid  of  side  lights  only,  it  yet  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  literary  syllabub  can  be  the 
credentials  of  the  great  American  novelist  But  then 
Mr.  James  is  not  a  novelist.  As  to  what  he  really  is,  Mr. 
Stoddard,  in  the  Mail-Express,  pretty  thoroughly  and 
intelligently  determines.    This  is  his  opinion  : 

Mr,  Henry  James  i*  the  most  accomplished  of  living  American  • 
writers,  and  we  are  not  sure  thai  he  Is  dot  the  most  accomplished 
American  writer  that  ever  lived.  This  is  not  to  say  that  other*  have 
not  excelled  and  surpassed  him  in  certain  intellectual  endowments. 
He  is  not  to  1*  compared  with  Hawthorne  as  a  writer  of  imaginative 
romance,  with  Poc  as  a  dreamer  of  dark  and  terrible  mysteries,  or 
with  Emerson  a*  an  interpreter  o(  philosophic  mysticism.  He  is  not 
a  thinker  in  the  sense  that  Emerson  was,  nor  a  story-teller  in  the 
sense  that  I'oe  and  Hawthorne  were.  He  has  written  what  purport 
to  be  novels,  but  no  one  can  read  them  intelligently  without  feeling 
that  the  art  of  the  novelist  is  not  among  his  gifts.  It  is  rather  a 
pity  that  it  U  not.  for  we  arc  all  waiting,  some  of  us  a  little  impa- 
tiently, for  the  coming  American  novelist,  who  for  some  reason  or 
other,  obvious  or  recondite,  does  not  appear.  We  arc  looking  in  all 
directions  for  him.  North,  South,  East,  West,  and  our  critic*  are 
looking  for  him  also,  one  set  with  tclesco|>es.  another  set  with  micro- 
scope*, and  both  are  continually  telling  us  that  they  have  delected 
him.  when,  in  fact,  they  have  merely  detected  a  new  will-o'.the-wisp, 
or  an  old,  wriggling  animalcule.  The  Muse  of  Fiction  wait,  and 
watches,  like  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange,  and.  like  that  unhappy 
maiden,  in  vain  : 

"' He  Cometh  not.'  sbettMl." 

No  :  Mr.  James  is  not  the  American  novelist,  but  he  is  the  American 
critic,  which  is  something,  in  that  he  is  the  first  that  has  yet  illus- 
trated our  letter*.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  forget  Mr.  Stedrnan, 
who,  however,  so  far  as  we  know  his  work,  is  the  critic  of  poetry  only, 
a  branch  of  literary  art  to  which,  we  believe,  Mr.  James  has  never 
directed  his  studies,  and  concerning  which  his  judgment  would 
probably  be  worthless.  He  has  the  critical  mind  which  is  so  uncom- 
mon that  no  Englishman  until  lately  ever  possessed  it,  and  only  one 
Englishman  ami  one  Frenchmau  in  our  time— Sainte  lteuve  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  Mr.  James  has  the  critical  mind  and  with  it  the 
temperament  which  can  alunc  direct  it,  and  he  lias  besides  the  rare 
and  glorious  gifts  which  arc  necessary  for  Its  equipment.  He  has  the 
ripe  and  varied  culture  without  which  no  man  can  he  a  critic,  how- 
ever  clever  he  may  be,  and  however  decided  his  opinions-  It  is  not 
strong  opinions  but  wise  ones,  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  critic  It 
is  not  what  one  likes  or  dislikes  that  constitutes  criticism  ;  it  is  acute 
ness.it  is  justness,  it  is  catholicity  it  is  impartiality.  The  tme  critic 
rises  above  his  own  personality  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  the 
more  he  succeeds  in  effacing  his  personality  the  better  critic  he  is. 
The  defect  of  American  criticism  hitherto,  and  of  most  English  criti- 
cism aJ>o,  for  that  matter,  is  the  self  consciousness  of  the  would-be 
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critic.  This  is  good,  beans*  it  pleases  me.  and  that  is  bad,  1 
it  displease*  me,  is  all,  or  about  all,  that  he  knows.  That  literature 
U  an  art  which  is  not  to  be  picked  up  in  a  hurry,  but  a  profound  art 
which  i*  governed  by  imperative  laws,  and  quickened  by  secrets  which 
are  certainty  not  "open  secrets."  since  the  greatest  of  writers  have 
frequently  failed  to  detect  them — how  many  critics,  English  or 
American,  have  learned  ?  One  American  critic  ha* — Mr.  James. 
We  have  no  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman,  other  than  the  ac- 
quaintance we  all  have  who  read  his  books.  Thai  he  k  a  keen 
observer  wc  feel  while  we  read  (or  try  to  read)  his  novcU,  which  arc 
singularly  well  written  ;  but  we  do  not  feci  that  he  is  more  than  that 
wc  take  up  his  critical  studies,  which  arc  evidently  the  result  of 
•  of  reading  in  the  walks  of  letters  which  they  illustrate,  and, 
particularly  in  the  winding  walk  of  6ction,  so  deliberate,  so  mature, 
so  wise  and  so  suggestive,  as  to  be  authoritative.  Such  at  any  rate 
is  the  well-considered  judgment  which  we  have  formed  after  reading 
bis  last  volume,  which  is  entitled  Partial  Portraits,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  eleven  critical  papers  upon  two  Americans  (Emerson  and 
Miss  Woolson),  four  English  (George  Eliot,  Trollopc,  Stevenson  and 
George  du  Mauricr).  and  three  foreign  novelists  (Alphonsc  Daudct, 
Guy  dc  Maupassant  and  Ivan  Turgenieff).  Mr.  James  is  at  his  best 
in  these  papers,  and,  for  his  American  readers,  at  his  very  best  in 
bis  studies  of  Daudet,  de  Maupassant  and  Turgenicfl.  Concerning 
the  justness  of  what  he  writes  respecting  their  own  writers,  and 
those  of  England,  they  may  have  their  own  personal  opinions— though 
they  probably  will  agree  with  him— but  concerning  the  two  French- 
men and  the  one  Russian,  who,  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  have  not  yet 
been  done  into  good  English  by  competent  hands,  they  may  safely 
trust  Mr.  James  as  they  read  his  -  Partial  Portraits." 

Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  new  work,  Scientific  Religion, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  year.  Its 
author  is  well  known  to  the  reading  public  by  his  Picca- 
dilly and  Masses  from  a  Rolling  Stone.  His  strangely 
adventurous  life  is  outlined  in  the  latter,  while  the  curi- 
ously mystical  side  of  his  character  is  hinted  at  in  the 
former.  Mr.  Oliphant  in  some  respects  reminds  one  of 
the  adventurers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  ;  he  could  have 
made  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Rose  with  Amyas  Leigh,  and 
he  would  have  done  his  devoir  manfully  in  the  fight, 
although  after  it  was  over  he  would  have  sought  Frank 
Leigh's  company  to  speculate  over  many  things  not  of  this 
world.  Of  Mr.  Oliphant's  new  book  and  the  method  of 
writing  it,  the  St.  James  Gazette  says  : 

The  husband  and  wife  composed  a  preliminary  volume,  which, 
however,  was  loo  mystical  and  difficult  to  reach  most  minds.  Neither 
of  them,  it  seems,  could  execute  this  work  alone.  They  both  attempted 
it  separately  in  vain.  It  wa%  only  when  together,  one  writing,  the 
other  aiding  with  close  continuous  thought,  that  expression  could  be 
given  to  the  mystic  doctrines  of  the  new  faith.  But  even  then  the 
work  was  too  obscure  in  expression  for  the  ordinary  human  under- 
standing. Not  till  after  the  event  did  what  was  wanted  become  ap- 
parent ;  which  would  seem  to  have  been  that  one  of  them,  the  inspir- 
ing influence,  should  first  enter  whhin  the  veil.  Mrs.  Laurence 
Oliphant  died  in  the  spring  of  1936,  leaving  this  world  the  poorer  for 
the  most  beautiful  and  clear  spirit,  as  we  should  say.  But  her  has- 
band,  after  the  momentary  downfall  of  hope  and  strength  conveyed 
by  such  a  blow,  regarded  it  differently.  To  their  faith  death  becomes 
almost  ickj  trifling  an  event.  For  a  little  while  nature  held  him  and 
grief,  preventing  the  radiant  communications  with  which  she  (wc  are 
speaking  of  what  Mr.  Oliphant  believes)  awaited  the  reawakening  of 
bis  life.  But  that  moment  of  reunion  soon  came,  and  not  only  com- 
fort, but  all  manner  of  great  and  expanding  thoughts,  filled  his  mind. 
The  inspiring  influence  of  the  woman  become  an  emancipated  spirit  was 
now  complete.  But  when  he  sat  down  in  his  house  at  Haifa  to  write, 
something  prevented  his  utterance.  His  mind  was  full,  but  he  could 
find  no  means  of  expression.  An  impulse  seized  him  to  leave  that 
bouse  at  the  fool  of  the  hill,  and  go  up  the  mountain  to  the  little  sum- 
mer cottage,  built  as  a  refuge  from  the  heat,  in  which  she 
He  carried  his  materials  high  up  into  those  solitudes,  and 
serf  up  in  the  sacred  room  frum  which  her  spirit  had  ascended.  And 
tbeu  the  words  came  in  a  flood,  and  he  wrote  down  almost  without 
pause  what  was  revealed  to  him.  This  is  the  *iinple  narrative  of  inci- 
dents which  look  place  a  little  while  ago  to  the  assured  and  certain 
belief  of  one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  intelligent  of  men.  To  us  the 
1  the  theories  that  grow  out  of  it,  ate  wild  and  strange  beyond 
;  but  yet  it  is  the  story  of  a  man  of  the  world,  for  whose 
nt>  and  acquirements  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
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a  hundred  witnesses  may  be  had  At  all  events,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  book  has  been  produced  arc  curious  enough 
to  warrant  the  telling  of  them. 

This  is  sufficiently  novel  and  startling.  But  Mr.  Oli- 
phant, who  is  now  in  this  country,  talked  freely  to  a 
reporter  of  the  Tribune.    From  that  interview  we  quote: 

"  For  yean  1  have  been  living  in  Syria,  occupied  with  writing.  In 
which  my  wife,  who  died  two  years  ago,  was  largely  my  i 
Indeed,  we  both  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  sam 
purposes,  and  the  aid  she  gave  me  has  not  ceased  with  her  death.  In 
winter  I  live  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmcl.  and  in  summer  at  the  top. 
My  life  there  is  of  the  simplest.  There  is  no  Englishman  within  a 
lung  distance  of  me.  Occasionally  some  books  are  sent  me,  but  I 
have  not  much  lime  for  reading,  and  I  am  almost  ignorant  of  current 
literature.  Any  one  who  is  interested  in  learning  about  my  Syrian 
life  will  find  a  full  account  in  my  book  Haifa,  which  has  been  re- 
printed here.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  in  any  time  at  our  command.  Just  as  impossible 
as  it  was  for  me  to  answer  some  one  who  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I 
believed  in  revealed  religion.  •  I.*t  us  first  come  to  a  definite  under 
standing.'  I  replied,  'as  to  what  is  meant  by  revealed  religion.'  Of 
course  we  could  not  do  this  in  any  short  time,  and  probably  should 
not  have  agreed,  no  matter  how  long  we  had  taken  over  the  discus- 
sion. All  religions  claim  to  be  revealed,  but  they  have  been  revealed 
through  man.  If  he  had  asked  me,  '  Did  I  believe  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment?'! should  have  asked  him  whether  he  thoroughly  knew  the 
origin  of  that  work  !  It  was  not  till  three  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  die  death  of  Christ  that  it  assumed  its  present  form.  Then  the 
Ntccnc  Council  met  and  put  a  lot  of  books  at  the  foot  of  an  altar,  and 
prayed  that  the  right  one  might  be  raised  to  the '  top  of  the  table. 
The  book,  as  we  have  it  now,  is  the  result  of  that  prayer.  None  of 
the  people  who  wrote,  or  are  supposed  to  have  written,  the  diflereni 
narratives,  made  any  claims  to  divine  inspiration,  with  the  exception 
of  Paul,  whose  remarks  on  the  point  are  few  and  vague.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve in  inspiration.  You  could  not  sit  here  and  talk  without  being 
inspired,  and  inspiration  ceases  only  with  life.  There  are,  though, 
kinds  and  degrees  of  inspiration-  My  book  is  called  Scientific  Relig- 
ion, or  Higher  Possibilities  of  Life  and  Practice  through  ihe  Operation 
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system  of  civilization  under  w  hich  the  struggle  for  life  is  now  being  car- 
ried on.  The  Christianity  of  to-day  la  far  away  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  There  was  a  substitution  almost  immediately  after  Christ's 
death  of  a  desire  for  personal  salvation  in  lieu  of  the  practice  of  daily 
life  inculcated  by  hire.  Can  we  now  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the 
smiter  and  yet  live  ?  Religions,  as  we  hive  them  now,  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  husk,  instead  of  the  kernel  of  revelation.  We  are 
all  striving  to  save  ourselves,  both  morally  and  physically,  al  the 
expense  of  our  neighbors.  It  is  an  age  of  selfishness.  Our  religion 
is  the  selfishness  of  a  striving  for  salvation,  and  our  civilization  is  the 
selfishness  of  the  striving  for  wealth.  Both  will  have  to  be  wiped  out. 
I  am  nut  a  believer  in  spiritualism,  as  it  U  generally  known  and  prac- 
ticed. I  would  sweep  away  the  whole  race  of  so-called  mediums. 
But  I  believe  there  is  communication  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen, 
and  that  these  glimpses  into  the  invisible  depend  on  the  moral 
stale  of  Ihe  observer.  A  subdivision  of  one  of  my  chapters  is  '  the 
Interlocking  of  the  Invisible  atoms  of  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds— 
i  of  animated  nature.'  All  these  carious  phenomena  of 
»,  telepathy,  hypnotism,  mind-reading,  faith  cure.  elc. 
that  are  now  attracting  so  much  attention,  arc  our  awakening  to  the 
existence  of  forces  in  nature  which  have  not  yet  been  properly  recog- 
nized or  understood.  The  greaieM  force  in  nature  is  what  may  be 
termed  sex-force.  And  this  may  be  used  for  good  or  evil.  The  fall 
oi  man,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  is  meant  to  typify  the  misuse  of  this 
force,  but  I  can  understand  how  it  may  rightly  be  employed  to  prc- 


Wc  are  threatened  with  "  an  embarrassment  of  riches." 
It  would  seem  that  Volapuk  would  satisfy  any  "aching 
void  "  that  might  be  felt  in  regard  to  language,  but  Mr. 
Alexander  Melville  Bell  has  invented  what  he  calls  World 
English.  As  a  philological  toy  it  will  perhaps  serve  those 
who  are  anxious  for  one-  In  point  of  fact  English  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  universal  language.  It  is  an  eclectic 
tongue  any  way.  A  thousand  earnest  students  are  master- 
ing it  to-day  to  the  one  eccentric  fool  with  a  fad.  It  is 
carried  into  every  part  of  the  known  world  by  English  and 
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American  travelers  and  merchants.  Within  a  century  or 
two  more  it  will  be  understood  wherever  the  sun  shines, 
because  and  only  because  the  demands  of  commerce  will 
have  it  so.  Even  this  we  deprecate.  We  believe  in  the 
languages.  We  do  not  sympathize  with  the  universal  jack- 
ass. We  do  not  recognize  his  right  to  he-haw  the  world 
into  an  appreciation  of  the  music  of  his  upper  register. 

One  of  the  most  successful  books  of  the  month  is  Agatha 
Page,  by  Isaac  Henderson,  of  which  review  appears  else- 
where. Mr.  Henderson  is  the  son  of  that  Isaac  Hender- 
son who  owned  the  Evening  Post  of  this  city,  and  who 
sold  the  paper  to  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Mr.  Hender- 
son's other  book,  The  Prelate,  is  a  strong  story  of  Roman 
or  rather  Pontifical  politics,  and  is  very  severe  upon  the 
Jesuits.  Chatto  &  Windus  of  London  have  just  purchased 
the  right  to  the  publication  of  Agatha  Page  on  the  other 
side,  and  altogether  Mr.  Henderson  has  done  well — as,  in 
fact,  he  deserved  to  do.  It  is  reported  that  The  Quick 
or  the  Dead,  by  Mrs.  Rives  Chandler,  still  runs  well,  the 
demand  not  having  diminished  at  all.  Of  all  the  novels 
published  by  the  Lippincotts  in  their  magazine  none  has 
created  such  a  sensation  as  has  this  and  none  has  had  the 
sale.  M  r.  Meeson's  Will,  by  Rider  Haggard,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  selling  books.  In  it  the  distinguished  author  of 
African  tales  has  sharpened  his  knife  and  declared  war 
against  the  publishers.  That  class  of  business  men,  how- 
ever,  do  not  seem  to  be  any  the  worse  for  it,  and  the 
subgenus  of  the  booksellers  sell  the  book  with  pleasure. 
By  the  way  it  was  a  capital  move  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  Times  to  secure  advance  sheets  and  publish  the 
latest  work  of  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day. 
No  book  of  biography  has  been  published  for  a  long  time 
which  has  taken  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  by  Them- 
selves. A  volume  which  sells  in  London  for  forty-one 
shillings  and  in  this  country  for  $12  cannot  be  called 
cheap,  and  for  biography  one  would  be  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  price  as  almost  prohibitory.  Yet  the  London 
sales  are  reported  as  being  over  twelve  thousand,  and  one 
firm  alone  in  New  York,  Brcntano's,  have  sold  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  a  delightful  book,  full  of  chat  and 
gossip  about  people  of  note,  whom  Mr.  Bancroft  and  his 
wife  have  met  in  their  long  career  in  the  theatrical  world. 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  N.  Y. 
Graphic,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Glynn,  who,  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  has  attended  to  the  editorial  management  of  the 
New  York  Weekly,  gave  this  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do 
you  think  that  the  public  taste  has  advanced  ?  " — referring 
to  the  light  literature  of  the  weekly  story  papers.  "  Indeed 
it  has.  Some  of  the  stories  that  won  popular  appreciation 
twenty  years  ago  would  not  create  a  ripple  of  excitement 
to-day.  For  instance,  the  desire  for  Indian  stories  has 
been  sated,  and  to-day  they  arc  almost  obsolete.  Even  with 
'  slightly  idealized  '  portraiture  they  fail  to  attract  readers. 
With  the  diffusion  of  good  literature  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  authors,  public  taste  has  improved,  and 
better  stories  are  now  demanded  than  in  years  past.  Un- 
natural border  romances,  as  well  as  tame  love  stories,  full 
of  tedious  descriptive  passages,  nowadays  fall  flat.  Stories 
that  are  lifelike,  with  brisk  action  and  crisp  dialogue, 
attract  the  most  admirers.  A  spice  of  sensationalism — 
highly-wrought  dramatic  action — helps  a  story  amazingly, 
and  we  try  to  impress  this  fact  upon  our  novelists." 

A  book  for  readers  to  look  out  for  the  current  month  is 
What  Dreams  May  Come,  a  weird,  striking  and  powerful  love 
story  by  anew  writer— a  woman,  young,  beautiful  and  under 
the  parasol  of  a  nom  de  plume.   The  book  is  now  in  press 


by  Belford,  Clark  &  Co.  Professional  readers  give  it  a 
strong  opinion.  They  decide  the  literary  style  to  be  "ex- 
cellent, and  the  plot  one  to  leave  an  impress  on  the  reader's 
memory."  The  motif  of  the  story  is  semi-supernatural, 
dealing  with  mesmerism,  telepathy,  heredity,  reincarnation, 
and  transmigration  of  souls.  The  love  is  between  a  young 
Englishman  and  a  Welsh  girl.  The  story  ends  tragically. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  announces  a  new  story,  Passe  Rose, 
by  A.  S.  Hardy,  author  of  But  Yet  a  Woman.  It  will 
begin  in  the  September  number  of  the  magazine.  Its 
author  is  a  professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  has  been  very  successful  with  his  novels.  The 
Crucifier,  by  Mr.  Morris,  will  soon  make  its  appearance 
published  by  the  author.  On  account  of  its  boldness  in 
religious  matters  it  is  said  to  have  been  refused  by  several 
of  the  prominent  publishers  of  this  city. 

The  series  of  American  Commonwealths,  which  are 
being  published  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Horace 
E.  Scudder,  has  with  the  current  month  reached  its  tenth 
volume.  Lucicn  Carr,  the  assistant  curator  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archeology,  was  chosen  to  write  about  Mis- 
souri, a  Bone  of  Contention,  and  thoroughly  well  has  the 
task  been  performed.  From  the  days  when  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana  Missouri  formed  a  part  of  French  terri- 
tory, a  territory  of  which  the  alleged  proprietors  had  little 
if  any  knowledge,  through  the  brief  period  of  Spanish 
ownership  to  the  present  time,  he  has  traced  the  history  of 
the  great  Western  State  with  a  care  and  discriminating 
judgment  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  There  is  little 
in  the  story  of  a  romantic  nature,  for  Missouri  did  not  see 
any  serious  Indian  wars,  such  as  have  made  Kentucky 
famous  as  the  "  bloody  ground,"  nor  has  she  been  the 
scene  of  any  great  struggles  which  were  peculiar  to  herself. 
Yet  her  history  is  well  worth  reading  as  that  of  a  type  of 
the  Middle  West,  and  in  it  can  be  found  an  important 
chapter  in  the  chronicle  of  the  national  life.  In  one  regard 
Missouri  will  always  have  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to 
her  name.  The  so-called  Missouri  Compromise  was  the 
result  of  the  first  struggle  in  Congress  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  States.  Mr.  Carr  in  his  chapter  upon  this 
brings  out  the  points  in  dispute  and  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  compromise  with  extreme  clearness.  Mr.  Carr  has 
the  faculty  of  the  historian  and  is  able  to  present  a  balanced 
picture  in  which  no  part  is  lost  from  lack  of  clearness. 

To  those  who  have  not  read  Chita  :  A  Memory  of  Lost 
Island,  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  we  earnestly  recommend  that 
they  should  do  so — and  at  once.  It  is  published  complete 
in  Harper's  Magazine  for  April.  It  is  a  charming  story. 
"  Crude,"  some  say,  but  oh  !  so  breezy  of  the  Gulf,  and 
delightful  in  its  word  painting,  in  its  wealth  of  description, 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  characters.  It  is  nature — not  with 
its  hair  combed  by  the  ultra-literary  hand— and  no  signs 
"  Please  keep  off  the  grass."  Get  the  magazine  and  read 
this  story.  How  it  escaped  "  the  copper  cylinder  "  of  the 
Harpcr«jstablishnient  we  shall  never  cease  td  wonder. 

One  of  the  queer  experiences  in  book  writing  and  pub- 
lishing is  that  of  Archibald  Clavering  Gunther,  with  his 
two  gentlemen  of  fiction,  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Potter  of  Texas.  These  two  books  have  made  the 
author  a  small  fortune,  and  he  is  under  no  obligations 
save  to  the  purchasing  public.  Potter  of  Texas  has  a 
history.  The  original  manuscript  is  about  as  old  as  Mr. 
Gunthcr's  ambition.  It  was  first  written  as  a  play— years 
ago.  The  author  tried  it  on  everybody,  and  everything, 
including  the  traditional  "dog."  Then  it  was  in  mercy 
buried.    With  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  Mr.  Gunther 
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tramped  this  city,  and  neighboring  cities,  seeking  a  pub- 
lisher. Finally  he  determined  with  great  misgivings  to  print 
a  small  edition  himself.  The  critics  damned,  and  the  pub- 
lic bought  Then  came  the  resurrection  of  Mr.  Gunther's 
old  love — Mr.  Potter — galvanized  and  made  gay.  But  the 
success  of  Potter  has  not  eclipsed  Barnes.  A  Californian 
recently  returned  from  Europe  says,  "  From  San  Francisco 
to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  back  to  New  York  I  saw  nothing 
but  Barnes  of  New  York.  It  is  on  every  steamer  and  on 
all  the  railway  and  news  stands.  The  English  have  given 
it  a  gorgeous  edition.  In  spite  of  some  trifling  faults  of 
syntax  and  originalities  of  style  foreigners  persist  in  regard- 
ing it  as '  the  great  American  novel.' "  Is  this  retribution  ? 

The  new  book  by  M.  Zola,  Le  Rcve,  will  be  published 
in  this  country  before  very  long.  In  fact,  it  will  appear 
here  before  its  completion  in  Paris.  Messrs.  Laird  &  Lee, 
of  Chicago,  through  Mr.  H.  De  Vermontt  negotiated  for 
the  manuscript,  paying,  so  rumor  says,  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  Mr.  Vermont  is  at  work  upon  the  translation 
now,  the  copy  having  but  recently  arrived.  Of  the  book 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Telegraph  says  : 

For  a  wonder  M.  Zola  has  turned  his  talent*  to  the  production  of  a 
volume  which  promises  to  be  free  from  filth.  The  new  work.  Le 
Rcve,  is,  strange  to  say,  almost  of  the  "goody-goody"  order,  and 
night  be  read  on  a  Sunday  night  by  Mrs.  Grundy  and  all  her  daugh- 
ters. The  transformation  is  wonderful,  and  when  the  book  appears 
in  due  course  it  will  no  doubt  take  the  world  by  surprise.  M.  Zola's 
new  heroine  is  a  lady  called  Angelique  Marie,  quite  a  name  for  a  nun. 
She  is  an  outcast  who  has  been  reared  by  "  poor  but  honest "  people 
who  make  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  robes.  At  fifteen  Angelique 
meets  Fe'lician,  an  utterly  good  young  man.  He  is  rich,  brave,  and, 
in  fact,  a  paragon  of  the  old  stereotyped  stamp.  The  dream  or  reve 
of  Ange'liquc  is  to  wed  her  lover,  and  she  does  so.  The  psychologi- 
cal power  of  M.  Zola  is  well  brought  out  in  his  analysis  of  Angelique 's 
character  as  she  gradually  shakes  off  the  influence  of  the  wicked  Ron- 
gon-Macquart  surroundings  in  which  she  passed  her  early  days  and 
emerges  into  the  grace  and  gentleness  of  a  life  passed  under  the 
shadow  of  a  cathedral.  There  is  a  good  bishop  in  M.  Zola's  story, 
whose  character  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  author  by  the 
Abbe"  Constantly  This  is  the  idea  of  1>  R«ve ;  but  it  would, 
of  course,  be  difficult  to  pronouoce  a  judgment  on  the  work  before  it 
is  completed.  By  composing  a  few  similar  volumes  and  burning  much 
of  what  he  has  written,  M.  Zola  may  become  an  Academician  yet. 

The  Sun  observes :  The  English  have  a  very  happy 
faculty  of  appropriating  to  themselves  all  that  seems  good 
in  others.  It  is  not  long  since  Messrs.  Macmillan  published 
a  life  of  Hawthorne  in  their  series  of  English  Men  of 
Letters — not  Men  of  English  Letters — and  now  the  St. 
James's  Gazette  comes  along  and  appropriates  our  only 
Lowell  in  the  following  refreshing  and  clever  lines  : 

Some  living  poets  have,  it  seems,  the  art 

Though  old  in  years,  of  keeping  young  at  heart. 

In  Mr.  Browning'*  latest  verse  there  glows 

The  core  of  fire  unquenched  by  winter  snows  ; 

And  Tennyson,  at  three  score  years  and  ten. 

As  many  think,  writes  better  now  than  when 

He  sang  of  Hallam's  loss  and  Arthur's  fall. 

And  wrote  the  earlier  tale  of  Locksley  Hall. 

Columbia's  Muses  (if  indeed  we  can 

Call  Mr.  I.owell  an  American) 

Seem  no  less  dowered  with  immortal  youth. 

Heartsease  and  Rue  we  know  to  be  in  truth 

The  work  of  one  whose  earliest  writings  date 

From  :837       '3*  : 

But  H  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  time 

Has  not  yet  jangled  the  sweet  mellow  chime 

Of  Mr.  Lowell's  bells  when  he  inclines 

To  shape  bis  serious,  polished,  lyric  lines. 

The  Chicago  Herald,  in  a  brief,  impassioned  editorial, 
urges  Western  writers  to  refuse  allegiance  to  the  Southern 
literary  oligarchy,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  alleged  cult- 


ure of  the  East  cuts  the  heart  out  of  originality.  Further- 
more, in  prophetic  strain,  it  predicts  that  soon  only  print- 
ing presses  will  be  left  in  the  East,  and  this  day  will  be 
hastened  if  Western  and  Southern  writers  will  only  stop 
at  home— N.  Y.  Sun. 

The  task  of  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  get  up  a  certain 
amount  of  pointed  humor  daily  is  more  laborious  than  that 
of  a  hod  carrier.  It  is  something  like  it,  too.  He  just 
carries  stuff  to  the  level  of  the  average  comprehension,  and 
having  deposited  it  before  the  person  to  get  the  benefit  of 
it,  goes  after  more.  How  does  the  humorist  work  ?  Well, 
it  depends  largely  upon  his  temperament  and  greater  or 
less  fitness  for  his  specialty.  Some  men,  although  they 
may  have  fair  ability  in  some  lines  of  writing,  are  slow  to 
originate  a  humorous  idea,  notwithstanding  that  they  can 
appreciate  it  in  others.  To  such  the  writing  of  a  humor- 
ous paragraph  or  article  is  something  to  be  dreaded-  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  newspaper  ethics  for  a  professional 
writer  to  decline  to  get  up  an  article  on  any  subject  or 
from  any  standpoint.  Given  a  theme  and  told  to  treat  it 
humorously,  the  most  sedate  member  of  a  newspaper  staff 
will  attack  it  without  hesitation,  and  in  his  own  time  will 
do  the  work  well,  perhaps  as  well  as  the  man  whose  spe- 
cialty is  humor.  But,  ah,  the  labor  of  the  sedate  man  ! 
How  each  queer  simile,  every  epigrammatic  sentence  and 
every  odd  expression  will  wring  his  soul  and  make  his 
brain  throb !  Fun  !  Tell  him  that  he  ought  to  enjoy  his 
own  fun,  and  he  will  probably  brain  you  with  the  office 
poker.  Ask  the  regular  paragTapher  whether  he  enjoys  his 
work,  and  he  will  think  you  a  fool.  He  does  it  because  it  is 
his  work,  but  the  terrible  wrestle  he  has  with  the  English 
language  every  day  to  evolve  those  atrocious  witticisms  of 
his  no  one  knows  but  himself.  To  the  young  man  who 
thinks  of  going  into  newspaper  work  as  a  funny  man,  there 
is  only  one  word  of  advice  to  be  given,  and  that,  by  the 
way,  was  used  by  the  most  dismal  humorist  of  the  present 
century,  London  Punch  :  "  Don't !  "—Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

Discussing  the  romance  of  the  future,  The  London  Spec- 
tator says  that  "  the  realm  of  the  half-supernatural  has 
been  much  worked,  but  it  is  by  no  means  exhausted  yet. 
Is  there  nowhere  a  family  merged  in  our  complex  civiliza- 
tion which  descends,  and  knows  that  it  descends,  from  the 
race  believed  by  old  commentators  to  be  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  the  half-breeds  of  heaven,  the  children  of  angels 
and  men,  and  which  retains  from  that  descent  powers  and 
capacities  and  longings,  and  above  all  certainties,  as  to 
another  life,  and  with  them  religious  obligations  unknown 
to  its  fellows  all  around,  always  operative,  yet  always  of 
necessity  concealed  ?  Is  there  no  one  who  is  undying,  yet 
must  obey  all  other  conditions  of  humanity  ;  no  one  ex- 
cept St.  Leon  for  whom  wealth  is  producible  at  v/ill,  yet 
who  dreads  to  use  his  power ;  no  one  possessed  of  the 
faculty  Bulwer  used  to  hint  at,  but  never  utilized  in  his 
half-supernatural  stories,  of  generating  in  another  mind 
any  idea  he  would  ?  The  novelists  who  have  used  mes- 
merism as  a  machine  have  thought  of  that  power,  but  have 
always  limited  it  to  its  subject's  periods  of  unconsciousness 
and  employed  it  for  some  comparatively  trifling  end.  Ex- 
cept in  the  departments  of  mesmerism  and  sleep  walking, 
the  romance  writers  have  hardly  utilized  the  facts  of  psy- 
chology now  creeping  slowly  into  common  knowledge,  while 
they  have  left  the  machinery  of  science  to  Jules  Verne, 
who  uses  it  with  the  intellectual  subtlety  of  a  peep  show 
proprietor  who  has  hired  an  electric  light.  Suppose  a  man 
in  his  sleep  learned  all  that  waking  he  desired  to  know.  It 
would  be  but  a  grand  exaggeration  of  some  well-known 
mental  processes  in  sleep.'' 
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A  Dream  Maiden- Chambers'  Journal 
The  dawn  of  tlay  is  sweet  and  still. 
Ant)  fair  the  light  of  noon. 
<  When,  wrapped  in  purple  haze,  the  hill 

l>rcains  through  a  golden  June. 

But  stilt  the  hour  I  love  the  best 
Comes  when  the  sun  has  rolled 

His  glowing  chariot  where  the  west 
Throws  wide  her  gates  of  gold  ; 

For  theji  I  seek  the  land  of  dreams, 

And  all  the  world  to  me 
Falls  faint  and  far  as  songs  of  streams 

To  one  who  hears  the  sea. 

Where  low  above  the  river  shore 
The  rustling  branches  swing, 

The  lady  of  my  dreams  once  more 
With  me  is  wandering. 

I  sec  her  bright  hair's  sunny  gleam, 
Her  lithe  form's  slender  grace  ; 

But  even  in  my  dearest  dream 
I  never  see  her  face. 

Far  over  all  that  pleasant  land 

Her  happy  voice  is  borne, 
Sweeter  than  waves  along  the  strand 

Or  winds  among  the  corn. 

The  sea-gull  stays  his  flight  to  hear, 

The  brook  his  babble  stills, 
And  on  the  mountain  side  the  deer 

That  subtle  music  thrills. 

Yet  all  the  magic  of  her  song. 

Far  sweeter  than  the  birds 
That  sing  the  summer  woods  among. 

For  me  has  never  words. 

But  still  I  follow  where  she  goes, 

Until  the  cruel  day 
Steals  down  the  path  of  pearl  and  rose 

To  bear  my  love  away. 

Time  brings,  I  know,  an  hour  for  mo. 
When  dreaming  will  be  past. 

When  I  my  lady's  face  shall  see 
And  hear  her  words  at  last. 

Oh,  that  the  happy  day  would  rise. 

When  »he  for  whom  I  wait 
Will  come  from  the  dim  land  that  lies 

Beyond  the  Ivory  Gate  ! 

— D.  J.  Robertson. 

Salve,  Caput  Crucntatum — The  Spectator 
Hail  to  Thee,  Thou  head  of  mourning, 
Crowned  with  thorns  for  pain  and  scorning  ; 
Mocked  and  bleeding,  broken,  wounded. 
Spat  upon,  by  foes  surrounded  ; 

Bruised  with  the  rod's  indignity. 
Hail  to  Thee,  from  whose  resplendent 
Face  has  fled  the  light  transcendent  ; 
Ijo,  thy  splendor  paling,  pining. 
Thou,  before  whose  awful  shining 

Heaven's  cohorts  quake  and  bow  the  knee  '. 
All  Thy  strength.  Thy  bloom  have  faded  ; 
Who  hath  thus  Thy  stale  degraded  : 
Death  upon  Thy  brow  is  written  ; 
Sec  the  wan,  worn  limbs,  the  smitten 

Breast  upon  the  cruel  tree  ! 
Thus  despised,  thus  desecrated, 
T>tus  in  dying  desolated, 


Slain  for  me  of  sinners  vilest. 
Loving  Lord,  on  me  Thou  smilest ; 

Shine  forth,  bright  face  and  strengthen  me  \ 
In  Thy  passion  do  not  scom  me, 
Gentle  Shepherd,  who  hast  borne  me  ; 
From  whose  mouth  I  drank  the  healing 
Draught  of  milk  and  honey.  Mealing, 

Far  sweeter  than  all  sweets  that  be  ! 
I  have  sinned  ;  yet  do  not  spurn  me ! 
From  Thy  side  Thou  shah  not  turn  me  ! 
While  death's  shades  are  round  Thee  closing. 
Lean  upon  my  breast,  reposing 

In  my  arms.    Thy  head  on  me  '. 
Oh,  to  share  with  Thee  the  anguish 
Of  Thy  cross,  with  Thee  to  languish. 
In  Thy  sacred  wounds  tt>  hide  me. 
From  Thy  cross  do  not  divide  me. 

At  its  foot  I'll  die  with  Thee  : 
To  Thy  bitter  death  and  tender. 
Dearest  Lord,  these  thanks  1  render  ; 
Jesu  mild  and  piteous,  hear  me, 
Hear  Thy  servant's  prayer,  be  near  me. 

Lest  death  without  Thee  fall  on  me  ! 
When  the  word  goes  forth  for  dying. 
Listen  to  my  lonely  crying  ; 
In  death's  dreadful  hour  delay  not ; 
Jesu,  come,  be  swift  and  stay  not  ; 

Protect  me,  save,  and  set  me  free  ! 
When  by  Thre  my  soul  is  bidden, 
Let  not  then  Thy  face  be  hidden  ! 
Lover  whom  'tis  life  to  cherish, 
Shine,  and  leave  me  not  to  perish  ! 

Bend  from  Thy  cross  and  succor  me ! 

—John  Addingion  Symonds. 

A  Rain  Rhyme— SI.  Nicholas 

With  pitter-patter,  pitter-patter, 

On  my  window  pane, 
Tapped  chipper  little  visitors, 

The  tiny  drops  of  rain  ; 
They  did  not  ask  to  enter, 

But  in  liquid  tones  I  heard 
This  story,  which,  as  told  to  me, 

I  tell  you  word  for  word  : 

"  Within  a  cool,  deep  well  we  lived, 

(jnitc  happy,  side  by  side, 
Until  an  empty  bucket  came, 

And  asked  us  out  to  ride  ; 
Then  springing  in.  away  we  went. 

Drawn  up  into  the  air. 
And  a  pretty  china  pitcher 

Stood  waiting  for  us  there. 

"  Beneath  that  pitcher  s  brim  we  thought 

Much  happiness  to  see; 
But  soon  a  lump  of  ice  popped  in, 

With  whom  we  can't  agree; 
For  though  ice  claimed  relationship 

liefore  it  married  Frost, 
With  such  a  hard,  cold-hearted  thing 

All  sympathy  is  lost. 

"  Ice  tried  to  steal  our  heat  away.  . 

Hut  Air  was  on  our  side. 
And  when  it  fell  how  cold  we  were. 

It  just  sat  down  and  cried  ; 
You  might  have  seen  the  tears  upot 

The  pitcher  where  they  pressed. 
Till  ice  itself  was  forced  to  melt. 

And  mingle  with  the  rest. 
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'•  But  next  day  I  have  to  tell  you 

Of  a  most  amazing  thing — 
Above  a  blaring  fire 

W'c  were  made  to  sit  and  sing. 
Till  Bubbles  brought  the  message  up. 

That  Heat  would  set  us  free  ; 
When,  boiling  hard,  we  just  steamed  off. 

And  gained  our  liberty  ! 

"  We  bounded  off  with  motion  swift, 
But  met  a  colder  wind, 
Which  blew  so  fast  that  everything 
Grew  cloudy  to  our  mind. 


We  cared  not  to  go  higher  then, 

We  felt  a  heavy  chill, 
And  down  we  came  quite  suddenly 

Upon  your  window-sill." 

Now,  little  people,  everywhere, 

There  is  a  saying  old, 
Thai  "  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom 

Of  the  well ;"  and  we  make  bold 
To  say  :  Within  this  bucketful 

Of  water  you  may  find 
Some  grains  of  truth  drawn  up  to  store 

Within  each  busy  mind. 


The  House  of  Hate — Lippincotf  t  Magazine 

Mine  enemy  builded  well,  with  the  soft  blue  hills  in  sight  ; 
But  betwixt  his  house  and  the  hills  I  builded  a  house  for  spite : 
And  the  name  thereof  I  set  in  the  stonework  over  the  gate, 
With  a  caning  of  bats  and  apes,  and  I  called  it  the  House  of  Hate. 

And  the  front  was  alive  with  masks  of  malice  and  of  despair. 

Horned  demons  that  leered  in  stone,  and  women  with  serpent  hair  ; 

That  whenever  his  glance  would  rest  on  the  soft  hills  far  and  blue, 

It  must  fall  on  mine  evil  work,  and  my  hatred  should  pierce  him  through. 

And  1  said,  "  I  will  dwell  herein,  for  beholding  my  heart's  desire 
On  my  foe."  and  1  knelt,  and  fain  had  brightened  the  hearth  with  lire  ; 
But  the  brands  they  would  hiss  and  die,  as  with  curses  a  strangled  man, 
And  the  hearth  was  cold  from  the  hour  that  the  House  of  Hate  began. 

And  I  called  with  a  voice  of  power,  "  Make  ye  merry,  all  friends  of  mine. 

In  the  Hall  of  my  House  of  Hate,  where  is  plentiful  store  and  wine; 

We  will  drink  unhealth  together  unto  him  I  have  foiled  and  fooled!  " 

And  they  stared  and  they  passed  me  by;  but  I  scorned  to  be  thereby  schooled. 

And  I  ordered  my  board  for  feast,  and  I  drank  in  the  topmost  seat 
Choice  grape  from  a  curious  cup  ;  and  the  first  it  was  wonder-sweet ; 
But  the  second  was  bitter  indeed,  and  the  third  was  bitter  and  black, 
And  the  gloom  of  the  grave  came  on  me  and  I  cast  the  cup  to  wrack. 

Alone,  1  was  stark  alone,  and  the  shadows  were  each  a  fear. 
And  thinly  1  laughed,  but  once,  for  the  echoes  were  strange  to  hear; 
And  the  wind  on  the  stairway  howled,  as  a  green-eyed  wolf  might  cry. 
And  I  heard  my  heart :  I  must  look  on  the  face  of  a  man  or  die  ! 

So  I  crept  to  my  mirrored  face,  and  I  looked,  and  I  saw  it  grown 
(By  the  light  in  my  shaking  hand)  to  the  like  of  the  masks  of  stone  ; 
And  with  horror  I  shrieked  aloud  as  I  flung  my  torch  and  fled; 
And  a  fire-snake  wreathed  where  it  fell,  and  at  midnight  the  sky  was  red. 

And  at  morn,  when  the  House  of  Hate  was  a  ruin,  despoiled  of  flame. 
I  fell  at  mine  enemy's  feet  and  besought  him  to  slay  my  shame. 
But  he  looked  in  mine  eyes  and  smiled,  and  his  eyes  were  calm  and  great; 
••  Vou  rave  or  have  dreamed,"  he  said;  "  1  saw  not  your  House  of  Hate  1 " 


A  Wayside  Calvary— Atlantic  Monthly 

The  carven  Christ  hangs  gaunt  and  grim 

Beneath  his  blue  Picardian  skies, 
And  piteous,  perchance,  to  him 
5eems  every  man  that  lives  and  dies. 
Here,  hid  from  hate  of  alien  eyes. 

Two  hundred  Prussians  sleep,  they  say. 
Beneath  the  cross  whose  shadow  lies 
Athwart  the  road  to  Catelet. 

'Mid  foes  they  slumber  unafraid, 

Made  whole  by  Death,  the  cunning  leech. 
And  near  the  long  white  roadway  laid, 
By  his  cold  arms,  beyond  all  reach 
Of  •'  Hcimweh  "  pangs  or  stranger's  speech  ; 

Of  curse  or  blessing  naught  reck  they. 
Or  snows  that  hide  nor  suns  that  bleach 
The  dusty  road  to  Catelet. 

Of  garlands  laid  or  blossoms  spread 
The  Prussians'  sun-scorched  mound  lies  bare  ; 


But  thin  grass  creeps  above  the  dead. 
And  pallid  poppies  flutter  fair, 
And  fling  their  drowsy  treasures  there 
Beneath  the  symbol,  stark  and  gray. 
That  hath  the  strangers  in  its  care 
Beside  the  road  to  Catelet. 

He  and  She— Outing 

"  If  I  were  king,"  he  said, 

"  And  you  were  just  a  lowly  beggar  maid, 
With  my  strong  hand  I'd  lift  you  to  my  side 
And  crown  you  queen  ;  and  in  the  great  king's  bride 
Men  would  not  know. 

Or  would  forget,  the  beggar  maid." 

"  If  I  were  queen,"  she  said, 

'•  And  you  a  careless,  wandering  minstrel,  strayed 
To  my  fair  court.  I'd  set  you  on  the  throne  ; 
And  being  there,  the  greatest  king  e'er  known. 
I  would  kneel  down 

And  serve  you  as  your  maid." 
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GENERAL  GOSSIP  ABOUT  AUTHORS  AND  WRITERS* 


Time  was  when  all  literary  women  were  supposed  to  be 
homely.  To-day  beauty  is  becoming  fashionable  in  the 
clan.  Maud  Howe,  Amelie  Rives  Chandler,  Dudu  Fletcher, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  and  Madame  Lanza 
arc  all  handsome  women.  Maud  Howe,  or  rather  Mrs. 
Elliot,  has  a  Juno  figure,  and  eyes  and  hair  of  rich, 
warm  brown.  She  is  much  given  to  sesthetic  gowns  of 
sad-colored  green,  and  tangles  up  water-lilies  in  her  hair. 
She  has  the  carriage  of  an  empress.  Amllie  Rives  Chand- 
ler has  blue  eyes,  golden '  brown  hair,  and  a  pretty  com- 
plexion. She  disdains  gowns  upon  ordinary  occasions,  and 
winds  herself  up  in  yards  of  nun's- veiling  or  camel's-hair. 
Dudu  Fletcher  has  a  wonderful  head  of  golden  hair,  black, 
flashing  eyes,  and  gets  her  gowns  from  a  French  milliner. 
Mrs.  Burnett  is  a  striking  brunette,  and  also  affects  the 
aesthetic.  Blanche  Willis  Howard  is  described  as  having 
an  unusually  fine  presence  and  attractive  face.  Madame 
Lanza  (Dr.  Hammond's  daughter)  is  a  blonde  of  the 
purest  type.  Her  hair  is  reddish,  her  eyes  dark  gray,  her 
skin  fair  and  her  features  strong,  but  feminine.  She  wears 
her  hair  short  and  much  frizzed.  She  dresses  like  the 
average  society  woman,  and  is  addicted  to  white  furs. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  Marion  Crawford,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  Henry  James,  and  Edgar  Saltus  are  the  best 
looking  of  the  men.  Hawthorne  is  nearly  six  feet  and 
measures  forty-eight  inches  about  the  chest.  He  has  a 
strong,  dark,  rather  stern  face,  and  wears  his  hair  long. 
Crawford  has  black  hair,  blue  eyes  and  a  good  figure.  He 
was  a  great  belle  before  he  was  married.  Aldrich  has  a 
splendid  pair  of  dark  eyes  and  a  carefully  waxed  mous- 
tache. James  has  dark  hair  and  beard,  a  fine,  calm  pro- 
file, thoughtful  eyes  and  an  intellectual  head.  Saltus  is 
dark  as  an  Indian,  and  wears  his  hair  as  carefully  straight. 
His  bead  is  remarkably  well  shaped,  but  he  has  a  spoilt, 
pouting,  boyish  face.  He  does  not  look  twenty-five.  All 
of  these  men  dress  like  rational  individuals.  Bret  Harte 
used  to  be  one  of  the  good-looking  men  of  fiction  ;  but  his 
method  of  living  has  put  beauty  away  forever. 

The  gossip  regarding  Amebic  Rives  Chandler  is  on  the 
wane.  Still  there  is  interest  There  is  a  slight  reactionary 
movement  on  the  question  of  her  beauty.  It  may  interest 
those  who  have  seen  her  pictures  to  know  that  she  is  just 
five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  inclined  to  be  stout. 
The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Chandler  to 
the  author  of  this  gossip  just  previous  to  her  marriage  and 
when  the  music  regarding  her  was  at  concert  pitch  : 

"  I  think  that  one  reason  the  critics  fail  to  annoy  mc  more  is  the 
fact  that  what  I  have  published  seems  to  mc  so  insignificant  and 
small  a  portion  of  the  work  that  I  have  already  accomplished.  Dramas 
arc  what  I  care  most  to  write.  I  will  probably  write  a  serial  for  a  cer- 
tain magazine  to  appear  two  yean  from  this  time.  I  do  not  know.  I 
never  take  orders.  I  may  write  more  old-time  stories.  I  don't  know. 
Since  people  have  taken  up  the  idea  that  I  mean  to  pose  as  an  Eliza- 
bethan scholar  it  has  startled  me  so  that  I  find  no  rest  in  the  thought 
of  writing  more  of  that  period.  The  extent  of  my  erudition  in  that 
quarter  consists  of  having  read  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  tome  old  glossa- 
ries, and  some  of  Worcester's  Dictionary.  This  is  all  that  I  can  really 
tell  you,  except  that  1  don't  smoke  cigarettes,  don't  receive  men  in 
bowers  of  roses,  and  couldn't  jump  a  five-barred  gate  if  I  would  !  " 

Of  California's  four  foremost  literary  women  there  are 
now  located  in  New  York  Mrs.  George  Athcrton,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Goodman  (formerly  Mrs.  M.  B.  Unger\  and  Mrs. 

*  In  this  department  all  outside  information  is  properly  credited. 
Unless  so  credited,  the  matter  is  original  with  Current  Literature. 


Robert  McDonald.  Mrs.  Atherton  developed  from  society, 
and  made  her  reputation  by  the  publication  of  The  Ran- 
dolphs, a  serial  with  a  local  color,  which  appeared  in  The 
Argonaut,  and  which  created  a  sensation.  During  the 
months  of  its  publication  little  else  was  talked  of,  the 
work  being  done  anonymously.  The  story  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  episodes  of  California 
literary  journalism.  Mrs.  Atherton  has  a  novel  in  press 
with  Belford,  Clark  &  Co.,  to  appear  early  in  July.  Mrs. 
McDonald  is  an  admirable  satirical  writer,  a  good  critic, 
a  splendid  all-round  worker,  and  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  journalists,  generally,  in  San  Francisco.  She  came 
East  with  the  correspondence  of  a  half-dozen  papers. 
Her  first  venture  on  this  side  was  a  story  for  the  McClure 
Syndicate,  called  The  Strange  Testimony  of  Dr.  Chandos  in 
the  Westhavcn  Case.  This  story  attracted  much  attention 
and  brought  her  many  flattering  offers  from  syndicates 
and  editors.  She  has  also  written  a  number  of  scientific 
stories,  which  have  been  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  written. 
She  signs  herself  Ballard  Craig.  Mrs.  Goodman  left  a 
brilliant  record  in  California  for  versatility  and  abundant 
work.  During  the  three  or  four  years  which  preceded 
her  departure  from  the  Pacific  Coast  she  was  connected  with 
almost  every  prominent  daily  and  weekly  paper  in  San 
Francisco,  and  at  one  time  wrote  the  entire  "  Inglcside  " 
from  editorials  to  translations.  She  was  also  in  great 
demand  as  an  art  critic.  For  this  line  of  work  she  has 
had  two  years  of  special  training  in  Paris  and  London, 
her  foreign  correspondence  being  for  the  San  Francisco 
papers.  Her  work  is  very  clever.  Returned  lately  from 
abroad,  she  is  now  located  permanently  in  New  York. 
She  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Goodman,  the  artist 


Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  is  a  young  Southern  woman 
barely  out  of  her  teens  who  has  been  working  her  way 
quietly  for  some  time,  and  has  just  sprung  into  wide  recog- 
nition. She  began  by  sending  anonymous  squibs  to  the 
papers,  which  were  at  once  accepted.  Then,  while  spend- 
ing a  summer  at  an  Arkansas  plantation,  she  wrote  two 
dialect  stories  which  she  sent  to  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
He  promptly  published  them,  and  her  next  venture, 
Uncle  Mingo's  Speculations,  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
The  New  Princeton  Review.  It  attracted  much  attention 
in  its  limited  circle  of  readers,  but  The  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  in  the  May  Harper,  at  once  placed 
her  among  the  good  dialect  writers.  America  and  The 
Youth's  Companion  will  publish  her  next  efforts.  Mrs. 
Stuart  is  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  a  cousin  of  S. 
D.  McEnery,  the  Governor  of  the  State.  She  is  described 
as  tall,  slim,  stately,  with  fine  dark  eyes,  set  somewhat 
close  together,  and  thick  brown  hair  combed  serenely 
back  from  an  intellectual  and  impressive  brow. 

A  writer  of  whom  the  South  has  good  cause  to  be 
proud  is  undoubtedly  Lafcadio  Heam.  No  magazine 
story  in  the  last  ten  years  has  attracted  such  wide-spread 
recognition,  such  unqualified  admiration  as  "Chita :  A  Tale 
of  Lost  Island. "  A  more  brilliant  piece  of  descriptive  work 
has  never  come  out  of  the  South.  Mr.  Hearn  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  letters  before  the  appearance  of  "  Chita." 
His  first  venture  was  a  translation  of  Gautier's  "One of 
Cleopatra's  Nights."  After  this  came  "  Stray  Leaves  from 
Strange  Literature,"  then  that  piquant  and  original  volume 
"  Chinese  Ghosts. "    Mr.  Heam  is  the  child  of  a  Greek 
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mother  and  an  English  father,  and  was  born  in  Santa 
Maura  while  the  Septinsular  Republic  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain.  There  were  reverses  and  the 
family  moved  to  America. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Barr,  who  is  widely  known  as  a  writer  of 
healthful,  pleasant  stories,  is  a  nice  old  lady,  with  white 
hair.  Like  many  a  writer  of  to-day  she  entered  the  ranks 
of  novelists  as  a  breadwinner,  not  as  an  enthusiast.  She  was 
living  on  a  Mexican  ranch  when  the  yellow  fever  came  and 
carried  off  her  husband  and  all  of  her  sons.  She  was  left  with 
three  daughters  and  next  to  nothing  to  support  them  with. 
She  managed  to  sell  her  place  and  came  North  and  wrote  a 
book.  It  was  successful  and  she  now  makes  a  good  income. 
Her  eldest  daughter  also  wrote  for  Harper's  publications 
for  several  years  and  finally  married  Kirke  Monroe,  who  was 
one  of  her  editors.  She  called  on  him  "  to  give  him  a  piece 
of  her  mind  "  for  refusing  one  of  her  articles ;  fifteen  days 
later  they  were  engaged.  Mrs.  Barr  has  another  daughter 
of  literary  proclivities,  who  is  heralded  as  full  of  promise. 

Miss  Helen  Martin  of  Providence,  R  I.  is  a  rising  literary 
star.  She  is  not  twenty,  is  very  rich  and  highly  connected, 
but  cares  nothing  for  society  and  has  great  literary  ambi- 
tion. She  made  her  debut  and  served  her  apprenticeship 
in  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal,  and  has  just  had  a 
story  accepted  by  one  of  the  magazines.  The  editors  like 
the  story  so  much  that  they  will  have  it  illustrated. 

Miss  Ethel  Ingalls  is  another  young  woman  of  the  upper 
ten  thousand — in  which  the  literary  fever  is  raging  at  pres- 
ent—who seems  determined  to  win  a  name  by  her  pen. 
She  is  sensible  enough  to  begin  with  the  papers,  and  in 
them  learn  concise  style  and  the  art  of  arranging  her 
ideas.  Those  who  are  willing  to  begin  as  a  super  and  rise 
by  slow  and  graduated  steps  to  the  front  rank  have  more 
chance  of  permanent  success  than  those  who  shoot  up  like 
a  rocket.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  very  apt  to  come 
down  like  a  stick.  Still  that  is  preferable  to  being  the 
stick  without  the  companionship  of  the  rocket. 

Blanche  Willis  Howard  drives  about  Stuttgart  with  a 
pair  of  white  ponies  and  is  one  of  the  best-known  figures 
of  the  city.  She  has  had  many  opportunities  of  marrying. 
A  publisher  of  her  present  home  worth  a  million  or  two 
is  among  her  devotees.  But  it  is  rumored  that  she  has  at 
last  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Hamor,  the  hero  of  Gucnn. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  her  own  sake,  that  she  remodeled  that 
gentleman  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  plot 

Some  of  the  men  outside  of  New  York  who  make  the 
papers  bright,  and  from  whom  the  great  writers  will  un- 
doubtedly come  in  the  future,  are  getting  known  through 
the  honest  personality  which  is  gradually  becoming  a  feat- 
ure of  the  American  press.  Erasmus  Wilson,  the  "  quiet 
observation  "  man  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  has  his  good- 
natured,  quaint  philosophy  widely  quoted.  His  book, 
published  by  Cassells,  has  had  a  fair  sale  and  should  have 
a  larger  one.  To  mention  the  name  of  Eugene  Fields  of 
the  Chicago  News,  poet  and  humorist,  is  to  speak  of  one 
who  has  made  himself  a  friend  to  many  readers.  Henry 
A.  Clapp,  of  the  Boston  Traveller,  is  rapidly  making  his 
mark  with  dramatic  criticisms  which  are  literary  gems. 
Another  of  Boston's  clever  men  is  Rene  Bache,  of  the  Her- 
ald, and  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune. 
Speaking  of  this  paper,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  who  has  written 
for  it  for  so  long,  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  en- 
tirely to  literature.  This,  while  a  loss  to  the  Picayune  and 
journalism,  is  a  gain  to  letters.  Opie  P.  Reid,  of  the 
Arkansas  Traveller,  is  a  much-quoted  man— he  writes 


material  worth  quoting.  Charles  B.  Lewis,  "  M.  Quad  " 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  holds  his  own  in  the  estimation 
of  scissors  editors.  In  his  "  Gossip  about  the  Hub,"  Arlo 
Bates  gives  the  readers  of  the  Providence  Journal  some- 
thing to  think  about  and  to  laugh  at  J.  B.  McCullough, 
of  the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has  been  doing  wonder- 
fully good  work  of  late.  But  the  list  is  too  long  for  ex- 
tended mention.  How  good  the  work  on  the  press  really 
is,  and  to  what  literary  standard  newspaper  writers  have 
attained,  the  contents  of  this  magazine  is  a  fair  indication, 
especially  when  one  considers  that  nearly  all  this  class  of 
work  is  of  necessity  accomplished  under  high  pressure. 


The  question  as  to  who  is  writing  the  poetry  of  the 
future,  the  poetry  which  embodies  the  pathos  common  to 
all  humanity,  in  a  local  dialect  which  is  distinctly  Ameri- 
can, is  pretty  well  answered  by  the  tender  and  touching, 
but  withal  simple  and  powerful  work  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Many  who  know  him  by  his  work,  however,  have  a 
very  erroneous  idea  of  his  personality.  With  the  power  to 
reach  and  touch  all  hearts  with  his  pathos,  he  is  a  thorough 
boy  with  those  he  knows  and  knows  well.  Many  people 
believe  themselves  to  be  quite  intimate  with  him  who 
really  know  nothing  of  him  at  all,  for  those  who  are  most 
free  to  approach  him  and  lean  upon  him  and  confide  in 
him  by  the  day,  are  apt  to  go  away  with  a  wrong  impres- 
sion sometimes.  Nothing  freezes  him  up  sooner  than  the 
fresh  and  gurgling  human  pest  who  yearns  to  say  he  is 
intimate  with  some  one  who  is  well  known — the  curculio 
which  builds  its  nest  in  the  rind  of  another's  reputation. 
Such  a  person  would  meet  a  cool  and  quiet  little  gentle- 
man who  would  look  out  the  window  during  the  interview 
and  lock  the  door  after  it  had  terminated ;  but  a  two-year- 
old  child,  with  its  natural  sincerity  and  well-kept  hair  and 
nose,  would  no  doubt  be  riding  on  Riley's  back  in  two  min- 
utes and  knowing  him  at  his  best  inside  of  ten  minutes. 
Like  most  men  who  have  learned  to  despise  all  that  is 
fraudulent  and  false,  he  flies  to  the  unbought  love  of  chil- 
dren, and  studies  and  remembers  their  candid  failures  to  be 
polite,  their  direct  and  dangerous  comments  on  eminent 
freaks,  and  withal  their  prophetic  power  of  penetrating 
motives  and  discovering  their  genuine  friends.— From 
article  by  Bill  Nye,  in  the  New  York  World. 


The  following  gossip  of  New  York  Literary  Folk  is  con- 
densed from  the  correspondence  of  Geo.  Blackburn  in  the 
Writer  :  Literary  society,  as  a  body,  in  New  York  is  not 
nearly  so  fashionable  an  institution  as  it  is  in  Boston.  Lit- 
erary society  in  New  York  comprises  several  small  coteries 
— some  select,  others  "  mixed  " — and  a  few  knots  hopelessly 
Bohemian  and  beery.  There  is  also  much  rancor  of  a 
personal  sort  among  the  literary  circles  here,  and  there  are 
scores  of  writers  of  good  standing  who  do  not  speak  to 
each  other.  Edgar  Fawcett  and  Brandcr  Matthews  do  not 
"  speak,"  nor  do  George  Lathrop  and  H.  C  Bunner,  but 
Lathrop  and  Walter  Learned,  who  is  Bunner's  brother-in- 
law,  arc  fast  friends.  Some  of  the  Scribner  pets  turn  up 
their  noses  at  some  of  the  Century's  proteges,  and  the 
Harpers  can  produce  contributors  who  turn  up  their  noses 
at  both.  The  most  notable  of  the  literary  hosts  and  host- 
esses of  New  York  are  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
the  banker,  poet  and  critic,  and  his  popular  and  charming 
wife.  The  Stedmans  entertain  every  Sunday  during  the 
early  winter,  the  guests  gathering  about  nine  o'clock  and 
dispersing  after  eleven.  Here  you  meet  everybody  who  is 
anybody.  A  house  where  you  meet  most  of  the  cream  of 
literary  society  is  that  of  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  the 
poet,  essayist  and  critic.    Mr.  Stoddard  is  tall,  but  a  little 
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stooped  ;  he  has  thick  gray  hair,  fresh  color,  penetrating 
but  meditative  eyes,  and  fine,  handsome  features.  He 
looks,  indeed,  the  poet  that  he  is.  His  wife  is  a  delightful 
hostess.  She  is  an  extremely  sensitive  woman,  and  I  have 
heard  that  she  cannot  bring  herself  to  look  the  second  time 
upon  a  portrait  of  Keats  which  hangs  behind  the  door  of 
her  husband's  library. 

Mr.  Fawcett  is  essentially  a  society  man,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  that  exclusive  guild,  the  Union  Club,  of  which 
his  father,  who  was  an  Englishman,  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber. He  dines  at  the  club  when  he  does  not  dine  out,  but 
he  usually  sets  Saturday  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
friends.  Mr.  Fawcett  has  a  legion  of  enemies  here,  which 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  forgive 
what  he  regards  as  flippant  or  blackguardly  criticism. 
One  of  the  more  recent  accessions  to  high-class  literary 
society  here  is  Mr.  John  Foord,  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
Mr.  Foord  is  a  Scotchman,  and  comes  of  an  old,  aristo- 
cratic family  ;  he  is  college-bred,  alert  of  mind,  cultivated, 
and  with  the  speech  of  a  Britisher.  He  was  for  some 
years  chief  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  receiving  there 
a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  is  understood 
also  that  Mr.  Foord  is  the  political  editor  of  the  Epoch. 
So  much  has  been  written  about  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
editor  of  the  Century,  and  his  wife,  that  I  can  add  little 
that  is  new.  Mr.  Gilder  is  not  demonstrative  in  his  friend- 
ships, but  he  is  a  genial  host,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
enormous  circle  of  literary  friends.  His  wife  is  a  Dc  Kay, 
one  of  the  oldest  New  York  families.  She  is  a  very  charm- 
ing woman,  vivacious  in  conversation  and  devoted  to  art. 
Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  editor  of  St.  Nicholas,  accepts 
invitations  to  several  of  the  literary  receptions,  but  by  no 
means  to  all  of  them.  She  has  a  sumptuous  flat  on  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  and  here  dispenses  her  hospitalities.  She 
does  little  literary  work  now  beyond  what  her  position  as 
conductor  of  St.  Nicholas  calls  for. 

Miss  Jcanette  Gilder,  the  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  Critic, 
is  an  interesting  woman,  and  one  always  takes  away 
something  after  a  conversation  with  her.  I  have  read  in 
some  newspapers  that  she  is  masculine,  but  I  have  failed 
to  observe  this  ugly  quality.  Although  George  Parsons 
Lathrop  and  his  wife,  Rose  Hawthorn*  Lathrop,  live  at 
present  at  New  London,  Conn.,  they  may  be  expected 
back  again  to  Washington  Square  at  any  time-  They, 
therefore,  come  under  the  head  of  New  York  literary 
workers.  Each  has  a  private  income,  and  each  is  con- 
stantly at  some  kind  of  literary  work.  Rose  Hawthorne 
Lathrop  has  written  several  society  stories  and  some  pas- 
sionate and  musical  verse,  and  now  she  is  engaged  at 
stories  for  children.  George  Lathrop  seems  to  care  less 
for  fiction  latterly,  and  has  taken  up  dramatic  work.  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  has  no  need  to  write,  but  no  idle  day 
passes  over  his  head.  He  entertains  liberally.  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews is  happy  as  a  hostess,  and  she  likes  to  surround  her- 
self with  young  women  having  dramatic  tastes.  She  was 
once  upon  the  stage  herself.  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  is 
another  of  the  "  well-off  "  "  literary  men."  He  writes  the 
Literary  Notes  for  Harper's  Monthly.  Mrs.  Hutton  is 
hospitable  and  popular,  and  her  husband  looks  and  talks 
like  an  Englishman.  Mr.  Aldcn,  editor  of  Harper's 
Monthly,  has  an  off-hand,  manly  way  that  woutd  make 
him  a  desirable  acquaintance,  evwi  though  he  never  han- 
dled a  manuscript.  If  you  drop  into  his  office  you  will 
frequently  find  him  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  good  cigar 
smoke.  At  Washington  Heights,  well  up  the  island  and 
close  together,  live  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  The  House 
of  a  Merchant  Prince,  and  Sidney  Luska,  author  of  The 


Yoke  of  the  Thorah,  and  their  families.  They  labor  dili- 
gently, do  conscientious  and  fairly  popular  work,  and  give 
some  of  their  spare  hours  to  amateur  photography. 

Of  Whitman,  the  good  gray  poet,  a  correspondent  of 
The  Graphic  writes:  "At  present  the  old  man  (I  call 
him  so,  and  yet  with  all  his  paralysis  he  retains  a  gay 
heart  and  remarkably  good  physique)  lives  now  in  a  little, 
ancient  frame  house  of  his  own,  328  Mickle  Street,  Cam- 
den, near  the  river.  With  the  exception  of  a  sick  spell, 
from  time  to  time,  he  gets  outdoors  and  across  the  Dela- 
ware every  pleasant  day.  He  is  poor,  but  not  in  want.  A 
more  old-fashioned,  stouter-hearted,  jollier  man  does  not 
live  in  America.  He  sells  his  books  himself,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  mail,  putting  in  his  autograph.  He  is  still 
leisurely  writing  his  reminiscences.  The  great  magazines 
continue  to  fight  shy  of  him,  with  the  exception  of  Har- 
per's, which  publishes  a  poem  from  him  occasionally,  and 
pays  him  his  own  terms.  Latterly  the  New  York  Herald 
has  been  giving  some  of  his  thoughts  on  its  editorial  page. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  as  a  novelist,  carries  with  him  so 
large  a  congregation  that  there  is  no  magazine,  however 
firmly  established,  that  has  not  endeavored  at  one  time  or 
another  to  lay  hands  on  it.  The  secret  of  this  popularity, 
said  Mr.  Dodd,  a  member  of  his  firm  of  fortunate  pub- 
lishers, lies  in  Mr.  Roe's  idealization  of  the  lives  of  the 
great  middle  ciasses.  Mr.  Roc  was  not  a  novelist  until 
after  the  Chicago  fire,  in  which  he  scented  a  story.  Bar- 
riers Burned  Away  was  published  as  a  serial  in  The 
Evangelist,  Dr.  H.  M.  Field's  paper.  Mr.  Roc  offered  it 
to  Dodd  &  Mead  for  publication,  and  they  announced  it. 
Immediately  letters  poured  in  urging  the  publication  from 
impatient  readers,  who  could  not  wait  for  the  slow  serial. 
Mr.  Roe's  popularity  was  established.  He  has  since  writ- 
ten a  novel  each  year,  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
these  books  in  cloth  have  been  sold.  The  largest  immedi- 
ate sale  was  of  the  Charleston  earthquake  novel,  of  which 
80,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  months.  About  a  year 
ago  Barriers  Burned  Away  was  published  in  cheap 
form.  Of  this  100,000  copies  have  been  sold  to  the 
News  Company,  and  the  sale  of  the  more  expensive  edi- 
tion has  still  held  its  own. — N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  figures 
among  the  young  Southern  writers  is  Robert  Burns  Wilson, 
the  Kentucky  poet.  He  is  a  tall,  handsome  young  crea- 
ture, with  a  face  which  bears  a  mingled  likeness  to  Byron 
and  his  namesake,  Robert  Burns,  and  an  ardent,  inconse- 
quent manner,  well  enough  suited  to  a  poet,  but  uncommon 
among  ordinary  mortals.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  the 
magazines  from  time  to  time,  and  last  autumn  were  gath- 
ered into  a  volume,  under  the  title  of  Life  and  Love,  and 
have  found  a  more  than  usually  appreciative  public.  He 
visits  New  York  armed  with  his  opus  magnus,  parts  of 
which  are  to  appear  in  Harper's,  and  which  later  will  be 
issued  in  book  form.  The  young  fellow  is  unique  in  this 
material  age  through  his  sublime  disregard  for  worldly  good 
fortune.  He  is  as  poor  as  poets  have  been  from  the  dawn 
of  time  and  rhyme,  and  will  never  consent  to  sell  his  pen 
despite  the  fact  that  poverty  has  undoubtedly  pinched  him 
sore  at  times,  and  money  was  to  be  had  easily  for  hack 
work.  He  bravely  bears  any  deprivation  rather  than  pros- 
titute his  talents,  and  having  a  message  to  give  and  a  song 
to  sing,  will  sing  that  and  no  other  though  the  skies  fall. 
Even  the  nature  of  his  genius  is  uncommon,  and  his  poems, 
in  the  midst  of  a  sensual  and  pessimistic  period,  breathe  a 
lofty  joy  and  passionate  purity  as  rare  as  it  is  exquisite. 
He  is  the  declared  lover  of  Nature,  and  human  passions 
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are  of  little  moment  to  him  beside  the  subtle  and  refined 
delights  of  her  favors.  lie  is  as  unique  in  his  way,  both  in 
his  temperament  and  work,  as  was  Shelley,  and  is  one  of 
the  very  few  of  the  Southern  writers  destined  for  lasting 
fame.  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  artist,  too,  and  paints  pictures 
almost  as  unearthly  as  Rossetti's. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  is  said  that  many  literary  men  in  this  country  owe 
much  to  their  wives.  There  is  a  poor  prospect,  however, 
that  they  will  ever  get  money  enough  together  to  pay  any 
of  the  debt.—  Somerville  Journal. 

Robert  Burns  Wilson,  the  Kentucky  poet,  who  has  the 
advantage  of  both  poetical  name  and  face,  is  in  New  York 
on  one  of  the  little  visits  to  the  metropolis  which  his  friends 
make  so  delightful  for  him.  He  is  a  straight,  rather 
slender  man,  of  some  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  medium 
height,  red  lipped  like  a  woman,  his  dark-brown  hair  just  a 
little  longer  than  a  city  man  would  wear  it,  and  brushed 
back  from  a  big,  smooth  broad  forehead,  which  in  itself 
would  be  a  stamp  of  distinction.  His  eyes  are  dark  and 
large  ;  tender  and  merry  by  turns,  wistful  in  re|>ose.  His 
voice  is  smooth  and  clear,  and  when  he  read  his  Coquette 
and  Rain  in  Summer,  at  an  informal  social  gathering  a  few 
nights  ago,  he  made  a  distinct  sensation.  "  Mr.  Wilson," 
said  a  prominent  man  about  town  who  was  present,  "  is  the 
kind  of  man  susceptible  women  rave  over.  He  has  a  very 
taking  way.  But  his  nose  is  too  short  and  uncertain  for 
the  masculine  test  of  comeliness." — N.  Y.  World. 

Sarah  K  Bolton  describes  Will  Carleton  as  "  a  tall, 
vigorous  looking  man,  who  believes  in  out-door  exercise, 
especially  walking,  who  is  fond  of  rowing,  sailing  and  horse- 
back riding,  who  uses  no  stimulants,  who  is  kindly  in  man- 
ner yet  decided  in  character,  who  honors  womanhood  and 
all  that  is  pure  and  elevating,  and  who  is  fond  of  music, 
playing  on  several  instruments." — Graphic. 

It  is  stated  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  to  make  his 
home  in  New  York.  Why  does  not  Chicago  offer  this 
brilliant  man  of  letters  a  bonus  of  920,000  to  come  here  to 
live,  as  it  would  if  Mr.  Stevenson  were  a  distinguished 
baseball  pitcher  ? — Chicago  American. 

Among  the  well-known  literary  women  of  New  York  is 
Margaret  Sangster,  the  poet,  who  also  reads  for  the  Harpers 
and  helps  in  the  conduct  of  Harper's  Young  Folks.  She 
is  an  extremely  pretty  woman,  above  medium  height,  gentle- 
mannered,  smooth-browed  and  unruffled,  very  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  She  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
clearest-eyed  and  most  sensible  of  her  sex.  A  woman  who 
has  made  her  mark  as  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of 
social  conditions  of  her  day  is  Mrs.  Gildersleeve  Longstreet, 
whose  "  Letters  of  a  Debutante  in  New  York  Society,"  as 
they  appeared  in  the  Home  Journal,  were  widely  read  both 
in  and  out  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Longstreet  is  a  slight,  dark- 
haired  woman,  with  bright  eyes,  a  low  voice  and  quiet  ways, 
whose  talk  is  shrewd  but  kindly,  and  whose  glance  takes 
in  everything.  Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  Champney,  the  author  of 
"Three  Vassar  Girls,"  and  the  wife  of  Champney,  the 
artist,  is  another  of  New  York's  literary  women,  who  is  as 
pleasant  to  the  eye  as  her  books  are  bright.  She  is  brown- 
haired,  slender  and  rather  delicate  looking,  with  a  grave 
face.  She  has  a„wonderful  talent  as  a  teller  of  dialect 
stories.  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  who  is  the  most  versa- 
tile of  women,  being  poet,  novelist,  critic  and  essayist  in 
one,  is  short  and  pleasantly  rounded  in  outline,  with  a  won- 
derful pair  of  brown  eyes  and  the  prettiest  feet  and  hands 
in  the  world.  She  has  an  astonishing  power  for  work,  and 
while  never  seeming  in  a  hurry  accomplishes  what  it  would 
tax  two  or  three  ordinary  women  to  undertake.    One  of 


the  most  earnest  and  eloquent  advocates  of  tenement 
reform,  she  is  now  publishing  a  very  remarkable  presenta- 
tion of  its  evils  in  the  form  of  a  novel. — N.  Y.  World. 

There  are  no  more  hospitable  and  delightful  people  than 
General  Lew  Wallace  and  his  wife.  Their  pleasant  and 
unpretentious  home  in  Crawfordsvillc,  whose  drawing-room 
windows  look  out  upon  the  roof  and  chimneys  of  the  old 
house  where  Mrs.  Wallace  was  born,  is  now  a  sort  of 
literary  Mecca.  Every  one  who  visits  the  place  goes  to 
call  upon  the  author  of  Ben  Hur.  Strangers  stop  over 
trains,  and  even  come  from  a  distance  to  pay  their  resects. 
All  are  received  with  unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness, 
and  are  refreshed  with  tea  in  the  library  and  a  few  words 
of  kindly  welcome,  at  least,  from  both  host  and  hostess. 
They  are  shown  the  souvenirs  of  stirring  military,  political, 
literary,  and  diplomatic  experiences,  and  are  sent  on  their 
way  rejoicing.— Inter-Ocean. 

The  Chicago  Times  has  made  a  list  of  the  literary  women 
in  that  city.  The  reasons  for  including  each  person  are 
given  and  these  will  be  found  based  on  broad  and  gener- 
ous grounds.  Mrs.  Franklin  McVcagh  heads  the  list,  and 
her  title  is  due  to  having  entertained  Oscar  Wilde.  Mrs. 
George  S.  Lord  is  allied  to  the  cause  of  aesthetic  dress. 
Mrs.  Wilson  Baker  studies  Volapuk  and  contributes  to  the 
Ohio  press.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Harris  has  written  a  paper  on 
The  Higher  Education  of  Women.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Black- 
welder  is  a  student  of  Norse  mythology  and  will  make  an 
address  at  some  commencement  exercises  in  Kansas  City. 
Miss  Lillie  Potter  is  a  linguist,  and  traveled  with  the  young 
lady  who  wrote  We  Two  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Milward 
Adams  is  a  teacher  of  Delsarte.  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Felix 
entertained  Lucy  Larcom.  Mrs.  Helen  Shedd  gave  a 
"conversation  "  to  or  for  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott.  Mrs.  Dan- 
iel Shorey  is  fond  of  philosophy  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Mrs. 
Gene  Harding  took  her  children  for  "  intellectual  advance- 
ment to  Europe."  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  has  a  class  of 
young  ladies  meet  with  her  to  study  history.  Mrs.  P.  C. 
Harford  is  fond  of  the  French  language.  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Willard  was  once  the  editor  of  the  Union  Signal.  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Marean  "heads  the  cause  of  Pundita  Ramabai. " 
Mrs.  E.  A.  West  is  the  President  of  the  Athena  Club. 
Mrs.  Levi  B.  Doud  is  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Church, 
and  is  a  "  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  general  information. " 
Mr*  George  Sherwood  has  written  several  poems  and  a 
child's  story.  Mrs.  George  H.  Mccch  is  a  niece  of  Story, 
the  sculptor,  and  is  fond  of  Browning.  Mrs.  Charles 
Hutchinson  is  an  alumnus  of  Dearborn  Seminary,  and  is 
devoted  to  art.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Burt  has  written  a  book 
called  Browning's  Women.  This  record  has  seemed  too 
good  to  break. — N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

A  Philadelphia  lady  now  in  London  writes  :  "  Robert 
Browning  and  Mrs.  Bloom  field  Moore  are  very  close 
friends.  Recently  at  a  social  gathering  at  Mrs.  Moore's 
house  the  Philadelphian  fell  on  her  knees  before  the 
poet  and  implored  him  to  play  something  on  the  piano. 
Mr.  Browning  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  Mrs.  Moore  to 
excuse  him  and  play  something  herself.    Neither  played." 

Laura  C.  Holloway,  writing  in  the  Graphic  of  Edna 
Dean  Proctor,  thus  describes  her :  "  Not  tall  nor  quite 
small,  she  is  of  medium  stature,  deliberate  and  graceful  in 
movement,  and  possessed  of  much  dignity.  Her  manners 
are  those  of  a  high-bred  lady,  and  her  voice,  which  is  sweet 
and  low,  is  her  great  charm.  She  is  a  fluent  talker,  but 
never  a  gay  one.  Her  ways  are  gentle  and  earnest,  rather 
than  merry  and  vivacious.   A  distinguished  writer  describ- 
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ing  her  spoke  of  her  as  '  the  lady  with  eyes  from  out  of  the 
East. '  Her  eyes  are  certainly  wonderful  orbs — black,  lus- 
trous and  full.  The  expression  is  always  soft  and  some- 
times sad,  and  her  soul  is  photographed  in  the  light  that 
shines  out  from  them.  She  is  a  woman  who  is  tender  and 
strong,  patient  and  loving,  and  unvaryingly  kind.  Miss 
Proctor's  life  has  been  spent  in  part  in  Brooklyn,  where  for 
many  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  household  of  her 
kinsman,  the  late  Charles  Storrs,  whose  beautiful  home  in 
Monroe  Place  was  ever  the  scene  of  generous  and  delight- 
ful hospitality,  and  whose  library  attained  a  literary  celeb- 
rity from  the  tributes  which  distinguished  scholars  and 
literarians  have  paid  it,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  his  warm  and  life-long  friend,  Horace 
Greeley,  who  delighted  to  enshrine  himself  amid  its  treas- 
ures when  he  wished  to  be  alone.  Of  late  years  she  has 
lived  a  portion  of  the  winters  in  Washington,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  with  an  only  sister.  Mrs.  Coolidge, 
at  South  Framingham,  near  Boston.  As  in  her  poems,  so 
in  her  life ;  the  sunshine  and  the  clouds  will  sometimes 
pass  each  other,  but  there  is  such  an  undercurrent  of  love 
and  hope  in  her  nature  that  the  sunshine  predominates. 
The  bow  of  promise  is  always  shining  in  the  sky  for  this 
true  poet — this  woman  of  genius  and  of  sterling  worth." 

Sidney  Lanier  is  to  have  a  monument  costing  $15,000, 
raised  by  three  Southern  cities.  If  $15,000  had  been 
raised  for  Sidney  Lanier  a  dozen  years  ago  he  would 
be  writing  poems  now. — Philadelphia  Press. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  personalities  among  the 
authors  of  the  present  day  than  that  of  Laurence  Oliphant, 
who  recently  arrived  in  this  city  from  London.  As  a 
traveler,  diplomatist,  newspaper  correspondent,  satirist, 
social  reformer,  philanthropist  and  novelist,  Mr.  Oliphant 
has  been  almost  equally  distinguished.  He  was  born  in 
England  in  1829,  and  though  he  became  a  barrister,  soon 
devoted  himself  to  travel.  In  1852  he  published  A  Jour- 
ney to  Katmaridhu  (the  capital  of  Nepaul).  This  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  The  Russian  Shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  two  years  later  by  Minnesota  and  the  Far 
West.  He  served  on  Lord  Elgin's  mission  to  China,  and 
was  subsequently  made  charge  d'affaires  at  Pekin,  an 
office  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  consequence  of  wounds 
received  in  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  native  assassins. 
In  the  negotiations  for  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  made  with 
the  United  States  by  Lord  Elgin  Mr.  Oliphant  was  of 
great  service  to  his  distinguished  chief.  One  of  his  many 
visits  to  this  country  resulted  in  his  joining  the  social  com- 
munity started  by  Thomas  Luke  Harris  in  Chautauqua 
County,  in  this  State.  There  Mr.  Oliphant  worked  for  a 
time  as  a  farmer,  but  finding  the  scheme  was  not  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  of  what  was  right  and 
originally  intended  he  returned  to  Europe.  For  three  years 
prior  to  this  experience  he  had  represented  the  Stirling 
Burghs  in  the  British  Parliament  In  Piccadilly  Mr.  Oli- 
phant wrote  some  brilliant  satire  upon  English  life,  though 
this  was  surpassed  by  the  American  sketch  Irene  McGil- 
licuddy,  the  authorship  of  which  was  long  concealed,  but 
is  now  acknowledged  by  him.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Oli- 
phant with  his  wife  took  up  his  abode  at  Haifa,  in  Syria, 
and  soon  after  put  forth  a  scheme  for  the  colonization  of 
Palestine  by  distressed  Jews  from  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries where  they  were  ill-treated.  In  1885  he  published 
Sympneumata,  or  Evolutionary  Forces  Now  Active  in  Man. 
It  is  an  extension  of  this  idea  that  Mr.  Oliphant  now  offers 
to  the  world  as  a  new  faith  and  practice  which  affords  a 
cure  for  the  evils  under  which  man  suffers  in  the  present 
state  of  civilization.    This  book,  which  is  called  Scientific 


Religion,  was  published  in  England  on  the  day  Mr.  Oli- 
phant sailed  for  this  country.  In  personal  appearance  Mr. 
Oliphant  is  not  unfitted  to  play  the  r61e  of  Oriental  patri- 
arch. He  is  nearly  six  feet  high,  wears  his  gray  hair 
rather  long  and  a  full  gray  beard  of  imposing  dimensions. 
His  expression  is  kindly,  and  the  high,  dome-shaped  fore- 
head, above  which  the  hair  is  a  little  thin,  is  reminiscent 
of  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  literary  methods  of  Ik  Marvel  are  not  very  method- 
ical. He  usually  waits  till  "  the  spirit  moves,"  and  finds 
his  greatest  difficulty  in  nerving  himself  to  work.  He  can 
best  write  "  on  order,"  if  the  subject  be  given  and  the  order 
imperative  enough.  "  For  a  man  to  ask  me  to  write  some- 
thing for  him,  he  might  as  well  ask  the  sky  to  rain."  As 
valuable  thoughts  occur  to  him  he  writes  them  in  his  note- 
books, feeling  sure,  as  his  friend  Irving  used  to  say  when 
he  sketched  a  beautiful  tree  and  laid  it  aside,  that  it  would 
"  come  into  play  some  time. "  But  many  times  he  takes  a 
pile  of  note-books  to  search  for  something  which  he  knows 
is  in  them,  and  before  finding,  maddened  with  impatience, 
he  pitches  the  whole  bundle  into  the  fire.  He  has  lost 
much  valuable  matter  this  way.  He  writes  very  fast,  once 
started.  His  early  manuscripts  are  written  on  paper  yel- 
low as  parchment  and  show  a  good  firm  hand  and  singularly 
few  corrections.  He  revises  always  enough  to  make  his 
work  satisfactory  to  himself.  This  is  sometimes  much 
work,  sometimes  little.  He  seldom  varies  expression  for 
the  sake  of  expression  itself,  but  will  make  any  change 
necessary  to  add  force  or  clearness  to  the  sentiment.  He 
usually  writes  in  the  morning. — The  Graphic. 


Howard  Seely,  the  Texan  writer,  who  has  been  attract- 
ing attention  for  several  years  past  by  his  clever  sketches 
and  stories  of  frontier  life,  and  whose  recent  novel,  A 
Nymph  of  the  West,  is  receiving  favorable  comment,  has 
some  curious  superstitions  about  literary  composition,  and 
is  unique  in  his  methods  of  work.  The  most  curious  feat- 
ure of  his  study  is  a  human  skull  and  femora  surmount- 
ing a  bookcase.  The  thigh  Iwnes  are  those  of  a  man,  but 
the  skull  is  a  woman's,  said  to  have  formerly  appertained 
to  a  Mexican  senorita  of  great  beauty.  There  is  some 
mystery  about  this  relic,  for  the  author  is  reticent  about 
talking  of  it.  The  brain  cavity  is  lined  with  black  velvet, 
and  the  top  of  the  skull  opens  with  a  hinge  ;  for  this  ghastly 
box  is  a  receptacle  for  pens  and  the  names  of  his  heroines 
inscribed  upon  bits  of  ivory.  It  is  his  custom  when  the 
name  of  a  heroine  has  been  selected,  and  her  character 
and  physical  attractions  are  in  process  of  development,  to 
put  this  title  in  the  head  of  the  skull  and  let  it  remain 
there  until  the  story  is  finished.  The  eyes  of  the  skull  are 
provided  with  silver  fonts  to  contain  ink — the  left  red  and 
the  right  black.  When  in  the  throes  of  composition  this 
skull  is  used,  and  his  fiction  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  em- 
anate from  the  left  eye  and  consequently  from  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  skull  of  the  Mexican  senorita.  Read- 
ers of  Poe's  Gold  Bug  may  smile  at  this  singular  analogy 
between  the  finding  of  material  and  mental  treasures  by 
this  sepulchral  process,  but  in  Mr.  Scely's  case,  oddly 
enough,  the  result  is  neither  morbid  nor  gruesome.  His 
fiction  is  eminently  wholesome,  natural  and  even  of  a  hu- 
morous turn.  Cynthia  Dallas,  the  heroine  of  A  Nymph 
of  the  West,  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  after  a  prominent 
beauty  in  New  York  society.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Seely 
follows  the  tradition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Ivanhoe,  for 
Rebecca  is  currently  believed  to  have  been  the  portrait  of  a 
Jewish  lady  of  Philadelphia— David  Wcchsler  in  Graphic. 
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PHILOSOPHIC  FABLES    OF  ZAMBRI  THE  PARSEE* 


A  dog  meeting  a  strange  cat,  took  her  by  the  top  of  the 
back  and  shook  her  for  a  considerable  period  with  some 
earnestness.  Then  depositing  her  in  a  ditch,  he  remarked 
with  gravity :  "  There,  my  feline  friend,  I  think  that  will 
teach  you  a  wholesome  lesson ;  and  as  punishment  is  in- 
tended to  be  reformatory,  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me 
for  deigning  to  administer  it."  "  I  don't  think  of  question- 
ing your  right  to  worry  me,"  said  the  cat,  getting  her 
breath  ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  know  where  you  got  your 
license  to  preach  at  me.  Also,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  court,  I  should  wish  to  be  informed1  of  the 
nature  of  my  offense,  in  order  that  I  may  the  more  clearly 
apprehend  the  character  of  the  lesson  imparted  by  its  pun- 
ishment. "  "  Since  you  are  so  curious,"  replied  the  dog,  "  I 
worry  you  because  you  are  too  feeble  to  worry  me."  "  In 
other  words,"  rejoined  the  cat,  "  you  bite  me  for  that  to 
which  you  owe  your  existence."  The  reply  of  the  dog  was 
lost  in  the  illimitable  field  of  ether  whither  he  was  just  then 
projected  by  the  kick  of  a  passing  horse.  The  moral  of 
this  fable  cannot  be  given  until  he  shall  get  down  and  close 
the  conversation  with  the  regular  apothegm. 


A  young  cock  and  a  hen  were  speaking  of  the  size  of 

eggs.   Said  the  cock  :  "  I  once  laid  an  egg  "  "  Oh,  you 

did  !  "  interrupted  the  hen,  with  a  derisive  cackle.  "  Pray 
how  did  you  manage  it  ? "  The  cock  felt  injured  in  his  self- 
esteem,  and  turning  his  back  upon  the  hen,  addressed  him- 
self to  a  brood  of  young  chickens.  ' '  I  once  laid  an  egg—  " 
The  chickens  chirped  incredulously,  and  passed  on.  The 
insulted  bird  reddened  in  the  wattles  with  indignation,  and 
strutting  up  to  the  patriarch  of  the  entire  barnyard,  re- 
peated his  assertion.  The  patriarch  nodded  gravely,  as  if 
the  feat  were  an  every-day  affair,  and  the  other  continued  : 
'*  I  once  laid  an  egg  alongside  a  watermelon,  and  compared 
the  two.  The  vegetable  was  considerably  the  larger."  This 
fable  shows  the  absurdity  of  hearing  all  a  man  has  to  say. 


A  rat  seeing  a  cat  approaching,  and  finding  no  avenue  of 
escape  went  boldly  up  to  her,  and  said  :  "  Madam,  I  have 
just  swallowed  a  powerful  dose  of  bane,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  upon  the  label,  have  come  out  of  my 
hole  to  die.  Will  you  kindly  direct  me  to  a  spot  where  my 
corpse  will  prove  peculiarly  offensive?  "  "  Since  you  are  so 
ill,"  replied  the  cat,  "  I  will  myself  transport  you  to  a  spot 
which  I  think  will  suit. "  So  saying,  she  stuck  her  teeth 
through  the  nape  of  his  neck  and  trotted  away  with  him. 
This  was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for,  and  he  squeaked 
shrilly  with  the  pain.  "  Ah  !  "  said  the  cat,  "  a  rat  who 
knows  he  has  but  a  few  minutes  to  live,  never  makes  a  fuss 
about  a  little  agony.  I  don't  think,  my  fine  fellow,  you  have 
taken  poison  enough  to  hurt  either  you  or  me."  So  she 
made  a  meal  of  him.  If  this  fable  does  not  teach  that  rats 
get  no  profit  by  lying  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  what  in 
the  name  of  common  or  un-common  sense  it  does  teach. 


A  dog  finding  a  joint  of  mutton,  apparently  guarded 
by  a  negligent  raven,  stretched  himself  before  it  with  an 
air  of  intense  satisfaction.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  alternately 
smiling  and  stopping  up  the  smiles  with  meat,  '*  this  is 
an  instrument  of  salvation  to  my  stomach — an  instrument 
upon  which  I  love  to  perform."  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
the  bird  ;  "  it  was  placed  there  specially  for  me  by  one  whose 


•  Translated  from  the  Persian  by  A.  C.  B. 
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right  to  so  convey  it  is  beyond  question,  he  having  legally 
acquired  it  by  chopping  it  off  the  original  owner."  "  I  detect 
no  flaw  in  your  abstract  of  title,"  replied  the  dog ;  "all  seems 
quite  regular ;  but  I  must  not  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace 
by  lightly  relinquishing  what  I  might  feel  it  my  duty  to 
resume  by  violence.  I  must  have  time  to  consider,  and 
in  the  mean  time  I  will  dine."  Thereupon  he  leisurely 
consumed  the  property  in  dispute,  shut  his  eyes,  yawned, 
turned  upon  his  back,  thrust  out  his  legs  divergently  and 
died.  The  meal  had  been  carefully  poisoned,  a  fact  of 
which  the  raven  was  guiltily  conscious.  There  are  several 
things  mightier  than  brute  force— arsenic  is  one  of  them. 


"  It  is  a  waste  of  valor  for  us  to  do  battle,"  said  a  lame 
ostrich  to  a  negro  who  had  suddenly  come  upon  her  in  the 
desert ;  "  let  us  cast  lots  to .  see  who  shall  be  considered 
the  victor  and  then  go  about  our  business."  To  this 
proposition  the  negro  readily  assented.  They  cast  lots — 
the  negro  cast  lots  of  stones  and  the  ostrich  cast  lots  of 
feathers.  Then  the  former  went  about  his  business,  which 
consisted  of  skinning  the  bird.  Moral — there  is  nothing 
like  the  arbitrament  of  chance.  That  form  of  it  known  as 
trile-bijoorie  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any. 


A  sword-fish  having  penetrated  seven  or  eight  feet  into 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
quarreling  with  a  whale,  was  unable  to  draw  out  of  the 
fight  The  sailors  annoyed  him  a  good  deal  by  pounding 
with  handspikes  upon  that  portion  of  his  horn  inside  ;  but 
he  bore  it  as  bravely  as  he  could,  putting  the  best  possible 
face  upon  the  matter,  until  he  saw  a  shark  swimming  by, 
of  whom  he  inquired  the  probable  destination  of  the  ship. 
"  Italy,  I  think,"  said  the  other  grinning.  "  I  have  pri- 
vate reasons  for  believing  that  her  cargo  consists  of  con- 
sumptives." "  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  captive, "  Italy,  delight- 
ful clime  of  the  cerulean  orange — the  rosy  olive  !  Land  of 
the  night-blooming  Jesuit  and  the  fragrant  lazzarone  !  It 
would  be  heavenly  to  run  down  gondolas  in  the  streets  of 
Venice!  I  must  go  to  Italy."  "Indeed  you  must,"  said 
the  shark,  darting  suddenly  aft,  where  he  caught  the  gleam 
of  shotted  canvas  through  the  blue  waters.  But  it  was 
fated  to  be  otherwise;  some  days  afterward  the  fish  and 
ship  passed  over  a  sunken  rock  which  nearly  grazed  the 
keel.  Then  the  two  parted  company  with  mutual  expres- 
sions of  tender  regard,  and  a  report  which  could  be  traced 
by  those  on  board  to  no  trustworthy  source.  The  fore- 
going fable  shows  that  a  man  of  good  behavior  need  not 
care  for  money  or  position,  and  vice  versa. 

A  fox  and  a  duck  having  quarreled  about  the  owner- 
ship of  a  frog,  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a  lion.  After 
hearing  a  great  deal  of  argument  the  lion  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak.  "  I  am  very  well  aware,"  interrupted  the 
duck,  "what  your  decision  is.  It  is  that  by  our  own 
showing  the  frog  belongs  to  neither  of  us,  and  you  will  eat 
him  yourself.  But  please  to  remember  that  lions  do  not 
like  frogs."  " To  me,"  exclaimed  the  fox,  "it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  you  will  give  the  frog  to  the  duck,  the  duck  to 
me,  and  take  me  yourself.  Allow  me  to  state  certain  ob- 
jections to  "    "  I  was  about  to  remark,"  said  the  lion, 

"that  while  you  .were  disputing,  the  cause  of  contention 
had  hopped  away.  Perhaps  you  can  procure  another 
frog."  To  point  out  the  moral  of  this  fable  would  be  to 
offer  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  acuteness  of  the  reader. 
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SARCASM  OF  THE  SEXES-ABOUT  WOMEN 


A  Boston  girl  really  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  a  bean 
grows  in  the  tripod.— Puck. 

It  is  said  that  every  dog  has  his  day  but  the  nights  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  cats. — Chicago  News. 

There  is  not  a  high  estimation  of  value  placed  upon  the 
bride  who  is  given  away. — Philadelphia  Call. 

Boston  girls  do  not  fall  on  the  sidewalk.  They  are  sim- 
ply but  awfully  precipitated. — Philadelphia  Call. 

In  making  love  to  a  Boston  girl  accept  this  pointer — be- 
ware of  the  shoulder-blade. —Drake's  Magazine. 

There  are  twj  things  a  woman  will  always  jump  at — a 
conclusion  and  a  mouse. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

When  a  girl  gets  mad,  rises  from  a  fellow's  knee,  but 
finally  goes  back  again,  that's  a  relapse. — N.  Y.  World. 

It  is  said  that  a  woman  has  more  honor  than  a  man. 
More  clothes  on'er,  it  means,  probibly.—  Dansvilte  Breeze. 

Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale 

Fair  woman'*  regard  for  the  festive  male.— Old  Song. 

There  is  nothing  a  woman  enjoys  better  than  to  stir  up 
the  dust  in  a  room  and  let  it  settle  again.  — Free  Press. 

A  new  magazine — Woman.  Will  salesladies  patronize 
a  publication  bearing  such  a  title  ? — Drake's  Magazine. 

When  a  Boston  girl  reads  one  of  Howells'  love  stories 
she  is  generally  affected  to  tears,  and  little  icicles  are 
observed  to  form  on  her  cheeks.— Epoch. 

The  St.  Louis  lover  calls  his  girl  an  angel,  but  the  Chi- 
cago youth  regards  his  fiancee  merely  as  a  fectish.  Apolo- 
gies by — The  Pittsburg  Chronicle-TelegTaph. 

Mistress— Did  you  tell  the  lady  I  was  out  ?  Blivins— Yis, 
mum.  "  Did  she  seem  to  doubt  it  ? "  "  No,  mum.  She 
said  she  knew  you  wasn't." — Texas  Siftings. 

Servant — The  mistress  says,  mum,  that  she  is  not  at 
home.  Who  shall  I  say  called  ?  Caller — Say  that  a  lady 
called  who  didn't  bring  her  name. — The  Epoch. 

Miss  Travis — Doctor,  my  head  troubles  me  dreadfully. 
It  swims  all  the  time.  Doctor— My  dear  young  lady,  you 
read  too  many  seaside  novels. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

He — Your  friend,  Miss  Wabash,  is  quite  chic,  Miss 
Breezy.  Miss  Breezy  (a  trifle  enviously)— Yes,  Clara  may 
be  a  trifle  chic,  but  she  is  no  chicken— Harper's  Bazar. 

Ob,  why  down  her  cheek*  do  the  tear  drop*  fall. 
Oh,  U  there  an  ache  in  her  heart,  I  wonder  ? 

tier  shOCS  4%T€  ftCH^  ftftd  ft  9L££  tOO  flUDATlb 

My  friend,  and  they're  pinching  her  feet  like  thunder. 

—Boston  Courier. 

Mother — What !  novel  reading  again,  Mary  ?  Daugh- 
ter (pulling  up  the  heel  of  her  slipper) — Well,  my  darling 
mother  there's  nothing  for  me  to  do ;  you  do  everything 
about  the  house,  don't  you  ? — Boson  Gazette* 

Uncouth  Young  Man — May  I  kiss  you,  Miss  Jones  ? 
Miss  Jones  (indignantly)— What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  U.  Y. 
M.  (surprised) — Don't  you  know  what  a  kiss  is  yet  ?  Well, 
you  are  the  funniest  girl  I  ever  saw. — Good  evening. 

Cook,  aghast — Och,  mum,  I've  sphilt  a  taycup  o'  milk 
over  the  front  of  me  besht  driss,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  I'm. 
aft  her  spilin'  it  intoirely.  Mistress — O,  Mary,  how  could 
you  !   Was  it  all  we  had  ? — Boston  Commonwealth. 

First  Chicago  Woman—"  We  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
church  conference  to-day,  aren't  we  ?  Second  Chicago 
Woman — "  No,  indeed.  Didn't  you  hear  ?  They  voted 
to  keep  us  out."  "  Oh,  dear !  I  dont  know  what  to  do  with 
myself  this  morning."  "  Well,  let's  go  around  to  the  court- 
house and  listen  to  divorce  cases.  We're  not  shut  out  of 
there  yet.  Are  we  ?  "—Omaha  World. 


"  And  they  were  all  talking  so  unkindly  of  you,  dearest 
Louise — "  "  And  what  were  they  saying  ?  "  "  Saying  that 
you  painted  your  face,  and  I  told  them  that  it  was  untrue 
and  that  your  color  was  only  erysipelas." — Town  Topics. 

Tressie — Going  to  Newport  this  summer,  Bessie  ? 
Bessie— Decidedly,  no.  I  am  going  to  some  spot  where 
I  shan't  have  to  everlastingly  dress,  dress,  all  the  time. 
Tressie — Why  don't  you  go  to  bed,  then  ? — Town  Topics. 

A  woman  was  giving  evidence  in  a  certain  case  when 
she  was  asked  by  the  lawyer :  "  Was  this  young  woman 
virtuous  previous  to  this  affair?"  "Was  she  what?" 
"Virtuous.  Was  she  chaste?"  "Chaste?  Oh,  yes! 
She  was  chased  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile." — Truth. 

A  charmingly  realistic  writer  says  :  "  A  woman's  crown  of 
glory  is  a  fine  head  of  hair."  It  must  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  a  woman  to  know  that  "  a  crown  of  glory  "  can  be 
purchased  for  thirty  dollars  —  always  provided  she  has 
the  thirty  dollars.— Norristown  Herald. 

Judge — The  witness  will  raise  her  right  hand  and  be 
sworn.  Witness — Will  your  honor  please  do  me  a  favor  ? 
Judge-»-What  is  it,  madam  ?  Witness— Won't  you  let  & 
couple  of  witnesses  be  sworn  with  me  ?  I'm  .so  timid  that 
I  don't  like  to  be  sworn  alone. — Texas  Siftings. 

Grace  and  Mary  and  Maud 

Are  sUU,  though  wiiuome,  unwed. 

Mary  was  rather  a  fraud — 
Grace  had  a  lurid  head.-S.  F.  New*  Letter. 

Young  lady  (visiting  from  Oshkosh) — And  is  it  true, 
dear  Mrs.  Gotham,  that  only  400  people  comprise  the  best 
society  of  New  York  ?  Mrs.  Gotham— Yes,  it  has  been  so 
stated.  Young  lady — It's  very  curious  ;  why,  we  have  a 
larger  number  than  that  in  Oshkosh. — The  Epoch. 

Miss  Gladys— You  appeared  ve  ry  abruptly  with  your 
errand.  You  must  not  come  so  suddenly  into  the  room 
when  Mr.  Smithers  is  spending  the  evening  with  me. 
Bridget — Suddent !  Suddent  ye  call  it,  and  me  at  the 
kayhole  three-quarthers  of  an  hour  ! — Harper's  Bazar. 

Woman  (to  tramp) — And  if  I  give  you  a  nice  plate  of 
hash  you  promise  to  saw  some  wood  ?  Tramp — Yes,  'em. 
Woman  (doubtfully) — I  don't  know  whether  I  can  put 
confidence  in  you  or  not.  Tramp  (reproachfully) — You 
ought  to,  ma'am.  Remember  that  I  have  confidence 
enough  in  you  to  eat  the  hash.— Harper's  Bazar. 

"Is  everything  in  readiness?"  said  the  Boston  girl,  as 
she  dipped  the  oars  into  the  water  preparatory  to  taking  a 
row.  "  All  ready,"  responded  her  lover,  who  held  the  boat 
against  the  bank.  "Then  I  presume  it  is  in  order  to 
request  Mr.  Gallagher  to  release  the  person  of  the  gentler 
sex."    So  the  lover  let  her  go. — Boston  Courier. 

"  Mamma,"  anxiously  whispered  Miss  Overtherhine,  a 
fashionable  belle  of  Cincinnati,  whose  mother  was  giving  a 
grand  evening  party,  "  an  awful  blunder  has  happened  !  " 
"  Why,  you  alarm  me,  Lulu,  dear,"  said  the  mother  in 
consternation  ;  "  what  is  it  ? "  "It  is  not  yet  twelve,  and 
only  five  kegs  of  beer  left."— New  York  Sun. 
The  charming  damsel  had  no  appetite : 

Her  health  was  delicate,  her  mother  said ; 
But  at  the  table  she  put  out  of  sight 

A*  much  a*  would  have  two  longshoremen  fed. 

"  I  eat  no  more  than  would  a  bird,"  laughed  »he. 

Bat  when  she  rose  and  from  the  table  went. 
The  landlord  frowned  and  bit  his  lips  :  said  he, 

"  I  guess  an  ostrich  was  the  bird  she  meant." 

— Boston  Courier. 
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SARCASM   OF   THE  SEXES— ABOUT  MEN 


When  second  childhood  comes,  a  man  forgets  he  is  old. 
Thus  charmingly  reasons  The  New  Orleans  Picayune. 

It  isn't  that  women  talk  more  than  men ;  men  do  not 
have  so  much  that  is  valuable  to  say. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Amateur  Actor  (to  friend)  — I  say,  Charley,  what  was 
the  general  opinion  of  my  acting  last  night  ?  Friend — I 
didn't  hear  any  opinion  whatever  expressed- — Sun. 

He — I  want  something  to  appeal  to  my  imagination. 
I  am  tired  of  books  and  plays.  I  want  something  to  speak 
to  my  intellect  She — Try  a  pork  chop.— Tid-Bits. 

A  Michigan  girl  boasts  that  her  lover  can  jump  sixteen 
feet  on  a  level-  As  this  is  leap  year,  the  poor  cuss  was 
probably  trying  to  get  away. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

A  young  man  in  Cleveland  has  a  scrap-book  containing 
the  marriage  notices  of  those  that  he  has  loved,  and  he 
sits  out  in  the  moonlight  and  reads  it  and  cries. — Sun. 

He — I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  write  a  success- 
ful play,  do  you  ?  She — None  whatever ;  you  have  read 
widely  and  have  a  capital  memory. — London  Tid-Bits. 

After  the  rider  at  an  up-town  riding-school  picked  him- 
self up  from  the  tan  bark,  he  remarked  :  "  I  thought  I  had 
improved.    I  find  I  have  fallen  off." — Epoch. 

"  Yes,"  remarked  Mrs.  Muldoon,  as  she  washed  up  the 
Pullman  car,  to  the  porter,  "  your  work  is  complementary 
to  mine.  I  clean  out  the  cars,  you,  you  devil,  you  clean 
out  the  passengers. " — Lowell  Citizen. 

Visitor  (to  Montana  widow) — And  you  say  your  hus- 
band met  his  death  by  falling  off  a  scaffold  ?  Yes ;  poor 
John  !  Visitor — How  far  did  he  fall  ?  Er — oh,  about 
three  feet,  I  think. — Nebraska  State  Journal. 

He  (shortly  after  marriage) — It  is  fearful  hot  in  this 
room.  She— I  have  just  been  burning  up  a  lot  of  love  let- 
ters I  got  before  I  was  married.  Perhaps  that's  what 
makes  it  so  warm  in  the  room.— Texas  Sif tings. 

"  Good-bye,  children,"  said  the  Sunday-school  superin- 
tendent, who  was  going  abroad.  "  Good-by.  Be  good 
boys  and  girls.  God  will  take  charge  of  you  during  my 
absence.    Good-bye." — The  Boston  Transcript. 

"  I  trust  your  late  husband  had  something  saved  up  for 
a  rainy  day,"  said  a  sympathizing  friend.  "Indeed  he 
had  ! "  replied  the  widow  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears :  "  he 
had  seven  or  eight  umbrellas. " — Providence  Journal 

Mr.  Ham  (the  tragedian) — The  dramatic  profession  in 
this  country,  my  dear  madame,  is  making  rapid  strides. 
Madame  (very  much  impressed) — Yes  ;  I  suppose  it  has  to 
at  times  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  trains. — Unidentified. 

Surgeon  (to  patient  who  has  been  playing  Missouri 
poker) — I  can  find  only  one  ear,  sir.  Patient — Ya'as,  the 
other  one  wasn't  wuth  savin'.  For  God's  sake,  don't  sew 
it  on  the  wrong  side,  Doc.— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Wife — John,  the  new  maid  told  me  that  you  tried  to 
kiss  her  this  morning.  Husband — What !  And  I  paid  her 
a  dollar  to  say  nothing  to  you  about  it.  Discharge  her  at 
once.    Such  a  person  is  not  to  be  trusted." — The  Idea. 

u  My  dear,"  said  the  wealthy  bride  of  an  impecunious 
duke,  "  what  is  this  diamond  tiara  I  see  here  on  Streeter's 
bill  ? "  "  Ah,  ma  chere  !  zat  ees  ze  magnifiquc  present  I 
had  ze  honneur  to  geef  you  ze  day  of  our  marriage,  ze  evi- 
dence of  my  loaf." — N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

Ob.  wc  arc  querulous  creatures  I   Little  less 

Than  all  things  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy. 

And  Utile  more  lhas  nothing  is  enough 

To  discontent  us.  —Coleridge. 


"  You  are  a  very  large  man,"  said  an  avenue  tailor  to  a 
new  Congressman,  as  he  took  his  measure.  "  Think  so,  do 
you  ? "  replied  the  M.  C.  "  I  certainly  do. "  "  Well,  you 
ought  to  see  me  when  I'm  at  home."— Washington  Critic. 

In  front  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  City  Man  (show- 
ing a  Chicago  friend  the  sights) — That  is  the  Worth  Mon- 
ument. Chicago  Friend — What !  is  he  dead  ?  City  Man — 
Dead  !  Of  course  he's  dead.  Chicago  Friend — Where  does 
your  wife  get  her  dresses  now  ? — Epoch. 

"Anything  fresh  or  new  this  morning,"  said  a  reporter 
to  the  young  lady  type  writer,  as  he  lounged  into  a  rail- 
way office.  "  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  What  is  it,"  asked  the 
reporter,  grabbing  an  envelope.  "  That  paint  you  were 
leaning  so  very  gracefully  against." — Graphic. 

Mr.  Rocksby  (appearing  at  window) — I  took  the  liberty 
of  coming  around  this  way  and  surprising  you,  Miss  Doro- 
thy. Miss  Dorothy — How  ingenious  of  you  !  Now  let 
me  see  you  jump  in  without  touching  your  paw — er — hands. 
My  little  Fido  always  does. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  There  is  considerable  difference  between  you  and  a 
mule,"  said  a  Brooklyn  girl  to  an  Anglomaniac.  "  Aw,  bah 
Jove,  you  flattah  me,  don't-chcr-know  !  What,  aw,  what 
is  the,  aw,  diffewance  ?"  "  One  is  light  in  the  head  while 
the  other  is  heavy  in  the  feet." — Brooklyn  Argus. 

Clairette — Mr.  Gillyspoon,  will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by 
winding  your  silk  handkerchief  around  your  right  hand 
while  you  are  waltzing  with  me  ?  Gillyspoon — Certainly  ; 
but  why,  my  dear  lady  ?  Clairette — Your  cold  glove  on 
my  bare  back  chills  me  through. — Chicago  Herald. 

"  I  will  be  fair  with  you,  darling,"  said  George  Himself 
tenderly.  "  When  we  are  married,  you  shall  always  have  one- 
half  my  income."  "  And  I,  dear  George,"  said  Amanda 
Herself,  "  will  not  be  insensible  to  such  unselfishness  ; 
you  shall  share  one-half  of  my  expenses." — Unidentified. 

Colored  Clergyman  (to  Miss  Blanche,  a  member  of  his 
flock) — Look  heah,  chile,  you  'tracts  too  much  tenshuns 
wid  dem  fine  close.  You  go  take  off  dem  close.  Miss 
Blanche — Huh !  me  take  off  dem  close  ?  Den  I'll  'tract 
still  more  tenshuns  !  Parson,  I'se  s'prised  to  hear  you  talk 
dat  way,  'deed  I  is.— Florida  Mocking  Bird- 

He— Tell  me,  do  you  prefer  men  of  great  reputation, 
or  do  you  rather  like  the  commonplace  fellows  ?  She — 
To  speak  frankly,  I  like  the  commonplace  men  best,  par- 
ticularly at  a  party  like  this ;  but  you  must  not  think  I 
said  so  just  for  the  sake  of  saying  something  compliment- 
ary to  you  !    He  fainted.— Pittsburgh  Bulletin. 

He  was  the  greatest  warrior 

That  ever  flourished  sword  ; 
He  was  the  greatest  preacher 

That  ever  preached  the  Word  ; 
He  was  the  swiftest  runner 

That  ever  won  a  race  ; 
He  was  the  keenest  lawyer 

That  ever  pleaded  case  ; 
He  was  the  strongest  wrestler 

That  ever  took  a  lock ; 

That  ever  dealt  a  knock ; 
He  was  the  greatest  fencer 

That  ever  swung  a  foil ; 
He  was  the  greatest  fanner 

That  ever  turned  the  soil ; 
All  these  he  was,  but  now  is  not. 

Because,  to  my  surprise, 
He's  a  convert  to  veracity. 

And  abandoned  all  his  tie*. 

— S.  F.  News-Letter. 
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CONCERNING  CELEBRITIES— AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


Rlancht  Koojevelt  .  ...  The  A'.  >'.  World 
The  "  American  girl  "  who  is  writing  a  play  in  collabora- 
tion with  Victorien  Sardou  is  better  known  in  any  of  a  half- 
dozen  European  capitals  than  in  her  own  city  of  New  York. 
Blanche  Roosevelt  Tucker,  known  for  a  short  time  to  the 
American  stage  as  "  Blanche  Roosevelt,"  and  bearing  that 
well-known  Knickerbocker  name  by  right  from  her  mother, 
has  achieved  in  a  life  of  thirty  years  far  more  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  of  her  brilliant  and  beautiful  sisterhood.  It 
will  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  no  living 
author  who  would  not  be  pleased  to  the  top  of  his  bent  at 
an  invitation  to  write,  in  conjunction  with  the  past-master 
of  the  contemporary  stage,  a  dramatization  of  his  own  novel. 
Such  an  honor  Sardou  has  offered  to  no  playwright,  even 
in  his  own  land  of  playwrights,  and  that  it  should  fall  to 
a  woman,  and  a  woman  of  whom  her  country  men  and 
women  have  every  reason  to  be  proud,  emphasizes  the  com- 
pliment. Some  ten  years  ago  Blanche  Roosevelt  Tucker 
went  to  Paris  with  a  roving  commission  from  the  Chicago 
Times.  She  was  to  receive  $50  per  month  from  that  jour- 
nal, and  to  write  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  as  she  chose, 
on  art,  music,  social  and  literary  gossip.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Tucker,  has  for  years  been  a  regular  and  valued  contributor 
to  the  Times.  There  were  three  daughters.  One  of  them, 
Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Low,  wife  of  the  well-known  steamship 
agent,  is  the  editor  and  manager  of  a  successful  weekly  in 
this  city.  Another,  Dr.  Love,  is  a  brilliant  woman,  who  has 
by  energy  and  perseverance  built  up  a  good  medical  prac- 
tice in  Chicago.  The  third  is  just  now  the  "  American 
girl"  of  whom,  perhaps,  most  Americans  are  talking. 
The  mother  of  such  a  family  must  necessarily  have  been 
herself  a  woman  of  unusual  gifts.  She  had,  and  indeed 
has  still,  the  journalistic  faculty  developed  to  a  high  degree. 
When  Blanche  first  began  writing  for  publication,  Mrs. 
Tucker  was  already  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Chicago 
Times  and  Tribune  of  papers  over  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
"Corinne,"  which  she  almost  as  regularly  answered  and 
dissected  in  Sorosis,  a  Chicago  weekly  of  that  time,  over 
the  nom  dc  plume  of  "  Mrs.  Fitzjames."  Fertility  of  re- 
source was  naturally  to  be  expected  in  the  children  of  such 
a  mother.  Robert  Roosevelt  is  a  distant  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Tucker,  who  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  Cornelius  I. 
Roosevelt.  The  newspaper  letters  of  Blanche  Roosevelt 
(Tucker)  attracted  some  attention  in  this  country.  Stage 
Struck,  the  book  in  which  she  advised  her  American  sisters 
not  to  go  to  Italy  to  study  how  to  become  "opera  singers," 
attracted  much  criticism.  Acknowledged  to  be  a  talented 
and  accomplished  girl,  Miss  Tucker's  measure  for  really 
great  achievements  had  not  been  taken  in  this  country.  But 
she  went  on  her  way,  making  progress  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another,  and  when  she  married  a  marquis  and  began 
to  be  a  social  lion  in  Paris,  her  American  reputation  took  a 
tremendous  bound.  But  the  seeds  which  have  now  ripened 
her  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  women 
of  her  time  had  already  begun  to  yield  a  plentiful  literary 
harvest  and  borne  fruit  in  books  which  the  best  critics  of 
Paris  and  London  delighted  to  honor.  Of  these  books  lit- 
tle appears  to  have  been  known  in  her  native  land.  Her 
first  book  was  Ixmgfellow's  Home  Life.  At  that  time 
she  was  on  the  comic  opera  stage.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  dream  of  Longfellow's  life  to  have  something  he 
had  written  dramatized.  Tennyson,  of  whom  he  believed 
himself  the  peer,  had  had  his  works  put  on  the  stage. 
Longfellow  was  taken  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Boston 


Theatre,  where  Miss  Roosevelt  was  singing  in  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  works,  and  was  presented  to  her.  He  gave 
her,  outright,  The  Masque  of  Pandora.  She  made  an 
opera  of  it,  and  the  opera  failed.  Blanche  Roosevelt  had 
constructed  the  book,  and  no  less  a  musician  than  Arthur 
Celli,  the  score,  but  to  no  purpose,  except  to  make  Long- 
fellow and  Miss  Roosevelt  great  friends.  The  libretto  and 
score  of  the  Masque  of  Pandora  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Low.  Its  production  in  Boston  is  said  to 
have  cost  Miss  Roosevelt  $16,000.  But  the  friendship  with 
Longfellow  bore  fruit.  He  invited  Miss  Roosevelt  to  his 
home  at  Nahant,  where  she  spent  two  weeks.  The  charm- 
ing old  poet  talked  art  to  her  for  art's  sake.  One  morning 
he  came  down  to  the  piazza,  and  surprised  her  writing  in 
her  diary.  "What  are  you  writing  ?"  he  asked.  She  said 
she  was  jotting  down  some  of  his  talk  about  art.  He  be- 
came interested,  and  they  agreed  that  she  should  make 
these  talks  the  basis  of  a  book  called  Longfellow's  Home 
Life,  which  his  publisher,  Osgood,  should  give  to  the  world. 
Before  the  book  came  out  Longfellow  died,  though  not 
before  the  earlier  chapters  were  read  to  and  corrected  by 
him.  The  subsequent  misunderstanding  with  the  Long- 
fellow heirs  renders  the  reading  by  the  poet  himself  im- 
portant, as  showing  direct  authorization  for  the  work,  which 
the  Longfellow  heirs  have  since  denied.  In  January,  1881, 
Mrs.  Low  went  to  Nahant  with  her  sister  Blanche,  and  was 
a  witness  to  the  ratification  of  the  complete  work.  Blanche 
Roosevelt's  next  book  was  Marked  in  Haste,  which  had, 
and  still  has,  a  considerable  sale.  Her  next  was  Stage 
Struck  ;  or,  She  Would  Be  An  Opera  Singer,  in  which 
she  attempted — for  their  own  good — to  deter  American 
girls  from  going  to  Italy  to  learn  opera,  and  to  encourage 
the  founding  in  this  country  of  a  national  conservatory  of 
music.  The  book  on  which  Miss  Roosevelt's  literary  repu- 
tation will  probably  rest  is  her  Life  of  Gustave  Dor*, 
which  she  did  in  English,  and  which  has  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  Swedish  and  Spanish.  It  gave  her 
at  once  an  established  standing  in  the  critical  circles  of 
London  and  Paris.  No  inconsiderable  charm  of  the  work 
was  the  fact  that  it  contained  many  engravings  of  Dore's 
work  never  until  then  published,  drawn  by  him  in  albums, 
and  on  the  fly-leaves  of  books.  Miss  Roosevelt  spent  two 
years  of  work  on  the  Life  of  Dore\  The  book  which 
Sardou  and  the  fair  author  are  jointly  dramatizing  is 
The  Copper  Queen.  It  is  a  true  story,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  chiefly  in  the  West. 

Thtodort  Til/on  N.  Y.  World 

One  of  the  characters  about  Paris  is  Theodore  Tilton. 
His  long,  gray  hair,  which  may  still  be  called  luxuriant, 
falls  almost  upon  his  shoulders,  which  have  a  little  stoop. 
His  features,  which  have  more  and  more  prominence  and 
solidity  as  age  steals  upon  him,  are  somewhat  white,  his 
gait  has  a  slight  slouch,  but  is  still  firm,  while  his  massive 
form  seems  to  have  lost  little  of  its  ancient  vigor.  He 
usually  wears  a  soft  slouch  hat,  and  his  dress  is  careless. 
He  lives  in  a  modest  way — no  American  knows  exactly 
where — and  is  occasionally  seen  at  the  bookstores  or  on 
the  Avenue  de  l'Opera.  His  principal  place  of  resort  is  the 
Cafe  de  la  Regence,  which  is  in  the  Rue  St  Honore,  fac- 
ing the  open  place  in  front  of  the  Com^die  Francaise. 
Here  he  drops  in  every  afternoon  at  four  or  five  o'clock, 
and  here  he  may  be  punctually  found  thenceforward  until 
dinner  time,  deeply  absorbed  in  a  game  of  chess.  I  met 
him  a  day  or  two  ago  and  asked  him  about  the  alleged 
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posthumous  statement  of  Beecher  about  the  scandal.  He 
said  he  was  surprised  at  the  use  some  of  the  American 
journals  were  making  of  it.  It  was  not  new  at  all.  In 
reality  it  was  one  of  the  first  documents  given  to  the  public 
when  the  scandal  first  began  to  be  talked  about,  and  a 
reply  to  it  was  published  immediately  afterward  It  was 
astonishing  that  the  Herald  should  have  made  a  sensation 
out  of  such  very  ancient  material.  The  only  explanation 
of  its  course  was  that  there  was  no  one  of  those  now  con- 
nected with  the  paper  who  worked  for  it  before  the  Beecher 
trial.  The  mistake  was  not  the  fault  of  the  autobiography, 
which  gave  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  matter.  He 
was  not  inclined  to  talk  any  further  on  the  subject  nor  to 
reopen  any  of  the  questions  formerly  pending  between  him 
and  Beecher.  Neither  does  he  care  to  have  his  personal 
affairs  in  general  brought  in  any  way  before  the  public,  his 
only  apparent  desire  being  to  live — the  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot.  He  is  not  engaged,  so  far  as  known, 
in  any  serious  literary  labor,  though  he  is  said  to  do  some 
writing  for  some  American  newspapers. 
Brownings  Horror      -      -      -      -  N.  Y.  Tribune 

Robert  Browning  won't  write  for  magazines.  In  speak- 
ing of  an  offer  of  $1,000  from  a  Boston  paper  for  a  short 
poem,  he  said  :  "  If  I  would  write  in  that  way  for  any  one, 
I  would  consider  this  request  from  Boston,  but  I  simply 
can't.  An  English  magazine  offered  me  a  large  price, 
which  I  refused,  and  then  a  still  larger,  which  I  again 
refused.  Then  they  sent  roe  a  blank  check,  and  asked  me 
to  fill  it  out  to  my  own  satisfaction.  But  I  returned  that 
also.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  for  periodicals.  If  I 
publish  a  book,  and  people  choose  to  buy  it,  that  proves 
they  want  to  read  my  work.  But  to  have  them  turn  over 
the  pages  of  a  magazine  and  find  me — that  is  to  be  an 
uninvited  guest.  My  wife  liked  it.  She  liked  to  be  with  the 
others ;  but  I  have  steadfastly  refused  that  kind  of  thing." 
A  Wonderful  Woman  -      -      -      -  The  N.  Y.  Graphic 

Elizabeth  Rowell  grew  up  amid  grim  privations  in  the 
mountains  of  Vermont.  When  a  young  girl  she  started  to 
Boston  to  learn  the  dressmaking  business.  On  the  train 
was  Thomas  Thompson,  a  well-known  Boston  millionaire, 
who  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  refused  to  relinquish  the 
acquaintance  until  she  married  him.  A  tiny  lorgnette,  in 
which  there  is  a  profile  view  of  Mrs.  Thompson  taken  on 
her  wedding  day,  which  her  husband  always  wore  on  his 
watch-chain,  reveals  a  face  of  such  exquisite  beauty  that 
the  romantic  marriage  needs  no  further  explanation.  Dur- 
ing her  husband's  lifetime  Mrs.  Thompson  was  well  known 
in  Boston  for  her  charities.  On  his  death  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son came  into  a  life  estate  which  produces  an  income  of 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  She  receives  this  in  monthly 
instalments,  and  I  am  told  a  week  after  often  has  to  bor- 
row money.  But  it  is  the  manner  in  which  her  generous 
impulses  move  that  distinguishes  her.  The  greatest  gift  that 
wealth  can  bestow,  she  says,  is  opportunity.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son does  not  identify  herself  with  all  the  objects  of  her 
generosity,  whether  people  or  causes.  She  assists  and  then 
she  rests.  She  has  but  one  enthusiasm,  and  that  is  reserved 
for  the  men  who  advance  civilization.  The  tnen  who  con- 
trol and  compel  nature's  forces  in  new  combinations  set 
her  mind  aflame.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  she 
and  Mr.  Edison  are  great  friends.  The  Rev.  R.  Heber  New- 
ton and  Professor  Adler  have  found  her  a  desirable  ally 
in  their  various  humanitarian  schemes.  It  is  a  remarkable 
trio — in  most  things  diverse,  yet  meeting  on  one  side.  Mrs. 
Thompson  concerns  herself  but  slightly  with  the  Infinite. 
A  Deist  in  belief,  she  does  not  bother  with  speculations 
concerning  a  divine  personality.  It  is  well  known  that  she 
furnished  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  Concord  School  of 


Philosophy  and  built  the  chapel  in  the  midst  of  Mr. 
Alcott's  old  apple  orchard.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  Mrs.  Thompson  separates  herself  from  the  causes 
which  she  furthers,  she  was  asked  what  was  the  object  of 
the  school.  "  It  is  a  mutual  admiration  society.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  there  is  one  place 
where  anybody  with  an  idea  can  go  without  fear  of 
being  knocked  down  for  it.  As  for  the  discussions,  I 
didn't  care  for  them.  The  fact  was,  we  had  God  served 
up  for  breakfast,  warmed  up  for  dinner  and  hashed  for 
supper,  and  like  the  Chinaman's  kitten  that  was  cooked  in 
fifty  different  ways,  it  is  the  same  God  all  the  time,  although 
that  isn't  a  very  pretty  way  to  put  it."  She  tells  a  story 
of  the  driver  who  took  her  from  the  train  at  Concord. 
''Folks  say  they  can't  understand  Mr.  Emerson,"  he 
said  confidentially,  "but  I've  lived  nigh  him  three  years, 
and  I  can  understand  everything  he  says."  But  to  return 
to  Mrs.  Thompson's  system  of  giving.  She  has  been  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Rugby  scheme,  and  largely  inter- 
ested in  another  project  of  the  same  kind  in  the  far  West. 
Admiring  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alger,  and  hearing 
he  was  in  bad  health,  she  urged  his  resting  a  year  abroad 
and  paid  him  his  salary,  $6,000,  for  a  year.  She  bought  of 
Mr.  Frank  Carpenter  the  painting  of  the  Signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  presented  it  to  Congress. 
In  return,  she  is  the  only  woman  who  has  received  the  free- 
dom of  the  floor  of  Congress.  One  of  her  common  ways 
of  helping  people  to  help  themselves  is  in  setting  up  cab- 
men. She  never  kept  a  carriage  but  patronized  her  cab- 
bies, who  were  able  to  work  off  some  of  their  debt  in  that 
way.  She  enabled  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  to  pub- 
lish their  work  on  Female  Suffrage.  She  also  helped  Ste- 
phen Pearl  Andrews  to  issue  his  ponderous  Universology. 
"  Why  did  you  do  it  ? "  she  was  once  asked.  "  His  wife 
was  dying.  The  dream  of  her  life  had  been  to  see  her  hus- 
band's work  in  print  I  wanted  her  to  die  happy.  I 
never  read  a  line  of  the  book  myself."  Mrs.  Thompson  is 
not  a  reader.  "  Life  is  so  much  more  interesting,"  she  says. 
She  never  read  but  two  novels.  Jane  Eyre  and  The  Scar- 
let Letter.  When  she  wants  a  new  book  she  reads  these 
over.  She  had  happened  to  pick  up  a  book  of  biography, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  it  interesting.  Books  of  science 
she  buys  and,  as  she  expresses  it.  "thumbs."  Like  Horace 
Greeley,  whose  friend  she  was,  Mrs.  Thompson  is  a  woman 
of  simple  tastes.  Her  chief  diet  is  bread  and  milk  and 
apples.  Being  not  only  a  beautiful  woman  but  a  brilliant 
conversationalist,  she  has  never  been  a  society  woman. 
"  If  I  had  once  given  myself  over  to  it,''  she  once  said,  "  I 
know  I  should  have  been  extravagantly  fond  of  it."  She 
never  goes  to  the  theater — she  found  it  too  tame.  The 
world  is  a  more  enlivening  stage.  "  Everybody  there  plays 
his  little  game.  I,  too,  have  my  little  game."  Wherever 
Mrs.  Thompson  has  lived  in  town  she  has  been  attended 
by  a  procession  of  the  lame,  the  poor,  the  halt  and  the 
blind.  At  length,  as  a  means  of  self-defense,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  her  residence  a  secret.  During  the  past  few 
years  she  has  lived  at  Stamford.  Some  one  once  said  to 
her:  "Mrs.  Thompson,  you  are  not  a  happy  woman." 
"  No,  I  can't  get  a  grasp  on  anything.  I  try  so  hard,  yet 
everything  slips  from  me."  She  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
model  for  a  statue  of  Philanthropy.  No  better  type  could 
be  found  than  her  clearly-cut,  superbly  modeled  features. 
Henri  Meilhac  ....  The  Chicago  Tribune 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  M.  Meilhac  well  for 
many  years,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  know  no  more  amiable 
and  lovable  man.  He  is  delightful  just  to  look  at — a  stout, 
healthful  figure,  with  a  full,  smiling  face,  dark  mustache 
and  imperial,  and  black  hair,  and  a  pair  of  the  brightest 
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and  blackest  eyes  in  all  the  world.    His  manner  is  sympa- 
thetic, his  conversation  the  wittiest  I  have  ever  heard,  and 
his  laugh  truly  contagious.    At  fifty-five  years  of  age  he 
has  the  brimming-over  good  spirits  and  sunny  heart  of  a 
happy  school-boy-    And  why  not  ?    He  is  rich  and  lives 
like  a  prince.    His  spacious  apartments  look  out  upon  the 
Boulevard  and  Place  de  Madeleine,  and  his  balcony  com- 
mands as  splendid  an  outlook  as  there  is  in  the  city.  Within, 
the  rooms  are  furnished  with  luxurious  splendor.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  is  a  huge  billiard  and  card  room, 
probably  the  finest  private  apartment  of  the  kind  in  Paris. 
He  is  fond  of  games,  and  after  working  all  day  he  will  play 
all  night,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
after  working  all  night  he  will  play  all  day.    His  study  is  a 
room  of  such  beauty  as  to  inspire  the  occupant  There 
is  no  wonder  that  he  writes  so  well,  with  such  a  place  to 
write  in.    But  it  is  not  inspiration,  he  says,  but  hard  work. 
And  no  man  works  harder.   I  don't  believe  there  is  a  more 
painstaking  writer  in  the  world.    He  works  and  re-works, 
writes  and  re-writes,  polishes  and  re-polishes,  and  acts  over 
each  line  as  a  lapidary  acts  over  a  choice  gem  that  he  is 
polishing  and  engraving.    So  he  is  a  terror  to  managers. 
They  never  know  when  his  piece  is  finished.    He  writes 
a  play  and  puts  it  in  the  manager's  hands.    Next  day  he 
sends  a  note  requesting  a  hundred  alterations  and  emenda- 
tions.   And  so,  almost  daily  and  nightly  up  to  the  hour  of 
production,  M.  Mcilhac  is  sending  in  corrections  and 
improvements  in  the  lines  or  m  the  stage  business.  Some- 
times he  has  rushed  to  the  theater  just  as  the  curtain  was 
rising  on  the  first  act  and  given  frantic  orders  that  such  an 
adjective  should  be  stricken  out  or  such  a  one  intensified 
in  expression.    And  finally,  when  it  is  all  ended  and  the 
first  performance  has  been  given,  M.  Meilhac  sighs  and 
says  :  "  Ah,  if  I  could  have  only  had  a  little  more  time, 
how  much  better  I  could  have  made  it !  "    M.  Meilhac  is 
rich,  as  I  have  said.    That  is,  he  has  a  splendid  income. 
His  royalties  on  his  plays  amount  to  nearly  $100,000  a 
year.    That  is  probably  a  larger  sum  than  any  other  dra- 
matic author  enjoys.    But  he  spends  it  prodigally.  He 
lives  in  an  extravagant  manner.    He  loses  fabulous  sums 
at  cards.   But  above  all,  his  benefactions  are  incalculable. 
He  seems  always  to  be  giving— now  a  handful  of  silver  to 
a  beggar  on  the  street,  now  $100  to  pay  the  rent  of  some 
unlucky  friend,  now  $1,000  to  bring  out  a  book  for  some 
struggling  author  who  cannot  find  a  publisher.   Withal,  he 
is  as  modest  and  unassuming  a  fellow  as  you  will  find  in  a 
long  day's  journey,  whether  in  France  or  any  other  country. 
Labouchere  s  Method  The  A'.  Y.  World 

The  talk  after  this  drifted  on  to  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  leading  figures  in  English  political 
life,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  spoke  of  Laboucherc, 
for  whom  he  entertains  the  warmest  admiration.  "  I 
believe,"  said  he,  "  that  Labouchere  writes  nearly  all  of 
Truth  himself.  He  always  has  a  pad  of  paper  with  him 
and  takes  down  what  he  hears  on  all  kinds  of  diverse  sub- 
jects. As  fast  as  he  fills  a  sheet  of  the  pad  he  tears  it  off 
and  stuffs  it  into  a  pocket  devoted  to  the  reception  of  these 
slips.  At  night  when  he  goes  home  he  turnsout  his  pocket, 
arranges  its  contents  and  sends  them  on  to  his  editor.  In 
this  way  Truth  is  Labouchere  and  Laboucherc  is  Truth. 
The  smoking-room  in  the  House  is  his  favorite  lounging 
place.  Here  he  sits  and  chats  with  everybody  that  comes 
along,  and  uses  his  pad  and  pencil  incessantly.  '  What 
was  it  you  were  telling  me  about  that  dynamo  ?  Give  it 
to  me  in  a  few  words  now  — in  plain  English  phrase.' 
And  he  writes  it  down  as  you  talk  it.  He  says  that  the 
three  necessary  qualities  for  attractive  newspaper  writing 
are  that  it  shall  be  short,  concise,  and  always  have  a  point. 


From  all  these  sources,  which  Mr.  Labouchere  con- 
veniently commands,  the  paper  is  filled  up  weekly.  I  am 
sure  that  he  has  no  extensive  editorial  bills  to  pay,  and  that 
very  little  matter  appears  in  the  columns  of  Truth  which  is 
not  either  absolutely  his  own  or  suggested  by  him.  The 
London  World,  which  is,  of  course,  Truth's  chief  rival,  on 
the  other  hand,  pays  out  a  great  deal  of  money  to  contrib- 
utors, and  is  always  presenting  prominent  features." 

Balxac  et  let  Femmes  ...  The  London  Telegraph 
Unlike  one  of  his  contemporaries,  who  was  a  world- 
renowned  story  teller,  and  had  a  fresh  aroie  at  least  once  a 
month,  Honorc  dc  Balzac,  author  of  La  Comedie  Hu- 
maine,  was  a  comparatively  continent  person.  This  has 
been  brought  out  in  a  new  work,  Balzac  et  les  Femmes, 
which  has  been  published  in  Paris.  According  to  the 
author,  with  two  exceptions,  all  Balzac's  female  friends 
were  only  united  to  him  in  the  bonds  of  platonic  friendship. 
The  two  exceptions  were  Mme.  de  Berny  and  the  Countess 
Hanska,  the  last-mentioned  lady  having  become  his  wife 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  The  great  literary  classifier 
wrote  to  the  Countess :  "  I  don't  care  for  amities  d'epiderme  ; 
they  tire  me  out  and  make  me  long  more  keenly  for  the 
treasures  which  are  inclosed  in  other  hearts  which  cherish 
me.  I  am  not  a  Frenchman  in  the  frivolous  acceptation  of 
the  term."  It  may  be  worth  noting,  as  everything  con- 
nected with  Balzac  is  interesting,  that  the  first  female  for 
whom  he  conceived  a  genuine  affection  was  his  sister,  Mme. 
Surville,  then  Mme.  de  Berny,  who  is  the  charming  Mme. 
de  Morsauf  in  the  Lys  dans  la  Vallec.  Next  came  Mme.  Car- 
raud,  whom  he  drew  as  a  femme  suplrieure,  and  afterward 
"George  Sand,"  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  Mme.  de  Girar- 
din,  and  the  Duchess  dc  Castries— who,  nevertheless  was 
a  tremendous  coquette — whom  he  limned  as  the  Duchesse 
de  Langeais.  It  is  rather  a  curious  commentary  on  French 
morals  to  find  an  author  laboring  to  prove  that  Balzac  was 
only  the  "  friend  "  of  all  these  women. 

A  Lecturer  on  Economy  ....  Detroit  Free  Press 
"  It  ar'  my  dooty  to  explain,"  said  Brother  Gardner,  as 
the  hall  grew  quiet,  "dat  de  Hon.  Geawge  Washington 
Jones,  of  Memphis,  who  was  to  deliber  a  lecktur'  befo'  dis 
club  on  'How  an'  When  to  F.conomizc,'  has  skipped  to 
Canada.  Sich  of  you  as  had  your  moufs  all  ready  fur 
sumthin'  good  will  no  doubt  feel  a  bit  disappointed  until  I 
furder  explain.  By  a  keerful  study  of  the  Hon.  Jones  I 
diskibcrcd  most  of  his  pints  :  I  found  dat  he  was  econo- 
mizin'  on  boot  heels  to  buy  mo"  brass  watch  chain.  He 
was  makin'  one  shirt  las'  him  doorin"  de  Spring  sezun  in 
order  to  buy  fo'  pink  collars  which  reached  up  to  his  cars. 
He  hadn't  any  underclothes,  but  he  had  a  galvanized  watch 
dat  run  twenty-six  hours  to  de  day.  He  was  barfut  in  his 
butes,  but  he  wore  a  glass  diamond  dat  nebber  cost  les  dan 
thirty  cents.  He  hadn't  any  obercoat,  but  he  wore  a  pair 
o'  bewtiful  yallcr  kid  gloves  dat  made  cbery  street  kyar 
hoss  drop  dead  in  his  tracks.  While  he  didn't  carry  a  comb 
nor  brush,  he  swelled  out  wid  a  blue  handkerchief  on  which 
de  Zar  of  Russia  might  hcv  ached  to  blow  his  nose.  He 
hadn't  had  a  good  squar'  meal  fur  two  weeks,  but  he  was 
armed  wid  a  dozen  cheap  cigars  to  make  a  show  on  de  streets. 
I  looked  ober  him,  an'  under  him,  an*  all  aroun'  him,  an'  I 
cum  to  de  conclushun  dat  we  didn't  want  any  of  his  hints  on 
economy.  I  didn't  want  to  seem  too  cold  and  severe  wid 
him,  an'  arter  turnin'  de  subjick  ober  in  my  mind.  I  decided 
dat  the  United  States  was  an  onhealthy  climate  fur  his 
system."  On  motion  of  Waydown  Bcbce,  the  thanks  of  the 
club  were  tendered  the  president  for  his  action  in  the  case, 
and  a  resolution  of  sympathy  was  extended  to  Pickles 
Smith  for  having  loaned  the  Hon.  Jones  $2  without  security. 
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AWFUL  SHADOWS— A  CRIME  AND  A  CREMATION* 


A  crime  had  been  committed  in  Mississippi.  One  lovely 
evening  in  May,  as  a  rosy  twilight  was  stealing  on,  a  little 
girl  dragged  herself  to  her  mother's  door.  She  had  been 
gathering  wild  violets  and  yellow  jasmine  along  the  brook 
and  intended  to  decorate  her  mother's  humble  mantelshelf, 
but  she  had  been  gone  a  long  time.  Her  large  blue  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  and  a  dark  shadow  appeared  beneath  them, 
her  flaxen  hair  was  disheveled  and  the  marks  of  brutal  fin- 
gers stood  out  with  inflamed  prominence  on  her  tender 
throat  She  could  not  climb  the  steps,  and  called  out, 
faintly  and  piteously  :  "Mother." 

The  woman  rose  from  her  chair,  dropped  her  scissors 
and  spools,  threw  her  work  on  the  floor  and  gated  at  her 
child— stupefied  and  horror  stricken.  She  caught  her  up 
and  pressed  her  to  her  heart,  moaning : 

"My  poor  baby!  my  poor  baby!  O  my  God!  my  God!" 

That  night  the  child  died.  Mounted  men  and  men  on 
foot  were  sent  scouring  the  forests,  and  towards  morning 
they  brought  in  a  negro.*    He  was  the  criminal. 

The  younger  and  more  hot-blooded  men  insisted  on  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  tragedy,  but  other  counsels  pre- 
vailed. Here  was  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
devilish  skill,  horrible  ingenuity  and  cruel  refinement. 

"  Bob  Angel  goes  down  to-night,  don't  he  ? "  said  one. 

"Yes— on  the  93." 

"At  11.45?"    "Ves,  at  11.45." 

"  Send  him  down  on  Bob's  engine." 

The  prisoner  was  held  until  the  freight  train  pulled  up  at 
the  station.  When  Bob  Angel  descended  from  the  fire-cab 
he  was  followed  by  his  negro  fireman.  The  latter  had  evi- 
dently just  finished  his  supper  for  he  was  wiping  the  grease 
from  his  shining  lips  and  chin  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
He  procured  the  oil  can  and  torch  and  was  "oiling  up  "  as 
a  long  run  between  stations  was  ahead.  This  negro  had  a 
neck  like  a  bull's ;  he  was  somewhat  knock-kneed  and  had 
splay  feet  of  enormous  site ;  he  was  large  and  strong  and 
could  crack  hickory  nuts  between  his  teeth  like  a  hog. 
He  was  called  "  Olc  Bony "  because  he  disdained  to  eat 
the  meat  only  of  chickens.    He  ate  bones  and  all. 

"  1  11  turn  him  over  to  Bony,"  said  Angel ;  "  not  that  I 
mind  doing  it  myself,  but  Bony  will  enjoy  it  so  much." 

Bony  was  called  aside  and  the  crime  revealed  to  him. 

"  An'  that's  de  nigger  dar  what  done  it." —  "Yes." 

Bony  went  to  one  side  and  "studied  the  situation," 
pondering  deeply.  Angel  eyed  him  closely,  endeavoring 
to  decipher  every  expression  as  an  index  of  the  thoughts 
that  gathered  under  the  woolly  pate  of  the  negro.  Bony 
was  sitting  on  the  end  of  a  cross  tic,  his  elbows  resting  on 
his  knees  and  his  grimy  fingers  interlocked.  He  was  bare 
headed  and  he  softly  tapped  the  ground  with  his  long  feet, 
slowly  and  alternately.  His  head  was  bent  and  his  eyes 
were  half  closed.  After  sitting  a  few  minutes  he  rose  and 
shook  himself  like  a  dog  that  has  been  asleep.  After  this 
he  went  to  a  telegraph  pole  and  nibbed  his  back  against  it. 

"  Hyars  me  !  "  he  said. 

The  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  tender  in  a  sitting  posture, 
his  back  against  the  pile  of  wood,  and  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  locomotive.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  him 
and  his  legs  were  bound  together  at  the  knees  and  ankles. 
A  gag  was  in  his  mouth.  Bob  Angel  pulled  open  the 
throttle  valve  and  the  train  slowly  dragged  its  length  into 
the  night ;  and  all  that  could  be  seen  by  those  left  behind 

*  W.  C.  Morrow,  Jr..  in  San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


were  two  eyes  that  stared  back  at  them  from  the  last  car. 
One  of  these  eyes  was  red,  the  other  green.  They  were 
the  rear  signal  lights. 

"  I  b'lieve  I's  de  boss  fur  er  while,  ain't  I,  cap'n  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  I  believe  s<5,"  replied  Angel. 

Without  another  word  Ole  Bony  went  to  the  wood-pile 
and  commenced  to  pitch  the  fuel  to  the  front  of  the  tender. 
Having  done  this  he  began  to  pile  it  up  on  the  foot  board 
in  two  separate  heaps.  One  contained  the  rich  resinous 
pine  and  the  other  the  oak  and  the  hickory.  He  then 
opened  the  furnace  fire  door  and  threw  in  the  pine  rapidly. 
The  prisoner  sat  and  watched  it  all ! 

When  he  had  filled  the  fire  box  he  rested  and  amused 
himself  by  singing  snatches  of  old  plantation  songs. 

He  again  opened  the  fire  door,  and  found  the  pine  being 
rapidly  consumed,  the  flames  seething  and  roaring.  He 
threw  in  the  oak  and  hickory,  the  pine  having  sunk  to  give 
it  room,  and  remarked,  "  Hot  'nough  d'rectly." 

The  train  reached  Chickasawhay  Swamp.  Bony  said  : 

"  I  specks  she's  a  gittin'  dry  forred — kin  feel  "er  er- 
bumpin'  a  little.  Take  de  can  an'  go  outside  an'  touch 
up  dem  steam-box  valves — 'fore  you  go,  dough,  I  wants 
you  tcr  help  me  tie  'im  ter  dat  boa'd,  kaze  he's  gittin'  resty. 
De  boa'd  'U  keep  'im  straight.  Keep  a  pert  look  on  de 
track,  an — you  kin  come  back — in  er-bout — five  minnits." 

The  helpless  prisoner  was  secured  to  the  board  as  Bony 
directed,  and  Angel  crawled  through  the  window,  neglect- 
ing, however,  to  take  the  oil-can— but  that  was  no  matter. 
Ole  Bony  had  thrown  in  more  pine  and  the  locomotive 
was  belching  forth  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  which  trailed 
out  over  the  train  like  the  tail  of  an  inky  comet  The 
glaring,  staring,  Cyclopean  eye  of  the  engine  was  tunnel- 
ing the  darkness,  plowing  a  passage  through  the  night  for 
the  head  and  body  to  which  it  belonged.  Looking  back- 
ward, Bob  Angel  saw  a  vision  that  made  his  heart  stand  still. 

This  is  what  he  saw :  The  fire-door  had  been  thrown 
open,  and  the  intense  light  therefrom  streamed  upon  the 
black  clouds  of  smoke  and  upon  the  dense  foliage  by  the 
wayside  as  upon  a  screen  on  which  would  be  projected  the 
shadows  of  interposing  bodies.  And  he  did  see  strange 
shadows  magnified  into  gigantic  proportions— frightful 
shadows  they  were  that  surged  through  the  forest  or  were 
suspended  in  the  smoke.  It  seemed  to  Angel  that  the 
gate  of  hell  was  open,  and  that  the  shadows  he  saw  were 
made  by  demons  dancing  before  the  sulphurous  flame  and 
reveling  in  a  Saturnalia  of  blood.  One  demon,  larger  and 
more  frightful  than  the  others,  seemed  to  have  just 
returned  from  earth,  for  he  bore  in  his  arms  a  human 
soul,  lashed  to  a  board.  It  seemed  from  the  shadows  that 
he  laid  his  helpless  victim  at  the  edge  of  the  opening 
through  which  issued  the  blinding  rays  from  the  unquench- 
able fire,  and  that  he  raised  his  arms  in  wild  exultation  ! 
This  monster,  while  every  muscle  seemed  to  expand  into 
distended  proportions,  grasped  his  burden  and  raised  it 
aloft — the  flames  seemed  to  roar  and  crackle  hungrily  and 
gape  longingly  for  the  soul  they  were  to  devour.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  light  was  suddenly  obscured.  Something 
must  have  been  thrown  through  the  orifice— through  the 
gate  of  hell — but  the  intensity  was  immediately  resumed, 
displaying  the  demon  bending  over,  his  great  naked  arm 
stretched  across  the  opening  as  if  reaching  to  close  the 
gate  ;  then  suddenly  the  shadows  became  confused — some 
toppling  and  falling  to  the  ground,  others  chasing  each 
other  into  the  forest — and  all  was  darkness  again  ! 
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IN  A  MINOR  KEY— SORROW,  SENTIMENT,  TENDERNESS 


Temptation— £tta  W.  Pierce 
A  mighty  angel  on  the  jasper  wall. 

Sitting  serene  o'er  sin  and  death's  control. 
Heard  a  great  voice  through  the  white  spaces  call: 

"  Haste  to  the  succor  of  a  tempted  soul !" 
He  spread  his  pinions  and  adown  the  night, 

Flew  to  that  somber  room,  where  you  and  I 
Stood,  trying  with  faint  lips  and  faces  white 

To  say  that  sad,  that  awful  word  "  good-bye  ! " 

Without,  the  strong  tides  sobbed  upon  the  shore. 

Like  some  great  sou)  convulsed  with  mortal  pain  ; 
The  sea  wind  shook  the  mournful  sycamore 

Upon  the  terrace,  black  with  wintry  rain. 
Within,  the  (ire  was  dead,  and,  like  a  pall. 

Silence  and  gloom  hung  over  hall  and  stair  ; 
The  pictured  faces  on  the  carven  wall 

Frown  down  upon  us  in  our  deep  despair. 

"  Cold  is  the  way  of  duty — hard  and  cold. 

And  sweet  is  love,"  you  murmured—"  must  we  part  ?  " 
I  felt  your  kisses  in  my  hair's  warm  gold, 

Weak,  unresisting.  I  lay  on  your  heart 
Until  the  angel  touched  me.    Then  my  eyes 

Were  opened,  and  I  saw  the  pit  below 
Our  falling  feet — the  Hell  in  Heaven's  guise — 

Joy's  phantom  semblance  hiding  deadly  woe. 

And  ah  !  these  coward  lips  grew  strong  to  slay 

My  heart  and  yours.    The  dread  word  of  farewell 
1  spoke  unfaltering;  I  put  away 

The  clasping  hands  that  held  me  like  a  spell, 
I  buried  deep— yea,  out  of  mortal  sight— 

The  love  that  was  my  life,  and  watched  you  go 
Through  the  dark  shadows  of  that  bankrupt  night— 

The  rest— my  sad  soul  and  the  angel  know ! 

Oh,  friend,  across  the  distance,  lone  and  far, 
Call  not  to  me  —I  cannot  heed  nor  stay  ; 

The  feet  that  walked  by  duty's  pale  cold  star 
Will  turn  no  more  nor  falter  on  the  way. 

Then  call  me  Dot.  My  weary  eyes  are  wet. 
But  'twixt  us,  keen  and  bright  as  at  the  door 

Of  the  lost  Eden,  lo  '  a  sword  is  set- 
There  stands  the  faithful  angel  evermore  ! 

Her  Argument — From  the  Advance 
I  know  that  deep  within  your  heart  of  hearts 

You  hold  me  shrined  apart  from  common  things. 
And  that  my  step,  my  voice,  can  bring  to  you 

A  gladness  that  no  other  presence  brings. 

And  yet,  dear  love,  through  all  the  weary  days 
You  never  speak  one  word  of  tenderness. 

Nor  stroke  my  hair,  nor  softly  clasp  my  hand 
Within  your  own  in  loving,  mute  caress. 

You  think,  perhaps.  I  should  be  all  content 

To  know  so  well  the  loving  place  I  hold 
Within  your  life,  and  so  you  do  not  dream 

How  much  I  long  to  hear  the  story  told. 

You  cannot  know,  when  we  two  sit  alone. 
And  tranquil  thoughts  within  your  mind  are  stirred. 

My  heart  is  crying  like  a  tired  child 
For  one  fond  look,  one  gentle,  loving  word. 

It  may  he  when  your  eyes  look  into  mine 

You  only  say,  ••  How  dear  she  is  to  me  !  " 
Oh,  could  I  read  it  in  your  softened  glance, 

How  radiant  this  plain  old  world  would  be ! 


Perhaps,  sometimes,  you  breathe  a  secret  prayer 
That  choicest  blessings  unto  me  be  given  ; 

But  if  you  said  aloud,  "  God  bless  thee,  dear  t " 
I  should  not  ask  a  greater  boon  from  Heaven. 

I  weary  sometimes  of  the  rugged  way  ; 

But  should  you  say,  •'  Through  thee  my  life  is  sweet." 
The  dreariest  desert  that  our  path  could  cross 

Would  suddenly  grow  green  beneath  my  feet. 

T  is  not  the  boundless  waters  ocean  holds 
That  give  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  flowers, 

But  just  the  drops  that,  rising  to  the  skies, 
From  thence  descend  in  softly  falling  showers. 

What  matter  that  our  granaries  are  filled 
With  all  the  richest  harvest's  golden  stores. 

If  we  who  own  them  can  not  enter  in. 
But  famished  stand  before  the  close-barred  doors  i 

And  so 't  is  sad  that  those  who  should  be  rich 
In  that  true  love  which  crowns  our  earthly  lot, 

Co  praying  with  white  lips  from  day  to  day 
For  love's  sweet  tokens,  and  receive  them  not. 

A  Legend — jVew  Orleans  Picayune 
A  lovely  woman  in  an  Eastern  land 
Once  swayed  a  kingdom  with  her  slender  hand; 
Her  burdens  heavy  grew  and  weighed  her  down. 
Upon  her  brow  there  pressed  a  jeweled  crown. 

Too  cumbersome  for  its  tender  resting-place, 
The  golden  weight  adorned  a  weary  face  ; 
She  cried  :  "  1  have  grown  tired  of  my  power, 
It  seemeth  more  unbearable  each  hour. 

Let  some  one  come  that  I  may  crown  him  king  ; 
Within  his  hand  he  must  a  guerdon  bring 
That  shall  by  far  my  boundless  wealth  exceed. 
So,  having  it,  Til  feel  no  other  need." 

Her  wish  was  known,  and  lo  !  from  far  and  near 
There  thronged  around  her,  poet,  prince  and  peer, 
With  offerings  of  dazzling  beauty,  wrought 
In  wondrous  shape  and  with  deep  meanings  fraught. 

They  laid  their  gifts  down  humbly  at  her  feet. 
She  sighed  :  "  Alas  1  I  find  them  incomplete. 
Within  these  sparkling  stones  no  solace  lies, 
I  dream  of  wealth  revealed  in  human  eyes." 

Morn  after  mom  a  suppliant  went  away 
Until  there  came  unto  her  throne  one  day 
A  man  with  empty  hands,  yet  noble  face. 
And  form  of  matchless  mold  and  peerless  grace. 

The  queen  looked  up  and  asked:  "What  gift  hast  thou 
To  tender  for  the  crown  upon  my  brow  ?" 
He  gazed  within  her  eyes  and  naught  replied. 
She  crowned  him,  saying  :  "  I  am  satisfied." 

Resurrection — Gentleman's  Magazine 
Suppose  that  you  should  ever  come 

And  say  to  me.  with  tender  tears. 
'•  Your  heart  is  now  my  only  home. 

My  love  is  yours  for  all  the  years." 

Here  is  a  thing  that  I  might  do 

As  answer  to  your  weary  heart. 
I  would  rise  up  and  beckon  you, 

Without  a  word,  to  turn  apart. 
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And  lead  you,  with  wide  questioning  eyes, 
Within  my  soul's  most  deep  alcove, 

Where  on  a  couch  of  rose  leaves  lies 
The  body  of  our  infant  Love. 

Still  silent,  I  would  point  to  where 
The  scars  around  his  neck  were  blue. 

And  you  would  know  whose  fingers  there 
Had  clutched  and  strangled  till  they  slew. 

Then  I  would  lay  your  trembling  hand 
Upon  his  cold  and  pulseless  breast ; 

So  you  would  slowly  understand 
That  Love  was  dead,  and  I  at  rest. 

You  hardly  would  have  heart  to  weep; 

Indeed,  the  lime  for  tears  is  past. 
Your  child  can  hear  not,  in  that  sleep. 

You  hushed  him  soundly,  at  the  last 

What  would  be  left  you  then  ?   But  this— 

You  should  go  forth  alone— alone 
Without  a  word,  or  tear,  or  kiss. 

As  you.  that  day  before,  had  gone. 

Nay,  sweet— sweet  still  and  unforgot— 

One  thing  there  is  for  us  to  do. 
How  could  we  either  leave  the  spot 

That  holds  the  broken  hearts  of  two  ? 

This  yet  is  left.  We  two  will  bend 
And  kiss  across  the  sundering  bier 

And  then  sit  there  to  wait  the  end. 
Till  Death  the  Healer  shall  draw  near. 

Then  we  will  fall  at  His  sweet  feet. 

And  pray  Him  touch  our  murdered  child. 
Till  at  His  touch  the  heart  shall  beat. 

And  sundered  souls  be  reconciled. 

—Sidney  R.  Thompson. 

Not  Always  Night — Southern  Literary  Gazette 
It  is  not  always  night  though  darkness  reign 

In  gloomy  silence  o'er  the  slumbering  earth. 
The  hastening  dawn  will  bring  the  light  again. 

And  call  the  glories  of  the  day  to  birth  1 
The  sun  withdraws  awhile  its  blessed  light. 
To  shine  again— it  is  not  always  night ! 

The  voices  of  the  storm  may  fill  the  sky, 
And  tempests  sweep  the  earth  with  angry  wing  ; 

But  the  fierce  winds  in  gentle  murmurings  die. 
And  freshened  beauty  to  the  world  they  bring— 

The  after-calm  is  sweeter  and  more  bright ; 

Though  storms  arise  it  is  not  always  night ! 

The  night  of  nature  and  the  night  of  storm 
Are  emblems  both  of  shadows  on  the  heart. 

Which  fall  and  chill  its  currents  quick  and  warm, 
And  bid  the  light  of  peace  and  joy  depart ; 

A  thousand  shapes  hath  sorrow  to  affright 

The  soul  of  man,  and  shroud  his  hopes  in  night ! 

Yet  when  the  darkest,  saddest  hour  is  come, 

And  grim  despair  would  seire  his  shrinking  heart, 

The  dawn  of  hope  breaks  on  the  heavy  gloom. 
And  one  by  one  the  shadows  will  depart. 

As  storm  and  darkness  yield  to  calm  and  light, 

So  with  the  heart— it  is  not  always  night. 

-  Wm.  C.  Richards. 


Single  Handed— Philip  Bourke  Mqrston 
Of  me  ye  may  say  many  a  bitter  thing, 

0  men,  when  I  am  gone,  gone  far  away 

To  that  dim  lamp  where  shines  no  light  of  day. 
Sharp  was  the  bread  for  my  soul's  nourishing 
Which  fate  allowed,  and  bitter  was  the  spring 
Of  which  I  drank  and  maddened,  even  as  they 
Who,  wild  with  thirst  at  sea,  will  not  delay, 
Bui  drink  the  brine  and  die  of  its  sharp  sting. 
Not  gentle  was  my  war  with  Chance,  and  yet 

1  borrowed  no  man's  sword — alone  I  drew, 
And  gave  my  slain  fit  burial  out  of  view. 
In  secret  places  I  and  sorrow  met. 

So  when  you  count  my  sins,  do  not  forget 
To  say  I  taxed  not  any  one  of  you. 

The  Two  Archers-  Philadelphia  News 
Upon  the  hills  above  the  heights 

Of  life  two  archers  stand  ; 
One  like  an  angel,  seeming  bright. 

The  other  dark  and  grand. 

First  the  bright  angel  bends  his  bow- 
Though  wounded,  still  the  victim  lives  ; 

Blinded,  his  wound  he  doth  not  know, 
But  loves  the  pain  it  gives. 

Then  the  dark  angel,  soon  or  late. 

Doth  with  his  strong  arm  bend  his  bow  ; 

Swift  speeds  his  arrow,  like  to  fate, 
And  ends  the  mortal's  woe. 

These  are  the  archers  high  above 
The  tides  of  mortal  life  and  breath— 

The  cruel  angel  archer.  Love. 
The  pitying  angel.  Death. 

—Bennett  Bellman. 

Afy  Lady  Sleep — From  Outing 
In  cool  gray  cloisters  walks  my  Lady  Sleep, 

Telling  her  smooth  beads  slowly,  one  by  one  ; 
Along  the  wall  the  stealthy  shadows  creep  ; 

Night  holds  the  world  in  thrall,  and  day  is  done. 

Sometimes  while  winds  sigh  soft  above  her  head. 

Down  the  long  garden  path  my  Lady  strays, 
And  kneeling  by  the  pansies'  purple  bed. 

Counts  the  small  faces  in  the  moonlit  hate. 

Sometimes  she  lies  upon  the  silver  sands. 

Following  the  sea-birds  as  they  wheel  and  dip  ; 

Or  idly  clasps  in  still  persistent  hands. 
The  shining  grains  that  through  her  fingers  slip. 

Or  paces  long,  with  flowing  locks  all  wet, 
Where  the  low  thunder  booms  forevcrmore. 

And  the  great  waves  no  man  hath  numbered  yet, 
Roll,  one  by  one,  to  break  upon  the  shore. 

Sometimes  she  numbereth  the  twilight  stars. 

The  daisies  smiling  in  the  meadow  grass. 
The  slow  kinc  trailing  through  the  pasture  bars, 

The  white  sheep  loitering  in  the  mountain  pass. 

But  evermore  her  hands  are  cool  and  calm — 
Her  quiet  voice  is  ever  hushed  and  low  ; 

And  evermore  her  tranquil  lips  breathe  balm, 
And  silent  as  a  dream  her  garments  flow. 

She  comes,  she  goes — whence,  whither — who  can  tell  ? 

Angels  of  God,  do  ye  her  secret  keep  ? 
Know  ye  the  talisman,  the  sign,  the  spell, 

The  mystic  password  of  my  I-ady  Sleep  ? 

—Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
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THE  GIDDY  THRONG— FADS,  FOIBLES,  AND  FASHIONS 


Should  Women  Smoke  f  -  The  AVw  York  Sun 

Whether  nice  women  smoke  or  not  is  debatable,  because 
so  few  men  will  agree  as  to  what  the  word  nice  means ; 
but  certainly  women  who  think  highly  of  their  own  social 
rank  in  New  York  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  tobacco  habit. 
The  outs|K»ken  pretext  for  this  is  the  desire  of  the  ladies 
to  remain  in  the  room  with  the  gentlemen  at  the  close  of 
dinners,  when  the  coffee  and  cigars  arc  brought  on.  In 
private  houses  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  retire  to 
another  apartment,  but  in  this  city  the  custom  of  giving 
dinners  at  the  great  restaurants  is  general.  The  resi- 
dences are  small,  and  the  chefs  are  few,  so  that  when  the 
average  man  of  means  wants  to  give  what  is  called  a  ban- 
quet he  orders  it  at  one  of  the  famous  restaurants,  and  is 
rid  of  all  the  bother  of  it,  as  well  as  being  assured  of  its 
excellence  beforehand.  After  the  last  course  the  cigars 
and  cigarettes  are  brought  in  with  the  coffee,  and  the 
smoking  begins.  The  story  has  spread  that  at  a  recent 
fine  affair,  which  lasted  nearly  all  night  in  one  of  these 
dining  places,  and  at  which  a  gilt-edged  Philadclphian 
was  feted  by  the  New  Yorkers,  some  of  the  women  startled 
the  company  by  taking  cigars,  and  that  at  about  the  same 
time,  at  a  theatrical  dinner,  both  sexes  again  joined  in 
smoking.  No  one  present  at  either  dinner  expresses  any- 
thing but  dislike  for  the  singular  effect  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  ladies  with  huge  cigars  in  their  mouths,  though 
some  of  these  men  say  they  think  a  lady  and  a  cigarette 
form  a  pleasing  and  rather  acceptable  combination. 

The  Boston  Waddle  ....  The  lloston  Herald 
The  Boston  woman  is  in  need  of  a  walking  teacher. 
She  has  now  about  every  sort  of  an  instructor  save  in  this 
matter  of  gait  and  carriage,  and  there  she  is  singularly 
deficient.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  dear  creatures 
who  have  turned  their  toes  out  in  a  dancing  class  from  the 
age  of  four  till  they  were  old  enough  to  graduate  as  rose- 
buds in  society,  not  one  of  them  knows  how  to  walk.  Ob- 
serve, if  you  please,  the  sloppy,  hippity  hop,  the  waddle 
and  the  bounce  which  characterize  the  gait  of  young 
women  of  the  present  day,  and  tell  me  if  there  is  the  least 
excuse  for  it.  High  heels,  tight  clothes,  tied-in  skirts  1 
Perhaps  ;  but  even  with  these  feminine  disadvantages,  the 
graceful,  free-limbed  goddess  of  society  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  over  the  ground  with  ease  and  dignity.  That  she 
does  not  is  obvious  to  every  student  of  woman's  winning 
ways.  We  have  seen  once,  at  least  the  most  of  us,  our 
ideal  in  this  regard,  and,  having  seen,  will  simply  won- 
der why  on  earth  her  sisters  do  not  imitate  her  noble 
movements  and  get  the  kinks  out  of  their  legs  or  add  a 
little  spring  to  their  feet.  If  dancing  lessons  do  not  lend 
grace  to  the  deportment,  they  fail  in  their  intention  ;  but 
the  dancing  master,  after  having  taught  the  figures  of  the 
gcrman,  how  to  reverse  in  the  waltz,  and  given  the  pupil  a 
pas  known  for  three  generations  as  Papanti's,  considers  his 
duty  is  fulfilled.  The  natural  gait,  the  real  step,  has  not 
been  given  a  thought,  and  so  mademoiselle  runs  out  her 
chin,  carries  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  and  comes 
down  on  her  heels  with  a  stride  or  mincing  walk  which  is 
fatal  to  style.  Who  tells  her  what  she  is  doing  ?  Appar- 
ently no  one,  because  there  arc  so  few  girls  who  know  how 
to  walk.  The  stage  is  supposed  to  be  an  excellent  school 
for  pedal  instruction,  and  the  devitalizing  of  the  Delsarte 
method  is  believed  to  saturate  a  disciple  with  grace.  But 
a  stage  walk  in  the  street  is  simply  dreadful,  and  the 


tragedy  queen  prance  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  the  wiggle- 
waggle  of  the  bustle-made  girl.  It  would  be  delightful 
could  the  coming  generation  strike  the  happy  mean,  and 
very  likely  it  will,  if  the  world  once  begins  to  appreciate 
that  walking  is  an  art  to  be  cultivated,  as  it  now  cultivates 
a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  a  taste  for  out-door  sports. 
A  Picturesque  Object    ....      The  Mail-Express 

The  extreme  belle  is  a  picturesque  object.  These  are 
the  points  by  which  you  may  know  her  on  the  street :  Be- 
ginning at  her  feet,  low  shoes  topped  by  buff  or  bronze 
over-gaiters  for  the  promenade  ;  gown  of  green,  vivid,  ver- 
nal, untrimmcd,  falling  in  long,  straight,  draped  folds ; 
white  jacket  with  choker  collar  and  gold  buttons,  genuine 
ingots,  very  probably,  more  openly  and  frankly  displayed 
than  is  possible  through  the  meshes  of  the  gold-linked 
change  purse ;  gloves  of  June  green,  with  rows  of  white 
stitching  on  the  backs  and  long  points  of  white  between  the 
finger  tips ;  small  square  pocket-book  of  white  leather, 
with  rim  and  clasp  of  gold  and  gold  monogram,  carried  in 
the  left  hand  ;  slender  walking  stick  of  English  fashion, 
with  twisted  head  of  gold  and  gold  ferrule,  carried  in  the 
right  hand  ;  broad  hat,  made  up  apparently  of  maple  leaves 
or  ivy  sprays,  wide  enough  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  a 
parasol,  whose  place  is  usurped  by  the  walking  stick, 
intensely  green,  with  golden  buttercups,  or,  possibly,  a 
handful  of  small  white  daisies  showing  among  the  foliage. 
She  is  thatched  like  a  cottage  roof  against  storms,  and  she 
walks — well,  her  walk  is  a  new  development  of  the  jwssi- 
bilities  of  locomotion.  The  swish-swash  of  the  heavy 
swinging  bustle  no  longer  pulls  her  helplessly  about  in  a 
ducklike  waddle  from  side  to  side.  She  steps  out  straight 
from  the  hip  in  what  promises  to  be  a  free,  graceful  gait, 
but  her  ankle  is  a  little  weak  from  years  of  close-fitting 
high  boots  and  hardly  knows  how  to  comport  itself  under 
the  low  tic.  It  yields  a  little  as  her  weight  comes  down 
upon  it,  and  you  have  the  odd  spectacle  of  a  splendidly 
built,  powerful  creature  starting  out  for  exhilarating  exer- 
cise, and  ending  by  a  gingerly  tread  as  if  she  walked  on 
eggs.  But  she  is  a  picturesque  object,  after  all. 
Our  Good  Society      ....       Harper  s  Magazine 

According  to  a  remark  asserted  to  have  been  recently 
made  to  a  reporter,  the  social  elect  in  the  city  of  New 
York  comprise  about  four  hundred  persons.  In  other 
words,  that  is  the  mystic  number  of  "society,"  or,  as  they 
are  now  often  called,  "  society  people."  The  word  "  clas- 
sics "  is  applied  to  certain  works  of  literature  because  they 
are  of  the  first  class,  or  class  by  distinction— class,  indeed, 
so  superior  that  other  classes  are  not  mentioned.  "  Eclipse 
first,  and  the  rest  nowhere."  So  with  the  entrancing  word 
"  society."  It  describes  a  circle  so  separately  remote,  so 
loftily  apart  from  all  other  circles,  that  it  absorbs  and 
exhausts  the  name.  You  may  have  the  most  accomplished 
and  delightful  friends,  and  in  witty,  refined  and  charming 
intercourse  the  golden  hours  with  them  may  pass,  but — 
"  woe  is  me,  Alhama  ! " — if  they  are  not  counted  among  the 
chosen  four  hundred,  they  do  not  belong  to  "  society,"  and 
your  fate  is  outer  darkness  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  If  four  hundred  or  four  thousand  of  us  wish  to  feel 
that  noblesse  oblige,  let  us  not  try  to  obliterate  from  history 
Grandpa  Grocer,  but  remember  that  the  descendant  of  that 
worthy  need  not  hang  his  head  before  the  heir  of  Right 
Hon.  Sir  William  Kidd,  nor  of  any  Norman  freebooter  and 
courtier  who  came  over  with  the  earlier  William. 
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"  Sympathetic "  Doctors  -  -  -  Philadelphia  Times 
There  are  some  sympathetic  doctors  in  Philadelphia 
who  are  practically  supported  by  attending  a  few  wealthy 
women,  who,  if  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  them, 
have  been  no  better  nor  worse  for  years.  They  console 
themselves  with  the  fancy  that  none  but  these  doctors 
could  have  kept  them  alive  at  all  and  that  to  them  they 
owe  the  continuance  of  their  existence.  With  many  doc- 
tors, especially  if  they  arc  young  and  unmarried,  their 
sympathetic  personality  is  their  principal  stock  in  trade. 
What  is  Beauty  t  The  Chicago  Herald 

The  old  painter  rambled  along  pleasantly  until  the  scribe 
abruptly  asked  :  "  What  is  beauty,  professor  ? "  "  Beauty  ?  " 
he  exclaimed,  astonished  as  if  the  question  had  been  the 
simplest  one.  "  Why,  the  human  figure  is  the  most  truly 
beautiful  work  of  creation,  just  as  the  Grecian  temple  is 
the  most  scientific  specimen  of  art.  Beauty  in  the  abstract  ? 
Uniformity  and  variety  give  rise  to  two  distinct  kinds  of 
beauty,  according  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  principles  in  the  object.  There  is  a  symmetrical 
and  a  picturesque  beauty.  The  former  may  be  taught 
according  to  what  one  may  call  geometrical  rules.  The 
latter  class  of  beauty,  while  perceived  by  the  generality  of 
mankind  and  making  its  effect  felt,  can  only  be  produced 
in  works  of  art  by  men  of  genius.  The  highest  degree  of 
perfection  is  the  result  of  an  equal  balance  of  both  classes 
of  beauty.  Now,  the  nude  human  figure  well  developed  is 
an  example  of  this,  because  the  symmetrical  beauty  bears 
to  the  picturesque  beauty  an  apparently  equal  ratio.  For 
instance,  the  lateral  halves  are  perfectly  uniform  to  the 
eye,  and  the  principal  divisions  in  a  really  beautiful  form 
ought  to  have  certain  relations  to  each  other.  Thus,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  a  line  which  in  the  terrestrial 
globe  would  be  called  the  equator  is  one-half  of  the  whole 
length.  From  the  thigh  joint  to  the  knee  joint,  from  the 
latter  to  the  heel,  and  from  the  elbow  joint  to  the  end  of 
the  longest  finger  is  each  one-fourth  of  the  whole  length. 
From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  chin  is  one-eighth,  and 
from  the  elbow  joint  to  the  shoulder  joint  is  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  length.  The  symmetrical  beauty  of  the  facial  sur- 
face, when  viewed  in  full  front,  shows  similar  kinds  of  pro- 
portions. Upon  the  conjugal  diameter  of  the  oval  form  the 
eyes  are  horizontally  placed.  From  the  eyes  to  the  end  of 
the  nose,  from  the  latter  to  the  chin,  and  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  each  ear  should  be  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
length.  The  mouth  should  be  placed  at  one-third  of  the 
length  between  nose  and  chin,  and  the  mouth  and  each  of 
the  eyes  should  be  horizontally  one-fifth  of  the  conjugal 
diameter.  It  is  entirely  different  with  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  human  form.  There  are  in  the  first  place 
light,  shade  and  color.  Secondly,  there  are  the  ever  vary- 
ing undulations  of  forms  of  the  external  muscles  and  the 
changes  of  these  forms  by  the  innumerable  positions  and 
motions  of  the  members  to  which  these  muscles  belong; 
and  in  the  third  place  there  is  the  expression  of  counte- 
nance depending  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the 
correspondence  between  this  expression  and  that  of  the 
attitude  and  motion  of  the  whole  figure.  All  these  points 
form  the  picturesque  beauty  with  which  genius  alone  can 
deal,  for  they  arc  subject  to  no  rules  that  can  be  taught, 
and  belong  exclusively  to  the  imitative  art" 
California  Women  -  -  -  -  S.  F.  News  Letter 
It  is  doubtful  if  California  women  do  not  possess  a  radi- 
cally different  individuality  from  that  of  any  other  women 
in  America.  As  regards  externals  that  fact  has  been  set- 
tled long  ago.  With  the  exception  of  the  extremely  limited 
number  who  have  had  peculiar  advantages  of  training, 
there  is  a  wild  Western  flavor  about  the  Californian  which 


stamps  her  at  once.  She  dresses  a  little  louder  and  talks 
a  little  louder  than  other  American  women  ;  she  pays  less 
attention  to  conventionalities,  and  has  less  repose  ;  she 
"  makes  up  "  more  cold-bloodedly,  and  she  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  California  hardness  and  love  of  "  getting  even." 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  perhaps,  these  arc  the 
qualities  which  strike  the  stranger,  but  they  are  the  mere 
superficial  conditions  which  must  ever  pertain  to  a  young 
provincial  city,  remote  from  the  great  centers  of  civilization, 
yet  socially  ambitious  on  its  own  account.  The  real  differ- 
ence lies  deeper,  and  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  to  the 
careless  eye.  Without  reference  to  manner  or  method,  if 
one  will  observe  the  California  woman  closely  he  will  detect 
a  certain  incompleteness  of  character,  temperament,  and 
mind.  She  is  like  other  women  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  she  seems  to  break  suddenly  off.  It  would  seem  as 
if  something  had  prevented  her  from  reaching  her  full 
maturity,  and  this  maturity  she  never  does  reach  unlessshe 
goes  away  and  moves  in  other  and  older  societies  for  years 
at  a  time.  That  flint-like  hardness  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  the  result  of  a  busy,  rushing,  absorbed,  selfish 
people,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  precludes  all  possibility  of 
sentiment  in  its  more  inoffensive  inhabitants,  which  dries 
up  romance  and  stunts  the  imagination,  admits  of  love 
being  interpreted  but  in  its  two  crudest  phases — passing 
fancy  or  violent  passion.  A  man  meets  a  girl,  flirts  with 
her  in  the  boldest  and  most  uninteresting  fashion,  or  mar- 
ries and  divorces  her  as  speedily  as  possible.  Of  the  spirit- 
uality of  love  he  knows  nothing.  He  has  no  time ;  he 
is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  and  his  environment  is  not  pro- 
pitious. Consequently,  therefore,  women  know  nothing  of 
it  either,  for  who  is  there  but  man  to  teach  them  ?  What 
they  read  makes  little  permanent  impression  ;  what  they 
experience  is  all  they  have  to  draw  upon  when  they  endea- 
vor to  put  the  subject  to  material  use.  Until,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  California  society  undergoes  a  radi- 
cal change  ;  until  society  here  is  led  by  brilliant  and  ambi- 
tious women,  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  has  not  been 
circumscribed  by  the  boundaries  of  California ;  until  the 
men  of  this  State  have  leisure  to  learn  that  money  and 
revenge  arc  not  the  only  interests  of  life,  not  until  then, 
will  California  women  feel  that  Nature  was  interrupted  in 
her  task,  and  failed  to  apply  the  finishing  touches. 
Getting  Industrious  ...  -  The  A'.  Y.  Graphic 
"A  curious  feature  of  fashionable  life  to-day,"  said 
pretty  Irene  Ackerman,  the  actress,  lately,  "  is  the  mania 
of  every  woman  to  do  something."  The  phrase  "  fash- 
ionable butterfly  "  has  as  utterly  gone  out  as  "  bucks  " 
and  "  dandy."  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
charities,  and  those  are  now  "common."  A  woman,  to 
get  away  from  the  background,  must  do  something  spe- 
cial. Young  Mrs.  Pierre  Lorillard  is  accredited  with  a 
novel.  Mrs.  Poultney  Bigelow  has  taken  to  story  writing. 
Mrs.  Robert  Goelet  exhibited  a  portrait  of  a  child  with 
the  Society  of  American  Artists.  Young  Mrs.  Havemeyer 
has  just  published  her  first  literary  sketch.  Mrs.  Zoe  Dana 
Underhill  has  recently  had  a  short  story  in  Harper's 
Weekly.  These  ladies  must  not  be  classed  with  the  ama- 
teurs and  debutantes  who  play  their  pretty  games  at  elo- 
cution, in  private  theatricals,  in  art  and  music,  nor  with 
those  maturer  ladies  who  read  solid  papers  at  the  Cause- 
ries  de  Lundi,  and  before  their  respective  Dante  and 
Shakespeare  societies.  Nor  are  they  to  be  compared  with 
those  who  write  and  publish  books  at  their  own  expense. 
Their  aim  is  far  more  serious.  They  place  themselves 
before  that  tribunal  which  measures  values,  and  when 
they  arc  successful  they  pocket  their  checks  just  like 
other  people      As  the  Colonel  says  in  Queen  Money, 
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"  Talk  is  talk,  but  money  buys  land."    Of  women  who 
brave  this  test  and  fail,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  Girls  of  To-Day    ....    Detroit  Fret  Press 

What  an  immense  contrast  there  is  between  the  maidens 
of  to-day  and  those  of  three  or  four  generations  ago !  Where 
one  dies  of  too  much  study  twenty  died  day  before  yester- 
day, so  to  say,  of  too  thin  slippers.  The  girls  of  to-day 
have  eschewed  those  slippers,  and  with  them  the  infantile 
short  sleeves  and  low  necks  of  the  old  daily  wear ;  their 
walking  shoes  are  as  thick  soled  as  men's  brogans ;  they 
use  them  vigorously,  too,  for  they  have  learned  that  life 
and  health  are  of  more  consequence  than  the  admiration  of 
chance  men  for  a  slender  foot  daintily  shod  ;  they  do  not 
allow  their  skirts  to  become  draggled  about  the  ankles,  and 
they  would  as  soon  think  of  melting  pearls  in  their  drink- 
ing cups,  if  they  had  them,  as  of  sitting  with  wet  feet.  They 
wear  flannels,  too,  at  whose  thickness  their  grandmothers 
and  great-grandmothers  would  have  shuddered,  and  without 
which  they  themselves  would  go  shuddering.  They  bathe 
seven  times,  not  to  say  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times, 
more  frequently  and  thoroughly  than  the  departed  damsels 
did,  and  they  cat  what  they  want,  and  not  what  some  male 
individual,  adoring  the  ethereal,  thinks  it  about  enough  for 
them  to  eat  and  remain  delicate.  The  dear  departed  ones 
believed  that  pretty  |>allor  and  interesting  peakedness  and 
pipe-stem  belts  were  the  chief  requirements  of  a  personal 
appearance  ;  modem  girls  believe  that  muscle,  deep  chest, 
free  motion  and  ruddy  color  are  the  correct  wear. 
Black  Underwear    ....    The  London  Telegraph 

Black  threatens  to  become  a  more  popular  color  than 
ever  in  certain  classes  of  Parisian  society.  There  has 
already  been  much  discussion  about  "  black  corsets,"  and 
it  will  be  remembered  perhaps  by  readers  of  French  novels 
that  M.  Paul  Bourget,  in  his  recent  volume  entitled  Men- 
songes,  clothes  his  heroine,  Mine.  Moraines,  in  a  corset 
noir,  which  is  regarded  by  her  more  Puritanical  female 
friends  as  a  badge  of  unpardonable  levity.  Should  the 
present  rage  for  black  become  more  prevalent,  not  only 
stays  but  other  mysterious  articles  of  feminine  attire  prom- 
ise to  become  as  sable  as  Hamlet's  "  inky  cloak  "  itself. 
A  pretty  and  popular  actress  whose  name  is  famous  in 
opcra-bouffe  has  already,  indeed,  given  a  remarkable  im- 
petus to  the  growing  taste  for  the  lugubrious  color  chosen 
for  funerals-  She  appeared  on  the  stage  a  few  nights  ago 
arrayed  in  black  from  head  to  foot.  Constellations  of  the 
ballet  have,  of  course,  frequently  appeared  in  "black 
tights,"  but  the  actress  in  question  has  out-hcroded  Herod 
and  astounded  her  admirers  by  revealing  to  their  powerful 
lorgnettes  the  overwhelming  fact  that  not  only  were  her 
"  tights  "  and  continuations  sable,  but  that  her  undergar- 
ments, instead  of  being  of  the  conventional  creamy-colored 
order,  were  of  the  most  lustrous  jet  in  tint  and  were  fringed 
with  arabesque  lacework  of  the  same  color.  Black  may, 
therefore,  be  the  only  wear  in  the  future. 
Heauty  and  Diet  ....  Philadelphia  Times 
A  great  beauty  has  been  credited  with  saying  that  to  eat 
very  often  was  the  secret  of  gaining  flesh  ;  that  to  have 
with  one  or  near  one  a  bit  of  chocolate,  a  little  fruit  or 
something  that  can  be  eaten  quickly  and  which  will  not 
overload  the  stomach  is  desirable.  She  adds  that  a  woman, 
like  a  chicken,  can  be  fattened.  The  best  rule  is  to  eat 
as  much  fresh  bread,  especially  the  crumb,  as  possible. 
Then,  if  your  digestion  will  permit  it,  drink  chocolate  in 
preference  to  either  tea  or  coffee.  A  cup  of  this  may  be 
taken  in  bed  before  8  o'clock,  and  then  the  aspirant  for 
fatty  honors  can  turn  over  and  have  another  nap,  which 
very  often  means  another  quarter  pound  of  flesh.  At  the 
late  breakfast  she  must  have  eggs.    They  may  be  boiled, 


in  an  omelet,  or  any  preferred  way.  Some  cutlet,  a  bit 
of  beef,  a  little  chop,  or  any  meat  that  is  liked,  but  with  it 
she  should  have  some  potatoes,  rice  or  any  vegetable  which 
she  is  sure  contains  starch.  After  breakfast  a  little  gentle 
exercise  is  wise,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  worry  and 
flesh  are  not  compatible,  and  to  fret  for  half  an  hour  over 
the  matching  of  a  bit  of  dress  stuff  will  take  away  all  the 
flesh  gained  by  one's  breakfast.  At  luncheon  eat  a  bit  of 
game,  a  fresh  salad  with  as  much  oil  on  as  possible.  Drink 
a  glass  of  Burgundy,  or  if  you  do  not  care  for  wines  take 
another  cup  of  chocolate.  Eat  anything  sweet  that  is 
offered  you  and  as  far  as  possible  eat  mayonnaise  dressing 
on  anything  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and  if  you  can  learn  to 
like  it  on  bread  and  butter  your  chances  for  gaining  flesh 
will  increase  ten  per  cent.  For  dinner  have  soup,  fish  and 
meat.  Eat  all  the  game  possible.  Choose  macaroni  and 
cultivate  a  liking  for  pastry  and  ice  cream.  Usually  this 
is  unnecessary  advice  to  young  women.  Champagne  is 
fattening,  hut  not  so  much  so  as  Burgundy.  Avoid  lemon- 
ade, indeed  anything  that  is  acid.  Then  do  not  tire  your- 
self.  Try  and  go  to  bed  before  1 2  o'clock  and  whenever  it 
is  possible  take  a  nap  during  the  day.  Fretting  does  more 
to  keep  women  thin  than  anything  in  the  world.  So  don't 
allow  yourself  to  grow  excited,  and  if  anybody  wants  you 
to  argue  with  them  add  to  their  anger  by  refusing  to  do  it. 
If  you  can,  drink  cream.  It  will  be  very  good  for  you. 
If  it  is  too  heavy  try  taking  a  little  seltzer  in  it.  It  makes 
it  very  appetizing  and  prevents  it  being  too  rich.  When 
you  are  going  to  take  a  Russian  bath  let  it  be  immediately 
after  your  chocolate,  and  you  will  have  a  famous  appetite 
for  your  breakfast.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  go  into  the 
bath  when  you  are  tired.  Go  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 
The "  Pigeon  Strut"      -      -       -       The  Chicago  Journal 

It  is  very  astonishing  that  in  a  city  containing  so  many 
attractive  women  as  docs  this  justly  celebrated  burg,  there 
should  be  so  few  of  the  dear  creatures  who  possess  a  gait 
in  which  there  is  anything  of  grace.  Strangers  and  chance 
visitors  have  often  remarked  in  my  hearing  that  the  walk 
of  the  average  Chicago  woman  was  little  short  of  mon- 
strous, and  when  I  have  taken  time  to  note  the  examples 
they  have  pointed  out,  I  have  been  reluctantly  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  charge  was  not  without  some  foundation. 
I  encounter  every  day  in  my  rambles  women  who  in  every 
respect  but  this  one  might  be  looked  upon  as  charming  ; 
bright,  smartly  dressed  and  neat,  they  seem  to  lack  the 
one  thing  necessary  to  make  the  mere  regarding  of  them 
a  pleasure — namely,  a  graceful  carriage.  Every  variety  of 
gait  is  to  be  encountered,  but  the  most  common  one  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  pigeon  strut,  with  the  head  far  in  advance 
of  the  feet  and  the  center  of  gravity,  jerking  spasmodi- 
cally from  side  to  side  like  a  weather-cock  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  An  exaggerated  tournure — I  believe  that  is  the 
proper  name  for  it — lends  an  additional  emphasis  to  this 
oscillating  movement,  and  at  times  the  effect  wrought 
sur|>asses  the  droll  and  verges  on  the  ridiculous.  Occa- 
sionally I  come  face  to  face  with  a  free,  high- stepping 
maid  or  matron,  who,  with  head  erect,  shoulders  squared 
and  gracefully-drooping  arms,  passes  onward  with  a  gener- 
ous, yet  not  too  assertive  movement  that  in  a  measure 
compensates  one  for  the  wealth  of  awkwardness  previously 
witnessed.  If  I  were  permitted  a  voice  in  the  matter,  I 
should  say,  give  our  women  and  girls  fewer  Browning  clubs 
and  tennis  courts,  and  import  a  round  dozen  or  so  of 
foreign  instructors  in  the  art  of  physical  deportment.  Ill 
wager  the  first  season  would  show  marked  improvement. 
Itad  for  lilondes     ....      The  London  Standard 

Dr.  Beddoc  is  responsible  for  a  statement  which  is  at 
once  novel  and  surprising.    He  declares  that  the  chances 
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of  dark  women  obtaining  husbands  are  to  those  of  fair 
women  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  and  that  this 
conclusion  is  proved  by  statistics.  Certainly  this  is  in  op- 
position to  the  genera]  idea  upon  the  subject.  For  every 
dark  heroine  of  a  novel  there  are  twenty  fair  ones ;  while, 
although  a  few  poets  may  have  sung  the  praises  of  dark 
beauties,  those  who  have  celebrated  the  charms  of  fair  ones 
are  vastly  more  numerous.  Among  the  lower  classes  of 
English,  indeed,  there  is  a  general  prejudice  against  dark- 
haired  women,  it  being  a  fixed  idea  that  they  possess  infi- 
nitely worse  tempers  than  fair  women.  Were  Dr.  Beddoe's 
theory  correct,  that  three  brunettes  marry  to  every  two 
blondes,  it  would  certainly  be  found  that  almost  every 
unmarried  lady  past  the  age  of  thirty  belongs  to  the  latter 
category ;  which  is  certainly  not  the  case.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fact  that  the  hair  of  the  people  of  this  island  is  be- 
coming distinctly  darker  than  it  was  is  one  that  cannot  be 
denied.  Persons  who  can  look  back  half  a  century  will  be 
ready  to  admit  the  change  in  this  respect.  For  every  red- 
haired  person  to  be  seen  now,  ten  would  have  been  met  with 
fifty  years  back  ;  and,  if  the  change  continues  at  the  same 
rate,  in  another  half-century  red-haired  people  will  have  be- 
come so  uncommon  that  a  red-haired  lady  will  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  figures  in  a  country  show.  From  what 
cause  this  arises  we  are  nnable  to  say ;  but  we  cannot 
think  that  Dr.  Beddoc's  theory  that  three  men  out  of  every 
five  prefer  dark  women  to  fair  is  a  correct  one. 
A  Difficult  Question       -  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Why  is  it  that  a  girl  or  woman  will,  willingly,  and  even 
gleefully,  put  on  a  bathing  suit  which  terminates,  except 
for  a  stocking,  at  the  knee,  and  in  that  costume  race  and 
run  in  and  out  of  the  water  or  sun  herself  with  all  possible 
complacency  on  the  beach,  surrounded  by  "  horrid  men," 
when  the  very  same  day,  if  her  house  dress  or  street  dress 
happens  to  blow  aside  so  as  to  reveal  a  single  inch  of  stock- 
ing, she  is  covered  with  confusion  as  with  a  garment,  and 
mentally  accuses  herself  of  immodesty,  of  impropriety,  and 
of  all  the  minor  sins  in  the  feminine  calendar  ?  It  is  the 
same  young  man,  the  same  young  woman  and  the  same 
legs ;  why,  then,  such  a  difference  ?  Can  it  be,  in  reason, 
that  the  little  space  between  the  beach  and  the  hotel  has 
power  to  make  that  a  sin  which  was  no  sin  ?  to  convert  a 
modest,  innocent  girl  into  a  brazen,  shameless  creature  ?  to 
alter  the  relations  between  the  sexes  so  that  a  man  who 
sees  for  an  instant  on  the  street  what  he  has  seen  at  will 
on  the  beach  is  a  monster  and  a  villain  ?  If  this  be  true, 
locality  is  a  more  potent  force  than  philosophers  have  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  the  sins  which  have  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  devil,  or  any  other  all-pervading  principle  of 
evil,  must  now  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  demon  of 
locality.  We  must  revise  our  code  of  morals  and  make 
the  ethical  quality  of  an  action  dependent  not  upon  intent, 
but  on  the  place  where  it  occurs. 

The  Belle  in  Training    -  Pittsburg  Bulletin 

A  Washington  man  relates  an  amusing  story  apropos  of 
the  fatigue  that  a  society  girl  has  got  to  undergo  during 

the  season:  "There  was  Miss  B  ,  just  the  girl  for 

Washington  to  kill  off  in  one  season.  And  her  mother 
knew  it,  and  that  knowledge  is  what  saved  the  girl.  The 
mother  watched  that  girl — Chloe,  I  think  she  was  called — 
all  the  winter,  as  an  anxious  nurse  would  watch  a  patient. 
She  sent  her  aunt  into  society  with  her,  and  she  did  the 
heavy  work  at  home.  She  kept  everybody  still,  and  com- 
pelled favorable  and  soothing  conditions,  so  that  Chloe  could 
sleep  till  twelve.  Then  she  lifted  her  up  from  bed  and 
carried  her  to  the  bath  and  bathed  her,  permitting  the  girl 
to  make  no  exertion  herself.  She  rubbed  her  with  dry 
towels,  clothed  her,  fed  her  with  nourishing  food,  and  in  the 


afternoon  made  the  grand  rounds  as  her  escort.  At  five 
o'clock  she  brought  her  charge  home,  fed  her,  put  her 
carefully  to  bed,  watching  at  her  bedside.  An  hour  before 
the  time  of  setting  out  for  the  night's  rounds  she  woke  her, 
gave  her  a  bath,  and  prepared  her  for  the  exertion.  She 
kept  that  girl  alive  that  winter  by  grooming  her  constantly, 
with  exactly  the  same  care  that  Sullivan's  trainer  bestows 
on  him  before  a  prize-fight,  or  a  jockey  gives  a  race-horse, 
and  in  the  spring,  when  everybody  else  was  jaded  out  and 
sick,  and  ready  to  drop,  Chloe  was  as  spry  as  a  cricket, 
and  captured  the  very  best  offer  of  the  season." 
The  Horsey  Girl        ....        Washington  Star 

Society  is  decidedly  horsey  just  now.  Everybody, 
especially  the  ladies,  talks  horse  and  everybody  rides  who 
possibly  can.  Some  lack  the  nerve  to  mount  a  horse,  and 
others  are  too  corpulent.  But  what  they  lack  in  practice 
they  make  up  in  enthusiastic  interest  in  all  branches  of  the 
subject,  from  the  proper  length  of  the  horse's  tail  to  the 
style  of  the  riding  costume.  It  is  something  new.  A 
craze,  a  fad  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  fashionables. 
"  Most  of  the  ladies  don't  know  how  to  ride,. "  observed  a 
horsey  young  man  who  was  talking  about  paper  hunts. 
"  But  they  go  at  it  in  some  shape.  The  first  hunt  of  the 
season,  which  was  over  a  difficult  course,  was  notable  for 
the  number  of  lady  riders.  There  were  some  forty  ladies 
on  horseback,  while  the  total  mount  was  only  1  to.  In 
fact,  you  may  say  the  ladies  are  making  horseback  riding 
popular  in  this  city.  At  the  riding  school  you  will  be 
obliged  to  make  application  for  a  lady's  mount  two  weeks 
ahead.  The  number  of  horses  is  being  constantly  increased . 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  over  400  persons  in  this  city 
who  are  regular  horseback  riders.  A  year  or  two  ago  you 
could  almost  count  the  entire  number  on  your  fingers." 
Origin  of  Woman       ....       Pull  Mall  Caselte 

Woman's  first  appearance  has  been  a  fruitful  subject  for 
the  legend-mongers.  The  Phoenician  myth  of  creation  is 
found  in  the  story  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea.  There  the 
first  woman  was  carved  by  the  first  man  out  of  ivory 
and  then  endowed  with  life  by  Aphrodite.  The  Greek 
theory  of  the  creation  of  woman,  according  to  Hesiod,  was 
that  Zeno,  as  a  cruel  jest,  ordered  Vulcan  to  make  woman 
out  of  clay,  and  then  induced  the  various  gods  and  god- 
desses to  invest  the  clay  doll  with  all  their  worst  qualities, 
the  result  being  a  lovely  thing,  with  a  witchery  of  mien, 
refined  craft,  eager  passion,  love  of  dress,  treacherous  man- 
ners and  shameless  mind.  The  Scandinavians  say  that  as 
Odin,  Vill  and  Ve,  the  three  sons  of  Bor,  were  walking 
along  the  sea  beach  they  found  two  sticks  of  wood,  one  of 
ash  and  one  of  elm.  Sitting  down,  the  gods  shaped  man 
and  woman  out  of  these  sticks,  whittling  the  woman  from 
the  elm  and  calling  her  Emia.  One  of  the  strangest 
stories  touching  the  origin  of  woman  is  told  by  the  Mada- 
gascarenes.  In  so  far-  as  the  creation  of  man  goes  the 
legend  is  not  unlike  that  related  by  Moses,  only  that  the 
fall  came  before  Eve  arrived.  After  the  man  had  eaten 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  became  affected  with  a  boil  on 
the  leg,  out  of  which,  when  it  burst,  came  a  beautiful 
girl.  The  man's  first  thought  was  to  throw  her  to  the  pigs, 
but  he  was  commanded  by  a  messenger  from  Heaven  to 
let  her  play  among  the  diggings,  until  she  was  of  marriage- 
able age,  then  to  make  her  his  wife.  He  did  so,  called 
her  Baboura,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  all  races  of 
men.  The  American  Indians'  myths  relative  to  Adam  and 
Eve  arc  numerous  and  entertaining.  Some  traditions  trace 
back  our  first  parents  to  white  and  red  Maoze  ;  another  is 
that  man,  searching  for  a  wife,  was  given  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  the  muskrats,  who,  on  being  dipped  into  a 
neighboring  lake,  became  a  woman. 
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Pessimistic  Optimism  ...  S.  F.  News-Letter 
A  hundred  million  years  ago  a  boy  sat  on  a  log  that 
crossed  a  deep  brook,  dabbling  his  toes  in  the  water.  He 
had  been  in  swimming,  he  was  playing  hookey,  he  was 
having  a  good  time.  The  world  was  young,  also  the  sun, 
likewise  the  stars.  All  the  eternal  things  were  in  their 
bright  boyhood.  Fifty  million  years  later  the  same  boy, 
beneath  the  same  moon,  was  spooning  a  girl.  Something 
came  of  it,  for  fifty  million  more  years  passed,  and  another 
boy,  the  offspring  of  the  threatened  union,  dabbled  his  toes 
in  another  brook,  where  he,  too,  had  been  in  swimming. 
The  world  had  grown  old  then,  the  moon  had  died,  all  the 
eternal  things  were  aging.  Only  the  boy  with  his  toes  in 
the  water  could  not  see  it.  Because  he  was  only  a  boy  and 
did  not  know  any  better.  For  all  he  could  tell,  life  was 
still  worth  living.  Brethren — sistern — lectern  :  why  can 
ye  not  get  things  in  historical  perspective,  and  duly  cor- 
relate the  eternities  ?  Ye  are  the  boy  who  dabbled  his  toes 
a  hundred  million  years  ago,  before  the  moon  went  dead. 
Yea,  ye  are  they  who  spooned  fifty  million  years  later,  when 
the  moon  was  dead  as  a  herring  and  hung  up  like  that  fish 
to  dry.  In  another  hundred  million  years  that  celestial 
object  will  be  no  deader  than  it  is  now,  nor  the  world  any 
older  to  the  interesting  child  with  his  then  toes  in  the  then 
water.  The  universe  is  as  old  as  thou  art,  and  no  older. 
The  universe  will  last  thy  time,  and  not  one  second  longer 
—that  is,  not  for  thee.  All  history  is  what  thou  hast  been ; 
all  poetry  is  what  thou  feelest ;  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge is  what  thou  knowest.  Thou  canst  not  prove  that  it 
is  one  tittle  more.  All  the  wine  in  the  world — for  thee — 
is  what  thou  hast  drunk  ;  all  the  wealth  in  the  world — for 
thee — is  what  thou  hast  spent ;  all  the  song  in  the  world — 
for  thee — is  that  thou  hast  sung.  For  the  credit  of  thy 
Maker,  make  not  thou  an  ass  of  thyself.  Learn,  drink,  sing, 
spend  all  thou  canst ;  thus  shall  thy  life  be  ordered  in 
harmony  with  the  universe.  Brethren,  dabble  your  toes  ! 
Danced  with  a  Corpse  ....  From  the  Referee 
In  Spain,  when  a  person  dies,  the  body  is  frequently 
removed  to  the  undertaker's  shop  a  few  hours  after  death. 
In  one  of  the  largest  of  these  establishments  in  Madrid 
some  years  ago  an  extraordinary  sight  was  witnessed.  A 
gentleman  was  brought  in  his  "casket "  one  afternoon  and 
placed  in  the  room  set  apart  for  that  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  proprietor  lived  over  his  premises,  and  on  this 
especial  evening  was  giving  a  grand  ball.  When  the  ball 
was  at  its  height,  a  gentleman  in  full  evening  dress  sud- 
denly joined  the  company.  He  danced  with  the  wife  of 
the  undertaker,  and  he  danced  with  the  undertaker's 
daughter,  and  he  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  him- 
self. The  undertaker  thought  he  knew  his  face,  but  didn't 
like  to  be  rude  and  ask  him  his  name ;  but  by  and  by  all 
the  guests  departed,  and  the  strange  gentleman  was  the 
only  one  left.  "  Shall  I  send  for  a  cab  for  you  ?  "  said  the 
host  at  last.  "No,  thank  you,"  replied  the  gentleman; 
"  I'm  staving  in  the  house."  "  Staying  in  the  house  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  undertaker  ;  "who  arc  you,  sir?"  "What, 
don't  you  know  me  ?  I'm  the  corpse  that  was  brought  in 
this  afternoon ! "  The  undertaker,  horrified,  rushed  to 
the  mortuary  room  and  found  the  coffin  empty.  His  wife 
and  daughter  had  been  dancing  with  a  corpse.  An  expla- 
nation, of  course,  followed.  The  gentleman,  who  had 
only  been  in  a  trance,  had  suddenly  recovered,  and  hearing 
music  and  revelry  above,  and  having  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  bad  got  out  of  his  coffin  (the  Spanish  coffin  closes 


with  a  lid,  which  is  only  locked  just  previous  to  interment) 
and  joined  the  festive  party.  He  was  presentable,  as  in 
Spain  the  dead  are  generally  buried  in  full  evening  dress. 
Terrors  of  Darkness  •  ■  -  Minneapolis  Journal 
"  For  God's  sake,  turn  up  the  light !  Do  it  quick  or  I 
shall  go  mad !  "  A  woman's  voice  almost  screeched  forth 
this  command.  She  lay  tossing  upon  an  iron  cot  in  a 
room  in  one  of  the  Minneapolis  hospitals.  She  was  young 
in  years,  but  the  deep  lines  on  her  still  handsome  face  and 
her  general  appearance  were  only  too  suggestive  of  a  life  of 
wild  dissipation.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  town.  A  fever 
had  been  the  means  of  her  removal  from  a  house  of  sin  to 
the  pleasant  quarters  in  the  hospital.  She  had  awakened 
from  a  two  weeks'  unconscious  sleep  when  she  opened  her 
eyes  to  find  herself  in  a  semi-darkened  room.  She  appeared 
to  be  greatly  frightened.  The  pleasant-faced  young  woman 
officiating  as  nurse  rushed  to  the  window  and  pulled  up 
the  curtain  at  her  wild  cry.  The  hospital  physician,  who 
was  in  the  room  at  the  time  and  who  stood  at  the  sick 
woman's  bedside,  spoke  kindly  to  her  and  said  :  "  There  is 
nothing  to  be  frightened  at ;  but  I'll  sec  that  your  room  is 
never  darkened  again  while  you  are  here."  "Thanks," 
said  the  trembling  girl  and  in  a  moment  she  was  far  off 
again  in  dreamland.  "That  little  episode  may  seem  a 
trifle  queer  to  you."  said  the  doctor  to  a  visitor  who  was 
accompanying  him  on  his  rounds,  "  but  it  won't  when  I 
explain  a  little.  I've  had  many  years'  experience  in  a  pro- 
fessional way  with  these  women.  There  is  nothing  under 
heaven  that  they  fear,  well  or  ill,  so  much  as  darkness — 
not  even  death.  They  simply  have  a  horror  of  darkness. 
And  they  are  all  the  same  way.  A  year's  experience  in 
the  life  they  follow  brings  about  this  result  The  cause  ? 
That  would  be  hard  to  explain.  Perhaps  they  have  visions 
that  are  unpleasant,  even  horrible.  Perhaps  they  think. 
I've  noticed  one  peculiarity  about  this  class  of  women, 
they  are  happiest  when  they  are  not  given  time  to  think. 
Find  me  one  that  will  remain  in  a  dark  room  either  in 
company  or  alone  for  a  moment  without  screaming  and  I 
will  show  you  something  I  never  saw  in  all  my  professional 
career,  and  something  I  doubt  that  any  one  ever  saw." 

Unconscious  Action  -  -  -  The  Chicago  Times 
Students  of  mental  phenomena  will  find  something  of 
interest  to  them  in  the  case  of  the  Bloomington  street-car 
driver  who  made  a  heroic  fight  to  keep  his  cash  box  out  of 
the  hands  of  thieves  last  Sunday  night.  He  was  terribly 
beaten  and  cut  about  the  head,  and,  though  knocked  sense- 
less, managed  to  keep  the  box  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
highwaymen.  Then,  so  strong  was  the  power  of  habit,  he, 
though  utterly  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  completed 
his  run  and  took  his  horses  to  the  stable,  holding  tightly  to 
the  cash  box  the  while.  A  strange  feature  of  the  case  was 
that  when  he  reached  the  office,  to  which  he  seemed  to 
have  gone  purely  mechanically,  he  refused  to  give  up  the 
box,  making  as  desperate  fight  against  the  cashier  as  he 
had  made  against  the  thieves.  History  abounds  with  cases 
of  unconscious  performance  of  routine  duties,  but  this  case 
adds  to  those  testimony  which  seems  to  prove  that  what 
Hume  calls  habit  is  not  necessarily  an  impression  made  by 
many  repetitions  of  the  same  act,  but  may  be  as  well  the 
deep  impression  made  by  a  single  very  impressive  act. 
Died  Twice -in  One  Day  -  The  Atlanta  Constitution 
About  eight  o'clock  yesterday  morning  a  negro  woman 
named  Sarah  Acey,  living  on  McDaniel  Street,  near  the 
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comer  of  Peters,  died.   That  is  to  say,  the  industrious  old 
washerwoman  fell  down  on  the  floor  of  her  room  and,  to 
all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  she  died.    The  cam- 
phor supply  of  the  neighborhood  was  exhausted  by  the 
sorrowing  friends  and  neighbors,  the  vinegar  supply  fol- 
lowed suit,  and,  as  the  rigid  form  still  showed  no  signs  of 
life,  the  funeral  was  duly  inaugurated.    The  coroner  was 
notified  and  a  coffin  ordered.    The  old  woman  was  placed 
upon  her  bed,  and  the  neighbors  gathered  around.  The 
mourners  were  just  fairly  under  way  when  the  corpse 
turned  slowly  upon  one  side,  moaned  once  or  twice,  and 
capped  the  climax  by  bolting  suddenly  into  a  sitting 
posture.   The  room  was  as  suddenly  emptied,  and  it  stayed 
empty  until  the  doctor  came.    Cautiously  the  neighbors 
surrounded  the  house,  and  finally,  encouraged  by  the 
doctor's  presence,  ventured  in  one  by  one.    The  coffin 
order  was  countermanded,  and  the  old  lady  started  in  life 
once  more.    The  neighbors  left,  and  so  did  the  doctor. 
About  half-past  eleven  a  scream  was  heard  from  the 
old  woman's  house,  and  a  little  girl  ran  to  the  door 
and  called  excitedly  for  help.    "  Help  !  Help  !    Run  in 
there  quick  !    Miss  Acey  is  dead  again  !"   Just  as  before 
the  old  woman  was  lying  upon  the  floor  and  seemingly 
dead.    The  doctor  pronounced  the  woman  dead  from 
apoplexy.    No  jury  was  impaneled  by  the  coroner.  At  this 
juncture  the  puzzled  undertaker  arrived,  a  rumor  having 
reached  his  ears  to  the  effect  that  the  old  woman  bad  again 
concluded  to  live  a  while  longer.    But  she  was  dead. 
A  Thtosophist       ....       Mail  and  Express 
The  talk  had  drifted  to  that  queer  sensation  of  living 
out,  at  certain  moments,  experiences  traversed  at  some 
past  time  in  exactly  identical  conditions,  which  has  been 
familiar  to  every  one  on  at  least  a  few  occasions  in  his  life. 
Habaran,  who  had  been  sitting  silent  hitherto,  at  last  looked 
up  :  '*  To  a  believer  in  theosophy — the  wisdom  religion — 
such  an  experience  offers  nothing  strange.    The  moments 
of  which  you  speak  represent  to  me  simply  brief  clairvoy- 
ant conditions  of  the  spirit,  during  which  events  lived 
through  in  former  incarnations  are  borne  faintly  in  upon  it 
— moments  during  which  the  unmaterial  part  of  man  seems 
to  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  Akasa,  the  great  Astral 
Light,  in  which  all  past  happenings  are  recorded."  There 
was  a  silence.    Then  some  one  said  commiseratingly  : 
"  You  are  a  frightful  visionary,  Habaran."  "  Fortunately," 
was  the  calm  reply.    "  The  world  of  illusion  in  which  the 
visionary,  as  you  call  him,  lives  is  the  only  true  world  ;  the 
material  things,  if  we  but  saw  rightly,  would  prove  unsub- 
stantial as  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made.    I  know 
that  the  theosophical  doctrine  of  '  Karma,'  or  successive 
incarnations  of  the  spirit  of  man  in  different  races  and 
planets,  during  which  incarnations  he  is  slowly  working 
toward  his  perfection — is  beyond  your  conception  or  com- 
prehension.   I  shall  not  attempt  to  proselytize.    I  shall 
simply  speak  of  a  curious  experience  of  my  own  as  con- 
cerned with  the  subject  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
Once  in  my  life — it  matters  not  when  or  where — I  met  a 
young  girl  who  made  upon  me  the  most  powerful  impres- 
sion I  have  ever  received.    I  will  confess  at  once  that  I 
loved  her  at  first  sight,  and  she  returned  the  feeling  in  kind. 
Yet  at  the  moment  of  speaking  to  her  a  strange  sensation 
of  having  spoken  once  before,  in  conditions  precisely  sim- 
ilar, rushed  upon  me,  and  with  it  came  a  vague  dread,  a 
fear  of  something,  I  knew  not  what.  It  was  like  the  ache 
of  a  wound  long  healed  and  that  has  left  scarcely  a  scar 
behind.   The  next  instant  it  was  gone. "  Habaran  stopped, 
and  the  others  smoked  on  in  silence.    "  This  young  girl 
was  of  an  especially  spiritual — I  might  almost  say  mystic 
— temperament.    One  day  I  discovered,  as  we  began  to 


speak  of  that  which  was  nearest  our  souls,  that  she,  too, 
was  a  theosophist.  And  then  a  curious  fact  developed 
itself — that  she,  too,  when  I  had  declared  my  love  to  her, 
had  been  visited  with  that  sense  of  having  known  an 
identical  experience  in  some  state  of  pre-existence,  and 
that  with  the  sensation  had  come  the  vague  fear.  Gradu- 
ally after  that  I  found  her  changing — subtly,  indefinably 
— toward  me.  I  tried  to  combat  the  change  in  vain. 
A  strange  conviction— hallucination  you  will  call  it— had 
taken  possession  of  her.  She  believed  that  in  some  former 
incarnation  we  had  met  and  loved  each  other,  and  that 
great  grief  and  sin  and  misery  had  come  of  that  love.  One 
day  she  told  me  that  we  must  part.  All  my  arguments,  my 
entreaties,  were  useless.  She  felt  that  shadow  ever  between 
us,  pushing  us  one  from  the  other.  .  .  .  She  left  me 
soon  after.    And  I  dared  not  follow  her.    That  is  all." 

Curious  Antipathies       -       -        Commercial  Advertiser 

The  vanity  of  King  James  I.  never  overcame  his  weak- 
ness of  being  unable  to  look  on  a  naked  sword.  Vladis- 
laus,  King  of  Poland,  could  not  bear  to  see  apples.  Pen- 
nant, the  eminent  traveler,  had  a  great  aversion  to  wigs. 
The  Duke  of  Schomberg,  soldier  as  he  was,  could  not  sit 
in  the  same  room  with  a  cat.  It  will  hardly  be  credited 
that  though  the  valorous  Peter  the  Great  built  a  fleet,  he 
yet  from  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth  year  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  either  still  or  running  water,  especially  if  he  was 
alone.  La  Mothe  dc  Vaycr  could  not  endure  any  musical 
instrument,  although  he  delighted  in  thunder.  Gr^try,  the 
composer,  and  Anne  of  Austria,  were  identical  in  their  dis- 
like of  the  smell  of  roses.  The  learned  Dr.  Beattie  tells 
us  of  healthy  strong  men  who  were  always  uneasy  on 
touching  velvet,  or  on  seeing  another  person  handle  a  cork  ; 
Zimmermann,  the  naturalist,  of  a  lady  who  could  not  bear 
to  touch  silk  or  satin,  and  shuddered  when  feeling  the  vel- 
vety skin  of  a  peach.  One  of  the  earls  of  Barrymore  con- 
sidered the  pansy  an  abomination,  and  the  unfortunate 
Princess  Lamballe  looked  upon  the  violet  as  a  thing  of 
horror.  Scaliger  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  water  cresses, 
and  neither  he  nor  Peter  Abono  could  ever  drink  milk.  It 
is  said  of  Cardan  that  he  was  disgusted  at  the  sight  of 
eggs.  Cbesne,  secretary  to  Francis  I.,  always  bled  at  the 
nose  on  seeing  apples  ;  a  gentleman  in  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  had  the  same  indisposition  on  hearing 
a  cat  mew.  John  Pechmann,  a  learned  divine,  never 
heard  the  floor  swept  without  being  immediately  uneasy, 
and  feeling  as  though  he  were  suffocated.  In  Home's 
Table  Book  is  an  account  of  a  gentleman  in  Alcantara, 
named  John  Roll,  who  would  swoon  on  hearing  the  word 
lana,  wool,  although  his  cloak  was  made  of  that  mate- 
rial. Again,  in  the  Universal  Magazine,  we  read  of  a 
young  woman  of  Namur  who  fainted  whenever  she  heard 
a  bell  ring.  The  medical  pioneer,  Hippocrates,  mentions 
one  Nicanor,  who  swooned  whenever  he  heard  a  flute. 
Amatus  Lusitanus  relates  the  case  of  a  monk  who  fainted 
when  he  beheld  a  rose,  and  never  quitted  his  cell  when 
that  flower  was  in  bloom.  Scaliger  mentions  one  of  his 
relations  who  experienced  a  similar  horror  on  seeing  a 
lily.  The  Duke  d'Epcmon  swooned  on  beholding  a  leve- 
ret, though  a  hare  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Tycho  Brahc, 
the  superstitious  astronomer,  was  similarly  affected  on  see- 
ing a  fox,  and  Marshal  d'Albert  at  the  sight  of  a  pig.  We 
hear  of  a  French  lady  who  swooned  on  seeing  boiled  lob- 
sters :  while  Ambrose  Pare",  a  celebrated  French  surgeon, 
mentions  a  gentleman  afflicted  with  the  same  weakness 
when  he  saw  an  eel.  M.  Vaugheim,  a  great  huntsman,  in 
Hanover,  felt  dizzy  and  fainted,  or,  if  he  had  time,  he 
would  run  away  when  he  saw  a  roasted  pig. 
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THE  FIRST  CONTINUED  STORY— A  REAL  SERIAL* 


There  was  once  a  certain  king,  who,  like  many  Eastern 
kings,  was  very  fond  of  hearing  stories  told.  To  this 
amusement  he  gave  up  all  his  time,  but  yet  he  was  never 
satisfied.  The  exertions  of  all  his  courtiers  were  in  vain. 
He  at  last  made  proclamation  that  if  any  man  should 
tell  him  a  story  that  should  last  forever,  he  would  certainly 
make  him  his  heir  and  give  him  the  princess,  his  daughter, 
in  marriage  ;  but  if  any  one  should  pretend  he  had  such  a 
story  and  should  fail — that  is,  if  the  story  did  come  to  an 
end— he  was  to  have  his  head  cut  off. 

For  such  a  price  as  a  beautiful  princess  and  a  kingdom 
many  candidates  appeared,  and  dreadfully  long  stories  some 
of  them  told.  Some  lasted  a  week,  and  some  a  month,  and 
some  six  months.  Poor  fellows,  they  all  spun  them  out  as 
long  as  they  possibly  could,  but  all  came  to  an  end  one 
after  another,  and  the  unlucky  story  tellers  had  their  heads 
chopped  off.  At  last  came  a  man  who  said  he  had  a  story 
that  would  last  forever,  if  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
give  him  a  trial.  He  was  warned  of  his  danger.  They 
told  him  how  many  others  had  tried  and  lost  their  heads  ; 
but  he  said  he  was  not  afraid,  and  so  he  was  brought  before 
the  king.  He  was  a  man  of  very  composed  and  deliberate 
way  of  speaking,  and,  after  making  all  necessary  stipulations 
for  his  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping,  he  thus  began  : 

"  O  king,  there  was  once  a  king  who  was  a  great  tyrant, 
and  desiring  to  increase  his  riches,  he  seized  upon  the  corn 
in  his  kingdom  and  put  it  in  an  immense  granary,  which 
was  built  on  purpose  as  high  as  a  mountain.  This  he  did 
for  several  years,  until  the  granary  was  quite  full  to  the  top. 
He  then  stopped  doors  and  windows  on  all  sides.  But 
the  bricklayers  had  by  accident  left  a  small  hole  near  the 
top  of  the  granary,  and  there  came  a  flight  of  locusts  and 
tried  to  get  at  the  corn,  but  the  hole  was  so  small  that  only 
one  locust  could  pass  through  at  a  time.  So  one  locust 
went  in  and  carried  off  one  grain  of  corn,  and  another 
locust  went  in  and  carried  off  another  grain  of  corn,  and 
then  another  locust  went  in  and  carried  off  another  grain 
of  com,  and  then  another  locust  went  in  and  carried  off 
another  grain  of  corn,  and  then  another  locust  went  in  and 
carried  off  another  grain  of  corn,  and  then  another  locust 
went  in  and  carried  off  another  gTain  of  corn." 

He  had  gone  thus  from  morning  until  night  (except  when 
he  was  engaged  at  his  meals)  for  about  a  month  when  the 
king  began  to  be  rather  tired  with  his  locusts,  and  inter- 
rupted his  story  with  :  "  Well !  well !  we  have  heard  enough 
of  the  locusts.  We  will  suppose  they  helped  themselves  to  all 
the  com  they  wanted,  so  tell  us  what  hap|>ened  afterwards." 

To  which  the  story  teller  answered  deliberately,  "  If  it 
please  your  majesty,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  happened 
afterwards  before  I  tell  what  happened  first."  And  then 
he  went  on  again  :  "  And  then  another  locust  went  in  and 
carried  off  another  grain  of  corn,  and  then  another  locust 
went  in  and  carried  off  another  grain  of  com,  and  then 
another  locust  went  in  and  carried  off  another  grain  of  com, 
and  then  another  locust  went  in  and  carried  off  another 
grain  of  com,  and  then  another  locust  went  in  and  carried 
off  another  grain  of  com,  and  then  another  locust  " 

"  O  friend,  let  up,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  I  am  weary  of 
your  locusts.  How  soon  do  you  think  they  will  get  away 
with  the  com  ?  "  To  which  the  story  teller  made  answer  : 
"  O  king,  who  can  tell  ?  At  the  time  to  which  my  story 
has  come,  the  locusts  have  cleared  a  small  space,  it  may 

*  From  an  old  translation  from  the  Persian. 


be  a  cubit  each  way  around  the  hole,  and  the  air  is  still 
dark  with  locusts  on  all  sides.  But  let  the  king  have 
patience,  and  we  shall  come  to  the  end  of  them  in  time." 

Thus  encouraged  the  king  listened  on  for  another  year, 
the  story  teller  still  going  as  before:  "And  another  locust 
went  in  and  carried  off  another  grain  of  com,  and  another 
locust  went  in  and  carried  off  another  grain  of  corn,  and 
another  locust  went  in  and  carried  off  another  grain  of 
com,  and  another  locust  went  in  and  carried  off  another 
grain  of  com,  and  another  locust  went  in  and  carried  off 
another  grain  of  com,  and  another  locust  went  in  and  carried 
off  another  grain  of  corn,  and  another  locust  went  in  and 
carried  off  another  grain  of  corn,  and  another  locust  went 
in  and  carried  off  another  grain  of  com." 

At  last  the  king  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  cried  out : 
"O  man,  that  is  enough  !  Take  my  daughter  !  take  my 
kingdom  !  take  anything  !  only  let  me  hear  no  more  of  the 
locusts,  except  in  book  form.    Go  and  publish  yourself." 

And  so  the  story  teller  was  married  to  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, and  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne,  and  nobody  ever 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story,  for  he  said  it 
was  impossible  to  come  to  the  other  part  of  it  until  he  had 
done  with  the  locusts,  and  those  of  them  who  had  eaten 
the  com  at  first  had  now  got  very,  very  hungry  again. 

[Scene— Scotch  railway  station.  Ticket  collector,  in 
making  his  collection,  finds  an  old  gentleman  fumbling  in 
his  pockets  for  his  ticket !  J  Ticket  Collector— "  Tickets, 
please!"  Old  Gentleman-"  I'm  just  lookin'  for  it." 
Ticket  Collector — "  Well,  I'll  look  in  again  in  a  few  min- 
utes. See  and  have  it  ready  then."  Ticket  Collector 
returns  shortly ;  but  the  old  gentleman  is  still  hunting  for 
it.  Ticket  Collector — "  Why,  you  have  it  in  your  mouth, 
man  !  "  Old  Gentleman — "  Oh,  so  I  have  !  Here  you 
are."  Another  gentleman  in  the  carriage,  as  the  train 
moves  on,  to  first  gentleman—"  I'm  afraid  you're  losing  your 
memory,  sir."  Old  Gentleman—"  Nae  fear  o'  that — nae 
fear  o'  that !  The  ticket  was  a  fortnicht  an  Id,  and  I  wis 
jist  sookin'  the  date  aff't ! "    Tableau  and  sensation. 

By  reason  of  his  skillful  maneuvering  and  great  adroit- 
ness, Mr.  Billings  had  lived  to  the  age  of  forty-nine  with- 
out becoming  a  benedict,  but  in  an  unguarded  moment 
the  discipline  of  a  lifetime  availed  him  nothing.  It  was 
on  a  May  morning  that  he  strolled  into  a  garden  with 
Miss  Tcnie  McGinnis,  a  spinster  of  forty-eight.  They 
sat  down  on  a  garden  bench,  and  Mr.  Billings  unwit- 
tingly said:  "  See  those  robins  building  their  nest  in  that 
old  apple  tree."  "Oh,  Mr.  Billings  !  "  but  Billings,  seem- 
ing to  have  lapsed  into  idiocy,  rambled  on:  "  Don't  you 
like  to  see  the  little  birds  mate?"    "Oh,  Mr.  Billings, 

how  you  do  talk!  "  "  Really,  Miss  McGinnis,  I  "  "  Oh, 

Mr.  Billings!  "    "  Why,  Miss  "    *'  Oh,  Mr.  Billings  !  " 

"  No,  but,  really,  Miss  McGinnis,  I'm  in  earnest ;  I  love  to 

 "    "  Oh,  you  naughty  man!    And  did  you  bring  me 

out  here  to  say  this  to  me  ?    Oh,  Mr.  Billings!  "    "  Why, 

I  only  said  that  I  love  "    "  Oh — oh — it's  all  so  sudden. 

What  shall  I  say  ?  I— I — suppose  you'll  just  make  me  say 
yes.    I — I— oh,  George!  "  "  Why,  I— I—"  "  My  George!  " 

"  Why,  woman,  I  "    "  I  suppose  1  could  be  ready  in  a 

month  if  you  really  insist  on  it,  dear  George."    "  See  here, 

Miss  "    "  Hush,  darling,  some  one  is  coming."  And 

when  their  hostess  appeared  Miss  McGinnis  blushed  and 
said  with  downcast  eyes  :  "  We're  engaged."  And  Billings 
hadn't  the  nerve  to  deny  it— so  they  -.vere  married. 
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RESEDA— A  CHARMING,  SIMPLE,  LITTLE  LOVE  STORY* 


"  My  child,"  said  old  Lamberto  to  his  daughter  Giletta, 
"  thou  mayst  take  the  one  or  the  other,  but  decide  thou 
must,  and  have  done  with  it.  I  cannot  wait  until  some 
spirit  wooer  comes  and  sues  for  thy  hand,  since  nothing 
human  seems  to  satisfy  thee.  And,  if  I  am  the  richest 
banker  in  Rome,  and  have  toiled  all  my  life  to  amass  this 
wealth,  it  is  surely  not  that  my  daughter  should  one  day 
wither  up  as  an  old  maid  upon  a  pile  of  gold.  Thou  art 
no  longer  young  " 

"  But,  father  " 

"No  longer  young,  I  say.  Thou  wert  born  in  1766; 
to-day,  therefore,  thou  art  twenty  years  old.  For  the 
daughter  of  a  millionaire  that  may  hardly  be  called  young. 
Thou  dost  need  a  husband,  and  I  need  tranquillity.  The 
house  is  forever  full  of  wooers  who  flutter  around  thee 
like  the  moths  around  the  light,  and  disturb  my  peace.  It 
is  no  longer  to  be  endured.  In  heaven's  name,  am  I  a 
stupid,  wandering  king,  whose  daughter  propounds  a  rid- 
dle to  her  adorers  and  leaves  them,  if  they  cannot  crack 
the  nut,  to  be  beheaded  by  papa  ?  Once  more  I  leave 
thee  to  choose,  the  one  or  the  other." 

"  But  whom  dost  thou  mean,  dear  father  ? " 

"  Dost  think  me  blind  ?  Dost  believe  I  have  not  seen 
that  among  the  many  suitors  only  two  are  pleasing  to  thee  ? 
But  they  also  act  like  idiots.  When  they  get  sight  of  thee 
they  find  no  words  for  their  lips,  and  devour  thee  with 
staring  eyes.  Yet  they  love  thee,  and  that  perhaps  shows 
their  want  of  sense. " 

"  But,  father !  " 

"  Come  now,  I  do  but  jest.  Only  again  let  me  tell  thec, 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  thou  takest  either  the  Count 
Moron ti  or  Bertino  Brandani,  both  charming  young  fellows, 
one  of  them  very  rich,  the  other  a  Count,  an  impoverished 
nobleman,  'tis  true,  but  we  will  quickly  see  to  the  regilding 
of  the  escutcheon.    Choose,  choose,  cist;  " 

"  Else  ? " 

"  Else  ?  Well,  I  wait  one  more  year,  but  in  no  case 
longer.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  no  one  wanted  me  for 
father-in-law.  Dost  wish  me  thus  to  sit  patiently  under  a 
sense  of  neglect  ?  " 

Old  Lambcrto  printed  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  his 
beloved  Giletta,  and  went  off  to  his  business,  leaving  the 
little  daughter  to  her  thoughts.  And  these  thoughts 
strongly  echoed  her  father's  words.  Yes,  he  was  right. 
Giletta  could  no  longer  oppose  so  reasonable  a  wish  ;  she 
must  wed  She  must  raise  this  siege  of  suitors  and  restore 
quiet  to  the  house.  There  was  an  incessant  stream  of 
wooers  coming  and  going.  They  filled  and  overran  the 
place.  And  always  the  greater  the  crowd  of  lovers  the 
greater  the  string  of  decapitations.  No,  it  cannot,  it  should 
not  continue  thus.  Giletta  must  come  to  a  decision.  Alas  ! 
were  there  only  some  one  to  tell  her  who  really  possessed 
her  heart  Was  it,  perchance,  young  Bertino  ?  He  was 
noble-minded,  high-spirited,  handsome,  and  of  fine  pres- 
ence. But  then  the  Count  also  possessed  all  these  fine 
physical  and  mental  advantages.  Yes  ;  but  then  he  was  a 
Count  If  she  married  him,  would  it  not  perhaps  be  said 
that  she  chose  him  only  for  his  title  ! 

So  argued  and  dallied  the  thoughts  of  the  maiden,  and 
not  one  of  them  was  suggestive  enough  to  bid  her  listen 
to  the  voice  of  her  heart  But  then  in  fact  she  had  no  heart, 
no  blood,  no  passion.     She  was  beautiful,  and  he  who 


marked  the  flash  of  her  black  eyes,  whose  splendor  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  soft  ivory  purity  of  her  complex- 
ion, might  take  her  for  a  woman  of  high  feeling,  a  slum- 
bering volcano.  But  nature  hung  out  false  lights  here 
and  led  the  judgment  astray,  Giletta,  by  nature  cold- 
blooded, knew  love  only  from  romances  and  poems,  held 
it  for  a  poetic  fiction,  and  regarded  marriage  as  a  more  or 
less  troublesome  duty  to  which  a  maiden  must  submit  at 
the  will  of  her  parent.  Her  father  wished  it,  and  Giletta 
made  no  struggle,  for  she  was  to  all  a  good-natured  crea- 
ture, and  deeply,  entirely  devoted  to  her  father.  If  only 
he  had  at  least  chosen  for  her ! 

"  Now  ? "  asked  the  banker,  as  he  stood  again  before 
his  beautiful  daughter. 

"  I  have  chosen,"  she  said  quietly. 
Is  it  Countess  Moronti  or  Signora  Brandani  ? "' 

"  The  latter,  papa,  for  thou  seest  " 

"Very  good,  very  good,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me." 

"  But  he  has  not  yet  in  any  way  declared  himself,  and  I 
cannot  ask  for  his  hand." 

"  But  thou  canst  stir  him  up.  The  Carvinal  has  begun  : 
in  a  few  days  there  will  be  the  flower  Corso  " 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  cried  the  maiden,  and  closed  the 
old  man's  mouth.    "  Thou  shalt  not  be  kept  waiting." 

Near  the  Porta  Salara,  Messer  Lambcrto  owns  a  beauti- 
ful villa  which  he  rarely  inhabits.  It  is  left  in  charge  of 
his  gardener,  the  old  Gabbadio,who  is  permitted,  for  a  cer- 
tain rental,  to  carry  on  for  his  own  account  a  commerce  in 
the  fragrant  produce  of  the  gardens  and  hot-houses.  From 
him  the  Romans  seek  their  choicest  flowers,  their  most 
beautiful  bridal  bouquets,  their  costliest  ornamental  plants. 
The  old  man  is  master  of  his  art,  well  versed  in  all  the 
resources  and  possibilities  of  his  flowers,  in  all  the  mysteries 
and  marvels  of  the  floral  kingdom.  He  treats  them  as  if 
they  were  sentient  beings,  knows  their  habits,  their  pecul- 
iarities, endows  them  with  moral  qualities,  extols  their 
matchless  charms,  and  even  at  times  chides  their  failings 
and  imperfections.  To  the  tulip  he  says  :  "  Why  dost 
thou  hang  thy  loveliness  on  a  great  bell  ?  "  To  the  hya- 
cinth— "  Why  flauntest  thou  so  proudly  thy  colors  and  thy 
fragrance  ?  "  To  the  lily — "  What  dost  thou  think  to 
achieve  so  great  with  thy  severe  purity  and  chaste  inno- 
cence ?  "  Even  of  the  modest  violet  he  can  say  at  times, 
"It  is  proud  of  its  modesty,  its  fragrance  beguiling  the 
senses,  while  its  root  provokes  nausea  Juno  endows 
the  flowers  with  their  beauty ;  Venus,  the  love  goddess, 
gives  them  their  fragrance.  Odorless  flowers  know  no 
love."  Thus  at  times  philosophizes  old  Gabbadio  over  his 
mute  friendlings,  as  he  sits  in  his  arm-chair  and  tickles  the 
end  of  his  nose  with  a  fresh-plucked  reseda*  This  is  his 
favorite  flower,  ill-formed,  almost  colorless,  yet  exhaling 
sweet  perfume  from  every  little  fiber  and  filament.  This 
flower  was  first  brought  into  Europe  in  175a,  and  had 
already  for  years  been  cultivated  by  Gabbadio  in  his  gar- 
dens and  conservatories.  He  loves  the  little  flower  so  ten- 
derly that  he  seldom  calls  his  little  daughter  Teresa  by  any 
other  name  than  Reseda  She  seems  to  him  the  embodi- 
ment of  this  wondrously  fragrant  flower  soul.  And  in  this 
he  does  little  injustice  to  the  beautiful  child,  for  little 
Reseda  is,  in  all  her  simplicity,  a  glorious  creature.  She 
belongs  to  the  rose  world  in  the  richness  of  her  nature. 

To-day  she  scarcely  knows  how  her  head  keeps  its  stcad- 
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iness.  The  father  is  tied  by  gout  to  his  arm-chair,  and 
this  afternoon  is  the  flower  Corso,  and  a  hundred  orders 
are  yet  to  be  executed,  and  the  care  of  all  this  falls  almost 
entirely  upon  her.  The  two  old  servant  women  are  of  little 
help  to  her.  One  must  be  young  to  know  how  to  bind 
flowers.  Rcsedchen  is  skilled  in  this  beautiful  art  as  no 
one  else.  She  knows  what  odors  belong  together,  and  how 
to  mingle  them  ;  what  colors  fall  into  beautiful  harmony 
and  contrast,  and  a  bouquet  bound  by  her  hand  is  always 
a  master-piece  of  fragrance  and  perfect  natural  beauty. 
Hard  it  seems  that  such  things  must  wither !  The  old 
man  watched  over  the  work  from  the  adjoining  room,  but 
as  often  as  he  called  out  about  this  or  that  order: 

"  Two  hundred  little  nosegays  for  the  Palazzo  Ruspoli, 
forget  not,  Reseda  !  " 

"  Quite  ready,  papa  1 " 

"  As  many  for  the  Palazzo  Chiga  !  " 

"  All  ready,  papa  !  " 

"  And  the  flowers  for  the  Palazzo  Sciarra  ! " 

"  Quite  ready,  papa  !  "  Amazing  it  is,  almost  a  marvel, 
to  see  the  swiftness  with  which  the  little  maiden  fingered 
the  flowers  piled  up  before  her ;  how  quickly  she  seizes 
the  roses,  violets,  pansies,  geraniums,  hyacinths,  orange 
blossoms,  and  arranges  them  with  exquisite  art.  It  is  as 
if  the  flowers  flew  together,  lovingly  seeking  each  other. 
Reseda  is  their  mistress.  They  divine  her  wishes,  they 
anticipate  her  thoughts.  They  seem  to  ask  sadly  why 
now  and  then  a  little  cloud  flits  over  her  fair  brow.  Does 
our  beautiful  Queen  sorrow  ?  Does  she  grieve,  perchance, 
that  she  must  bind  flowers  for  others  but  remain  herself 
away  from  the  festivity  ?  In  truth,  Queen,  thou  shouldst 
also  be  there.  And  see  how  the  flowers  grow  merry  and 
rally  the  maiden  as  she  blushes  over  a  secret  thought. 
Of  what  is  the  beautiful  Queen  thinking !  Aha !  she  is 
thinking  of  the  gay  Bertino  Brandani,  who  buys  so  many 
bouquets  of  her.  Ah,  see  how  the  beautiful  maiden  is 
perplexed.  She  is  afraid,  she  remains  seated.  But  the 
kindly  voices  of  the  bells  drown  these  loose  chatterings. 
E%-ery  maiden,  as  every  fragrant  flower,  has  her  own  secret, 
that  is  the  charm  of  the  maiden  and  of  the  flower,  and 
none  shall  invade  it  The  fraumothers  arc  much  too  good 
to  grieve  the  lovely  Queen.  Out  of  a  thousand  flower 
cups  and  bell  blossoms  ring  out  words  of  comfort.  "  Hold 
thy  patience  a  little,  dear  Queen,  we  will  surely  help  thee 
to  a  husband,  but  wc  know  not  of  a  certainty  yet  if  it  is  to 
be  the  gay  and  fascinating  Bertino. " 

"  And  the  bouquet  of  camellias  which  the  Signorina 
Giletta  ordered  ? "  again  cried  out  the  old  man. 

"I  am  just  binding  it,"  answered  the  little  daughter. 
The  camellia  was  then  as  yet  one  of  the  rare  flowers.  The 
Jesuit  father  Camcllius  had  brought  it  from  Japan  into 
Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Gabbadio  culti- 
vated it  with  the  greatest  success,  but  beyond  that  cared 
little  for  its  odorless,  spiritless  beauty.  A  suitable  flower 
for  Giletta,  he  would  have  thought,  certainly,  had  his 
respect  for  the  upper  classes  been  no  stronger  than  his 
flower  philosophy.  This  bouquet  also  is  now  ready.  Re- 
seda has  fashioned  it  with  especial  care,  meanwhile  involun- 
tarily asking  herself  to  whom  the  Signora  would  throw  it. 
"  To  Bertino,  to  Bertino  ! "  hum  the  voices  under  the  flow- 
ers. The  clouds  are  gathering  over  the  bright  stars  which 
will  dim  her  bright  eyes. 

"  All  ready  ?  "  inquires  the  old  man. 

"Yes,  papa."  A  few  resedas  are  left  among  the  heaps 
of  various  flowers.  Half  mechanically  the  maiden  gathered 
them  together,  and  stuck  an  open  red  blossom  in  the 
midst.  That  plain  little  nosegay,  with  the  flaming  red  in 
the  center,  is  not  slow-tongued  to  tell  of  open  heart  - 


She  inhales  thankfully  the  mild  fragrance.  .  .  .  Alas, 
this  Bertino!  How  could  she,  a  gardener's  daughter, 
even  so  much  as  think  of  it,  that  he  could  become  hers  ? 
As  tittle  as  that  this  poor  nosegay  should  ever  adorn 
his  coat !  And  the  flowers  murmured  in  chorus  :  "  Com- 
fort thee,  beautiful  Queen— it  is  not  he ;  it  is  another." 

The  Corso  was  splendidly  decorated  for  the  flower 
festival.  The  windows  were  hung  with  carpets,  the  bal- 
conies with  bright  silken  stuffs  bedecked,  the  loggia  dis- 
played adornments  of  various  kinds.  Each  house  strove 
to  outdo  the  other  in  show  and  ostentation.  But  the  palm 
of  beauty  belongs  to  those  whose  windows  and  balconies 
were  filled  with  groups  of  lovely  maiden  faces.  "  Flowers 
and  maidens ! "  becomes  the  watchword  of  the  day.  In 
the  narrow  street  of  the  Corso,  stopped  here  and  there  by 
the  thronging  masses  of  people,  two  lines  of  carriages  pass 
up  and  down  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  occupants  of 
the  flower-laden  equipages  pelt  each  other  from  opposite 
sides  with  large  and  small  bouquets.  The  lovely  missiles 
dart  hither  and  thither,  they  fly  up  to  the  beautiful  faces 
at  the  windows  or  fall  flung  by  these  pretty  ones  upon  the 
heads,  and  necks,  and  noses  of  the  passers  beneath.  Mean- 
while those  overhead  pour  upon  the  moving  sea  below  a  rain 
of  many-colored  paper  clippings,  and  cast  over  the  whole 
carnival  scene  a  glittering  variegated  cloud.  Upon  the 
balcony  of  the  Palazzo  Lamberto  stands  Giletta  at  her 
father's  side.  Near  her  is  a  great  basket,  filled  with  little 
bouquets,  which  Messer  Lamberto  was  plundering  with 
busy  hand.  He  bombarded  all,  friends  and  acquaintances. 
The  basket  was  soon  emptied,  and  the  camellias  alone  re- 
mained, which  Giletta,  howeveT,  holds  in  reserve.  A  gold 
ring,  plain,  but  expressive,  had  been  placed  by  her  among 
the  flowers.  In  this  manner  sought  she  to  convey  en- 
couragement to  her  silent  adorer,  Bertino.  Long  she 
waited  for  his  carriage.  What  if  he  should  not  have  en- 
tered into  the  flower  sport  !  At  last  she  saw  him  approach. 
But  how  vexatious!  In  Bertino's  carriage  sat  also  his 
friend,  the  Count  Moronti.  It  requires  good  aim  not  to 
miss— one,  two,  three  ] 

"  So,  Countess  Moronti,  is  it ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

"  But  that  is  not  what  I  meant,"  said  Giletta,  stamping 
her  little  foot. 

"Didst  know,  indeed,  what  thou  didst  wish  ? "  answered 
her  papa,  laughing. 

And  gathering  up  with  both  arms  all  the  flowers  which 
the  hundred  wooers  had  thrown  up  to  the  banker's 
beautiful  daughter,  he  tossed  the  whole  gift  upon  the 
Count  beneath.  As  the  latter  was,  not  without  difficulty, 
extricated  from  the  fragrant  avalanche,  he  waved  up  his 
joyous  salutations,  holding  in  one  hand  the  camellias,  in 
the  other  the  golden  hoop.  All  this  took  place  in  an  in- 
stant. The  incident  only  took  a  few  seconds  to  decide  the 
destiny  of  the  irresolute  Giletta.  She  questioned  her  heart 
once  more.  No,  it  beat  no  faster  than  usual — that  same 
regular  tick-tack,  tick-tack  all  day  long.  She  loved 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  would  have  wedded 
one  as  readily  as  the  other.  The  accident  made  her 
Countess  Moronti ;  the  decree  of  destiny  be  fulfilled  !  The 
Count  was  noble-minded,  of  unsullied  character,  of  stately 
bearing.  Yes,  but  he  was  a  Count !  Pride  again  stirred 
in  her  heart.  If  people  should  think  she  married  because 
she  coveted  a  countess's  coronet !  From  a  distance  Ber- 
tino's equipage  was  again  approaching.  This  time  he  oc- 
cupied it  alone,  and  papa  remarked  that  since  the  receipt 
of  the  last  basket  he  seems  suddenly  changed,  much  gayer, 
brighter,  more  joyous,  evidently  making  little  account  of 
his  mishap.  Certainly  a  charming  young  man  !  A  flush 
flew  into  Gilctta's  face.    Was  it  not  possible  to  change  the 
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fiat  of  the  accident  ?  She  looked  for  another  bouquet. 
The  basket  was  empty ;  only  the  little  bunch  of  resedas 
with  the  flaming  flower  lay  therein.  A  little  insignificant 
thing  to  come  up  by  chance  out  of  the  great  wealth  of 
flowers.  Upon  her  bracelet  hung  a  heart-shaped  precious 
stone.  She  tore  it  off,  fastened  it  to  the  bouquet  of  rese- 
das, and  threw  it  with  true  aim  at  the  passing  Bertino. 

The  daughter  of  Gabbadio  is  out  again  active  among 
her  flowers.  The  Getto  dei  fiore  is  over,  yet  a  new  festa 
like  that  of  yesterday,  recalling  the  Floralia  and  Rosalia 
of  the  old  Romans,  is  appointed  for  to-day.  Upon  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  the  so-called  Battle  of  Roses  is  to  take 
place,  and  for  this  there  is  fresh  necessity  for  heaping  up 
the  fragrant  artillery.  The  battle  of  the  roses  is  a  combat 
between  the  young  maidens  of  rank  and  the  noble  youths 
of  the  city.  Upon  the  piazza  is  erected  of  silken  bales  an 
art  castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  coated  with  costly  carpets. 
The  maidens  defend  the  fortress,  while  the  youths  are  to 
invest  it.  From  the  castle  there  is  a  fire  of  almonds, 
apples,  and  nutmegs,  while  the  return  fire  must  be  made 
with  flowers  only.  Full  many  a  youth  has  in  this  conflict 
won  his  bride.  Bertino  and  the  Count  are  fast  friends. 
They  have  talked  over  the  occurrences  of  yesterday's 
Corso,  and  discovered  that  they  are  just  as  wise  as  before. 
One  possesses  the  ring  and  the  other  the  heart  set  with 
rubies  and  emeralds.  Who  is  the  chosen  ?  They  have 
represented  the  matter  frankly  to  the  old  Lamberto,  and  he 
has  in  his  fashion  decided  that  the  one  who  brings  his 
Giletta  out  of  the  castle  shall  be  his  son-in-law  without 
fail.  Now  comes  the  necessity  for  providing  one's  self 
with  ammunition.  Bertino  knows  where  the  best  is  to  be 
found  outside  the  Porto  Salara,  at  the  pretty  Reseda's, 
who  in  truth  is  lovelier  than  all  the  finely  dressed  balcony 
beauties,  though  by  fortune  only  a  gardener's  daughter. 
The  maiden  utters  a  cry  as  Bertino  enters  her  flower 
workshop.  Bertino  wears  the  little  reseda  bouquet  with  the 
flaming  flower  in  his  coat,  upon  the  left  side  close  to  the 
heart.  Thus  have  the  flowers  found  her  husband.  Cer- 
tainly not  Reseda's  hand  was  it  that  winged  them  to  him. 
With  quick  interest  Bertino  inquired  the  reason  of  her 
sudden  alarm.  It  is  nothing:  she  has  only  pricked  her 
finger  with  a  wire.  But  how  the  agitation  becomes  her 
and  adds  to  her  charms !  Her  cheeks  color,  her  bosom 
heaves,  all  her  fascinations  are  doubled.  Bertino  cannot 
drink  in  enough  of  the  beautiful  picture.  His  thoughts 
are  in  a  whirl.  The  odors  mount  to  his  head.  The  blos- 
soms buzz  and  hum  around  him.  "Bertino,  stupid 
Bertino,  canst  waste  thy  love  upon  a  marble  statue,  cold, 
soulless,  and  hast  no  eyes  for  our  beautiful  Queen,  where 
alone  true  love  dwells  ?  Her  heart  is  not  made  of  rubies 
and  emeralds,  but  is  a  well-spring  of  warm,  living,  fragrant 
breathing  love ! "  With  difficulty  can  the  young  man 
make  known  his  errand.  He  wants  two  hundred  little 
bouquets  for  the  flower  battle.  "Are  they  to  be  of 
resedas?"  asks  the  maiden,  "reseda  with  red  blossom, 
like  that  of  yours,  which  I  made  yesterday  ? "  "  What, 
you  made  it!"  cried  Bertino,  and  he  murmured  some- 
thing about  making  two  thousand,  and  as  he  continued 
talking  with  the  girl  the  more  hugely  swelled  the  order. 
As  he  prepared  to  leave  he  was  near  the  fifteenth  thou- 
sand. M  What  a  spendthrift ! "  cried  the  old  flower  veteran, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation.  '*  Quite  early, 
papa ! "  answered  the  little  Reseda,  quite  as  absent-minded. 
And  then  through  the  flowers  goes  a  strange  hissing  and 
tittering ;  they  shake  their  cups  and  tiny  blossom  heads 
and  whisper  from  calyx  to  calyx  : 

"Ha!  quite  ready  indeed,  but  the  great  thing  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  and  that  is  our  affair." 


The  missiles  whizz  from  above  and  below.  The  gentle 
maidens  have  some  force  in  their  gentle  arms,  and  many  a 
youth  gets  his  eye  closed  and  his  ears  tingling  when  a  well- 
directed  apple  lands  upon  the  side  of  his  head,  but  he 
revenges  himself  as  he  hurls  bouquet  after  bouquet  in  the 
combat  The  scene  is  almost  obscured  by  the  flying  veil 
of  roses,  carnations,  lilies,  and  narcissus.  Steadily  nearer 
moves  the  army  of  besiegers.  The  garrison  defends  itself 
desperately,  and  has  armed  itself  with  enormous  syringes, 
and  receives  the  stonners  with  whole  salvos  of  rosewater. 
All  in  vain.  The  ladders  are  placed  against  the  walls,  and 
now  up,  in  the  teeth  of  a  storm  of  apples,  nutmegs,  and 
scented  waters.  Suddenly  above  the  tumult  is  heard  a 
terrible  cry,  "  She  is  dying,  she  is  dying  !  Reseda,  Reseda ! " 
The  beautiful  maiden  was  well  known  to  all,  a  beautiful 
apparition.  She  had  been  called  to  take  a  post  at  the  cas- 
tle, behind  a  heap  of  earth,  to  collect  in  a  mass  the  flowers 
thrown  in.  Here,  in  a  damp,  dingy  place,  enveloped  in  a 
dense,  stifling  cloud  of  odors,  she  had  lost  consciousness. 
One  of  the  first  to  hear  the  cry  for  help  is  Bertino.  With 
a  few  leaps  he  is  over  the  wall,  down  in  the  flower  case- 
ment, back  again  with  her  into  the  open,  fresh  air.  He 
sprinkles  the  sleeper  with  water,  speaks  some  loving  words 
into  her  ear,  breathes  his  own  breath  between  her  pale  lips. 
At  last  she  revives.  A  carriage  is  at  hand.  Carefully,  as 
if  he  were  watching  over  his  own  life,  he  bears  her  home. 

Giletta  is  standing  upon  the  wall  and  has  witnessed  the 
whole  scene.  She  has  become  thoughtful,  her  pride  is 
touched,  unbends,  and  she  reflects  that  when  we  find  our 
obstinate  purpose  costing  us  a  painful  struggle  we  may  not 
very  wisely  perhaps  be  striving  against  destiny.  From  the 
battle,  which  has  meanwhile  been  resumed,  she  has  gained 
scarcely  anything.  Suddenly  a  garland  of  roses  is  flung 
over  her  head  like  a  loop ;  two  strong  arms  seize  her,  a 
kiss  burns  upon  her  lips.  Count  Moronti  has  caught  her 
captive.    She  must  by  force  or  favor  surrender  to  him.  ' 

On  the  wedding  day  Bertino  Brandani  sent  her  a  mag- 
nificent bouquet  of  camellias.  Hidden  beneath  the  flowers 
was  found  a  heart  of  rubies  and  emeralds. 

A  few  years  later — he  had  meanwhile  gone  to  live  in 
Florence— he  also  married.  His  bride  was  a  maiden  who 
came  from  Vienna,  where  she  had  been  excellently  edu- 
cated in  one  of  the  seminaries  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
As  to  education,  the  highest  ladies  could  scarcely  measure 
themselves  with  the  Signora  Brandani ;  in  beauty  and  grace 
she  surpassed  them  all.  Evil  tongues  whispered  that  she 
was  once  a  flower  girl.  An  inquisitive  female  friend  once 
questioned  her  about  it.  She  led  her  into  her  gardens  and 
showed  her  the  rich  conservatories,  and  finally  her  reseda 
beds.  "  How  weak  I  should  be,"  she  said,  as  she  plucked 
some  blossoms,  "  were  I  to  deny  my  origin.  I  have  to 
thank  the  flowers  for  the  happiness  of  my  life."  And  from 
a  thousand  little  calices  and  bells  murmured  and  whispered, 
"  Yes,  thou  art  right ;  had  we  not  made  thee  to  swoon, 
who  knows  how  long  the  good  Bertino  would  have  taken 
to  find  the  road  to  his  true  love  > 


The  human  heart  has  to  do  as  much  work  in  twenty- 
four  hours  as  a  machine  would  to  lift  125  tons  of  iron. 
Just  take  this  into  consideration  when  a  fellow  forgets  to 
pay  back  that  borrowed  money. 


"  There  is  no  difference  between  the  old  parties  any 
more,  and  I  don't  see  any  need  of  all  this  campaign  talk," 
remarked  an  orthodox  minister.  "  No,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  it's  just  the  same  with  the  old  churches."  And  then 
the  divine  reflected  on  what  a  fine  thread  hung  his  family 
provender.— Duluth  Paragrapher. 
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THE  SONNET— SIX  FAMOUS  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  ART  * 


ShtlUy- 

I  met  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land 

Who  said  :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.    Near  them  in  the  sand, 

Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown. 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 

Which  yet  survive  (stamped  on  these  lifeless  things) 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed. 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear : 

'•  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings; 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair  !  " 

Nothing  beside  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wTeck,  boundless  and  bare. 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 


Millon- 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  these  with  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  lie  returning  chide  ; 
"  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  ?  " 
I  fondly  ask  :  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies  :  "God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Hear  His  mild  yoke  they  serve  Him  best  :  His  state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait" 


Wordsworth— 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers ; 

Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours  ; 
We  have  given  our  heart  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 
The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers. 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not.    Great  God  !    I'd  rather  be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea. 

Or  bear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathid  horn. 


Keats — 

Much  have  I  traveled  in  the  realms  of  gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been. 

Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne. 
Yet  never  did  I  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  ; 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 

Or  like  stood  Cortcz  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stood  at  the  Pacific— and  all  his  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise- 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


Shakespeare — 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  1  seen 

Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide 

Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace. 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine,  n 

With  all  triumphant  splendor  on  my  brow  ; 
But,  out,  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine ; 

The  region  cloud  hath  washed  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth. 
Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun  staineth. 


Jiyroft— 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind  ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  !  thou  art. 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart— 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned— 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom. 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind, 
Chilton  1  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar,  for  'twas  trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cotd  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonnivard  !  may  none  these  marks  efface. 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


*  Above  are  presented  six  specimens  by  master  hands  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  English  metrical  compositions,  the  sonnet.  As  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  publication  to  make  a  department  of  thii  form  of  verse  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  present  the  mountain  tops  to  the  gaze 
of  the  aspiring  and  the  appreciative.  The  worker  in  the  narrow  plot  of  the  sonnet  is  bound  by  iron  rules  and  beset  with  pitfalls  fatal  lo 
any  but  capital  genius  and  the  most  consummate  art.    Although  the  sonnet  is  generally  known  as  the  medium  through  which  Petrarch 

poured  out  his  love  to  Laura  it  will  be  noticed  that  not  one  of  the  examples  above  given  is  inspired  by  that  passinn.    Now  that  the  standard  

as  determined  by  the  best  judges — has  been  set,  admirers  of  the  sonnet  the  world  over  are  cordially  invited  to  give  this  feature  of  the  work 
the  benefit  of  their  taste  and  selection.    That  uone  of  the  specimens  given  are  by  an  American  author,  is  not  altogether  an  accident. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— VICTUALS  AND  DRINK 


What  Primitive  Man  Ate  -  -  Jutngman's  Magazine 
Primitive  man,  wherever  he  was  first  cast,  whether  in 
one  center  or  in  more  than  one,  must  of  necessity  have 
found  his  food  in  the  plant  world.  We  cannot  imagine 
him  commencing  his  career  learned  in  the  arts  of  hunting, 
killing  and  cooking  the  lower  animals  for  food.  Many 
infer  from  this  circumstance  that  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  vegetarian  practice  is  copied  direct  from  nature,  signed 
and  delivered  by  her.  Not  quite  so  fast  There  is  one 
interposing  barrier  to  the  free  acceptance  of  vegetarian 
deed  and  act  of  conveyance  of  food  from  nature  to  man. 
Nature  herself,  of  her  own  right  royal  will,  makes  for  ani- 
mals, herbivorous  and  carnivorous,  one  distinctive  animal 
food  :  a  secretion  from  the  living  animal  organism,  a  fluid 
which  is  a  standard  food — meat  and  drink  in  one — the  fluid 
known  under  the  name  of  milk.  Against  absolute  vege- 
tarianism, then,  we  may  fairly  set  up  one  exception  derived 
from  nature  as  the  unerring  guide.  On  observing  the 
habits  of  animals  we  discover  another  natural  fact.  We 
find  that  animals  of  quite  different  natures,  in  respect  to 
primitive  selection  of  food,  possess  the  power  of  changing 
their  modes  of  feeding  and  of  passing  over,  as  it  were,  from 
one  class  to  another.  This  change  is  distinct  but  limited, 
and  we  must  accept  it  with  all  its  extension  on  the  one  side 
and  with  all  its  limitation  on  the  other.  The  fruit-eating 
ape  can  be  taught,  under  privation,  to  subsist  on  animal 
diet ;  a  dog  can,  I  believe,  be  taught  to  subsist  on  vegeta- 
ble diet.  But  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  teach  a  sheep 
to  eat  flesh  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  lion  feed  on  gnus. 

To  the  Cucumber      ...      -      JVorristovtn  Herald 
The  cucumber  greceth  the  festive  board 

Enshrouded  in  condiment  rare. 
And  the  epicure  gleefully  rabbeth  his  paunch 

At  the  tight  of  the  treasure  there. 
The  doctor  smUcth  a  sad-like  smile, 

And  givelh  a  crocodile  groan, 
And  the  marble  man  goeth  out  the  while 

And  polisheth  up  a  stone. 
The  undertaker  mournfully  asks 
"What  will  his  measure  be?" 
And  the  sexton  markcth  a  spot  ' 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 
"Hs  hard  the  times  and  'tis  scarce  the  i 

And  so  srith  a  restful  joy 
We  welcome  waft  to  the  fitful  frait 
That  giveth  the  folk  employ. 
A  Matter  of  Taste         ....      From  the  Judge 
The  help  were  seated  at  the  table.    The  grizzled  old 
granger,  between  mouthfuls,  noticed  the  new  dude  farm 
hand  cutting  the  rind  from  the  boiled  pork.  "Say, 
voting  chap,  we  eat  that  here."    "All  right,  old 
don't  get  excited,  I'm  cutting  it  off  for  you." 

Tea  and  Coffee  Iowa  Democrat 

Tea  and  coffee  are  not  foods.  If  this  pair  of  moderate 
stimulants  were  lost  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day 
and  forever  they*  would  not  take  away  an  ounce  of  physi- 
cal prosperity.  They  do  no  good — are  simply  cumberers 
of  the  table  that  add  to  nothing  save  expense. 

Curiosities  of  Food  Ar.  V.  Sun 

There  is  this  about  the  world's  food  :  in  point  of  quantity, 
without  regard  to  quality,  the  dwellers  in  the  extreme  north 
claim  preeminence.  An  Esquimau  will  cat  twenty  pounds 
of  meat  per  diem,  lubricating  the  mass  with  as  much  oil  as 
he  can  swallow ;  yet  a  Tongouse  will  go  twenty  pounds 
better,  for  he  can  get  away  with  forty  pounds  of  reindeer 
meat  in  the  same  space  of  time.    Both  of  them  blush  for 


their  feeble  powers  when  they  see  three  Yakutes  demolish 
a  whole  reindeer  at  one  sitting.  The  greatest  luxury  a 
Greenlandcr  can  enjoy  is  half  putrid  whale's  tail,  with  a 
relish  of  the  gum  of  the  proper  kind  from  the  same  animal. 
Our  Dr.  Kane  was  much  pleased  with  walrus  liver.  Por- 
poise meat  was  once  a  favored  dish  with  the  old  English 
nobility,  the  proper  sauce  being  compounded  of  sugar, 
vinegar,  and  bread  crumbs.  Experience  can  alone  reveal 
the  secret  of  the  Esquimau's  love  for  a  nice,  greasy,  yield- 
ing tallow  candle,  and  of  the  "lingering  sweetness  long 
drawn  out,"  as  he  pulls  the  wick  gently  between  his  teeth, 
so  as  not  to  lose  one  particle  of  its  flavor.  The  Australa- 
sian is  rather  odd  in  the  matter  of  dietetics.  One  New 
Hollander  I  saw  dispose  of  more  than  a  dozen  vaulting 
rats  at  one  repast,  swallowing  them,  for  the  most  part,  with 
some  of  the  hair  still  upon  them,  holding  them  by  their 
tails  and  biting  the  bodies  off  with  his  teeth.  Not  to  be 
wasteful,  he  afterwards  disposed  of  the  tails.  The  same 
innocent  children  of  Nature  affect  stale  shark,  rancid  whale 
blubber,  earthworms,  and  such  trifles.  Kangaroo  tail  is  a 
dish  an  Australian  finds  much  flavor  in.  It  is  delicious. 
Coming  to  South  America,  the  Ottomacs  are  the  oddest 
people.  They  subsist  entirely  on  a  fat  and  a  ferruginous 
kind  of  clay,  each  man  eating  daily  a  pound  or  more. 
The  Indians  of  the  Amazon  eat  a  kind  of  loam,  preferring 
it  to  other  and  decidedly  better  food.  The  Peruvians  are 
also  clay  caters,  their  mess  being  a  mixture  of  talc  and 
mica.  Other  nations  are  earth  eaters — the  inhabitants  of 
New  Guinea,  some  of  the  Bolivians,  the  negroes  of  Ja- 
maica, and  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia,  as  well  as  many 
people  who  dwell  in  Siam,  Siberia,  and  Kamschatka. 
The  Ottomacs,  however,  arc  the  only  ones  who  subsist  on 
clay  when  other  food  is  obtainable.  In  Africa  diet  is  as 
various  as  the  people,  and  such  trifles  as  blue  mole,  mice, 
fat  sheep's  tails,  stewed  puppies,  puma,  baked  elephant's 
trunk  and  feet,  ostrich  eggs,  ants  stewed  in  butter,  cater- 
pillars, roasted  spiders,  snails  (eight  inches  long),  and  odd 
articles  not  generally  regarded  as  food  are  consumed. 
When  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  are  regarded  from  a 
dietetic  standpoint,  baked  snakes  glide  into  the  menu 
along  with  palm  worms  (a  finger  long),  fried  in  their  own 
fat ;  yet  these  colored  gourmands  cannot  abide  a  rabbit 
stew !  Rats  are  there  also  considered  a  nice  side  dish, 
with  occasional  relishes  of  gecana  eggs  and  palm  tree  snout 
beetles.  Sounds  nasty,  doesn't  it  ?  In  Asiatic  countries 
the  palate  can  be  disgusted  or  tickled  with  no  end  of  curi- 
ous dishes.  We  know  how  ingenious  the  Chinese  are  in 
their  cuisine,  finding  delight  in  half-hatched  eggs,  sharks* 
i  fins  and  maws,  fowls'  and  ducks'  tongues,  dogs'  hind  quar- 
ters, rat  soup,  soup  made  from  the  nests  of  the  Hirundo 
esculcnto,  and,  as  an  appetizer,  the  chrysalis  of  the  silk 
worm,  after  the  silk  has  been  wound  from  it.  In  Siam 
the  dried  sinews  of  various  animals  form  a  dish  much 
liked.  Alligators'  eggs  arc  eaten  in  many  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  a  nastier  dish  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  Ants 
enter  largely  into  Oriental  bills  of  fair,  and  in  Ceylon  the 
busy  bee  is  masticated  by  the  very  men  who  have  profited 
by  the  honey  it  has  made.  In  the  Antilles  a  lizard  very 
often  is  the  piece  de  resistance  at  a  native  feast,  yet  they 
will  not  touch  the  toothsome  young  alligator.  The  mana- 
tee's tail  is  a  staple  dish  in  Honduras.  At  the  Falkland 
Islands  a  gourmet  can  enjoy  a  new  sensation  by  eating  a 
sea  lion's  tongue.  It  is  excellent,  but  it  must  be  fresh. 
Trinidad  prides  itself  on  alligator  and  turtle  eggs.  Snails 
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are  eaten  everywhere.  The  French  are  great  believers  in 
them,  as  a  succulent  dish.  The  European  market  is 
mostly  supplied  from  the  "snaileries"  of  the  Isle  of 
Crete,  where  they  are  cultivated  secundem  art  em,  and 
one  kind  is  specially  prepared,  being  fattened  upon  straw- 
berries, for  consumptives.  The  Javanese  are  fond  of 
flying  fox.  Out  in  Central  America  the  stately  curasson 
and  the  sober  quam,  both  large  birds,  are  diligently  hunted 
as  table  delicacies,  yet  the  first-named  biped  must  not  be 
eaten  by  the  hunter's  dog,  for  it  will  assuredly  poison  it. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  gibnet,  or  tepesquinta,  the 
peccary,  and  the  Indian  rabbit ;  all  acceptable  additions 
to  that  larder  which  is  further  enriched  by  baboons  and 
monkeys.  The  last-named,  however,  when  roasted,  look 
like  small  babies— yet  they  taste  deliciously. 

A  Pointer  Old  Proverb 

At  the  punch  bowl's  brink 
Let  the  tbinty  think 

What  they  say  in  Japan  ; 
"  First  the  man  takes  a  drink, 
Then  the  drink  takes  a  drink. 
Then  the  drink  tikes  the  man  ! " 
Ham  and  Eggs  ....  The  Globe-Democrat 
Mary  Spencer  writes  :  "  Ham  and  eggs,  although  born  of 
necessity,  is  one  of  those  happy  births  that  deserves  long 
life.  I  do  not  discuss  tough  ham,  or  over-salted  ham,  or  ham 
bitter  with  smoke,  but  I  exalt  a  well-pickled,  tender,  juicy, 
piquant  ham,  that  has  not  only  the  native  juices  of  the 
most  honest  pork,  but  some  added  ones  from  maple  chips, 
and  brown  sugar,  and  the  best  Onondaga  salt  Why,  indeed, 
should  not  ham  and  eggs  deserve  a  poetic  benediction  as 
much  as  Welsh  rarebit  and  ortolans  ?  I  am  aware,  too,  and 
too  well,  that  this  most  savory  union,  instead  of  being  a 
true  marriage,  may  be  only  a  false  union,  a  disgraceful 
debauch,  wherein  both  may  float  in  a  common  sea  of  lard, 
and  are  alike  unfit  for  a  decent  stomach.  But  if  you  will 
allow  a  delicate-souled  woman  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
you  shall  see  the  bride  in  purest  white  and  a  girdle  of 
orange  blossoms  lying  on  the  bosom  of  her  lord — one  in 
spirit  and  in  very  fragrance.  Now  lift  the  knife  tenderly, 
slip  it  under  the  ham  that  carrieth  the  unbroken  egg,  that 
just  droops  about  it  in  fringes  of  soft  brown,  and  lay  it  on 
your  plate.  You  must  not  divorce  the  two  in  eating,  but 
cut  neatly  through  both  and  carry  the  delicious  morsel  to 
your  mouth  with  a  spoon.  Honest  ham  is  almost  the  same 
fiber  as  a  sincerely  cooked  egg,  neither  soft  nor  hard,  but 
that  charming  medium  that  makes  you  forget  about  the 
cooking  as  it  melts  between  the  teeth.  Nothing  is  more 
digestible  than  ham  and  eggs  such  as  I  describe.  Of  all 
holy  apartments,  I  hold  that  a  human  stomach  is  the  most 
sacred.  Indeed,  you  must  not  forget  that  the  stomach  is 
the  seat  of  the  soul.  The  dyspeptic  stomach  is  discovered 
by  the  quality  of  one's  speech  and  thought.  If  you  could 
but  look  into  a  right  stomach,  you  should  find  the  golden 
rule  there,  framed  and  hanging  over  the  doorway.  Our 
morals  are  all  stomach  morals,  born  of  hunger ;  and  the 
highest  virtue  is  hunger  for  righteousness.  To  cook  well 
is  not  a  mere  acquisition,  but  it  is  a  moral  achievement. 

The  Onion  Chicago  Timet 

Draw  off  hii  matin  waistcoat. 
Tear  the  silken  shirt  apart ; 

Creep  closer  to  his  heart ! 

Wrapt  is  (his  modem  mummy 
In  ceaseless  fold  on  (old  ; 

Yet  what  a  wondrous  power 
These  endless  wrappings  hold  t 

Of  all  the  vegetables 

From  garden's  length  to  length, 

He  is  the  one  most  mighty- 
Epitome  of  strength. 


A  New  Delicacy  ....  Pittsburgh  Telegraph 
A  new  delicacy  of  marine  origin,  and  surpassing,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  foreign  gourmands,  the  finest  oysters,  is 
about  to  be  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  called  the 
strongylocenlrotus,  and  is  swallowed  a  syllable  at  a  time. 

Composite  Jealousy  The  Chicago  Tribune 

The  hash  lay  on  a  plate  ; 
"  I  am  a  thinking  entity,"  it  said, 
"  I'm  lying  here  in  state  ; 
I  am  allTe,  although  my  parts  are  dead  !  " 
It  felt  a  sudden  thrill. 
Then  rose  a  clamor  shrill : 
"  Oh.  Whole,  you're  rash  ; 

We  parts  are  still  ourselves,  although  in  hash." 

Murmured  the  Mutton  :  "  Ah,  how  yellow  were 

The  cowslips  in  the  fields,  how  passing  fair 

Was  all  about  when  1,  a  merry  lamb, 

Began  the  life  which  led  to  where  I  am  ! 

Said  the  Potato  :  "  Warm  was  the  brown  earth 

Of  the  brown  hillside  where  I  had  my  birth  ; 

What  joy  of  growth  within  my  bosom  welled. 

How  curled  my  tendrils,  how  my  tubers  swelled  !  " 

And  mused  the  Beef  :  "  How  green  are  Texas  plains  ; 

With  what  a  novel  grandeur  Nature  reigns : 

What  vast  expanses  ;  how  our  pulses  stirred 

As  we  swept  onward  in  a  mighty  herd  I 

I  see  the  flying  steeds,  the  sudden  dash  ! 
"  Meo-ow!" 
' '  Bow-wow ! " 
Said  the  rest  of  the  hash. 
Progress  in  Gastronomy  -  -  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
The  essential  difference  between  barbarism  and  civiliza- 
tion, according  to  epicures,  is  that  then  men  eat  to  live, 
and  now  they  live  to  eat  In  American  cities,  notably  in 
New  York,  there  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  many  so  called 
civilized  beings  of  this  order.  Paris  has  long  been  ac- 
counted the  culinary  capital  of  the  world;  but  within 
twenty-five  years  New  York  has  rivaled  it  in  this  particu 
lar.  We  have  imported  many  of  the  best  French  and  Ital- 
ian cooks  who  admit  that  the  Old  World  does  not  furnish 
half  our  dishes,  and  that  those  it  has  are  in  no  way  superior 
to  ours.  Veteran  gastronomists  who  have  traveled  widely 
and  lived  much  abroad  say  that  there  are  restaurants  in 
New  York  equaling  those  of  the  Reform  Club,  the  Maison 
Doree,  the  Cafe  Riche,  Vefour's  or  the  Vachctte  Brebant. 
Fifty  years  ago,  I  have  heard,  prosperous  New  Yorkers 
invited  their  friends  to  dinners  of  four  or  five  courses,  with 
one  or  two  kinds  of  wine,  and  they  doubtless  had  more 
comfort  and  solid  satisfaction  than  are  got  now  out  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  courses  with  six  wines.  The  swell  din- 
ner of  to-day  is  really  brutish.  Nobody  but  a  trained 
gourmand,  not  to  say  a  glutton,  can  eat  it.  I  rarely  see  a 
man  who  does  not  neglect  several  courses,  often  five  or  six. 
After  oysters,  soup,  fish,  roast  (or  game),  salad,  what  natu- 
ral stomach  wants  more  than  sweets,  fruit  and  coffee  ?  I 
am  usually  satiated  with  what  seem  solids  after  fish,  and  I 
have,  I  think,  a  fair  appetite.  A  public  dinner  at  Del- 
monico's  or  the  Brunswick  is  commonly  served  at  $i  a  per 
plate,  wines  extra.  The  dishes  can  hardly  be  better  or 
more  numerous  at  private  houses,  but  their  accompaniments 
are  altogether  more  elaborate  and  costly.  I  know  of  pri- 
vate dinners  for  twenty,  where  the  flowers  in  the  dining- 
room  have  cost  $3°o,  and  where  the  menus  are  works 
of  art,  done  by  hand,  at  $40  to  $50  each.  Such  banquets 
are  not  provided  for  less  than  several  thousands  of  dollars, 
which  is,  to  my  mind,  a  pecunious  burlesque  of  hospitality. 
A  dinner  for  twelve  is  seldom  given  by  a  man  or  woman  of 
any  pretense  to  fashion — which  commonly  signifies  a  deal 
of  money — for  less  than  from  $300  to  $500.  What  a  waste 
of  cash  !  What  an  abuse  of  appetite,  and  the  simple  privi- 
leges of  home  !  Such  a  dinner  might  be  delicious,  elegant, 
perfect  in  its  kind,  for  $too,  or  considerably  less.    I  was 
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told  recently  of  a  genuine  lady,  of  slender  means,  who 
delighted  a  dozen  of  ber  friends  with  what  is  called  an 
exquisite  dinner,  the  total  cost  of  which  did  not  exceed 
$35,  claret  being  the  only  wine.  Why  can  not  such  sim- 
plicity and  delicate  taste  be  widely  imitated  ? 
An  Accomplished  Cook    ....      Boston  Gatette 

Madame— Can  you  cook  chloral  croquettes?  Cook- 
Yes,  madame.  Madame — Can  you  make  a  hasheesh  ome- 
lette ?  Cook — Yes,  madame.  Madame — Can  you  speak 
Volapuk?  Cook— Fluently.  Madame — Well,  I  think  you 
will  do ;  that  is,  you  will  do  if  you  think  you  will. 
Table  Etiquette  Harper's  Baxar 

Irritated  Frenchman  (to  American  who  had  mistaken 
him  for  a  waiter) — Sir-r,  you  haf  gr-r-rossly  insulted  me 
There  is  my  card.  My  seconds  vill  vait  upon  you,  sir-r-r. 
American — Never  mind  your  seconds,  Frenchy.  You  can 
wait  upon  me  just  as  well.  Pass  me  the  Worcestershire 
sauce,  and  be  pretty  quick  about  it,  too. 

The  Best  of  All       -       -       -       N.  0.  Times- Democrat 
Ob,  cyarve  dat  possum,  cyarve  dat  possum, 

Cyarve  dal  possum  fa'r ; 
An'  don't  you  loae  do  lean  nor  tit, 
For  possum  ain't  lak  hyar'. 

De  books  cyarnt  spell  what  cooks  in  de  pot, 
Nor  'scribe  de  tas'e  of  de  roas'  dot's  bot ; 

Ob,  cyarve  dat  possum  fa'r  ; 
An'  what  yoa  1'ant  '1  gwine  to  be  forgot, 

'Cepn'  possum  '»  better 'n  hyar. 

Dat  possum  Uyin'  lak  heabanly  res', 

Wid  head  bent  down  till  hit  teches  he  breas', 

An'  foots  stretched  out  to  de  eas'  an'  de  wea*; 

Cyanre  dat  possum  fa'r. 

Je»'  roasted  right  to  a  turn  in'  o'i>rown, 
Wid  titers  piled  in  a  row  all  aroun*. 
De  gravy  dreenin'  an'  greasin'  urn  down ; 

Don't  yon  tote  no  lean  nor  tat, 

For  possum  ain't  lak  hyar. 

Hit  aint  no  time  tor  to  'member  a  mule. 

Hit  aint  no  use  to  mind  nary  rule, 

No  mo'  'n  de  chillun  what's  'scapin'  f'om  school  ; 

Oh,  cyarve  dat  possum,  cyarve  dat  possum, 

Cyanre  dat  possum  fa'r. 

Wid  meals  lak  possum  an'  taters  to  cat, 
Yo'  troubles  melt  lak  de  trot'  an'  de  sleet, 
Yo'  mis'ry  goes  wid  de  smell  o'  de  meat ; 

Don't  you  lose  00  lean  or  fat. 

For  possum  ain't  lak  hyar. 

Den  cyarve  dat  possum,  cyarve  dat  poasam, 

Cyarve  dat  possum  fa'r  ; 
An'  don't  you  lose  no  lean  nor  fat. 
For  possum  ain't  lak  hyar.  — R.  A.  WUkenson. 

The  Genteel  Carver  ...      Norristown  Herald 

A  genteel  carver  always  sits  when  he  carves.  Perhaps 
he  does ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  are  times  when 
he  yearnfully  yearns  to  put  one  foot  on  the  table  and  the 
other  on  the  bird  while  struggling  with  the  fowl. 

The  Service  of  Food  The  N.  Y.  Sun 

Mr.  Charles  Ranhofer,  the  genial  chef  of  Dclmonico's, 
who  is  one  of  the  great  masters  in  culinary  art,  has  com- 
posed  over  five  hundred  menus  for  public  and  private 
dinners  that  have  been  given  since  October  last  in  the 
establishment  by  which  he  is  employed.  He  said  :  "  The 
French  styles,  old  and  new,  the  Russian  and  the  English, 
in  the  serving  of  a  dinner,  all  differ  from  that  in  vogue  in 
this  country,  and  we  naturally  think  that  ours  is  best.  TH*e 
French  used  to  put  things  upon  the  table  in  chafing  dishes. 
The  soup  tureens  were  succeeded  in  their  order  over  the 
alcohol  lamps  by  the  fish,  releves,  and  roasts.   Thus  two 


soups  and  two  releves  would  carry  four  entrees — without 
vegetables,  for  they  did  not  serve  vegetables  with  the 
meats.  Then  came  two  roasts,  and  there  were  eight  entre- 
mets prescribed.  Then  dessert.  The  dinner  was  divided 
into  two  services— one  before  the  roast,  the  other  the  roast 
and  its  succession.  In  the  new  style  of  French  service  they 
only  put  the  releves  on  the  chafing  dishes  after  the  soups 
and  the  meats  carved  outside  the  dining-room  are  passed 
around  on  large  platters  for  the  guests  to  help  themselves. 
The  Russians  put  nothing  on  the  table  but  the  decorative 
pieces,  and  pass  the  carved  meats  around  upon  platters, 
each  containing  ten  portions.  All  their  service  in  that 
way  is  in  tens.  They  do  not  use  decorated  dishes  as  the 
French  do,  and  I  think  that  is  an  improvement  that  gives 
them  better  food,  for  the  elaborately  prepared  French 
dishes  often  have  to  be  made  ready  so  long  before  they 
come  on  the  table  that  their  proper  temperature  is  lost  and 
their  flavors  are  impaired.  The  composition  of  their  menus 
is  about  the  same  in  system  as  that  of  the  French,  and  the 
principal  perceptible  difference  is  in  the  service.  The 
composition  of  the  English  menu  is  rather  different  It 
contains  a  greater  number  of  courses,  and  more  and  heavier 
dishes  than  the  French.  Here,  by  way  of  illustration,  is 
the  menu  of  a  grand  English  dinner,  which,  as  you  see, 
presents  three  soups,  three  kinds  of  fish,  four  bore  d'eeuvres, 
two  releves,  two '  side  dishes,'  eight  entrees,  two  roasts,  two 
more  releves,  two  more  'side  dishes,' and  sixteen  entremets 
in  alL  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  stigmatize  that  as  bar- 
baric prodigality,  but  it  is  certainly  old  style,  and  reminds 
me  of  a  historic  dinner  served  to  Louis  XV.  in  1747. 
Here  is  the  menu  for  that  occasion:  Two  roasts,  you  see, 
commenced  it— one  of  beef,  the  other  of  veal.  They 
were  followed  by  four  dark  and  eight  light  soups.  Then, 
in  their  order,  came  twelve  entrees  of  fish,  thirty-two  meat 
entrees  large,  forty-four  'medium  sized,*  and  twelve 
releves  in  forms  ;  four  hors  d'eeuvre  of  supposed  super- 
excellence,  since  they  are  specified  as  4  before  the  king ; ' 
two  '  grand '  entremets ;  thirty-two  kinds  of  large  roasts, 
and  in  addition  a  lamb  and  a  boar  each  roasted  whole ; 
two  more  small  plats,  also  marked  as  '  before  the  king ; ' 
forty  cold  entremets;  two  more  releves  and  forty-eight 
warm  entremets,  mainly  vegetable — in  all  254  different 
dishes.   A  Gargantuan  feast,  truly." 

Summer  Board  The  N.  Y.  World 

"  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?"  says  the  landlord  w  ith  a  smile, 
"  We're  fixed  for  summer  boarders  in  the  very  latest  style ; 
We've  a  second-hand  piano  and  some  gorgeous  chromos  gay, 

"  Our  little  sweat-boa  bedrooms,  with  stained  matting  on  the  Boors, 
Are  fitted  up  with  extra  nails  for  clothing  on  the  doors; 
The  walls  arc  newly  papered— for  the  seventh  time  at  least— 
And  bugs  in  beds  of  cobble-stones  are  eager  for  a  feast. 

"  Our  roach y,  fly-specked  dining-room  has  brand-new  bills  of  fare, 
And  boarders  will  be  highly  pleased-it  they  can  live  on  air ; 
Our  waiters  cannot  be  excelled — for  making  people  wait 
And  tipping  dishes  on  'em  if  their  own  tips  aren't  straight. 

"  We  feed  you  farmers'  veg'tables — that  were  last  summer  canned ; 
And  fresh  eggs — from  the  city,  and  spring  chickens — Noah's  brand  , 
We  furnish  milk — like  water,  and  the  sweetest  butter-ine  ; 

"  We've  still  and  ocean  bathing—in  a  pitcher  and  a  bowl ; 
The  fishing  here  is  splendid— if  you  have  a  ten-mile  pole ; 
The  hunting  b  magnificent — for  anything  but  game ; 
No  'skecters  or  malaria — in  winter — here  we  claim. 

"  Our  prices  are  so  little  for  the  luxuries  we  give 

That  we  have  got  to  crowd  you  in  to  make  enough  to  live ; 

But  fifty  dollars  weekly  and  big  extras—  Phew !  tt's  hot  ! 

Just  walk  into  my  |wrloe  and  well  pat  you  on  a  cot." — H.  C.  Dodge. 
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THE   PROPOSED   SCHOOL   OF   JOURNALISM— BILL  NYE* 


I  am  glad  to  know  Cornell  University  is  to  establish  a 
department  of  journalism  next  September.  I  have  always 
claimed  that  journalism  could  be  taught  in  universities  and 
colleges  just  as  successfully  as  any  other  athletic  exercise. 
Of  course  you  cannot  teach  a  boy  how  to  jerk  a  giant  journal 
from  the  clutches  of  decay  and  make  of  it  a  robust  and  rip- 
snorting  shaper  and  trimmer  of  public  opinion,  in  whose 
counting-room  people  will  walk  all  over  each  other  in  their 
mad  efforts  to  insert  advertisements.  You  cannot  leach  thi.s 
in  a  school  any  more  than  you  can  teach  a  l>oy  how  to  dis- 
cover the  open  Polar  Sea,  but  you  can  teach  him  the  rudi- 
ments and  save  him  a  good  deal  of  time  experimenting  with 
himself.  Roys  spend  small  fortunes  and  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  learning  the  simplest  truths  in  relation  to  journal- 
ism. We  grope  on  blindly,  learning  this  year  perhaps  how 
to  distinguish  an  italic  shooting  stick  when  we  see  it,  or 
how  to  eradicate  ty\K  lice  from  a  standing  galley,  learnihg 
next  year  how  to  sustain  life  on  an  annual  pass  and  a  sample 
carlyrose  potato  weighing  four  pounds  and  measuring 
eleven  inches  in  circumference.  This  is  a  slow  and  tedi- 
ous way  to  obtain  journalistic  training.  If  this  can  be 
avoided  or  abbreviated  it  will  be  a  great  boon. 


As  I  understand  it  the  department  in  Cornell  University 
will  not  deal  so  much  with  actual  newspaper  experience  as 
it  will  with  construction  and  style  in  writing.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  move,  for  we  must  admit  that  wc  can  improve 
very  greatly  our  style  and  the  purity  of  our  English.  For 
instance  I  select  an  exchange  at  random,  and  on  the 'tele- 
graphic page  I  find  the  details  of  a  horrible  crime.  I 
seems  that  an  old  lady,  who  lived  by  herself  almost,  and 
who  had  amassed  between  $16  and  $17,  was  awakened  by 
an  assassin,  dragged  from  her  bed  and  cruelly  murdered. 
The  large  telegraph  headline  reads :  "  Drug  from  her  bed 
and  murdered  !  "  This  is  incorrect  in  orthography,  syntax 
and  prosody,  bad  in  form  and  inelegant  in  style.  Carefully 
parsing  the  word  drug  as  it  appears  here,  I  find  that  it  does 
not  agree  with  anything  in  number,  gender  or  person.  I 
do  not  like  to  criticise  the  style  of  others  when  I  know  that 
ray  own  is  so  faulty,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  word  drug 
should  not  be  used  in  this  way.  Take  this  also  from  the 
;  correspondent  of  the  Statesville  Landmark. 


"  There  were  several  bad  accident*  in  and  around  Clear  Water  during 
my  absence  from  home.  The  saddest  one  wm  the  shooting  of  one 
Peter  Peterson  by  his  father.  They  were  out  rabbit  hunting  in  the 
know.  A  rabbit  got  up  and  started  to  run.  The  *on  was  in  a  swag 
of  a  place  and  the  father  was  taking  aim  at  the  rabbit.  The  son  at 
the  same  time  was  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  it  and,  not  knowing  that  hU 
father  was  shooting,  ran  between  the  rabbit  and  his  father  and  was 
killed  dead,  falling  on  the  snow  with  his  gun  grasped  in  his  hands  and 
never  mored.  He  still  carried  that  pleasant  smile  which  he  had  on,  in 
expectation  of  shooting  that  Jack  rabbit,  when  put  in  the  grave.  Wheat 
is  selling  at  about  do  cents  ;  com,  40  to  50  cents  ;  fat  bogs,  grow.  4}  to 
4, ;  fat  steers,  4);  butcher's  stock,  3  cents." 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  exactly  wherein  this  is  faulty,  but 
something  is  the  matter  with  it.  I  would  like  to  get  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
such  tilings,  as  to  whether  the  fault  is  in  orthoepy,  orthog- 
raphy, anatomy,  obituary  or  price  current,  or  whether  it  con- 
sists in  writing  several  features  too  closely  in  the  same  para- 
graph- It  would  also  be  a  good  idea  to  establish  a  chair  for 
advertisers  in  some  practical  college,  in  order  that  they 
might  run  in  for  a  few  hours  and  learn  how  to  write  an 

*  Bill  Nye  in  the  N.  Y  Sunday  World. 


advertisement  so  that  it  would  express  in  the  most  direct 
way  what  they  desired  to  state.    Here  is  an  advertisement, 
for  instance,  given  exactly  as  written  and  punctuated  : 
Mrs.  I>r  Liiwarik. 

THE  CHEAT  WESTERN  CI.MRVOVANT. 
Has  arrived,  and  will  remain  only  a  short  lime.  Call  at  once  at 
Hotel  Windsor.  1 1<>,  t2t  and  123  Knit  State  Street.  Room  19, 
third  floor.  Please  take  elevator.  The  greatest  and  most  natural 
born,  and  highly  celebrated,  and  well-known  all  over  the  country. 
Clairvoyant,  now  traveling  on  the  road,  and  Wonder  from  the  Pacific 
coait.  Seventh  Daughter  of  the  Seventh  Daughter ;  born  with  veil 
and  second  sight  ;  every  mystery  revealed  ;  if  one  you  love  is  true  or 
false  ;  removes  trouble  ;  settle  lovers'  quarrels  ;  causes  a  speedy  mar- 
riage with  one  you  love  ;  valuable  information  to  gentlemen  on  all 
business  transactions  ;  how  to  make  profitable  investments  for  speedy 
riches  ;  lucky  numbers  ;  Egyptian  talisman  for  the  unlucky  ;  cures 
mysterious  and  chronic  diseases.  All  who  are  sick  or  in  trouble  from 
any  cause  are  invited  to  call  without  delay.  • 

I  have  always  claimed  that  clairvoyance  could  be  made 
a  success  if  we  could  find  some  one  who  was  sufficiently 
natural  born  to  grapple  with  it.  Now,  Mrs.  Edwards  seems 
to  know  what  is  required.  She  was  born  utterly  without 
affectation.  When  she  was  born  she  just  seemed  to  say  to 
those  who  happened  to  be  present  at  the  time,  "  Fellow- 
citizens,  you  will  have  to  take  me  just  as  you  find  me.  I 
cannot  dissemble  or  appear  to  be  otherwise  than  what  I 
am.  I  am  the  most  natural  born  and  highly  celebrated  all 
over  the  country  clairvoyant  now  traveling  on  the  road, 
and  Wonder  from  the  Pacific  coast."  She  then  let  off  a 
whoop  that  ripped  open  the  sable  robes  of  night,  took 
a  light  lunch  and  retired  to  her  dressing-room. 

Ex-Mayor  Henry  C.  Robinson,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  suggested  a  school  of  journalism  at  least 
twelve  years  ago,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  immediate  and 
practical  indorsement.  Now  Cornell  comes  forward  and 
seems  to  be  in  earnest,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  The  letters 
received  from  day  to  day  by  editors,  and  written  to  them 
by  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  practically  admit  and 
prove  that  there  is  not  now  in  existence  an  editor  who 
knows  enough  to  carry  liver  to  a  l>ear.  That  is  the  reason 
why  every  means  should  be  used  to  pull  this  profession  out 
of  the  mire  of  dense  ignorance  and  place  it  upon  the  high, 
dry  soil  which  leads  to  genius  and  consanguinity.  The 
above  paragraph  I  quote  from  a  treatise  on  journalism 
which  I  wrote  just  before  I  knew  anything  about  it.  The 
life  of  the  journalist  is  a  hard  one,  and,  although  it  is  not  so 
trying  as  the  life  of  the  newspajier  man,  it  is  full  of  trials 
and  perplexities.  If  newspaper  men  and  journalists  did 
not  stand  by  each  other,  I  do  not  know  what  joy  they 
would  have.  Kindness  for  each  other,  gentleness  and 
generosity,  even  in  their  rivalry,  characterize  the  conduct 
of  a  large  number  of  somewhat  exacting  men. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  opportunity  to  do  a  kind  act 
for  a  fellow  newspaper  man,  nor  with  what  pleasure  I 
availed  myself  of  it,  though  he  was  my  rival,  especially  in 
the  publication  of  large  and  spirited  equestrian  handbills 
and  posters.  He  also  printed  a  rival  paper,  and  assailed 
me  most  bitterly  from  time  to  time.  His  name  was 
Lorenzo  Dow  Pease,  and  we  had  carried  on  an  acrimonious 
warfare  for  two  years.  He  had  said  that  I  was  a  reformed 
Prohibitionist,  and  that  I  had  left  a  neglected  wife  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  I  had  stated  that  he  would  give 
better  satisfaction  if  he  would  wear  his  brains  breaded. 
Then  he  had  said  something  else  that  was  personal,  and  it 
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had  gone  on  so  for  some  time.  We  devoted  fifteen  minutes 
each  day  to  the  management  of  our  respective  papers,  and 
the  balance  of  the  day  to  doing  each  other  up  in  a  way  to 
please  our  subscribers. 

One  evening  Lorenzo  Dow  Pease  came  into  my  office 
and  said  he  wanted  to  see  me  personally.  I  said  that 
would  suit  me  exactly,  and  that  if  he  had  asked  to  see 
me  in  any  other  way  I  did  not  know  how  I  could  have 
arranged  it.  He  said  he  meant  that  he  would  like  to  sec 
me  by  myself.  I  therefore  discharged  the  force,  turned 
out  the  dog,  and  we  had  the  office  to  ourselves.  I  could 
sec  that  he  was  in  trouble,  for  every  little  while  he  would 
brush  away  a  tear  in  an  underhanded  kind  of  way  and 
swallow  a  large,  imaginary  mass  of  something.  I  asked 
Lorenzo  why  he  felt  so  depressed,  and  he  said  :  "  William, 
I  have  came  here  for  a  favor."  He  always  said,  "  I  have 
came,"  for  he  was  a  self-made  man  and  hadn't  done  a  very 
good  job  cither-  "  I  have  came  here  for  a  favor.  I  wrote 
a  reply  to  your  venomous  attack  of  to-day,  and  I  expected 
to  publish  it  to-morrow  in  my  paper,  but,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  we  are  out  of  paper.  At  least,  we  have  a  few  bun- 
dles at  the  freight  office,  but  they  have  taken  to  sending  it 
C.  O.  D.,  and  I  haven't  the  means  just  at  hand  to  take  it 
out.  Now,  as  a  brother  in  the  great  and  glorious  order  of 
journalism,  would  it  be  too  much  for  you  to  loan  me  a 
couple  of  bundles  of  paper  to  do  me  till  I  get  my  pay  for 
some  equestrian  bills  struck  off  Friday  and  just  as  good  as 
the  wheat  ? "  "  How  long  would  a  couple  of  bundles  last 
you  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  looked  out  at  the  window  and  won- 
dered if  he  would  reveal  his  circulation.  "  Five  issues  and 
a  little  over,"  he  said,  filling  his  pipe  from  a  small  box  on 
the  desk.  "  But  you  could  cut  off  your  exchanges,  and 
then  it  would  last  longer,"  I  remarked.  "Yes,  but  only 
for  one  additional  issue.  I  am  very  anxious  to  appear 
to-morrow,  because  my  subscribers  will  be  looking  for  a 
reply  to  what  you  said  about  me  this  moming.  You  stated 
that  I  was  '  a  journalistic  bacteria  looking  for  something  to 
infect,'  and  while  I  did  not  come  here  to  get  you  to  re- 
tract, I  would  like  it  as  a  favor  if  you  would  loan  me 
enough  white  paper  to  set  myself  straight  before  my 
subscribers."  "Well,  why  don't  you  go  and  tell  them 
about  it  ?  It  wouldn't  take  long,"  I  said  in  a  jocund  way, 
slapping  Lorenio  on  the  back.    But  he  did  not  laugh. 


I  then  told  him  that  we  only  had  paper  enough  to  last  us 
till  our  next  bill  came,  and  so  I  could  not  possibly  loan 
any,  but  that  if  he  would  write  a  caustic  reply  to  my  edi- 
torial I  would  print  it  for  him.  He  caught  me  in  his  arms 
and  then  for  a  moment  his  head  was  pillowed  on  my  breast. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  card  : 

Editor  of  the  Bocmtrang  :  Will  you  allow  me  through  your  columns 
to  state  that  in  your  issue  of  yesterday  you  did  me  a  great  injustice  by 
referring  to  me  as  a  journalistic  bacteria  looking  for  something  to 
Infect ;  also  as  a  lop-eared  germ  of  contagion,  and  warning  people  to 
vaccinate  in  order  to  prevent  my  spread  ?  I  denounce  the  whole  article 
as  a  malicious  falsehood,  and  state  that  if  you  will  only  give  me  a 
chance  I  will  fight  you  on  sight.  All  that  I  ask  is  that  you  will  wait  till 
I  can  overtake  you,  and  I  am  able  and  wilting  to  knock  great  chunks 
off  the  universe  with  you.  I  do  not  ask  any  favors  of  an  editor  who 
misleads  his  subscribers  and  intentionally  misunderstands  his  cor- 
respondents ;  a  man  who  advises  an  anxious  inquirer  who  wants  to 
know  bow  to  get  a  cheap  baby  buggy  to  leave  the  child  at  a  cheap 
hotel ;  a  man  who  assumes  to  wear  brains,  but  who  really  thinks  with 
a  fungus  growth  ;  a  man,  the  bleak  and  barren  exterior  of  whose 
head  is  only  equaled  by  its  bald  and  echoing  interior. 

I.ORZNZO  DOW  PEASE. 

I  looked  it  over,  and  as  there  didn't  seem  to  be  anything 
personal  in  it,  I  told  him  I  would  print  it  for  him  with 
He  then  asked  that  I  would,  as  a  further  favor, 


refrain  from  putting  any  advertisement  marks  on  it,  and 
that  1  would  make  it  follow  pure  reading  matter,  which  I 
did.  I  leaded  the  card  and  printed  it  with  a  simple  word 
of  introduction,  in  which  I  said  that  I  took  pleasure  in 
printing  it,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pease  could  not  get  his  paper 
out  of  the  express  office  for  a  few  days.  It  was  a  kindness 
to  him  and  did  not  hurt  my  paper  in  the  end- 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  journalism  at  Cornell  will  be  a  good  move, 
and  I  believe  that  while  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  actual 
experience,  it  will  serve  to  shorten  the  apprenticeship  of  a 
young  newspaper  man  and  the  fatigue  of  starting  the  ama- 
teur in  journalism  will  be  divided  between  the  managing 
editor  and  the  tutor.  It  will  also  give  the  aspiring  sons  of 
wealthy  parents  a  chance  to  toy  with  journalism  without 
interfering  with  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  it. 

A  curious  sight  was  to  see  yesterday  during  the  rain  a 
wet  umbrella  leaning  againt  the  wall  outside  a  railroad 
office  on  Washington  Street.  A  country  visitor  did  not 
wish  to  carry  the  dripping  head  protector  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  office,  and  there  it  remained  for  fully  a  half 
hour  without  molestation.  Hundreds  were  the  questive 
glances  cast  at  the  tempting  article,  and  occasionally  some 
pedestrian  unsupplied  with  such  protection  would  advance 
a  step  or  two  toward  it,  but  would  then  draw  back  and  go 
his  way,  evidently  thinking  it  was  a  trap.  Had  the  country- 
man left  it  inside  the  door  or  in  any  less  prominent  place  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  disappeared  almost  immediately 
upon  leaving  his  hand,  but  there  it  was  secure,  and  has 
probably  settled  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  safest  place 
to  leave  an  umbrella.— Boston  Budget. 

Several  young  Bostonians  who  went  fishing  a  few  days 
ago  asked  an  ancient  inhabitant  if  he  could  get  them  some 
bait.  Three  hours  afterward  he  appeared  with  a  two- 
quart  pail  full  of  angleworms.  The  boys  were  alarmed 
lest  there  should  not  be  money  enough  in  the  party  to  pay 
for  such  a  wealth  of  bait ;  but  one  asked  :  "  How  much 
do  we  owe  you?"  "Well,  I  don't  rightly  know,"  answered 
the  old  man.  "  The  ground  is  kinder  solid  an'  the  worms 
is  far  down,  an'  it's  been  hard  on  my  back  to  dig  'em. 
But  I've  half  a  notion  to  go  fishin'  myself  tcrmorrow,  an' 
if  you'll  give  me  half  the  bait  we'll  call  it  square."  This 
was  most  readily  agreed  to.— Philadelphia  Times. 

A  young  Frenchwoman  recently  showed  great  presence 
of  mind.  After  she  had  rushed  in  upon  a  wedding  party 
in  Paris  before  the  marriage  and  presented  the  bridegroom 
with  a  baby,  screaming,  "  Coward,  take  charge  of  your  off- 
spring," and  the  bride  had  fainted,  a  moment  later  the 
intruder  said  :  "  I  really  beg  pardon  ;  I  made  a  mistake. 
This  is  not  the  father  of  my  child."  A  bashful 
woman  would  have  retired  without  making  the 
correction. — Galveston  News. 

"  Don't  be  a  clam  "  is  a  warning  that  meets  one  very  fre- 
quently nowadays.  Well,  why  not  ?  What's  the  matter 
with  a  clam  ?  He's  all  right.  If  he  fulfills  his  mission  and 
makes  the  most  of  himself,  what  more  could  be  expected 
and  what  more  does  any  person  do  ?  The  clam  is  as  well 
born,  as  well  bred,  and  as  respectable  as  the  oyster,  yet 
nobody  thinks  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  oyster. 
What  has  the  clam  done  that  it  should  be  made  a  term  of 
derision  ?  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  clam  getting  drunk, 
lying,  cheating  at  cards,  abusing  dumb  animals,  putting  a 
little  dog's  eyes  out,  or  doing  any  of  the  thousand  things 
by  which  men  distinguish  themselves  from  brutes.  The 
clam  is  yet  to  be  heard  from.  Perhaps  he  would  say, 
"  Don't  be  a  man."— Indianapolis  Journal. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  VERSE — QUAINT  AND  SINGULAR* 


Poem  without  an  t— Unidentified 
John  Knox  was  a  man  of  wondrous  might. 

And  his  words  ran  high  and  shrill, 
For  bold  and  stout  was  his  spirit  bright. 

And  strong  was  his  stalwart  will. 

Kings  sought  in  vain  his  mind  to  chain, 
And  that  giant  brain  to  control. 

But  naught  on  plain  or  stormy  main 
Could  daunt  that  mighty  soul. 

John  would  sit  and  sigh  till  morning  cold 

Its  shining  lamps  put  out. 
For  thoughts  untold  on  his  mind  lay  hold. 

And  brought  but  pain  and  doubt. 

But  light  at  last  on  his  soul  was  cast. 
Away  sank  pain  and  sorrow, 

His  soul  is  gay,  in  a  fair  to-day, 
And  looks  for  a  bright  to-morrow. 

Real  Poetry— Harvard  Advocate 
An  elephant  sat  in  a  swallow's  nest. 

Drinking  a  cup  of  tea  ; 
And  pensively  watched  a  sitting  hen, 

As  she  sang  from  a  neighboring  tree. 

Sweet  Phillis  milks  the  gentle  calf. 

A-sighing  soft  and  low 
Unto  the  whistling  frogs  the  air— 

"Oh,  blow,  pale  lilies,  blow." 

A  Cent  on  t  \—From  Queries 

1.  I  only  knew  she  came  and  went, 

2.  Like  troutlets  in  a  pool ; 

3.  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 

4.  And  I  was  like  a  fool. 


5.  One  kiss,  dear  maid,  I  said,  and  sighed, 

6.  Out  of  those  lips  unshorn, 

7.  She  shook  her  ringlets  round  her  head 

8.  And  laughed  in  merry  scorn. 

9.  Ring  out.  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 

10.  You  heard  them,  O  my  heart ; 

11.  Tis  twelve  at  night  by  the  castle  clock, 
•a.  Beloved,  we  must  part. 

13.  "  Come  back,  come  back  !  "  she  cried  in  grief, 

14.  My  eyes  are  dim  with  tears— 

15.  How  shall  I  live  through  all  the  days  ? 

16.  All  through  a  hundred  years  ? 

17.  Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

18.  She  blessed  me  with  her  hand  ; 

19.  We  strayed  together,  deeply  blest, 

20.  Into  the  dreaming  land. 

21.  The  laughing  bridal  roses  blow, 

22.  To  dress  her  dark-brown  hair ; 

33.  My  heart  is  breaking  with  my  woe. 

34.  Most  beautiful  I  most  rare  ! 

25.  I  clasped  it  on  her  sweet,  cold  hand, 

26.  The  precious  golden  link  ! 

27.  [  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 

28.  "  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink  !  " 

29.  And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

30.  And  walked  in  Paradise  ; 

31.  The  fairest  thing  that  ever  grew 

32.  Atween  me  and  the  skies  1 


I A  Revolutionary  Acrostic — Old  Scrap  Book 

Hark  I  Hark  t  the  trumpet  sounds,  the  din  of  war's  alarms, 
O'er  seas  and  solid  grounds,  doth  call  us  all  to  arms  ; 
Who  for  King  George  doth  stand,  their  honors  soon  will  shine, 
Their  ruin  is  at  hand,  who  with  the  congress  join  ; 
The  acts  0/  Parliament,  in  them  I  much  delight ; 
/  hate  their  cursed  intent,  who  with  the  congress  fight ; 
But  Tories  of  the  day,  they  are  my  daily  toast ; 
They  soon  will  sneak  away,  who  independence  boast ; 
Who  non-resistance  hold,  they  have  my  hand  and  heart. 
May  they  for  slaves  be  sold,  who  act  a  Whiggish  part. 
On  Mansfield,  North  and  Bute,  may  daily  blessings  pour ; 
Confusion  and  dispute,  on  Congress  ever  more  ; 
To  North  and  British  lord,  may  honors  still  be  done  ; 
I  wish  a  block  and  cord,  to  General  Washington. 


*  Readers  are  respectfully  requested  to  forward  map-book  treasures  of  curiosities  of  verse  for  reproduction  in  this  department 

1 1.  Powell ;  2.  Hood  ;  3.  Wordsworth ;  4.  Eastman  ;  $.  Coleridge  ;  6.  Longfellow  ;  7.  Stoddard ;  8.  Tennyson;  9,  Tennyson  ;  10.  Alice 

Cary ;  11.  Coleridge;  12.  Alice  Cary ;  13.  Campbell;  14.  Bayard  Taylor ;  is.  Osgood;  16.  T.  S.  Perry;  17.  Hood;  18.  Hoyt ;  19. 

Edwardi ;  so.  Cornwall ;  21.  Pattnore ;  as.  Bayard  Taylor  ;  23.  Tennyson  ;  24.  Read ;  2j.  Browning ;  26.  Smith  ;  a7.  Coleridge  ;  28. 

Wordsworth  ;  39-  Coleridge  ;  30.  Herrey ;  31.  Wordiworth  ;  3s.  Osgood. 

%  Capable  of  three  readinp.    First  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  written.    Second  and  third  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  commas. 
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A  Remarkable  Mosaic — Mrs.  H.  A.  Deming 
Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ?— Young. 
Life's  a  short  Summer— man  is  but  a  flower—Johnson. 
By  turns  we  catch  the  fatal  breath  and  die  Pope. 
The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas !  how  nigh.— Prior. 
To  be  better  far  than  not  to  be. — Sewell. 
Though  all  man's  life  may  seem  a  tragedy  ; — Spencer. 
But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb, — Daniel. 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come.— Raleigh. 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all ;— Longfellow. 
Unmingled  joys  here  no  man  befall :— Southwell. 
Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere, — Congreve. 
Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care.— Churchill. 
Custom  does  often  reason  overrule, — Rochester. 
And  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. — Armstrong. 
Live  well ;  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. — Milton. 
They  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven, — Bailey. 
Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its  face — French. 
Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  no  place  ; — Somervillr. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear, — Thompson. 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear.— Byron. 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay, — Smoltet. 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray  ; — Crabbe. 
Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise  ; — Massinger. 
We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. — Crowley. 
Oh.  then,  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem,— Beattie. 
Riches  have  wings  and  grandeur  is  a  dream.— Cowper. 
Think  not  ambition  wise  because  'tis  brave, — Davenant. 
The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave  : — Gray. 
What  is  ambition  ?   Tis  a  glorious  cheat, — Willis. 
Only  destruction  to  the  brave  and  great. — Addison. 
What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown  ? — Dryden. 
The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down.— Quarles. 
How  long  we  live,  not  years,  but  actions  tell ; — Watkins. 
That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well. — Herrick. 
Make,  while  ye  may,  your  God  your  friend. — Mason. 
Whom  Christians  worship,  yet  not  comprehend.— Hill. 
The  trust  that's  given  guard,  and  to  yourself  be  just,— Dana. 
For  live  we  how  we  may,  yet  die  we  must.— Shakespeare. 

A  Seale-y  Story—  Vox  Humana 
"  A  Major  "  loved  a  maiden  so, 
His  war-like  heart  was  soft  as  ••  Do." 
He  oft  to  her  would  kneel  and  say, 
'*  You  are.  of  light,  my  only  '  Re.' 
"  Ah  !  if  but  kinder  you  would  be, 
And  sometimes  sweetly  smile  on  '  ML* 
"  You  are  my  life,  my  guiding  star, 
I  love  thee  near,  I  love  thee  '  Fa.' 
"  My  passion  I  cannot  control ; 
You  are  the  idol  of  my  '  Sol.'" 
The  maiden  said  :  '•  Fie  t  ask  papa. 
How  can  you  go  on  thus,  tra  'La.'" 

The  Major       from  bended  knee, 

And  went  her  father  for  to  "Si." 

The  father  thought  no  match  was  finer. 

The  '■  Major  "  once  had  been  "  a  minor." 

They  married  soon,  and  after  that 

Dwelt  in  ten  rooms  all  on  "  one  flat." 

So  happy  ends  the  little  talc, 

For  they  live  on  the  grandest  "  scale." 

The  Siege  of  Belgrade  "—Attributed  to  Poulttr,  1790. 
An  Austrian  army  awfully  arrayed 
Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade  ; 
Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come, 
Dealing  destruction's  devastating  doom. 
Every  endeavor  engineer's  essay. 
For  fame,  for  fortune,  fighting  furious  fray ; 
Generals  'gainst  generals  grapple  grimly  great ; 
How  hold  heroic  hearts  hard,  haggard  hate. 
Jeered  joins  javelin,  jager  juveniles. 
Kinsmen  kill  kinsmen,  kinsmen  kindred  kill ! 


•  Alphabet  up  and  down.    Complete  alliteration  in  each  line. 


Labor  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines. 

Men  march  'mid  mounds,  'mid  moles,  'mid  murderous  mines. 

Now  noisy,  noxious  numbers  notice  nought 

Of  outward  obstacles  opposing  ought  ; 

Poor  patriots,  partly  purchased,  partly  pressed. 

Quit  quailing,  quaking,  quickly  quarter  quest, 

Reason  returns,  religion's  right  resounds, 

Suwarrow  stops  such  sanguinary  sounds. 

True  then  to  Turkey,  triumph  to  thy  train, 

Unjust,  unwise,  unmerciful  Ukraine  ; 

Vanish  vain  victory,  vanish  victory  vain  ! 

Why  wish  we  warfare  ?   Wherefore  welcome  were 

Xerxes.  Ximenes,  Xantheus,  Xavier  ? 

Yield  !  yield  !  ye  youth  !    Ye  yeomen  yield  your  yell  1 

Zenos,  Zasparbdoes,  Zoroaster's  zeal, 

All,  all  arouse,  all  against  arms  appeal  ! 

Serenade  in  M  Flat — Songs  of  Singularity 
My  Madeline  !   My  Madeline  ! 

Mark  my  melodious  midnight  moans ; 
Much  may  my  melting  music  mean, 
My  modulated  monotones. 

My  mandolin's  mild  minstrelsy, 

My  mental  muse's  magazine. 
My  mouth,  my  mind,  my  memory. 

Must,  mingling,  murmur  "  Madeline." 

Must,  'mid  midnight's  masquerade 
Mark,  Moorish  maiden,  matron's  mien 

Mongst  Murcias  most  majestic  maids, 
Match  me  my  matchless  Madeline. 

Mankind's  malevolence  may  make 

Much  melancholy  music  mine 
Many  my  motive  may  mistake. 

My  modest  merits  much  malign. 

My  Madeline's  most  mirthful  mood 

Much  mortifies  my  mind's  machine, 
My  moumfulness'  magnitude 

Melts— makes  me  merry,  Madeline  ! 

Matchmaking  must  me  machinate, 

Maneuvering  misses  me  mis  ween  ; 
Mere  money  may  make  many  mate. 

My  magic  motto's-Madeline  ! 

Meet  most  mellifluous  melody 
'Midst  Murcia's  misty  mounts  marine  ; 

Meet  me  by  moonlight,  marry  me. 
Madonna  mia  [—Madeline  ! 

Sentiment  to  Suit*—  Unidentified 
The  man  must  lead  a  happy  life 
Who  is  directed  by  his  wife. 
Who's  freed  from  matrimonial  chains 
Is  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains. 

Adam  of  old  could  find  no  peace, 
Until  he  saw  a  woman's  face; 
When  Eve  was  given  for  a  mate, 
Adam  was  in  a  happy  state. 

In  all  the  female  heart  appear. 
Truth,  darling  of  a  heart  sincere, 
Hypocrisy,  deceit  and  pride 
Ne'er  known  in  woman  to  reside. 

What  tongue  is  able  to  unfold, 
The  world  in  women  we  behold  ? 
The  falsehood  that  in  women  dwell 
Is  almost  imperceptible. 

Fooled  be  the  foolish  man  I  say. 
Who  will  not  yield  to  woman's  sway. 
Who  changes  from  his  singleness, 
Is  sure  of  perfect  blessedness. 

*  Bachelors  read  first  and  third  and  second  and  fourth  lints,  old 
maids  and  the  married  read  straight  away  as  music  ii  written. 
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The  Irish  of  It  Kansas  City  Star 

Since  Prof,  Goldwin  Smith,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
Irish,  has  considered  it  good  taste  to  put  forth  his  bigotry, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  of  the  nationality. 
"  Uninventive  and  imaginative "  is  the  phrase  usually 
applied  to  the  Irish.  Well,  they  have  imagination,  I  sup- 
pose, because  it  is  a  glorious  thing,  but  can  any  one  read 
the  works  of  Edmund  Burke,  Richard  Sheridan,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Dean  Swift,  Thomas  Moore,  Oliver  Goldsmith 
and  others,  all  Irishmen,  without  seeing  something  real  as 
well  as  imaginary  ?  As  to  "  uninventive  " — it  was  an  Irish- 
man's son,  Robert  Fulton,  that  gave  to  America  the  credit 
of  inventing  steam  navigation  ;  it  was  an  Irishman's  grand- 
son, Samuel  Morse,  that  invented  telegraphy  ;  it  was  the 
descendant  of  an  Irishman,  McCormick,  that  invented  the 
reaping  and  mowing  machines  ;  and  another  descendant  of 
an  Irishman,  Horace  Greeley,  with  no  meager  inventive 
talent,  that  founded  the  Tribune.  Numerous  names  worthy 
of  mention  arc  connected  with  science  :  Crawford,  the 
sculptor  ;  Vincent  Wallace,  the  composer ;  John  Roach, 
the  shipbuilder.  The  highest  but  one  in  rank  in  our  army 
is  Irish,  and  the  second  in  command  in  our  navy,  Rowan, 
is  a  native  of  Ireland,  as  is  the  first  in  command,  Porter, 
the  descendant  of  an  Irishman-  The  greatest  British 
painter  was  Irish  ;  the  greatest  British  dentist,  Joseph  Black, 
was  Irish  ;  the  greatest  British  philosopher,  Robert  Boyle, 
was  Irish  ;  the  greatest  British  statesman,  Edmund  Burke, 
was  Irish  ;  the  greatest  British  satirist.  Sir  Philip  France, 
was  Irish  ;  the  greatest  British  naturalist,  Hans  Sloane, 
was  Irish.  John  Tyndall  is  not  a  British  scientist,  but  an 
Irish  scientist  in  Britain.  Spranger  Barry  is  an  Irish 
tragedian  entertaining  British  with  Irish  plays.  It  was  an 
Irishman,  John  Knox,  that  first  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  John  Dunlap,  an  Irishman,  first  published 
that  Declaration,  and  the  same  John  Dunlap  first  printed 
and  published  the  first  daily  paper  in  the  United  States. 
An  Irishman  wrote  the  first  history  of  the  United  States  ; 
John  Sullivan  "  fired  the  first  shot  at  the  King's  power  ;  " 
John  Bay,  an  Irishman,  was  the  first  commander  of  the 
American  Navy.  An  Irishman,  General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, fell  while  commanding  an  American  army  and 
fighting  for  American  independence.  Henry  Knox,  an 
Irishman,  fought  in  every  battle  with  Washington,  and  was 
the  first  Secretary  of  War.  The  Demosthenes  of  the 
Revolution,  Patrick  Henry,  was  Irish.  Then  may  glory 
be  around  the  graves  of  the  Knoxcs,  Clintons,  Butlers, 
Irvings,  Hands,  Starks,  Moylands,  Thompsons,  Sullivans, 
Montgomerys  and  Waynes,  whose  Irish  swords  flashed 
brightest  in  the  contest  that  won  American  independence  ; 
and  bright  be  the  light  that  clusters  around  the  solitary  ray 
of  English  patriotism  that  glistened  on  the  blades  of  Yates, 
McClellan,  McPhcrson,  McCook.  Famous  Phil  Kearny, 
I.ec,  Jackson,  Scott,  Glebourne,  McDowell,  Rowan,  Por- 
ter, Shields  and  Logan  arc  all  Celts,  and  why  not  pay  a 
passing  tribute  to  our  own  Irish  hero  of  Winchester — Phil 
Sheridan  ?  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  said 
to  be  Anglo-Saxon.  We  are  not,  but  arc  in  a  truer  sense 
of  Celtic  extraction.  The  great  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  amounts  to  no  more  than  5,000,000.  The  Celtic 
clement  is  30,000,000.  Of  the  thirty-nine  States  and  eleven 
Territories,  thirty  were  settled  by  France  and  Spain.  Nor 
were  the  original  thirteen  States  settled  by  Saxons. 
History  of  the  Word  Apology  -  Philadelphia  Ledger 
A  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  meaning 


of  words  changes  by  time  and  usage  is  found  in  th?  word 
apology.  It  was  originally  used  to  denote  a  written  defense 
of  some  person  unjustly  accused,  or  some  belief,  firmly 
held,  as  Plato's  Apology  for  Socrates,  or  the  early  treatises 
styled  Apologies  for  Christianity.  Now  it  has  come  to 
mean  something  almost  directly  opposite— the  a<  knowledg- 
ment  of  a  fault  and  the  effort  to  palliate  it.  Whatever  is 
firmly  believed  in  is  now  thought  to  need  no  apology. 
Parts  if  a  Watch     -  Metkaninil  Engineer 

The  average  watch  is  composed  of  175  different 
pieces,  comprising  upward  of  2,400  separate  and  distinct 
operations  in  its  manufacture.  The  balance  has  18,000 
beats  or  vibrations  per  hour,  12,960,080  in  thirty  days, 
tS7,68o,ooo  in  one  year ;  it  travels  }JJ  inches  with  each 
vibration,  which  is  equal  to  9}  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  292j  miles  in  thirty  days  or  3,558?  miles  in  one 
year. 

What  Boston  Reads     ■  The  Boston  Herald 

The  report  of  the  public  librarian  imparts  a  great  deal 
of  information  concerning  the  library's  relation  to  the 
people.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  contraction  in  the  amount 
of  fiction  in  the  library  would  lead  to  a  falling  off  in  the 
general  circulation,  and  the  remark  has  been  made  that 
the  library  was  not  holding  the  public  interest.  The 
largest  circulation  ever  attained  was  1,183,991  in  1877,  and 
for  the  year  1887  it  was  934,593  volumes,  or  a  decrease  in 
ten  years  of  249,398.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute 
this  lessened  circulation  entirely  to  the  diminution  of  popu- 
lar literature  in  the  library,  however,  unless  it  should  appear 
that  a  similar  policy  has  been  adopted,  and  with  like 
results,  pretty  generally  throughout  the  country,  for  a 
decline  of  circulation  generally  is  noticeable.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  it  be  safe  to  conclude  that  boys  and 
girls  are  reading  altogether  better  books,  and,  therefore, 
fewer  than  formerly.  Without  doubt  the  causes  are  many. 
There  are  times  when  the  passion  for  literature,  like  that 
for  roller-skating  or  tobogganing,  rages,  and  there  arc  times 
when  it  grows  cold.  The  following  little  table  of  percent- 
ages shows  what  the  character  of  the  circulation  is.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
biography  and  history,  and  a  slight  falling  off  in  fiction 


and  juvenile  books : 

1886.  1867. 

Fiction  unci  juvenile*                                          70.81  70  04 

Hiitory  and  biography                                          5.22  6.84 

Travel*  and  voyages                                            6.84  9.47 

Science,  arts  Uw,  medicine,  profewions                   4-75  4  37 

Periodicals                                                         7-3'  &«5 

Foreign  languages  65  .63 

Miscellaneous                                                    4  4*  5  00 

Total  100.00  100.00 

The  Word'  Master"      -       -       -     The  Montreal  Gazette 


In  his  last  paper  on  "civilization  in  the  United  States," 
the  late  Matthew  Arnold  makes  '*  Mr."  come  from  "  Mas- 
ter," instead  of  from  Mon  Sieur  or  "  My  Sir. "  That  may 
be  so,  and  if  so,  it  is  fitting  because  more  truly  English.  The 
plural "  Messrs.,"  however,  is  certainly  not  from  "  Masters," 
but  from  "  Messieurs,"  and  so  it  is  written  out  and  pro- 
nounced in  full,  in  British  Parliamentary  usage  and  in  our 
own  Senate  at  Ottawa.  As  to  "  Mrs.,"  that  is  clearly  for 
"  Mistress,"  and  it  is  full  of  right  meaning. 
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The  Progress  of  Retigioit  -  ■  The  Princeton  Review 
That  religion  has  made  progress  among  us  will  appear 
from  the  following  comparison  of  the  six  most  numerous 
Protestant  bodies  in  1776  with  the  same  bodies  in  1876. 
We  give — to  save  our  readers  from  bewilderment— only 
the  ministers.  The  Baptists,  in  1776,  had  7*3  ministers. 
In  1876  they  had  13,779.  The  Methodists,  in  1776,  had  24 
ministers.  In  1876  they  had  20,453.  The  Presbyterians 
had  177  ministers  in  1776.  In  1876  they  had  4,774-  The 
Congregational ists,  in  1776,  had  575  ministers.  In  1876 
they  had  3,333.  In  1776  the  Episcopalians  had  150  min- 
isters. In  1876  they  had  3,216.  The  Lutherans  had,  in 
1776  but  25  ministers.  In  1876  they  had  2,662.  We  do 
not  stay  to  compare  this  growth  with  the  growth  of  the 
population.  Nor  has  this  advance  been  checked  by  the 
events  or  movements  of  the  last  decade.  According  to  an 
article  in  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopadie,  from  the  pen 
of  Doctor  Schaff  himself — and  there  are  few  more  exact — 
the  order  of  these  denominations  as  to  churches  (and  the 
ministers  are  in  proportion)  was  as  follows  in  1884  :  Meth- 
odists, 41,271  ;  Baptists,  37,156;  Presbyterians,  11,783; 
Lutherans,  6,130  ;  Congregationalists,  3,936  ;  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  3,109.  Unitarians  and  Universalists  to- 
gether have  1,081  congregations.  Incidentally  we  may 
mention  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  same  year 
and  return  credited  with  6,241  churches,  thus  coming  in 
as  fourth  of  the  denominations.  That  they  count  all  their 
people  "  members "  (while  other  denominations  only 
describe  communicants  so),  and  call  them  6,832,954  (nearly 
double  the  communicants  in  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches)  is  not  always  noted,  and  many  are  misled  in  this 
way.  It  may  modify  such  solicitude  to  remember  that 
their  own  estimate  of  their  numbers  makes  them  only  one- 
ninth  of  the  population  of  the  States.  Including  other  and 
smaller  denominations,  the  nation  had,  in  1884,  115,610 
congregations  of  professing  Christians. 
Statistics  of  the  Jews  ...  London  Daily  News 
Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  in  his  recent  interesting  lecture  on 
Judaism,  estimated  the  total  number  of  Jews  throughout 
the  world  as  between  8,000,000  and  10,000,000.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  there  are  about  100,000,  of  whom  seven- 
tenths  are  in  London,  the  great  part  of  the  remainder  being 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds  and  Birmingham.  Scot- 
land reckons  only  1,500,  Ireland  only  1,000.  In  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  there  are  something  less  than  20,000.  In 
France  there  are  70,000,  of  whom  40,000  are  in  Paris. 
About  40,000  were  transferred  upon  the  annexation  of  the 
provinces  to  the  German  Empire,  among  whose  50,000,000 
of  inhabitants  600,000  belong  to  this  remarkable  race. 
Jews  are  found  in  large  numbers  along  the  northern  coasts 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Abyssinia.  In  America  there  are 
500,000,  and  Jews  are  dwelling  in  Mexico,  and  in  almost 
every  State  of  South  America.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
from  40,000  to  50,000  in  Persia,  10,000  to  15,000  in  the 
Khanates,  and  a  like  number  in  India.  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland  have  also  considerable  Jewish  popula- 
tion. The  influx  of  Jews  into  Palestine  from  other  parts  of 
the  Turkish  dominions,  and  also  from  Poland,  Russia,  and 
Central  Europe,  which  has  been  going  on  from  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  is  a  noteworthy  fact  The 
Turkish  Government  is  described  as  showing  an  entire 
toleration,  but  it  is  not  now  favorable  to  an  immigration 
into  Palestine,  a  circumstance  attributed  to  fear  of  the 
inroad  of  European  ideas.  The  state  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Holy  Land  is,  according  to  this  authority,  not  a  happy  one. 
There  is  but  little  outlet  for  their  energies.  A  large  num- 
ber give  themselves  entirely  up  to  Hebrew  studies,  while 
the  bulk  of  them  eke  out  a  miserable  livelihood  by  small 


industries,  apparently  aided  but  in  reality  intensified  in 
pauperism  by  the  pernicious  system  of  "  Halukah  "  or  dis- 
tribution of  alms  sent  from  various  countries,  which  are 
doled  out  among  the  Jewish  population  in  small  sums. 
The  North  American  Indians  -  -  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
The  American  aborigines  belonged  to  several  distinct 
families  or  nations.  Above  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude 
the  whole  continent  from  Labrador  to  Alaska  was  inhabited 
by  the  Esquimaux.  Their  name  means  the  "  Eaters  of  raw 
meat."  Lying  south  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  embracing  the 
greater  part  of  Canada,  and  nearly  all  of  that  part  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
the  thirty-seventh  parallel,  spread  the  great  family  of  the 
Algonquins.  This  occupied  the  whole  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  races  except  the  Winne- 
bagoes  on  Lake  Michigan,  who  belonged  to  the  Dakota 
family,  and  the  Huron-Iroquois  family,  the  latter  occupy- 
ing mainly  the  country  now  included  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  New  York  State.  The  Algonquin  family  took 
its  name  from  tribes  on  the  Ottawa  River,  Canada,  and 
comprised,  above  the  St  Lawrence  River  and  the  lakes,  the 
Nasquapees,  Montagnais,  Algonquins,  Ottawas,  and  Killis- 
tinons  or  Crees ;  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  territory  of 
the  New  England  States,  the  Micmacs,  Abenakis,  Sokokis, 
Mohegans,  Pequods,  Narragansetts;  and  Massachusetts  ; 
further  west,  the  Delawares,  Lenni-Lenape,  Nanticokes, 
and  the  Powhatan  Confederacy  of  Virginian  tribes ;  in 
the  north-west  territory,  the  Chippewas,  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
and  Menominees  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  Ottawas  between  Lake  Superior  and  Mich- 
igan, the  Kickapoos  and  Illinois  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Wabash  Rivers,  the  Pottawatomies  and  Miamis  between 
the  Wabash  and  Scioto.  The  domain  of  the  Huron-Iro- 
quois extended  over  the  country  reaching  from  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Huron  to  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  south  of 
these  lakes  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Ohio,  and  eastward, 
to  the  River  Sorel.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  power  and 
influence,  the  Huron-Iroquois  included  no  less  than  nine 
allied  nations.  These  were  the  Hurons  proper,  living 
north  of  Lake  Eric ;  the  Eries  and  Audastes,  south  of  the 
same  water ;  the  Tuscaroras  of  Carolina,  who  ultimately 
joined  their  kinsmen  in  the  North  ;  and  the  Senecas,  Cayu- 
gas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks,  constituting  the 
Iroquois  or  famous  Five  Nations  of  New  York.  South  of 
the  Algonquins  were  the  family  of  the  Catawbas  and  Wac- 
coa  in  the  Carolina*,  and  west  of  these  the  Cherokees. 
Farther  south  were  the  Mobilian  nations,  covering  the 
country  between  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  principal  tribes  of  the  Mobilians  were  the  Yamassees 
and  the  Muskhogees,  or  Creeks,  of  Georgia  ;  the  Seminoles, 
of  Florida;  and  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  of  Mississippi. 
Within  this  territory  were  also  included  the  Natchez,  a 
tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Uchees,  of  North- 
ern Georgia,  these  two  tribes  being  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  striking  peculiarities  of  language.  Going  to  the 
north  again,  we  And  the  territory  west  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
extending  southward  to  the  fiftieth  parallel,  occupied  by 
the  different  tribes  of  the  Athabascan  family.  South  of 
these  and  west  of  the  Father  of  Waters  was  the  great  and 
widely  spread  race  of  the  Dakotas.  The  southern  bound- 
ary of  this  family  was  plainly  marked  by  the  Arkansas 
River.  The  included  tribes  were  the  Assiniboines,  Minnc- 
tares,  Mandans,  Crows,  Sioux  or  Dakotas,  Poncas,  Omahas, 
Iowas,  Ottocs,  Arapahoes,  Kansas,  Missouris,  Osages  and 
Arkansas.  South  of  the  Dakota  tribes  was  the  Pawnee 
family,  including  the  Pawnees,  Rickarees,  Huecos  and 
Wichitas.  Another  important  family  was  that  of  the  Sho- 
shones,  including  the  Bois  and  Nez  Perces. 
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Why  She  Didn't  Holler  -  -  .  Texas  Sif tings 
A  young  woman  from  the  country  was  suing  her  ex- 
sweetheart  for  breach  of  promise,  and  the  lawyers  were, 
as  usual,  making  all  sorts  of  inquisitive  inquiries.  "  You 
say,"  remarked  one,  "  that  the  defendant  frequently  sat 
very  close  to  you  ? "  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
hectic  flush.  "  How  close  ? "  "  Close  enough  so's  one 
cheer  was  all  the  sittin'  room  we  needed. "  "  And  you  say 
he  put  his  arm  around  you  ? "  "  No ;  1  didn't"  "  What 
did  you  say,  then  ? "  "I  said  he  put  both  arms  around 
me."  "Then  what?"  "  He  hugged  me."  "Very  hard?" 
"  Yes  ;  he  did — so  durn  hard  that  I  come  purty  near  hol- 
lerin'  right  out."  "Why  didn't  you  holler? Cause." 
"  That's  no  reason.  Be  explicit,  please.  Because  why  ?" 
"  'Cause  I  was  afcered  he'd  stop"  The  Court  fainted  and 
fell  off  the  bench,  and  had  to  be  carried  out  and  put 
under  the  hydrant  for  the  purpose  of  resuscitation. 

The  Rooster  Chase  ....  Atlanta  Constitution 
"  I  cotch  you  now.  I  cotch  you  now.  I  got  you  as 
shuah's  you's  born."  'So  said  Uncle  Pompey,  as  he  had 
succeeded  in  chasing  an  old  rooster  into  a  corner,  prepara- 
tory to  serving  him  in  a  pot-pie.  "  Cut,  cut,  cutcadacut!" 
vociferated  the  rooster,  eying  the  darky  suspiciously,  first 
from  one  eye  and  then  from  the  other,  as  he  turned  his 
head  about  nervously.  "  You  just  wait  till  I  get  my  breff 
a  bit,  and  I'll  cut,  cut,  cutcadacut  you,  you  old  varmint. 
You're  right  pert  on  yo'  laigs  yet,  but  I'll  cotch  you."  "  Yo' 
cotch  nuffin',"  nagged  Aunt  Dinah  from  the  porch,  where 
she  was  watching  the  proceedings.  "  You  too  lazy  to  catch 
a  old  rooster."  "  Wal,  you  couldn't  catch  him  'cause  you's 
too  fat,"  retorted  Uncle  Pompey.  "  I  catch  him  soon  as  I 
get  my  breff."  "  Wal,  yo'  cotch  sheol  if  yo'  don't,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah.  "  Thar,  old  rooster,  your  time's  come,"  said 
Uncle  Pompey,  seemingly  nerved  by  this  threat.  "  I  cotch 
you  now  as  shuah's  you's  bom,"  and  he  dashed  toward  the 
rooster  in  his  most  vigorous  manner.  But  evidently  the 
rooster  had  been  getting  his  breff,  too;  for,  with  a  more 
energetic  flapping  of  his  wings  and  a  wilder  "  Cut,  cut, 
cutcadacut,"  the  fowl  darted  this  way  and  that,  and  finally 
dashed  away  to  liberty  between  the  old  darky's  legs. 
"  Foh  de  good  Lo'd's  sake,  what  a  stupid  niggah  !  "  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Dinah.  "You  couldn't  cotch  him  if  he 
was  on  de  roost,  standin'  on  one  leg,  with  one  eye  shut. 
Besides,  you  stupid  ole  fool  niggah,  you  said  you  cotch 
him  shuah's  he  was  born,  and  don't  everybody  know  that 
a  rooster  wasn't  born,  but  was  hatched  ?  Yah,  yah,  yah  ! 
'Course  you  couldn't  cotch  him,  you  ole  fool  niggah  !  " 
Paradise  Boiled  Down  -  -  -  The  Chicago  Herald 
There  was  a  bridal  couple  coming  in  on  the  Bay  City 
train  the  other  day,  and  the  passengers  in  that  particular 
car  were  on  the  grin  most  of  the  time  over  their  antics. 
The  bride  had  got  the  man  she  loved,  and  she  didn't  care  a 
copper  who  saw  her  pillow  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  The 
bridegroom  had  got  a  farm  with  his  wife,  and  if  he  wanted 
to  feed  her  on  giimdrops  or  squeeze  her  hand  whose  busi- 
ness was  it  ?  A  little  old  man,  dried  up  and  bald-headed, 
sat  directly  in  front  of  the  couple,  and  he  looked  around 
so  often  that  the  young  husband  finally  explained  :  "  We're 
just  married."  "  I  knowed  it  all  the  time,"  chuckled 
bald  bead.  "And  we  can't  help  it,  you  know."  "  No  you 
can't — 111  be  darned  if  you  kin  !  "  "I  presume  it  all  seems 
very  silly  to  an  old  man  like  you,"  continued  the  husband. 
"  Does  it !  Does  it ! "  cackled  the  old  fellow  as  he  bob- 


bed  around.  "Wall,  you  bet  your  life  she  doesn't.  I've 
been  right  thar  three  times  over,  and  I'm  now  on  my  way 
to  Canada  to  marry  a  fourth  !  You  orter  see  me  a  week 
hence.  I'll  hug  and  squeeze  and  fondle  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour,  and  darn  the  skunk  that  larfs  at  me  !  Silly  f 
Why,  children,  it's  parrydise  just  biled  right  down  !  " 
Just  Perfectly  Lovely   •       -       ■   San  Francisco  Chronicle 

They  had  to  conceal  their  love.  The  parents  were  solid 
against  the  match,  and  they  had  to  carry  on  the  usual  sub- 
rosa  lovemaking.  They  selected  unwonted  hours  and 
extraordinary  places  to  walk  and  talk.  One  afternoon 
they  had  met  by  a  prearranged  accident  and  they  were 
going  for  a  walk  in  the  suburbs.  They  came  up  a  quiet 
street  and  found  a  whole  row  of  carriages,  waiting  appar- 
ently for  a  funeral.  The  procession  was  just  starting,  and 
as  they  came  up  a  hackraan  most  politely  took  off  his  hat 
and  waved  them  into  a  hack.  They  did  not  hesitate. 
They  stepped  in,  the  door  was  closed  and  away  they  went. 
They  had  a  blissful  time.  The  funeral  went  on  ;  the  cere- 
monies over  they  were  shown  into  the  hack  again,  and  the 
polite  hackman  asked  where  he  should  drive  them  to. 
He  was  told  and  Ihey  were  taken  back  into  town.  "  Whose 
funeral  was  it  ? "  asked  the  young  lady's  friend,  to  whom 
the  story  had  been  told.  "  We  didn't  know ;  we  don't 
know  now ;  but  it  was  just  perfectly  lovely." 
This  is  the  End  The  Chicago  Tribune 

"  And  this  is  the  end,  Miss  Petherbridge  ? "  The 
speaker  was  a  young  man  of  magnificent  physical  propor- 
tions. He  stood  erect  before  the  fair-haired  girl  and 
looked  searchingly  in  her  eyes.  And  as  Maud  Pether- 
bridge met  his  gaze  unflinchingly,  she  felt  in  her  inmost  soul 
that  she  had  never  seen  a  finer  specimen  of  athletic  man- 
hood than  Alpheus  Swackharamer.  "  It  is,  Mr.  Swack- 
hammer,"  she  replied,  firmly,  but  with  a  tinge  of  sadness 
in  her  low,  musical  voice,  and  her  lovely  eyes  luminous 
with  a  tender  pity.  "  Deeply  as  it  pains  me  to  utter  the 
words  that  sever  the  relations  between  us  and  dissipate  the 
dream  of  happiness  in  which  we  have  indulged,  it  must  be 
done."  "  Maud  Petherbridge,"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
resolutely  choking  down  emotion  that  impeded  his  utter- 
ance, "  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.  But  before  I  close  this 
chapter  in  the  book  of  my  life,  and  go  out  into  the  cheer- 
less, monotonous  existence  that  will  henceforth  encompass 
me  like  a  dreary  and  limitless  desert,  I  surely  have  the 
right  to  ask  you  the  reason  why  you  have  cast  me  forth 
from  your  heart.  What  is  it  that  has  come  between  us  ? " 
"  Do  not  ask  me,  Mr.  Swackhammer,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
of  agonizing  entreaty.  "  I  insist  upon  knowing."  There 
was  a  deep  and  oppressive  silence  for  some  moments,  during 
which  the  young  lady  struggled  to  gain  her  wonted  self-pos- 
session. "  Mr.  Swackhammer,"  she  said  at  length,  in  a  tone 
of  solemn  conviction  that  left  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity, 
"  I  would  spare  you  this  if  I  could,  but  it  is  best,  perhaps, 
that  you  should  know.  Why  !  O  why,"  she  broke  forth 
wildly,  "did  you  have  your  hair  clipped  close  to  your 
head  ? "  "Is that  all !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man  impetu- 
ously, as  he  took  a  step  nearer ;  "  it  will  grow  out  again  " 

"  It  is  not  that,"  she  replied,  as  she  motioned  him  back 
with  an  involuntary  gesture  and  shook  her  head  with  a 
sigh  of  bitter  despair.  "  I  have  never  told  you  that  I  am 
a  student  of  phrenology.  Yet  I  am.  I  can  now  read  your 
head  like  an  open  book.  Mr.  Swackhammer,  you  have 
no  spirituality,  no  sublimity,  no  continuity,  no  veneration. 
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Your  principal  faculties  are  your  combativeness  and  your 
alimentiveness.  We  could  never  study  Browning  together. 
My  dream  is  over."  The  young  man  crushed  his  hat  down 
on  his  cropped  head,  and  a  moment  later  the  walls  of  the 
princely  mansions  on  either  side  of  Prairie  Avenue  echoed 
with  the  sound  of  his  heavy  tread  on  the  sidewalk  as  he 
strode  away  into  and  through  the  chill  night  air. 

Getting  Proper  Attention     -      Louisville  Courier-Journal 
The  sport  continued  for  some  time,  the  boys  ever  and 

anon  slyly  peeping  at  the  pretty  face  of  Mrs.  B  , 

and  only  wishing  they  could  select  her  as  a  partner,  but 
restrained  by  the  fear  that  her  stalwart  husband  might 
think  proper  to  resent  such  a  liberty  with  his  new  bride, 
in  consequence  of  which  latter  impression  she  was,  for  the 
time  being,  a  mere  wall-flower.  This  state  of  things  was 
observed  by  John,  who,  construing  this  lack  of  attention 
to  one  whom  he  thought  as  deserving  as  any  into  a  want  of 
proper  respect  toward  his  wife,  and,  by  reflection,  toward 
himself,  determined  it  should  no  longer  pass  unnoticed. 
So,  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  he  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  at  once  secured  marked 
attention,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I've  been  a-noticing  how 
things  have  been  working  here  for  some  time,  and  I  ain't  half 

satisfied.    I  don't  want  to  raise  a  fuss,  but  "    "  What's 

the  matter,  John  ? "  inquired  half  a  dozen  of  us.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  Have  I  done  anything  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings ?"  "  Yes,  you  have  ;  all  of  you  have  hurt  my  feel- 
ings ;  and  I've  just  got  this  to  say  about  it  Here's  every 
gal  in  the  room  has  been  kissed  mighty  nigh  a  dozen  times 
apiece,  and  there's  my  wife,  who  I  consider  as  likely  as  any 
of  'era,  has  not  had  a  single  kiss  to-night ;  and  I  just  tell 
you  now  if  she  don't  get  as  many  kisses  the  balance  of  the 
time  as  any  gal  in  the  room,  the  man  that  slights  her  has 
got  me  to  fight — that's  all.    Now  go  ahead  with  your 

plays ! "    If  Mrs.  B  was  slighted  during  the  balance 

of  the  evening,  we  did  not  observe  it.  We  know  John  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  us  for  any  neglect  on  our  part. 
Real  Romance  ....  San  Francisco  Wasp 
It  was  down  at  Monterey.  The  dramatis  persons  were 
as  usual  of  assorted  sexes  and  but  two  in  number.  She  was 
unhappy  and  depressed.  "  Don't  look  like  that,"  said  he  ; 
"  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  sad."  "  What  do  you  care  ?  You 
have  no  eyes  for  anybody  but  that  odious  Miss  Trois 
Etoiles."  "  My  dearest,  she  and  I  were  sweethearts  as 
children,  and  you  know  there's  a  kind  of  understanding 
between  our  families  that — that — "  "That  you  are  to 
marry  one  another  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? "  "  Well, 
yes."  "Oh,  of  course—"  "  Now,  don't  go  on  like  that ; 
please  don't  I  shall  be  awfully  sorry  if  any  attentions  on 
my  part  have  been  misconstrued,  and  you  should  have — " 
"  Oh,  you  men  are  all  alike."  "  But  can  I  not  find  fault  ? 
There's  that  young  English  dude,  Freddy—"  "  Oh,  that 
little  fool !  "  "  Well,  I  thought  you  were  just  a  little—" 
"  He's  an  idiot  He's  too  much  afraid  of  my  husband." 
"  Your  husband  !  Great  God  !  Are  you  married  ? " 
"  Why,  of  course.  My  husband  is  coming  on  from  New 
Orleans  next  week."  "  Well !  Well ! !  Well !  ! !  Let  us 
take  a  walk  in  the  moonlight  How  lovely  it  is  out  here  ! 
is  it  not  ?   Why,  I  thought  you  were  a  widow  ! " 

She  Missed  It  Detroit  Free  Press 

"  Ma  and  I,"  she  said,  shyly,  "are  more  like  sisters  than 
mother  and  daughter."  "Yes  ? "  he  said,  with  a  lingering 
inflection  on  the  afterguard  of  the  yes,  which  rose  clear  to 
the  ceiling.  "  Yes,  indeed  ! "  said  the  girl,  the  rosy  flush  on 
her  cheeks  making  her  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
"  Ma  and  I  are  inseparables.  We  have  never  been  sepa- 
rated a  single  day  since  I  was  a  little  baby."  "  N-no  ? "  he 


said,  this  time  with  the  inflection  on  the  second  section  of 
no  that  went  only  half  way  to  the  ceiling  and  back  again. 
"  Oh,  dear,  no ! "  the  girl  went  on,  in  her  artless  way,  "  and 
ma  and  I  always  said  that  when  I  was  married  she  was 
going  to  love  my  husband  like  her  own  son  and  come  and 
keep  house  for  us. "  "  Oh-h  !  "  William  said  with  a  cir- 
cumflex. Then  he  rose  firmly  and  said  that  he  had  a  note 
in  bank  to  take  up  at  3  o'clock,  and  as  it  was  now  9.30  he 
would  go.  And  go  he  did.  And  he  didn't  come  back 
again.  Not  never.  And  ma  said  to  the  girl :  "  That's 
where  you  missed  it  in  not  fully  trusting  your  mother. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  man  had  been  married  before  ? 
Had  I  known  he  was  a  widower  I  would  have  played  the 
*  Home  for  Old  Women  '  racket  on  him,  my  darling." 

Knowing  Beans  ....  Washington  Critic 
Herbert  Underwood  is  a  very  bright  Boston  newspaper 
man,  and  he  is,  notwithstanding,  an  ornament  to  society. 
Last  evening  he  was  calling  on  a  young  woman,  and  the 
young  woman's  small  sister,  who  admires  Herbert,  was  also 
present  for  a  while.  "  It's  funny  about  you,"  said  the  kid, 
looking  at  him  sympathetically.  "What  is?"  inquired 
Herbert,  gracefully.  "  Why,  because  you  live  in  Boston 
and  don't  know  beans. "  "  Ah,  but,  little  one,  I  do,  and  so 
does  every  true  Bostonian.  We  all  know  them  but  to  love 
them,"  and  Herbert's  poetic  soul  beamed  from  his  eyes 
upon  the  little  sister's  big  sister.  "  That's  what  I  thought," 
continued  the  kid,  "  but  when  I  spoke  to  sister  about  you 
this  afternoon  she  turned  up  her  nose  and  said  :  '  Rats  X 
Herbert  Underwood  don't  know  beans  when  the  bag's 
open. ' "    The  little  sister  did  not  remain  in  the  parlor. 

The  Reconciliation  ....  From  The  Gossip 
"  Rebecca,  you  shall  not  shpeak  mil  dot  Moses  Levi 
once  more."  "  Oh,  fodder,  you  preak  mine  heardt.  Ve 
vos  almost  engaged.  Yy  shall  I  not  shpeak  of  him  ? " 
"  He  haf  sold  me  a  paste  diamond  for  a  shenuine  shtone." 
"  Oh,  fadder,  dot  shouldt  recommend  him.  If  he  can  fool 
a  vise  man  like  you,  vat  a  fortune  he  haf  in  der  chcwelry 
piziness."  "Veil,  Rebecca,  you  vas  schmarder  as  I 
thought.  Get  married  ven  you  like,  and  I  shall  go  into 
bardnership  with  mine  son-in-law.    Prace  up,  Rebecca !  " 

One  Last  Request  ...  -  Drake's  Magazine 
"  Then  it  can  never  be  ?  "  he  gasped,  as  he  arose  like  a 
man  in  a  dream.  "  No,"  she  murmured,  in  a  low  but 
decided  voice;  "  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Poppledick,  but  it  can 
never  be.  It  is  impossible."  "Grant  me,  then,"  he  said 
hoarsely,  passing  his  hand  across  his  blinded  eyes,  "  one 
last  request "  She  extended  her  hand  in  silence.  "  Let 
me,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "have  fifty  cents  until  to-mor- 
row night  I've  got  a  bet  on  this,  and  I've  lost,  and  the 
boys  are  waiting  patiently  around  the  comer  for  the  beer." 

Yankee  Perverseness  -  -  The  Youth's  Companion 
Among  the  Yankees  there  is  occasionally  a  man  who 
seems  to  find  it  almost  impossible  to  answer  a  question 
with  a  plain  yes  or  no.  He  has  a  way  of  his  own  of  express- 
ing the  affirmative  or  negative,  which  he  finds  quite  as 

effective  as  a  flat  yes  or  no.    One  day  Ephraim  Z  ,  a 

young  up-country  farmer,  who  had  this  peculiarity  of 
making  indirect  answers,  appeared  before  a  minister  to 
be  married  to  Seraphina  Y  ,  a  comely  and  well-to- 
do  woman,  whom  he  had  long  wooed  and  finally  won. 
The  minister  began  the  ceremony.  "  Do  you,  Ephraim, 
take  this  woman,  Seraphina,  to  be  your  lawful  wife?" 
Ephraim  grinned.  "  Wal — he  ! — he  ! — I  guess  I  do,"  said 
Ephraim.  "  Answer  me  '  yes,'  "  said  the  minister,  quietly. 
And  then  he  repeated,  "  Do  you,  Ephraim,  take  this 
woman,  Seraphina,  to  be  your  lawful  wife?"  Ephraim 
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scratched  his  ear  and  answered,  "  Wal,  I  don't  say  I  won't, 
parson."  "  That  will  not  do,"  said  the  minister,  firm- 
ly. "Answer  mc  categorically."  "  What !"  exclaimed 
Ephraim,  indignantly.  "  He  won't  take  my  word  for  it, 
ch  ?  "  Here  the  young  woman  began  to  cry,  and  Ephraim 
was  finally  induced  to  say  "yes"  in  answer  to  the  question. 
Friends  think  it  was  the  only  time  he  ever  said  it  right 
out. 

Put  to  the  list  ....  The  lesion  Couri.r 
"  Yes,  darling,"  he  said,  in  tones  of  deep  tenderness,  "  I 
would  do  anything  to  show  my  love  for  you."  "  Ah  !  " 
sighed  the  gentle  maiden,  "  that's  what  all  men  say  when 
they  are  striving  to  win  a  woman's  heart."  "Put  me  to 
the  proof,"  he  exclaimed,  in  wild,  passionate  tones ;  "  put 
mc  to  the  proof,  test  me,  and  see  if  I  fail.  Set  me  any 
task  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  it  shall  be  per- 
formed." "Ah,"  she  murmured,  "  if  I  could  only  believe 
you."  "  Put  me  to  the  test.  Say  to  me  to  do  this,  or  do  that, 
and  it  shall  be  done."  "  Then  I  will  put  you  to  the  test." 
"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  exultingly,  "you  shall  behold  the 
height,  the  depth,  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  my  love !  What  is  the  test  ? "  The  maiden 
dropped  her  snowy  lids  until  the  silken  lashes  rested  on 
the  peach  Mooin  of  her  cheek,  a  smile  dimpled  the  corners 
of  her  mouth,  and  bending  over  the  youth  who  knelt  at 
her  feet,  she  whispered  :  "  Marry  some  other  girl !  " 

Mary  Ann's  Great  Style  -    Kentucky  State  Journal 

"  Good  momin',  Mrs.  O'Rahcrty.  I  hear  that  Mary 
Ann  was  at  church  yiste'day."  "  Indade  an'  she  was,  an' 
in  great  shtoile,  too."  "Vis,  an'  I  think  it's  puttin'  on  a 
little  too  much  shtoile  to  be  goin'  to  church  in  a  hack, 
phwin  the  praychcr  himsilf  has  to  walk.  An'  phwin  did 
the  good  Lord  ivcr  go  to  church  in  a  hack  ?  "  "  Indade 
an'  Mrs.  O'Flaherty  it's  but  little  ye  know  about  payple. 
There's  a  big  difference  betwixt  the  good  Lord  an'  Mary 
Ann.  He  was  a  praychcr  himsilf,  an'  Mary  Ann  an 
actress,  ye  moight  say,  an'  it's  customary  for  praychers  to 
walk  an'  for  actresses  to  roide  in  hacks  to  church.  I'd  loike 
ye  to  be  catchin'  the  Langtry  woman  or  the  Potter  to  be 
walkin'  to  church."  "  Yis,  but  there's  a  great  difference 
betwixt  Mary  Ann  an'  those  ladies."  "  Indade,  Mrs. 
O'Flaherty,  whoile  it's  very  jillous  ye  are,  it's  also  roight 
ye  arc  at  the  same  toimc,  for  there  is  a  great  difference 
betwixt  thim,  an'  it's  all  in  Mary  Ann's  favor,  so  it  is  ;  for 
whoile  they're  both  owld  and  koind  av  played  out,  as  it 
were,  Mary  Ann's  jist  in  the  rosebud  av  loifc,  wid  charms 
that  would  conquer  a  king.  I'd  loike  to  see  the  Prince 
av  Whales  lookin'  at  aither  av  thim  two  as  long  as  Mary 
Ann's  about.  Indade  an'  it's  very  jillous  ye  arc,  Mrs. 
O'Flaherty."  Then  she  ran  into  the  house  so  quickly  she 
couldn't  hear  Mrs.  O'Flaherty's  cutting  response. 
Bitter  Disappointment  -  -  -  Merchant  Traveler 
"  George,  dear,"  she  gurgled,  as  they  met  at  a  junction 
of  two  avenues,  where  they  could  hear  the  monotonous 
scrape  of  the  confectioner's  spoon  as  he  ladled  out, 
"  George,  dear,  I  fully  realize  that  father  did  not  treat  you 
right  when  you  called  last  evening. "  "  No,  no,  he  did 
not,"  he  answered,  with  a  Henry  Irving  halt  in  his  voice, 
"but  never  mind  that,  it  is  past  and  let  it  be."  "  But  you 
were  not  angered,  were  you  ? "  "  No,  not  angered— disap- 
pointed, that  was  all."  "  Disappointed  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  think 
you  must  agree  with  me  that  at  that  hour  of  the  day  I  was 
justified  in  hoping  that  your  father  wore  cloth  slippers." 
The  Mountain  Queen  -  -  The  Arkansas  Traveler 
Miss  Bcttie  Smith,  of  Frentress  County,  Tenrx,  who  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  illicit  distilling,  is  said  to  be 
handsome  and  accomplished,  and  is  supposed  to  have 


written  that  wild  and  stirring  romance,  "The  Blue-Headed 
Sapsucker,  or  the  Rock  Where  the  Juice  Ran  Out."  Col- 
onel Harvey  Mathcs,  editor  of  "The  Memphis  I-cdger," 
says  that  Miss  Smith  is  undoubtedly  the  author  of  the 
story.  This  is  a  startling  revelation.  At  one  time  Colonel 
Mathcs  offered  $3,000  for  the  discovery  of  the  author. 
When  Miss  Smith  was  arraigned  before  the  United  States 
court  at  Nashville  she  conducted  herself  with  such  grace 
and  dignity  that  the  polite  old  judge,  deeply  impressed, 
arose  and  made  her  a  profound  bow.  ''  Miss  Smith,"  said 
the  judge,  "  to  see  you  in  this  awful  predicament  seriously 
touches  me."  "  It  does  me,  too,  judge."  "  How  old  are 
you  ?"  "  Judge,  you  should  not  ask  such  a  question,  but 
I  will  tell  you.  I  am  two  years  older  than  my  married 
sister,  who  was  married  before  she  was  as  old  as  I  am. 
She  has  been  married  eighteen  months,  and  still  speaks 
well  of  her  husband.  Now,  how  old  am  I?"  "I  cannot 
tell."  "I  am  not  to  blame  for  your  mathematical  ineffi- 
ciency." "  Why  did  you  go  into  the  distilling  business  ?" 
"Because  I  wanted  to  make  whisky."  "How  long  have 
you  been  a  distiller  ? "  "  Ever  since  I  was  sixteen  years 
old  !  "  "  When  were  you  sixteen  years  old  ?  "  "  The  year 
my  father  died."  "What  year  was  that?"  "The  year 
my  Uncle  Henry  moved  to  Texas."  "  Miss  Smith,  you  are 
a  woman,  but  I  insist  that  you  shall  answer  my  questions. 
Remember  that  if  convicted  of  this  awful  charge,  you  will 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  What  did  you  do  with  the 
whisky  you  made?"  "Sold  it."  "Who  bought  it?" 
"  Well,  judge,  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  tell  who  bought 
it  all.  Some  time  ago  a  party  of  gentlemen  came  out  into 
my  neighborhood  to  hunt  deer.  The  party  got  out  of 
whisky,  but  found  it  difficult  to  buy  any.  After  a  while  I 
told  a  man  if  he  would  put  his  jug  down  on  a  dollar  and 
go  away,  he  might,  when  he  came  back,  find  the  jug  full 
of  whisky.  He  did  so."  '*  Would  you  know  the  man  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  recognized  him  in  a  moment.  You  are 
the  man,  judge.    No  !    I  am  not  mistaken." 

The  Check  System  ■        -        The  Chicago  Times 

Will  J.  Davis  tells  of  a  night  of  minstrelsy  in  a  Cali- 
fornia town  in  Petaluma  Valley.  He  was  manager  of  the 
show,  which  was  given  in  a  skating  rink,  opposite  a  corn 
field.  The  average  Californian  was  not  unlike  the  average 
Chicago  theater-goer  between  acts.  Mr.  Davis,  knowing 
something  of  the  character  of  the  Californian  carrying  his 
|X>int,  had  asked  the  city  marshal  of  the  town  to  occupy  a 
scat  with  him  in  the  box-office.  The  rush-out  between 
acts  had  returned,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  preparing  to  count 
up.  A  typical  miner  presented  himself,  whittling  with 
a  knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  six  inches  long.  "  You 
know  me  ?  "  said  the  Californian.  Mr.  Davis  said  he  hadn't 
the  honor.  "  I  was  in  and  went  out,"  the  Californian  re- 
marked, turning  off  another  shaving.  Mr.  Davis  asked 
him  for  his  check.  "  You  didn't  give  me  no  check,"  said 
the  man  with  the  knife.  "Beg  your  pardon,"  remarked 
the  Chicago  man,  who  began  to  feel  that  he  was  a  long 
way  from  home.  "  I'm  goin'  in,"  said  the  Californian, 
"  and  if  you  try  to  stop  me  I'll  take  this  here  knife  and 
lay  your  liver  out  where  the  crowsH  pick  at  it.  D'ye 
understand,  you  hatchet-faced,  long-eared  curiosity  from 
the  East?"  Mr.  Davis  nudged  the  town  marshal,  who 
got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  "  Is  that  you, 
Bill  ? "  he  asked  of  the  Californian.  "  Yes,  it's  me,  and 
I  ain't  got  no  check."  The  town  marshal  turned  to  Mr. 
Davis  and  said :  "  Well,  if  Bill  says  you  didn't  give  him 
no  check,  you  didn't.  And  I  reckon  it's  best  for  the  show 
to  let  him  go  in."  And  Bill  went  in  and  put  his  feet 
square  on  the  back  of  a  roan  who  sat  in  front  of  him. 
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IN  DIALECT— A  BATCH  OF  CHARACTER  VERSE 


"  Spar  kin' " — Courier-  Journal 
We  were  settin'  kinder  close  like, 

'N  a  cloud  slid  crost  the  moon, 
'N  my  arm  hit  stole  around  her, 

"N  'twus  over  mighty  soon, 
But  'twus  better'n  any  apple  pie 

That  ever  teched  my  lips. 
'N  'twus  sweeter'n  any  honey, 

Whut  the  hummin'  birtl  a-sips  ; 
'X  I  axed  her  ef  she'd  hev  me. 

While  a  thrillin'  with  thet  kiss. 
'N  she  said  she  thought  'twus  likely. 

N  I  felt  all  over  bliss. 
Then  the  moon  hit  shone  out  suddint 

Ez  I  tuk  another  bus 
'N  seemed  cr  ef  with  all  her  light 

She  was  shinin'  jest  on  us. 
But  I  didn't  keer  a  pickle 

Erall  the  folks  cud  see, 
'N  cf  I  wus  a  squeezin'  her 

I  hed  a  right  to  be  ; 
Fur  just  ez  sure  as  shootin' 

'N  to-morrow"  sun'll  shine. 
She's  goin'  to  drap  her  present  name 

'N  tackle  onto  mine. 

Race  Prejudice  -Sunday  Mercury 
I  grinda  de  org'  and  I  plays  de  fid' 

And  I  sella  de  ripea  banan' ; 
No  steala,  no  rob,  I  never  did. 

But  I  work  like  de  honesta  man. 
I  buy  me  de  monk'  wid  de  Iceta  red  hat 

And  I  tie  'im  a  string  by  de  neck, 
1  grabs  de  org'  ami  I  t'inka  me  dat 

I  maka  de  mon'  by  de  peck. 
I  play  de  tune  from  "  II  Trovatore" 

And  "Tom  By  His  Mudder  He  Stick," 
And  de  monk'  he  climb  up  to  de  seconda  story, 

Where  de  lecta  gal  gib  'im  de  nick. 
I  worka  t'ree  day  and  I  maka  four  dol, 

And  I  feel  me  so  rich  like  de  king. 
When— sacra  diavolo,  estrito  chrystal  ! 

De  Irish  kid  cutta  de  string. 
Like— what  you  call  'im  ?  Ah.  yes,  dc  blue  streak, 

De  monk'  break  away  and  was  hid. 
I  find  'im  no  mo',  and  I  go  busied  dat  week, 

Dat's  why  I  hatca  de  Irisha  kid. 

Nebuchadnezzar — Mail-Express 
You  Nebuchadnezzar,  whoa,  sah  ! 
Whar  is  yor  tryin'  to  go,  sah  ? 
I'll  hab  you  to  know,  sah, 

I'se  a-holdin'  ob  de  lines. 
You  better  stop  dat  prancin', 
You's  pow'fut  fond  ob  dancin', 
But  I'll  bet  my  yeah's  advancin' 

Dat  I'll  cure  you  ob  your  shines. 


Now  dat  would  only  heat  him — 
I  know  jes'  how  to  treat  him — 
You  i 


h,  mule !    Better  min'  out— 
Fus'  t'ing  you  know  you'll  fin'  out 
How  quick  111  wear  dis  line  out 

On  your  ugty  stubbo'n  back. 
You  needn't  try  to  steal  up. 
An'  UP  dat  precious  heel  up; 
You's  got  to  plow  dis  fiel'  up  ; 
You  has,  sah,  for  a  fac". 

Dar,  dat's  de  way  to  do  it ! 
He's  comin'  right  down  to  it ; 
Jes'  watch  him  plowin'  through  it ! 

Dis  nigger  ain't  no  fool. 
Some  folks  day  would  V  beat  him  ; 


He  mind*  me  like  a  nigger  ; 
If  he  was  only  bigger 
He'd  fetch  a  mighty  rigger. 

He  would.  I  tell  you  !    Yes.  sah  I 
See  how  he  keeps  a  clickin' ! 
He's  as  gentle  as  a  chicken. 
An'  nebber  t'inks  o'  kickin'— 

Whoa  dar !    Ncbuchadnezzah ! 
»*••••• 

Is  dis  heah  me,  or  not  me  ? 
Or  is  de  debil  got  me  ? 
Was  dat  a  cannon  shot  me  ? 

Has  I  laid  here  more'n  a  week  ? 
Dat  mule  do  kick  amazin' '. 
De  beast  was  spiled  in  raisin' — 
By  now  I  s'pect  he's  grazin' 

On  de  odder  side  de  creek. 

—Irwin  RusselL 

Terrors  ef  Civilisation— Yankee  Blade 
The  Injuns  never  teched  him. 

Nor  the  b'ars ; 
An'  the  rattlers  never  bit  him, 
An'  the  train  robbers  couldn't  git  him 

On  the  cars. 
Twas  a  frigid  day,  an'  drizzly. 
When  the  Rocky  Mountain  grizzly 
Ever  crcp'  within  a  rod  of  Jim,  the  Scout ; 
An'  the  catamount  an'  bison 
Never  teched  him  more  than  pizen. 
Which  they  alius  more  prefer  to  do  without 

But  he  moved  into  the  city 
Just  for  fun. 

An'  he  sold  his  big  six-shooter. 

An'  he  thought  it  would  not  do  tcr 
Keep  his  gun. 

But  a  muscular  garroter. 

Who  was  not  a  legal  voter, 
Robbed  him  of  his  watch  and  wallet  like  a  child. 

Then  a  gas-pipe  overloaded 

Bust,  and  Jim  he  got  exploded. 
An'  came  down  considerably  permiscuous  and  riled. 

An'  the  bunco  steerers  fleeced  him 
Left  and  right ; 

An'  the  gamins  uster  hoot  him, 

An'  a  slugger  tried  to  shoot  him 
T'other  night. 

An'  a  hoodlum  tried  to  skin  him, 

An'  an  ingine  ran  agin  him, 
An'  a  herdic.  an'  a  hoss  car  an'  a  dray ; 

An'  again,  a  little  later. 

In  a  rotten  elevator 
He  fell  down  thirteen  stories  in  one  day. 

An'  his  house,  it  caught  afire 
T'other  night, 

An'  hi*  gas  meter  exploded 

(Jim  didn't  know  that  it  was  loaded). 
Awful  sight ! 

An'  hi*  house  was  widely  scattered. 

O'er  the  country  it  was  spattered, 
In  a  shower  of  chunks  and  cinders,  so  they  said. 

Jim  was  so  completely  shivered. 

He  ain't  never  been  diskivered, 
But  the  coroner  concluded  he  was  dead. 
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Latt  Fragmentary  Translations. 


Four  and  twenty  hours  I  still  must 
Wait,  to  see  my  bliss  complete. 

As  her  sidelong  glances  tell  me— 
Glances,  oh,  how  dazzling  sweet ! 

Language  is  but  inexpression. 
Words  are  awkward  and  in  vain  ; 

Soon  as  they  are  said,  the  pretty 
Butterfly  flies  on*  again. 

But  a  look  may  last  forever. 
And  wiih  joy  may  fill  the  breast. 

Making  it  like  some  wide  heaven. 
Full  of  starry  rapture  blest. 
•  ••••* 

These  two  they  loved  each  other  well, 
Yet  neither  would  the  secret  tell ; 
They  met  as  enemies,  and  yet, 
Their  hidden  love  was  i 


At  last  they  said  farewell,  and  then, 
They  met  not,  save  in  dreams,  again. 
They  both  are  dead,  dead  lonK  ago, 
Yet  neither  knew  that  it  was  so. 
*••••• 
Kisses  that  one  steals  in  darkness, 

And  in  darkness  then  returns — 
How  such  kisses  fire  the  spirit, 

If  with  honest  love  it  bums  ! 

Pensive,  and  with  fond  remembrance, 
Then  the  spirit  loves  to  dwell 

Much  on  days  that  long  have  vanished. 
Much  on  future  days  as  well. 

Yet  methinks  that  too  much  thinking 
Dang'rous  is  if  kiss  we  will  — 

Weep,  then,  rather,  darling  spirit, 
For  to  weep  is  easier  still. 


Heinrich  Heine  was  born  January  t,  1800,  at  Dusseldorf 
on  the  Rhine,  and  was  of  Jewish  descent  on  both  sides  of 
the  house.  His  mother  was  a  bright,  brave,  attractive  little 
person,  who  spoke  and  read  both  English  and  French  in 
addition  to  her  own  language.  The  father  was  a  large 
blond,  handsome  man,  with  something  about  htm,  so  con- 
fessed his  son,  somewhat  feminine  and  characterless.  He 
was  a  quick,  imaginative,  wonder-loving  child,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  he  wrote  a  ghost  poem,  which  his  teachers  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece.  He  was  but  a  boy  when  at  a  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  his  school — in  preparation  for  which  he 
worked  night  and  day — he  was  so  moved  by  the  sight  of  a 
beautiful  fair-haired  girl  in  the  audience  that  he  hesitated, 
stammered,  and  then  broke  down  utterly  and  fell  to  the 
floor  in  a  dead  faint.  He  was  only  seventeen  when  he 
experienced  the  first  profound  and  hopeless  passion  of  his 
life,  of  which  so  many  traces  arc  found  in  his  poems,  for 
his  cousin,  Amalie  Heine.  He  had  light  fancies  in  plenty 
and  an  honest,  all  enduring  love  for  the  woman  he  finally 
married  ;  but  this  seventeen  year  old  madness  was  "  the 
something  sweet "  which 

Follows  youch  with  flying  feet, 
And  can  never  come  igain. 

At  twenty-six  he  published  the  first  volume  of  the  Reise- 
bildcr,  which  immediately  won  him  a  reputation  through 
all  Germany  by  its  peculiarly  original  personality,  its  charm- 
ing and  picturesque  manner  and  its  fascinating  audacity. 
The  second  volume  was  still  bolder  than  the  first.  The 
delight  with  which  it  was  received  was  blended  with  repro- 
bation, and  its  sale  was  prohibited  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
some  of  the  minor  German  states.  But  what  wise,  witty, 
wicked,  brilliant  things  there  were  in  it  and  how  deliciously 
human  it  was !  About  the  time  the  Reisebuilder  was 
suppressed  in  Austria  and  Prussia  Heine  went  to  England 
He  was  twenty-seven  and  took  keen  pleasure  in  travel.  He 
expressed  his  opinions  very  fearlessly. 


He  returned  from  England  to  Germany,  made  various 
acquaintances  among  the  German  poets  and  men  of  letters, 
journeyed  to  Italy,  under  whose  heavenly  skies  he  spent, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  days  of  his  wayward  life.    In  the 

•From  correspondence  in  The  Boston  Herald. 


third  volume  of  the  Reisebilder  we  have  the  fascinating 
account  of  this  Italian  journey.  The  one  drawback  to  his 
pleasure  was  his  ignorance  of  the  Italian  language.  "  1 
see  Italy,"  he  said,  " but  I  do  not  hear  it."  He  never  got 
further  south  than  Florence.  While  there  he  had  a  singu- 
lar presentiment  with  regard  to  his  father,  and  was  so  over- 
come with  fear  that  he  should  never  see  him  alive  again 
that  he  suddenly  started  northward.  He  was  met  at 
Verona  by  a  letter  from  his  brother,  saying  that  their  father 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  at  Wurtzburg  he  learned  that  his 
beloved  father  was  dead.  The  blow  was  a  very  severe  one.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  to  crush  out  Heine's  ambition  and  darken 
his  life.  No  doubt  this  bereavement  contributed  to  fix 
his  resolution  to  leave  Germany  for  Paris,  which  he  did  in 
1831,  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  Paris  he 
remained,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  brief  absences, 
until  his  death.  What  a  glorious  company  he  found  in 
the  Paris  of  those  days !  He  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand,  Balzac,  Michelct,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Gauricr,  Chopin,  Sainte  Beuvc  and  many  another, 
of  whom  scarcely  one  is  alive  to-day.  Some  three  years 
after  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  formed  an  alliance  with  a 
working  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  named  Mathilda  Mi  rat. 
This  girl  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Heine  sent  her  to 
school  for  a  little  while,  and  then  they  commenced  living 
together.    They  were  not  married  until  some  years  later. 

What  a  curious  love  affair  this  was  !  Heine  himself 
wrote  of  it  to  Campe,  his  German  publisher :  "  Fool  that  I 
was,  I  thought  the  time  of  passion  was  gone  by,  that  I 
could  never  again  be  torn  by  its  pains ;  but  I  went  wild 
again,  and  for  four  months  the  waves  have  been  beat- 
ing so  stormily  about  my  head  that  I  could  not  write 
to  you  or  even  think  of  you."  In  1835  he  established 
himself  with  her  in  Paris,  and  introduced  her  to  all  his 
friends  as  Mme.  Heine,  though  the  legal  ceremony  did 
not  take  place  until  six  years  later.  Heine  never  for  a 
moment  regretted  this  union.  Mathilde  was  his  torment 
sometimes,  but  she  was  more  often  his  comfort,  and  she 
was  his  friend  above  all,  though  that  seemed  a  curious 
friendship  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy. He  wrote  of  her  some  years  after  their  marriage  : 
"  Mathilde  is  not  passionate,  neither  is  she  sentimental. 
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She  is  good  through  and  through,  a  friend  as  only  a 
Frenchwoman  can  be."  What  a  droll  book  might  be 
written  about  the  marriage  of  poets.  Goethe  married  his 
housekeeper,  Southey  a  dressmaker,  Moore  a  ballet  girl, 
Heine  this  grisette  Mathilde,  and  all  these  were  happy 
marriages.  Byron  tried  his  fate  with  a  lady  of  title,  and 
the  result  was  disaster.  Both  Goethe  and  Heine  seem  to 
have  despaired  of  finding  love  and  intellectual  sympathy 
united  in  the  same  woman,  so  they  chose  love  and  rested 
in  it  contentedly.  For  twenty  years  Heine's  Mathilde 
shared  his  life,  and  was  its  blessing.  He  lavished  his 
heart  on  her,  and  his  eagerness  to  insure  her  future  com- 
fort is  believed  to  have  been  one  cause  of  the  paralytic 
shock  which  laid  waste  his  life  and  made  him  half  dead 
while  still  alive.  From  the  time  he  was  forty  years  old 
paralysis  had  threatened  him.  His  pecuniary  worries,  no 
doubt,  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  inconsequent  Mathilde 
was  not  a  good  manager,  and  she  caused  him,  through 
those  very  caprices  that  he  adored,  pangs  of  unreasoning 
and  unreasonable  jealousy  which  were  hard  to  bear.  His 
Uncle  Solomon  died,  and  a  strong  pressure  had  to  be 
brought  on  Solomon's  son  and  heir  to  force  him  to  con- 
tinue Heine's  pension,  as  his  father  had  directed.  The 
excitement  of  this  struggle  developed  the  seeds  of  paraly- 
sis, and  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  dying  man. 

In  May,  1848,  he  went  out  to  walk  for  the  last  time. 
Half  blind,  half  lame,  he  dragged  himself  along  the  streets 
into  the  Louvre  to  the  feet  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Venus 
of  Victrix,  the  goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty,  whom  he  had 
so  long  worshiped.  He  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  the 
hot  tears  gushed  from  his  half-blind  eyes,  and  she  looked 
down  at  him  white  and  fair  and  cold,  and  seemed  to  say  : 
"  Dost  thou  not  see,  then,  that  I  have  no  arms  and  cannot 
help  thee  ? "  And  helpless  before  her  helplessness,  he  looked 
his  last  on  her  immortal  beauty  and  then  groped  his  way 
home.  From  that  time  he  never  left  his  bed,  save  to  be 
moved  for  change  of  posture  to  an  arm-chair.  The  last  let- 
ter he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  was  a  piteous  appeal  to  his 
publisher,  Campc,  written  on  the  9th  of  July,  1848,  a  letter 
which  closed  with  this  sad  sentence : — "  My  illness  grows 
daily  more  intolerable,  and  I  write  to  you  with  the  greatest 
exertion.  I  cannot  see  my  own  handwriting."  Henceforth 
he  could  only  write  by  dictation.  The  severity  of  his  pains 
constrained  him  to  constantly  increasing  doses  of  morphia, 
but  his  spirit  remained  unconquered.  "  He  is  a  wonder- 
ful man,"  said  one  of  his  doctors.  "  He  has  only  two 
anxieties— to  conceal  his  condition  from  his  mother  and  to 
provide  for  his  wife's  future. "  His  literary  work  decreased, 
of  course,  in  quantity  ;  but  it  showed  no  falling  off  in  power 
only;  as  his  friend  Berlioz  wrote,  it  seemed  as  though  he 
were  standing  at  the  window  of  his  tomb,  looking  round  on 
the  world  in  which  he  had  no  longer  a  part.  Amid  the 
agonies  of  this  slow  and  cruel  death  in  life,  Mathilde  was 
his  chief  consolation.  It  was  her  happy  nature  to  hope 
against  hope.  She  always  believed  he  would  be  better  soon, 
and  she  chirruped  around  him  like  a  bird.  "  Such  are  the 
angels,"  Heine  said  of  her,  with  a  sad  smile ;  "  they  do  not 
discount  their  future  ;  they  have  always  ready  money."  He 
understood  her,  and  he  provided  for  her  pleasures  as  if  she 
had  been  a  child.  He  dressed  her  as  prettily  as  he  could, 
he  sent  her  out  to  theaters  and  concerts,  he  kept  bon-bons 
to  give  her  when  she  came  to  his  bed,  and  every  clause  of 
his  will  showed  his  concern  about  her  future. 


In  1851  his  last  pathetic  and  witty  volume  of  poetry  was 
published,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  while  suffer- 
ing from  his  terrible  illness  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 


greatest  marvels  in  literary  history.  A  few  weeks  before 
his  death  Theophile  Gautier  saw  him  and  drew  a  painfully 
vivid  picture  of  the  almost  dying  poet,  who  reached  out  to 
him  "  a  little,  soft,  thin  hand,  dull  and  pale  as  a  wafer," 
and  with  the  other  raised  a  paralyzed  eyelid,  in  order  to 
catch  from  under  a  faint  glimpse  of  his  guest.  After  a  few 
phrases  had  been  exchanged,  Heine  said  :  "  Do  not  pity 
me  too  much.  Like  pretty  women,  I  prefer  to  be  painted 
flatteringly.  You  knew  me  when  I  was  young  and  flour- 
ishing ;  substitute  my  former  image  for  this  effigy."  To 
the  very  end  his  love  of  life  never  left  him.  "  O  God  !  " 
he  wrote,  "  how  ugly  bitter  it  is  to  die  !  How  sweet  and 
snugly  one  can  live  in  this  snug,  sweet  nest  of  earth  ! " 
The  end  came  somewhat  unexpectedly  at  last.  He  had 
an  attack  of  indigestion,  brought  on  by  morphia,  from 
which  he  thought,  at  first,  that  he  should  recover ;  but  he 
soon  learned  from  his  physician  that  there  was  no  hope. 
He  received  the  verdict  calmly.  A  friend  asked  him  if 
he  were  on  good  terms  with  God.  "  He  will  pardon  me," 
answered  Heine,  "  that  is  his  metier."  Let  us  hope  his 
trust  was  not  displaced.  He  was  fifty-six  years  old  when 
he  finished  his  life,  which  had  been  so  full  and  so  intense 
that  it  seems  longer  than  that  of  most  men.  They  buried 
him  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  in  Paris,  and  as  he  had 
expressly  enjoined,  with  no  religious  rites  or  ceremonies. 
In  the  gray,  foggy  morning  some  friends  gathered  in  front 
of  his  house — Alexandre  Dumas,  Theophile  Gautier,  Paul 
de  Saint  Victor  and  a  few  more.  When  the  coffin  was 
brought  down  to  the  street  it  was  seen  to  be  strangely 
large  and  long  for  the  spare  form  laid  therein,  and  Gautier 
recalled  Heine's  own  lines  in  the  Intermezzo,  "Know 
you  why  my  coffin  must  be  so  large  and  so  heavy  ?  I  shall 
depose  therein  my  love  and  my  sorrow." 

Here's  a  how-de-do !  The  Interior,  of  Chicago,  declares 
unreservedly  that  "  Andover  is  the  greatest  old  squirt  of  a 
theological  seminary  in  the  world."  We  should  like  to  see 
some  secular  paper  with  the  sacrilegious  gall  necessary  to 
make  such  an  announcement.  And  then  we  should  like  to 
observe  which  dissecting  room  of  a  medical  college  would 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  remains.  There  is  a  great  field 
for  the  clergy  which  regularly  declaims  against  the  iniquity 
of  the  ordinary  Sunday  newspaper  to  cultivate  Christian 
resignation  and  religious  calm  for  the  especial  use  of 
the  authorized  organs  of  the  Church.— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

By  one  of  those  unexpected  turns  of  fortune  which 
occur  in  Albany  as  often  as  anywhere,  a  man  who  but  half 
a  dozen  years  ago  was  a  hod-carrier,  has  become  compara- 
tively wealthy.  This  change  of  financial  circumstances 
has  had  the  usual  effect  upon  the  ex-hod-carrier's  wife, 
who  enjoys  decorating  her  adipose  form  with  what  she 
supposes  to  be  the  latest  styles.  She  has,  also,  notwith- 
standing an  utter  disability  to  read,  affected  a  fine  literary 
taste,  which  she  ostentatiously  announces  whenever  possi- 
ble. Calling  upon  a  lady  whom  she  has  been  trying  to 
make  herself  acquainted  with,  she  picked  up  a  book  from 
the  table,  and  innocent  of  any  knowledge  that  it  was  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  asked  the  loan  of  it  for  a  little  time,  as 
"  she  had  not  the  book  in  her  library."  The  lady  readily 
consented.  After  keeping  it  about  a  fortnight  her  visitor 
returned  the  volume  with  profuse  thanks.  "  How  did  you 
like  it  ? "  was  asked.  Very  well,  indeed  ;  but  I  knew  how 
it  would  turn  out  before  I  was  half  through.  They  got 
married  after  all." — Albany  Journal. 

My  young  disciple,  don't  hunt  for  new  things,  but  study 
to  improve  upon  the  old  ones  ;  every  flat  stone,  and  most 
of  the  bowlders,  have  been  turned  over  already  by  the 
novelty-hunters.    A  fact  mournfully  true. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  BOOKS,  PRINTING  AND  BINDING* 


The  mere  oddities  and  eccentricities  connected  with 
books  and  printing  are  as  endless  as  the  curiosities  of  lit- 
erature itself.  The  most  singular  display  of  oddity  has 
been  in  paper  and  print.  The  most  extraordinary  of  these 
caprices  is  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry,  pub- 
lished in  1613,  printed  on  black  paper  with  white  letters, 
and  a  sermon  preached  before  Charles  the  First  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  1644,  of  which  only  thirty  copies  were 
issued,  which  were  printed  throughout  in  red.  Babbage's 
Specimens  of  Logarithmetic  Tables  is  printed  with  differ- 
ent colored  inks,  on  various  colored  papers,  in  twenty-one 
volumes,  and  but  one  copy  was  printed.  In  printing  and 
making  up  the  book  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  variously 
colored  papers  and  twelve  shades  and  colors  of  ink  were 
used.  Sterne  condescended  to  some  fantastic  tricks. 
Thus,  in  Tristram  Shandy,  his  earliest  work,  at  page  73, 
volume  1,  after  the  death  of  Vorick,  is  an  entirely  blank 
page  in  sign  of  mourning,  and  at  pages  169  and  170  are  two 
pieces  of  marbled  paper  pasted  on  the  page,  "  Modey  em- 
blem of  my  work,"  he  says.  At  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1851  Gray's  Elegy  of  thirty-two  verses  of  four  lines  each 
was  printed  in  a  space  of  four  by  three  inches. 

Strutt  mentions  Porro,  born  in  Padua  1520,  as  having 
engraved  a  print,  The  Passion  of  Christ,  in  which  the 
shading  was  formed  of  fine  writing.  Strutt,  in  his  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book,  1717,  all  engraved  on  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  plates,  prefixes  a  bust  of  George  I.  ; 
the  shading  lines  contain  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  Com- 
mandments, Prayers  for  the  Royal  Family,  and  the 
Twenty-first  Psalm.  The  mention  of  the  Scriptures  leads 
to  those  extraordinary  editions  of  the  sacred  text  which 
derive  their  name  from  some  absurdity  in  the  type- 
setting, the  Breeches  Bible,  owing  to  the  quaint  transla- 
tion, "Adam  and  Eve  made  themselves  breeches,"  the 
Bugge  Bible,  and  the  Vinegar  Bible,  the  words  parable 
of  the  vinegar,  instead  of  vineyard.  A  Belfast  Bible  of 
17 16  has  "  sin  on  more  "  instead  of  "  sin  no  more."  Also 
the  more  curious  Leda  Bible,  1572,  $0  called  from 
the  profanity  of  the  careless  printer,  who  adorned  the 
book  with  illustrations  of  an  old  block  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan.  There  is  also  Field's  great  Pearl  Bible  of  1633, 
which  is  described  as  the  Wicked  Bible,  which  contains 
six  thousand  errors,  and  which  deserves  its  notoriety  for  its 
translation  of  a  passage  in  Corinthians,  "  Know  ye  not  that 
the  unrighteous  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ? "  The 
well-known  Catholic  Bible,  the  Douay  version,  issued  in 
1609-10,  has  been  called  the  Rosin  Bible,  owing  to  the 
translation  of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  "  is  there  no  rosin  in 
Gilead  ?  "  The  well-known  dictionary  called  The  Men  of 
the  Time,  the  edition  of  1856,  is  much  sought  by  collect- 
ors, because  of  a  bizarre  account  of  Wilberforce,  then 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  represented  as  "  a  skeptic  as 
regards  religious  revelation  ;  he  is,  nevertheless,  an  out- 
and-out  believer  in  spirit  movements,"  which  was  intended 
for  Robert  Owen,  and  had  slipped  out  of  the  preceding 
article  and  got  mixed  up  with  the  article  on  the  Bishop. 

Books  are  esteemed  for  curiosity,  beauty  of  type,  pa]>er, 
binding,  and  illustrations,  and  for  some  connections  they 
may  have  with  famous  people  of  the  past  or  their  rarity. 
The  sentimental  passion  for  books  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
be  understood  or  explained.    To  those  who  have  not  felt 

*  From  article  by  W.  T.  T.,  111  Providence  Journal. 


the  desire  for  it  the  pursuit  may  seem  ridiculous.  To  the 
book-hunter  we  should  never  forget  that  books  are  relics. 
They  remind  him  of  the  great  writers  of  the  past  who  may 
have-handled  just  such  pages  as  he  now  beholds.  Molierc, 
for  example,  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Precieuscs  Ridicules  when  he  first  discovered  "  what  a  labor 
it  is  to  publish  a  book,  and  how  green  (neuf)  an  author  is 
for  the  first  time  they  print  him,"  "  or  it  may  be  that  Cam- 
panella  turned  over  with  hands  unstrung  and  broken  by 
the  torture  these  leaves  that  contain  his  passionate  son- 
nets. "  It  may  be  the  copy  of  Emerson's  English  Traits, 
which  belonged  to  Leigh  Hunt,  or  the  copy  of  Rousseau's 
Nouvellc  Heioise,  which  P.  G.  Patmore  had  in  his  pocket 
during  the  prize  fight  to  which  he  and  Hazlitt  went. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  earliest  English  writer 
upon  books  and  book-loving  was  old  Bishop  Richard,  of 
Bury,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Philobiblion,  issued  in 
1743.  He  was  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  wrote  this  ardent  praise  of  a  library  : 
"  That  in  Paris  he  found  delightful  libraries  in  cells  redo- 
lent of  aromatics  ;  there  flourished  greenhouses  of  all  sorts 
of  volumes,  there  academic  meads,  trembling  with  the 
earthquake  of  Athenian  Peripatetics  pacing  up  and  down  ; 
there  the  promontories  of  Parnassus,  and  the  porticoes  of 
the  Stoics.  There,  in  very  deed,  with  an  open  treasury 
and  untied  purse-strings,  we  scattered  money  with  a  light 
heart  and  redeemed  inestimable  works  from  dirt  and  dust. " 
The  ordinary  book-hunter  or  stall-ranger  has  a  store  of 
joys  and  delights  even  in  anticipation.  Of  the  old 
book-stall  hunter  wrote  Mr.  Sanders  in  his  manuscript 
"Richard  Smyth,  one  of  the  secondaries  of  the  city  of 
London,  was  said  to  have  been  so  devoted  to  book-collect- 
ing, that  he  resigned  his  office  and  ^700  a  year  expressly 
that  he  might  make  the  rounds  among  the  book  shops." 
Sterne  was  fond  of  looking  over  book-stalls,  and  wrote 
exultantly  of  a  bargain  made  by  Mr.  Shandy,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  Bruscambille's  Prologues  on  Noses, 
almost  for  nothing,  i.  e.,  three  half  crowns.  "  There  are 
not  three  BruscambiUes  in  Christendom  (said  the  stall 
man),  except  what  are  chained  up  in  the  libraries  of  the 
curious.  My  father  flung  down  the  money  as  quick  as 
lightning,  took  the  book  into  his  bosom,  hyed  him  home 
from  Piccadilly  to  Coleman  Street  with  it  as  he  would  have 
hyed  home  with  a  treasure,  without  taking  his  hand  off 
from  Bruscambille  all  the  way."  Southey  could  not  pass 
a  stall  without  "just  running  his  eye  over  it  for  one  min- 
ute," running  his  chance  of  missing  the  coach  which  was 
to  take  him  to  see  Coleridge,  at  Hampstead. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  collectors  was  the 
famous  Heber,  brother  of  the  bishop.  He  carried  book- 
collecting  nearly  to  lunacy.  He  bought  libraries  without 
ever  seeing  them,  and  did  not  live  to  sec  all  the  books  he 
possessed.  "  The  end  came  at  last  and  the  hour  struck 
when  he  could  see  or  handle  books  no  more. "  At  his  death 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dyce,  the  famous  bibliophilist,  wrote  to  Sir  E. 
Bridges,  an  equally  ardent  collector  as  himself.  "  Poor 
man  !  "  he  wrote,  "  he  expired  at  Pimlico  in  the  midst  of 
his  rare  property  without  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes.  He 
died  broken-hearted  "  The  sale  of  this  library  was  one  of 
the  great  book  events  of  the  century.  It  was  begun  in  1834 
and  was  extended  over  several  years.  The  catalogue  was 
in  six  closely  printed  volumes  and  contained  a  vast  amount 
of  bibliophilite  lore.    No  less  than  1 19,613  volumes  were 
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sold  from  this  collecion.  The  glory,  however,  of  English 
book  collectors  was  the  Lord  of  Althorp.  A  fortune 
splendid  as  his  taste,  a  noble  mansion  to  contain  his 
treasures,  while  he  was  guided  by  an  adviser  and  agent,  the 
well-known  Dr.  Frognall  Dibdcn,  F.  S.  A.,  and  never  was 
such  talent  so  encouraged  and  supported.  No  bibliophi- 
list had  so  enjoyable  a  life.  He  was  sent  on  missions  to 
France  and  Germany,  visiting  the  libraries,  monasteries  and 
shops.  He  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  royal 
style  and  sumptuously  illustrated.  The  doctor  devoted 
some  of  his  magnificent  tomes  to  a  description  of  Althorp 
library  and  its  contents.  He  describes  the  rooms  and  tells 
the  history  of  each  rare  work,  often  straying  off  into  rap- 
tures. His  career  and  story  are  valuable  as  exhibiting  the 
very  highest  form  of  which  bibliophilism  is  capable. 

The  earliest  practitioner  in  the  art  of  binding  of  books, 
so  far  as  is  known,  was  Dagaeus,  an  Irish  monk  of  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  also  a  skillful  illumina- 
tor. His  work  was  characterized  by  binding  in,  and  orna- 
menting the  exteriors  with  silver,  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Bilfred,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Durham,  about  a.  d.  720, 
is  the  earliest  English  binder  whose  name  has  reached  our 
time.  A  record  of  his  skill  and  remarkable  workmanship 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  great  expansion 
of  printing  on  the  Continent,  which  rapidly  spread  from 
Mayence  to  the  other  cities  of  Germany,  and  to  Italy  and 
France,  afforded  the  greater  facility  of  extending  the  art  of 
binding,  which  eventually  spread  over  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  To  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  who  died  in 
1490,  must  be  assigned  the  honor  of  being  the  first  patron. 
His  library  consisted  of  over  fifty  thousand  MSS.  and 
books  in  the  most  costly  binding.  The  books  were  chiefly 
bound  in  brocade,  protected  by  bosses  and  clasps  of  silver. 
The  destruction  of  the  library  took  place  in  1526,  when 
Solyman  laid  siege  to  Buda.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault, 
and  the  library,  with  all  its  exquisite  appurtenances,  became 
a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  Of  the 
entire  collection  scarcely  three  hundred  are  known  to  exist 
There  are  in  the  public  library  of  Brussels  two  magnificent 
MSS.  which  once  graced  the  library  of  Corvinus.  The 
first  is  a  Latin  evangelistarium  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
upon  the  most  beautiful  vellum,  called  the  Golden  Book. 
It  had  become  the  property  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who 
kept  it  in  the  Escurial  Library,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  shown  to  strangers  with  great  ceremony  by  torch- 
light. Gibbon  speaks  of  the  copy  of  the  Pandects  of  Jus- 
tinian taken  in  the  year  1406  at  Pisa  by  the  Florentines, 
and  still  preserved  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  republic 
and  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and  shown  with  ceremony. 
The  specimens  of  bindings  which  still  exist,  which  belonged 
to  the  famous  Medici  family,  who  were  distinguished  and 
liberal  patrons  of  literature,  show  no  expense  was  spared  in 
the  embellishment  of  their  books.  The  Italians,  though 
furnishing  the  greater  part  of  the  designs  seen  in  the  orna- 
mental works  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  do 
not  appear  to  have  done  much  in  the  art  of  bookbinding. 
Cardinal  Ma  rain  was  a  lover  of  profuse  embellishment  and 
a  liberal  patron  of  literature.  His  library  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill,  at  Rome,  consisted  of  some  five  thousand  volumes, 
bound  by  artists  who  went  from  Paris  for  that  purpose. 

The  French,  who  have  supplied  the  world  with  so  many 
eminent  binders  as  the  Eves,  Pasdeloup,  Dussuil,  La  Gas- 
con Derome  and  others,  are  the  chief  patrons  of  books  in 
historical  bindings,  and  in  France  the  peculiar  bindings  of 
these  old  artists  are  now  the  objects  most  in  demand 
among  collectors.  The  series  of  books  thus  rendered 
precious  begin  with  those  of  Grolier  and  Maioli  (1479- 


'565)-  The  eye  of  the  bibliophilist  kindles  at  the  name  of 
Grolier,  who  takes  rank  with  the  painters.  The  sight  of 
one  of  this  master's  works  fills  him  with  enthusiasm.  He 
was  one  of  the  four  Treasurers  of  France  during  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  and  the  most  celebrated  of  old  book  collect- 
ors. He  was  a  learned  and  distinguished  man,  and  a 
most  zealous  patron  of  the  arts,  and  possessed  the  most 
beautiful  library  in  size  and  condition  at  that  time  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  designed  the  interlaced  ornament  of  his 
bindings  himself  during  his  moments  of  leisure,  and  through 
his  relation  of  taste  and  friendship  with  the  Alduses  of 
Venice  brought  to  France  the  love  of  sumptuous  binding. 
"  The  Grolier  bindings  are  distinguished  by  exquisite  design 
and  extraordinary  finish  and  elaborate  tinting  and  elegance 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  with  all  the  letters  of  his  name  in 
capitals  interlaced,  the  gilt  lines  flowing  and  interlaced 
with  much  freedom,  the  patterns  of  different  shapes  cross- 
ing and  intercepting  each  other  in  a  most  pleasing  manner." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  the  bindings  for  Grolier 
and  Maioli  were  often  suggested  or  copied  from  the  florid 
title-pages  of  the  French  and  Italian  quartos  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  supposed  that  Gascon  was  the  artist 
who  bound  many  of  the  earlier  of  the  Grolier  books.  Many 
were  bound  by  Clovis  Eve,  whose  style  is  more  purely 
geometrical.  Each  volume  in  his  library  was  adorned  with 
the  amiable  inscription,  "The  property  of  John  Grolier  and 
his  friends."  The  books  were  laid  on  their  side  and  were 
titled  on  the  side,  which  accounts  for  the  plainness  of  the 
backs-  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  place  lettering 
pieces  between  the  bands  on  the  back.  The  Grolier 
bindings  remain  as  the  most  perfect  and  admirable  type  of 
their  kind.  Contemporary  with  Grolier  was  Maioli,  a  lover 
of  books  and  a  fine  connoisseur,  who  not  content  with 
choosing  the  best  editions,  bound  them  superbly  and  had  a 
name  and  device  inscribed  on  the  side  in  the  fashion  of 
the  time.  His  peculiarity  was  in  using  scrolls  of  foliage  in 
white  on  a  dark  background  of  morocco.  His  motto  was 
"  Inimici  mei,  mea  mimi  non  me  mihi."  No  other  personal 
trace  is  known  of  this  once  celebrated  collector. 

The  celebrated  I)e  Thou  was  master  of  the  royal  collec- 
tion under  Henry  IV.  By  his  direction  many  of  the 
books  were  bound,  principally  in  red  morocco,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  royal  arms  of  France  and  the  initials  of 
the  king.  Dc  Thou  had  a  large  library  of  his  own,  his 
favorite  color  was  red  with  his  blazon  and  the  bees  stamped 
on  the  morocco.  Of  late  years  a  good  many  specimens 
from  the  libraries  of  Margaret  of  Valois  and  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers have  come  under  the  hammer.  They  were  the  work 
of  great  artists.  Clovis  Eve,  whose  name  has  a  most 
melodious  sound  to  the  collector,  was  the  artist  who 
adorned  the  volumes  of  the  light  and  airy  Margaret  of 
Valois,  and  on  his  volumes  beside  the  workmanship  is  to  be 
noted  her  motto,  Expectate  elnon  udit,  and  the  daisy. 
His  work  is  distinguished  by  a  charming  elegance  of  treat- 
ment set  off  with  piquant  devices.  Brunct,  the  eminent 
bibliophilist,  the  greatest  modern  authority  on  all  that  is  old 
and  rare,  was  bitten  in  his  old  age  with  the  binding  mania. 
It  is  said  that  the  passion  was  prompted  by  a  singular 
scene  which  took  place  at  a  sale  in  Paris  where  a  Tele- 
maque  of  1725  was  put  up  for  sale.  A  rich  device  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  on  the  cover  had  been  noticed  by  a  collec- 
tor which  had  been  selected  by  some  obscure  dramatist. 
Brunet  took  a  fancy  to  it  and  determined  to  secure  it,  but 
found  that  a  collector  had  taken  the  same  fancy.  The 
two  bid  against  each  other,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
room  the  book,  which  ordinarily  ought  to  be  worth  a  few 
francs,  was  sold  to  Brunet  for  the  enormous  sum  of  .£68. 
The  same  book  at  his  sale  was  sold  for 
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ONE  OF  THE  MISSING— A  SENSATIONAL  STUDY* 


Early  in  the  morning  of  July  3,  1864,  Jerome  Searing,  a 
private  soldier  of  General  Sherman's  army,  then  confront- 
ing the  enemy  at  and  about  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Georgia, 
turned  his  back  upon  a  small  group  of  officers,  with  whom 
he  had  been  talking  in  low  tones,  stepped  across  a  light 
line  of  earthworks  and  disappeared  in  a  forest.  None  of 
the  men  in  line  behind  the  works  had  said  a  word  to  him, 
nor  had  he  so  much  as  nodded  to  them  in  passing,  but  all 
who  saw  understood  that  this  brave  man  had  been  intrusted 
with  some  perilous  duty.  Jerome  Searing,  though  a  pri- 
vate, did  not  serve  in  the  ranks :  he  was  detailed  for  ser- 
vice at  brigade  headquarters,  being  borne  upon  the  rolls  as 
an  "orderly."  Orderly  is  a  word  covering  a  multitude  of 
duties.  An  orderly  may  be  a  messenger,  a  clerk,  an  offi- 
cer's servant — anything.  He  may  perform  services  for 
which  no  provision  is  made  in  orders  and  army  regulations ; 
their  nature  may  depend  upon  his  attitude,  upon  favor, 
upon  accident.  Private  Searing,  an  incomparable  marks- 
man, young — it  is  surprising  bow  young  we  all  were  in 
those  days  !— hardy,  intelligent  and  insensible  to  fear,  was 
a  scout.  The  general  commanding  his  brigade  was  not 
content  to  obey  orders  blindly  without  knowing  what  was 
in  his  front,  even  when  his  command  was  not  on  detached 
service,  but  formed  a  fraction  of  the  line  of  the  army ;  nor 
was  he  satisfied  to  receive  his  knowledge  of  his  vis-a-vis 
through  the  customary  channels  :  he  wanted  to  know  more 
than  he  was  apprised  of  by  the  division  commander  and 
the  collisions  of  pickets  and  skirmishers.  Hence  Jerome 
Scaring,  with  his  extraordinary  daring,  his  woodcraft,  his 
sharp  eyes  and  truthful  tongue,  was  selected.  On  this 
occasion  his  instructions  were  simple :  to  get  as  near  the 
enemy's  lines  as  possible,  and  learn  all  that  he  could. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  arrived  at  the  picket-line,  the 
men  on  duty  there  lying  in  groups  of  from  two  to  four 
behind  little  banks  of  earth  scooped  out  of  the  slight 
depression  in  which  they  lay,  their  rifles  protruding  from 
the  green  boughs  with  which  they  had  masked  their  trivial 
defenses.  The  forest  extended  without  a  break  toward  the 
front,  so  solemn  and  silent  that  only  by  an  effort  of  the 
imagination  could  it  be  conceived  as  populous  with  armed 
men  alert  and  vigilant — a  forest  formidable  with  possibili- 
ties of  battle.  Pausing  a  moment  in  one  of  these  rifle-pits, 
Searing  crept  stealthily  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  view  in  a  dense  thicket  of  underbrush. 

"  That's  the  last  of  him,"  said  one  of  the  men  ;  "wish 
I  had  his  rifle  ;  the  Johnnies  will  hurt  some  of  us  with  it." 

Searing  crept  on,  taking  advantage  of  every  accident  of 
ground  and  growth  to  give  himself  better  cover.  His  eyes 
penetrated  everywhere  ;  his  ears  took  note  of  every  sound. 
He  stilled  his  breathing,  and  at  the  cracking  of  a  twig 
beneath  his  knee  stopped  his  progress  and  hugged  the 
earth.  It  was  slow  work,  but  not  tedious  ;  the  danger 
made  it  exciting,  but  by  no  physical  sign  was  the  excite- 
ment manifest.  His  pulse  was  as  regular,  his  nerves  were 
as  steady,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  trap  a  sparrow. 

"  It  seems  a  long  time,"  he  thought,  "  but  I  cannot  have 
come  very  far  ;  I  am  still  alive." 

He  smiled  at  his  own  method  of  estimating  distance  and 
crept  forward.  A  moment  later  he  suddenly  flattened 
himself  upon  the  earth  and  lay  motionless,  minute  after 
minute.  Through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  bushes  he  had 
caught  sight  of  a  small  mound  of  yellow  clay — one  of  the 
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enemy's  picket-pits.  After  some  little  time  he  cautiously 
raised  his  head,  inch  by  inch,  then  his  body  upon  his 
hands  spread  out  on  each  side  of  him — all  the  while  intently 
regarding  the  hillock  of  clay.  In  another  moment  he  was 
upon  his  feet,  rifle  in  hand,  striding  rapidly  forward  with 
little  attempt  at  concealment.    The  enemy  was  gone. 

To  assure  himself  beyond  a  doubt  before  going  back  to 
report  upon  so  important  a  matter,  Searing  pushed  forward 
across  the  line  of  abandoned  pits,  running  from  cover  to 
cover  in  the  more  open  forest,  his  eyes  vigilant  to  discover 
possible  stragglers.  He  came  to  the  edge  of  a  plantation — 
one  of  those  forlorn,  deserted  homesteads  of  the  last  years 
of  the  war,  upgrown  to  brambles,  ugly  with  broken  fences, 
and  desolate  with  vacant  buildings  having  blank  apertures 
in  place  of  doors  and  windows.  After  a  keen  reconnois- 
sance  from  the  safe  seclusion  of  a  clump  of  young  pines, 
Searing  ran  lightly  across  a  field  and  through  an  orchard 
to  a  small  structure  which  stood  apart  from  the  other  farm 
buildings  on  a  slight  elevation,  which  he  thought  would 
enable  him  to  overlook  a  large  scope  of  country  in  the 
direction  that  he  supposed  the  enemy  to  have  taken  in 
withdrawing  This  building,  which  had  originally  con- 
sisted of  a  single  room,  elevated  upon  four  posts  about  ten 
feet  high,  was  now  little  more  than  a  roof ;  the  floor  had 
fallen  away,  the  joists  and  planks  loosely  piled  on  the 
ground  below  or  resting  on  one  end  at  various  angles,  not 
wholly  torn  from  their  fastenings  above.  The  supporting 
posts  were  themselves  no  longer  vertical.  It  looked  as  if 
the  whole  edifice  would  go  down  at  the  touch  of  a  finger. 
Concealing  himself  in  the  debris  of  joists  and  flooring, 
Searing  looked  across  the  open  ground  between  his  point 
of  view  and  a  spur  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  a  half  mile 
away.  A  road  leading  up  and  across  this  spur  was 
crowded  with  troops — the  rear  guard  of  the  retiring  enemy. 

Searing  had  now  learned  all  that  he  could  hope  to  know. 
It  was  his  duty  to  return  to  his  own  command  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  and  report  his  discovery.  But  the  gray  column 
of  infantry  toiling  up  the  mountain  road  was  singularly 
tempting.  His  rifle — an  ordinary  "  Springfield,"  but  fitted 
with  a  globe-sight  and  hair-trigger— would  easily  send  its 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  lead  hissing  into  their  midst.  That 
would  probably  not  affect  the  duration  and  result  of  the 
war,  but  it  is  the  business  of  a  soldier  to  kill.  It  is  also 
his  pleasure  if  he  is  a  good  soldier.  Scaring  cocked  his 
rifle  and  "  set  "  the  trigger. 

But  it  was  decreed  from  the  beginning  of  time  that  Pri- 
vate Searing  was  not  to  murder  anybody  that  bright  summer 
morning,  nor  was  the  Confederate  retreat  to  be  announced 
by  him.  For  countless  ages  events  had  been  so  matching 
themselves  together  in  that  wondrous  mosaic  to  some  parts 
of  which,  dimly  discernible  to  our  consciousness,  we  give 
the  name  of  History,  that  the  acts  which  he  had  in  will 
would  have  marred  the  harmony  of  the  pattern.  Some 
twenty-five  years  previously,  the  Power  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  work  according  to  the  design  had  provided 
against  that  mischance  by  causing  the  birth  of  a  certain 
male  child  in  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  had  carefully  reared  it,  supervised  its  educa- 
tion, directed  its  desires  into  a  military  channel,  and  in  due 
time  made  it  a  sergeant  of  artillery.  By  the  concurrence 
of  an  infinite  number  of  favoring  influences  and  their  pre- 
ponderance over  an  infinite  number  of  opposing  ones  this 
sergeant  of  artillery  had  been  made  to  commit  a  breach  of 
discipline  and  fly  from  his  native  country  to  avoid  punish- 
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ment.  He  had  been  directed  to  New  Orleans  (instead  of 
New  York),  where  a  recruiting  officer  awaited  him  on  the 
wharf.  He  was  enlisted  and  promoted,  and  things  were  so 
ordered  that  he  now  commanded  a  Confederate  battery 
some  three  miles  along  the  line  from  where  Jerome  Searing, 
the  Federal  scout,  stood  cocking  his  rifle.  Nothing  had 
been  neglected ;  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  both 
these  men's  lives,  and  in  the  lives  of  their  ancestors  and 
contemporaries,  and  of  the  lives  of  the  contemporaries  of 
their  ancestors,  the  right  thing  had  been  done  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result :  had  anything  in  all  this  vast 
concatenation  been  overlooked,  Private  Searing  might  have 
fired  on  the  retreating  Confederate  army  that  morning,  and 
would  probably  have  missed.  As  it  fell  out,  a  captain  of 
artillery,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  amused  himself  by 
sighting  a  field-piece  obliquely  to  his  right  at  what  he  took 
to  be  some  Federal  officers  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  and  dis- 
charged it.    The  shot  flew  high  of  its  mark. 

As  Jerome  Searing  drew  back  the  hammer  of  his  rifle, 
and  with  his  eyes  upon  the  distant  Confederates  considered 
where  he  could  plant  his  shot  with  the  best  hope  of  making 
a  widow  or  an  orphan  or  a  childless  mother — perhaps  all 
three  ;  for  Private  Searing,  although  he  had  repeatedly 
refused  promotion,  was  not  without  ambition— he  heard  a 
rushing  sound  in  the  air,  like  that  made  by  the  wings  of  a 
great  bird  swooping  down  upon  its  prey.  More  quickly 
than  he  could  apprehend  the  gradation,  it  increased  to  a 
hoarse  and  horrible  roar  as  the  missile  that  made  it  sprang 
at  him  out  of  the  sky,  striking  with  a  deafening  impact  one 
of  the  posts  supporting  the  confusion  of  timbers  above 
him,  smashing  it  into  matchwood  and  bringing  down  the 
crazy  edifice  with  a  clatter,  in  clouds  of  blinding  dust ! 

Lieutenant  Adrian  Searing,  in  command  of  the  picket 
guard  on  that  part  of  the  line  through  which  his  brother 
Jerome  had  passed  on  his  mission,  sat  with  attentive  ears 
in  his  breast-work  behind  the  line.  Not  the  faintest 
sound  escaped  him  ;  the  cry  of  a  bird,  the  barking  of  a 
squirrel,  the  noise  of  the  wind  among  the  pines — all  were 
anxiously  noted  by  his  overstrained  sense.  Suddenly, 
directly  in  front  of  bis  line,  he  heard  a  faint,  confused 
rumble,  like  the  clatter  of  a  falling  building  translated  by 
distance.  At  the  same  moment  an  aide-de-camp  ap- 
proached him  on  foot  from  the  rear  and  saluted. 

"  Lieutenant,"  said  the  aide,  "  the  General  directs  that 
you  move  forward  your  line  and  feel  the  enemy  if  you  find 
him.  If  not,  continue  the  advance  until  directed  to  halt. 
The  Forty-second  will  support  you.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  enemy  has  retired." 

The  Lieutenant  nodded  and  said  nothing ;  the  aide 
retired.  In  a  moment  the  men,  apprised  of  their  duty  by 
the  non-commissioned  officers  in  low  tones,  had  deployed 
from  their  rifle-pits,  and  were  moving  forward  in  skirmish- 
ing order,  with  set  teeth  and  beating  hearts.  The  lieuten- 
ant mechanically  looked  at  his  watch. 

Six  o'clock  and  eighteen  minutes. 

When  Jerome  Searing  recovered  consciousness,  he  did 
not  at  once  understand  what  had  occurred.  It  was, 
indeed,  some  time  before  he  opened  his  eyes.  For  a  while 
he  believed  that  he  had  died  and  been  buried,  and  he 
tried  to  recall  some  portions  of  the  burial  service.  He 
thought  that  his  wife  was  kneeling  upon  his  grave,  adding 
her  weight  to  that  of  the  earth  upon  his  breast.  The  two 
of  them,  widow  and  earth,  had  crushed  his  coffin.  Unless 
the  children  should  persuade  her  to  go  home,  he  would  not 
much  longer  be  able  to  breathe.  He  felt  a  sense  of  wrong. 
*'  I  cannot  speak  to  her,"  he  thought ;  "  the  dead  have  no 
voice  ;  and  if  I  open  my  eyes  I  shall  get  them  full  of  earth." 


He  opened  his  eyes — a  great  expanse  of  blue  sky  rising 
from  a  fringe  of  the  tops  of  trees.  In  the  foreground, 
shutting  out  some  of  the  trees,  a  high,  dun  mound,  angu- 
lar in  outline  and  crossed  by  an  intricate,  patternless  sys- 
tem of  straight  lines  ;  in  the  center  a  bright  ring  of  metal, 
the  whole  an  immeasurable  distance  away — a  distance  so 
inconceivably  great  that  it  fatigued  him,  and  he  closed  his 
eyes.  The  moment  he  did  so  he  was  conscious  of  an 
insufferable  light.  A  sound  was  in  his  ears  like  the  low, 
rhythmic  thunder  of  a  distant  sea,  breaking  in  successive 
waves  upon  the  beach,  and  out  of  this  noise,  seeming  a 
part  of  it,  or  possibly  coming  from  beyond  it,  and  inter- 
mingled with  its  ceaseless  undertone,  came  the  articulate 
words,  "  Jerome  Searing,  you  are  caught  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap-— in  a  trap,  trap,  trap."  Suddenly  there  fell  a  great 
silence,  a  black  darkness,  an  infinite  tranquillity,  and 
Jerome  Searing,  perfectly  conscious  of  his  rathood  and 
well  assured  of  the  trap  that  he  was  in,  remembering  all 
and  nowise  alarmed,  again  opened  his  eyes  to  rcconnoiter, 
to  note  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  to  plan  his  defense. 

He  was  caught  in  a  reclining  posture,  his  back  firmly 
supported  by  a  solid  beam.  Another  lay  across  his  breast, 
but  he  had  been  able  to  shrink  a  little  away  from  it  so  that 
it  no  longer  oppressed  him,  though  it  was  immovable.  A 
brace,  making  an  angle  with  it,  had  wedged  him  against  a 
pile  of  boards  on  his  left,  fastening  the  arm  on  that  side. 
His  legs,  slightly  parted  and  straight  along  the  ground, 
were  covered  upward  to  the  knees  with  a  mass  of  debris 
which  towered  above  his  narrow  horizon.  His  head  was 
as  rigidly  fixed  as  in  a  vise :  he  could  move  his  eyes,  his 
chin— no  more.  Only  his  right  arm  was  partly  free,  but 
he  could  not  get  it  from  under  the  heavy  timber  athwart 
his  chest,  nor  move  it  outward  more  than  six  inches  at  the 
elbow.    "  You  must  help  us  out  of  this,"  he  said  to  it. 

Searing  was  not  seriously  injured,  nor  did  he  suffer  pain. 
A  smart  rap  on  the  head  from  a  flying  fragment  of  the 
splintered  post,  incurred  simultaneously  with  the  frightfully 
sudden  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  had  momentarily  dazed 
him.  His  term  of  unconsciousness,  including  the  period 
of  recovery,  during  which  he  had  had  the  strange  fancies, 
had  probably  not  exceeded  a  few  seconds.  The  dust  of 
the  wreck  had  not  wholly  cleared  away  as  he  began  an 
intelligent  survey  of  the  situation. 

With  his  partly  free  right  hand  he  now  tried  to  get  hold  of 
the  beam  which  lay  across,  but  not  quite  against,  his  breast. 
In  no  way  could  he  do  so.  He  was  unable  to  depress  the 
shoulder  so  as  to  push  the  elbow  beyond  that  edge  of  the 
timber  which  was  nearest  his  knee;  failing  in  that,  he 
could  not  raise  the  forearm  and  had  to  grasp  the  beam. 
The  brace  that  made  an  angle  with  it  downward  and  back- 
ward, prevented  him  from  doing  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  between  it  and  his  body  the  space  was  not  half 
as  wide  as  the  length  of  his  forearm.  Obviously  he  could 
not  get  his  hand  under  the  beam  nor  over  it ;  he  could 
not,  in  fact,  touch  it  at  all.  Having  demonstrated  his  ina- 
bility, he  desisted,  and  began  to  think  if  he  could  reach  any 
of  the  debris  piled  upon  his  legs.  In  surveying  the  mass 
with  a  view  to  determining  that  point  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  ring  of  shining  metal 
immediately  in  front  of  his  eyes.  It  appeared  to  him  at 
first  to  surround  some  perfectly  black  substance,  and  it 
was  somewhat  more  than  a  half-inch  in  diameter.  It  sud- 
denly occurred  to  his  mind  that  the  blackness  was  simply 
shadow,  and  that  the  ring  was  in  fact  the  muzzle  of  his 
rifle  protruding  from  the  pile  of  debris.  He  was  not  long 
in  satisfying  himself  that  this  was  so— if  it  was  a  satisfac- 
tion. By  closing  cither  eye  he  could  look  a  little  way 
along  the  barrel — to  the  point  where  it  was  hidden  by  the 
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rubbish  that  held  it.  He  could  see  the  one  side,  with  the 
corresponding  eye,  at  apparently  the  same  angle  as  the 
other  side,  with  the  other  eye.  Looking  with  the  right  eye, 
the  weapon  seemed  to  be  directed  at  a  point  to  the  left  of 
his  head,  and  vice  versa.  He  was  unable  to  see  the  upper 
surface  of  the  barrel,  but  could  see  the  under  surface  of 
the  stock  at  a  slight  angle.  The  piece  was,  in  fact,  aimed 
at  the  exact  center  of  his  forehead. 

In  the  perception  of  this  circumstance,  in  the  recollec- 
tion that  just  previously  to  the  mischance  of  which  this 
uncomfortable  situation  was  the  result,  he  had  cocked  the 
gun  and  set  the  trigger  so  that  a  touch  would  discharge  it, 
Private  Searing  was  affected  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness. 
But  that  was  as  far  as  possible  from  fear ;  he  was  a  brave 
man,  somewhat  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  rifles  from  that 
point  of  view,  and  of  cannon,  too ;  and  now  he  recalled, 
with  something  like  amusement,  an  incident  of  his  experi- 
ence at  the  storming  of  Missionary  Ridge,  where,  walking 
up  to  one  of  the  enemy's  embrasures  from  which  he  had 
seen  a  heavy  gun  throw  charge  after  charge  of  grape  among 
the  assailants,  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  piece  had 
been  withdrawn  ;  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  opening  but 
a  brazen  circle.  What  that  was  he  had  understood  just  in 
time  to  step  aside  as  it  pitched  another  peck  of  iron  down 
that  swarming  slope.  To  face  fire-arms  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest incidents  in  a  soldier's  life — fire-arms,  too,  with 
malevolent  eyes  blazing  behind  them.  That  is  what  a 
soldier  is  for.  Still,  Private  Searing  did  not  altogether 
relish  the  situation,  and  turned  away  his  eyes. 

After  groping,  aimlessly,  with  his  right  hand  for  a  time,  he 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  release  his  left.  Then  he 
tried  to  disengage  his  head,  the  fixity  of  which  was  the 
more  annoying  from  his  ignorance  of  what  held  it.  Next 
he  tried  to  free  his  feet,  but  while  exerting  the  powerful 
muscles  of  his  legs  for  that  purpose  it  occurred  to  him  that 
a  disturbance  of  the  rubbish  which  held  them  might  dis- 
charge the  rifle ;  how  it  could  have  endured  what  had 
already  befallen  it  he  could  not  understand,  although 
memory  assisted  him  with  various  instances  in  |>oint.  One 
in  particular  he  recalled,  in  which,  in  a  moment  of  mental 
abstraction,  he  had  clubbed  his  rifle  and  beaten  out  another 
gentleman's  brains,  observing  afterward  that  the  weapon 
which  he  had  been  diligently  swinging  by  the  muzzle  was 
loaded,  capped  and  at  full  cock — a  circumstance  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  doubtless  have  cheered  his 
antagonist  to  longer  endurance.  He  had  always  smiled  in 
recalling  that  blunder  of  his  "  green  and  salad  days  "  as  a 
soldier,  but  now  he  did  not  smile.  He  turned  his  eyes 
again  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  for  a  moment  fancied 
that  it  had  moved  ;  it  seemed  somewhat  nearer. . 

Again  he  looked  away.  The  tops  of  the  distant  trees 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  plantation  interested  him;  he  had 
not  before  observed  how  light  and  feathery  they  seemed, 
nor  how  darkly  blue  the  sky  was,  even  among  their  branches 
where  they  somewhat  paled  it  with  their  green  ;  above  him 
it  appeared  almost  black.  "It  will  be  uncomfortably  hot 
here,"  he  thought,  "  as  the  day  advances.  I  wonder  which 
way  I  am  looking." 

Judging  by  such  shadows  as  he  could  see,  he  decided 
that  his  face  was  due  north  ;  he  would  at  least  not  have 
the  sun  in  his  eyes,  and  north — well,  that  was  toward  his 
wife  and  children. 

"  Bah  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  what  have  they  to  do  with  it  ? " 

He  closed  his  eyes.  As  I  can't  get  out  I  may  as  well 
go  to  sleep.  The  Rebels  are  gone,  and  some  of  our  fellows 
are  sure  to  stray  out  here  foraging.    They'll  find  me." 

But  he  did  not  sleep.  Gradually  he  became  sensible  of 
a  pain  in  the  forehead — a  dull  ache,  hardly  perceptible  at 


first,  but  growing  more  and  more  uncomfortable.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  it  was  gone — closed  them  and  it  re- 
turned. "  The  devil  ! "  he  said,  irreverently,  and  stared 
again  at  the  sky.  He  heard  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
strange  metallic  note  of  the  meadow  lark,  suggesting  the 
clash  of  vibrant  blades.  He  fell  into  pleasant  memories 
of  his  childhood ;  played  again  with  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter ;  raced  across  the  fields,  shouting  to  alarm  the  seden- 
tary larks ;  entered  the  somber  forest  beyond  and  with 
timid  steps  followed  the  faint  Path  to  Ghost  Rock,  stand- 
ing at  last  with  audible  heart-throbs  before  the  Dead 
Man's  Cave  and  seeking  to  penetrate  its  awful  mystery ! 
For  the  first  time  he  observed  that  the  opening  of  the 
haunted  cavern  was  encircled  by  a  ring  of  metal.  Then 
all  else  vanished  and  left  him  gazing  into  the  barrel  of  his 
rifle  as  before.  But  whereas  before  it  had  seemed  nearer, 
it  now  seemed  an  inconceivable  distance  away,  and  all  the 
more  sinister  for  that.  He  cried  out,  and,  startled  by  some- 
thing in  his  own  voice— the  note  of  fear— lied  to  himself 
in  denial:  41  If  I  don't  sing  out  I  might  stay  here  till  I 
die.1'  He  now  made  no  further  attempt  to  evade  the  men- 
acing stare  of  the  gun-barrel.  If  he  turned  away  his  eyes  an 
instant  it  was  to  look  for  assistance  (although  he  could  not 
see  the  ground  on  either  side  the  ruin),  and  he  permitted 
them  to  return,  obedient  to  the  imperative  fascination. 
If  he  closed  them  it  was  from  weariness,  and  instantly  the 
poignant  pain  in  his  forehead — the  prophecy  and  menace 
of  the  bullet — forced  him  to  reopen  them. 

The  tension  of  nerve  and  brain  was  too  severe  ;  nature 
came  to  his  relief  with  intervals  of  unconsciousness.  Re- 
viving from  one  of  these,  he  became  sensible  of  a  sharp, 
smarting  pain  in  his  right  hand,  and  when  he  worked  his 
fingers  together,  or  rubbed  his  palm  with  them,  he  could 
feel  that  they  were  wet  and  slippery.  He  could  not  see 
the  hand,  but  he  knew  the  sensation  ;  it  was  running  blood. 
In  his  delirium  he  had  beaten  it  against  the  jagged  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck,  had  clutched  it  full  of  splinters.  He 
resolved  that  he  would  meet  his  fate  more  manly.  He 
was  a  plain,  common  soldier,  had  no  religion  and  not  much 
philosophy ;  he  could  not  die  like  a  hero,  with  great  and 
wise  last  words,  even  if  there  were  some  one  to  hear  them, 
but  he  could  die  "  game  "  and  he  would.  But  if  he  only 
could  know  when  to  expect  the  shot ! 

Some  rats  that  had  probably  inhabited  the  shed  came 
sneaking  and  scampering  about.  One  of  them  mounted 
the  pile  of  debris  that  held  the  rifle  ;  another  followed, 
and  another.  Searing  regarded  them  at  first  with  indiffer- 
ence, then  with  friendly  interest ;  then,  as  the  thought 
flashed  into  his  bewildered  mind  that  they  might  touch 
the  trigger  of  his  rifle,  he  screamed  at  them  to  go  away. 
"  It  is  no  business  of  yours,"  he  cried. 

The  creatures  left ;  they  would  return  later,  attack  his 
face,  gnaw  away  his  nose,  cut  his  throat — he  knew  that, 
but  he  hoped  by  that  time  to  be  dead. 

Nothing  could  now  unfix  his  gaze  from  the  little  ring  of 
metal  with  its  black  interior.  The  pain  in  his  forehead 
was  now  fierce  and  constant.  He  felt  it  gradually  pene- 
trating the  brain  more  and  more  deeply,  until  at  last  its 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  wood  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
It  grew  momentarily  more  insufferable  ;  he  began  wantonly 
beating  his  Lacerated  hand  against  the  splinters  again  to 
counteract  that  horrible  ache.  It  seemed  to  throb  with  a 
slow,  regular  recurrence,  each  pulsation  sharper  than  the 
preceding,  and  sometimes  he  cried  out,  thinking  he  felt 
the  fatal  bullet.  No  thoughts  of  home,  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren, of  country,  of  glory.  The  whole  record  of  memory 
was  effaced.  The  world  had  passed  away — not  a  vestige 
remained.    Here  in  this  confusion  of  timbers  and  boards 
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is  the  sole  universe.  Here  is  immortality  in  time — each 
pain  an  everlasting  life.    The  throbs  tick  off  eternities. 

Jerome  Scaring,  the  man  of  courage,  the  formidable 
enemy,  the  strong,  resolute  warrior,  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost ; 
his  jaw  was  fallen ;  his  eyes  protruded ;  he  trembled  in 
every  fiber;  a  cold  sweat  bathed  his  entire  body;  he 
screamed  with  fear  !   He  was  not  insane — he  was  terrified. 

In  groping  about  with  his  torn  and  bleeding  hand  he 
seiied  at  last  a  strip  of  board,  and,  pulling,  felt  it  give  way. 
It  lay  parallel  with  his  body,  and  by  bending  his  elbows  as 
much  as  the  contracted  space  would  permit,  he  could 
drag  it  a  few  inches  at  a  time.  Finally  it  was  altogether 
loosened  from  the  wreckage ;  he  could  lift  it  clear  of  the 
ground  its  whole  length.  A  great  hope  came  into  his 
mind ;  perhaps  he  could  work  it  upward,  that  is  to  say 
backward,  far  enough  to  raise  the  end  and  push  aside  the 
rifle ;  or,  if  that  were  too  tightly  wedged,  so  hold  the  strip 
of  board  as  to  deflect  the  bullet  With  this  object  he 
passed  it  backward,  inch  by  inch,  hardly  daring  to  breathe 
lest  it  somehow  defeat  his  intent,  and  more  than  ever  un- 
able to  remove  his  eyes  from  the  rifle,  which  might  perhaps 
now  hasten  to  improve  its  waning  opportunity.  Something 
at  least  had  been  gained  :  in  the  occupation  of  his  mind  in 
this  attempt  at  self-defense  he  was  less  sensible  of  the  pain 
in  his  head  and  had  ceased  to  scream.  But  he  was  still 
dreadfully  frightened  and  his  teeth  rattled  like  castanets. 

The  strip  of  board  ceased  to  move  to  the  suasion  of  his 
hand.  He  tugged  at  it  with  all  his  strength,  changed  the 
direction  of  its  length  all  he  could,  but  it  had  met  some 
extended  obstruction,  and  the  end  in  front  of  him  was  still 
too  far  away  to  clear  the  pile  of  debris  and  reach  the  muz- 
zle of  the  gun.  It  extended,  indeed,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
trigger-guard,  which,  uncovered  by  the  rubbish,  he  could 
imperfectly  see  with  his  right  eye.  He  tried  to  break  the 
strip  with  his  hand,  but  had  no  leverage-  Perceiving  his 
defeat,  all  his  terror  returned,  augmented  tenfold.  The 
black  aperture  of  the  rifle  appeared  to  threaten  a  sharper 
and  more  imminent  death  in  punishment  for  his  rebellion. 
The  track  of  the  bullet  through  his  head  ached  with  an 
intenser  anguish.    He  began  to  tremble  again. 

Suddenly  he  became  composed.  His  tremor  subsided. 
He  clenched  his  teeth  and  drew  down  his  eyebrows.  He 
had  not  exhausted  his  means  of  defense :  a  new  design 
had  shaped  itself  in  his  mind — another  plan  of  battle. 
Raising  the  front  end  of  the  strip  of  board  he  carefully 
pushed  it  forward  through  the  wreckage  at  the  side  of  the 
rifle  until  it  pressed  against  the  trigger-guard.  Then  he 
moved  the  end  slowly  outward  until  he  could  feel  that  it 
had  cleared  it ;  then,  closing  his  eyes,  thrust  it  against  the 
trigger  with  all  his  strength.  There  was  no  explosion :  the 
rifle  had  been  discharged  as  it  dropped  from  his  hand  when 
the  building  fell.    But  Jerome  Searing  was  dead. 

A  little  later  a  line  of  skirmishers  swept  across  the  plan- 
tation toward  the  mountain.  They  passed  on  both  sides 
of  the  wrecked  building.  At  a  short  distance  in  their 
rear  came  Lieutenant  Adrian  Searing.  He  casts  his  eyes 
curiously  upon  the  ruin  and  sees  a  dead  body  half  buried 
in  boards  and  timbers.  It  is  so  covered  with  dust  that  its 
clothing  looks  gray — a  Confederate  soldier.  Its  face  is 
yellowish  white  ;  the  cheeks  arc  fallen  in  ;  the  white  teeth 
rigidly  clenched.  The  hair  is  heavy  with  moisture,  the  face 
as  wet  as  the  dewy  grass  all  about.  From  his  point  of  view 
the  officer  does  not  observe  the  rifle :  the  man  was  appar- 
ently killed  by  the  fall  of  the  building. 

"  Dead  a  week,"  said  the  officer,  curtly,  moving  on, 
mechanically  pulling  out  his  watch  as  if  to  verify  the  esti- 
mate of  time-    Six  o'clock  and  forty  minutes. 


An  Important  Discovery  -  -  -  The  X,  Y.  Times 
A  most  important  and  interesting  discovery  is  reported 
from  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  where  a  finely-illustrated 
manuscript  account  of  a  visit  to  London  in  1596  has  just 
been  found.  It  is  the  journal  of  Jan  Dewit,  a  learned 
Dutchman,  who  was  Canon  of  the  church  at  Utrecht  and 
who  studied  London  that  year  very  closely,  recording  all 
his  observations  and  making  a  lot  of  sketches.  These  lat- 
ter are  especially  valuable  as  giving  a  picture  of  the  interior 
of  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  time,  with  the  players,  audi- 
ence and  all  carefully  drawn.  By  his  accounts  there 
were  four  large  theatres  in  London  at  that  time,  which 
fact  seems  not  to  have  been  recorded  elsewhere,  and  his 
drawing  antedates  by  eighty  years  any  heretofore  known. 
The  Oldest  University  -  -  -  The  Boston  Courier 
On  June  12th  the  University  of  Bologna,  Italy,  cele- 
brated its  eight  hundredth  anniversary.  Bologna  uni- 
versity is  the  oldest  school  of  learning  in  the  world,  and 
has  its  origin  in  the  law  school  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
II.,  4»5  a.d.  It  has  given  to  Bologna  a  very  great  renown 
ever  since.  Thousands,  sometimes  10,000  foreign  students, 
were  there  every  year  to  perfect  themselves  in  certain 
branches,  and  such  foreign  guests  had  their  own  depart- 
ments, which  were  called  by  their  nationality :  German, 
Spanish,  French,  etc.  One  of  its  strange  points  was  the 
female  learned  members  of  the  university,  who  attained 
very  often  a  high  standing  among  the  savants.  As  late  as 
in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find 
there  the  Dottercsse  Bassi  lecturing  on  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  after  her  Clotilda  Tambroni  occu- 
pying the  chair  of  Greek  literature.  Bologna  sent  forth 
the  light  of  enlightenment  in  the  darkest  times  of  barba- 
rism, and  the  most  celebrated  part  of  it  was  always  the  law 
school,  with  which  we  find  Haly's  greatest  jurists  con- 
nected. From  Bologna  comes  the  foundation  of  all  past 
and  present  law  systems,  and  its  influence  over  social- 
politic  circumstances  was  very  deciding,  and  for  Germany, 
for  instance,  very  important.  Some  of  Germany's  greatest 
doctors  of  law  had  their  education  at  Bologna,  and  law 
teachers  of  Bologna  had  served  the  old  German  emperors 
as  counselors  in  many  very  important  decisions. 
American  Magatines  A  broad  -  -  St.  fames  Gasette 
The  Mitchell  Library  in  Glasgow  has  hit  upon  an  origi- 
nal method  of  ascertaining  the  relative  popularity  of  cur- 
rent periodical  literature  by  examining  the  magazine  tables 
100  times  during  1887,  and  noting  the  periodicals  in  the 
hands  of  the  readers.  Some  curious  results  are  arrived  at 
by  this  process.  Of  course,  a  Scotch  journal,  the  People's 
Friend,  heads  the  list  with  97  times,  the  Graphic  is  a  good 
second  with  95,  Harper's  Weekly,  Scottish  Nights,  and 
Pictorial  World  following  close  with  93.  Then  come  Har- 
per's Monthly  and  the  Illustrated  London  News  with  91, 
the  Era  90,  Chambers'  Journal  89,  Broad  Arrow  88, 
Vanity  Fair  and  Truth  86,  Good  Words  84,  Scottish 
Umpire  83,  Scottish  Athletic  Journal  82,  Scribners' 
Magazine  81,  Blackwood  and  the  Century  80,  Longmans' 
and  All  the  Year  Round  79,  Nineteenth  Century  77,  Punch 
76,  Baillic,  Chiel,  and  Quiz  (all  three  Glasgow  comic 
papers),  75,  Murray's  Magazine  74,  Macmillan  70,  Leisure 
Hour  69,  Engineer  and  Gentleman's  Magazine  65,  Corn- 
hill  64,  Saturday  Review  and  Fortnightly  63,  Field,  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  and  North  American  Review  62,  Christian 
Leader  61,  Spectator  and  Time  60.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  high  position  taken  by  the  American  journals. 

The  money  spent  for  drinks  in  an  American  city  of 
200,000  inhabitants  is  put  down  at  $25,000  per  week  the 
year  round.  That  is  $1,300,000  thrown  away  and  worse, 
and  seven  tenths  of  it  comes  from  day  laborers. 
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TREASURE  TROVE— RESURRECTING  OLD  FAVORITES 


Brahma — Translation  by  Hitter 
1  am  ihe  mole  in  ihe  sunbeam,  and  I  am  the  burning  sun  ; 
••  Rest  here  ! "  I  whisper  the  atom  ;  I  call  to  the  orl>,  "  Roll  on  !  " 

I  am  the  blush  of  the  morning,  and  I  am  the  evening  breeze  ; 
I  am  the  leafs  low  murmur,  the  swell  of  the  terrible  seas  ; 

I  am  the  net,  the  fowler,  the  bird,  and  its  frightened  cry. 
The  mirror,  the  form  reflected,  the  sound  and  its  echo,  I ; 

The  lover's  passionate  pleading,  the  maiden's  whispered  fear, 

The  warrior,  the  blade  that  smites  him,  his  mother's  heart-wrung  tear  ; 

I  am  intoxication,  grapes,  wine-press,  and  must,  and  wine. 
The  guest,  the  host,  the  tavern,  the  goblet  of  crystal  fine  ; 

I  am  the  breath  of  the  flute.  I  am  the  mind  of  man, 

Gold's  glitter,  the  light  of  the  diamond,  and  the  sea  pearl's  lustre  wan  ; 

The  rose,  her  poet  nightingale,  the  songs  from  his  throat  that  rise. 
Flint  sparks,  the  taper,  the  moth  that  about  it  flies. 

I  am  both  Good  and  Evil ;  the  deed,  and  the  deed's  intent. 
Temptation,  victim,  sinner,  crime,  pardon,  punishment  ; 

I  am  what  was,  is.  will  be  ;  creation's  ascent  and  fall ; 
The  link,  the  chain  of  existence  ;  beginning  and  end  of  all. 


The  Portrait—Owen 

Midnight  past !    Not  a  sound  of  aught 

Through  the  silent  house  but  the  wind  at  his 
I  sat  by  the  dying  fire  and  thought 

Of  the  dear  dead  woman  up  stairs. 

A  night  of  tears  !  for  the  gusty  rain 

Had  ceased,  but  the  eaves  were  dripping  yet ; 
And  the  moon  looked  forth,  as  though  in  pain. 

With  her  face  all  white  and  wet. 

Nobody  with  me.  my  watch  to  keep. 

But  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  love  ; 
And  grief  had  sent  him  fast  to  sleep 

In  the  chamber  up  above. 
Nobody  else,  in  the  country  place 

All  round  that  knew  of  my  loss  beside 
But  the  good  young  priest  with  the  Raphael-face 

Who  confessed  her  when  she  died. 
The  good  young  priest  is  of  gentle  nerve. 

And  my  grief  had  moved  him  beyond  control  ; 
For  his  lips  grew  white,  as  I  could  observe. 

When  he  speeded  her  parting  soul. 
I  sat  by  the  dreary  hearth  alone  : 

I  thought  of  the  pleasant  days  of  yore : 
I  said,  ••  The  staff  of  my  life  is  gone  ; 

The  woman  I  loved  is  no  more. 
"  On  her  cold  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies. 

Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear — 
Haunting  it  o'er  with  her  tender  eyes. 

When  my  own  face  was  not  there. 
"  It  is  all  set  round  with  rubies  red. 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 
For  each  ruby  there,  my  heart  hath  bled  ; 

For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept. " 
And  I  said.  "  The  thing  is  precious  to  me  ; 

They  will  bury  her  soon  in  the  churchyard  clay  ; 
It  lies  on  her  heart  and  lost  must  be. 

II  I  do  not  take  it  away." 
I  lighted  my  lamp  at  the  dying  flame. 

And  crept  up  the  stairs  that  creaked  from  fright. 
Till  into  the  chamber  of  death  I  came. 

Where  she  lay  all  in  white. 
The  moon  shone  over  her  winding-sheet. 

There,  stark  she  lay  on  her  carven  bed  : 
Seven  burning  tapers  about  her  feet. 

Ami  seven  about  her  head. 


Meredith 

As  I  stretched  my  hand,  I  held  my  breath ; 

I  turned  as  I  drew  the  curtains  apart ; 
1  dared  not  look  on  the  face  of  death  : 

I  knew  where  to  find  her  heart. 

1  thought,  at  first,  as  my  touch  fell  there. 

It  had  warmed  that  heart  to  life,  with  love  ; 
For  the  thing  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear, 

And  1  could  feel  it  move. 

Twas  the  hand  of  a  man,  that  was  moving  slow 

O'er  the  heart  of  the  dead,— from  the  other  side  ; 
And  at  once  the  sweat  broke  over  my  brow. 

••  Who  is  robbing  the  corpse  ?"  I  cried. 
Opposite  me,  by  the  tapers'  light, 

The  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  loved. 
Stood  over  the  corpse,  and  all  as  white, 

And  neither  of  us  moved. 
"  What  do  you  here,  my  friend  ?"    .    .   The  man 

Looked  first  at  me.  and  then  at  the  dead. 
"There  is  a  portrait  here,"  he  began  ; 

"  There  is.    It  is  mine,"  I  said. 
Said  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  "  Yours,  no  doubt, 

The  portrait  was,  till  a  month  ago. 
When  this  suffering  angel  took  that  out. 

And  placed  mine  there,  I  know." 
"This  woman,  she  loved  me  well."  said  1. 

"  A  month  ago,"  said  my  (riend  to  me  : 
"And  in  your  throat,"  I  groaned.  "  you  lie  !" 

He  answered    .    .    .    "  Let  us  sec." 
"  Enough  !  "  I  returned,  "  let  the  dead  decide  ; 

And  whose  soever  the  portrait  prove, 
His  shall  it  be  when  the  cause  is  tried, 

Where  Death  is  arraigned  by  Love." 
We  found  the  portrait  there,  in  its  place  : 

We  opened  it  by  the  tapers'  shine  : 
The  gems  were  all  unchanged  ;  the  face 

Was— neither  his  nor  mine. 
"  One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least  ! 

The  face  of  the  portrait  there,"  I  cried, 
••  Is  our  friend's  the  Raphael-faced  young  priest, 

Who  confessed  her  when  she  died." 
The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red. 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 
For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled  ; 

For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept. 
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Yam  of  the  Nancy  Bell- 
'Twas  on  the  shores  that  round  the  coast 

From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span, 
That  I  found  alone,  on  a  piece  of 

An  elderly  naval  man. 
His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard 

And  weedy  and  long  was  he. 
And  I  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore  recite 

In  a  singular  minor  key  : 
"'  Oh  !  I  am  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  a  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 
And  he  shook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair. 

Till  I  really  felt  afraid. 
For  I  could  not  help  thinking  the  man  had  been  drinking, 

And  so  I  simply  said  : 

"Oh,  elderly  man,  it's  little  1  know 

Of  the  duties  of  men  of  the  sea. 
But  I'll  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 

How  you  can  possibly  be 
"  At  once  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold. 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

Then  he  gave  a  hitch,  to  his  trousers,  which 

Is  a  trick  all  seamen  larn; 
And  having  got  rid  of  a  thumping  quid, 

He  spun  this  painful  yarn: 

"  '  Twas  on  ihe  good  ship  Nancy  Bell 

That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  Sea, 
And  there  on  a  reef  we  came  to  grief 

Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

•'  And  pretty  nigh  all  of  the  crew  was  drowned 

(There  was  seventy-seven  o'  soul). 
And  only  ten  of  the  Nancy's  men 

Said  •  Here  ! '  to  the  muster  roll. 

"  There  was  me  and  the  cook  and  the  captain  bold 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  the  bo'sun  tight,  and  the  midshipmite. 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

'•  For  a  month  we'd  neither  wiltles  nor  drink. 

Till  a-hungry  we  did  feel. 
So  we  drawed  a  lot,  and  accord  in'  shot 

The  captain  for  our  meal. 

"The  next  lot  fell  to  the  Nancy's  i 
And  a  delicate  dish  he  made. 


-W.  S.  Gilbtrl 

Then  our  appetite  with  the  midshipmite 

We  seven  survivors  stayed. 
"  And  then  we  murdered  the  bo'sun  tight. 

And  he  much  resembled  pig; 
Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and  me. 

On  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 
*'  Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left, 

And  the  delicate  question,  '  Which 
Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle  ? '  arose. 

And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 
"  For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  brother,  I  did. 

And  the  cook  he  worshipped  me  ; 
But  we'd  both  be  blowed  if  we'd  either  be  stowed 

In  the  other  chap's  hold,  you  see. 
•' '  I'll  be  eat  if  you  dines  off  me,"  says  Tom. 

"  Yes,  that,"  says  I, '  you'll  be  ; ' 
"  I'm  boiled  if  I  die,  my  friend,'  quoth  I, 

And  '  Exactly  so,'  quoth  he. 
"Says  he,  •  Dear  James,  to  murder  me 

Were  a  foolish  thing  to  do. 
For  don't  you  see  that  you  can't  cook  me. 

While  I  can— and  will— cook  you  I ' 
"So  he  boils  the  water  and  takes  the  salt 

And  the  pepper  in  portions  true  ; 
(Which  he  ne'er  forgot),  and  some  chopped  shallot 

And  some  sage  and  parsley,  too. 
"  '  Come  here,"  says  he,  with  a  proper  pride, 

Which  his  smiling  features  tell, 
'  Twill  soothing  be  if  I  let  you  see 

How  extremely  nice  you'll  smell.' 
"  And  he  stirred  it  round  and  round  and  round 

And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming  froth  ; 
When  I  ups  with  his  heels,  and  smothers  his  squeals 

In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth. 
"  And  I  eats  that  cook  in  a  week  or  less. 

And,  as  1  eating  be 
The  last  of  his  chops,  why.  I  almost  drops, 

For  a  wessel  in  sight  I  see. 

«•••••  • 

•'  And  I  never  larf,  and  I  never  smile. 

And  I  never  lark  or  play  ; 
But  I  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 

I  have,  which  is  to  say : 
♦•  Oh  !  I  am  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  a  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 


Io  Vutis—W.  W.  Story 
I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  life — 
The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  o'erwhclmed  in  the  strife  ; 
Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  resounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the  chaplet  of  fame  ; 
But  the  hymn  of  the  lowly  and  humble,  the  weary,  the  broken  in  heart. 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  desperate  part  ; 
Whose  youth  had  no  flower  in  its  branches,  whose  hope  turned  in  ashes  away, 
From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at,  who  stood  at  the  dying  of  day 
With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied.  unheeded,  alone. 
With  death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and  all  but  their  faith  overthrown. 
While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus,  its  pa-an  for  those  who  have  won  ; 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant  and  high  to  the  breeze  and  the  sun 
Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors — I  stand  on  the  field  of  defeat, 
In  the  shadow,  'mongst  those  who  are  fallen  and  wounded  and  dying,  and  there 
Chant  a  requiem  low.  place  my  hand  on  their  knotted  brows,  breathe  a  prayer. 
Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper,  "  They  only  the  victory  win 
Who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  have  vanquished  the  demon  that  tempts  us  within  ; 
Who  have  held  to  their  faith,  unseduced  by  the  prize  that  the  world  holds  so  high  ; 
Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight— if  need  be,  to  die." 
Speak,  History  !    Who  are  life's  victors  ?    Unroll  thy  long  anna!,  and  say. 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors,  who  won  the  success  of  a  day  ? 
The  martyrs,  or  Nero  ?    The  Spartans,  who  fell  at  Thermopylae's  tryst, 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes  ?    His  judges,  or  Socrates  ?    Pilate,  or  Christ  ? 
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The  Boston  Herald    with  rats  as  it  is  with  nations  :  one  tribe  comes  and  dispos- 


Strange  is  the  courtship  of  common  cranes.  They  may 
often  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  Florida  peninsula  dancing 
about,  while  the  brown  female  looks  on  in  grim  amaze- 
ment The  crane  is  a  solemn  bird  and  has  more  than 
ordinary  dignity  and  repose,  but  at  this  time  the  males 
seem  possessed  of  the  frenzy  of  the  dervish.  They  leap 
into  the  air  in  short  flights,  dance  about,  pecking  at  imag- 
inary foes  ;  their  necks  seem  twisted  into  impossible  shapes, 
their  feathers  are  ruffled,  and  with  very  dainty  tread  the 
wooer  passes  before  the  silent  female.  It  is  said  the  males 
pass  in  lines  of  pairs  or  fours,  the  rivals  seeming  partners 
in  some  curious  dance,  vying  with  each  other  and  becoming 
more  and  more  excited  until  they  nearly  fall  from  exhaus- 
tion. They  rest  and  go  through  the  singular  courtship  again 
and  again  until  a  selection  is  made  by  the  female.  These 
assemblies  arc  not  always  pleasantly  ended.  When  greatly 
annoyed  after  securing  his  bride,  the  successful  suitor  takes 
wings  and  flies  away,  the  clamorous  throng  following.  The 
lovemaking  of  the  English  bustard  is  carried  on  entirely  in 
the  air  and  is  said  to  be  a  rare  sight,  the  great  creature 
giving  wondrous  exhibitions  of  its  wing  power.  The  male 
whirls  about  above  the  object  of  his  choice,  assuming  grand 
attitudes  of  attack  and  defense  ;  now  remaining  stationary 
and  then  rushing  down  as  if  to  destruction,  but  alights 
softly  and  gently  murmurs  its  love  in  bustard  tongue. 

The  Bibulous  Bumble  Bee       -       -        Philadelphia  Times 
As  I  lay  yonder  in  tail  grass 
A  drunken  bumble  t«e  went  pa*l 
Deliriuu*  with  honey  toddy. 
The  golden  vasth  around  its  !>ody 
Scarce  kept  in  his  swollen  belly 
DUtent  with  honeysuckle  jelly. 
Ro*e  liquor  and  the  sweet  pea  vine 
Had  tilled  hit  soul  with  song  dirine ; 
Deep  had  he  drunk  the  warm  night  through  : 
His  hairy  thighs  were  wet  with  dew. 
Full  many  an  antic  he  had  played 
While  the  world  went  round  through  sleep 
Oft  had  he  lit  with  thirsty  lip 
Some  flower  cup's  nectared  sweets  to  sip, 
When  on  smooth  petals  he  would  slip 
»  Or  over  tangled  stamens  trip. 

And  headlong  in  the  pollen  rolled. 
Crawl  out  quite  dusted  o'er  with  gold. 
Or  else  his  heavy  feet  would  stumble 
Against  some  bug  and  down  be'd  tumble 
Amongst  the  grass  ;  there  lie  and  grumble 
In  low  soft  bass — poor,  maudlin  bumble  1 
With  tipsy  bom  on  sleeping  wing 
He  buried  a  glee — a  bacchic  thing — 

He  learned  from  grigs  that  sing  in  June, 
Unknown  to  sober  bees  who  dwell 
Through  the  dark  hours  in  waxen  cell. 
When  south  winds  floated  him  away 
The  mu>ic  of  the  summer  day 
Lost  something  ;  sure  it  was  a  pain 
To  miss  th 


Concerning  ftats  -  -  .  .  Atlanta  Constitution 
Many  people  say  that  rats  can  tell  when  a  house  is  about 
to  fall  or  a  ship  to  sink,  and  then  they  can  carry  eggs  down 
stairs,  from  the  top  of  a  house  to  the  bottom,  without  break- 
ing. It  is  known  that  rats  dip  their  tails  in  long-necked 
bottles  containing  oil,  draw  them  out  and  lick  the  unctuous 
drops  from  the  extremity.  A  writer  says  he  once  witnessed 
a  large  gray  rat  leadinga  blind  companion  about  by  a  straw 
held  in  the  mouth.    Another  writer  informs  us  that  it  is 


sesses  another.  In  proof  whereof  he  quotes  from  a  distin- 
guished author  who  says  the  rats  that  used  to  gnaw  the 
bacon  in  Saxon  larders  in  Alfred's  reign,  that  squealed 
behind  the  wainscot  when  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  har- 
rying royalist  mansions,  that  disturbed  the  sleep  of  George 
I.,  were  a  hardy  black  species  now  seldom  seen.  Like 
the  red  men  in  presence  of  the  pale  face,  they  have  had  to 
retire  before  the  Norwegian  rat,  large  in  size  and  brown 
in  color.  Ancient  scientists  seldom  mentioned  rats  with- 
out fear  and  trembling,  giving  the  creature  credit  for  more 
than  human  intelligence.  They  believed  there  was  no  wick- 
edness that  rats  were  not  ready  to  perpetrate,  and  hence 
they  looked  upon  them  as  agents  of  the  evil  one.  In 
Scotland,  if  it  should  happen  that  a  rat  was  seen  upon 
the  back  of  a  cow,  from  that  moment  brindle  declined, 
and  went  downward  toward  the  grave.  In  Ireland  the 
bards  or  poets  (so  it  is  related)  had  the  power  of  singing, 
or,  more  properly,  of  rhyming  the  rats  to  death  ;  in  other 
words,  they  destroyed  the  creatures  by  repeating  to  them 
certain  jingling  verses.  Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  this  prac- 
tice in  his  Poetaster  as  follows  : 


"  Rhyme  them  to  death  as  they  do  Irish  rats. 
In  drumming  time." 

Southey,  in  his  Doctor,  remarks  that  whatever  man 
does,  the  busy  rat  is  present  to  witness  proceedings. 
Whether  it  be  building  a  ship,  erecting  a  residence,  trav- 
eling through  town  or  country,  plowing  a  field,  storing  a 
pantry,  or  planting  a  distant  colony,  Mr.  Rat,  Mrs.  Rat 
and  their  children  are  sure  to  have  something  to  do  in 
the  matter.  "  Man  and  his  gear  can  no  more  get  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place  without  him  than  without  the 
ghost  in  the  wagon  that  'flitted  too'"  All  things  con- 
sidered, our  friend  the  rat  is  a  very  curious,  very  mysteri- 
ous, and  yet,  withal,  a  very  sociable  creature. 

Fishes  of  the  Sea  ....  I  And  and  Water 
Though  no  sharp  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn, 
marine  fishes  are  roughly  divided,  for  convenience,  into 
three  categories — shore  fishes,  which  habitually  frequent 
coast  lines,  and  rarely  descend  to  a  greater  depth  than  300 
fathoms  ;  pelagic  fishes,  which  inhabit  the  open  sea,  most 
of  them  spawning  there  also,  and  the  deep-sea  fishes, 
which  live  where  the  influence  of  light  and  surface  tempera- 
ture is  but  little  felt.  The  shore  fishes,  according  to  Heil- 
prin,  number  upward  of  3,500  species.  Their  northern 
range  extends  to  or  beyond  the  eighty-third  parallel  of 
latitude,  but  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  they  are  not 
known  to  go  beyond  the  sixtieth  parallel.  In  the  differ- 
ent rones  these  fishes  are  largely  identical  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  basins,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  side 
of  these  basins.  Tropical  waters,  however,  produce  a 
greater  abundance  and  diversity  of  forms  than  those  of 
temperate  regions,  while  the  reefs  give  to  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans  more  species  than  the  Atlantic.  Our  still 
very  meagre  knowledge  of  the  pelagic  fishes  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  number  of  such  types  is  very  limited. 
They  diminish  rapidly  from  the  equator,  and  become  rare 
beyond  the  fortieth  parallel.  Of  the  deep-sea  fishes, 
Gunther  enumerated  upward  of  fifty  forms  supposed  to 
have  been  obtained  from  depths  exceeding  1,000  fathoms, 
twenty-six  from  depths  exceeding  2,000  fathoms,  and  nine 
from  2,500  fathoms.  Other  species  have  since  been  ob- 
tained, one  from  the  extreme  depth  of  2,900  fathoms. 
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The  Robin  John  IVhittier 

My  old  Welsh  neighbor  over  the  way 

Crept  slowly  oat  in  the  sun  of  spring. 
Pushed  from  ber  ears  the  locks  of  gray. 

And  listened  to  bear  the  robin  sing. 

Her  grandson  playing  at  marbles  stopped. 

And  cruel  in  sport,  as  boys  will  be. 
Tossed  a  stone  at  the  bird  who  hopped 

From  bough  to  bough  on  the  apple  tree. 

"  Nay  ! "  said  the  grandmother,  "  have  you  not  heard. 

My  poor,  had  hoy  !  of  the  fiery  pit, 
And  how,  drop  by  drop,  this  merciful  bird 

Carries  the  water  that  quenches  it  ? 

"  He  brings  cool  Hew  in  his  little  bill. 

And  lets  it  fall  on  the  souls  of  sin  : 
You  can  sec  the  mark  on  bis  red  breast  still 

Of  fires  that  scorch  as  be  drops  it  in. 

"  My  poor  bron  ruddy!  my  breast-burned  bird. 

Singing  so  sweetly  from  limb  to  limb. 
Very  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord 

Is  he  who  pities  the  lost  like  him  ! " 

r 

"Amen  ! "  said  I  to  the  beautiful  myth  ; 

"  Sing,  bird  of  God,  in  my  heart  as  well  ; 
Each  good  thought  to  drop  wherewith 

To  cool  and  lessen  the  fires  of  bell. 

"  Prayers  of  lore  like  rain  drops  faJI. 

Tears  of  pity  are  cooling  dew. 
And  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord  are  all 

Who  suffer  like  him  in  the  good  they  do  ! " 

Captive  Prairie  Dogs  -  -  •  The  Chicago  Mail 
"  One  time  my  father  trapped  four  or  five  of  them.  I 
don't  know  how  he  managed  it ;  I've  forgotten  that.  I 
think  they  must  have  been  young  and  foolish,  like  baby 
rats,  which  venture  where  their  pa  and  ma  would  never 
go.  My  father  brought  them  home,  and  we  children 
hugged  ourselves  in  delight  as  we  fancied  them  as  pretty 
pets  like  squirrels  or  white  rabbits.  A  cage  was  quickly 
fitted  up  ;  the  captives  were  placed  in  it  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  dainties  which  wc  fancied  could  tempt  them  to 
forget  their  captivity.  Our  parents  kept  us  away  from  the 
cage,  as  the  little  strangers  regarded  us  with  a  terror  which 
they  did  not  attempt  to  conceal.  But  we  went  to  place 
more  food  before  them  the  next  morning.  The  food  pre- 
viously provided  had  not  been  touched.  The  little  prison- 
ers sat  wearily  on  their  haunches  in  the  dark  extremity  of 
their  cell.  Childish  curiosity  was  repressed  till  the  second 
morning,  when  the  cage  was  again  visited.  The  captives 
sat  in  the  same  position,  and  no  morsel  of  the  varied  bill 
of  fare  with  which  we  had  designed  to  tempt  them  had 
been  touched.  The  water  was  undiminished  in  the  bowl. 
Another  day  passed,  the  third  morning  came,  and  we  ran 
out  to  see  our  pets.  The  sight  that  met  our  eyes  I  shall 
never  forget.  In  their  hunger  and  despair  the  poor  cap- 
tives had  eaten  their  own  feet  The  bloody  stumps  were 
a  sad  and  sickening  reproof  to  our  cruelty  in  depriving  the 
children  of  the  prairie  of  their  liberty.  We  felt  it,  children 
as  we  were,  and  silently  in  tears  we  opened  the  prison  door 
and  slipped  away  to  give  the  captives  opportunity  to  escape. 
But  it  was  too  late.  With  their  feet  gnawed  off  up  almost 
to  their  little  bodies,  they  could  scarcely  more  than  drag 
themselves  out  and  creep  into  the  grass,  where  they  died." 

Sparrow  Engineers        ....     Richmond  Whig 
There  can  be  seen  from  the  window  of  a  country  house 
near  Petersburg,  Va.,  a  sparrow's  nest  which  upsets  all  the 


statements  that  can  be  found  in  all  the  books  about  birds. 
About  level  with  the  second  story  window  of  the  house,  in  the 
trunk  of  an  old  apple  tree,  two  sparrows  began  a  month  ago 
to  excavate  a  domicile.  They  did  not  go  to  work  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  according  to  the  historians,  and  with 
twig  and  leaf  and  scraps  in  general  lace  up  a  nest  in  the 
branches,  nor  stow  away  their  little  home  in  some  cozy 
corner  of  a  water-gutter.  They  cast  tradition  to  the  winds 
and  organized  a  tunneling  company  to  l>orc  a  hole  in  the 
tree.  They  elected  themselves  president  and  vice-president, 
directors,  secretary  and  treasurer,  sublet  the  contract  to 
themselves,  took  all  the  stock  at  par,  and  without  even  a 
paragraph  in  the  papers  to  announce  the  event  stuck  their 
bills  bravely  into  the  crumbling  bark  of  the  old  apple  tree. 
Day  after  day  they  worked  turn  and  turn  about.  That  is, 
first  Mr.  Sparrow  struck  his  bill  into  the  tree,  pulled  out  as 
much  of  the  decayed  wood  as  he  could  and  then  flew  away. 
Mrs.  Sparrow  repeated  the  operation.  Both  of  them  very 
deliberately  betook  themselves  to  neighboring  twigs  and 
spat  out  the  billful  of  wood.  In  this  way,  after  nearly  a 
week's  labor,  these  two  pioneers  in  sparrow  engineering  con- 
trived to  carve  out  a  room  in  the  tree  large  enough  to  hold 
them,  and  still  leave  space  for  the  eggs  in  prospect.  After 
the  two  had  gone  to  housekeeping  in  proper  style,  two  im- 
pudent bluejays  came  rollicking  along  from  the  South,  and 
espying  this  extraordinary  cave  dwelling  of  the  Anglo- 
American  birds,  thought  it  would  be  just  the  place  for 
them.  So  they  tried  by  force  to  evict  the  sparrows ;  but 
they  did  not  succeed  in  their  piratical  endeavors. 
Rotie't  Discovery     ....      -     Sunday  Mercury 

Little  Rosie.  walking  slowly 

Past  the  verdant  meadow,  sees 
Muny  cows.  And  $omt  ure  $t*Jtiling, 

Others  lying  'neath  the  trees. 


In  the  road  stands  little  Rosie, 

Caring  not  for  dust  or  mad. 
While  her  eyes  are  bent  upon  them 

As  they  calmly  chew  their  cud. 

Great  surprise  her  face  expresses. 

For  awhile  her  lips  are  dumb ; 
Then  she  cries  out,  "  Mamma  !  mamma  ' 

All  the  cows  are  chewing  gum  ! " 

Antiquity  0/  Roosters  St.  Louis  Globe 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  pedigree  boasted  by  the  domes- 
tic fowl  has  gone  far  to  excite  the  favorable  regard  of  Bos- 
ton people  in  its  behalf.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  Eastern  Asia,  whence  ore  derived,  even  to  the  present, 
many  of  the  finest  breeds.  The  primitive  bird  of  five 
thousand  years  ago  was,  probably,  something  like  what  is 
known  to-day  as  the  "  Cochin  " — a  variety  still  common 
among  the  Chinese,  who  have  always  been  great  fanciers  of 
poultry.  The  ancient  Egyptians  kept  hens  and  were  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  artificial  incubation,  for  which  purpose 
they  employed  ovens,  heated  by  lamps  to  an  even  temperature 
of  106  degrees.  The  old  Greeks  and  Romans  had  famous 
strains  of  chickens.  In  their  time  cock  fighting  was  much 
in  vogue.  Of  the  bantams  they  raised,  Pliny  speaks,  refer- 
ring to  them  as  "  a  dwarfish  kind  of  hen  that  is  extra  little, 
and  yet  fruitful."  In  Rome  the  poultry  did  not  lack  respect 
and  consideration.  No  magistrate  would  open  or  close 
his  doors  before  their  pleasure  was  known,  and  upon  their 
direction  the  imperial  fasces  were  advanced  or  contrariwise. 
Accounts  arc  extant,  in  languages  long  dead,  of  woolly  hens, 
which  arc  said  to  have  formerly  existed  ;  of  hairy  hens  alsoi 
and  of  wingless  and  tailless  fowls  ;  of  horned  roosters  and 
other  barnyard  curiosities.  Unfortunately,  however,  like 
the  dodo  and  the  great  auk,  these  are  all  extinct 
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IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  LOVE— A  LEGAL  OPINION  * 


The  suit  of  Andrew  Meldrum  vs.  Mary  Meldrum  was 
brought  in  Denver  for  the  reconveyance  of  property  which 
Meldrum  had  given  to  his  wife  before  they  were  divorced. 
Meldrum  agreed  upon  a  divorce  separation,  and  Mary  claims 
that  she  agreed  to  reconvey  to  him  certain  property, 
which  he  had  given  her  soon  after  their  marriage.  In  the 
mean  time  she  went  away,  and  Meldrum  got  the  divorce 
himself.  Mrs.  Meldrum  claims  that  she  fully  intended 
carrying  out  her  part  of  the  contract,  but  that  in  her  absence 
Meldrum  filed  a  cross  bill  for  the  reconveyance  of  this 
property.  Meldrum  claims  that  Polly  had  been  too  intimate 
with  another  man  before  she  got  her  divorce,  and  that  for 
that  reason  he  desired  to  get  his  property  back  from  her, 
claiming  that  she  had  deceived  him  to  obtain  it.  Polly 
claims  that  her  friendship  for  the  co-respondent  was  always 
of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  that  she  married  the  plaintiff 
at  the  solicitation  of  her  parents,  and  that  there  was  no 
fraud  in  the  case.    Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court 


"  These  parties,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  were  mar- 
ried on  December  3, 1  believe  1884,  after  the  usual  season  of 
courtship,  and  on  October  3,  1886,  that  being  the  birthday 
of  defendant,  this  first  conveyance  in  controversy  was  made, 
and  a  few  months  thereafter  the  second  conveyance,  that 
being,  I  think,  the  16th  day  of  February,  1886 ;  and  this  suit 
is  brought  to  set  aside  both  these  conveyances  upon  the 
ground  of  their  being  ohtaincd  by  fraud  of  the  defendant 
on  the  plaintiff,  they  being  conveyances  without  what  is 
known  in  law  as  reliable  consideration,  but  a  '  good '  con- 
sideration if  no  fraud  exists.  The  Court  is  satisfied  from 
the  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  before 
and  afterward,  the  plaintiff  was  deeply  in  love  with  the 
defendant  to  that  extent  which  with  men  is  infatuation 
almost  ;  and  the  Court  is  further  satisfied  that  at  the  time 
and  before  and  afterward  the  defendant  did  not  at  any 
time  love  the  plaintiff,  and  that  in  one  sense  of  the  word 
the  marriage  on  her  part  was  for  a  mercenary  motive  ;  that 
is,  in  one  sense  she  married  him  for  his  money. 


"  Where  a  woman  thus  marries  a  man  for  his  money — 
and  I  mean  by  that,  he  being  rich,  wealthy,  prosperous,  will 
furnish  her  a  good  home,  and  she  will  play  upon  him  to 
have  him  expend  money  for  her  in  their  home,  and  sur- 
round her  with  luxury  and  comfort,  although  she  has  no 
affection  for  him,  but  if  she  intends  to  remain  his  wife  and 
to  spend  her  life  with  him  the  Court  cannot  say  that  that  is 
fraud,  because  it  is  apparent  to  the  Court  that  many  of  the 
marriages  in  this  age  and  time  arc  just  like  that.  So  if 
people,  although  they  have  that  mercenary  idea,  remain 
pure,  and  their  conduct  is  unexceptionable,  no  court  will 
set  aside  a  conveyance  from  the  husband  to  the  wife  be- 
cause the  wife  docs  not  love  her  husband,  or  because  the 
husband  does  not  love  the  wife.  Courts  of  equity  cannot 
measure  this  mysterious  thing  called  love  and  affection — 
can't  determine  where  the  standard  is  that  will  support  or 
defeat  a  conveyance.  It  is  beyond  the  domains  of  the  courts 
of  law  or  equity.  So  that  so  long  as  this  defendant  intend- 
ed and  purposed  to  continue  to  be  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff 
and  to  live  with  him  at  his  home  or  her  house,  and  to 
make  her  conduct  to  him  and  the  world  that  of  a  respect- 
able wife,  the  Court  can  find  no  fault  with  her,  although  it 
believes  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  affection  on  her 


part.  It  appears  to  the  Court  that  she  married  him  without 
love,  believing  that  he  was  wealthy  and  would  furnish  her 
a  good  home,  surround  her  with  comfort  and  luxury,  and 
that  her  purpose  was  to  make  the  best  of  it,  although  it  was 
barren  to  her  heart,  and  that  condition  and  frame  of  mind 
continued  up  to  and  at  the  time  of  this  first  conveyance  and 
that  the  first  conveyance  made  on  the  3d  day  of  October, 
1884,  as  a  birthday  present,  was  a  voluntary  deed  of  gift  by 
this  man  in  consideration  of  love  and  affection,  or  rather 
moved  by  love  and  affection  toward  his  wife,  and  the  pres- 
ent being  made  at  her  solicitation.  That  she  may  solicit  such 
things  I  think  there  can  be  no  controversy.  At  her  solici- 
tation and  moved  by  his  love  and  affection  for  her  he  made 
her  this  voluntary  deed  of  gift  for  the  ranch  in  Delta. 
And  the  Court  cannot  say  there  was  any  fraud  used. 


"  The  evidence  satisfies  this  Court  that  after  that  time 
this  feeling  which  is  described  by  the  defendant  herself  as 
love  and  affection,  but  which  the  Court  cannot  say  was 
love  and  affection,  but  only  toleration — simply  toleration 
of  the  presence  of  this  man  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
her  husband — that  this  feeling  had  been  undergoing,  per- 
haps, prior  to  this  time,  somewhat  of  a  change,  the  feeling 
of  toleration  growing  into  gradual  indifference  to  him  and 
his  interests,  and  this  growing  in  degrees  until  it  passed 
the  line  of  indifference  and  became  dislike,  and  ri|>ened 
from  that  into  antipathy  and  disgust  and  despair ;  and  that 
she  reached  a  point  where  hate  became  the  dominant  pas- 
sion, hate  toward  him,  utter  dislike,  utter  disgust ;  and 
that  then  she  conceived  the  design  that  she  would  obtain 
from  him  all  that  was  possible,  and  then  abandon  him. 


"  As  a  mere  moral  matter  the  Court  does  not  look  upon 
this  as  anything  particularly  heinous — that  is,  this  change 
of  heart  from  toleration  to  disgust.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  even  philosophers  cannot  trace  ;  and  the  emotions  of 
love  and  hate  arc  entirely  independent  of  the  will.  It  is 
not  any  particular  act  that  a  person  does  that  makes  one 
love  or  hate.  It  is  an  indefinable  something — a  force 
between  two  individuals  that  causes  these  emotions  of  love 
and  hate,  and  no  human  philosophy  can  trace  it.  So  the 
mere  fact  of  change  does  not  appear  to  the  Court  to 
be  particularly  heinous ;  it  is  only  the  purpose  that  is 
formed  as  the  result  of  this  ;  and  even  that  may  be  excus- 
able upon  moral  grounds,  if  it  is  not  upon  legal  ones — the 
purpose,  the  design,  that  resulted  from  this  disgust,  that 
ended  in  despair  and  in  her  getting  property  from  her 
husband  to  her  own  benefit  and  then  abandoning  him  and 
ceasing  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife.    A  ruse  of  loving. 


•From  a 


report  in  uenver  1  nnuuc 


"  The  Court  fails  to  discover  any  particularly  offensive 
thing  in  the  alleged  relations  existing  between  this  woman 
and  the  co-respondent.  Perhaps  there  was,  but  the  proof 
don't  disclose  it  sufficiently  to  believe  that  it  ever  amounted 
to  intimacy.  There  was  doubtless  a  fondness  between  them 
in  the  minds  of  both.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  love, 
but  at  least  it  does  not  appear  that  they  allowed  that  love 
to  ripen.  Her  connections  with  him  were  doubtless  impru- 
dent— doubtless  vexatious  and  distracting  to  the  man  who 
loved  her — otherwise  imprudent,  and  in  one  sense  unfaith- 
ful to  him.  With  these  views  the  Court  will  be  compelled 
to  cancel  and  set  aside  the  second  conveyance  and  to  leave 
the  first  as  valid  and  binding." 
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JOURNALISTIC  APHORISMS— WITTY  AND  MOST  WISE 


With  the  horseman,  life  is  but  a  span. — Puck. 

Whom  the  gods  love  die  drunk. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

It  is  not  tea— but  it's  nice— coffee.— Mail-Express. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  another  man's  success. — Post 

The  office  that  seeks  the  man  is  generally  the  police 
office. — Rochester  Post- Ex  press. 

The  rifle,  though  not  at  all  sociable  in  its  habits,  rarely 
goes  off  by  itself. — Harper's  Bazar. 

In  the  minds  of  men  entirely  great  there  isn't  very  much 
of  themselves. — Washington  Critic. 

"  A  woman  feels  where  man  thinks."  Yes,  and  that's 
what  makes  him  bald.— Baltimore  Sun. 

Time  waits  for  no  man  because  some  men  are  so  long 
in  coming  to  time. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss  and  a  setting  hen  hatches 
no  celluloid  eggs. — Duluth  Paragrapher. 

The  "  big  head  "  is  a  complaint  almost  always  peculiar 
to  very  small  men. — San  Francisco  Alta. 

Waiting  for  the  letter  that  never  came.  The  British 
cad  waiting  for  an  "h." — Wall  St.  News. 

"  A  public  office  is  a  private  snap  "  is  the  correct,  the 
honest,  vocalization. — Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

The  man  who  volunteers  the  information  that  he  is  sober 
is  not  to  be  believed.— Washington  Critic 

You  never  see  a  man  go  up  a  side  street  with  a  long 
string  of  fish,  never.— Ottawa  Local  News. 

We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see  when  we  sec  it  and  not 
very  much  before. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

We  repeat  certain  lies  over  and  over  again  until  we 
believe  them  ourselves. — Philadelphia  Call. 

Young  ladies  do  not  have  to  go  to  a  cook-book  to  learn 
how  to  make  "  kisses."— New  Haven  News. 

A  doctor  always  remembers  kindly  his  first  patient — if 
the  patient  lives. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

There  are  many  blessings  attached  to  poverty.  But  they 
are  fearfully  disguised — Rochester  Express. 

A  million  dollars  goes  a  long  ways  toward  makin'  an 
ordinary  citizen  a  statesman.— Boston  Globe. 

Funny,  that  after  a  man  has  given  his  word  he  should 
try  so  hard  to  keep  it  ? — St.  Alban's  Messenger. 

Most  of  the  trouble  in  life  comes  from  the  necessity  of 
having  things  you  don't  need.— S.  F.  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  think. "  This  is  probably 
when  a  person  speculates. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

After  a  lynching  bee  in  Texas,  recently,  a  couple  of  men 
hung  about,  unable  to  leave  the  scene— Sif tings. 

The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,  but  the  man  who  stays 
up  all  night  sees  "  snakes."— Yonkers  Statesman. 

It  doesn't  take  very  long  for  some  men  to  pull  the  feath- 
ers out  of  a  whisky  cocktail.— St.  Louis  Republic. 

"  It's  queer  how  some  people  make  money,"  remarked 
one  counterfeiter  to  another. — Merchant  Traveler. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  man  is  born  a  bachelor,  but  no 
woman  was  ever  born  an  old  maid. — Evening  Sun. 

The  boy  who  undertook  to  ride  a  horse  radish  is  now 
tearfully  practicing  on  a  saddle  of  mutton. — Truth. 

Yes,  a  light  rain  will  do  the  farming  community  if  it  is 
only  heavy  enough  to  come  down.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  architect  of  his,  own  fortune  often  has  to  alter  the 
plans  and  specifications. — Rochester  Post-Express. 

It  is  the  early  riser  who  catches  miasmatic  troubles  where 
there  are  any  around. — Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette. 

My  friend,  don't  have  too  many  friends  until  you  suc- 
ceed in  business.    This  is  business.— St.  Paul  Globe. 


Some  men  are  good  because  goodness  pays  best,  and 
then,  some  are  good  for  nothing.— Springfield  Union. 

Everything  is  unhealthy  except  the  uncomfortable  things 
which  nobody  cares  for. — Martha's  Vineyard  Herald. 

Material  used  in  opium  smoking  is  called  a  "  lay  out."— 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate. — Boston  Gazette. 

Richard  III.  probably  had  the  nightmare  when  he 
offered  his  kingdom  for  a  horse. — Duluth  Paragrapher. 

Politically  "  above  suspicion  "  is  first  cousin,  perhaps  a 
nearer  relation,  to  "beneath  contempt." — N.  Y.  Times. 

There  is  something  peculiar  about  gravity — in  the  earth 
it  attracts  while  in  men  it  repels.— Binghamton  Leader. 

The  man  who  lends  a  hand  too  often  frequently  finds 
himself  without  a  leg  to  stand  on. — Providence  Journal. 

Talk  is  cheap.  If  talk  were  dear  we  should  have  less 
trouble  and  more  work  in  Congress. — Philadelphia  Press. 

To  the  young  man  who  has  been  too  fast  there  will 
come  a  time  when  he  must  wait. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Would-be-Suicide  :  Yes,  there  is  luck  in  odd  numbers. 
You  drown  the  third  time  you  sink. — N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

The  collector  of  paradoxes  is  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
man  who  "  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fast  life." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

The  judges  are  now  nearly  as  well  paid  as  the  baseball 
players,  but  the  game  is  not  so  interesting. — Toronto  News. 

If  your  hat  blows  off  in  the  street  follow  it  with  gentle 
dignity.   Somebody  will  chase  it  for  you.— Harper's  Bazar. 

A  small  man  is  not  necessarily  a  big  liar,  but  every  big 
liar  is  a  small  man  in  a  small  business — Oil  City  Blizzard. 

Wanted  for  a  museum — any  one  of  any  three  cheers  that 
were  not  "  given  with  a  will." — San  Francisco  Examiner. 

When  a  man  has  a  conviction  that  the  world  owes  him  a 
living,  the  best  and  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  go  to  work 
immediately  and  collect  the  debt. — Maritime  Reporter. 

"Gentleness  cannot  be  kicked  into  a  cow."  says  an  ex- 
change. Neither  can  tenderness  or  there  wouldn't  be  so 
much  tough  beefsteak  where  we  board. — Danville  Breeze. 

"  It  is  not  the  reformer  who  talks  loudest  who  does  most 
good."  A  silver  dollar  always  makes  more  noise  in  the 
contribution  box  than  a  $5  bill.  —  Albany  Journal- 
Very  often  the  man  who  "  boils  with  indignation  "  one 
day  simmers  with  regTet  the  next  moming,  especially  if 
his  wrath  be  put  in  cold  type. — Baltimore  American. 

How  much  argument  it  takes,  often,  to  answer  a  question 
which  there  is  no  occasion  for  asking,  or  to  establish  a 
point  already  obvious  !— Syracuse  Christian  Advocate. 

To  see  an  expression  of  severe  simplicity  and  childlike 
innocence  in  a  man's  face,  watch  him  when  he  gets  two 
dollars  change  out  of  a  one  dollar  bill. — Boston  Globe. 

The  worst  hindrance  to  church  growth  is  the  habit  that 
some  of  the  members  have  of  borrowing  trouble  and  pay- 
ing a  high  rate  of  interest. — Hartford  Religious  Herald. 

Many  a  man  can  show  resignation  in  a  great  bereave- 
ment whose  daily  life  is  in  large  part  devoted  to  grumbling 
over  the  little  ills  of  life. — Christian  Inquirer. 

When  William  Shakespeare  lived  (says  a  Bostonian) 
there  was  no  Boston.  That  was  William's  gravest  mistake- 
He  ought  to  have  postponed  himself. — Observer. 

"Something  must  be  done  to  clean  out  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust !  " — Exchange.  We  echo  the  sentiment.  Let  it 
swallow  the  Castor  Oil  Trust. — Chicago  Tribune. 

What  a  beautifully  silent  old  world  it  would  be  if  men 
talked  only  as  much  as  they  think.  A  fellow  would  have 
to  carry  an  old-fashioned  rattle  to  make  a  noise  with. — 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 
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ALEXANDRE  DUMAS— HOW   HE    LIVES   AND  WORKS* 


Nobody  in  France  is  better  known  to  the  general  public, 
nobody  has  addressed  bolder  words  to  the  world  at  large, 
nobody  has  been  more  prodigal  of  his  talent  and  good  for- 
tune, than  Alexandre  Dumas.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
nobody  guards  himself  more  carefully  from  the  intrusion 
of  curious  outsiders.  You  must  be  of  his  intimate  circle 
if  you  would  know  the  private  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 
"  I  give  the  world  the  best  of  me,"  he  once  said  ;  "  my 
mind,  what  I  know,  what  I  find.  In  return  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  keep  for  my  friends  and  those  who  have  an  affec- 
tion for  me  something  which  they  alone  may  see."  As  I 
have  the  honor  of  enjoying  Alexandre  Dumas'  friendship, 
I  am  able  to  speak  with  exactness  about  his  inner  life, 
about  his  charming  home  and  his  delightful  family. 


Alexandre  Dumas  de  la  Pailleterie  is  now  sixty-three, 
but  he  enjoys  such  good  health  and  is  always  in  such 
happy  spirits  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  his 
grand  climacteric.  Look  at  that  proud,  powerful  head, 
without  a  wrinkle  on  its  front,  with  the  black  hair  of 
younger  days  now  gray  and  frizzy,  scarcely  thinned  even 
on  the  crown.  The  forehead  is  lofty  and  haughty,  heavy 
brows  arch  the  soft  blue  eyes,  the  lips  are  voluptuous,  and 
disclose  a  fine  set  of  white  teeth  when  the  face  breaks  into 
a  smile.  The  heavy  lower  jaw  ends  in  a  prominent  chin. 
The  complexion  is  a  dull  brown,  as  if  tanned,  and  is 
relieved  by  a  delicate  rose  tint  on  the  cheeks.  Dumas  is 
tall,  robust,  solidly  built.  His  broad  shoulders  are  a  little 
rounded.  He  has  muscular  hands,  streaked  with  veins  en 
relief,  the  fingers  being  supple  and  delicate — the  hand  of  a 
writer,  or,  if  necessary,  of  an  athlete. 

Dumas  lives  at  No.  98  Avenue  de  Villiers,  in  a  fine  new 
quarter  of  Paris,  which  was  a  sandy  plain  fifteen  years  ago. 
His  hotel  is  three  stories  high.  You  enter  from  the  street 
into  a  garden.  The  front  door  is  on  the  left,  while  the 
servants'  quarters,  stables  and  carriage  house  are  at  the 
back  of  the  garden.  You  arc  first  struck  by  a  large  statue 
of  the  elder  Dumas,  one  of  the  last  creations  of  Gustave 
Dore,  a  copy  of  the  statue  which  adorns  the  Place  Mal- 
sherbes,  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  On  either  hand  arc 
two  remarkable  ecclesiastic  stalls  of  the  Renaissance,  while 
above  them  thick  ivy  leaves  cover  the  high  walls  that  shut 
in  the  garden.  To  enter  the  house,  you  must  ring  again 
at  the  double  glass  door,  which  is  opened  by  a  man  ser- 
vant, who  shows  you  the  way  into  the  drawing-room,  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  parts.  This  salon  was  formed  by 
pulling  down  a  partition  and  throwing  together  two  large 
rooms.  The  portion  on  the  right,  as  you  enter,  is  fur- 
nished in  Louis  XV.  style.  The  furniture  is  covered  with 
rose-colored  figured  silk,  the  figures  consisting  of  large 
white  medallions,  with  bouquets  of  red  and  tea  roses  in  the 
center.  To  the  left,  in  front  of  the  mantel-piece,  with  a 
large  mirror  over  it,  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mme. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  by  the  well-known  artist,  Jules  Lefevre. 

The  other  half  of  the  drawing-room  is  separated  from 
the  part  described  by  a  life-size  white  marble  nymph, 
standing  on  a  dark  purple  velvet,  pedestal.  And  this  por- 
tion of  the  salon  differs  entirely  from  the  other  half.  Here 
everything  is  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  chairs  and  tables 
are  of  stained  bamboo  and  :ire  upholstered  in  faded  rose- 

*  From  article  by  Theodore  Massiac  of  Figaro  in  N.  V.  Star. 


colored  velours  de  Genes.  The  doors  are  made  of  bamboo 
and  the  ceiling  is  decorated  with  Japanese  drawings.  On 
every  hand  are  Chinese  fans,  screens  of  ancient  Chinese 
lacquer  and  odd  figures  and  knicknacks  from  the  East, 
among  them  a  gilded  Buddha  emerging  from  his  shell. 
The  skin  of  an  enormous  brown  bear  on  the  floor  also 
attracts  attention.  Here  it  is  that  the  host  receives  ordi- 
nary visitors,  and  those  who  come  to  make  ceremonious 
calls.  Intimate  friends  climb  two  flights  of  a  fine  old 
oaken  staircase  to  the  study  of  the  dramatist,  where  the  eye 
is  gratified  with  a  mass  of  pictures  and  books.  In  the 
middle  of  this  well-lighted  room  is  an  immense  writing 
table  laden  with  letters,  papers,  books  and  a  stand  of  pen- 
holders, where  bristle  as  many  as  thirty  yellow  goose-quills. 
Dumas  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  steel  nor  the  gold 
pen,  and  the  legibility  of  his  chirography  suffers  in  conse- 
quence. Next  to  this  study  is  the  author's  bedroom. 
Here  are  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art,  a  beautiful  set 
of  Sevres  and  Saxe  being  especially  noticeable  on  the 
mantel-piece.  The  bed  is  low  and  wide,  with  a  spring  and 
hair  mattress.  The  only  luxurious  things  in  the  room  are 
objects  of  art.  There  is  an  admirable  picture  gallery,  com- 
posed principally  of  modern  pictures ;  everything  in  the 
dining-room  is  in  the  best  of  taste. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Alexandre  Dumas  married  a 
noble  native  of  Finland — Princess  Narischkine,  nee  Knar- 
ring— by  whom  he  has  had  two  daughters— Colette,  mar- 
ried about  seven  years  ago  to  M.  Maurice  Lippmann,  and 
Jeannine.  But  the  father  still  preserves  most  of  the  habits 
acquired  when  a  young  bachelor.  Dumas  is  an  early  riser. 
He  is  out  of  bed  at  6.30  in  summer  and  at  7  in  winter. 
After  dressing  he  goes  to  his  study,  where  he  lights  his 
own  fire,  reads  his  letters,  receives  his  friends  and  works  a 
little.  He  does  not  read  the  papers,  for  he  generally  hears 
the  news  before  it  gets  into  the  journals.  His  first  break- 
fast consists  of  a  glass  of  cold  milk  ;  the  second,  which 
occurs  at  noon,  is  a  very  plain  meal.  After  eating,  Dumas 
works  until  about  four,  when  he  goes  out  for  a  promenade. 
He  walks  rapidly,  with  head  erect,  rolling  his  shoulders  a 
little.  He  dines  at  seven  and  goes  to  bed  between  ten  and 
eleven.  He  is  a  light  eater,  but  a  heavy  sleeper.  He 
needs  from  eight  to  nine  hours  of  repose.  He  enjoys 
exercise  and  plays  billiards  with  this  in  view.  He  is  very 
orderly.  I  have  seen  him  more  than  once,  feather  duster 
in  hand,  busily  employed  in  dusting  his  study ;  at  another 
time,  I  have  found  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  aided  by  a  ser- 
vant, changing  the  place  of  a  piece  of  furniture.  It  is  on 
Sunday  that  he  indulges  in  this  house-cleaning  mania. 

Toward  the  middle  of  May,  Alexandre  Dumas  leaves 
Paris  for  Marly,  a  few  miles  away,  where  he  bought  a  place 
some  time  ago.  One  <>f  his  neighbors  is  Victorien  Sardou. 
The  whole  family  accompanies  him,  even  M.  and  Mme. 
Lippmann  and  the  grandchildren.  At  the  end  of  June 
they  all  move  on  to  Puys,  near  Etretat,  on  the  Channel, 
where  the  dramatist  has  a  fine  establishment,  and  where  he 
remains  until  the  end  of  September.  Here  it  is  that  Dumas 
docs  most  of  his  literary  work,  and  here  will  be  finished  his 
new  five-act  drama  which  is  to  be  brought  out  next  winter 
at  the  Theatre  Francais.  The  piece  is  already  under  way, 
but  the  author  will  not  go  seriously  to  work  at  it  until  sur- 
rounded  with  the  quiet  of  the  seas.de. 
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To  Love — Shakespeare 
— "  Is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  alt  made  of  wishes. 
All  adoration,  duty  and  observance  ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  ail  obedience." 

The  Wanton — Rosalind 
"  Love  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee, 

Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  my  eyes  he  makes  his  nest. 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast. 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 
Ah!  Wanton!  Wanton!" 

Bondage  of  Love— The  Spectator 
Love  holds  me  so  ! 
I  would  that  I  could  go ! 
I  flutter  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro. 
In  vain — Love  holds  me  so. 

Love,  let  me  go — 

I  seek  him  high  and  low, 

I  wander  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro. 

In  vain,  in  vain— and  life  is  cruel  woe. 

Since  Love  has  let  me  go. 

Love  is  Love— Richard  Real/ 
Art  is  fine— but  love  is  finer. 

Who  can  paint  a  soul  ? 
Scek'st  thou  beauty  ?  What's  dinner, 

Fragment  or  the  whole  ? 

Song  is  sweet— but  love  is  sweeter. 

Was  there  ever  hymn. 
That  for  compass  or  for  meter. 

Awed  the  seraphim  ? 

Thought  is  great— but  love  is  greater. 

Who  can  search  out  truth  ? 
Love  alone  is  revelator  ; 

Love  is  love,  in  sooth. 

Irreconcilable — Home  Journal 
Love  is  love,  and  fate  is  fate; 
Age  and  youth  should  never  mate. 
Age  is  bent  and  full  of  care. 
Youth  and  love  arc  debonair ; 
Fate  is  cold  and  love  is  hot. 
Youth  is  warm  and  age  is  not ; 
Youth  goes  laughing,  out  of  breath. 
Age  goes  whining  down  to  death  ; 
Youth  and  age  should  never  mate— 
For  youth  is  love,  and  age  is  fate. 

True  Love — Boston  Journal 
I  think  true  love  is  never  blind, 

But  rather  brings  an  added  light ; 
An  inner  vision  quick  to  find 

The  beauties  hid  from  common  sight 

No  soul  can  ever  clearly  see 
Another's  highest,  noblest  part, 

Save  through  the  sweet  philosophy 
And  loving  wisdom  of  the  heart. 

Your  unanointed  eyes  shall  fall 

On  him  who  tills  my  soul  with  light ; 
You  do  not  see  my  friend  at  all 

You  see  what  hides  him  from  your  sight. 
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I  see  the  feet  that  fain  would  climb. 

You  but  the  steps  tliat  turn  astray  ; 
I  sec  the  soul  unharmed,  sublime. 

You  but  the  garment  and  the  ciay. 

You  see  a  mortal,  weak,  misled. 

Dwarfed  ever  by  the  earthly  clod  ; 
I  see  how  manhood,  perfected, 

May  reach  the  stature  of  a  god. 

Blinded  I  stood,  as  now  you  stand. 

Till  on  mine  eyes,  with  touches  s' 
Love,  the  deliverer,  laid  his  hand, 

And  lo  !  I  worship  at  his  feet ! 

Dream  Love — A'.  O.  Times- Democrat 
There  is  a  male  for  every  heart 

That  throbs  l>cneath  the  sun. 
Though  some  by  Tate  are  kept  apart 

Till  life  is  nearly  done  ; 
Where  is  the  loyal  heart  and  hand 

Shall  make  my  life  complete  ? 
God  bless  my  Love,  on  sea  or  land. 

Until  our  paths  shall  meet ! 

My  faith  is  sure 

And  will  endure. 
Till  that  glad  hour  shall  be; 

Sweet  moment  haste 

Across  the  waste 
And  bring  my  Love  to  me. 

The  glow  of  mom  is  in  her  face, 

Its  dew-lights  in  her  eyes, 
Amid  her  hair  the  peerless  grace 

That  tints  the  morning  skies  ; 
And.  oh,  her  feet,  her  little  feet, 

They  are  so  lithe  and  small, 
I  dream  I  catch  their  rhythmic  beat 

Whene'er  the  rose  leaves  fall. 

Yes,  oft  in  dreams 
With  sunny  gleams 
Her  winsome  smile  I  see. 
Sweet  moment  haste 
Across  the  waste 
And  bring  my  Love  to  me  ! 
Love's  Reveillee—From  L  Amour 
Love  in  a  lethargy  once  slept 

A  week  without  awaking ; 
And  day  and  night  his  mother  wept, 

As  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 
The  graces  pinched  the  boy  in  vain  ; 

He  never  felt  their  stinging. 
They  sang  to  him  a  Papain  strain  ; 
He  slept  through  all  the  singing. 

To  Jove  at  length  the  goddess  soared 

Most  miserably  crying. 
"  Oh  save  my  son,  heaven's  mightiest  Lord  ! 

The  God  of  Love  is  dying  ! " 
"  To  earth."  said  Jove,  "  once  more  repair. 

And  cease  your  cries  and  weeping. 
A  friendly  leach  will  meet  you  there. 

Who'll  cure  Love's  over  sleeping." 

Venus  flew  back  ;  the  boy  was  free  ; 

For  Jove,  on  special  mission, 
Had  sent  him  green-eyed  Jealousy, 

Juno's  own  stale  physician. 
The  cure,  much  worse  than  the  disease, 

Olympus  shook  with  laughter  ; 
For  Love  was  never  at  his  ease, 

And  never  slumbered  after. 
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KANSAS  AND  PARSON  JIM— A  FRONTIER  SKETCH* 


Rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago  there  was,  about 
midway  between  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  a  point  of 
the  road  where  the  broad  valley  narrowed  into  a  deep  and 
wide  gorge  known  as  the  George  Washington  Gulch.  If 
one  had  about  that  time  quietly  investigated  among  the 
strange  characters  who  formed  the  curiously  cosmopolitan 
population  of  that  Colorado  valley  with  a  view  to  learning 
who  among  their  number  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
he  would  have  found  that  "the  parson  "  was  the  man. 

Parson  Jim's  record  and  capabilities  were  hardly  such 
as  would  recommend  him  as  a  candidate  for  church  in 
communities  laying  claim  to  advanced  civilization.  He 
could  not  read  the  Pentateuch  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or 
discuss  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  but  he  was  a  dead  shot 
with  a  revolver,  and  could  ride  the  back  of  a  bucking 
broncho.  The  Westminster  Catechism  was  a  sealed  book 
to  Parson  Jim,  but  he  could  set  a  broken  limb,  raise  a  tent, 
or  build  a  shanty  with  the  next  man.  And  because  he  was 
as  cool  as  ice  when  fiery  blood  coursed  through  the  veins 
of  other  men— because  he  was  as  brave  as  a  lion— because 
he  was  gentle  as  a  woman  with  sick  men — because  he  had 
a  big  heart— because  he  spoke  kindly  words— and  because 
nothing  came  amiss  to  Parson  Jim,  the  rough  specimens 
of  humanity  in  George  Washington  Gulch  loved  him. 

Parson  Jim  made  his  appearance  in  the  Gulch  during 
the  winter  immediately  following  the  summer  when  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Green  made  his  important  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  silver  in  the  valley.  He  arrived  on  a  handsome 
roan  mare,  without  bag  or  baggage,  and  made  his  quarters 
at  the  rude  hotel  connected  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Sam- 
ple Rooms.  During  the  evening  there  was  a  scuffle  in  the 
large  bar-room  and  the  new-comer  looked  in  through  one  of 
the  doors  to  sec  what  was  the  trouble.  A  young  and  slender 
lad  was  struggling  with  a  brutal-looking,  muscular  giant  of 
twice  his  age.  Just  as  the  new  arrival  appeared  on  the 
scene,  the  younger  combatant  got  in  a  blow  which  evi- 
dently hurt.  Quick  as  lightning  the  big  fellow  drew  his 
knife,  and  raised  it  preparatory  to  plunging  it  into  the  lad. 

"  Hands  off,  you  bully ! "  shouted  the  stranger  in  the 
doorway.  The  burly  fighter  glanced  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  these  words  came. 

"  Drop  that  knife  ! "  thundered  the  stranger,  at  the  same 
time  laving  his  hand  upon  his  pistol  pocket. 

The  bully  noticed  the  last-named  action  and,  letting  go 
the  boy,  drew  a  heavy  revolver,  which  he  leveled  at  the 
interfering  stranger. 

"  Throw  up  your  hands,  quick  !  "  shouted  the  latter. 
But  the  fellow  did  not  hear  the  warning.  Click !  went 
the  hammers  of  the  pistols.  Rang !  went  one  of  the  re- 
volvers— the  stranger's — and  the  big  man  fell — dead. 

Then  there  was  a  momentary  silence,  followed  by  some 
queer  ejaculations  :  "Dead  as  a  Injin!"  "  Sarved  him 
right  !  "  "  Stranger's  a  plucky  un  !  "  "  Bc-cwtifut  shot !  " 
"  Who  air  you,  stranger,  anyhow  ? " 

"  Boys,"  said  the  new  arrival,  when  at  last  he  had  a 
chance  to  s|xak,  "  this  is  a  sort  of  business  that  I  am  not 
fond  of.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  though,  as  it  has 
been  to-night.  I  am  sorry  ;  but  let's  say  no  more  about  it 
You  want  to  know  who  1  am  ?  Well,  I'm  a  preacher ;  and 
there'll  be  preaching  in  this  room,  with  the  landlord's  per- 
mission, next  Sunday  moming  at  ten  o'clock." 

It  was  a  strange  introduction  for  a  preacher,  but  it  was 
perhaps  the  best  one  he  could  have  had  in  that  wild  place. 
•  From  Chambers'  Journal. 


In  those  old  coach  days  there  was  one  serious  drawback 
to  traveling  between  Denver  and  George  Washington 
Gulch — the  road  was  infested  by  a  small  but  hitherto 
invincible  band  of  desperadoes  under  the  leadership  of 
a  regular  daredevil  known  as  "  Kansas."  This  man  Kan- 
sas" had  attacked  and  robbed  the  coaches  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen times  within  six  months,  and  though  he  had  never 
been  known  to  be  accompanied  by  more  than  three  con- 
federates, his  band  was  the  terror  of  the  stage  drivers. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  a  summer  day  when,  with  the 
exception  of  a  party  of  gamblers  at  the  Sample  Rooms, 
all  the  citizens  of  the  Gulch  were  soundly  sleeping,  a  soli- 
tary horseman  rode  up  to  the  unpretentious  shanty  which 
did  duty  for  a  parsonage.  It  was  nothing  but  a  two-roomed 
hut,  rudely  constructed  and  roughly  furnished.  On  this 
occasion  the  "parsonage"  was  in  sole  charge  of  Ah  Wing, 
a  "heathen  Chinee  " — Parson  Jim's  cook  and  chambermaid. 
The  parson  was  off,  as  he  frequently  was,  on  a  trip  down 
the  valley.  The  Celestial  was  surprised  and  frightened, 
when  he  was  summoned  by  a  violent  hammering  at  the  bar- 
red door.  He  cautiously  drew  back  the  wooden  bolt  and 
peered  out.  Close  to  the  door  he  beheld  a  stalwart  man,  with 
long,  black  hair  and  heavy  mustache,  holding  in  one  hand 
the  bridle  of  a  large  horse,  on  his  stalwart  left  arm  he 
carried  a  girl,  evidently  dead  or  in  a  fainting  condition. 

"  Where  is  the  parson  ? "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Parson  Jim  he  go  way  rouchee  ;  he  no  come  home  till 
Slunday,"  replied  the  surprised  Chinaman. 

"  Well,  hold  my  horse.  This  young  woman  is  very  sick, 
and  I'm  going  to  lay  her  on  the  parson's  bed." 

He  entered  the  room  and  tenderly  laid  his  burden  on 
the  camp  cot  which  Parson  Jim  used  for  a  bed.  Then  he 
tore  a  fly-leaf  from  an  old  book  which  he  saw  lying  around, 
and  wrote  hastily  and  somewhat  clumsily  a  few  words. 

"  See  here,"  he  said  to  the  Chinaman,  as  he  stepped  to 
the  door,  "  give  this  piece  of  paper  to  the  parson  as  soon 
as  he  returns.  This  young  lady  has  fainted.  Pretty  soon 
she  will  come  around.  When  she  does  sec  that  you  take 
good  care  of  her.    My  name  is  Kansas." 

The  Chinaman  perceptibly  trembled  as  he  heard  the 
dreaded  name,  but  said  nothing,  and  the  handsome  stranger 
sprang  to  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

Ah  Wing  quietly  surveyed  his  new  charge,  and  saw  that 
she  was  a  yellow-haired,  fair-complexioned  girl  of  perhaps 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  slender,  and  evidently  unused  to 
work  of  any  kind.  The  Chinaman  kept  watch  all  night, 
and  noticed  that  the  girl  passed  from  her  faint  into  an  easy 
slumber. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  moming,  and  the  girl  was  still 
sleeping,  when  Parson  Jim  returned.  Ah  Wing  handed  the 
note  to  his  master.  It  was  written  in  a  rough,  unknown 
hand,  but  this  is  what  he  managed  to  decipher  : 

Parson  :  You  are  understood  to  be  a  pretty  good  fellow.  This 
girl's  father  was  accidentally  shot  this  evening  in  a  scuffle  with  the 
coach  people.  She  must  be  cared  for.  and  I  select  you  for  the  job. 
I  know  your  record,  and  you  arc  the  only  man  in  Colorado  I  would 
trust  with  an  unprotected  girl.  I  will  sec  that  you  are  supplied  from 
time  to  time  with  money  for  her  keep.  Be  true  to  this  trust,  or  look 
out  for  Kansas. 

The  parson  twirled  the  paper  in  his  fingers,  shoved  it 
into  his  hip  pocket,  and  then  questioned  Ah  Wing. 

"  What  kind  of  a  fellow  brought  the  girl  here  ?" 

"Muchcc  fine  Mclican  man,"  replied  the  Chinaman. 

"  Would  you  know  him  again  if  you  saw  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  siree.    Ah  Wing  no  fool." 
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Half  an  hour  later  the  fair  young  stranger  opened  her 
eyes,  and  the  parson,  in  his  homely  but  pleasant  way,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  her  feel  at  home. 

"  I  am  afraid,  miss,  that  you  have  just  passed  through 
serious  trouble,  but  try  and  feel  that  you  are  at  least  safe 
and  among  friends.  You  are  welcome  to  all  this  poor 
house  affords,  and  anything  that  we  can  do  for  you." 

But  the  girl  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  could  speak 
no  words  but  "  Poor  father — poor  father  ! " 

Later  on.  Parson  Jim  learned  that  she  and  her  father 
were  the  only  passengers  on  the  preceding  day  to  Denver, 
and  that  they  were  passing  through  to  Colorado  Springs 
on  their  way  to  New  Orleans.  The  coach  was  attacked  by 
highwaymen,  and  as  the  girl's  father,  Mr.  Winship,  rather 
unwisely  resisted  them,  he  was  shot  dead.  Then  the  girl 
had  fainted,  and  remembered  nothing  until  she  had  found 
herself  in  Parson  Jim's  best  room.  Her  name,  she  said, 
was  Ethel  Winship. 

Putting  the  girl's  story  and  the  contents  of  the  note 
together,  it  looked  as  though  the  desperado  Kansas  had 
killed  the  girl's  father,  and,  prompted  by  some  feeling  of 
remorse,  had  undertaken  to  help  the  bereaved  daughter. 

A  day  or  two  later,  when  Ethel  was  somewhat  rested, 
Parson  Jim  had  another  talk  with  her. 

"  What  would  you  like  to  do  ? "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  sir,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do.  Get  me  work 
of  some  kind  here  in  this  place.  We  had  no  friends — 
father  and  I  had  lived  and  traveled  together  since  my 
mother  died,  many  years  ago.  We  were  getting  poor,  too, 
I  know,  and  my  father  had  some  plans  of  his  own,  but 
what  they  were  I  do  not  know." 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Parson  Jim,  in  his  kindly  voice, 
"lam  truly  sorry  for  you.  If  you  can  be  content  in  my 
rough  home  for  a  while,  stay  here  until  we  can  manage 
something  better  for  you.  I  have  no  one  for  whom  I  care 
or  who  cares  for  mc — only  the  boys  in  the  camp." 

So  she  stayed,  and  found  that  Parson  Jim's  words  were 
true.  She  could  not  have  been  treated  more  as  a  lady  had 
she  been  an  earl's  daughter  and  the  guest  of  a  dowager 
duchess.  As  the  weeks  passed,  Parson  Jim  managed  to 
add  a  couple  of  cute  little  rooms  to  the  parsonage,  one  of 
which  was  "  my  lady's  chamber,"  and  the  other  the  "  par- 
lor." Then,  too,  pretty  carpets  and  furniture  came  from 
Denver,  and  the  boys  began  to  think  the  parson  was  put- 
ting on  "  lugs. "  But  they  excused  a  good  deal  in  the 
parson,  and  really  vied  with  one  another  in  paying  homage 
in  their  rough  way  to  the  parson's  ward. 

Of  course,  they  soon  knew  the  story,  and  Parson  Jim 
had  shown  the  Hon.  Samuel  Green  and  one  or  two  others 
the  note  that  Kansas  had  left  with  Ethel  Winship. 

Three  years  slipped  quickly  away  at  George  Washington 
Gulch.  The  robber  had  evidently  not  forgotten  his  promise 
to  provide  for  the  girl,  for  at  odd  times  a  packet  of  money 
had  been  found  on  the  parson's  window-sill  marked  "  From 
Kansas."  It  had  always  been  placed  there  over  night  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  for  no  one  was  ever  seen  to  do  it. 
Parson  Jim  himself  still  preached  every  Sunday  in  the  Sam- 
ple Roams,  and  was  still  a  prime  favorite  with  the  miners. 

Ethel  Winship  had  grown  into  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
was  as  good  as  she  was  pretty.  Parson  Jim  perceived  this. 
Parson  Jim  was  in  love  with  bis  ward. 

One  evening  in  the  springtime  he  told  Ethel  of  his  love 
and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  dear  Jim,"  said  the  girl. 
"  Myself  is  the  only  reward  which  I  can  offer  any  man, 
because  I  have  naught  else.  So  I  have  long  ago  made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  myself  to  offer,  if  needs  be,  as  a  reward 
to  the  man  who  shall  kill  or  capture  Kansas.   If  it  were  not 


for  that  firm  resolve  I  would  say  '  Yes '  at  once — for,  Jim, 
you  deserve  my  love  and  all  I  can  give  you." 

Parson  Jim  heard  these  words  sadly  enough,  but  he 
thought  too  much  of  Ethel  and  her  resolves  to  seek  hastily 
to  turn  her  from  her  purpose,  even  for  his  own  benefit. 

Early  in  the  following  summer,  toward  sunset,  Ethel  sat 
on  the  porch  of  the  parsonage,  quite  alone.  The  parson 
was  away,  and  had  been  away  all  day,  and  might  not  return 
until  the  following  evening.  One  of  the  men  from  the 
Gulch  approached  and  doffed  his  hat. 

"  Parson  in,  miss  ? " 

"  No,  Zeke  ;  he  is  away  to-day." 

"  Well,  I  wuz  jest  a  goin'  to  tell  him  that  we've  got  news 
that  Kansas  is  likely  ter  be  up  ter  mischief  'way  about  ten 
miles  along  ther  valley  ter  night.  It's  the  first  time  we  ever 
got  a  pointer  as  ter  Kansas 's  tricks,  and  some  uv  us  thought 
as  like  enuff  we  might  make  up  a  little  crowd  to  down  his 
nobs.  Parson's  mostly  game  fer  business  that's  right  an' 
squar,  so  I  came  up  to  tell  him." 

Ethel's  eyes  Bashed  and  the  warm  blood  coursed  quickly 
through  her  veins  as  a  wild  thought  occurred  to  her.  She 
could  ride  like  an  Indian,  and  she  was  a  dead  shot ;  Parson 
Jim  had  taken  a  special  delight  in  making  her  a  good  horse- 
woman and  clever  with  a  pistol. 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said.    "I'm  not  going  to  ask  if  I  may 
go  ;  I  am  going,  Zeke." 

"  All  right  miss,  only  it's  risky  work  an'  not  fit  for  ladies. 
Mebbe  ther  parson  wouldnt't  like  fer  yer  ter  go  ?" 

"Yes,  he  would,  Zeke — yes,  he  would." 

So  Ethel  joined  the  party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  armed 
men  who  rode  out  that  night  for  the  purpose  of  captur- 
ing, if  possible,  Kansas  and  his  desperadoes.  They  rode 
in  as  wide  a  line  as  the  valley  would  permit,  so  that  no 
company  of  horsemen  might  pass  them  unnoticed.  About 
ten  o'clock  at  night  they  espied  four  horsemen,  evidently 
awaiting  the  coach,  and  closed  in  upon  them.  There 
was  a  sharp,  quick  interchange  of  pistol  shots.  Three 
of  the  robbers  and  three  of  their  pursuers  fell  from  their 
saddles.  The  fourth  desperado  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  dashed  right  through  the  crowd  of  miners,  who, 
in  their  surprise  at  his  action,  allowed  him  to  pass.  The 
desperate  man  emptied  all  the  charges  of  his  revolver  be- 
hind him  as  he  galloped,  threw  the  pistol  down  and  drew 
another  from  his  belt.  He  rode  in  the  direction  of  Ethel 
and  Zeke.  and  they  could  see  that  he  was  a  magnificent 
man,  with  long  black  hair  and  a  black  mustache. 

"  Kansas  !  "  muttered  Zeke. 

Ethel  no  sooner  heard  that  detested  name  than  she  lev- 
eled a  revolver  at  the  man  riding  rapidly  past.  Click — 
bang — and  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  brain  of  the  highwayman. 
A  dozen  men  rode  up  and  lifted  the  man.    He  was  dead. 

They  laid  him  back  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  men 
more  curious  than  the  rest,  proceeded  to  examine  the 
wound  in  his  temple.  To  do  so  he  brushed  back  the  long 
hair  and  found  it  was  false.  Then  he  looked  closely  at  the 
heavy  mustache ;  that  also  was  false  ;  so  he  pulled  both 
wig  and  mustache  from  the  dead  man.  As  he  did  so  a 
long  and  piercing  scream  rent  the  air,  and  Ethel  Winship 
threw  herself  upon  the  corpse  of  the  highwayman. 

"  Oh.  my  God  !  my  poor  Jim  ! — my  poor  Jim  !  I  have 
murdered  you  ! "  and  then  she  fainted. 

"  Parson  Jim  I"  almost  whispered  a  dozen  men. 

One  of  the  slightly  wounded  ruffians,  who  stood  near, 
between  two  of  his  captors,  nodded  his  head. 

"  Yes,  Parson  Jim.    We  called  him  Kansas." 

When  they  lifted  the  girl  from  the  dead  body  of  Parson 
Jim,  or  Kansas,  Ethel  Winship's  lover  and  the  slayer  of 
her  father,  she,  too,  was  dead. 
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ROBERT  INGERSOLL'S  EULOGY  OF  ROSCOE  CONKLING* 


Roscoe  Conkling — a  great  man,  an  orator,  a  statesman, 
a  lawyer,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  Republic,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  and  power  has  reached  his  journey's 
end  ;  and  we  arc  met  here  in  the  city  of  his  birth  to  pay 
our  tribute  to  his  worth  and  work.  He  earned  and  held 
a  proud  position  in  the  public  thought.  He  stood  for  inde- 
pendence, for  courage,  and,  above  all,  for  absolute  integ- 
rity, and  his  name  was  known  and  honored  by  many  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow-men.  The  literature  of  many  lands  is 
rich  with  the  tributes  that  gratitude,  admiration,  and  love 
have  paid  to  the  great  and  honored  dead.  These  tributes 
disclose  the  character  of  nations,  the  ideals  of  the  human 
race.  In  them  we  find  the  estimates  of  greatness — the 
deeds  and  lives  that  challenged  praise  and  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  men.  In  the  presence  of  death  the  good  man 
judges  as  he  would  be  judged.  He  knows  that  men  are 
only  fragments— that  the  greatest  walk  in  shadow,  and 
that  faults  and  failures  mingle  with  the  lives  of  all. 

In  the  grave  should  be  buried  the  prejudices  and  passions 
bom  of  conflict.  Charity  should  hold  the  scales  in  which 
are  weighed  the  deeds  of  Peculiarities,  traits  born 

of  locality  and  surroundings — these  are  but  the  dust  of  the 
race — these  are  accidents,  drapery,  clothes,  fashions,  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man  except  to  hide  his 
character.  They  are  the  clouds  that  cling  to  the  moun- 
tains. Time  gives  us  clearer  vision.  That  which  was 
merely  local  fades  away.  The  words  of  envy  are  forgotten, 
and  all  there  is  of  sterling  worth  remains.  He  who  was 
called  a  partisan  is  a  patriot.  The  revolutionist  and  the 
outlaw  are  the  founders  of  nations,  and  he  who  was  re- 
garded as  a  scheming,  selfish  politician  becomes  a  states- 
man, a  philosohper,  whose  words  and  deeds  shed  light. 
Fortunate  is  that  nation  great  enough  to  know  the  great 
When  a  great  man  dies — one  who  has  nobly  fought  the 
battle  of  a  life,  who  has  been  faithful  to  every  trust,  and 
has  uttered  his  highest,  noblest  thought — one  who  has 
stood  proudly  by  the  right  in  spite  of  jeer  and  taunt,  nei- 
ther stopped  by  foe  nor  swerved  by  friend— in  honoring 
him,  in  speaking  words  of  praise  and  love  above  his  dust, 
we  pay  a  tribute  to  ourselves. 

How  poor  this  world  would  be  without  its  graves,  with- 
out the  memories  of  its  mighty  dead.  Only  the  voiceless 
speak  forever.  Intelligence,  integrity,  and  courage  are  the 
great  pillars  that  support  the  State.  Above  all,  the  citi- 
zens of  a  free  nation  should  honor  the  brave  and  indepen- 
dent man— the  man  of  stainless  integrity,  of  will  and  intel- 
lectual force.  Such  men  are  the  Atlases  on  whose  mighty 
shoulders  rest  the  great  fabric  of  the  Republic  Flatterers, 
(.ringers,  crawlers,  time-servers  are  the  dangerous  citizens 
of  a  democracy.  They  who  gain  applause  and  power  by 
pandering  to  the  mistakes,  the  prejudices,  and  passions  of 
the  multitude  are  the  enemies  of  liberty.  When  the  intelli- 
gent submit  to  the  clamor  of  the  many,  anarchy  begins, 
and  the  Republic  reaches  the  edge  of  chaos.  Mediocrity 
touched  with  ambition  flatters  the  base  and  calumniates 
the  great,  while  the  true  patriot,  who  will  do  neither,  is 
sacrificed. 

In  a  government  of  the  people  a  leader  should  be  a 
teacher — he  should  carry  the  torch  of  truth.    Most  people 


•Full  text  of  the  oration  delivered  at  Albany.  M«y  qib,  by  Col. 
Robert  O.  Ingcraoll  in  eulogy  of  the  life  of  Roscoe  Conkling  : 


are  the  slaves  of  habit,  followers  of  custom,  believers  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  and  were  it  not  for  brave  and  splendid 
souls  "  the  dust  of  antique  time  would  lie  unswept  and 
mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped  for  truth  to  over- 
peer."  Custom  is  a  prison,  locked  and  barred  by  those 
who  long  ago  were  dust,  the  keys  of  which  are  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  dead.  Nothing  is  grander  than  when  a  strong, 
intrepid  man  breaks  chains,  levels  walls,  and  breasts  the 
many-headed  mob  like  some  great  cliff  that  meets  and 
mocks  the  innumerable  billows  of  the  sea.  The  politician 
hastens  to  agree  with  the  majority — insists  that  their  preju- 
dice is  patriotism,  that  their  ignorance  is  wisdom — not 
that  he  loves  them,  but  because  he  loves  himself.  The 
statesman,  the  real  reformer,  points  out  the  mistakes  of 
the  multitude,  attacks  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
laughs  at  their  follies,  denounces  their  cruelties,  enlight- 
ens and  enlarges  their  minds,  and  educates  the  conscience, 
not  because  he  loves  himself,  but  because  he  loves  and 
serves  the  right  and  wishes  to  make  his  country  great  and 
free.  With  him  defeat  is  but  a  spur  to  further  effort.  He 
who  refuses  to  stoop,  who  cannot  be  bribed  by  the  promise 
of  success  or  the  fear  of  failure,  who  walks  the  highway  of 
the  right,  and  in  disaster  stands  erect,  is  the  only  victor. 
Nothing  is  more  despicable  than  to  reach  fame  by  crawl- 
ing, position  by  cringeing.  When  real  history  shall  be 
written  by  the  truthful  and  the  wise,  these  men,  these 
kncelcrs  at  the  shrines  of  chance  and  fraud,  these  brazen 
idols  worshiped  once  as  gods,  will  be  the  very  fool  of 
scorn,  while  those  who  bore  the  burden  of  defeat,  who 
earned  and  kept  their  self-respect,  who  would  not  bow  to 
man  or  men  for  place  or  power,  will  wear  upon  their  brows 
the  laurel  mingled  with  the  oak. 

Roscoe  Conkling  was  a  man  of  superb  courage.  He  not 
only  acted  without  fear,  but  he  had  that  fortitude  of  soul 
that  bears  the  consequences  of  the  course  pursued  without 
complaint.  He  was  charged  with  being  proud.  The 
charge  was  true — he  was  proud.  His  knees  were  as  inflex- 
ible as  the  "unwedgable  and  gnarled  oak,"  but  he  was 
not  vain.  Vanity  rests  on  the  opinion  of  others,  pride  on 
our  own.  The  source  of  vanity  is  from  without,  of  pride 
from  within.  Vanity  is  a  vane  that  turns,  a  willow  that 
bends  with  every  breeze  ;  pride  is  the  oak  that  defies  the 
storm.  One  is  cloud,  the  other  rock.  One  is  weakness, 
the  other  strength.  This  imperious  man  entered  public 
life  in  the  dawn  of  the  reformation — at  a  time  when  the 
country  needed  men  of  pride,  of  principle  and  courage. 
The  institution  of  slavery  had  poisoned  all  the  springs  of 
power.  Before  this  crime  ambition  fell  upon  its  knees — 
politicians,  judges,  clergymen  and  merchant  princes  bowed 
low  and  humbly,  with  their  hats  in  their  hands.  The  real 
friend  of  man  was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  his  country, 
the  real  enemy  of  the  human  race  was  called  a  statesman 
and  a  patriot.  Slavery  was  the  bond  and  pledge  of  peace, 
of  union  and  national  greatness.  The  temple  of  American 
liberty  was  finished — the  auction-block  was  the  corner- 
stone. It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  utter  demoralization, 
of  the  political  blindness  and  immorality,  of  the  patriotic 
dishonesty,  of  the  cruelty  and  degradation  of  a  people  who 
supplemented  the  incomparable  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence with  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Think  of  the  honored 
statesmen  of  that  ignoble  time  who  wallowed  in  this  mire, 
and  who,  decorated  with  dripping  filth,  received  the  plaudits 
of  their  fellow-men.    The  noble,  the  really  patriotic,  were 
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the  victims  of  mobs,  and  the  shameless  were  clad  in  the 
robes  of  office.  Bat  let  us  speak  no  word  of  blame ;  let 
us  feel  that  each  one  acted  according  to  his  light,  accord- 
ing to  his  darkness.   

At  last  the  conflict  came.  The  hosts  of  light  and  dark- 
ness prepared  to  meet  upon  the  fields  of  war.  The  ques- 
tion was  presented :  Shall  the  Republic  be  slave  or  free  ? 
The  Republican  Party  had  triumphed  at  the  polls.  The 
greatest  man  in  our  history  was  President-elect.  The  vic- 
tors were  appalled — they  shrank  from  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  success.  In  the  presence  of  rebellion  they  hesi- 
tated— they  offered  to  return  the  fruits  of  victory.  Hoping 
to  avert  war,  they  were  willing  that  slavery  should  become 
immortal.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  pro- 
posed to  the  effect  that  no  subsequent  amendment  should 
ever  be  made  that  in  any  way  should  interfere  with  the 
right  of  man  to  steal  his  fellow-men.  This,  the  most  mar- 
velous proposition  ever  submitted  to  a  congress  of  civilized 
men,  received  in  the  House  an  overwhelming  majority  and 
the  necessary  two-thirds  in  the  Senate.  The  Republican 
Party,  in  the  moment  of  its  triumph,  deserted  every  prin- 
ciple for  which  it  had  so  gallantly  contended,  and  with  the 
trembling  hands  of  fear  laid  its  convictions  on  the  altar  of 
compromise.  The  Old  Guard,  numbering  but  65  in  the 
House,  stood  as  firm  as  the  300  at  Thermopylse.  Thad- 
dcus  Stevens — as  maliciously  right  as  any  other  man  was 
ever  wrong— refused  to  kneel.  Owen  Lovejoy,  remembering 
his  brother's  noble  blood,  refused  to  surrender,  and  on  the 
edge  of  disunion,  in  the  shadow  of  civil  war,  with  the  air 
filled  wiih  sounds  of  dreadful  preparation,  while  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  retracing  its  steps,  Roscoe  Conkling  voted 
No.  This  puts  a  wreath  of  glory  on  his  tomb.  From  that 
vote  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  was  a  champion  of 
equal  rights,  stanch  and  stalwart.  From  that  moment  he 
stood  in  the  front  rank.  He  never  wavered,  he  never 
swerved.  By  his  devotion  to  principle— his  courage,  the 
splendor  of  his  diction — by  his  varied  and  profound  knowl- 
edge, his  conscientious  devotion  to  the  great  cause,  and  by 
his  intellectual  scope  and  grasp,  he  won  and  held  the  admi- 
ration of  his  fellow-men.  Disasters  in  the  field,  reverses  at 
the  polls,  did  not  and  could  not  shake  his  courage  or  his 
faith.  He  knew  the  ghastly  meaning  of  defeat.  He  knew 
that  the  great  ship  that  slavery  sought  to  strand  and  wreck 
was  freighted  with  the  world's  sublimest  hope. 

He  battled  for  a  nation's  life — for  the  rights  of  slaves — 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  the  liberty  of  all.  He  guarded 
with  a  father's  care  the  rights  of  the  hunted,  and  hated,  and 
despised.  He  attacked  the  savage  statutes  of  the  recon- 
structed States  with  a  torrent  of  invective,  scom,  and  exe- 
cration. He  was  not  satisfied  until  the  freedman  was  an 
American  citizen — clothed  with  every  civil  right — until  the 
Constitution  was  his  shield— until  the  ballot  was  his  sword. 
And  long  after  we  are  dead  the  colored  man  in  this  and 
other  lands  will  speak  his  name  in  reverence  and  love. 
Others  wavered,  but  he  stood  firm ;  some  were  false,  but 
he  was  proudly  true — fearlessly  faithful  unto  death.  He 
gladly,  proudly  grasped  the  hands  of  colored  men  who 
stood  with  him  as  makers  of  our  laws,  and  treated  them  as 
equals  and  as  friends.  The  cry  of  "  social  equality,"  coined 
and  uttered  by  the  cruel  and  the  base,  was  to  him  the 
expression  of  a  great  and  splendid  truth.  He  knew  that 
no  man  can  be  the  equal  of  the  one  he  robs — that  the 
intelligent  and  unjust  are  not  the  superiors  of  the  igno- 
rant and  honest — and  he  also  felt,  and  proudly  felt,  that  if 
he  were  not  too  great  to  reach  the  hand  of  help  and  recog- 
nition to  the  slave,  no  other  Senator  could  rightfully  refuse. 
We  rise  by  raising  others,  and  he  who  stoops  above  the 


fallen  stands  erect.  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  to  i 
the  seeds  of  noble  thoughts  and  virtuous  deeds — to  liberate 
the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men,  to  earn  the  grateful  hom- 
age of  a  race,  and  then,  in  life's  last  shadowy  hour,  to 
know  and  feel  that  the  historian  of  liberty  will  be  com- 
pelled to  write  your  name.  There  are  no  words  intense 
enough — with  heart  enough — to  express  my  admiration  for 
the  great  and  gallant  souls  who  have  in  every  age  and 
every  land  upheld  the  right,  and  who  have  lived  and  died 
for  freedom's  sake.  In  our  lives  have  been  the  grandest 
years  that  man  has  lived,  that  time  has  measured  by  the 
flight  of  worlds.  The  history  of  that  great  party  that  let 
the  oppressed  go  free — that  lifted  our  Nation  from  the 
depths  of  savagery  to  freedom's  cloudless  heights,  and  tore 
with  holy  hands  from  every  law  the  words  that  sanctified 
the  cruelty  of  man,  is  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of 
our  race.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  moral  exaltation 
— never  a  party  with  a  purpose  so  pure  and  high.  It  was 
the  embodied  conscience  of  a  nation,  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
people  guided  by  wisdom,  the  impersonation  of  justice ; 
and  the  sublime  victory  achieved  loaded  even  the  con- 
quered with  all  the  rights  that  freedom  can  bestow. 

Roscoe  Conkling  was  an  absolutely  honest  man.  Hon- 
esty is  the  oak  around  which  all  other  virtues  cling. 
Without  that  they  fall  and  groveling  die  in  weeds  and  dust. 
He  believed  that  a  nation  should  discharge  its  obligations. 
He  knew  that  a  promise  could  not  be  made  often  enough 
or  emphatic  enough  to  take  the  place  of  payment.  He  felt 
that  the  promise  of  the  Government  was  the  promise  of 
every  citizen — that  a  national  obligation  was  a  personal 
debt,  and  that  no  possible  combination  of  words  and 
pictures  could  take  the  place  of  coin.  He  uttered  the 
splendid  truth  that  "the  higher  obligations  among  men 
are  not  set  down  in  writing  signed  and  scaled,  but  reside  in 
honor."  He  knew  that  repudiation  was  the  sacrifice  of 
honor — the  death  of  the  national  soul.  He  knew  that 
without  character,  without  integrity,  there  is  no  wealth, 
and  that  below  poverty,  below  bankruptcy,  is  the  rayless 
abyss  of  repudiation.  He  upheld  the  sacredness  of  con- 
tracts, of  plighted  national  faith,  and  hcl|>ed  to  save  and 
keep  the  honor  of  his  native  land.  This  adds  another 
laurel  to  his  brow.  He  was  the  ideal  representative,  faith- 
ful and  incorruptible.  He  believed  that  his  constituents 
and  his  country  were  entitled  to  the  fruit  of  his  experience, 
to  his  best  and  highest  thought.  No  man  ever  held  the 
standard  of  responsibility  higher  than  he.  He  voted 
according  to  his  judgment,  his  conscience.  He  made  no 
bargains — he  neither  bought  nor  sold.  To  correct  evils, 
abolish  abuses  and  inaugurate  reforms,  he  believed  was  not 
only  the  duty,  but  the  privilege  of  a  legislator.  He  neither 
sold  nor  mortgaged  himself.  He  was  in  Congress  during 
the  years  of  vast  expenditure,  of  war  and  waste — when  the 
credit  of  the  nation  was  loaned  to  individuals — when  claims 
were  thick  as  leaves  in  June,  when  the  amendment  of  a 
statute,  the  change  of  a  single  word  meant  millions,  and 
when  empires  were  given  to  corporations.  He  stood  at  the 
summit  of  his  power — peer  of  the  greatest — a  leader  tried 
and  trusted.  He  had  the  tastes  of  a  prince,  the  fortune  of 
a  peasant,  and  yet  he  never  swerved.  No  corporation  was 
great  enough  or  rich  enough  to  purchase  him.  His  vote 
could  not  be  bought  "  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or  the  close 
earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide."  His  hand  was 
never  touched  by  any  bribe,  and  on  his  soul  there  never 
was  a  sordid  stain.    Poverty  was  his  priceless  crown. 

Above  his  marvelous  intellectual  gifts— above  all  place 
he  ever  reached — above  the  ermine  be  refused — rises  his 

integrity  like  some  great  mountain  peak— and  there  it 
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stands,  firm  as  the  earth  beneath,  pure  as  the  stars  above. 
He  was  a  great  lawyer.  He  understood  the  framework, 
the  anatomy,  the  foundations  of  law  ;  was  familiar  with  the 
great  streams  and  currents  and  tides  of  authority.  He 
knew  the  history  of  legislation — the  principles  that  have 
been  settled  upon  the  fields  of  war.  He  knew  the  max- 
ims— those  crystallisations  of  common  sense,  those  hand- 
grenades  of  argument  He  was  not  a  case  lawyer,  a 
decision  index,  or  an  echo;  he  was  original,  thoughtful, 
and  profound.  He  had  breadth  and  scope,  resource,  learn- 
ing, logic,  and  above  all,  a  sense  of  justice.  He  was  pains- 
taking and  conscientious— anxious  to  know  the  facts — pre- 
paring for  every  attack,  ready  for  every  defense.  He 
rested  only  when  the  end  was  reached.  During  the  contest 
he  neither  sent  nor  received  a  flag  of  truce.  He  was  true 
to  his  clients— making  their  ase  his.  Feeling  responsi- 
bility, he  listened  patiently  to  details,  and  to  his  industry 
there  were  only  the  limits  of  time  and  strength.  He  was  a 
student  of  the  Constitution.  He  knew  the  boundaries  of 
State  and  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  no  man  was  more 
familiar  with  those  great  decisions  that  are  the  peaks  and 
promontories,  the  headlands  and  the  beacons,  of  the  law. 


He  was  an  orator — earnest,  logical,  intense,  and  pictur- 
esque. He  laid  the  foundation  with  care,  with  accuracy 
and  skill,  and  rose  by  cold  gradation  and  well-balanced 
form  from  the  corner-stone  of  statement  to  the  domed  con- 
clusion. He  filled  the  stage.  He  satisfied  the  eye — the 
audience  was  his.  He  had  that  indefinable  thing  called 
presence.  Tall,  commanding,  erect— ample  in  speech, 
graceful  in  compliment,  titanic  in  denunciation,  rich  in 
illustration,  prodigal  of  comparison  and  metaphor — and  his 
sentences,  measured  and  rhythmical,  fell  like  music  on  the 
enraptured  throng.  He  abhorred  the  Pharisee  and  loathed 
all  conscientious  fraud.  He  had  a  profound  aversion  for 
those  who  insist  on  putting  base  motives  back  of  the  good 
deeds  of  others.  He  wore  no  mask.  He  knew  his 
friends — his  enemies  knew  him.  He  had  no  patience  with 
pretense — with  patriotic  reasons  for  unmanly  acts.  He 
did  his  work  and  bravely  spoke  his  thought.  Sensitive  to 
the  last  degree,  he  keenly  felt  the  blows  and  stabs  of  the 
envious  and  obscure — of  the  smallest,  of  the  weakest — but 
the  greatest  could  not  drive  him  from  conviction's  field. 
He  would  not  stoop  to  ask  or  give  an  explanation.  He 
left  his  words  and  deeds  to  justify  themselves.  He  held  in 
light  esteem  a  friend  who  heard  with  half-believing  ears 
the  slander  of  a  foe.  He  walked  a  highway  of  his  own, 
and  kept  the  company  of  his  self-respect.  He  would  not 
turn  aside  to  avoid  a  foe — to  greet  or  gain  a  friend.  In 
his  nature  there  was  no  compromise.  To  him  there  were 
but  two  paths — the  right  and  wrong.  He  was  maligned, 
misrepresented,  and  misunderstood,  but  he  would  not 
answer.  He  knew  that  character  speaks  louder  far  than 
any  words.  He  was  as  silent  then  as  he  is  now,  and  his 
silence,  better  than  any  form  of  speech,  refuted  every 
charge.  He  was  an  American— proud  of  his  country  that 
was  and  ever  will  be  proud  of  him.  He  did  not  find  per- 
fection only  in  other  lands.  He  did  not  grow  small  and 
shrunken,  withered  and  apologetic,  in  the  presence  of 
those  upon  whom  greatness  had  l>ccn  thrust  by  chance. 
He  could  not  be  overawed  by  dukes  or  lords,  nor  flat- 
tered into  vertebrateless  subserviency  by  the  patronizing 
smiles  of  kings.  In  the  midst  of  conventionalities  he  had 
the  feeling  of  suffocation.  He  believed  in  the  royalty  of 
man,  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  citizen,  and  in  the  matchless 
greatness  of  this  Republic.  He  was  of  the  classic  mold 
—a  figure  from  the  antique  world.  He  had  the  pose  of 
the  great  statues— the  pride  and  bearing  of  the  intellectual 


Greek,  of  the  conquering  Roman,  and  he  stood  in  the 
wide  free  air  as  though  within  his  veins  there  flowed  the 
blood  of  a  hundred  kings.  And  as  he  lived  he  died. 
Proudly  he  entered  the  darkness— or  the  dawn — that  we 
call  death.  Unshrinkingly  he  passed  beyond  our  horizon, 
beyond  the  twilight's  purple  hills,  beyond  the  utmost  reach 
of  human  harm  or  help — to  that  vast  realm  of  silence  or  of 
joy  where  the  innumerable  dwell,  and  he  has  left  with  us 
his  wealth  of  thought  and  deed— the  memory  of  a  brave, 
imperious,  honest  man,  who  bowed  alone  to  Death. 
Origin  of  the  Ward  Cigalr      '•       ~    -   The  Undon  Globe 

The  origin  of  the  word  cigar  is  of  some  interest,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  dictionaries.  The  word, 
of  course,  is  Spanish,  and  Littre,  in  his  French  dictionary, 
says  that  it  is  derived  from  cigarra,  the  Spanish  name  for 
grasshopper.  When  the  Spaniards  first  introduced  tobacco 
into  Spain  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  cultivated  the  plant  in  their  gardens,  which 
in  Spanish  are  called  cigarrales.  Each  grew  his  tobacco 
in  his  rigarral,  and  rolled  it  up  for  smoking,  as  he  had 
learned  from  the  Indians  in  the  West  Indies.  When  one 
offered  a  smoke  to  a  friend,  he  could  say,  "  Es  de  mi 
cigarral,'* — It  is  from  my  garden.  Soon  the  expression 
came  to  be,  "  Este  cigarroes  de  mi  cigarral," — This  cigar 
is  from  my  garden.  And  from  this  the  word  cigar  spread 
over  the  world.  The  name  cigarral  for  garden  comes  from 
cigarra,  a  grasshopper,  that  insect  being  very  common  in 
Spain,  and  cigarral  meaning  the  place  where  the  cigarra 
sings.  In  this  way  the  word  cigar  comes  from  cigarra,  the 
insect,  not  because  it  resembles  the  body  of  the  grass- 
hopper, but  because  it  was  grown  in  the  place  it  frequents. 
The  Veteran  Newspaper       -        -       -        A'.  Y.  Tribune 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  whole  wide  world  is  the 
King-Pau,  or  Capital  Sheet,  published  in  Pekin.  It 
first  appeared  a.  d.  911,  but  came  out  only  at  irregular 
intervals.  Since  the  year  1351,  however,  it  has  been  pub- 
lished weekly  and  of  uniform  size.  Now  it  appears  in 
three  editions  daily.  The  first,  issued  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  printed  on  yellow  paper,  is  called  Hsing-Pau 
(business  sheet),  and  contains  trade  prices  and  all  manner 
of  commercial  intelligence.  The  second  edition,  which 
comes  out  during  the  forenoon,  also  printed  upon  yellow 
paper,  is  devoted  to  official  announcements  and  general 
news.  The  third  edition  appears  late  in  the  afternoon,  is 
printed  on  red  paper,  and  bears  the  name  of  Titanl-Pau 
(country  sheet).  It  consists  of  extracts  from  the  earlier 
editions,  and  is  largely  subscribed  for  in  the  provinces. 
The  number  printed  daily  is  between  13,00c  and  14,000. 
Old  Books  in  France      ...    The  London  Telegraph 

Some  remarkable  prices  have  been  realized  at  the  Hdtel 
Drouot  for  several  rare  editions  of  old  works  which  had 
belonged  to  Baron  Le  Roche- Lacarelle.  Bibliophiles — 
French,  English,  and  American — attended  the  sale,  and 
the  bidding  was  very  brisk,  the  Frenchmen  going  away 
with  the  principal  prizes.  A  book,  which  had  belonged 
originally  to  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  and  was  ornamented 
with  her  arms,  was  bought  for  ^£280.  An  edition  of  the 
Adventures  of  Telemachus,  bearing  Longpierre's  insig- 
nia of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  its  boards,  was  knocked  down 
for  j£joo.  The  History  of  the  Holy  Grail,  or  First 
Book  of  the  Round  Table,  which  had  once  belonged  to 
Louis  XIV.,  was  sold  for  the  same  price,  while  a  splendid 
manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  vellum,  engraved 
by  Attavante  for  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  containing  Pe- 
trarch's Triompho  dello  Amorc,  went  for  j£i6o.  It 
was  without  doubt  a  sale — rare  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
Hdtel  Drouot— and  one  which  would  have  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  Lacroix,  the  *'  Bibliophile  Jacob,"  were  he  alive. 
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A  Lullaby — From  the  German 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Thy  father  watches  the  sheep, 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree. 
And  down  falls  a  little  dream  on  thee. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
The  targe  stars  are  the  sheep. 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess. 
The  fair  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep  1 
Our  Saviour  loves  His  sheep ; 
He  is  the  lamb  of  God  on  high. 
Who  for  our  sakes  came  down  to  die. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
I'll  buy  for  thee  a  sheep 
With  a  golden  bell  so  fine  to  see. 
And  it  shall  frisk  and  play  with  thee, 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
And  cry  not  like  a  sheep ; 
Else  will  the  sheepdog  bark  and  whine. 
And  bile  this  naughty  child  of  mine, 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep  t 
Away  and  tend  the  sheep ; 
Away  then,  black  dog,  fierce  and  wild, 
And  do  not  wake  my  little  child. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Pafia'f  Lttttr—L.  M. 
I  was  sitting  in  my  study 

Writing  letters,  when  I  heard : 
"  Please,  dear  mamma,  Mary  told  me, 
Mamma  mustn't  be  'isturbed. 

But  I's  tired  of  the  kitty, 

Want  some  oner  ling  to  do  ! 
Writing  letters,  is  'ou,  mamma  ? 

Tan'tl  write  a  letter,  too?" 

Not  now,  darling  ;  mamma's  busy, 

Run  and  play  with  kitty  now." 
"  No,  no,  mamma,  me  wile  letter — 

Tan  if  "ou  will  show  me  how." 
I  would  paint  my  darling's  portrait. 

As  his  sweet  eyes  searched  my  fa 
Hair  of  gold  and  eyes  of  azure. 

Form  of  childish,  witching  grace. 
But  the  eager  face  was  clouded, 

As  I  slowly  shook  my  head, 
'Till  I  said :  "  I'll  make  a  letter 

Of  you,  darling  boy.  instead." 
So  I  parted  back  the  tresses 

From  his  forehead  high  and  white, 
And  a  stamp  in  sport  I  pasted 

'Mid  its  waves  of  golden  light. 

Then  t  said  :  "  Now,  little  letter, 

Go  away,  and  bear  good  news," 
And  I  smiled,  as  down  the  staircase 

Clattered  loud  the  little  shoes. 
Leaving  me,  the  darling  hurried 

Down  to  Mary  in  his  glee  : 
"  Mamma's  writing  lots  of  letters. 

I's  a  letter,  Mary— see  ! " 
No  one  heard  the  little  prattler. 

As  once  more  he  climbed  the  stair, 
Reached  his  little  cap  and  tippet. 

Standing  in  the  entry  there. 


No  one  heard  the  front  door  open. 
No  one  saw  the  golden  hair 

As  it  floated  o'er  his  shoulders 
In  the  crisp  October  air. 

Down  the  street  the  baby  hastened, 
Till  he  reached  the  office  door  : 

"  I's  a  letter,  Mr.  Postman  ; 
Is  there  room  for  any  more  ? " 

Cause  this  letter's  doin'  to  papa  : 
Papa  lives  with  God,  'ou  know, 

Mamma  sent  me  for  a  letter, 
Does  'ou  fink  'at  I  tan  do  ?  " 

But  the  clerk  in  wonder  answered: 

"  Not  to-day,  my  little  man." 
"  Den  I'll  find  anozzer  office, 
:  I  must  do  if  I  tan." 


Fain  the  clerk  would  have  detained 

But  the  pleading  face  was  gone. 
And  the  little  feet  were  hastening— 

By  the  busy  crowd  swept  on. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  was  parted, 

People  fled  to  left  and  right, 
As  a  pair  of  maddened  horses. 

At  the  moment  dashed  in  sight. 

No  one  saw  the  baby  figure — 

No  one  saw  the  golden  hair. 
Till  a  voice  of  frightened  sweetness, 

Rang  out  on  the  autumn  air. 

'Twas  too  late— a  moment  only. 

Stood  the  beauteous  figure  there ; 
Then  the  little  face  lay  lifeless. 

Covered  o'er  with  golden  hair. 

Reverently  they  raised  my  darling. 

Brushed  away  the  curls  of  gold, 
Saw  the  stamp  upon  the  forehead, 

Growing  now  so  icy  cold. 

Not  a  mark  the  face  disfigured. 

Showing  where  a  hoof  had  trod  ; 
But  the  little  life  was  ended— 

"  Papa's  letter"  was  with  God. 

Charlie's  Story— Springfitld  Republican 
I  was  sitting  in  the  twilight, 

With  my  Charlie  on  my  \ 
Little  two-year-old,  forever 

Teasing,  "  Talk  a  'lory,  p'case,  to  m 
"Now,"  I  said,  "talk  me  a  story." 

"  Well,"  reflectively,  "  I'll  'mencc  : 
Mamma,  I  did  see  a  kitty. 

Great— big— kitty,  on  the  fence." 

Mamma  smiles,  five  little  fingers 

Cover  up  her  laughing  lips. 
••  Is  00  laughing  ?  "  "  Yes,"  I  tell  him. 

But  I  kiss  the  finger  tips. 
And1  say.  "  Now  tell  another." 

"  Well,"  all  smiles,  "  now  I  will ' 
Mamma  I  did  see  a  doggie. 

Great-big— doggie,  on  the  fence." 

"  Rather  similar,  your  stories. 

Aren't  they,  dear  ? "    A  sober  look 
Swept  across  the  pretty  forehead. 

Then  he  sudden  courage  took. 
"  But  I  know  a  nice,  new  'tory, 

'Plendid,  mamma  !  Hear  me  "mence  : 
Mamma,  l— did— see— a— elfunt, 

Great— big— elfunt,  on  the  fence  !  " 
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OLIVE  BRANCH  PHILOSOPHY— SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN 


"  Papa,"  said  the  pastor's  little  girl,  watching  him  con- 
structing and  revising  his  Sunday  sermon,  "  does  God  tell 
you  what  to  write?"  "Yes,  my  child,  God  tells  me." 
"  Then  what  do  you  scratch  it  out  for  ?  " — Puck. 

Mother — "  Why  are  you  crying,  Fanny  ?  "  Fanny — 
"Tommy — boohoo — hit  mc  as  hard  as  he  could  with  that 
big  stick.  Tommy,  hit  me  again  so  ma  can  see  how  you 
did  it — boohoo,  boohoo." — Texas  Siftings. 

Little  Winifred  was  visiting  at  her  aunt's  and  the  children 
were  very  much  amused  by  her  funny  speeches.  "  You 
think  you  are  very  smart,  don't  you  ? "  one  of  the  boys  said 
teasingly.  "Yes,  I  think  1  am,  but  I  know  better,"  the 
thoughtful  little  girl  answered. — Boston  Globe. 

A  little  girl  who  lives  on  State  Street,  near  the  dentist's 
office  where  a  shooting  affray  occurred,  happened  to  hear 
the  pistol  shots  and  shouts  for  the  police.  Revolving  it  a 
moment  in  her  baby  mind,  an  explanation  dawned  upon 
her,  and  turning  to  her  father,  she  remarked  :  "  He  must 
have  pulled  a  wrong  tooth  for  somebody."— Albany  Journal. 
There  was  a  very  greedy  boy— 

They  called  him  Glutton  Ben  ; 
His  appetite  was  large  enough 

For  half  a  doien  men. 
One  Christinas  night  he  ate  and  ate 

From  eight  o'clock  to  ten  ; 
And  when  he  crept  to  bed,  folks  thought 
He'd  ne'er  get  up  again. 

A  dozen  yelling  savage* 

Rode  o'er  the  mountain  crest  ; 
An  eagle  from  the  sky  swept  down 

And  bore  him  to  her  nest  ; 
And  then  a  doughty  drayman  dumj»e<l 

A  hogshead  on  his  breast  ; 
Twas  thus  the  horrid  nightmares 

Broke  in  upon  his  rest. 

His  face  grew  pallid  in  its  pain, 

ilis  legs  tbey  were  up- bent ; 
The  doctor  felt  his  throbbing  pulse 
With  attitude  intent. 
"  A  surfeit  of  plum  podding,  this," 
Was  his  blunt  comment ; 
He  wrote  out  a  prescription 
And  then  away  he  went. 

—Harper's  Young  People. 

Mother — "And  the  serpent,  for  tempting  Eve, was  made 
to  crawl  all  the  rest  of  his  life."  Bobbie — "Well,  mamma, 
how  did  he  get  along  before  ?  " — Home  Journal. 

The  little  girl  who,  on  seeing  a  spider's  web,  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  here  is  a  hammock  for  bugs,"  is  a  genius,  and  has  a 
gift  for  seeing  common  things  and  giving  them  fanciful 


names.    That  child  is  blc 


>scd  with  imagination. 


-Graphic 


Mollie  (who  has  poured  a  glass  of  milk  over  her  new 
dress) — "  You  will  catch  it,  papa,  just  as  soon  as  mamma 
comes  home."  "But,  Mollie,  you  spilled  the  milk  over 
yourself."  "  Yes,  but  you  will  most  certainly  catch  it  for 
not  taking  better  care  of  me."— Texas  Siftjngs. 

A  pleasant  afternoon's  diversion  for  the  baby  is  cutting 
the  pictures  out  of  his  father's  Dore  Bible. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

"  I  am  surprised,  Bobby,"  said  his  father  reprovingly, 
"that  you  should  strike  your  little  brother.  Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  cowardly  to  hit  one  smaller  than  yourself  ?  " 
"  Then  why  do  you  hit  me,  pa  ?  "  inquired  the  boy  with  a 
pronounced  air  of  having  the  better  of  it. — Epoch. 

"  Willie,"  said  the  good  pastor,  who  was  taking  dinner 
with  the  family,  "  I  suppose  you  will  be  a  literary  man, 
like  your  father,  when  you  grow  up  ? "    "  Nope,"  said  the 


little  boy  addressed,  as  he  looked  at  the  somewhat  meager 
array  of  delicacies  on  the  table,  "  literary  nuthin' !    I'm . 
going  to  be  a  $10,000  cook." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Pure  wedded  life  man's  joy  completes, 

Philosophers  have  said. 
How  true  this  is  when  baby  cats 

Milk  crackers  in  the  bed 
At  night,  and  twixt  the  snowy  sheets 

Three-cornered  crumbs  arc  spread. 

— Boston  Courier. 

Flaxie  is  a  bright-eyed  little  girl  in  Le  Droit  Park,  and 
she  has  the  bad  habit  of  sucking  her  thumb.  The  other 
morning  her  mother  was  combing  her  hair  and  Flaxie,  as 
usual,  had  her  thumb  in  her  mouth.  "Flaxie,  Flaxie," 
reproved  her  mother,  "  don't  do  that.  What  would  you  do 
if  that  thumb  should  come  off  ? "  "  Suck  th'  oder  one, 
mamma,"  replied  the  incorrigible. — Washington  Critic. 

An  enfant  terrible  gazes  intently  at  the  head  of  a  visitor 
as  bald  as  a  billiard  ball.  His  mother  trembles,  as  she 
knows  what  the  darling  is  capable  of.  "  Mamma,"  sud- 
denly remarked  the  boy,  "when  this  gentleman  has  been  in 
mischief  do  they  spank  him  on  the  head  ? " — Unidentified. 

Little  three-year-old  Arthur  was  pulling  the  cat's  tail, 
when  a  gentleman  visiting  there  said :  "  You  mustn't  do 
that ;  she  will  bite."  To  this  he  replied  :  "  No,  sir  !  Cats 
don't  bite  at  this  end.  "—Babyhood. 

"  Come  on,  come  on  !  "  said  a  gentleman  to  a  little  girl  at 
whom  a  dog  had  been  barking  furiously  ;  "come  on  ;  he's 
quiet  now  !  "  "  But,"  said  the  little  girl,  nervously,  "  the 
barks  are  in  him  still." — Judge's  Young  People. 

A  little  four-year  old  boy  said  to  his  father  :  "  Pa,  can 
God  do  everything  ?  "  "  Yes,  my  son."  "  Could  he  make  a 
two-year-old  colt  in  two  minutes  ? "  "  He  would  not  wish 
to  do  that,  my  son."  "  But  if  he  did  wish  to  do  it,  could 
he?"  "Yes,  in  two  minutes."  "Well,  then,  the  colt 
wouldn't  be  two  years  old,  would  he  ?"  The  father  was 
kind  o'  floored,  and  carried  the  youngster  quickly  to  bed 
and  made  him  say  his  prayers. — Hartford  Courant. 

My  little  boy  is  now  six  years  old.  When  he  was  about 
four  and  a  half  years  of  age  I  was  telling  htm  one  Sunday 
of  Elisha  the  prophet,  and  the  naughty  children  who  called 
after  him  :  "Go  up  thou  bald  head."  (In  the  illustrations 
the  prophet  is  represented  as  bareheaded.)  Arthur  listened, 
then  he  said :  "  Why  didn't  Elisha  put  his  hat  on  ?  then 
they  wouldn't  have  seen  his  bald  head." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Flossie,  who  was  admiring  herself  in  the 
glass,  "  did  God  make  mc  ?  "  "  Yes,  dear,"  replied  mamma. 
"  Well,  he  needn't  be  ashamed  of  it."— Life. 

Attention,  good  people  !    A  baby  I'm  selling. 
His  folks  are  all  tired  of  his  crowing  and  yelling. 
If  a  price  that's  at  all  within  reason  you'll  pay. 
You  may  have  the  young  rascal  and  take  him  away. 
The  mountains  have  bid  every  gem  in  their  store  ; 
The  ocean  has  bid  every  pearl  on  its  floor  ; 
By  the  land  we  are  offered  ten  million  of  sheep, 
But  we  have  no  intention  of  selling  so  cheap  ! 
Compared  with  his  vnlue  our  price  is  not  high- 
How  much  for  a  baby  ?  what  offer  ?  who'll  buy  ? 

R.  Wells,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Little  George  was  presented  with  a  book  by  his  uncle. 
The  book  struck  George  as  being  decidedly  too  juvenile 
for  one  of  his  avanced  years  and,  after  examining  it  for  a 
while,  he  said  to  mamma  in  a  confidential  way:  "Queer, 
that  uncle  should  have  given  me  such  a  child's  book  as  this  ! 
But  I  suppose  he  liked  it  himself." — Youth's  Companion. 
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A  little  colored  boy  in  South  Carolina  made  an  attempt 
to  write  an  excuse  to  his  teacher  for  his  absence  as  follows : 
"  Dear  Affectionately  Teacher :  Ise  sorry  I  couldn't  come  to 
school  on  Friday,  but  I  couldn't  cause  it  rain  and  dat's  de 
way  it  go  in  dis  world.  If  de  Lord  shut  de  door,  no  man 
cart  open  de  door.  If  de  Lord  say  open  de  door,  no  man 
can  shut  de  door.  If  the  Lord  say  '  it  rain,'  no  man  can 
stop  it  rain.  But  de  Lord,  he  do  all  things  well.  And  you 
oughtn't  to  growl  about  it."—  Lowell  New  Moon. 

My  little  girl  to-night  with  childish  glee 
Although  her  months  had  numbered  not  two  score, 
Escaped  her  nurse,  and,  at  my  study  door, 

With  tiny  fingers  rapping,  spoke  to  me  ; 

Though  faint  her  words.  1  heard  them  tremblingly 
Fall  from  her  lips,  as  if  the  darkness  bore 
Its  weight  upon  her :  "  Father's  child."   No  more 

I  waited  for,  but  straightway  willingly 
I  brought  the  sweet  intruder  into  light 
With  happy  laughter.    Even  so  some  night. 

When,  from  the  nursing  earth  escaped  and  free, 
My  soul  shall  try  in  her  first  infant  flight 

To  seek  God's  chamber,  these  two  words  shall  be 

Those  that  will  make  Him  ope  His  door  In  me. 

— R..T.  W.  Duke,  Jr.,  in  Lippincott's. 

Albert  (aged  eleven) — Pa,  give  me  a  nickel  ?  Pa  (severely) 
— Don't  you  think  you  are  too  old  to  beg  for  a  nickel  ? 
Albert  (reflecting) — That's  so.  Pa,  give  me  a  dime. — Epoch. 

My  little  girl  was  five  last  summer.  I  took  her  down  to 
Bangor.  She  had  never  seen  any  ducks.  One  day  we  were 
out  in  the  yard  and  she  saw  some.  She  looked  at  them  a 
short  time  without  speaking  and  then  she  said  :  "  Oh  dear 
me,  haven't  they  got  long  lips  ? " — Boston  Gazette. 

Henry,  aged  two-and-a-half,  threw  his  sister's  handker- 
chief into  the  grate-fire  one  day  and  watched  it  burn.  Some 
time  afterward  he  was  sitting  at  dinner  with  his  mother  and 
was  gazing  into  the  fire.  Then  he  gave  voice  to  his  thoughts : 
"  Mamma,  once  a  boy-baby  frew  a  hangchuf  in  'at  fire  and 
burnt  it  all  up."  Then  he  watched  for  surprise  and  horror 
from  his  mother.  After  noticing  both  on  her  face  he  went 
on  :  "'Ess,  he  was  a  naughty  boy,  but  it  wasn't  this  baby- 
no,  not  at  all,  but  a  boy-baby." — Unidentified. 

Little  Margaret  for  two  or  three  nights  refused  to  say 
her  prayers.  One  night  her  papa  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  said  :  "  It  makes  papa  feci  sick  to  think  Mar- 
garet won't  say  her  prayers."  "  Papa  feel  sick  ? "  "  Yes, 
dear."  "Papa  better  take  casser  oil."  The  subject  of 
prayer  was  no  longer  discussed  that  night.— Babyhood. 

A  little  fellow  tumbled  into  the  fountain,  and  managed 
to  crawl  out  before  any  one  reached  him.  Pale  and  drip- 
ping he  was  put  to  bed  ;  and  when  his  mother  requested 
the  young  man  to  thank  God  for  saving  him,  Young 
America  answered,  "  I  suppose  God  did  save  me,  but  then 
I  held  on  to  the  gwass,  too ! " — Boston  Herald. 

She  never  gets  a  scolding, 

She's  never  sent  to  bed, 

She  hasn't  got  a  napkin 

Pat  on  her  when  she's  fed  : 

She  plays  with  me,  yet  no  one 

Tells  her.  "  Don't  make  a  noise  ; " 

I  sometimes  wish  my  dolly 

Was  me,  and  I  was  toys. 

— Youth's  Companion. 

Three  little  boys  attend  the  same  school.  They  are  but 
four  years  old  and  are  in  the  same  class.  The  other  day 
they  were  called  out  by  the  teacher  and  asked  to  spell  a 
certain  word.  They  all  failed,  and  one  of  the  little  fellows 
looked  up  to  the  teacher  and  said  :  "  Now,  you  are  in  a 
terrible  fix,  ain't  you  '  " — Bangor  Commercial. 

A  Wise  Youth. — Big  Sister—"  Bobby,  you  are  wanted 
to  do  an  errand. "    Bobby-  "  Tell  ma  I  havn't  got  time  to 


do  it  now."  Big  Sister — "  Father  says  you  must  do  it  at 
once."  Bobby—"  Oh,  it's  for  pa,  is  it  ?  Then  I  guess  I 
had  better  find  time  to  do  it  now."— The  Epoch. 

Little  Mabel,  five  years  old,  is  not  so  young  but  that  she 
has  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 
She  said  to  her  mother  the  other  day,  after  a  fit  of  deep 
musing :  "  Say,  mamma,  who  was  papa  before  he  married 
us,  anyway  ?  "  "  Who  was  papa  ?  Why,  he  was  the  same 
man  that  he  is  now."  "  Yes ;  but  what  was  he  to  you  ? 
Was  he  just  a  man  that  you  mashed  ? " — Chicago  News. 

A  very  pretty  little  girl,  only  three  years  old,  attracted 
the  attention  of  passengers  in  a  train  for  this  city  the  other 
day,  and  finally  one  gentleman  succeeded  in  getting  her 
upon  his  knee.  "  Where  are  you  going,  sissy  ? "  he  inquired. 
"  I'm  going  to  Hartford,"  said  the  child,  adding  eagerly  : 
"  I've  dot  on  a  new  pair  of  flannel  drawers  !  Did  you  ever 
have  a  pair  of  flannel  drawers  ?  "  Further  inquiry  was 
smothered  in  universal  laughter.— Baptist  Observer. 

The  boy  is  but  a  fortnight  old 

And  isn't  much  on  letters. 
The  babe  rejects  most  scornfully 

R.  Haggard  and  his  betters. 
He  will  not  look  at  Henry  James, 

At  Stevenson  he  growls, 
But  morning,  noon,  and  e'en  at  night 

He's  much  engrossed  with  Howls. 

A  little  fivc-ycar-old,  living  up  in  the  First  Ward,  was  left 
alone  for  a  few  minutes,  the  other  day  with  only  the  dog 
and  a  parrot  for  company.  Evidently  he  thought  that 
the  parrot  needed  a  little  outdoor  air,  for  he  took  the  cage 
out  on  the  sidewalk  and  tied  it  to  the  dog's  tail.  The 
good  mother  appeared  upon  the  scene  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  little  fellow  say  : — "  Now,  Fido,  '00  tate  Polly  out  for 
a  nice  'itty  ride,  an'  turn  back  soon."  Before  the  mother 
could  find  her  tongue  the  dog  was  a  block  away,  jerking 
the  frightened  parrot  over  car  tracks  and  cobble  stones, 
while  the  bird  was  swearing  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
Neither  have  been  seen  since. — Peck's  Sun. 

Chubby  and  fair  is  the  baby's  hand. 

With  its  rounded  and  fat  little  wrist ; 
See.  as  he  utters  a  crow  of  command. 

Mow  he  doubles  his  little  fat  fist  ! 

Slender  hi»  fingers  and  daintily  fine, 

Almost  too  small  for  a  ring  ; 
Yet,  when  he  beckons,  his  subjects  incline 

As  courtiers  might  to  a  king. 

Flump  little  hands  they,  made  to  caress. 

Dimpled  and  pleasant  to  view — 
To  look  at  them  now  do  you  think  you  could  gness 

How  much  mischief  those  small  hands  can  do  ? 

— Journal  of  Education. 

A  Boston  boy  was  asked  to  define  a  common  and  a 
proper  noun.  He  wrote—"  William  is  a  proper  noun,  and 
Billy  is  a  common  noun."  Another  wrote  what  he  had 
learned  in  physiology.  Thus — "  The  body  is  composed  of 
three  parts — the  head,  the  trunk  and  the  abdomen.  The 
head  contains  the  brains,  if  you  have  any.  The  trunk  con- 
tains the  heart  and  lungs.  The  abdomen  the  vowels  a,  e, 
i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  w  and  y."  Here  the  investigating 
committee  quit. — Boston  Transcript. 

Millie  was  just  entering  her  third  summer,  and  her  auntie 
was  trying  to  teach  her  her  letters.  The  little  midget  got 
along  nicely  until  she  came  to  W.  "  Now  say  W,  double 
you,  d-o-u-b-l-e-u,"  trying  to  make  it  plain.  "Double 
me,"  persisted  the  child,  apparently  understanding  it  so. 
Auntie  grew  tired  and  discouraged,  and  finally  said  :  "  Well 
then,  say  double  me."  "  Double  Aunty,"  quickly  exclaim- 
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ed  the  triumphant  and  persistent  little  nuisance,  and  ran 
screaming  and  laughing  away. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Utile  toy  dog  i«  covered  with  dust. 

Hut  sturdy  and  stanch  he  Hands  ; 
And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  rust. 

And  his  musket  molds  in  his  hands.  > 
Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new. 

And  the  soldier  was  naming  fair, 
And  there  was  the  lime  when  our  Little  Boy  Blue 


"  Now,  don't  you  go  till  I  come."  he  said, 

"  And  don't  you  make  any  noise  ! " 
So  toddling  off  to  his  trundle  bed 

He  dreamed  of  the  pretty  toys. 
And  as  he  was  dreaming  an  angel  song 

Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue — 
Oh,  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  long, 

Bui  the  little  loy  friends  are  true. 

Ah,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand. 

Each  in  the  same  old  place. 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  band. 

The  *mile  of  a  little  face  ; 
And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  these  long  years  through 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 
VNTiat  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue, 

Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

—Eugene  Field,  in  America. 

A  few  days  since  two  little  fair-haired  girls  were  pre- 
sented each  with  an  exceedingly  young  kitten,  when 
being  asked  to  return  the  little  animals  to  their  mother  the 
younger  girl,  with  a  look  of  tenderness  in  her  great  violet 
eyes,  said  :  "  Oh,  yes,  I'll  give  mine  back  ;  think  how  you'd 
feel  if  you  were  a  baby  and  a  big  giant  came  and  took  you 
from  your  mamma  !  "  The  cider  sister  answered,  tossing 
her  head:  "  I'd  a  great  deal  rather  they'd  take  me  while  I 
was  very  young,  I'd  feel  it  less." — New-Orleans  Picayune. 

A  little  boy,  who  was  attending  Sabbath  school,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  his  grandmother's  when  the  minister  called. 
Like  all  grandmas,  she  was  anxious  to  show  the  child  off 
to  the  best  advantage.  So  she  told  the  minister  to  ask 
him  questions  concerning  the  past  few  Sabbath-school  les- 
sons and  see  how  much  he  could  remember  for  a  child  not 
yet  four  years  old.  The  lessons  had  been  on  Joseph,  his 
childhood,  bondage,  etc.  After  numerous  questions,  all 
of  which  he  answered  readily,  the  minister  asked  :  "  And, 
now,  can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  coat  Joseph  had  ?" 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  came  the  paralytic  answer : 
"  How  do  I  know  ?  I  was  not  there  !  " — N.  Y.  World. 

The  youngest  son  of  a  well-known  Louisville  family  was 
very  much  interested  the  other  day  while  his  father,  a 
learned  lawyer,  was  discussing  with  the  others  at  table  the 
question  whether  the  father  or  the  mother  had  the  most 
claim  to  a  child  in  the  event  of  divorce  or  separation. 
After  various  opinions  had  been  expressed  the  youthful 
spoke  up  and  said  :  "  Well,  I  think  the  mother  owns  the 
child  more  than  the  father  does,  'cause  men  never  have  no 
children  when  they  ain't  married,  but  with  women  it  don't 
seem  to  make  much  difference." — Louisville  Post. 

A  six-year-old  Boston  girl  went  with  a  party  of  grown 
folks  on  the  steamer  to  Nantasket.  As  they  sat  on  deck 
she  persisted  in  climbing  upon  the  railing,  much  to  her 
grandma's  annoyance.  Her  mother  said,  rebukingly:  "Don't 
do  so,  dear,  or  grandma  will  have  a  fit. "  Presently  grandma 
disappeared,  and  when  'mamma  asked,  "  Where's  grandma 
gone  ? "  no  one  knew  but  Mabel.  She  promptly  replied  : 
"  She's  gone  to  have  a  fit."— Providence  Journal. 

*'  Pa,"  said  he,  the  other  day,  "do  angels  have  wings  ?  " 
"  Yes,  son."  "  Pa,  if  I'm  a  good  boy,  will  1  be  an  angel  ? " 
"  Yes,  son."  "  An'  have  wings  an'  fly  away  up  an'  up  an' 
out  of  sight  ? "    "  Yes  ;  if  you  want  to,  I  suppose  you  can. 


son."  (After  a  pause.)  "Say,  pa."  "Well,  what  is  it, 
son  ?"  "  If  you  see  me  flying  with  wings  when  you's  out 
hunting,  you  wouldn't  shoot  me,  would  you,  pa  ?"  "  No  ; 
papa  wouldn't  shoot  his  little  boy."  Along  pause  and 
then  :  "  Pa,  do  angels  have  feathers  on  'em  ? "  "  Y-e-s  " 
(groping  with  some  hesitation  in  the  dusty  theological  cor- 
ner of  a  world-worn  brain),  "  I  suppose  so,  son."  Another 
pause.  "  Pa,  can  you  pick  a  angel  ? "  The  parent  here 
struck,  and  the  sitting  ended  in  the  banishment  of  the  young 
knowledge-seeker  to  his  little  bed. — Unidentified. 

The  rising  generation  of  our  day  rises  too  fast.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  children,  but  of  the  parents.  A 
little  girl  of  fashion,  tricked  out  like  a  woman  of  fashion  ; 
be-booped  and  be-furbelowed,  wearing  diamond  rings  on 
her  small  fingers,  bracelets  on  her  slender  wrists,  and  sport- 
ing a  miniature  watch  and  chatetain,  naturally  enough  tries 
to  play  the  rdle  for  which  she  seems  to  have  been  capari- 
soned. Bedecked  like  mamma,  she  copies  mamma's  airs, 
and  is  never  weary  of  gazing  at  her  reflected  duplicate  in 
mamma's  cheval  glass.— New  York  Ledger. 

A  teacher  of  a  school  that  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
once  wished  to  communicate  to  his  pupils  an  idea  of  faith. 
While  he  was  trying  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word,  a 
small  covered  boat  hove  in  sight.  Seizing  the  incident  for 
illustration,  he  exclaimed  :  "  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there 
was  a  leg  of  mutton  in  that  boat,  you  would  believe  me, 
would  you  not,  without  even  seeing  it  for  yourselves?" 
"  Ye*,  sir,"  replied  the  scholars.  "  Well,  that  is  faith,"  said 
the  teacher.  The  next  day,  in  order  to  test  their  recol- 
lection of  the  lesson,  he  inquired,  "  What  is  faith  ? "  "A 
leg  of  mutton  in  a  boat,"  was  the  answer,  shouted  from 
all  parts  of  the  school.— Sunday  Dispatch. 

The  beautiful  I*abel  Clarihel  Haynes 

I*  exceedingly  proud  of  her  rank  and  her  station  ; 
For  the  cotloii  that  Bows  through  her  delicate  veins 

Was  grown  on  the  oldest  and  richest  plantation. 

Her  dresses  are  made  in  the  height  of  the  style  ; 

She  gives  a  grand  ball  every  week  (in  tbe  attic). 
And  greets  all  her  guests  with  an  unchanging  smile. 

As  becomes  a  fine  lady  so  aristocratic. 

Knit  Jack  is  as  proud  of  hi*  birth  as  the  lady. 

The  bright  wools  that  made  him  were  brought  from 
He  speaks  only  Dutch  (understood  by  the  baby) ; 

He  is  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  almost  as  thin. 
To-day,  down  in  one  of  the  orchard's  cool  lanes. 

Where  apple-trees  pink  and  white  blossoms  a 
Knit  Jack  and  Miss  Isabel  tiaribel  Haynes 

Are  bridegroom  and  bride  at  a  fashionable  wedding  ! 

— Grace  K.  Coolidge,  in  Yonth's  Companion. 

Little  Eunice,  between  three  and  four  years  old,  had  to 
be  punished  one  day,  her  mother  prefacing  the  operation 
with  the  remark  that  she  was  sorry  to  do  it ;  she  only  did 
it  because  she  loved  her  so  much,  etc.  At  night,  after  the 
little  girl  was  in  bed,  she  called  her  mother  to  her,  threw 
her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  said  :  "  Mamma,  we  love 
one  another,  don't  we  ?  "  "  Yes,  dear."  "  You  don't  like 
to  punish  me,  do  you  ?  "  "  No,  I  do  not."  "  You  would 
rather  punish  your  own  self,  wouldn't  you,  mamma  ? " 
"Yes."  "  Well,  then,  mamma,  I  wish  you  would."— Advance. 

"  Ain't  it  too  bad  grandpa's  dead  ?  "  said  Ida.  "  Yes, 
dear,  but  he  is  very  happy  with  the  angels."  "  Did  all  the 
angels  go  from  Beacon  Street  ? "  "  Oh  no,  dear. "  "  Then 
I  know  grandpa  ain't  having  a  bit  good  time  !  He  never 
took  no  notice  of  people  unless  they  lived  on  the  Back  Bay. 
I  do  hope  he  carried  his  card  in  his  pocket,  else  how'U 
anybody  in  Heaven  know  he  lived  on  Beacon  Street  ?  They 
might  take  him  for  a  South-ender,  and  oh,  mamma  !  if  they 
should  think  he  belonged  on  Columbus  Avenue  !  " — This 
choice  bit  from  the  Boston  Commonwealth. 
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THE  ARIZONA  KICKER— A  JOURNAL  OF  CIVILIZATION* 


Two  more  subscribers  have  come  in  since  our  last  issue 
and  paid  us  for  a  year  in  advance.  This  swells  our  list  to 
thirty-seven  bona  fide  subscribers,  and  people  who  sneered 
at  our  claim  that  we  would  have  a  list  of  5,000  within  a 
year  arc  beginning  to  sing  small.  The  London  Times  had 
to  have  thirty-seven  subscribers  before  it  got  5,000.  We 
give  notice  that  we  shall  next  week  put  forth  the  claim  of 
the  largest  circulation  west  of  Omaha. 

The  jackassites  of  Jackass  Hill  are  chuckling  because 
it  is  re|K>rted  around  town  that  the  First  National  Bank 
refused  to  discount  our  note  for  $25.  We  did  go  to  the 
bank  and  ask  to  have  a  note  of  that  size  discounted,  and 
we  failed  to  get  the  money,  but  it  was  not  because  our  note 
was  not  considered  good.  It  was  because  the  president  of 
the  bank,  assisted  by  the  gentlemanly  and  able  cashier,  had 
lost  every  dollar  the  bank  possessed  at  a  faro  table  the 
night  before,  and  they  were  waiting  for  an  old  sucker  in 
Massachusetts  to  send  on  some  more  tin.  The  First 
National  advertises  a  capital  of  $75,000.  It  never  had 
above  $3,000  in  its  vaults.  It  has  always  been  run  in  con- 
nection with  Switzcr's  dance  house,  and  its  staff  of  officers 
have  been  the  best  patrons  of  the  gambling  houses  and  the 
race  track.  Jackass  Hill  had  better  draw  in  its  horns  or 
we'll  give  more  of  the  bon  ton  away  to  the  sheriff. 

We  had  a  criticism  on  the  Governor  of  Kansas  in  our 
last,  and  old  Peg-leg  White,  who  keeps  the  one-horse  gro- 
cery at  the  corner  of  Apache  Avenue  and  Red-Head  Alley, 
came  in  and  ordered  out  his  advertisement  in  consequence. 
We  are  glad  of  it.  Old  Peg-leg  has  been  selling  wormy 
herrings,  adulterated  whisky  and  skipper  cheese  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  town  for  first-class  goods,  and  next  week  we 
shall  open  on  him.  We  have  heard  that  the  old  choker 
is  a  horse  thief,  and  we  have  got  a  man  on  his  record. 

We  have  received  a  two-column  letter  signed  "  Veritas," 
which  purports  to  give  a  true  history  of  Maj.  Galvanus 
Burt,  proprietor  and  landlord  of  the  Adams  House.  He 
is  shown  up  as  a  thief,  hypocrite,  liar  and  coward,  but  we 
shall  not  publish  it.  While  he  keeps  the  most  miserable 
apology  for  a  hotel  on  earth,  and  while  we  are  satisfied  he 
would  steal  the  winkers  from  a  dead  dog's  eyes,  the  major 
was  the  first  man  in  town  to  subscribe  to  our  paper,  and 
we  are  not  going  back  on  him  unless  he  refuses  to  renew. 

Last  week  we  had  a  brief  item  to  the  effect  that  Major 
Hornback,  our  efficient  Register  of  Deeds,  had  got  staving 
drunk,  destroyed  a  bushel  or  two  of  valuable  papers,  had 
two  fights,  and  then  gone  home  to  smash  his  cookstove 
and  lick  his  wife.  Next  day  Major  Hornback  called  at 
this  office  and  not  only  subscribed  for  the  Kicker  for  him- 
self, but  sent  two  copies  to  friends  in  the  East,  paying  us 
$6  in  cash.  We  therefore  desire  to  correct  the  item  of 
last  week.  The  Major  was  not  drunk.  It  was  simply  an 
attack  of  vertigo,  to  which  he  is  subject.  He  was  never 
drunk  in  his  life,  and  a  more  efficient  public  official  or  a 
kinder  husband  and  father  cannot  be  found  on  the  face  of 
this  globe.  We  shall  make  other  corrections  from  time  to 
time  as  the  victims  come  in  and  subscribe. 


night,  where  it  is  well  known  we  are  doing  a  little  court- 
ing with  a  view  to  matrimony,  and  as  we  reached  the  road 
he  made  a  rush  for  us,  crying  out  that  he  would  have  our 
life.  We  were  taken  unawares,  knocked  down  and  pound- 
ed until  we  couldn't  holler.  As  a  result  Steve  Battle  has 
been  run  out  of  this  town  with  a  rail  beneath  him  and 
warned  that  he  will  be  hung  if  he  returns.  We  are  able  to 
be  about  again,  and  return  our  thanks  to  such  friends  as 
havs  sent  in  flowers,  sausages  butter  crackers,  codfish  and 
other  mementoes.  We  expected  a  dozen  wallopings  the 
first  year  of  our  stay,  and  will  probably  get  'em  as  we  have 
averged  one  a  month  so  far.  The  worm  will  turn  some 
day,  however,  and  then  look  out.    Look  out ! 


Two  weeks  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  Steve 
Battle  up  to  this  community  in  his  true  light — that  of  a  jail 
breaker,  incendiary  and  robber.  In  revenge  Steve  waited 
for  us  in  front  of  the  Widow  Chilton's  house  the  other 


the  Detroit  Free 


Wednesday  afternoon  last,  as  we  had  the  office  towel  in 
the  back  yard,  and  were  trying  to  soften  it  up  a  bit  with  a 
sled-stake,  Mrs.  Judge  Wharton  made  her  appearance  in 
the  office  and  sweetly  exclaimed  :  "  Pcek-a-boo  !  I  see  you 
hiding  there!"  She  had  come  to  invite  us  to  a  select 
soiree  at  her  mansion  the  following  evening.  Only  the 
leading  people  of  the  city  were  there,  and  it  was  an  occa- 
sion long  to  be  remembered.  There  were  music,  dancing 
and  cards,  and  we  recited  one  of  our  jwems.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  Kicker  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Judge  Whar- 
ton was  an  old  bum  drunkard  and  no  more  fit  for  the  bench 
than  a  hog  is  for  heaven.  At  the  same  time  we  said  Mrs. 
Judge  used  to  be  in  a  waiter-girl  saloon  in  St.  Louis,  and 
that  she  could  not  get  into  good  society  here.  We  have 
discovered  that  we  have  done  a  worthy  couple  gross  injust- 
ice, and  now  wish  to  publicly  apologize.  The  Judge  is 
not  only  a  temperance  man  to  the  core,  but  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  legal  jurisprudence  in  the  country.  His 
wife  is  the  daughter  of  a  New  York  millionaire,  and  was 
never  in  St.  Louis  in  her  life.  The  Judge  has  subscribed 
for  the  Kicker,  and  we  hope  this  apology,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  heart,  will  set  the  estimable  couple  right  in 
public  estimation.    We  think  it  will. 

On  Monday  afternoon  a  delegation  of  our  foremost  citi- 
zens, headed  by  that  lank,  long,  lean,  cadaverous,  dyspeptic 
old  humbug,  Col.  Jim  Johnson,  visited  the  Kicker  office 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  its  editor  and  proprietor. 
The  Colonel  made  us  a  little  speech,  in  which  he  said  that 
our  style  was  altogether  too  breezy  for  this  locality,  and 
that  if  we  did  not  mend  our  ways  the  j>cople  proposed  to 
chip  in  and  establish  a  second  paper  here  to  run  us  out. 
We  heard  the  Colonel  to  the  end,  and  then  with  an  iron 
side-stick  drove  the  gang  into  the  street.  Chip  in  !  Start 
another  paper  here !  Why,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole 
gang  couldn't  raise  fifteen  dollars  to  save  their  necks,  and 
in  the  second  place,  a  new  paper  might  rake  the  whole 
district  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  not  find  another  adver- 
tiser or  subscriber.  If  we  didn't  board  and  lodge  oursclf, 
do  all  the  editing,  composition,  job  work,  press  work,  roll- 
ing and  mailing  ;  if  we  weren't  rent  free  and  used  to  wear- 
ing one  shirt  for  four  weeks  ;  if  we  couldn't  feel  happy  after 
a  meal  on  crackers  and  cheese,  the  Kicker  would  never 
have  kicked  twice.  It  pleases  us  !  The  idea  of  another 
paper  makes  us  smile.  The  fact  that  Col.  Jim  Johnson — 
a  man  who  stole  his  title  in  Indiana  and  busted  up  as  a 
faro  dealer  in  Omaha — is  behind  the  move,  makes  us  grow 
fat !  We  shall  open  on  this  old  he-wolf  next  week  unless 
he  skips  the  town,  and  if  we  land  him  in  jail  he  must 
remember  that  he  provoked  the  fight. 
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RARE   BOOKS  OWNED  BY  AMERICAN  COLLECTORS* 


"  Roscoc  Conkling  was  an  excellent  judge  of  books,  and 
bibliopbilists  will  enjoy  rare  opportunities  of  investment  if 
his  library  is  offered  for  sale."  So  spoke  Charles  Sotheran, 
the  famous  bibliophilist,  in  a  recent  interview.  Mr. 
Sotheran  was  born  among  books.  He  is  an  Englishman 
and  his  uncle  is  the  head  of  the  English  book  house  of 
Sotheran,  in  Piccadilly,  London.  He  has  studied  books 
since  he  could  read  and  has  grown  up  among  them.  For 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  press  of  this  country 
as  a  book  reviewer  and  a  literary  critic.  He  has  handled 
more  books  and  manuscripts  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country,  knows  all  about  the  private  libraries  of  all  the 
bibliomaniacs,  and  knows  by  instinct  whether  an  old  manu- 
script is  worth  ten  cents  or  $100.  He  possesses  a  rare 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  missals,  curios,  rare  editions, 
engravings,  erotica,  and  manuscripts.  He  was  found 
recently  at  his  office  on  Broadway  examining  the  books  of 
L.  Delmontc,  an  old  Cuban.  He  chatted  pleasantly  about 
the  books  and  about  the  buyers.  To  a  Bohemian  his  room 
presented  an  odd  appearance.  Books,  missals  and  manu- 
scripts were  strewn  in  every  direction  ;  dust  lay  thick  on 
some  of  them.  They  were  all  waiting  for  him  to  study  and 
to  catalogue  ready  for  sale.  No  one  can  handle  these 
books  until  Mr.  Sotheran  has  looked  at  them.  Many  a 
bibliophile  would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  see  them  and 
handle  them.  Talking  of  valuable  books  Mr.  Sotheran 
said :  "  The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  book  was  $50,000. 
It  was  for  a  vellum  missal  which  was  presented  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X.  The  missal  was  accompa- 
nied  by  a  document  making  King  Henry  the  defender  of 
the  faith-  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. Charles  II.  gave  it  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  it  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  in  the  sale  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  library.  There  is  a  Hebrew  Bible 
in  the  Vatican.  Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  pur- 
chase it.  The  Jews  of  Venice  offered  to  give  its  weight 
in  gold.  The  offer  was  declined.  The  Bible  consists  of  a 
vast  roll  of  manuscript  which  requires  two  men  to  carry  it, 
and  the  offer  would  have  totaled  up  about  $100,000. 
This  is  the  largest  offer  ever  made  for  one  book. " 


The  most  valuable  manuscript  in  this  country,  judging 
from  the  price  paid,  is  in  the  possession  of  John  Jacob 
Astor.  It  is  the  Sforza  Missal,  and  was  bought  in  April 
last  year  for  $15,500.  It  is  of  a  religious  character  and  is 
by  Francesca  Filippo  Lippi,  the  great  Florentine  artist  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  was  prepared  for  Galeazzo  Maria 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan  and  brother-in-law  of  Louis  XI., 
King  of  France.  It  is  a  manuscript  measuring  13}  inches 
by  9|  inches ;  it  has  484  pages  of  vellum,  and  is  bound  in 
red  morocco.  It  is  dated  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  set 
of  missals,  consisting  of  five  volumes,  was  bought  in 
March  of  last  year  by  S.  B.  Duryea,  of  Brooklyn.  It  cost 
$900  and  comprises  the  choir  books  with  the  full  musical 
score  used  in  a  European  monaster)'-  It  was  written  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  bindings  are  very  strong.  Iron 
nails  are  studded  all  over  the  covers.  "  Lcs  Lunettes  des 
Princess,"  published  in  1528  by  Galliot  du  Pre,  sold 
recently  for  $200.  It  is  a  small  volume,  measuring  about 
six  inches  by  four  inches.  It  was  bound  by  Trantz- 
Bauzonnet  in  crushed  levant  morocco.  The  work  on  the 
cover  both  inside  and  outside  is  very  handsome.  A  little 
volume  called  "  Chansons  ct  Motets  "  sold  for  $600.    It  is 

*  From  interview  in  N.  Y.  Mail  and  Exyteai. 


one  of  the  handsomest  bound  books  ever  made.  The  bind- 
ing is  exquisite.  It  was  made  for  Henry  II.  of  France  and 
was  presented  by  him  as  a  love  gift  to  his  mistress,  Diana 
of  Poiticres.  It  measures  53  inches  by  7  j  inches  and  con- 
tains 396  pages.  Mr.  Brayton  Ives  is  the  owner  now.  It 
is  superbly  bound  in  original  French  binding,  richly  gold 
tooled  and  mosaiced  and  gauffered  edges,  in  a  modern 
purple  velvet  lined  drop  case.  A  Persian  manuscript  sold 
a  little  while  ago  for  $235.  These  manuscripts  arc  very 
rare.  It  is  a  magnificently  illustrated  manuscript  codex  of 
Firdusi's  "Epic  of  Kings."  It  has  forty-five  pages  of 
large  paintings,  with  four  superb  headings,  painted  in  the 
style  of  Persian  paleography.  Its  size  is  14$  inches  by  8| 
inches,  and  is  bound  in  morocco.  An  imperfect  copy  of 
the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories  and 
Tragedies,  published  according  to  the  true  original  copies 
in  London,  printed  by  Isaac  Taggard  and  Edward  Blount, 
in  1623,  was  sold  recently.  It  is  a  thick  small  folio, 
measuring  12}  inches  by  8}  inches,  and  was  bound  by  J. 
Clark  in  the  style  of  Roger  Payne,  and  in  Russia  extra 
gilt.  There  are  thirty-six  plays  in  it.  A  perfect  copy  is 
worth  $6,000.  A  second  folio  Shakespeare,  printed  by 
Thomas  Coatcs  and  Robert  Allot,  and  sold  at  the  sign  of 
the  "Black  Bearc,"  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  1632.  sold 
for  $117.50.  It  measured  13  inches  by  Sj  inches  and 
was  bound  by  W.  Pratt  in  red  crushed  levant  morocco, 
with  super  gilt  Harleian  gold  tooling  inside  and  with  gold 
borders.  A  fourth  folio  of  Shakespeare  is  worth  $87.  It 
contained  seven  new  plays  never  before  printed- -Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  The  London  Prodigal,  The  History  of 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Oldcastlc,  Lord  Cobham, 
The  Puritan  Widow,  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  and  The  Tragedy 
of  Locrine. 

Brayton  Ives,  the  ex-president  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
who  lives  at  No.  10  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  has  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  finest,  and  most  valuable  collections  of 
manuscripts  and  rare  books  in  America.  His  library  is  a 
very  large  one.  His  tastes  run  after  the  curious,  and  he  has 
given  fabulous  prices  for  some  of  the  books  and  treasures 
of  missals  that  adorn  his  shelves.  Among  his  books  is  the 
Gutenberg  Bible,  the  first  book  printed  from  movable  type. 
There  are  only  twenty-one  known  to  exist.  This  Bible  was 
bought  by  Hamilton  Cole  for  $8,000.  Cole  sold  it,  and  last 
year  it  came  into  Ives's  hands  for  $15,000.  Mr.  Ives  has  a 
Caxton  Bible,  the  first  Euclid,  Galliot  du  Pre,  and  vellum 
printed  missals  of  Hardoins.  Robert  Hoe,  of  printing-press 
fame,  has  spent  a  fortune  on  his  library.  His  fancy  runs 
after  rich  and  valuable  bindings,  such  as  those  of  Dethon, 
Grelier,  books  of  Mine,  de  Pompadour,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Diana  Poitieres.  Francis  1.,  Henry  I. ;  historic  manuscripts 
on  vellum  ;  early  biblio  lots,  block  letters  and  books  pro- 
duced by  famous  printers.  Last  year  he  went  to  Europe 
to  purchase  books.  He  attended  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of 
Cramford  and  Balcarrcsand  made  some  valuable  purchases. 
At  the  Teschner  sale  he  spent  $40,000  francs  and  the  entire 
lot  of  books  he  purchased  came  over  in  one  valise.  S.  B. 
Duryea,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  a  bibliophilist  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  collects  authographic  manuscript  or  the  original 
manuscript  of  men  like  Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Lamb, 
Thackery,  or  of  a  purely  literary  character.  He  also  col- 
lects ancient  books  and  manuscripts.  He  attends  the  pub- 
lic auctions  himself,  but  usually  buys  through  an  agent. 
Occasionally  he  bids  for  himself.  Every  one  in  the  sales- 
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room  knows  when  he  is  going  to  buy.  He  rubs  his  nose, 
stops  winking  and  looking  foxy  from  beneath  his  spectacles, 
and  wears  an  innocent  air.  George  Washington  Childs  has 
a  very  fine  library.  His  reference  library  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country,  and  bis  collection  of  manuscripts  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  He  has  the  original 
manuscripts  of  many  of  the  works  of  such  men  as  Dickens, 
Thackery,  Scott,  Washington  Irving,  Shelley,  Byron, 
Charles  Lamb,  Dryden,  Longfellow,  and  a  dozen  of  others 
of  that  character.  Giovani  Morisini,  Jay  Gould's  former 
partner,  is  a  great  collector  of  mediaeval  and  ancient  armor. 
He  has  also  collected  a  large  library.  He  has  a  number  of 
rare  books  and  manuscripts  on  heraldry.  Jay  Gould  has 
a  wonderful  library.  When  he  purchased  the  Merrit  place 
at  Irvington  he  bought  the  library  also.  It  was  a  very  fine 
one  then,  but  he  has  added  to  it  very  considerably  since. 
Mr.  Gould  is  a  great  student,  and,  after  leaving  Wall  Street, 
he  goes  to  his  library  and  studies  out  the  questions  of  the 
day  from  a  historical  and  literary  standpoint. 

N.  Q.  Pope,  of  Brooklyn,  buys  a  great  many  rare  books. 
He  looks  like  a  keen  stock  broker  rather  than  a  rich  man 
who  spends  most  of  his  time  in  buying  valuable  books  to 
gratify  his  wife,  who  is  the  real  collector.  He  is  called 
Pontifus  Maximus  by  his  friends.  When  he  is  buying  he 
easily  gets  angry  and  won't  listen  to  any  advice  then,  and 
will  have  the  book  on  which  he  is  bidding  at  any  cost.  He 
has  a  great  collection  of  Shakcspcariana,  and  among  them  is 
Daniel's  copy,  worth  about  $5,000.  Manuscript  of  Frank- 
lin's work  and  the  like  are  on  his  shelves.  He  is  what 
might  be  called  a  cultured  bibliophile.  He  secures  illus- 
trated books,  books  in  the  best  examples  of  handsome 
bindings,  books  from  the  modern  and  ancient  French 
binders  and  anything  of  a  rare,  curious  or  aesthetic  char- 
acter. H.  H.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  owns  the  largest 
private  library  in  this  country  at  his  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  consists  of  50,000  volumes,  and  he  values  it  at 
$200,000,  for  which  sum  he  will  dispose  of  it.  He  has  a 
very  fine  collection  of  manuscripts  in  indigenous  dialects, 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  of  the  early  ecclesiasti- 
cal mission.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  electrician,  has  a 
very  fine  collection  of  scientific  works.  T.  J.  McKee,  the 
lawyer,  has  made  a  very  fine  collection  of  dramatic  works. 
He  collects  everything  relating  to  the  American  stage,  and 
has  a  fine  collection  of  engravings  on  the  same  subject. 
Gen.  Rush  C.  Hawkins,  of  New  York,  purchases  all  the 
early  printed  works  and  valuable  manuscripts  that  he 
thinks  authentic  and  that  come  in  his  way.  He  collected 
a  great  number  of  first  prints  of  Europe  to  assist  him  in 
writing  his  book  on  the  "  First  Books  in  Europe. "  He  sold 
a  number  of  his  treasures  recently,  but  only  those  of  which 
he  had  duplicates  or  did  not  want.  Last  year  he  spent  six 
months  in  Europe  adding  to  his  collection.  John  J.  Astor 
buys  curious  missals  and  old  manuscripts  and  has  a  large 
collection.  He  is  not  well  known  as  a  bibliomaniac.  All 
his  books  are  bought  by  Prof.  Lane.  W.  H.  Pomeroy's  is 
an  art  collection  and  a  very  valuable  one,  too.  George 
W.  Frederickson  has  a  very  valuable  collection  of  the 
original  manuscripts  of  Charles  Lamb,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Dryden  and  others.  He  is  very  fond  of  Elizabethan 
manuscript  and  everything  relating  to  Shakespeare  and  to 
his  times.  He  has  also  a  number  of  the  early  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  some  of  which  are  very  valuable. 

A  rich  collection  will  shortly  be  offered  for  collectors  to 
select  from.  It  now  belongs  to  L.  Deltnonte,  an  old  Span- 
ish Cuban.  He  has  the  rarest  collection  of  the  ordinances 
and  laws  of  New  Spain  known  to  exist.  They  were  printed  in 


the  City  of  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  ancestors 
collected  them,  and  the  books  have  increased  in  value  with 
every  generation.  In  manuscript  he  has  the  first  laws  relat- 
ing to  America  compiled  in  Europe— the  Nievas  Leyes 
Order,  Class  V.,  relating  to  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America. 
His  Espana-Americana  manuscript  is  very  rare  and  is 
dated  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  quantity  of  unpublished 
manuscript  relating  to  the  colonization  of  Florida, California, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  containing  instructions  to  the 
viceroys ;  manuscript  by  Bishop  Lascassas,  the  apostle  to 
the  Indians,  date  1550,  and  other  manuscript  from  Seville, 
Barcelona  and  other  cities.  Mr.  Gunther,  a  rich  biblio- 
maniac, is  said  to  have  the  only  autograph  ot  Shakespeare 
in  the  country.  He  collects  antiquities  very  largely  and  is 
now  trying  to  obtain  an  autograph  of  Moses.  There  are  a 
great  many  collectors  of  Swinburne.  A  great  many  per- 
sons are  on  the  lookout  for  early  editions  of  his  works, 
which  is  surprising,  seeing  that  he  is  still  alive.  Nearly  all 
the  bibliomaniacs  belong  to  the  Grolier  Club.  They  don't 
want  to  keep  the  knowledge  they  have  about  books  to 
themselves.  They  study  and  pore  over  their  missals  and 
rare  editions,  and  then  lecture  and  talk  to  their  fellow 
members  of  the  club.  Mr.  Brayton  Ives  talks  well  on  early 
books  and  Mr.  Hoe  on  bindings.  "  The  American  col- 
lectors are  getting  more  and  more  educated  in  their  tastes," 
said  Mr.  Sotheran.  "  They  are  outgrowing  the  supply  on 
this  side  of  the  water  and  are  constantly  sending  over  com- 
missions to  Europe,  and  go  themselves  to  visit  the  big 
sales  there.  The  English  aristocracy  are  getting  in  a  bad 
way  just  now  and  arc  not  making  the  money  out  of  their 
vast  landed  estates  that  they  used  to,  and  many  of  them 
have  had  to  dispose  of  their  libraries.  Very  often  a 
quantity  of  valuable  books  are  sent  over  here  for  sale. 
They  don't  bring  as  good  prices  as  if  they  were  sold  in 
Europe,  though  collectors  here  must  have  unique  styles, 
duplicate  copies  of  engravings  that  illustrate  the  book  and 
in  half  a  dozen  different  stages;  signed  artists'  proofs,  engra- 
vers' proofs  before  letter  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."  "Is 
the  fad  of  collecting  books  and  manuscripts  increasing  ? "  "  I 
think  so.  With  the  good  work  that  the  Grolier  Club  is 
doing,  and  the  work  of  similar  societies,  and  with  magazines 
devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  old  books,  the  collecting  of 
private  libraries  will  be  more  |>opular  than  ever." 


The  following  prices  were  realized  at  the  most  impor- 
tant sales  of  libraries  held  during  the  past  ten  years  :  The 
Brinley  Library,  $112,494.27  ;  Joseph  J.  Cook,  $69,904.73  ; 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  $50,278.63  ;  William  Menzics,  $49.- 
860.68;  Rushton  M.  Dorman,  $24,310;  Charles  Tracy, 
$19,138.01  ;  Charles  Fiske  Harris,  $16,610.65  ;  J.  H.  V. 
Arnold,  $16,421.38  ;  Eben  Tasker,  $14,677.56  ;  Alexander 
Farnum,  $14,423.75  ;  Gen.  Rush  C.  Hawkins,  $13,163.08  ; 
Dr.  David  King,  $1 2,484.01  ;  Almon  W.  Griswold,  $12,- 
325.13;  S.  H.  Remsen,  $9,059. 14  ;  Bartholomew  Skaats, 
$8,114.42  ;  W.  C.  Prcscott,  $7,991.79  ;  Harrison  Library, 
$7,667.84  ;  Charles  O'Conor,  $7,481. 63  ;  S.  T.  Olney, 
$6,950.98  ;  Senator  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  $6,864.69. 


This  year,  even  should  peace  be  preserved,  the  armies 
and  navies  of  the  principal  States  of  the  world  will  cost 
about  7,ooo,ooo,ooof.,  or  $1,400,000,000.  The  figures  are 
made  up  in  the  following  way  :  Germany,  army  and  navy, 
9i4,ooo,ooof.,  and  pensions,  fortress  funds  and  Spandau 
treasure,  830,ooo,ooof. ;  France  in  all,  1,037,000,000  :  Rus- 
sia, 1,014,739,986^ ;  Great  Britain  (England  and  India), 
i,247,ooo,ooof.:  Austria,  326,361,626^;  Italy,  381,924,000^; 
Spain,  202,91  S.ooof.;  Turkey,  1 28,85  ijoof.;  Holland,  69,- 
95z,ooof.;  and  other  countries  the  balance  between  them. 
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RANDOM  READING—SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL 


The  Molecular  Thtery  -  -  Popular  Sett  nee  Monthly 
The  molecular  theory  is  classed  by  Dr.  Roscoe,  President 
of  the  British  Association,  among  the  most  notable  of  mod- 
ern scientific  landmarks,  and  recent  investigation  has  accom- 
plished, as  regards  the  size  of  the  atom,  what  was  formerly 
regarded  as  impossible.  Recent  researches  have  extended 
the  methods  of  atomic  measurement,  with  the  amazing 
conclusion  that  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  contig- 
uous molecules  is  less  than  a  five-millionth  and  greater 
than  a  billionth  of  a  centimetre — that  is,  assuming  that  the 
best  microscopes  magnify  6,000  to  8,000  times,  a  micro- 
scope which  would  magnify  that  result  as  much  again 
would  show  the  molecular  structure  of  water;  or,  again, 
putting  the  statement  in  another  or  more  absolute  form,  if 
it  be  supposed  that  the  minutest  organism  which  can  now 
be  seen  were  provided  with  equally  powerful  microscopes 
to  those  named,  these  beings  would  see  the  atoms. 
Hints  to  Inventors  -  -  -  -  The  Industrial  News 
An  English  scientific  journal  enumerated  the  following 
specially  needed  inventions :  Macaroni  machinery,  good 
red  lead  pencils,  typewriters  that  will  work  on  account 
books  and  record  books,  indelible  stamp-canceling  ink,  a 
practical  car  starter,  a  good  railway  ventilator,  better 
horseshoes,  locomotive  headlights,  an  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring the  velocity  of  wind  currents,  apparatus  for  measur- 
ing the  depth  of  the  sea  without  sounding  by  line,  piano- 
lid  hinge  that  shall  be  flush  on  the  outside,  good  fluid  India 
ink  for  draughtsmen,  a  good  metellic  railway  tic,  an  effect- 
ive cut-off  for  locomotives,  a  method  of  alloying  copper  and 
iron,  and  a  molding  material  for  iron  and  brass  casting, 
capable  of  giving  a  mold  that  can  be  used  over  again. 
The  Result  of  Progress  -  -  San  Francisco  A'cws-Letter 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor  has  been  doing  more  sums  in 
arithmetic.  If  the  population  of  Britain  continues  to 
increase  at  the  present  rate  of  1 1  per  cent,  per  annum  it 
will  in  the  year  a.d.  2500  amount  to  300,000,000,000, 
"exceeding  some  »oo  limes  the  present  population  of  the 
whole  earth,"  and  allowing  six  square  feet  of  superficies  for 
each  inhabitant  of  England.  But  how  can  this  be  ? — unless 
ere  that  degree  of  pressure  arrive,  the  human  race  be 
"grown"  something  after  agricultural  methods  —  propa- 
gated by  shoots,  as  it  were  ?  The  American  tribe  at  the  same 
date  is  to  number  sixty  million  millions  (60,000,000,000, 
000)  so  that  on  the  whole  globe  there  would  be  "  nearly 
three  square  yards  of  earth  for  each  (American)  person." 
Three  square  yards  is  about  the  area  of  an  ample  double 
bed,  and  we  shall  have  all  given  away  our  clothes  as  hav- 
ing no  further  use  for  them.  But  Mr.  Proctor  is  good 
enough  to  point  out  that  we  are  using  up  the  means  of  sus- 
taining human  life  even  faster — and  in  fact  considerably 
faster — than  we  are  propagating  it,  and  long  before  the  six 
centuries  have  rolled  around,  all  the  coal  and  natural  gas 
and  petroleum  and  forests  will  have  been  done  for.  Appar- 
ently about  three  centuries  will  suffice  to  reduce  us  to  a 
diet  of  fish  and  bananas.  Six  centuries :  It  is  six  centu- 
ries since  the  first  Edward  was  king  in  England,  and  Dante 
degli  Alighieri  ran  with  the  political  machine  in  Florence, 
and  Alfonso  "  the  wise  "  reigned  in  Castile.  Granada  was 
the  center  of  learning  in  Europe,  Roger  Bacon  had  passed 
away  and  Wickliffe  was  preparing  to  write.  All  this  was 
only  "  the  other  day. "  Yet  in  only  half  this  time — at  a 
date,  in  fact,  a  little  farther  ahead  of  us  than  that  of  Shake- 
speare and  Cervantes  is  behind  us,  we  are  to  have  exhausted, 


by  Mr.  Proctor's  figures,  the  earth's  capacity  for  support- 
ing human  life.  Either  this,  or  we  must  limit  compliance 
with  the  injunction  "  crescite  ct  multiplicamini."  This  is 
a  blooming  outlook  ;  this  is  richness  indeed  ;  this  is  a  high 
old  world  for  a  white  man  to  live  in  :  or  it  soon  will  be. 
The  poor  little  descendants  will  have  to  burrow  in  the 
earth,  eat  fish  raw  for  lack  of  fuel,  and  clothe  themselves 
with  the  scales.  This  is  the  outcome  of  progress  :  this  is 
the  last  word  of  science.    Mr.  Proctor  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

Sanitary  Cranks  and  Humbugs  -  The  Sanitary  Plumber 
We  had  just  been  reading  the  views  of  an  eminent  sani- 
tary expert  upon  impregnation  of  brown-stone  houses  with 
the  germs  of  diphtheria.  We  have  also  read  no  less  than 
three  published  opinions  of  sanitary  experts  that  "  a  wooden 
house  is  positively  unfit  to  live  in."  One  eminent  sanitary 
expert  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  every  bit  of  woodwork  of  a  house  is  alive  with  all 
sorts  of  scientific  things.  In  the  latest  number  of  an  archi- 
tectural paper  the  great  Wingate  tells  us  that  even  "  the 
vicinity  of  large  quantities  of  wood  is  dangerous  to  health," 
and  talks  above  zymotic  germs  and  the  mycelin  of  the 
fungi  in  a  way  that  is  suggestive  of  bacteria  and  microbes. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  these  things.  An  eminent 
German  sanitary  expert  says  that  chemists  have  succeeded 
in  making  a  first-rate  brandy  out  of  sawdust.  A  man  can, 
therefore,  get  a  rip-saw  and  go  out  and  get  as  drunk  as  a 
lord  on  a  fence  rail.  A  man  can  make  brandy  smashes 
out  of  the  shingles  of  his  roof  ;  he  can  get  delirium  tremens 
by  drinking  the  legs  of  his  kitchen  chairs  ?  You  may  shut 
an  inebriate  out  of  a  gin  shop  and  keep  him  away  from  a 
tavern,  but  if  he  can  become  uproarious  on  boiled  sawdust 
and  desiccated  window  sills,  any  attempt  at  reform  must 
necessarily  be  a  failure,  and  we  think  that  the  opinion  of  a 
sanitary  crank  upon  the  jim-jams  of  a  house  should  be 
taken  with  a  most  liberal  grain  of  allowance. 

Losing  Our  Senses  -  -  -  The  Health  Journal 
M.  Le  Bee,  the  French  savant,  says  that  "  the  nose  is 
gradually  losing  its  power  to  discharge  its  traditional  func- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  civilized  peoples  ;  when  the  sense 
of  smell  vanishes  altogether,  as  will  infallibly  be  the  case 
one  day,  the  organ  itself  will  follow  its  example  sooner  or 
later,  as  nature  never  conserves  useless  organs,  and  the 
nose  must  go."  The  olfactory  sense  is  keener  in  the  savage 
than  in  the  civilized  man.    Yes,  the  nose  must  go. 

Absolute  lsist  Ttme  -  -  -  -  The  Chicago  Times 
What  time  is  it  ?  Before  you  answer,  deduct  a  quarter 
of  a  second  or  add  a  quarter.  Every  watch  or  clock  that 
is  supposed  to  be  correct,  that  is  warranted,  that  runs  by 
a  chronometer,  is  out  of  the  way  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
second  in  every  24  hours.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  cor- 
rect time  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yes,  that  is  so.  If 
you  want  the  correctest  of  correct  time  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  take  your  watch  or  clock  along,  get  some  one  to 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  hole,  call  out  "  Greenwich  time  !  " 
and  then  pull  the  hole  in  after  you.  There  is  no  vibration 
in  the  hole,  and  it  is  the  vibration  or  oscillation  of  the 
earth  that  makes  the  chronometer  continually  go  wrong. 

The  Late  Levels  -     The  Milwaukee  jVews 

Charles  Crosman,  Inspector  of  United  States  Harbor 
Improvements  in  Capt  Davis's  office,  has  just  finished  a 
chart  showing  graphically  the  fluctuations  of  the  water  sur- 
face, rainfall,  areas,  tides,  etc.,  of  the  Great  Lakes,  com- 
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piled  from  official  data  obtained  from  the  United  States 
lake  survey,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  War 
Department.  The  chart  shows  that  from  188a  to  1888  the 
surface  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie  was  consider- 
ably above  the  main  level.  The  water  at  the  present  time 
is  one  foot  lower  than  the  average  from  1882  to  1887. 

The  Lightning  Rod  -  -  -  The  Eltcirical  Review 
The  lightning  rod  is  a  relic  of  superstition,  and  will  soon 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  horseshoe  over  a  door. 
Origin  of  Petroleum  -  -  -  The  Scientific  American 
Prof.  Medelejcf  has  advanced  the  theory  that  petroleum 
is  of  mineral  origin,  and  that  its  production  is  going  on  and 
may  continue  almost  indefinitely.  He  has  succeeded  in 
making  it  artificially  by  a  similar  process  to  that  which  he 
believes  is  going  on  in  the  earth  ;  and  experts  find  it  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  the  natural  and  the  manu- 
factured article.  His  hypothesis  is  that  water  finds  its 
way  below  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  then  meets  with  car- 
bides of  metals  (particularly  of  iron)  in  a  glowing  state. 
The  water  is  decomposed  into  its  constituent  gases.  The 
oxygen  unites  with  the  iron,  while  the  hydrogen  takes  up 
the  carbon  and  ascends  to  a  higher  region,  where  part  of 
it  is  condensed  into  mineral  oil,  and  part  remains  as  natural 
gas,  to  escape  where  it  can  find  an  outlet,  or  to  remain 
stored  at  great  pressure  until  a  borehole  is  put  down  to 
provide  it  a  passage  to  the  surface.  Oil-bearing  strata  occur 
in  the  vicinity  of  mountain  ranges,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  upheaval  of  the  hills  has  sufficiently  dislocated  the  strata 
below  to  give  the  water  access  to  depths  from  which  it  is 
ordinarily  shut  out.    This  is  the  latest  theory. 

American  Eyes  ....  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
The  effort  of  the  War  Department  to  secure  a  field  glass 
of  greater  power  for  the  service  than  the  one  they  now  use 
has  discovered  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican are  closer  together  than  those  of  men  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  double  glass,  known  as  the  field  glass,  now 
used  is  weaker  than  that  used  in  the  armies  of  Europe. 
It  is  of  only  from  five  to  six  powers — entirely  too  weak  for 
the  purpose.  The  only  glass  they  can  get  of  sufficient 
power  is  a  single  spy-glass,  which  is  defective  in  that  it 
does  not  take  in  a  broad  enough  field.  The  best  military 
field  glass  in  use  is  that  with  which  the  German  army  is 
supplied.  An  attempt  was  made  to  adopt  them  by  the 
War  Department,  but  it  was  found  that  the  eyes  of  the 
glasses  were  too  far  apart  to  be  used  by  Americans.  The 
department  is  studying  now  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Beer  Pipe-lines  The  Pittsburgh  Times 

Cool  beer  in  unlimited  quantities  in  every  man's  house 
to  be  obtained  by  simply  turning  a  spigot,  the  same  as  for 
water.  That  is  the  latest  plan  to  circumvent  the  License 
Court.  The  idea  is  to  lay  pipes  in  the  streets  the  same  as 
other  pipes  arc  laid,  and  these  will  have  saloon  connec- 
tions, the  beer  passing  through  a  meter  in  each  saloon  or 
house  to  show  the  quantity  used.  The  pipes  will  be  of 
peculiar  construction,  and  three  in  number,  one  inside  the 
other.  The  outer  pipe  will  be  of  clay.  This  will  surround 
an  inner  pipe  of  iron,  which  will  still  have  another  inside 
of  it.  The  inner  pipe  will  be  two  inches  in  diameter,  lined 
with  silver  to  prevent  corrosion.  Between  this  pipe  and 
the  other  iron  pipe  will  be  a  space  of  about  two  inches  all 
around,  to  give  space  to  a  current  of  cold  air  from  the  ice- 
making  machinery  at  the  brewery,  thus  keeping  the  beer 
cool  all  the  time.  It  is  calculated  that  a  pressure  of  50,000 
gallons  in  a  hogshead  or  reservoir  on  the  sixth  floor  of  a 
brewery  will  be  sufficient  to  force  the  beer  through  the 
pipes  and  into  the  houses  where  the  service  pipes  run. 
Consumers  will  pay  no  license  or  tax,  but  it  will  be  neces- 


sary for  the  brewer  to  affix  the  internal  revenue  stamps  to 
the  hogshead  in  the  brewery.  The  plan  contemplates 
sending  around  persons  once  a  month  to  examine  the 
meters,  see  how  much  beer  has  been  consumed,  and  col- 
lect the  money  for  it  About  once  a  month  the  pipes  will 
be  cleaned  out  thoroughly,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  and  prevent  the  beer  from  spoiling. 
What  is  Steam  t  The  Safety  Valve 

When  water  once  begins  to  boil,  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
its  temperature  any  higher ;  all  excess  of  heat  is  absorbed 
by  the  escaping,  as  so  called,  latent  heat,  and  is  given  out 
again  when  it  condenses.  We  often  speak  of  seeing  the 
steam  escaping  from  the  mouth  of  a  kettle,  but  this  is 
incorrect — steam  is  an  invisible  vapor,  and  we  can  no  more 
see  it  than  we  can  air.  What  we  do  see  arc  the  minute 
drops  of  water  into  which  the  steam  condenses  on  coming 
into  the  cool  air.  If  we  boil  water  in  a  glass  flask,  we  shall 
notice  that  nothing  can  be  seen  in  the  interior,  and  by 
observing  the  steam  escaping  from  a  kettle,  we  shall  notice 
that  there  is  quite  a  distance  between  the  end  of  the  spout 
and  the  point  where  the  cloud  becomes  visible.  This  cloud 
of  steam  is  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  clouds  which 
float  in  the  sky,  and  which  are  formed  by  the  condensation 
in  cool  upper  regions  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air. 
Good  and  Bad  News  Science 

Bad  news  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart,  oppresses  the 
lungs,  destroys  the  appetite,  stops  the  digestion,  and  par- 
tially suspends  the  functions  of  the  system.  An  emotion 
of  shame  flushes  the  face  ;  fear  blanches,  joy  illuminates  it, 
and  an  instant  thrill  electrifies  a  million  of  nerves.  Surprise 
spurs  the  pulse  into  a  gallop.  Delirium  infuses  great 
energy.  Volition  commands,  and  hundreds  of  muscles 
spring  to  excite.  Powerful  emotions  often  kill  the  body  at 
a  stroke.  Chilo,  Liagoras  and  Sophocles  died  of  joy  at 
the  Grecian  games.  The  news  of  defeat  killed  Philip  V. 
One  of  the  Popes  died  of  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  on 
seeing  his  pet  monkey  robed  in  pontificals,  occupying  the 
chair  of  state.  The  doorkeeper  of  Congress  expired  on 
hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Eminent  public 
speakers  have  often  died  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned 
burst  of  eloquence,  or  when  the  deep  emotion  that  pro- 
duced it  has  subsided.  Lagrave,  the  young  Parisian,  died 
when  he  heard  that  the  musical  prire  for  which  he  had 
competed  and  struggled  was  adjudged  to  another. 
Rivers  Going  West     .      -      -      New  Orleans  Picayune 

It  appears  that  the  western  and  southwestern  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande  is  the  one  which  suffers  most  from  the 
abrasion  of  the  current.  Why  does  the  river  show  this 
tendency  to  work  to  the  westward  ?  Something  like  this 
appears  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  Formerly  the  river 
had  its  principal  debouchment  into  the  sea  through  Bayou 
Manchac  and  the  lakes.  In  the  course  of  time  that  route 
was  abandoned  for  the  one  now  known  as  the  main  river, 
which  is  very  considerably  to  the  westward  of  the  old  out- 
let. In  the  meantime  the  river  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
transfer  its  channel  still  further  to  the  westward  through 
the  Atchafalaya.  Can  it  be  made  to  appear  from  these 
facts  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  great  rivers  flowing  in 
general  directions  along  meridians  of  the  earth's  longitude 
to  swerve  to  the  westward  ?  Can  it  be  held  that  because 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  to  the  eastward  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  such  longitudinal  rivers  is  thrown 
by  the  centrifugal  force  against  the  western  banks  so  as  to 
abrade  them  with  increased  energy  and  effect  ? 
Making  Celluloid      ...      From  Notes  and  Queries 

Most  celluloid  is  made  in  France,  and  this  is  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture :  A  roll  of  paper  is  slowly  unwound, 

and  at  the  same  time  is  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  five 
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pans  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  falls  upon  the  |>aper  in  a  fine 
spray.  This  changes  the  cellulose  of  the  paper  into  pyroxy- 
linc  (gun  cotton).  The  excess  of  the  acid  having  been 
expelled  by  pressure,  the  paper  is  washed  with  plenty  of 
water  until  all  traces  of  acid  have  been  removed.  It  is 
then  reduced  to  pulp  and  passes  on  to  the  bleaching  trough. 
It  is  this  gun  cotton  which  gives  it  its  explosive  nature. 
Most  of  the  water  having  been  got  rid  of  by  means  of  a 
strainer,  the  pulp  is  mixed  with  from  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  camphor,  and  the  mixture  thoroughly 
triturated  under  mill-stones.  The  necessary  coloring  hav- 
ing been  added  in  the  form  of  powder,  a  second  mixture 
and  grinding  follows.  This  pulp  is  spread  out  in  thin  slabs, 
which  are  squeezed  in  a  hydraulic  press  until  they  are  as 
dry  as  chips.  Then  they  are  rolled  in  heated  rollers  and 
come  out  in  elastic  sheets.  They  are  from  that  point 
worked  up  into  every  conceivable  form.  You  can  get  cel- 
luloid collars,  cuffs,  hairpins,  shirt  fronts,  cravats,  pen- 
holders, brushes  and  combs,  inkstands,  knife-handles,  jew- 
elry and  everything  else  almost  that  you  can  imagine. 
Artesian  Water  Power       -       -        -       Scientific  .Xews 

Heavy  machinery  is  now  run  by  artesian-well  power  in 
many  parts  of  France,  and  the  experience  of  the  French 
shows  that  the  deeper  the  well  the  greater  the  pressure  and 
the  higher  the  temperature.  The  famous  Grenelle  well, 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  1,800  feet,  and  flowing  daily  some 
600,000  gallons,  has  a  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  the  water  being  also  so  hot  that  it  is  used  for 
heating  the  hospitals.  Artesian  wells  are  extensively  used 
for  power  in  the  Western  States,  California  and  Florida. 
The  Worlds  Beyond   ....       The  London  Times 

Astronomers,  admirable  on  so  many  points,  are  never  so 
stupid  and  unimaginative  as  when  meditating  on  the  prob- 
abilities of  life  beyond  this  earth,  that  old  and  fascinating 
topic  of  "  more  worlds  than  one."  They  take  their  ter- 
restrial notions  and  experiences  much  too  blindly  into 
space  ;  they  ask  if  there  be  an  atmosphere  in  the  moon,  or 
water  in  Mars  ;  and  if  any  doubts  exist  about  these  ele- 
ments, they  solemnly  conclude  that  these  and  other  lovely 
and  eligible  celestial  abodes  are  tenantless.  As  if  life  were 
not  conceivable  without  lungs  and  a  liver !  As  if  we  must 
always  carry  about  with  us  into  the  glorious  promotions  of 
interstellar  space  the  dentist,  the  anti-bilious  pill  and 
bronchitis  !  It  is  true  that  for  beings  constructed  as  we 
are  at  present  Mars  would  be  a  novel  and  rather  a  sur- 
prising kind  of  abode.  Supposing  we  found  dense  air 
enough  to  breathe  there,  and  water  sufficient  for  tea  and 
washing — which  are  both  dubious  points — the  diminished 
gravitation  of  the  little  planet  is  so  great  that  it  would 
induce  a  physical  and  mental  levity  fatal  to  dullness  and 
forbidding  sense  of  fatigue.  What  is  a  hundredweight  here 
would  there  weigh  only  fifty-six  pounds,  and  wc  could  all 
go  up  stairs  five  steps  at  a  time,  or  jump  twice  our  own 
height  with  ease  and  grace.  Then  it  would  assuredly  be 
very  nice,  if  we  were  living  in  the  right  latitude  on  Mars, 
to  have  a  quick  moon  and  a  slow  moon,  always  careering 
round  like  splendid  Chinese  lanterns  saving  gas  bills,  and 
encouraging  long  walks  of  lovers  and  martial  poetry.  A 
fall  from  a  horse  would  seldom  or  never  prove  at  all  serious 
in  the  martial  hunting  fields  ;  the  rider  would  rebound 
from  the  soft  soil  like  an  India-rubber  cushion.  Aerial 
navigation  has  quite  possibly  been  solved  long  ago  by  the 
fortunate  people  of  the  red  planet,  the  conditions  being 
so  extremely  favorable,  and  who  knows,  indeed,  whether 
the  so-called  "  canals "  are  not  vast  tobogganing  slides, 
where  the  entire  population  enjoys  the  unwonted  sense  of 
swift  descent  and  some  little  spice  of  peril  ?  But  wc  may 
be  sure  of  this,  that  if  there  be-sentient  creatures  on  the 


silver  and  pearl  surfaces  of  Mars,  they  are  of  a  very  differ- 
ent type  from  our  terrestrial  frames,  for  life  is  always  the 
equation  of  its  surrounding  conditions,  and  we  denizens 
of  the  earth  have  lungs  and  a  larynx  simply  because  we 
live  at  the  bottom  of  an  aerial  sea,  just  as  the  fish  possess 
gills  because  they  breathe  the  water.  Meantime  they 
speculate  in  Mars,  perchance,  upon  us  much  as  we  on 
them,  and  wonder  if  people  can  possibly  live  with  only  one 
moon  and  with  two-thirds  of  their  planet  swamped  by 
water,  to  say  nothing  of  being  nearer  to  the  fiery  sun,  and 
revolving  round  him  in  a  circle  instead  of  an  ellipse. 
Where  Colors  Come  From    •       •      -    Iowa  State  Register 

A  well-known  artist  gave  me  some  curious  information 
the  other  day  regarding  the  sources  from  which  the  colors 
one  finds  in  a  paint-box  are  derived.  Every  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  ransacked  for  the  material — animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral — employed  in  their  manufacture.  From  the 
cochineal  insects  are  obtained  the  gorgeous  carmine,  as 
well  as  the  crimson,  scarlet  and  purple  lakes.  Sepia  is  the 
inky  fluid  discharged  by  the  cuttle-fish  to  render  the  water 
opaque  for  its  concealment  when  attacked.  Indian  yellow 
is  from  the  camel.  Ivory  black  and  bone  black  are  made 
out  of  ivory  chips.  The  exquisite  Prussian  blue  is  got  by 
fusing  horses'  hoofs  and  other  refuse  animal  matter  with 
impure  potassium  carbonate.  It  was  discovered  by  an 
accident.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  included  the 
lakes,  derived  from  roots,  barks  and  gums.  Rlueblack  is 
from  the  charcoal  of  the  vinestalk.  Lampblack  is  soot 
from  certain  resinous  substances.  From  the  madder-plant, 
which  grows  in  Hindostan,  is  manufactured  turkey  red. 
Gamboge  comes  from  the  yellow  sap  of  a  tree,  which  the 
natives  of  Siam  catch  in  cocoanut  shells.  Raw  sienna  is 
the  natural  earth  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sienna,  Italy. 
When  burned  it  is  burnt  sienna.  Raw  umber  is  an  earth 
from  Umbria,  and  is  also  burned.  To  these  vegetable 
pigments  may  probably  be  added  India  ink,  which  is  said 
to  be  made  from  burnt  camphor.  The  Chinese,  who  alone 
produce  it,  will  not  reveal  the  secret  of  its  composition. 
Mastic — the  base  of  the  varnish  so  called — is  from  the 
gum  of  the  mastic  tree,  indigenous  to  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. Bistre  is  the  soot  of  wood  ashes.  Of  real  ultra- 
marine but  little  is  found  in  the  market.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  precious  lapis  lazuli,  and  commands  a  fabulous 
price.  Chinese  white  is  zinc,  scarlet  is  iodide  of  mercury, 
and  cinnabar,  or  native  vermilion,  is  from  quicksilver  ore. 
Regarding  the  Ocean     ....    St.  "James  Gazette 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  John  Murray  of  the  Challenger  expedition  made  a 
communication  on  The  Height  and  Volume  of  the  Dry 
Land  and  the  Depth  and  Volume  of  the  Ocean.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  investigations,  Engineering  says,  the  mean 
height  of  the  land  of  the  globe  was  2,130  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  the  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  was  12,480 
feet,  or  2,080  fathoms.  If  the  ocean  were  regarded  as 
being  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  1,000-fathora  line,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  area  having 
less  depths  than  1,000  fathoms  was  2,028  feet,  or  338 
fathoms,  or  nearly  the  same  depth  beneath  the  sea  as  the 
height  of  the  dry  land  above  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mean  depth  of  the  area  beyond  the  1,000  fathoms  is  14,640 
feet,  or  2,440  fathoms.  The  former  area — called  by  Dr. 
Murray  the  transitional  area — occupies  24,000,000  square 
miles  ;  and  the  latter  area,  which  is  the  abysmal  area,  and 
is  situated  fully  three  miles  below  the  average  heights  of 
the  continents,  occupies  1 1 3,000,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  half  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  transitional 
area  of  the  ocean  there  are  many  and  varied  conditions  in 
respect  of  light,  heat,  currents,  changes  of  level,  the  char- 
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acter  and  variety  of  the  deposits,  and  in  the  animals  and 
plants  which  inhabit  the  various  parts  of  the  region.  The 
deposits  are  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  which  make 
up  a  very  large  part  of  the  sedimentary  formation  of  the 
dry  land.  In  the  abysmal  area  there  is  a  uniform  set  of 
conditions,  the  temperature  being  near  the  freezing  point, 
with  an  annual  range  not  exceeding  seven  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  there  being  no  sunlight  or  plant  life.  There  is  a 
great  abundance  of  animal  life,  but  the  forms  from  various 
parts  of  the  area  arc  very  similar  and  unlike  those  of  shal- 
lower waters,  and  the  deposits,  which  accumulate  slowly, 
are  unlike  any  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  dry  land. 
From  Dr.  Murray's  investigations  it  also  appears  that  if  the 
dry  land  of  the  globe  were  reduced  to  the  sea  level  by 
being  removed  to  and  piled  up  in  the  shallower  waters  of 
the  ocean,  then  its  extent  would  be  about  80,000,000  square 
miles,  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be 
covered  by  an  ocean  extending  to  113,000,000  square 
miles.  Should  the  solid  land  be  reduced  to  one  level 
under  the  ocean,  then  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be 
covered  by  an  ocean  with  a  depth  of  about  two  miles. 
Manufacturing  Ribbons     ...     The  London  Times 

It  is  known  that  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  was  estab- 
lished in  St.  Etienne,  France,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
that  the  place  remains  to  this  day  the  center  of  the  indus- 
try. During  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in  that 
country,  many  of  the  St.  Etienne  operatives  went  to  Basle, 
Switzerland,  and  established  the  industry  there,  where  it 
became  second  only  to  Etienne.  The  third  most  import- 
ant center  was  Coventry,  England,  but  Crefeld  and  Vienna 
are  also  large  producing  centers-  To-day  there  are  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  quite  as  many  ribbons  as 
are  made  at  St  Etienne.  The  products  of  Switzerland 
consist  mainly  of  plain  styles ;  that  of  France  largely  of 
fine  and  fancy  millinery  goods  ;  that  of  Crefeld  mainly  of 
black  silk  and  black  velvet  ribbons,  the  latter  a  specialty ; 
that  of  England  largely  of  plain  goods,  while  the  United 
States  tries  everything  with  much  success,  though  depend- 
ent chiefly  upon  Europe  for  the  lead  in  styles.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  for  500  years  ribbons  were  worn  mostly 
by  men  rather  than  by  women,  especially  during  the  long 
period  of  effeminacy  in  the  male  attire.  In  the  fifteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  centuries  their  use  in  England  was  restricted 
to  the  royalty  and  gentry  by  statute.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  whole  attire  was  covered 
with  ribbons.  A  fop  in  those  days  was  described  as 
"  wearing  more  than  would  stock  half  a  dozen  shops  or 
twenty  country  peddlers."  It  is  another  curious  fact  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  the  self-acting  loom  was  in 
use  almost  100  years  before  Cartwright's  invention. 
Done  in  a  Minute      ....      The  Cleveland  Press 

"  Don't  fret ;  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute."  But,  my  friend, 
a  minute  means  a  good  deal,  notwithstanding  you  affect  to 
hold  it  of  no  consequence.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
what  may  happen  in  a  minute  ?  No.  Well,  while  you  are 
murdering  a  minute  for  yourself  and  one  for  mc,  before 
you  get  ready  to  sit  down  to  the  business  we  have  in  hand, 
I  will  amuse  you  by  telling  you  some  things  that  will  happen 
meantime.  In  a  minute  we  shall  be  whirled  around  on  the 
outside  of  the  earth  by  its  diurnal  motion  a  distance  of  13 
miles.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  have  gone  along  with 
the  earth,  in  its  grand  journey  around  the  sun,  1,080  miles. 
Pretty  quick  traveling,  you  say  ?  Why.  that  is  slow  work 
compared  with  the  rate  of  travel  of  that  ray  of  light  which 
just  now  reflected  from  that  mirror.  A  minute  ago  that 
ray  was  11,160,000  miles  away.  In  a  minute,  over  all  the 
world,  about  eighty  new-born  infants  have  each  raised  a  wail 
of  protest  at  the  Fates  for  thrusting  existence  upon  them, 
6 


while  as  many  more  human  beings,  weary  with  the  struggle 
of  life,  have  opened  their  lips  to  utter  their  last  sigh.  In  a 
minute  the  lowest  sound  your  ear  can  catch  has  been  made 
by  990  vibrations,  while  the  highest  tone  reached  you  after 
making  2,228,000  vibrations.  In  a  minute  an  express 
train  goes  a  mile  and  a  street  car  32  rods ;  the  fastest 
trotting  horse  148  rods,  and  an  average  pedestrian  has 
got  over  16  rods.  In  each  minute  in  the  United  States, 
night  and  day,  all  the  year  round,  twenty-four  barrels  of 
beer  have  to  go  down  12,096  throats,  and  4,830  bushels  of 
grain  have  come  to  bin.  Each  minute,  night  and  day,  by 
the  official  reports  of  last  year,  the  United  States  collected 
$639  and  spent  $461 ;  $178  more  than  necessary.  The 
interest  on  the  public  debt  was  $96  a  minute,  or  just 
exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  silver  mined  in  that  time. 
The  telephone  is  used  595  times,  the  telegraph  136  times. 
Of  tobacco,  925  pounds  are  raised,  and  part  of  it  has  been 
used  in  making  6,673  c'gars>  and  some  more  of  it  has  gone 
up  in  the  smoke  of  2,292  cigarettes.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
you  will  forget  that  we  are  talking  about  a  minute,  sixty 
seconds  of  time.  No  ?  Well,  then,  every  minute  600 
pounds  of  wool  grow  in  this  country,  and  we  have  to  dig 
61  tons  of  anthracite  coal  and  200  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
while  of  pig-iron  we  turn  out  12  tons  and  of  steel  rails 
3  tons.  In  this  minute  you  have  kept  me  waiting  15  kegs 
of  nails  have  been  made,  12  bales  of  cotton  from  the 
fields  and  36  bushels  of  grain  gone  into  149  gallons  of 
spirits,  while  $66  in  gold  should  have  been  dug  out  of 
the  earth.  In  the  same  rime  the  United  States  mint 
'turned  out  coin  to  the  value  of  $121,  and  42  acres  of  the 
public  domain  have  been  sold  or  given  away. 
Mechanism  of  the  Heart  ....  The  Medical  World 
In  the  human  subject  the  average  rapidity  of  the  cordiac 
pulsation  of  an  adult  male  is  about  seventy  beats  per  minute. 
These  beats  are  more  frequent  as  a  rule  in  young  children 
and  in  women,  and  there  are  variations  within  certain  limits 
in  particular  persons  owing  to  peculiarities  of  organization. 
It  would  not  necessarily  be  an  abnormal  sign  to  find  in  some 
particular  individual  the  habitual  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  or  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
per  minute.  As  a  rule,  the  heart's  action  is  slower  and 
more  powerful  in  fully  developed  and  muscular  organiza- 
tions, and  more  rapid  and  feeble  in  those  of  slighter  forms. 
In  animals  the  range  is  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  in  the 
cold-blooded  and  fifty  upward  in  the  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, except  in  the  case  of  a  horse,  which  has  a  very  slow 
heartbeat,  only  forty  strokes  a  minute.  The  pulsations  of 
men  and  all  animals  differ  with  the  sea  level  also.  The 
work  of  a  healthy  human  heart  has  been  shown  to  equal 
the  feat  of  raising  five  tons  four  hundredweight  one  foot 
per  hour,  or  125  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  excess 
of  this  work  under  alcohol  in  varying  quantities  is  often 
very  great  A  curious  calculation  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  giving  the  work  of  the  heart  in  mileage. 
Presuming  that  the  blood  was  thrown  out  of  the  heart  at 
each  pulsation  in  the  proportion  of  sixty-nine  strokes  per 
minute,  and  at  the  assumed  force  of  nine  feet,  the  mileage 
of  the  blood  through  the  body  might  be  taken  at  207  yards 
per  minute,  7  miles  per  hour,  168  miles  per  day,  61,320  miles 
per  year,  or  5,150,880  miles  in  a  lifetime  of  eighty-four 
years.  The  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  in  the  same  long 
life  would  reach  the  grand  total  of  2,869,776,000. 


"  It  has  been  remarked  that  whenever  a  stranger  who 
looks  like  a  detective  appears  in  town,  about  four-fifths  ot 
our  leading  citizens  hunt  their  holes  like  foxes.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  seriously  interrupt  busi- 
ness.   We  wish  strangers  would  keep  away." 
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NEWSPAPER  VERSE— SELECTIONS  GRAVE  AND  GAY 


St.  Michael  the  Weigher—  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  America 
Stood  the  tall  Archangel  weighing 
All  man's  dreaming,  doing,  saying, 
All  the  failure  and  the  pain, 
All  the  triumph  and  the  gain. 
In  the  unimagined  years. 
Full  of  hopes,  more  full  of  tears, 
Since  old  Adam's  conscious  eyes 
Backward  searched  for  Paradise. 
And,  instead,  the  flame  blade  saw 
Of  inexorable  law. 

In  a  dream  I  marked  him  there. 

With  his  fire  gold,  flickering  hair. 

In  his  blinding  armor  stand. 

And  the  scales  were  in  his  hand  ; 

Mighty  were  they  and  full  well 

They  could  poise  both  heaven  and  hell, 

"  Angel,"  asked  I  humbly  then, 

••  Weighest  thou  the  souls  of  men  ? 

That  thine  office  is,  1  know." 

"  Nay,"  he  answered  me,  "  not  so  ; 

But  I  weigh  the  hope  of  man 

Since  the  power  of  choice  began 

In  the  world  of  good  or  ill." 

Then  I  waited  and  was  still. 

In  one  scale  I  saw  him  place 
All  the  glories  of  our  race, 
Cups  that  lit  Belshaziar's  feast. 
Gems,  the  wonder  of  the  East, 
Kublai's  scepter,  Caesar's  sword. 
Many  a  poet's  golden  word. 
Many  a  skill  of  science,  vain 
To  make  men  as  gods  again. 

In  the  other  scale  he  threw 

Things  regardless,  outcast,  few, 

Martyr-ash,  arena  sand. 

Of  St.  Francis"  cord  a  strand, 

Bcechcn  cups  of  men  whose  need 

Fasted  that  the  poor  might  feed. 

Disillusions  and  despairs 

Of  young  saints  with  grief-grayed  hairs, 

Broken  heart  that  brake  for  man. 

Marvel  through  my  pulses  ran 
Seeing  then  the  beam  divine 
Swiftly  on  his  hand  decline. 
While  earth's  splendor  and  renown 
Mounted  light  as  thistle-down. 

Canzonet— Oscar  Wilde 
I  have  no  store 
Of  gryphon-guarded  gold  ; 

Now,  as  before. 
Bare  is  the  shepherd's  fold. 
Rubies  nor  pearls 
Have  I  to  gem  thy  throat; 

Yet  woodland  girls 
Have  loved  the  shepherd's  note. 

Then  pluck  a  reed 
And  bid  me  sing  to  thee. 

For  I  would  feed 
Thine  ears  with  melody, 

Who  art  more  fair 
Than  fairest  fleur-de-lys. 

More  sweet  and  rare 
Than  sweetest  i 


What  dost  thou  fear  ? 
Young  Hyacinth  is  slain, 

Pan  is  not  here, 
And  will  not  come  again. 

No  horned  Faun 
Treads  down  the  yellow  leas  ; 

No  god  at  dawn 
Steals  through  the  olive  trees 

Hylas  is  dead. 
Nor  will  he  e'er  divine 

Those  little  red 
Rose  petaled  lips  of  thine. 

On  the  high  hill 
No  ivory  Dryads  play. 

Silver  and  still 
Sinks  the  sad  autumn  day. 

A  Tryst — M.  S.  Bridges-Jn  Judge 
Alone  she  wails  for  me, 

Oh,  heart,  be  still  ! 
Only  the  field  to  cross 

And  then  the  hill. 
And  then,  her  eyes'  soft  charm 

My  eyes  will  meet 
With  welcome  glad  and  warm. 

And  chiding  sweet. 

Across  the  sunny  road 

Long  shadows  lie  ; 
The  birds  sing  overhead 

The  breeze  goes  by 
Laden  with  clover  breath. 

With  summer  dreams! 
Sweetheart,  how  far  and  far 

The  distance  seems  ! 

I  mount  the  hill  at  last  ; 

There  in  the  shade 
Near  where  the  cross-roads  meet 

Our  tryst  was  made. 
I  sec  her  robe  of  white. 

Her  waving  glove  ; 
Alone  she  waits  for  me, 

My  own  true  love. 

Very  Provoking— Harper's  Weekly 

How  they  praised  and  they  applauded. 

And  her  every  action  lauded. 

And  declared  she'd  be  rewarded — 
Yes,  indeed,  rewarded  richly— in  the  land  beyond  the  sky. 

"  For,"  quoth  they,  "  of  the  many 

In  our  family  not  any 
In  usefulness  or  patience  can  with  her  begin  to  vie.'' 

Then  they  turned  them  to  their  pleasures, 

And  added  to  their  treasures. 

And  took  all  sorts  of  measures 
To  leave  her  to  battle  with  the  troubles  and  the  cares, 

For  she  seemed  so  well  to  bear  them 

That  they  fell  no  call  to  share  them. 
As  oft  as  they  remembered,  she  was  mentioned  in  their  prayers. 

And  it  caused  some  indignation, 

And  no  very  slight  vexation. 

When  their  overworked  relation 
Closed  tired  eyes  upon  the  e.irth  and  softly  sighed  "Good-hy  .' " 

And  while  a  few  tears  were  given 

(More  than  e'er  they  gave  her  living). 
They  murmured,  •'  How  provoking  thatshe should  goanddie  !  " 
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In  the  Tunnel —  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
They  were  sitting  five  seats  back,  but  I  plainly  heard  the  smack. 

As  wc  dashed  into  the  tunnel  near  the  town, 
And  the  currents  of  my  veins  ran  like  gushing  April  rains, 

Though  I'm  grave  and  gray  and  wear  a  doctor's  gown. 

Once— alas  1  so  long  ago— on  the  rails  I  journeyed  so. 

With  a  maiden  in  a  jaunty  jersey  sacque. 
And  I  kissed  her  with  my  eyes,  as  the  timid  stars  the  skies, 

But  I  longed,  oh  !  how  I  longed  for  one  real  smack  : 

Did  she  know  it  ?   I  dare  say  !  (She'd  a  sweet  clairvoyant  w.iy 
In  the  glancing  of  her  eyes  so  bright  and  blue.) 

Ne'er  a  bee  such  honey  sips  as  the  nectar  on  her  lips  ; 
But  I  longed,  and  longed  in  vain,  as  on  wc  flew. 

As  yearning  reached  its  height,  lo  !  there  came  a  sudden  night, 
And  like  steel  to  magnet  clove  my  mouth  to  hers ! 

I  shall  never  more  forget  how  like  drops  of  rain  they  met, 
In  the  bosom  of  a  rose  that  lightly  stirs  ! 

When  we  came  again  to  light,  both  our  faces  had  turned  white- 
White  as  clouds  that  float  in  summer  from  the  south. 

Missed  I  glances,  missed  I  smiles  !  but  on  air  I  rode  for  miles, 
With  the  sweetness  of  love's  dew  upon  my  mouth. 

So  the  kiss  that  some  one  stole,  in  that  raylcss  Stygian  hole, 
While  with  loud  imprisoned  clangor  on  we  rushed, 

Made  the  sluggish  stream  of  age,  with  madness  leap  and  rage 
And  my  wife,  restored  to  daylight,  laughed  and  blushed. 

Coming  of  the  King— The  Advocate  and  Guardian 
"Ttiey  than  Kt  the  King  in  his  beauty." 
All  day  long  we  watched  and  waited, 

Waited  at  our  darling's  side. 
While  her  frail  bark  slowly  drifted 

Out  upon  a  shoreless  tide. 
We  had  wept  in  bitter  anguish. 

We  had  prayed  with  burning  tears, 
While  our  hearts  drew  back  affrighted. 

Looking  down  the  lonesome  years. 
All  in  vain  our  tears  and  pleading, 

All  in  vain  our  sorrowing  ; 
We  could  only  watch  and  listen 

For  the  coming  of  the  King. 

Oh.  the  terror  of  the  coming 

Of  the  grim  and  ghastly  foe  ! 
Oh.  the  darkness  of  the  pathway 

Where  our  darling's  feet  must  go  ! 
Oh.  the  glory  of  the  summer. 

Bending  skies  so  blue  and  clear. 
And  the  splendor  of  the  roses, 

And  the  bird  songs  far  and  near. 
Must  she  leave  this  world  of  beauty, 

All  the  joy  our  love  could  bring, 
And  lie  down  in  darksome  silence 

At  the  coming  of  the  King  ? 

Came  he  solemnly  and  slowly 

As  a  lord  who  claims  his  own. 
Touched  the  white  hands  clasped  together 

And  they  grew  as  cold  as  stone. 
Suddenly  the  blue  eyes  opened, 

While  our  hearts  grew  faint  with  fear, 
In  their  depth  in  solemn  rapture 

Faith  and  hope  were  shining  clear. 
Did  she  see  the  golden  portals  1 

Hear  the  songs  the  blessed  sing  ? 
"  Perfect  peace,"  she  softly  murmured. 

At  the  coming  of  the  King. 


When  the  days  are  long  and  lonely. 

Summer  days  most  sweet  and  fair. 
When  we  gather  in  the  gloaming 

'Round  our  darling's  vacant  chair. 
Say  we  softly  to  each  other. 

•'  Fairer  scenes  than  we  can  know. 
Sweeter  airs  and  softer  voices, 

Made  our  darling  glad  to  go." 
Shines  her  happy  face  upon  us, 

Still  a  smile  it)  lingering. 
So  in  patient  trust  we  tarry 

For  the  coming  of  the  King. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon— James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Oh,  the  man  in  the  moon  has  a  crick  in  his  back  ; 

Whee  !   Whimm  !    Ain't  you  sorry  for  him  ? 
And  a  mole  on  his  nose  that  is  purple  and  black  ; 
And  his  eyes  are  so  weak  that  they  water  and  run, 
If  he  dares  to  dream  even  he  looks  at  the  sun. 
So  he  just  dreams  of  stars,  as  the  doctors  advise. 

My  !    Eyes  !    But  isn't  he  wise 
To  just  dream  of  stars  as  the  doctors  advise. 

And  the  man  in  the  moon  had  a  boil  on  his  ear. 

Whee!    Wing!   What  a  singular  thing  ! 
I  know  !  but  these  facts  are  authentic,  my  dear — 
There's  a  boil  on  his  ear  and  a  corn  on  his  chin — 
He  calls  it  a  dimple,  but  dimples  stick  in  ; 
Vet  it  might  be  a  dimple,  turned  over,  you  know  ; 

Whang  !    Ho  !   Why,  certainly  so  ! 
It  might  be  a  dimple  turned  over,  you  know  !  , 

And  the  man  in  the  moon  has  a  rheumatic  knee  ; 

Gee  !    Whiw  !    What  a  pity  that  is  ! 
His  toes  have  worked  round,  where  his  heels  ought  to 

be; 

So  whenever  he  wants  to  go  north  he  goes  south. 
And  comes  back  with  the  porridge  crumbs  all  round  his 
mouth. 

And  he  brushes  them  off  with  a  Japanese  fan, 

Whing  !    Whann  !   What  a  marvelous  man  ! 
What  a  very  remarkable,  marvelous  man  ! 

Nature's  Tkougktfulness—The  Chicago  Mai! 

His  wife  is  back  ! 

No  more  at  night, 
When  seems  to  him  the  town  a  somber  sight, 

Too  dull  and  gray. 
May  he  go  forth  with  paint  to  make  it  bright. 

He's  had  his  day  ; 

His  wife  is  back  ! 

But  who  is  that, 

With  glossy  hat 
And  step  as  springy  as  the  step  of  fawn, 
Who  leaves  at  night,  returning  with  the  dawn  ? 
It  is  the  other  man  whose  wife's  just  gone  ! 

He'll  see  the  painting  done  ! 

He'll  have  the  fun  ! 

The  town  shall  never  stay 

So  dull  and  gray  ; 

His  wife  has  gone  ! 

So  gentle  Nature  makes 

A  compensation  sweet ; 
She  gives  for  what  she  takes, 
And  it  is  meet ! 
As  where  the  flower  is  plucked  another  springs, 
So  she,  providing  for  a  myriad  things. 
The  town  may  not  be  left  to  stay 

All  dull  and  gray  ; 
One  wife  comes  home  to-day, 
Another  goes  away. 
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A    " CRACKER " — THE    ROMANCE  OF  LIFE  IN  GEORGIA* 


A  two-room  log  house,  with  a  lour  dilapidated  "  worm  " 
fence  around  it,  a  ragged  honeysuckle  vine  at  one  side  of 
the  door,  which  is  never  closed,  winter  or  summer,  a  few 
stunted  rose  bushes  bordering  the  path  of  white  sand  that 
glistened  blindingly  in  the  sun  of  a  midsummer  day,  from 
the  broken  gate  to  the  rickety  doorstep 

A  traveler  drew  his  horse  up  at  the  gate,  and  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  shouted, 

"Hello!" 

He  heard  a  sonorous  growl  from  within  the  house,  as  if 
an  immense,  ill-natured  African  lion  had  been  disturbed 
from  an  afternoon  siesta  ;  then  a  shrill,  shattered  voice 
commanded, 

"You,  Watch,  git  right  back  thar." 

And  the  great  dog  immediately  retired  to  his  favorite 
couch  beneath  the  high,  uncurtained  bedstead. 

A  few  moments  later  there  protruded  from  the  open  door 
an  enormous  corn-cob  pipe,  from  which  the  smoke  was 
curling  in  a  hazy  blue  column.  As  the  pipe  with,  it  seemed, 
several  sections  of  stem,  gradually  made  itself  visible,  it 
became  evident  that  the  other  end  disappeared  in  an  old 
woman's  mouth — a  dry,  expressionless  mouth,  surrounded 
with  ever-widening  circles  of  wrinkles,  as  is  the  center  of 
a  tree,  which  circles  took  in  a  long  sharp  nose,  a  hooked 
chin,  two  bright,  inquisitive  eyes,  and  finally  disappeared 
under  the  folds  of  a  handkerchief  bound  over  snowy  hair. 

Then  the  handle  of  the  pipe  was  with  an  effort  extracted 
from  its  accustomed  place  between  the  old  Cracker  mother's 
lips  as  she  called, 

"Olc  man,  here's  sum  'un  as  wanstcr  sec  you." 

The  pipe  was  replaced  and  the  thin  column  of  blue 
smoke  curls  lazily  up  as  the  stranger  sits  in  silence  under 
the  close  scrutiny  from  the  eyes  above  the  primitive  pipe, 
as  well  as  from  a  pair  of  bright,  starry  orbs,  dimly  visible 
through  a  crack  between  two  logs  of  the  cabin. 

Presently  a  thick  stream  of  dark  yellow  fluid  is  projected 
from  around  a  corner  of  the  building  with  the  force  and 
volume  of  a  lawn  sprinkler,  a  heavy  quid  of  tobacco  is  flung 
out  among  the  stunted  rose  bushes,  and  an  old  man- 
dwarfed  in  appearance,  with  a  lean  and  slender  frame,  yel- 
low skin,  thick  gray  locks,  from  which  projects  an  aquiline 
nose  and  peer  two  ferret-like  and  furtive  eyes— comes  slowly 
slouching  into  view.  He  wears  patched  and  darned  brown 
jean  clothes,  and  as  it  is  summer  he  does  not  wear  any 
shoes  at  all.    He  speaks  first,  saying  in  a  breath  : 

"Good  even— tollable— light,  mister." 

The  stranger  "  lights  "  and  enters  the  house,  which,  after 
the  glaring  foot-path  outside,  looks  as  cool  and  gloomy  as 
a  grotto.  Then  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  girl  of  the 
starry  eyes,  who  indeed  appears,  perhaps  from  the  contrast 
with  her  homely  surroundings,  a  vision  of  girlish  loveliness. 

As  the  stranger  bowed  she  smiled  bashfully  and  said, 

"  Good  mawnin',"  though  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  but 
no  one  "  makes  him  acquainted." 

The  young  lady  whom  the  mother  calls  "  Soonic  "  brings 
him  directly  a  drink  of  cool  spring  water  in  a  small,  long- 
handled  gourd,  which  is  white  and  as  light  as  cork,  and 
which  seems  to  impart  an  agreeable  flavor  and  sweetness 
to  the  water  ;  but,  as  the  weary  traveler  meets  Soonie's 
hand  in  Uking  the  gourd  and  her  eyes  while  drinking,  it 
may  be  that  the  virtue  did  not  all  lie  in  the  gourd 

The  mother  sits  beside  the  doorway,  knitting,  smoking, 


.  •  From  the  New  York  Graphic. 


and  gazing  down  the  lonely,  sandy  road,  as  she  had  done 
every  day  these  last  fifty  years.  Along  that  road,  she  tells 
the  stranger,  her  old  man  brought  her  to  this  home  the 
day  they  were  married — only  he  wasn't  an  old  man  then, 
but  one  of  the  finest  boys  in  the  country  ;  along  that  road 
her  only  son  Benny  marched  away  to  "  jine  Guv'nor 
Brown,"  but  he  never  came  back  ;  along  that  road  later 
on  came  one  division  of  Sherman's  conquering  hosts  as 
they  swept  over  the  already  desolated  country  on  to  the 
sea,  and  along  that  road  some  day  in  the  near  future  she 
will  be  carried  in  a  rough  pine  box,  on  a  jolting  ox-cart, 
up  to  the  burying  ground  at  New  Prospect  Church,  and 
forever  laid  to  rest. 

Old  man  Stubbs,  with  similar  thoughts,  perhaps,  sits 
near  her  industriously  chewing  a  new  tobacco  cud  and 
spitting  with  deadly  precision  at  the  lazy  flies  basking  in 
the  sun  on  the  doorstep,  and  asking  at  intervals,  like  the 
boom  of  minute  guns  : 

"  And  what  did  you  say  your  name  mout  be,  mister  ?  " 
though  the  guest  had  not  as  yet  mentioned  it. 

"  And  you  are  from — where,  mister  ?"  failing  to  use  the 
name  after  obtaining  it. 

"  And  what  mout  be  your  business,  mister  ?  "  clinging 
still  to  his  favorite  title. 

"  And  be  you  a  Yankee,  mister  ? " 

While  gratifying  his  host's  curiosity,  the  visitor  glances 
curiously  about  the  room  on  his  own  account.  About  the 
open  fireplace,  at  which  the  family  cooking  is  done,  are 
ranged  the  only  cooking  vessels  known  in  Crackerdom — 
an  oven  to  bake  bread,  a  frying-pan  in  which  they  spoil 
about  all  meats,  a  deep  pot  to  boil  '*  greens,"  and  a  coffee 
pot  in  which  they  compound  a  black  decoction,  strong  and 
bitter,  and  of  which  they  drink  enormously,  unassisted  with 
either  sugar  or  milk  ;  strings  of  red  peppers  hang  in  long 
festoons  from  the  rafters  overhead,  along  with  home-raised 
hams,  ears  of  pop-corn  and  bags  of  unknown  contents ; 
on  pegs  about  the  walls  hang  the  entire  wardrobes  of  all 
the  family.  Two  tall  beds  fill  the  rear  of  the  cabin,  and 
under  one  of  these  Watch  is  growling  at  the  stranger's  voice 
and  sleepily  scratching  fleas. 

Soonic  is  preparing  supper,  frequently  casting  expectant 
glances  up  the  sandy  road. 

It  is  Saturday  afternoon,  and  her  sweetheart  will  soon 
come  whistling  merrily  from  among  the  pines,  arrayed  in  a 
suit  of  new  clothes,  with  white  shirt  and  red  necktie,  and 
his  pockets  filled  with  peanuts  and  stick  candy. 

She  is  radiant  in  a  new  speckled  calico  dress,  with  flow- 
ers in  her  hair  and  a  knot  of  red  ribbon  at  her  throat  that 
beautifully  matches  her  cheeks.  The  old  road  brings  no 
sad  memories  to  her,  but  calls  up  sweet  dreams  of  future 
happiness,  a  wealth  of  anticipation. 

Supper  comes  at  sundown — a  feast  of  crisp  fried  meat, 
hard  biscuits,  and  bitter  black  coffee.  Even  these  were 
palatable,  however,  after  a  long  day's  ride  through  deso- 
late pine  wilds,  and  Mr.  Stubbs'  invitation  to  "set  up 
and  eat  hearty  "  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  traveler. 

Soonie's  beau  came  in  during  supper,  a  fuzzy-faced, 
silly-looking  young  fellow,  who  went  quite  off  his  head 
at  the  sight  of  the  stranger,  and  could  only  giggle  and  look 
more  foolish  than  ever. 

In  Soonie's  eyes,  however,  he  was  evidently  a  very  pre- 
cious piece  of  humanity,  though  she  cast  many  pleasant 
looks  towards  the  guest. 

When  the  supper  things  were  cleared  away,  Mrs.  Stubbs 
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"  fixed  the  beds,"  and  instructing  the  traveler  to  lie  "along 
with  the  old  man,"  she  and  Soonie  left  the  room. 

"  You  kin  sleep  in  here  with  me,"  said  the  old  man, 
rubbing  his  bare  feet  on  the  floor  and  tumbling  into  bed 
with  only  so  much  preparation  as  a  hog  might  make,  and 
was  soon  snoring  frightfully  ;  this  effectually  banished  sleep 
so  far  as  our  traveler  was  concerned.  In  a  few  moments 
the  ladies  came  into  the  room  and  Mrs.  Stubbs  turned  in. 

Soonie  and  John  Henry  were  now  left  alone  before  the 
great  fireplace,  she  standing  on  one  side  of  the  hearth 
nervously  toying  with  a  china  cup  and  saucer  of  gaudy 
pattern,  her  only  treasure  except  a  flaring  chromo  of  Jo- 
seph and  his  Brethren,  which  hung  on  the  wall,  while  he 
chewed  vigorously  and  expectorated  freely  to  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  injuring  her  Sunday  dress.  How  silly  and 
frightened  he  looked,  as  Soonie,  seating  herself,  began 
idly  picking  at  her  frock,  blushing  vividly,  and  leaving  the 
opening  of  the  evening  exercises  entirely  with  him. 

"  Saw  a  mighty  big  chicken  fight  up  ter  the  store  this 
eve'n',  huh,  huh,"  said  he. 

"  Did  you,  he,  he  ;  which  whupped  ?  "  said  she. 

The  ice  was  broken,  and  when  the  traveler  again  looked 
towards  them  their  chairs  were  hopelessly  jammed  and 
all  outlines  were  confused. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  presence  of  the  handsome  and 
well-dressed  stranger  prompted  John  Henry  to  unusual 
boldness  to-night ;  at  any  rate  he  was  soon  telling  his  love 
in  true  backwoods  heroics.  If  he  was  bashful  and  awk- 
ward, she  was  coy  and  shy.  Perhaps  she,  too,  was  think- 
ing of  the  traveler  and  comparing  his  easy,  unstudied  grace 
with  John  Henry's  heavy,  lumbering  manner.  She  held 
back  and  hesitated  long  before  putting  her  promise  into 
soft  Cracker  language. 

"Oh,  Soonie,"  he  finally  blurted  out,  "if  you  likes  me, 
and  don't  likes  to  say  so,  just  squoze  my  hand." 

This  appeal  was  probably  irresistible,  for  the  next  mo- 
ment there  was  quite  a  reciprocity  in  the  hugging  line 
between  them — quite  unanimous,  in  fact.  Her  heavy 
masses  of  auburn  hair  hung  over  his  shoulders,  and  her 
bangs  were  all  mussed  up  with  his  carroty  forelocks,  while 
the  red  ribbon  at  her  throat  and  his  flaming  necktie  were 
indistinguishably  mingled. 

The  fire  burned  slowly  out  and  was  not  replenished,  but 
Henry  stayed  until  the  traveler,  with  many  sad  memories 
tugging  at  his  own  heart,  drew  the  cover  over  his  head 
and  slept,  despite  the  snoring  of  his  strange  old  bedfellow. 

When  he  awoke  the  next  morning  the  entire  family  had 
been  long  up.  The  old  man  was  out  feeding  the  stock ; 
Mrs.  Stubbs  sat  in  the  doorway  smoking  and  looking  down 
the  lonely  road,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  that  fair,  brave- 
hearted  boy  who  so  long  ago  went  out  that  way  to  "  jine 
Guv'ner  Brown,"  as  the  smoke  curled  blue  and  lazily  from 
her  pipe  ;  Soonie  was  making  bread  at  a  table  a  few  feet 
from  the  bedside. 

"  Good  mawnin,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  on  her  ripe  red 
lips,  which  looked  tempting  until  the  stranger  thought  of 
John  Henry's  tobacco-stained  mouth  and  shuddered. 

"You'd  better  be  gittin'  up,"  she  said,  "breakfas'  is 
most  ready." 

Get  up  !  It  certainly  was  time  to  get  up,  but  how  was 
that  to  be  done  with  a  girl  looking  calmly  on  at  a  distance 
of  six  feet  ? 

How  the  stranger  suffered  as  the  time  flew  onward  and 
she  loitered  about  the  table,  and  would  not  go  away  nor 
turn  her  back  upon  him.  The  biscuits  were  all  made  and 
she  began  to  set  the  table,  calling  him  a  "  lazy  boy,"  and 
reminding  him  it  was  time  "  to  get  up  an'  wash." 


A  year  later  the  traveler  returned  that  way. 

Half  a  mile  up  the  road  he  stopped  at  a  new  one-roomed 
cabin,  and  in  the  doorway  sat  Soonie  with  a  cob  pipe  in 
her  mouth,  and  she  was  alternately  knitting  and  rocking  a 
white-haired  baby.  In  the  pine  woods  all  the  children 
have  white  hair.  A  dog  inside  the  house  growled  hoarsely, 
but  was  quickly  silenced.  Soonie  recognized  the  traveler 
and  called  her  husband. 

John  Henry  came  slowly  into  view  from  behind  the 
house,  ejected  a  shower  of  tobacco  juice  upon  a  flower 
bed,  threw  a  well-worn  "  chaw  "  among  the  straggling  rose 
bushes  and  said,  all  in  one  breath  : 

"Good  even'-tollahle-light,  mister." 

Anthony  Trollope  worked  hard  to  gain  a  footing  in  the 
literary  world.  His  earlier  manuscripts  were  rejected.  He 
tried  to  induce  managers  of  theaters  to  accept  his  plays, 
but  not  one  was  ever  produced.  The  first  year's  labor 
with  the  pen  yielded  jC*2-  Next  year  the  sum  was  still 
small,  only  jQto,  yet  he  did  not  despair.  At  last  the  happy 
tide  came,  and  it  was  taken  at  the  flood.  It  was  in  1855  that 
he  scored  with  The  Warden.  From  that  time  he  was  a  man 
of  mark  ;  his  works  were  in  demand,  and  with  ease  he 
earned  ,£1,000  a  year,  which  soon  increased  to  .£2,000  and 
j£3,ooo,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  about  .£4,000. 

Large  sums  of  money  were  made  by  George  Eliot,  but 
she  had  weary  years  to  wait  for  the  days  of  prosperity,  and 
the  story  of  her  life  contains  many  records  of  disappoint- 
ment after  brave  struggles.  We  read  of  her  living  in  hum- 
ble apartments  in  London,  and  to  save  a  little  money, 
which  she  much  needed  when  she  went  to  Switzerland  in 
1849,  she  tried  to  sell  her  books  and  globes.  It  was  not 
until  she  was  40  years  of  age  that  she  established  a  reputa- 
tion by  the  publication  of  Adam  Bede.  She  received  in 
cash  down  for  the  first  sale  of  her  books  some  .£40,000,  or 
about  ,£2,000  a  year.  John  Ruskin  is  his  own  publisher, 
and  last  year  the  profits  reached  .£4,000— about  j£i,6oo 
of  which  represents  the  profits  on  the  new  edition  of  the 
Stones  of  Venice.  Lord  Tennyson  was  paid  about  £100 
for  the  right  of  printing  a  short  original  poem  in  a  monthly 
magazine.  For  his  ballad,  The  Revenge,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  he  was  paid  300  guineas.  It  became  known  some 
time  ago  that  his  lordship  did  not  deem  £5,000  a  year  a 
sufficient  sum  for  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  his 
works.  He  has  changed  his  publishers  several  times.  He 
is  regarded  as  a  keen  man  of  business,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  generally  gets  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Money  will  not 
tempt  Robert  Browning  to  contribute  to  the  magazines. 
His  poems  always  sec  the  light  in  book  form. 

Montreal  Lady  {to  American  financier) — Do  you  not 
find  our  Canadian  climate  rather  cold,  Mr.  Boodler? 
American  Financier — Oh,  not  at  all.  I  left  New  York 
because  it  was  too  warm  for  me  there. — Siftings. 

The  wise  old  Comtesse  de  used  to  remark  that 

there  were  three  follies  of  men  which  always  amazed  her  : 
the  first  was  climbing  trees  to  shake  fruit  down,  when  if 
they  waited  long  enough  the  fruit  would  fall  of  itself. 
The  second  was  going  to  war  to  kill  one  another,  when  if 
they  only  waited  they  would  die  naturally.  The  third  was 
to  run  after  women,  when  if  they  only  refrained  from  doing 
so,  the  women  would  run  after  them. — Paris  Figaro. 

Admiration  for  a  beautiful  woman  is  laudable.  Appre- 
ciation for  an  intellectual  actress  is  right.  But  when  a 
Harlem  youth  intrusted  by  his  mother  to  lay  a  wreath  on 
his  uncle's  coffin,  saves  that  wreath  up  till  night  and  then 
chucks  it  over  the  footlights  to  a  favorite  on  the  stage,  it  is 
about  time  to  ask  whether  admiration  for  beauty  and  gen- 
ius may  not  be  carried  too  far. — N.  Y.  World. 
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General  Ar tides 
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Stories  and  Fiction 
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Annie  Kilbourne — II — W.  D.  Howells — Harper's 
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The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove— chapters  13  &  14 — Charles  Egbert  Craddock — Atlantic 
The  Graysons—  Edward  Eggleston— Century 

Zone  Santo,  a  Child  of  Japan— chapters  26  to  39 — E.  H.  House— Atlantic 
•  Incomplete  this  i»»ue,  but  will  be  made  a  feature.    Publishers  please  oblige  by  forwarding  table  of  contents  as  soon  as  determined. 
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A  Woman's  Face — F.  Warden — N.  Y.,  Appleton    25 

Agatha  Page — Isaac  Henderson — Boston,  Ticknor  &  Co   1  50 

Gabriel,  A  Story  of  the  Rhineland — Boston,  T.  B.  Noonan  &  Co    75 

Nannette's  Marriage — Aimcc  Mazerque — N.  Y.,  P.  J.  Kennedy   75 

Olivia  Delaplaine— Edgar  Fawcett,  Boston,  Ticknor  &  Co   1  50 

Society  Rapids  by  One  in  the  Swim— Phil.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co   50 

Solitary  Island— Rev.  J.  Talbot  Smith— N.  Y.,  P.  J.  Kennedy   1  25 

The  Abbey  Murder— Joseph  Hutton— N.  Y.,  J.  W.  Lovell  &  Co   20 

The  Black  Arrow — Robert  Louis  Stevenson — N.  Y.,  C.  Scribner's  Sons   50 

The  Brown  Stone  Boy— And  Other  Queer  People— W.  H.  Bishop—  N.  Y.,  Cassell  &  Co   50 

The  Old  Trunk  or  Sketches  of  Colonial  Days— Powhatan  Bouldin— Richmond,  Va.,  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. .  25 

True  Wayside  Tales — Lady  Herbert— Boston,  T.  B.  Noonan  &  Co   75 

Under  the  Auroras — An  American  Author,  Playwright  and  Journalist — N.  Y.,  Excelsior  Pub.  House   50 

Economical  and  Commercial 

Coffee,  Its  Culture  and  Commerce — C.  G.  Warford  Lock — N.  Y.,  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon   4  00 

Cotton  Manufacturing— C.  P.  Brooks— N.  Y.,  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon   2  25 

Taxation  in  American  Cities  and  States— R.  H.  Ely  and  J.  H.  Finley— N.  Y.,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co   1  75 

Religious  and  Doctrinal 

Danger  Signals— Rev.  F.  E.  Clark— Boston,  D.  Lothrop  &  Co   75 

Manual  of  Christian  Evidences— G.  Park  Fisher,  D.D.— N.  Y.,  C.  Scribner's  Sons   75 

Religious  Value  of  Doctrines  of  Christianity — G.  M.  Deo  Islets — N.  Y.,  Am.  Tract  Society   10 

Six  Sermons  on  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart — Rev.  E.  Bierbaum — N.  Y.,  Benziger  Bros   60 

Literary  and  General 

British  Dogs — Hugh  Dalzeil — N.  Y.,  Scribner  &  Welford   4  20 

Boating— W.  B.  Woodgate— Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co   2  50 

Essays  on  Goethe — T.  Carlyle — N.  Y.,  Cassell  &  Co   10 

Essays  on  Modern  Thought — R.  H.  Hutton — N.  Y.,  Macmillan  &  Co   1  50 

Goethe's  Boyhood— J.  Oxenford,  tr. — N.  Y.,  Scribner  &  Welford   60 

Homer,  the  Odyssey,  bk.  9 — G.  M.  Edwards — N.  Y.,  Macmillan  &  Co   60 

How  to  Judge  a  Picture — J.  C  Van  Dyke — N.  Y.,  Chautauqua  Press   75 

Leibnitz,  New  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding— J.  Dewey— Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co   125 

Memoirs  of  Peter  Der  Wint — Walter  Armstrong — N.  Y.  Macmillan  &  Co.   10  50 

Partial  Portraits — Henry  James — N.  Y.,  Macmillan  &Co   1  75 

Scottish  Painters — Walter  Armstrong — N.  Y.,  Macmillan  &  Co   7  50 

Ten  o'clock— J.  A.  M.  Whistler— Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co   50 

Trees  and  Tree  Planting — J  as.  A.  Brisbin,  N.  Y.,  Harper  Bros   1  50 

Wagner's  Poem,  The  Ring  of  The  Nibelung— Theo.  Deppold— N.  Y,  H.  Holt  &  Co   1  50 

Educational  and  Historical 

Abraham  Lincoln — Noah  Brooks — N.  Y.f  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons   1  75 

Historical  Events  in  Colonization  of  America— G.  B.  Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  C  D.  Raymer   1  00 

History  Corn  Exchange  Regiment,  Penn.,  118  Vol.— Survivors'  Association— Phil.,  J.  L.  Smith   5  00 

History  Temperance  Reform  in  Massachusetts — G.  Faber  Clark — Boston,  Cash  &  Carruth   x  50 

Missouri — Am.  Commonwealth  Series — Lucicn  Carr — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co   t  25 

Old  and  New  Astronomy — R.  A.  Proctor — N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co   90 

Old  South  Leaflets,  Boston,  D.  C  Heath  &  Co   5 

Power  and  Liberty— Count  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi— N.  Y.,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co   75 

Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America;  the  Gamopetalai—  Asa  Gray— Washington,  Smithsonian  Institute  

Sketching  From  Nature — P.  H.  Delamotte- — N.  Y.,  Macmillan   7  50 

The  Aryan  Race — C.  Norris — Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co   1  50 

The  Earth  and  Its  Motions — Tangent  Index — J.  Haywood — Dayton,  O.,  W.  J.  Shucy   15 

The  Pilgrim  Republic — J.  A.  Goodwin — Boston,  Ticknor  &  Co   4  00 

World  English— Alex.  Melville  Bell— N.  Y.,  N.  D.  G  Hodges   25 

William  the  Third— H.  D.  Traill— N.  Y.,  Macmillan  &  Co   75 


*  Incomplete  in  thil  iuue — Department  when  organized  will  be  devoted  to  the  recommendation  of  new  publications  and  announcements 
of  new  books.    This  information  will  be  especially  prepared  for  the  Convenience  of  the  reading  public,  not  for  advertisements. 
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The  assertion  that  none  of  Charles  Dickens'  characters 
arc  gentlemen,  coming  from  the  distinguished  inventor  of 
Dr.  Jckyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  has  naturally  created  bitterness 
and  discussion  among  the  friends  of  the  great  novelist. 
Charles  Dickens,  the  dead  author's  son,  has  been  visited 
by  a  Telegram  representative.  "  I  suppose  you  have  read 
Mr.  Stevenson's  article,  Some  Gentlemen  in  Fiction,  in 
Scribners'  Magazine  ?"  said  the  reporter.  "  No,  I  have 
not ;  but  the  extracts  that  you  now  show  me  from  it  are 
quite  enough  proof  to  me.  as  a  magazine  editor  of  twenty 
years'  experience,  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  article  is  a  pot 
boiler  of  the  most  ordinary  and  invertebrate  kind,  and 
that  he  had  given  the  smallest  amount  of  possible  con- 
sideration to  his  subject,  such  as  it  is.  I  should  have 
thought  that  a  man  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  position,  if  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  critical  article  on  the 
Subject,  would  think  it  due  to  his  own  reputation  to  set  to 
work  with  more  seriousness  and  directness  of  purpose.  I 
think  his  selection  of  two  such  people  as  Eugene  Wray- 
burn  and  Twemlow  sufficiently  shows  the  haphazard 
nature  of  his  argument.  Surely  Wraybum  was  an  ex- 
tremely overbearing,  ill-bred,  heartless  and  selfish  person. 
If  Mr.  Stevenson  thinks  that  these  are  the  qualities  which 
should  make  a  gentleman,  he  is  welcome  to  his  definition, 
but  I  doubt  whether  he  will  get  many  people  to  agree  with 
him.  Mr.  Stevenson  mentions  particularly  the  interview 
with  the  Jew,  but  seems  to  forget  the  one  with  Charley 
Hexham  and  Bradley  Headstone  in  the  Chambers  in 
the  Temple,  where  Wrayburn's  behavior  and  language 
are  little  short  of  brutal.  The  love  of  Lizzie  Hexham, 
who  always  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  great  deal  too 
good  for  him,  to  some  extent  spiritualizes  the  man's 
nature  toward  the  end  of  the  book,  but  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  an  author  has  allowed  a  character  to  be 
very  materially  changed  during  the  progress  of  the  story. 
As  for  Twemlow,  a  worthy  but  feeble  old  gentleman, 
whose  subservience  to  such  people  as  the  Veneerings  and 
Lady  Tippings  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  retention 
of  the  self-respect  that  a  gentleman  surely  ought  to  cherish, 
it  would  really  seem  as  if  Mr.  Stevenson  had  given  him 
the  title  of  gentleman  simply  because  he  was  the  cousin  of 
Lord  Snigsbury.  Sydney  Carton  I  can  give  Mr.  Steven- 
son in,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  potations,  and  he  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  consistent  throughout, 
which  Wrayburn,  in  my  humble  judgment,  was  not.  But, 
after  all,  what  does  Mr.  Stevenson  mean,  if,  indeed,  he  had 
any  definite  meaning  at  all  ?  Does  he  mean  that  my  father 
never  drew  a  gentleman  in  the  common,  but  surely  errone- 
ous acceptation  of  the  word,  viz.,  a  man  who  has  been 
born  and  bred  in  good  society  ?  If  so,  what  about  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  who  is  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him, 
and  what  about  his  implacable  op|)onent,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Boythom  ?  And  how  does  John  Jarndycc  forfeit  his  right 
to  the  name  of  a  gentleman  ?  What,  to  take  another  type, 
did  David  Coppcrfield  ever  do  that  was  ungenerous  or 
ungentlemanly  ?  What,  again,  was  the  matter  with  Nich- 
olas Nickleby  ?  As  to  the  honorable,  kindly,  lovable  gen- 
tlemen lower  down  the  social  ladder,  I  should  like  to  have 
Mr.  Stevenson's  opinion  of  the  Cheeryble  Brothers,  and  I 
should  particularly  invite  his  attention  to  the  passage  in 
which  my  father  alludes  to  the  people  who  would  despise 
those  worthy  Christian  souls  because  they  had  not  been  to 
school,  and  were  not  what  is  con%,entionally  called  gen- 
tlemen.   But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  instances.    If  Mr.  Ste- 


venson means  that  there  are  no  fashionable  or  noble  heroes 
in  my  father's  books,  no  Lothairs,  or  Coningsbys  or  even 
Pitt  Crawleys,  or  Lovelaces,  no  doubt  he  is  right.  But,  if 
I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  think  that  the  firm  hold  which 
his  books  have  on  the  great  mass  of  the  English-speaking 
people  is  due  to  that  very  fact,  and  that  everybody  knows, 
except  some  superior  critics,  that  the  accidents  of  birth, 
station  and  education  have,  after  all,  but  little  to  do  with 
the  production  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  truest  and  noblest 
sense  of  the  word.  Let  Mr.  Stevenson  overhaul  his  Burns 
for  a  well-worn  quotation,  and '  when  found  make  a  note  of 
it,'  with  a  very  slight  variation  : 

'  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea'*  stamp  ; 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.' 

That  disposes  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  gentleman,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Dickens. — N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram. 


When  the  great  American  novel  comes  to  be  written,  as 
like  as  not,  if  she  doesn't  neglect  her  opportunities,  the 
peripatetic  female  secretary  will  be  its  author.  Not  she 
who  writes  to  the  dictation  of  a  prosaic  man— or  woman — 
of  business,  but  she  whose  occupation  is  barely  one  season 
old,  and  yet  has  twined  itself  round  the  roots  of  the  social 
system,  she  who  serves  a  society  woman  or  a  small  or  large 
group  of  society  women,  going  from  house  to  house  day 
after  day,  for  half  an  hour's  or  an  hour's  engagement  at 
each,  to  write  invitations  to  dinner,  decline  invitations  to 
tea,  accept  a  place  in  a  country  party  making  up  for  next 
week,  and  express  regret  that  engagements  interfere  with 
the  pleasure  of  a  seat  on  the  box  for  a  projected  coaching 
party.  If  anybody  living  understands  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  mazes  that  call  themselves  society,  the  female  secretary 
is  that  one.  She  could  put  her  finger  on  the  women  who 
are  struggling  for  a  foothold  and  who  slip  and  slip  again. 
She  knows  the  women  who  have  bought  or  crowded  their 
way  into  the  outer  circles,  and  who  would  pay  big  sums  to 
advance  even  a  step  toward  the  inner  penetralis.  Nobody 
takes  note  of  her  presence,  nobody  remembers  that  she 
hears,  that  she  presumably  reasons,  that  she  might  com- 
ment. And,  to  do  her  justice,  she  does  not  comment 
She  goes  from  brownstone  front  to  brownstone  front,  silent 
as  the  grave.  If  the  polite  declination  was  preceded  by  a 
tempest  of  wrath  that  such  as  they  should  have  presumed 
to  think  of  dancing  or  dining  or  driving  with  such  as  we, 
the  secretary  never  opens  the  floodgates  outside  the  boudoir 
walls.  If  the  gracious  acceptance  was  dictated  not  by 
personal  liking,  but  grudgingly  and  protcstingly,  for  busi- 
ness reasons  originating  in  Wall  Street,  still  the  secretary  is 
mute  as  the  tomb.  She  is  a  queer  little  sphynx,  this  sec- 
retary, with  her  head  full  of  stories  and  society  in  the  grip 
of  her  hand  ;  it  is  amazing  how  people  trust  her,  how  they 
summon  her  pen,  her  ink,  her  paper  to  their  bedsides 
before  they  dress  for  their  morning  drive  ;  how  they  talk 
over  half  the  scandals  of  the  city  with  their  sons,  their 
daughters  or  their  intimates  before  her.  When  you 
to  think,  what  a  novel  she  could  write!— Mail-Express. 


The  following  information  is  from  a  cablegram  to  the 
N.  Y .  Times  :  The  first  chapters  of  the  new  novel  by 
Alphonsc  Daudct,  The  Immortal,  appear  to  day  in  L'll- 
lustration.  There  is  a  piquant  side  at  least  to  the  title, 
if  not  to  the  contents  of  the  work.    It  is  a  fact  that  the 
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author  does  not  belong  to  the  Academy,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  publicly  declares  that  he  never  will.  He  tempo- 
rizes to  a  degree  this  toilful  and  incomprehensible  obstinacy 
by  saying  that  he  is  above  all  an  idler,  and  incapable  of 
those  preliminary  necessities  which  are  joyfully  met  by 
more  ambitious  littecati.  Besides  Daudet  considers  the  in- 
stitution an  old-fashioned  bore,  and  does  not  believe  in 
schools,  but  in  individuals.  Stendhal,  Balzac,  (Flaubert), 
Zola,  and  Goncourt  are  among  those  who  have  shared  in 
these  sentiments.  The  new  novel  describes  the  circle 
within  the  centre  of  the  academy,  has  many  figureheads,  and 
the  two  principal  actors  are  immortals.  The  book  touches 
upon  the  great  question  of  the  relations  in  families  between 
father  and  son,  the  strife  for  money  a  tout  prix,  and 
through  all  the  author  traces  the  influence  of  the  fatality 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  and  the  easy,  frequent  excuse  of 
temperament.  The  next  volume  by  Daudet  will  be  a 
novel  of  passion  and  grief.  It  will  be  called  Doulon,  which 
is  the  name  of  a  small  watering-place  near  Montpcllier, 
and  in  Provencal  dialect  it  is  translated  doulon,  meaning 
grief.  A  ne*  author  has  appeared.  In  a  very  remarkable 
comparative  article  in  Artiste,  the  most  interesting  literary 
magazine,  as  we  should  style  it,  upon  Daudet  and  Dickens, 
the  writer,  Louis  Delzons,  understands  the  writings  and 
peculiarities  of  the  great  English  novelist  thoroughly,  and 
finds  much,  if  not  an  entire,  similarity  between  the  two. 
His  standpoint  is  from  feminine  appreciation  and  language, 
particularly  the  dainty  and  picturesque.  Delzons  is  a  very 
young  man  for  his  repute,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  will 
soon  rank  very  high  in  the  school  of  Manpassant,  Bourget, 
and  others  of  the  same  philosophical  tendency. 


"  C.  H.  W."  writing  in  The  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
the  critical  article  Odd  English  Novels,  by  M.  Bentzon 
in  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  says  :  After  remarking 
that  the  author  of  Dr.  Jekyll  is  entitled  to  precedence 
over  the  author  of  King  Solomon's  Mines,  who,  in  rac- 
ing phrase,  leads  him  by  several  lengths  (le  devance  de 
plusieurs  longueurs),  M.  Th.  Bentzon  proceeds  to  an 
elaborate  study  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  methods,  giving 
great  praise  to  Treasure  Island  and  to  Kidnapped.  The 
quality  of  Kidnapped  he  declares  to  be  especially 
"  quaint,"  "  that  untranslatable  word,  although  derived,  to 
believe  the  dictionaries,  from  our  old  French."  Steven- 
son, he  says,  further  shows  he  is  a  Scotchman  by  his 
"  grim  humor,"  which  disconcerts,  and  yet  draws  the 
reader  to  him.  He  characterizes  him  as  a  cosmopolitan,  a 
Parisian  of  the  boulevards  and  an  American  of  the  far 
West,  all  in  a  breath,  forming  a  very  curious  personality  of 
a  very  modern  type  and  pronounced  eccentricity,  which 
shows  itself  throughout  a  series  of  works  of  unequal  qual- 
ity, but  no  one  of  which  is  dull.  "  Whether  offering  to  us 
The  Squatters  of  Silverado,  or  inviting  us  to  glide  slowly, 
on  board  his  own  Arethusa,  on  the  canals  of  Belgium  and 
of  France,  or  whether  stopping  to  chat  familiarly  with  his 
friends,  the  painters  of  Barbizon,  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the  forests  of  Fontainebleau,  he  always  talks  to  us  of 
places  he  has  seen.  In  all  cases  he  gives  us  his  impres- 
sion with  a  firm,  clean  stroke.  The  governing  qualities  of 
his  style  are  conciseness,  an  incisive  clarity,  a  great  sim- 
plicity. Disposed  to  skepticism  and  raillery,  he  succeeds 
in  captivating  us  without  once  having  recourse  to  the  ele- 
ment of  sentimentality,  and  sometimes  touches  risky  topics 
without  falling  into  what  is  conventionally  called  immoral- 
ity, although  he  makes  no  attempt  to  display  to  us  virtu- 
ous characters,  and  has  the  perverse  talent  of  exciting  our 
sympathy  in  favor  of  individualities  more  or  less  equivo- 
cal.   To  succeed  with  such  tendencies,  to  be  welcomed, 


to  be  accepted  as  a  contributor  to  libraries  of  education 
and  amusement,  is  a  proof  of  uncommon  versatility.  And 
now,  after  having  assured  himself  of  his  empire  over 
thousands  of  youthful  readers  in  the  old  world  and  in  the 
new,  Mr  Stevenson  seems  to  have  said  to  himself :  "  Let 
us  see  if  the  old  folks  will  be  more  fastidious ;  if  they, 
too,  will  not  bile  at  the  bait  of  fairy  tales."  M.  Bentzon 
proceeds  to  note  that  it  is  to  Miss  Thackeray  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  indebted  for  the  idea  which  he  has  car- 
ried out  in  the  New  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and 
quotes  from  the  Five  Old  Friends  of  that  author,  who 
first  said  :  "  Fairy  tales  are  everywhere  and  of  every  time; 
we  are  all  princes  and  princesses  in  disguise,  or  wicked 
dwarfs.  All  these  stories  belong  to  human  nature,  which 
does  not  seem  to  change  much  in  a  thousand  years,  and 
we  are  never  tired  of  fairies,  because  they  are  true  to  her." 
M.  Bentzon  then  gives  the  plot  of  The  Suicides'  Club, 
comparing  the  use  of  the  cab  to  the  enchanted  horse; 
passes  rapidly  over  other  stories,  such  as  The  Fair 
Cuban,  The  Destroying  Angel  and  Prince  Otto,  and  takes 
up  Doctor  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  which  he  sketches 
at  length  and  with  minute  care.  He  concludes  by 
saying  that  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Stevenson  mixes  up 
the  marvelous  with  the  scientific,  as  elsewhere  he  has 
caused  it  to  enter  into  the  operations  of  daily  life.  Doubt- 
less he  takes  his  inspiration  from  recent  works,  such  as 
La  Morphologic  Generate  (I  do  not  recall  the  German 
title),  wherein  Messrs.  Haeckel  and  Gcgcnbauer  extend  to 
all  living  beings  a  theory  applied  to  plants  by  Goudechot, 
according  to  whom  each  of  these  last  is  a  species  of 
polypus.  So,  according  to  Haeckel,  the  animal  (animal 
life?)  consists  merely  of  a  group  of  individualities  en- 
tangled and  heaped  one  over  the  over,  in  which  one  can 
distinguish  as  many  as  seven  different  degrees.  We  have 
conscience  of  one  of  these  degrees — our  ego,  without 
being  conscious  of  the  ego  in  others.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Stevenson  changes  the  scientific  theory  for  the  require- 
ments of  psychology,  and  no  one  will  be  pedant  enough 
to  reproach  him.  If  this  should  prove  the  foundation  of 
a  new  school  of  novelists,  these  last  must  be  careful  not 
to  make  a  wrong  use  of  riches  of  so  new  and  dangerous  a 
character.  All  may  not  have  the  light  and  dexterous  hand 
of  Mr.  Stevenson.  M.  Bentzon  closes  by  comparing  Mr. 
Stevenson  with  his  friend  and  admirer  Henry  James,  in- 
stancing that  little  master-piece  of  irony  dashed  with  sad- 
ness, poignant  in  analysis — The  Author  of  Beltraffio— 
in  which  Mr.  James  has  painted  the  conflict  of  a  poor 
man  of  genius  with  his  wife,  a  cold,  dry  and  limited  per- 
son, odiously  correct ;  a  conflict  silent  while  ferocious,  and 
carried  to  extremity  over  the  body  of  a  child  whose  death 
is  caused  by  it.  In  reading  this,  he  asks :  "  Docs  not  one 
rather  find  beneath  the  pen  of  James  the  English  novel 
with  its  most  confidential,  delicate  and  elegant  qualities, 
while  the  audacities  of  a  Stevenson  are  rather  what  arc 
commonly  called  American  audacities  ?  America  has  cer- 
tainly adopted  Stevenson,  while  Henry  James  has  accli- 
matized himself  in  London.  There  he  counts  as  many 
admirers  as  in  France,  where  he  has  lived  so  long,  and 
where  he  doubtless  learned  to  polish  and  chisel  with  ever 
increasing  care  that  golden  cup  which  he  so  well  has  said 
should  imprison,  drop  by  drop,  the  subtle  essence  of 
thought."  M.  Th.  Bentzon,  it  is  evident,  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Henry  James,  whose  essay  upon  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  he  could  not  have  seen  when  writing  this  review. 


The  Savannah  News  says  that  there  is  only  one  living 
writer  who  correctly  reproduces  in  print  the  dialect  peculiar 
to  the  plantation  negro,  and  that  is  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
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UNDER  THE  CHESTNUT  TREE— SELECTED  FRUIT 


"  I  hope  I  am  not  disturbing  you,  madame,"  he  said,  as 
he  squeezed  by  her  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 
She  answered,  with  a  most  angelic  smile :  "  Not  at  all — 
my  husband  runs  the  bar  !  "—San  Francisco  Alta. 

"  Maude,"  he  said  softly  as  he  pulled  out  the  tremulo 
stop  in  his  larynx,  "will  you  marry  me?"  "No,"  she 
answered  with  all  the  earnestness  of  sincere  conviction. 
He  paused,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  then  said  :  "  Strange, 
strange,  how  a  simple  word  revives  scenes  and  impressions 
that  have  passed  away.  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  have 
heard  that  before."— Merchant  Traveller. 

"  There's  a  ring  about  every  one  of  these  magazines," 
said  the  young  poet,  "  and  they  won't  let  a  new  man  like 
me  get  a  line  printed."  "  'Tisn't  the  ring  about  the  mag- 
azines that's  troubling  you,  Charley,"  observed  his  friend, 
in  a  kindly  spirit,  ''  the  hole  you're  in,  poetically,  is  that 
there  isn't  a  ring  about  your  verses.  "—Puck. 

"  Where  are  you  going;,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  To  sing  in  the  opera,  »ir,"  she  said. 
"  What  i*  your  talent,  my  pretty  maid  ?" 
"  A  divorce  and  two  runaways,  sir,"  she  said. 

— Graphic. 

"  I  have  read  every  book  in  my  husband's  library.  I 
really  don't  know  what  to  do  for  something  to  read,"  said 
a  newly  married  woman  to  a  friend.  "  Why  don't  you  get 
another  husband  ? "  was  the  reply  of  the  other  party.  The 
above  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Boston. — Texas  Siftings. 

A  frenzied  Chicago  lover  had  just  declared  his  passion. 
"  Throw  up  your  hands,  George,"  said  the  girl,  displaying 
a  revolver.  Then  she  said  "no,"  and  escaped  with  her 
life.    She  had  the  «'  drop."— The  S.  F.  Wasp. 

"  Prisoner,  you  have  heard  what  the  complainant  has 
had  to  say.  What  induced  you  to  steal  six  oranges  from 
the  stand  of  this  poor  old  woman  ?  "  "  How  coald  1  buy 
them  when  I  didn't  know  the  price  ?"  "  You  might  have 
asked."  "But,  Your  Honor,  I  always  was  very  timid 
indeed  about  speaking  to  women." — Judge. 

Actor  Friend  (inquiring  at  boarding  house) — "  Has  Mr. 
Comedy  taken  his  departure  yet  ? "  "  Yes,"  snapped  the 
landlady,  "  but  that's  all  he  did  take.  I've  got  his  ward- 
robe, and  don't  you  forget  it !  " — Georgia  Cracker. 

They  were  riding  together  in  the  moonlight,  and  he  was 
trying  hard  to  think  of  something  pleasant  to  say.  All  of 
a  sudden  she  gave  a  slight  shiver.  "Are  you  cold,  Miss 
Hattic  ? "  he  asked,  anxiously.  "  I  will  put  my  coat 
around  you  if  you  like."  "Well,  yes,"  said  she  shyly, 
with  another  little  shiver  ;  "  I  am  a  little  cold,  I  confess  ; 
but  you  needn't  put  your  coat  around  me.  One  of  the 
sleeves  will  do  just  as  well."— Somerville  Journal. 

There  was  a  sign  upon  a  fence — 

The  sign  was  "  Paint," 
And  everybody  that  went  by. 

Sinner  and  Mint, 
Put  out  a  finger,  touched  the  fence 

And  onward  sped. 
And  as  they  wiped  their  finger  tips, 
"  It  is,"  they  said. — Boston  Courier. 

Irate  Student— Don't  you  ever  sweep  under  the  bed,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?  Calm  chambermaid — I  always  do.  I  pre- 
fer it  to  a  dustpan. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

A  millionaire  offers  to  give  half  his  fortune  to  recover 
his  hearing.  Let  him  start  out  to  paint  the  town  red,  and 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  police.  A  magistrate  will  give 
him  a  "  hearing "  next  morning,  and  it  will  not  cost  him 
over  ten  dollars  and  costs.— Norristown  Herald. 


"  How  much  cider  did  you  make  this  year  ? "  inquired 
one  farmer  of  another  who  had  offered  a  specimen  for 
trial.  "Fifteen  barrels,"  was  the  answer.  Another  sip. 
"  Well,  if  you  had  another  apple  you  might  have  made 
another  barrel. " — Leisure  Hours. 

"  He  walked  into  my  parlor," 

Said  the  spider  of  a  fly, 
"  Accusing  me  of  cooking 

HU  clients  in  a  pie, 
And  demanding  an  indemnity 

■  n  P'.>  .[(trt'iTM^  "Ugn.  — narper  s  w eexiy. 

Mistress — "  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  have  my  photograph 
taken  so  as  to  please  dear  Charlie."  Familiar  maid — 
"  Let  me  sit  for  you,  Miss  Emma." — Texas  Siftings. 

During  the  trial  of  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
in  which  distinguished  counsel  were  engaged,  the  two  had 
been  employed  in  arguing  a  law  point.  "  There  is  nothing 
in  that,"  said  one  ;  "  I  have  examined  into  it  and  know." 
"Oh,"  answered  the  opposing  counsel,  "you  know  every- 
thing, you  do."  "  No,"  quietly  retorted  the  first  lawyer, 
"  I  don't  know  everything,  but  you  and  I  together  do. 
You  know  everything— except  that  you  are  a  damphool, 
and  I  know  that." — San  Diego  Bee. 

Customer — Some  children's  shoes,  please.  Dealer — 
Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  is  an  excellent  make  of  shoe.  How 
old  is  the  child  ?  Child  !  I  have  nine  of  'em.  Show  me 
to  the  wholesale  department.  — Chicago  Herald. 

Only  a  face  at  a  window. 

The  face  of  a  sad-eyed  lass. 
Yet  day  or  night,  cloudy  or  bright, 

I  see  her  whene'er  1  pass. 

She  never  smiles  at  my  upward  glance. 

But  gates  with  lusteriess  eye 
At  the  crowds  below,  who  come  and  go. 

And  heedlessly  pass  her  by. 

These  many  days  I've  met  her  gaie, 

But  she  greets  me  not,  alas  ! 
For  that  face  so  sad  is  a  costumer's  "ad." 

And  it's  painted  on  the  glass. 

— K.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

A  conductor  poked  his  head  in  the  door  of  the  car  and 
called  out  the  station  "  Sawyer,"  whereupon  a  young  man 
upon  his  wedding  tour,  who  was  about  to  kiss  his  bride, 
yelled  back  :  "  I  don't  care  a  dern  if  you  did,  sir ;  she's 
my  wife." — Augusta  Chronicle. 

"The  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  surrounded  by  doctors." 
We  must  hustle  around  for  an  orbit — Hartford  Post. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  arc  at  least  five  hundred  count- 
erfeits of  the  "  old  masters,"  each  of  which  has  been  pur- 
chased at  a  big  price,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  the  counterfeit  from  the  original.  If  it  is  artistic  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye  it  is  a  counterfeit — Norristown  Herald. 

They  were  doing  a  little  love-making  between  the  acts. 
Just  as  the  curtain  went  up  he  called  her  his  angel. 
"Say,"  said  a  man  in  the  next  seat  back,  "  couldn't  you 
get  your  angel  to  wear  her  wings  somewhere  besides  on  her 
hat  ? " — Chicago  News. 

I  should  think  the  proprietor  would  have  more  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  his  editors  than  to  tear  around 
like  that.  Managing  editor — That  wasn't  the  proprietor. 
That's  the  baseball  reporter. — Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 

"  No,  dem  pents  don't  fit  you.  Dey  vos  bretty  dight  in 
der  seams.  But,  my  frent,  at  t'ree  dollar  V  a  helf  dem 
pents  vas  vort  drainin'  down  to."— Puck. 
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Pa  Jones  (soberly) — "  Clara,  young  Mr.  Sampson  came 
to  me  to-day  and  said  you  had  promised  to  be  his  wife  if 
he  could  gain  my  consent."  Clara — "  Yes,  papa."  "  But 
you  are  already  engaged  to  Mr.  Babbit"  "Yes,  papa 
(with  drooping  eyes  and  a  beautiful  blush),  but  I  wanted 
to  be  on  the  safe  side." — Texas  Siftings. 
Drift,  drift,  drift. 

O'er  thy  corpse-strewn  plain,  oh,  jokes, 
And  I  would  that  some  ax  had  reason 
And  would  kill  your  paternal  folks. 

Oh,  well  for  the  cut-feed  brain* 

That  they  give  out  so  much  worthies*  chaff ; 

Oh,  well  for  the  facial  muscles 

That  they  never  relax  in  a  laugh. 

And  the  weightless  hosts  blow  on 
From  some  journalistic  mill  ; 
But,  oh,  for  a  flail  with  a  thousand  arms 
Each  one  of  them  certain  to  kill. 

Drift,  drift,  drift. 

In  thy  trade-wind  currents  of  mirth  ; 

But  thy  tender  grace,  oh,  jokes  that  are  dead, 

Will  never  revisit  the  earth. — Buffalo  Express. 

Smith — "  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  is 
dead."  Jones—"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  It's  time  death  took 
a  Dey  off."— Texas  Siftings. 

Chappie — There's  a  red- headed  girl.  Let's  look  for  the 
white  horse.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail  Red-headed  Girl 
(who  has  overheard  the  remark,  turns  suddenly) — Not  a 
horse,  sir,  but  an  ass;  look  in  the  shop-window  behind  you. 
I  never  knew  it  to  fail,  either. — Pittsburgh  Bulletin. 

Say,  love,  a  gen'leman  frien'  's  just  brought  me  home  all 
right !  Mrs.  Cross.— Oh,  thanks ;  now,  if  he  is  not  too 
tired,  I'd  like  to  have  him  take  you  away  again  ! — Puck. 

Says  a  clergyman  :  "  No  man  should  begin  anything  in 
life  that  he  could  not  open  with  prayer. "  There  are  a  few 
things  that  a  man  would  find  hard  to  open  with  a  prayer. 
Oysters,  for  instance,  or  that  world-famed  receptacle  famil- 
iarly known  as  a  jack-pot.  —Unidentified. 

Miss  Tipity  Fitchet — "  Are  you  sure  you  have  never 
loved  any  other  woman?"  Mr.  Goodman — "  Quite  sure." 
Miss  Tipity  Fitchet — "  And  no  woman  has  ever  loved 
you  ? "  Mr.  Goodman—"  Never."  Miss  Tipity  Fitchet— 
"Then,  sir,  I  must  really  decline  your  offer.  I  cannot 
marry  such  an  inexperienced  man." — Railway  News. 

"  What  makes  your  lips  so  awful  sore  ?  " 

Asked  Sarah's  cross-eyed  pap  ; 
And  Sarah  to  the  old  man  said  : 

"  It's  caused  by  a  small  chap." 

Then  Sarah's  youngest  brother— 

As  yet  unknown  to  fame- 
Looked  Sarah  in  the  eye  and  asked  : 

"  What  is  this  small  chap's  name  ?"-T id-Bit.. 

"  This  butter  is  really  offensive  to  the  smell,"  observed 
the  two-dollar-and-a-half  boarder.  "  Well,  what's  that  got 
to  do  with  it  ?  "  remarked  the  landlady.  "  Just  eat  the 
butter  and  don't  smell  it." — Evening  Telegram. 

Lady  (looking  at  Harlem  flat) — "  And  this  is  the  ice- 
box ? "  Agent — "  Yes,  ma'am."  Lady  (putting  her  hand 
in  it) — "  It  seems  very  warm."  Agent — "  That's  because 
it  is  set  against  the  range  in  the  adjoining  flat.  You  will 
find  it  very  useful,  ma'am,  for  drying  kindling-wood  and 
that  sort  of  thing. "— Tid-bits. 

"  George,  dear,  shall  we  hang  the  hammock  out  under 
that  beautiful  chestnut  tree  ?  "  asked  Maude  softly.  "  No, 
no,  not  that  tree ;  not  that  one,"  he  cried  hoarsely. 
"Why  not,  George?"  "Because,  Maude,  there  are  a 
number  of  things  that  I  wish  to  say  to  you  to-night,  but 
not  under  that  tree."— Merchant  Traveller. 


One  of  the  latest  quips  concerning  the  servant-girl  ques- 
tion is  the  remark  attributed  to  a  wealthy  South  End 
woman,  who  remarked  of  a  new  domestic  :  "  She  doesn't 
suit  me  exactly,  she  has  so  many  tenement-house  ways ; 
but  I  must  say  she  is  a  good  cook,  a  very  good  cook,  and 
she  keeps  thoroughly  posted  about  all  the  neighbors,  so  I 
suppose  I  shall  keep  her  till  we  go  away  for  the  Summer 
at  any  rate." — Boston  Courier. 

First  Young  Lady — "  Fred  is  getting  positively  spoony ; 
he  called  me  a  flower  just  before  I  came  up  stairs." 
Rival  Belle  (with  much  sweetness) — •'  You  had  been  sitting 
against  the  wall  for  a  long  time,  dear ;  but  it  was  not  at  all 
nice  of  him  to  allude  to  it. " — Truth. 

He  had  been  walking  with  the  baby  for  two  hours. 
"  John,"  said  his  wife  from  among  the  pillows,  "  you  don't 
look  very  well  of  late.  I'm  afraid  you  don't  get  exercise 
enough. "  John  laid  the  baby  in  the  crib,  with  its  fect  on 
the  pillow,  and  went  to  sleep. — Harper's  Bazar. 

Lady  at  the  polls — "  I  want  to  vote,  sir."  Election 
Judge — "All  right,  mum;  how  old  are  you?"  Lady 
(flushing  up) — "  What  ?"  Judge — "  How  old  are  you  ?" 
Lady— "Do  I  have  to  tell  that?"  Judge — "Certainly, 
mum."  Lady  (tearing  up  the  ticket) — "  Thanks,  I  don't 
want  to  vote  that  bad.    Good  morning." 

Mr.  Slimbrain  (fishing  for  a  compliment) — "  Bobby, 
what  did  your  sister  say  when  she  learned  that  I  was  going 
to  stay  to  supper  again  to-night  ? "  Bobby — She  said, "  He 
must  think  we  keep  a  hoteL  " — Texas  Siftings. 

As  wet  as  a  fish — as  dry  as  a  bone  ; 

As  live  as  a  bird— as  dead  as  a  stone  ; 

As  plump  as  a  partridge— «s  poor  as  a  rat ; 

As  strong  as  a  horse — as  weak  as  a  cat ; 

As  hard  as  a  Bint— as  soft  as  a  mole  ; 

As  white  as  a  lily— as  black  as  a  coal ; 

As  plain  as  a  pike  staff— as  rough  as  a  bear  ; 

As  tight  as  a  drum — as  free  as  the  air  ; 

As  heavy  as  lead — as  light  as  a  feather  ; 

As  steady  as  time — uncertain  as  weather  - 

As  hot  as  an  oven— as  cold  as  a  frog  ; 

As  gay  as  a  lark — as  sick  as  a  dog. — Queries. 

Mr.  Rawlings  (colored,  who  has  just  been  knocked 
down)—"  Whoff er  yo'  d'do  dat  ? "  Mr.  Plunkah— "  Yo's 
been  an'  went  an'  tole  lies  'bout  me."  Mr.  Rawlings — 
"  Tain't  so  !  Dat  mah  twin  bruwer,  Silas."  Mr.  Plunkah 
— "  Well,  yo'  look  'nough  like 'm  f  desarbe  a  lickin',  an'- 
how  1 " — Atlanta  Constitution. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Bolossy  Riralfy.  When  his 
"  Seven  Ravens  "  company  went  to  pieces,  the  wire-walker 
asked:  "How  am  I  to  get  back  to  New  York?"  "I'd 
like  to  fix  you  first  rate,"  replied  Kiralfy,  "  but  I  can't 
think  how  to  do  it."  Then  an  idea  struck  him  :  "  I'll  tell 
you.  You  walk  the  wires.  And  say,  travel  at  night.  It's 
only  half  rate  then."— Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 

Awhile  ago,  day  after  day, 

The  man  upon  the  streets  you  met 
Who  asked  :  "  This  weather  cold  enough  ?" 

Or  said  :  "  The  worst  one  yet  I  " 

Whene'er  we  saw  him  coming,  we 

Looked  for  a  place  in  which  to  hide. 
Or.  if  the  thing  was  possible, 

We  took  the  other  side. 

The  Spring  came  on,  the  days  grew  mild. 

The  trees  the  buds  appeared  upon, 
The  birds  began  to  sing,  he  found 

His  occupation  gone. 

Good  men  grow  sick  and  die,  the  bore 

To  torture  mankind  still  remains  ; 
He  is  not  dead,  he's  taking  now 

Straw  voles  on  railroad  trains  — Boston  Courier. 
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There  was  a  young  doctor  of  Skye, 
Whose  patients  seemed  destined  to  die  ; 

But  he  left  them  one  day. 

To  go  fishing,  they  say, 
And  they  all  got  well,  just  for  a  guy. 

There  is  an  old  man  in  Duluth, 
Who  made  up  his  mind  in  his  youth 

That  he  never  would  lie  ; 

Now  he's  longing  to  die,  f 
He's  to  tired  of  telling  the  truth. 

— Somerrille  Journal. 

St.  Peter — "  Well,  stranger,  who  are  you  ? "  "  I  am  an 
American.  I  died  last  night."  "  I  see  your  record  is 
pretty  good.  You  may  go  in."  "  Where'U  I  get  my  lyre 
and  crown?"  "We  don't  give  them  to  Americans,  but 
you  will  find  a  bat  and  spiked  shoes  inside  the  portals." — 
Sunday-School  Chat  in  Nebraska  State  Journal. 

Mrs.  Breezy  (of  Chicago  to  daughter) — It  has  occurred 
to  me  of  late,  dear,  that  George  is  not  quite  so  attentive 
and  devotive  to  you  as  he  was  when  you  first  became  en- 
gaged. Miss  Breezy  (nervously) — Oh,  mamma,  you  don't 
think  he  intends  to  crawfish,  do  you  ? — Epoch. 

Smith — "  That  was  a  horrible  crime  committed  at  Chi- 
cago by  that  fireman."  Jones— "You  mean  the  one  who 
smothered  a  woman  ? "  Smith — "  Yes,  but  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  smother  her.  One  of  the  papers 
says  that  she  was  an  old  flame  of  his."  Jones — "  He  might 
have  put  her  out  instead." — Texas  Sittings. 

My  wife's  a  seamstress  in  the  house, 

A  drain  the  mason's  making, 
Two  Items  of  cspense  of  which 

In  time,  of  course,  I'll  know  which  is 

Of  debts  the  worst  accruer. 
The  seamstress  or  the  mason  work — 

The  sewer  or  the  sewer. — Boston  Gazette. 

"  Did  you  say  you  had  lived  in  Wisconsin  all  your  life, 
Mrs.  Hansom?"  Mrs.  Hansom — "Yes."  "And  been 
married  five  times  ? "  "  Yes. "  "  Ever  divorced  ? "  "  No  ; 
husbands  all  shot."  "  How  romantic  !  "—St.  Paul  Globe. 

Hotel  Clerk — Front  !  Show  Mr.  Hayseed  up  to  No.  13. 
Mr.  Hayseed — Thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number,  mister. — 
Well,  you  may  pay  before  you  retire,  if  you  like. — Puck. 

Police  Judge  :  "  Prisoner,  you  are  charged  with  having 
brutally  assaulted  this  man."  "  I  admit  it,  your  honor, 
but  there  were  extenuating  circumstances."  "Of  what 
nature  ?  "  "  This  man  asked  me,  *  if  a  hen  and  a  half  laid 
an  egg  and  a  half  how  '  " 

"That  will  do.  You  are  discharged."— Nebraska  State 
Journal. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  with  her  beau  when  the 
old  man  came  down  stairs  and  opened  the  front  door. 
"  Surely,  papa,"  she  said,  "  you  are  not  going  out  at  this 
late  hour?"  "Merely  to  untie  the  dog,"  he  replied. 
"  Well,  Miss  Clara,"  said  the  young  man,  reaching  for  his 
hat,  "  I  think  I  will  say  good  night." — Texas  Siftings. 

He  went  to  a  Richmond  Hotel  and  modestly  called  for 
beefsteak.  When  it  came  he  tinkered  at  it  for  ten  minutes 
and  then  he  said,  "  Waiter. "  "  Sah  ?  "  "  What  is  this  ? " 
"  Beefsteak,  sah."  "Thank  you.  Do  guests  usually  try 
to  cut  them  ? "  "  Reckon  dcy  do,  sah,  unless  dey  got 
right  smart  moufs."  "Yes.  Well,  I  haven't.  I'm  from 
New  York.  You  take  that  steak  back  to  the  cook,  waiter, 
and  tell  him  I  haven't  hurt  it  any.  I've  only  bent  it  a 
little— just  a  little.  "—Chicago  Tribune. 

Then  he  came  with  a  hoop  and  a  howl. 

To  seek  the  editor's  blood. 
A  brawny  printer  caught  him  foul. 
Ami  «'aMied  him  through  w  ith  the  officr  towel, 
A.i<!  lie  Ml  with  a  heavy  thud.— Unidentified. 


"Success  in  life  may  depend  somewhat  on  circum- 
stances, but  it  depends  more  on  the  individual,"  said  Mr. 
Skute,  who  is  noted  for  his  wealth  and  penurious  habits. 
"That's  so,"  said  Billson,  one  of  the  millionaire's  audience. 
"  When  I  first  came  to  this  town  I  had  fifty  cents.  Now, 
what  do  you  suppose  I  did  with  it  ?"  "  Oh,  that's  an  easy 
one,"  said  Billson.  "Anybody  that  knows  you,  Skute,  would 
know  what  you  did  with  that  fifty  cents."  "  Well,  what  ? " 
"Why,  you've  got  it  yet."— Merchant  Traveller. 

A  gentleman  who  is  visiting  town  for  a  few  days  carried 
to  a  "  heathen  Chinee  "  of  laundry  proclivities  a  bundle  of 
linen  which  he  wished  to  have  washed  within  a  short  time. 
The  washerman  took  the  package  and  promised  that  it 
should  be  ready  for  Tuesday  evening.  The  stranger  was 
unable  to  call  cm  Tuesday,  but  on  Wednesday  he  pre- 
sented himself  and  asked  for  his  linen,  only  to  be  told 
that  it  was  not  ready.  "  Not  ready,"  he  returned  impa- 
tiently. "  Why,  you  promised  to  have  it  ready  last  night." 
"  Yes,"  the  Chinaman  answered  with  a  smile  as  child-like 
as  his  language  was  unreproducible  in  print,  "but  you 
didn't  come  after  it  last  night." — Boston  Courier. 

He  was  a  counter-jumper. 

And  she  a  city  belle  ; 
And  when  she  came  to  purchase, 

'Twas  his  delight  to  sell. 

But  strange  are  fate's  decisions, 

Tis  now  the  other  way — 
He  buys  for  his  late  customer, 

She  sells  him  every  day. 

— Detroit  Free  Press, 

Mrs.  Fitz  Brown  (to  her  husband) — "  Do  you  remember, 
dear,  that  before  we  were  married  you  always  offered  me 
your  left  arm  ? "  Fitz  Brown — "  Yes  ;  I  wanted  to  have 
my  right  hand  free.  You  see,  I  had  a  lover's  fear  that 
some  one  would  try  to  take  you  from  me,  and  I  always 
kept  in  readiness  for  defense."  Mrs.  Fitz  Brown — "  How 
sweet !  But  how  is  it  that  now  you  generally  offer  me 
your  right  arm  ? "  Fitz  Brown — "  Well,  I  ant  not  so  badly 
afraid  of  losing  you  as  I  was." — Courier  Journal. 

She's  young  and  she  is  pretty,  too, 

Is  Maud,  but,  truth  to  tell. 
She's  very  far  from  being  what 

Folks  call  spirituelle. 

The  fact  is.  that  of  sentiment 

She's  dowered  with  a  dearth  : 
And  tho*  she  looks  an  angeL  she 

Is  earthy  of  the  earth. 

Her  little  head  is  haloed  round 

With  gold,  just  like  a  saint's  : 
Tho'  saints  don't  dye  their  hair,  she  does. 

And  powders,  too,  and  paints. 

But  yet,  but  yet  I  almost  thought 

I'd  like  her  for  a  wife. 
Until  she  ordered  sauerkraut 

And  ate  it— with  a  knife  ! 

— M.  N.  B„  in  Boston  Globe 

"  You  are  working  too  hard,  Mr.  Lightout,"  casual  ly 
remarked  the  President  of  the  bank  to  the  cashier. 
"Wouldn't  you  like  a  vacation  this  summer  i ? "  "  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  sir,"  replied  that  official,  as  his  eye  involun- 
tarily wandered  to  the  northern  frontier  of  a  map  of  the 
United  States  that  hung  in  front  of  him,  "  I  have  been 
thinking  myself  that  a  rest  of  a  few  weeks  would  do  me 
good."  The  president's  watchful  eye  noted  the  unwary 
glance  of  the  cashier,  and  with  the  promptness  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  emergencies  he  took  the  vacation  himself, 
starting  northward  on  the  midnight  train. -Chicago  Tribune. 
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"  How  do  you  like  housekeeping,  my  dear  ? "  inquired 
Mrs.  Matron  of  Mrs.  Newlywed.  "  Oh,  it's  just  lovely  ! 
Charley  thinks  it's  delightful !  It's  such  a  pleasant  change, 
he  says,  from  boarding-house  fare,  and  he  just  raves  over 
my  cooking.  I  love  to  plan  and  prepare  our  little  meals. 
Do  stay  for  tea.  You  really  must.  It  won't  inconveni- 
ence me  in  the  least.  All  I'll  have  to  do  will  be  to  lay 
another  plate.  I  have  everything  all  ready,  and  will  only 
have  to  speak  to  our  girl  and  tell  her  there  is  to  be  one 
extra."  And  when  she  spoke  to  the  girl  she  said  :  "  Run 
around  to  the  baker's  and  get  a  dozen  fresh  rolls,  a  pound 
of  assorted  cake,  and  some  lady  fingers.  And  stop  at  the 
grocers  and  get  some  canned  beef ;  and  get  some  cold 
boiled  tongue  at  the  delicatessen  store  ;  and  a  jar  of  rasp- 
berry preserves,  and  some  tarts.  I  guess  that'll  be  all  we 
want  but  the  tea— and  you  can  make  that," — Tid-Bits. 

Another  thirty  days  or  less. 
Where  now  the  billows  splash  their  spray, 

A  countless  host  will  congregate 

To  hear  what  those  wild  waves  will  say. 

Then  all  along  the  costly  coasts 

Those  who  go  there  to  make  a  stay 
Will  hear  the  wild  wave»  mutter  low  : 

'•  Five  dollars  each  and  every  day."— Hotel  Mail. 

He  put  up  a  job  on  the  hired  girl  whereby  he  hoped  to 
sell  her  a  patent  process  for  making  fire  nigs  she  would 
never  need.    Then  he  rang  the  door  bell,  and  when  she 
answered  it  he  put  on  his  most  insinuating  smile,  lifted  his 
hat  high  off  his  head  and  remarked  in  his  blandest  voice: 
"  The  lady  of  the  house,  I  believe  ? "    "  Oh,  yes  !  "  she  said 
with  a  mouth  full  of  sarcasm,  "  if  I'm  sixty  years  old  and 
got  a  squint  in  one  eye  and  a  figger  like  a  scarecrow,  I 
s'pose  I'm  her  !  "    He  saw  his  mistake  when  too  late,  but 
as  he  slowly  backed  down  the  gravel  walk  to  the  gate  he 
said  regretfully :  "  How  was  I  to  know  that  ?    I  was 
told  that  she  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  when  I  saw 
you — "    "  Well,  if  you've  got  any  patterns  I  like  I'll  buy 
an  outfit,"  she  interrupted.    "  Just  step  in,  won't  you 
please,  and  I'll  look  at  them." — Merchant  Traveller. 
"  A  kiss,  I'm  told,"  said  pretty  Susie  Brown. 
"  Is  both  a  common  and  a  proper  noun.'" 
•'  That's  true,"  her  lover  said,  '*  but  you  will  find 
It  is  a  noun  not  easily  declined."— Boston  Courier. 

First  Boy  (to  companion  across  the  street),  "  Say,  Jim- 
my, come  over  on  dis  side  an'  play."  Second  Boy — "  Das- 
sent.  Dc  ole  man  sez  if  I  go  over  dere  again  he'll  lick 
me.  You  come  over  here."  F.  B. —  "I  dassent  neither. 
My  ole  man  sez  he'll  break  my  back  if  I  don't  stay  over  on 
dis  side."  S.  B. — "  1  wish  I  was  as  big  as  me  brudder  Dan, 
I'd  lam  de  face  offen  my  ole  man."  F.  B. — "  I  don't.  Me 
mudder  gives  my  ole  man  all  he  can  stand  now.  She  trun 
him  down  cellar  last  night"  S-  B.— "  My  mudder  is  dead. 
Say,  ye  got  a  ball  ?  "  F.  B.— "  You  bet  an"  it's  a  lulu."  S.  B. 
— "Let's  have  a  game  of  ketch."  F.  B. — "All  right." 
They  do  and  the  result  is  a  broken  window  in  each  house, 
also  a  broken  spirit  in  each  boy  when  their  respective  dads 
return  and  hear  the  news. — Albany  Journal. 

Reginald — Well,  Charlie,  what  do  you  think  of  turning 
your  hand  to  next  ?  Charlie — Oh,  I  think  I  shall  dip  into 
literature.  Reginald — If  you  do,  it  will  be  the  coldest  bath 
you  ever  took,  I'll  warrant. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Old  Man  (from  the  floor  above)— Is  that  young  man 
still  in  the  parlor,  Clara  ?  Young  Man  (nervously) — Yes, 
sir  ;  but  he  is  trying  to  get  away.— Harper's  Bazar. 

Said  a  thief  to  a  wit,  "  There's  no  knowing  one's  friends 

Until  they've  been  tried  and  found  steady." 
"Very  true.''  Mid  the  wit.  "but  all  yours,  I  presume, 

Have  been  tried— and  found  guilty — already." 

—Unidentified. 


Vacation's  coining  fast,  the  time  for  play. 
And  every  dog  will  shortly  have  his  day. 

— Boston  Courier. 

He  (a  blood):  "  Won't  you  have  some  wine,  Miss  Keep- 
still  ? "  She :  "  Oh,  no,  thank  you,  sir  ;  it  makes  me 
giddy."  "  Then  for  heaven's  sake  take  some  ;  it'll  do  you 
good."    (Now  they  never  speak.) — Texas  Siftings. 

Bobby — I  guess  you  roust  be  a  lady-killer,  Mr.  Sissy. 
Mr.  Sissy  (complacently) — Aw  d'ye  think  so,  Bawbby  ? 
Bobby— You  must  be.  Clara  said  that  after  you  left  last 
night  she  nearly  died  laughing. — The  Epoch. 

"  Mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with  my  thumb  ?  It  hurts 
me  every  time  I  squeeze  it."  "  Don't  squeeze  it,  dear." 
"  But  if  I  don't  squeeze  it,  how  can  I  tell  whether  it 
hurts  ?    You  make  me  tired  !  " — Free  Press. 

St.  Peter — Who  are  you,  sir  ?  Applicant — I'm  an  Amer- 
ican newspaper  humorist.  St.  Peter  (dubiously )— Well, 
I  dunno  ;  your  case  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered. 
In  the  mean  time  you  can  lie  down  in  the  shade  of  that 
chestnut  tree  and  wait. — Merchant  Traveller. 

Southern  Editor— Did  you  sec  that  articlo  the  rival 
sheet  over  the  way  had  to-day  ? — Yes  ;  the  editor  attacked 
the  course  of  your  party  savagely. — Shall  we  shoot  him  ? 
— No ;  I  can  answer  his  arguments.— Omaha  World. 

Fishes  are  weighed  in  their  scales 

And  an  elephant  packs  his  own  trunk  ; 
But  rats  never  tell  their  own  tales. 

And  one  seldom  gets  chink  in  a  chunk. 
Dogs  seldom  wear  their  own  pants. 

Which  fact  lays  them  open  to  scorn  ; 
No  nephew  or  niece  fancies  ants, 

And  a  cow  never  blows  its  own  horn. 
A  cat  cannot  pane  its  own  claws. 

No  porcupine  nibs  its  own  quill ; 
Though  orphan  bears  still  have  their  paws, 

A  bird  will  not  pay  its  own  bill. 
Sick  ducks  never  go  to  the  quack  ; 

A  horse  cannot  plow  its  own  mane  ; 
A  ship  is  not  hurt  by  a  tack. 

And  a  window  never  suffers  from  pane. 

— Philadelphia  Item. 

Swell — I'm  going  to  resign  from  my  club.  Friend — I 
thought  you  liked  it  so  much.  Swell— Used  to  be  all 
right,  but  society  is  getting  too  mixed.  Why,  I  met  my 
pawnbroker  there  the  other  night.— Harper's  Magazine. 

"  They  are  a  disreputable  couple,"  quoth  the  handsome 
Mrs.  Sniggins.  ''They  are  nothing  of  the  kind,"  indig- 
nantly responded  her  escort  "  But  they  are.  I've  known 
them  for  years."  "  Then  no  doubt  you  arc  right,"  said  he. 
She  doesn't  quite  know  why  he  chuckled. — Sporting  Times. 

That  the  square  formed  on  the  hypothenuse 

Of  a  right-angled  triangle  is.  under  ordinary  circumstances, 

Equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  formed  on 

The  other  two  sides,  is  not  difficult  to  teach  a  woman  : 

But  when  you  try  to  convince  her  that 

She  should  nut  sit  in  the  seats 

Reserved  for  smokers  in  an  open  car,  you  get  left. 

(Notice  to  compositor :  You  may  not  discover  at  first  Mush  that  thlaia  a  poem, 
oat  it  la.  It  is  an  epic  tragedy.  Begin  each  line  with  acapual.  DoyoosBvnfccr 
—The  Author,  in  N.  Y.  World. 

Bride — "  Isn't  that  lovely  !  So  you  have  the  house  all 
ready  ? "  Husband — "  We  can  begin  housekeeping  at 
once.  By  the  way,  my  angel,  do  you  know  how  to  cook  f " 
Bride — "  No,  but  mother  docs."— Omaha  World. 

Little  Boy — "  Pa,  what  docs  phenomenal  mean  ? "  Father 
—"It  is  a  word  used  by  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  when  they  refer  to  the  growth  of 
their  towns.    It  doesn't  mean  much. " — Rochester  Express. 

"  Which  are  you— a  bull  or  a  bear  ? "  asked  one  Wall 
Street  broker  of  another.  "I'm  neither,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I'm  an  ass-a  blooming  ass.  "-Philadelphia  News. 
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Clara  (exhibiting  photograph) — "  How  do  you  like  it  ?  " 
Hattie — "It's  perfectly  lovely."  "You  think  it  a  good 
likeness?"  "Oh,  no  ;  it  doesn't  look  a  particle  like  you, 
you  know ;  but  I  wouldn't  mind  that,  Clara ;  you  are  not 
likely  to  have  such  luck  again  if  you  sat  a  thousand  1 
Don't  think  of  trying  : 


The  picnic  days,  the  picnic  days. 

Are  drawing  near  once  more. 
To  tempt  us  with  their  guileless  ways 

As  oft  in  days  of  yore, 
When  youth  made  tastes  for  pleasures  keen 

And  Crass  would  paint  duck  trousers  green. 

— Boston  Budget. 

By  indirection. — Miss  Ada — "  How  do  you  pronounce 
Mephistopheles,  Mr.  Smith  ? "  Mr.  Smith — "  I  never  pro- 
nounce it    I  mention  his  home  address."— Tid-Bits. 

Visitor  (to  convict) — "I  can  readily  understand,  my 
friend,  that  your  prison  life  must  be  sad  indeed."  Convict 
— "  Yes ;  I  s'pose  you've  been  there  yourself." — Life. 

Husband  (reading  the  paper) — "  What  asses  some  men 
will  make  of  themselves ! "  Wife — "  Now,  John,  dear,  what 
have  you  done  this  time  ? " — Epoch. 

"  Dearest,"  murmured  a  Peoria  young  man  to  his  girl, 
"  I  shall  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  few  days.  I  leave 
you  in  the  morning,  but  1  shall  carry  your  image  in  my 
heart."  "  Alas  !"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  "  my  worst  fears 
are  realized.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  all  day." 
"  But,  dearest,  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind  until  this 
evening.  Can  it  be  possible  that  our  minds,  in  a  psycho- 
logical state,  can  exchange  impressions  in  the  absence  of 

the  body  ?  Can  it  be  "  "  No,  it  is  nothing  of  that  kind, 

George.  But  I  knew  you  were  going  off."  "  But  how, 
dearest  ?  "  "  Because  I  heard  pa  say  you  were  loaded 
last  night."  And  then  silence  deep  fell  on  the  scene, 
while  a  curse  from  the  bottom  of  the  young  man's  heart 
came  up  far  enough  to  mingle  with  the  aromatic  and 
delicate  bromide  of  his  teeth. — Peoria  Transcript. 

A  countryman  who  was  in  waiting  at  the  Third  Street 
depot  the  other  day  took  a  stroll  around  the  square,  and 
when  he  returned  he  said  to  the  policeman  at  the  door : 
"  Say,  I  met  a  feller  up  here  who  says  he  knew  me  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  he  had  been  waiting  ten  years  to  lick 
me."  "  Well,  keep  away  from  him."  "  But  he  is  mis- 
taken ;  I  never  knew  him."  "  Let  him  go ;  what  is  that 
to  you  ? "  "  Why,  I  don't  want  a  man  to  be  mistaken.  I 
don't  want  a  man  aching  to  lick  me  when  I'm  not  the 
right  man  to  be  licked,  do  I  ? " — Free  Press. 

He  lingered  on  the  door  step, 

And  pressed  her  little  hand. 
And  with  a  tender  fervor 

Her  lovely  face  he  scanned. 

A  few  soft  words  he  murmured. 

And  then  he  took  to  flight. 
But  not  before  she  bade  him 


She  watched  him  as  he  vanished. 

And  gave  a  sigh  forlorn  ; 
Then  thought  with  joy  ecstatic, 

"  I'm  glad  the  fool  is  gone." — Mercury. 

"  Darling,"  said  he  tenderly,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 

to  ask  you  "  "  Yes,"  she  whispered  breathlessly.  "To 

ask  you  to  become  my  wife.  I  know,  dearest,  that  it  is 
presumptuous,  for  me  to  do  so.  You  arc  so  much  supe- 
rior to  me.    I  am,  I  feel,  unworthy  of  you,  but  "    "  Say 

no  more,  John.    I  am  yours.    You  may  be  unworthy  of 

me,  but  "    "  But  what,  dearest  ? "    "  Half  a  loaf  is 

better  than  no  bread.  "—Boston  Courier. 


After  agonizing  for  eight  months  on  the  ragged  edge 
young  Perkins  mustered  up  courage  enough  to  declare  his 
passion  for  the  beautiful  Miss  Wiswall,  and  was  sweetly 
and  graciously  accepted.  "  My  own  darling  !  "  he  cried, 
joyfully  folding  her  to  his  heaving  breast.  "How  very', 
very  happy  you  make  me  !  And  you  do  love  me  ? " 
"  Ye-e-s,  Harry,  I— listen  !  "  "What  is  it,  my  angel?" 
"  Nothing.  I  was  mistaken.  Go  on,  dear."  "  My  pre- 
cious one  !     If  you  only  knew  "     "  Listen,  dear." 

"  What  is  it  ?  No  one  is  coming.  Let  us  be  happy — 
happy  in — "  "  Hush— listen  !  No  ;  I  am  not  mistaken 
this  time.  The  newsboy  is  coming  with  the  evening  paper, 
and  I  am  so  anxious  to  know  if  the  Detroit  or  Boston  club 
won  to-day.  Won't  you  run  and  get  the  paper,  darling  ?" 
He  went,  and  never,  never  came  back. — Tid-Bits. 

Guest — "  I  want  a  room."  Clerk — "  You  can't  get  one, 
sir.  All  full."  Guest— "Can  I  get  a  bed.  then?" 
Clerk — "  Haven't  got  one  in  the  house,  sir."  Guest — 
"  Got  one  out  of  the  house  ? "  Clerk—"  Oh,  yes. "  Guest 
— "  Well,  I'll  take  that.  Where  is  it  ?"  Clerk— "Out  in 
the  back  yard,  sir.  It's  the  strawberry  bed.  Don't  roll 
over  on  the  berries.  Good-night,  sir." — Washington  Critic. 

Young  Lady—"  I  heard  somebody  kiss  you  in  the  dark 
last  night."  Maid— "You  got  kissed  too."  "Yes,  but 
that's  the  young  man  to  whom  I  am  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. There  is  no  harm  in  that"  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it 
He  was  the  young  man  you  heard  kissing  me  in  the  hall 
last  night."    Young  lady  faints. — Texas  Siftings. 

Our  cook  now  is  with  us  no 
She  dwells  on  that  beautiful 

Where  fevered  souls  lave 

In  the  cool,  shining  wave 
Till  timeless  eternity's  o'er. 


It  was  all  on  account  of  the  fire 

That  she  booked  with  the  heavenly  choir. 

The  kindling  was  green, 

So  she  used  kerosene 
Its  spirit  the  more  to  inspire. 


She'd  often  before  made  it  win. 

And  successful  e'en  now  might  have  been. 

But  she  happened  to  scratch 

A  red-headed  match. 
So  the  pale  horse  of  death  galloped  in. 

— Chicago  Times. 

Spirit  of  Charles  Dickens — So  you  are  the  late  Matthew 
Arnold,  are  you  ?  Newly  Arrived  Spirit — Yes.  Spirit  of 
Charles  Dickens — Well,  I  want  to  condole  with  you  on 
that  American  criticism  business.  I've  passed  through 
the  same  experience  myself. — Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 

St  Peter — Do  you  want  to  get  in  ?  Applicant — If  you 
please.    St  P. — Do  you  think  you  are  fit  to  go  in?  A. 

(hesitatingly)— Well,  I'm  not  much  of  a  singer   St 

P. — Oh,  that  doesn't  matter  ;  we  have  a  paid  choir  here  to 
do  the  singing.    Go  right  in. — Boston  Courier. 

As  they  strolled  through  the  Ramble  in  Central  Park 
the  future  looked  very  bright  and  pleasant  to  them. 
"That  is  a  dogwood  tree,  my  love,"  he  said,  touching  it 
lightly  with  his  stick.  "  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  dog- 
wood tree,  George,  dear  ?"  "I  can  tell  by  its  bark,  my 
darling,"  and  then  a  policeman  ordered  them  off  the 
grass,  and  they  were  very,  very  happy. — Life. 

They  were  at  the  first  gate  in  the  moonlight  and  he  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  With  outstretched  arms  and  a 
throbbing  heart  he  awaited  her  answer.  "  George,"  she 
said,  in  a  nervous  whisper,  "  you  must  give  me  time — 
you  must  give  me  time."  "  How  long  ? ''  he  hoarsely 
asked,    a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  ? "    "  No — no, 


George,"  and  she  quickly  scanned  the  sky, 
moon  gets  behind  a  cloud.  "—The  Epoch. 


'  only  until  the 
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Scene — Interior  of  Third  Class  Smoking  Compartment 
First  Passenger,  apparently  a  small  Suburban  Trades- 
man, of  a  full  and  comfortable  habit,  seated  by  win- 
dow. Enters  a  burly  Stranger,  in  a  state  of  muzzy 
affability,  with  an  under-suggestion  of  quarrelsomeness. 

The  Stranger  (mysteriously) — Yer  saw  that  gentleman  I 
was  a'  torkin'  to  as  I  got  in  ?   Did  yer  know  '00  he  was  ? 

First  Passenger  (without  hauteur,  but  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  sets  a  certain  value  on  his  conversation) — 
Well,  he  didn't  look  like  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  S.— He's  a  better  man  than  'im !  That  was 
Brasher,  the  middling  weight !  he  giv  me  the  orfice 
straight  about  KUlivan  and  Smifton,  he  did  ! 

First  P.  (interested,  as  a  lover  of  the  Noble  Art  of 
Self  Defense). — Ah  !  did  he,  though  ? 

The  S.— He  did ;  I  went  up  to  him,  and  I  sez,  "  Ex- 
cuse me,"  I  sez,  like  that,  I  sex,  "  but  you  are  an  Ameri- 
can, or  a  German  ? " 

First  P.  (with  superiority). — He  wouldn't  like  that — 
being  taken  for  a  German. 

The  S.  (solemnly). — Those  were  my  very  words  !  And 
he  sez,  "No,  I'm  a  yank,"  and  then  I  knoo  '00  'e  was,  d'ye 
see  ?  and  so  (hazily)  one  word  brought  up  another,  and 
we  got  a'  torkin'.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  I'd  seen  Killivan,  I 
should  be  telling  yer  a  lie. 

First  P. — Well,  I  won't  ask  you  to  do  that 

The  S.  (firmly).— Nor  I  wouldn't  But  you've  on'y  to 
look  at  Smifton  to  see  'e's  never  'ad  a  smack  on  the  'ed. 
Now,  there's  Sulton — 'e's  a  good  man,  'e  is — 'e  is  a  good 
man.  Look  'ow  that  fellow  knocks  'isself  about !  But 
if  I  was  to  pass  my  opinion,  it  'ud  be  this — Rillivan's 
in  it  for  science,  he  ain't  in  it  to  take  anything ;  you  may 
take  that  from  me  ! 

First  P.  (objecting  to  be  treated  as  an  ingenu).— It's  not 
the  first  time  I've  heard  of  it,  by  a  long  way. 

The  S.— Ah  !  and  it's  the  truth,  the  Bible  truth  (put- 
ting his  hand  on  First  P's  knee).  Now,  you  b'lccve  what 
I'm  a'goin'  to  tell  yer  ?  " 

First  P.  (his  dignity  a  little  ruined). — I  will,  if  it's  any- 
thing in  reason. 

The  S. — It's  this  :  My  opinion  of  Killivan  and  Sul- 
ton's  this — Sulton  brought  Killivan  out  I'm  on'y  tellin' 
yer  from  'earsay  like  ;  but  I  know  this  myself — one  lived 
in  'Oxton  and  the  other  down  Bermondsey  way.  'E's  got 
a  nice  little  butcher's  business  there  at  this  present  moment, 
and  'e's  a  mug  if  he  turns  it  up. 

First  P.  (axiomatically) — Every  man's  a  mug  who  turns 
a  good  business  up. 

The  S. — Yer  .right!  And  (moralizing)  it  ain't  all 
'oney  with  that  sort  o'  people  neither,  I  can  tell  yer  !  I 
dessay  now,  when  all's  put  to  the  test,  you're  not  a  moneyed 
man — no  more  than  I  am  myself. 

First  P.  (not  flattered). — Well,  that's  as  may  be. 

The  S. — But  I  b'leeve  yer  to  be  a  man  o'  the  world, 
although  I  don't  know  yer. 

First  P.  (modestly). — I  used  to  be  in  it  at  one  time. 

The  S.  (confidentially). — I'm  in  it  now.  I  don't  get 
my  livin'  by  it,  though,  mind  yer,  I'm  a  mechanic,  I  am — 
to  a  certain  extent.  I've  been  in  America.  There's  a 
country  now — they  don't  overtax  like  they  do  'ere  ! 

First  P.  (sympathetically). — There  you  'ave  touched  a 
point — we're  taxed  past  all  common  sense.  Why,  this 
very  tobacco  I'm  smoking  now  is  charged! — 


The  S.— Talkin'  of  terbaccer,  I  don't  mind  'aving  a 
pipe  along  with  yer  myself. 

First  P.  (handing  his  pouch  with  a  happy  mixture  of 
cordiality  and  condescension). — There  you  are  then. 

The  S.  (afflicted  by  sudden  compunction  as  he  fills  his 
pipe).— I  'ope  I'm  not  takin'  a  libbaty  in  askin'  yer  ? 

First  P. — Liberty?  rubbish  !  I'm  not  one  to  make  dis- 
tinctions where  I  go.  I'd  as  soon  talk  to  one  man  as  I 
would  another — you're  setting  your  coat  alight. 

The  S. — I  set  fire  to  myself  once,  and  I  never  live  in 
'opes  of  doin'  so  agen  !  It's  a  funny  thing  with  me,  I  can 
smoke  a  cigar  just  as  well  as  I  could  a  short  pipe.  I'm  no 
lover  of  a  cigar,  if  you  understand  me  ;  but  I  can  go  into 
company  where  they  are,  d'ye  see  ? 

First  P.  (shortly).— I  see. 

The  S.  (with  fresh  misgivings).— You'll  excuse  me  if  I've 
taken  a  libbaty  with  yer  ? 

First  P.  (with  a  stately  air). — We  settled  all  that. 

The  S.  (after  a  scrutiny). — I  tell  yer  what  my  idear  of 
you  is— that  you're  a  Toff  ! 

First  P.  (disclaiming  this  distinction  a  little  uneasily). 
— No,  no — there's  nothing  of  the  toff  about  me  ! 

The  S.  (defiantly).— Well,  you're  a  gentleman  anyway. 

First  P.  (aphoristic,  but  uncomfortable). — We  can  all  of 
us  be  that,  as  long  as  we  behave  ourselves. 

The  S.  (much  pleased  by  this  sentiment). — Right  agen  ! 
give  us  yer  'and — if  it's  not  takin'  a  libbaty.  I'm  one  of 
them  as  can't  bear  to  take  a  libbaty  with  no  matter  '00. 
Yer  know  it's  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  be  settin'  'ere  tor- 
kin' comfortably  to  you,  without  no  thought  of  ither  of  us 
fallin'  out.  There's  people  as  wouldn't  feel  'appy,  without 
they  was  'aving  a  row.    Now  you  and  me  ain't  like  that ! 

First  P.  (shifting  about). — Quite  so — quite  so,  of  course. 

The  S.— Not  but  what  if  it  was  to  come  to  a  row  be- 
tween us,  I  could  take  my  part ! 

First  P.  (wishing  there  was  somebody  else  in  the  com- 
partment).—I — I  hope  we'll  keep  off  that 

The  S.  (devoutly). — So  do  I !  I  'ope  we'll  keep  off  'o 
that.  But  yer  never  know  what  may  bring  it  on — and 
there  it  is,  d'ye  see  !  You  and  me  might  fall  out  without 
intending  it.  I've  bin  a  bit  of  a  boxer  in  my  day.  Do 
you  doubt  my  word  ? — if  so,  say  it  to  my  face  ! 

First  P.— I've  no  wish  to  offend  you,  I'm  sure. 

The  S. — I  never  take  a  lie  straight  from  any  man,  and 
there  you  'ave  me  in  a  word  !  If  you're  bent  on  a  row, 
you'll  find  me  a  glutton,  that's  all  I  can  tell  you. 

First  P.  (giving  himself  up  for  lost) — But  I'm  not  bent 
on  a  row— qu— quite  otherwise  ! 

The  S. — You  should  ha'  said  so  afore,  because,  when 
my  back's  once  put  up,  I'm — 'ello !  we're  stopping.  I  get 
out  'ere,  don't  I  ? 

First  P.  (eagerly) — Yes— make  haste  ;  they  don't  stay 
long  anywhere  on  this  line  ! 

The  S.  (completely  mollified). — Then  I'll  say  good-by 
to  yer.    (Tenderly.)    P'raps  we  meet  agen,  some  day. 

First  P. — We— we'll  hope  so— good  day  to  you  ;  wish 
you  luck ! 

The  S.  (solemnly). — Lord  love  yer!  (Pausing  at  the 
door.)  I  'ope  you  don't  think  me  the  man  to  fall  out 
with  nobody.    I  never  fall  out— 

(Falls  out  into  the  arms  of  a  porter,  whom  he  pummels 
as  the  train  moves  on,  and  the  First  Passenger  settles  into 
a  corner  with  a  sigh  of  relief.) 


•  From  London  Punch. 
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Little  is  known  of  the  remuneration  of  authors  until  the 
days  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Before  this  time  literary 
men,  as  a  rule,  depended  on  the  generosity  of  patrons  for 
their  means  of  support,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  obligations,  dedicated  their  works  to  them.  The 
dedications  were  frequently  made  in  most  fulsome  terms. 
The  position  of  the  writer  was  certainly  a  very  mean  one  ; 
when  he  had  exhausted  his  jrossibilities  of  patronage  he 
starved.  It  was  Johnson — the  giant  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters— who  broke  through  the  objectionable  custom,  and 
taught  the  author  to  look  to  the  reading  public  for  support. 
Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  says  that  Hamlet  was 
sold  for  ,£5.  It  appears  from  a  publication  of  Robert 
Greene,  in  159a,  the  price  of  a  drama  was  about  ,£6  13s. 
4d.  Small  must  have  been  the  literary  pay  of  Spenser, 
Butler  and  Otway,  for  they  feared  to  die  for  want  of  the 
simple  necessaries  of  life.  Milton  sold  Paradise  Lost 
for  £5  down,  to  be  followed  by  ,£15  if  a  second  and  third 
large  editions  were  required.  The  first  edition  consisted 
of  1,500  copies,  and  in  two  years  1,300  were  sold.  Gray 
received  only  ,£40  for  the  whole  of  his  poems.  He 
presented  the  copyright  of  his  famous  Elegy  Written  in 
a  Country  Churchyard  to  Dodsley,  feeling  that  it  was  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  to  -make  money  with  his 
pen.  The  lucky  publisher  agreed  with  him,  and  cleared 
,£1,000  by  the  publication.  Pope's  translation  of  Homer 
yielded  about  .£8,000.  He  was  assisted  in  the  work  by 
William  Broome,  a  scholar,  who  was  the  author  of  a  vol- 
ume of  verse.  Henley  thus  refers  to  the  circumstance : 
I'o[>e  came  off  clean  with  Homer  ;  but  they  say, 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way. 

Gay  made  .£1,000  by  his  Poems.  He  was  paid 
.£400  for  the  Beggar's  Opera,  and  for  the  second 
part,  Polly,  .£1,000.  Rich,  the  theatrical  manager,  prof- 
ited to  a  greater  extent  from  the  Beggar's  Opera  than  Gay. 
The  jest  was  that  it  made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay. 

Dr.  Johnson  sold  the  copyright  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  for  .£60,  and  he  thought  that  amount  fairly 
represented  the  value  of  the  work.  The  book  publisher 
found  in  the  book  a  gold  mine.  Goldsmith  was  paid  £21 
for  The  Traveler.  To  cover  the  cost  of  his  mother's 
funeral,  Johnson  wrote  Rasselas,  and  disposed  of  it  for 
.£100.  He  sold  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  for  200  guineas. 
The  sum  of  .£700  was  paid  to  Fielding  for  Tom  Jones, 
and  for  Amelia  ,£1,000.  Very  large  amounts  have  been 
given  for  biographical  works.  Haylcy  received  for  his 
Life  of  Cowpcr  .£11,000,  and  Southey  ,£1,000  for  his  life 
of  the  same  poet.  The  life  of  William  Wilbcrforce  was 
sold  for  .£4,000,  Bishop  Heber's  Journals  for  .£5,000, 
General  Gordon's  Diary,  for  ,£5,250,  and  the  Life  of 
Hannah  More,  for .£2,000. 

The  income  of  Scott  was,  perhaps,  the  largest  ever  made 
by  authorship,  yet  he  said  that  the  pursuit  of  literature  was 
a  good  walking-stick,  but  a  bad  crutch.  His  reputation 
was  first  made  as  a  poet,  and  the  following  are  particu- 
lars of  his  poetical  profits  :  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, published  in  1805,  .£796  6s.;  Ballads  and  Lyrical 
Pieces,  published  in  1803,  ,£100;  Marmion,  published 
1808 — for  this  Messrs.  Constable  offered  1,000  guineas  soon 
after  the  poem  was  begun.  It  proved  a  very  profitable 
speculation  to  its  publishers.    During  the  first  month 

*  William  Andrews,  in  Illustrations. 


after  its  appearance  2,000  copies  were  sold,  the  price 
being  3 is.  6d.  the  quarto  volume.  Next  came  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  (1S10).  ^2,100.  This  found  greater  favor 
with  the  public  than  its  predecessors,  and  with  it  Scott's 
poetical  fame  reached  its  zenith.  A  new  poet  appeared 
on  the  scene:  it  was  Byron,  and  he  completely  eclipsed 
Scott  Scott  tried,  with  two  more  poems,  to  win  back  his 
lost  place  as  the  popular  poet  of  the  period,  and  produced 
Rokeby  and  the  Bridal  of  Triermain;  the  latter  was  issued 
anonymously,  but  both  were  failures.  When  Scott  saw  that 
his  poetry  did  not  attract  many  readers,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  and  energy  into  another  channel,  and  commenced 
his  immortal  novels.  He  had  by  him  an  unfinished 
story,  the  work  of  former  years,  and  he  completed  it, 
giving  it  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  Waverly.  Consta- 
ble offered  ,£700  for  the  copyright — an  amount  deemed 
very  large  in  those  days  for  a  novel  to  be  published  with- 
out the  name  of  the  author.  Seven  hundred  sovereigns 
did  not,  however,  satisfy  Scott.  He  simply  said :  It  is 
too  much  if  the  work  should  prove  a  failure,  and  too  lit- 
tle if  it  should  be  a  success.  It  was  a  brilliant  book,  and 
entranced  the  reading  world.  Scott  had  now  found  his 
real  vocation.  He  received  for  eleven  novels  of  three 
volumes  each,  and  nine  volumes  of  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord, the  sum  of  .£1 10,000.  For  one  novel  he  was  paid 
.£10,000.  Between  November,  1825,  and  June,  1827,  he 
earned  ,£26,000,  an  amount  representing  ,£5  2  6s.  3d.  per 
working  day.  From  first  to  last  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  by 
his  literary  labors  about  £ 300,000 

Without  seeing  a  line  of  Thomas  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh, 
the  Messrs.  Longmans  undertook  to  pay  ,£3,000  for  it.  This 
poem,  of  some  6,000  lines,  was  written  in  a  lonely  cottage  in 
Derbyshire.  Moore  never  tired  of  telling  his  friends  that 
the  stormy  winter  weather  in  the  country  helped  him  to 
imagine,  by  contrast,  the  bright  and  everlasting  summers 
and  glowing  scenery  of  the  East.  The  work  was  a  great 
success.  The  first  edition  was  sold  in  almost  fourteen 
days,  and  within  six  months  six  editions  had  been  called 
for.  Thomas  Campbell  received,  at  the  age  of  21  years, 
,£600  for  his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  a  small  amount  for  a 
fine  poem,  yet  it  gave  him  a  name.  Very  large  sums  have 
been  paid  for  historical  works.  Hume  received  .£700  per 
volume ;  and  Smollett,  for  a  catchpenny  rival  work,  cleared 
.£2,000.  The  money  made  by  Henry  is  set  down  at  ,£3,300. 
The  booksellers  say  Leslie  Stephen  made  .£6,000  out  of 
Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.  He  was  paid  for  his 
Charles  V.  the  handsome  sum  of  .£4,500.  The  author's 
profits  for  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
by  Gibbon,  are  put  down  at  ,£10,000. 

The  foregoing  are  respectable  figures,  but  they  appear 
small  when  compared  with  the  amounts  paid  to  Lord 
Macaulay.  On  one  occasion  he  had  handed  to  him  a  check 
for  .£20,000,  on  account  of  three-fourths  of  the  net  profits 
of  his  History  of  England.  According  to  a  careful  esti- 
mate, Charles  Dickens  received  ,£10,000  a  year  from  his 
works  for  five  years,  and  died  worth  nearby  j£t  00,000. 
He  made  every  penny  from  his  writing  and  readings. 
Thackeray  did  not  make  large  sums  with  his  books,  when 
we  consider  his  undoubted  genius  and  the  high  place  he 
holds  among  the  greatest  authors.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
made  more  than  ,£5,000  out  of  any  of  his  novels.  He 
received  large  sums  for  his  lectures. 
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The  book  of  either  the  greatest  or  the  least  importance 
of  the  month  is  Laurence  Oliphant's  Scientific  Religion. 
To  those  who  hail  it  as  the  gospel  of  a  new  religion  its 
publication  will  seem  of  the  greatest  moment,  while  to 
those  who  regard  it  as  the  dreaming  of  a  visionary  it 
will  appear  that  its  mysticism  alone  saves  it  from  the 
charge  of  triviality.  The  career  of  the  author,  with  some 
notes  of  his  strange  belief,  was  sketched  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  Current  Literature.  When  that  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine went  to  press  the  book  had  not  been  received  in  this 
country.  Enough,  however,  was  then  said  of  Mr.  Oliphant 
personally  to  interest  all  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
more  of  this  world's  changes  and  adventures  than  have  the 
majority.  Now  that  his  book  is  before  us,  it  more  than 
realises  all  that  was  promised  for  it.  It  is  in  whatever 
light  it  be  taken  a  most  singular  and  striking  work. 


Scientific  Religion  is  a  work  of  473  pages.  In  it  Mr. 
Oliphant  attempts  to  outline  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
nest  great  moral  development  of  the  human  race  or  the 
coming  religion.  We  are,  he  says,  upon  the  verge  of  a 
great  religious  outpouring  which  in  isolated  cases  has  al- 
ready begun.  To  state  Mr.  Oliphant's  theory  or  belief  in 
the  fewest  possible  words,  it  is,  that  the  world  of  sentient 
beings  consists  of  two  sections,  those  who  are  what  we  call 
living  now,  and  those  who  have  lived  in  the  flesh  at  one 
time,  but  who  are  now  what  we  ordinarily  call  dead.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Oliphant  believes  to  the  fullest  in  the 
life  after  death  of  the  individual  human  soul,  or  what 
he  calls  the  pneuma.  The  word  human  is  used  here  sim- 
ply to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  pneuma  is  in  no  degree 
changed  by  what  we  call  death.  That  which  a  man's 
spirit  becomes  in  this  world  as  the  result  of  his  life  here, 
it  is  after  he  has  passed  the  veil  and  entered  into  the  life 
beyond.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  the  same  man, 
relieved,  of  course,  of  his  earthly  body,  and  possessed  of 
many  new  powers.  In  this  new  world  the  pneuma  at  once 
finds  congenial  associates ;  I  would  say  spirits,  were  it  not 
for  Mr.  Oliphant's  repeated  declaration  that  he  is  not  a 
spiritualist  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  But  the 
pneuma  is  attracted  by  the  souls  of  men  yet  living,  and  it 
seeks  upon  all  occasions  to  communicate  with  these.  In 
this  case  again  like  goes  to  like.  There  are  persons  who 
are  able  to  receive  the  impressions  produced  by  the  pneu- 
ma, and  these  are  natural  mediums.  Their  mediumship 
can  be  greatly  increased  by  certain  habits  of  life  and  by 
communicating  with  the  ; 


So  far  for  the  method  of  communication  through  which 
the  new  religion  is  to  come.  The  source  of  that  religion, 
or  rather  of  the  revelations  which  will  constitute  it,  Mr. 
Oliphant  says  is  God.    In  the  other  world  there  are  ranks 


among  the  pneumas,  and  although  those  who  have  recently 
quitted  this  earth  cannot  communicate  with  God,  as  they 
are  not  able  to  endure  the  effulgence  of  His  glory,  they 
can  and  do  hold  converse  with  those  of  a  higher  rank  in 
spiritual  life.  These  in  turn  receive  instruction  from  those 
above  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  heavenly  chain  is  God 
himself.  From  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  religion  have  become  worse  than  none  at  all, 
stifled  by  the  growth  of  ccclesiasticism.  For  science  Mr. 
Oliphant  has  as  much  contempt  as  he  has  for  the  churches, 
holding  that  it  is,  if  anything,  a  religion  or  superstition  of 
negation.  He  declines  to  bow  to  the  Pope,  but  equally 
he  refuses  to  bend  the  knee  to  protoplasm.  He  holds  that 
in  the  creeds  there  are  seeds  of  truth  just  as  there  is  much 
that  is  true  in  science,  and  he  declares  himself  willing  to 
accept  what  truth  he  finds  in  either.  Beyond  this  point, 
however,  he  will  not  go.  He  declares  again  and  again, 
that  there  are  no  dogmas  in  his  new  religion,  but  that  the 
truth  of  it  must  be  found  in  the  individual  experience  of 
each  one.  No  one  is  asked  to  believe  upon  the  testimony 
of  others ;  he  is  asked  to  open  himself  to  the  influence  of 
the  pneumas,  and  to  prepare  himself  by  leading  as  good 
and  holy  a  life  as  he  can. 

The  mystical  part  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  book  is  contained 
in  the  second  section.  In  this  he  attempts  to  prove  the 
existence  of  what  he  calls  the  Divine  Feminine.  He  says 
that  the  original  stateof  mankind  was  bisexual,  and  that  this 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  words,  God  formed  man  in  His  own 
image.  When  the  fall  of  man  came  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
—which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Oliphant  says  was  the  lost  con- 
tinent of  Atlantis — it  was  the  admission  into  the  hitherto 
pure  organism  of  the  human  being  of  the  principle  of  lust. 
Prior  to  that  time  sexual  passion  was  unknown.  From 
the  date  of  the  Fall  the  process  of  separation  between  the 
masculine  and  feminine  principles  went  rapidly  on  until 
men  and  women  became  as  distinct  as  we  know  them  to 
be  to-day.  It  was  during  this  change  in  the  race  that  the 
idea  of  duality  in  sex  of  the  Godhead  was  lost.  Mr.  Oli- 
phant claims,  however,  that  it  was  all  the  while  concealed 
under  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  that  from  time  to 
time  men  appeared  who  were  sufficiently  inspired  to  under- 
stand it.  Mr.  Oliphant  devotes  many  pages  of  his  book  to 
readings  of  the  prophets  under  this  new  light,  and  he 
reveals  what  he  alleges  to  be  their  esoteric  meanings.  The 
gist  of  the  new  religion  is  a  belief  in  the  feminine  and 
masculine  sides  of  the  Godhead.  A  belief  in  this  will 
enable  men  and  women  to  find  their  own  sympneumas, 
which  are  the  feminine  and  masculine  halves  respectively 
of  themselves.  When  these  sympneumas  are  found,  the 
relation  between  the  two  halves  of  one  perfect  human 
being  becomes  very  close.    Mr.  Oliphant  compares  it  to 
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the  statement  that  they  were  promulgated  by  Him  be 
accepted,  it  involves,  of  course,  the  further  assertion  that 
He  can  change,  alter  or  cause  them  to  cease  altogether. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  in  human  experience  that  He 
has  ever  done  so  unless  one  believes  that  He  stopped  the 
procession  of  the  universe  to  allow  Joshua  to  win  the  battle 
of  Gibeon.  His  works  therefore  will  not  prove  His  exist- 
ence any  more  than  the  immutable  character  of  his  laws 
will  disprove  it.  Nor  have  all  the  books  upon  this  subject 
advanced  the  discussion  one  iota.  Every  one  of  them  rests 
upon  the  existence  of  God  as  the  starting  point  upon  which  to 
prove  the  truth  of  one  religion  or  another.  The  statements 
in  the  Bible  must  be  accepted  or  denied  from  this  starting 
point  alone.  The  saying  of  Hobbes  that  "  For  a  man  to 
say  that  he  saw  God  in  a  dream  is  but  to  say  that  he  dreamed 
he  saw  God,"  is  as  unanswerable  to-day  as  ever.  Nor  is  it 
any  use  to  say  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  own  heart  there  is 
no  God,  for  calling  men  names  does  not  help  the  matter  one 
whit.  It  brings  us  back  to  the  original  point  that  a  belief 
in  God  is  and  must  be  a  matter  of  pure  faith.  When,  then, 
Mr.  Oliphant  bases  his  work  upon  this  belief  he  asks  men 
to  accept  as  a  fact  something  which  many  will  dispute.  . 

The  fact  of  the  future  life  Mr.  Oliphant  attempts  to  prove 
in  two  ways.  First,  because  he  says  he  knows  it  is  true. 
This  for  purposes  of  others  requires  that  they  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  faith  in  Mr.  Oliphant  personally.  Sec- 
ond, because  the  belief  of  the  world  has  been  that  this  is 
true.  But  belief  or  faith  is  necessarily  so  purely  personal 
in  its  nature  that  the  faith  of  millions  of  others  cannot  be 
any  more  than  that  of  one,  to  the  individual.  Faith  is  not 
a  matter  of  will,  it  is  not  volitional.  A  man  cannot  say  I  will 
believe  as  he  can  say  I  will  eat.  He  has  not  the  power. 
He  believes  or  he  does  not  believe,  and  that  independently 
of  the  views  of  one  other  or  of  the  whole  human  race.  He 
can  say  he  will  try  to  believe  if  he  chooses  and  in  so  much 
his  will  is  the  master.  But  of  the  belief  itself  he  has  no 
more  control  than  he  has  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  in 
fact  not  so  much.  It  is  useless  for  Mr.  Oliphant  to  say 
that  he  knows  his  belief  to  be  true,  because  that  which  a 
man  believes  he  knows  more  absolutely  than  he  docs  any- 
thing.   Belief  is  a  positive  kind  of  knowledge. 

I  think  Mr.  Oliphant  makes  a  mistake  when  he  attempts 
to  prove  the  existence  of  individual  life  beyond  the  grave  by 
an  appeal  to  the  analogy  of  the  physical  world.  He  says 
that  life  is  a  force  and  that  it  is  as  indestructible  as  is  any 
force  in  nature.  This  is  probably  true.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  conservation  of  individual  manifestations  of 
force.  We  know  that  the  manifestation  of  electricity  which 
produces  the  click  of  the  telegraphic  receiver  is  eternal 
in  some  form,  that  as  force  it  can  never  be  destroyed. 
But  when  that  electricity,  that  particle  of  electricity  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  was  converted  into  the  attraction 
of  the  magnet,  and  that  into  the  movement  of  the  bar,  and 
that  into  the  sound  which  we  heard ;  we  have  no  proof  that 
it  retained  its  individuality  nor  that  that  particular  particle 
or  wave  will  ever  exist  again  in  that  electrical  form  or  as 
one  individual  whole.  In  fact  all  our  proof  is  against  this 
theory.  Now,  if  life  is  a  force,  which  is  conceded,  it  is 
eternal;  but  it  in  no  wise  follows  that  each  individual  mani- 
festation of  that  force  is  eternal  as  an  individual.  Again, 
the  facts  which  we  have  are  against  the  theory.  The  life 
hereafter  of  the  individual  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  faith 
alone.  Mr.  Oliphant's  book  has  not  advanced  matters  in 
this  respect  one  iota 

Mr.  Oliphant  attempts  to  prove  the  action  of  the  dynas- 
pheric  force,  the  influence  of  will  upon  will,  the  revelation 


of  the  pneuma  to  the  human  soul  in  two  ways.  First,  as  be* 
fore,  by  his  own  knowledge  that  they  are  true  ;  and  second, 
by  the  experiments  now  being  made  upon  hypnotism,  and 
by  the  facts  recorded  as  the  result  of  the  investigations  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  he  makes  a  tremendous  stride  forward.  The  work  in 
hypnotism  and  the  investigations  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  are  at  the  present  time  to  the  last  degree  tenta- 
tive. All  that  the  experimenters  claim  is  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  certain  things  will  happen  ;  but  they  do 
not  pretend  to  explain  why,  nor  do  they  allege  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  discovering  the  laws  which  govern  what 
they  have  noticed.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  upon  the 
eve  of  great  discoveries,  but  they  do  not  even  affirm  this 
much.  Mr.  Oliphant  at  a  bound  goes  far  beyond  them, 
and  he  asks  each  one  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  asserts 
in  his  book.  It  is  as  though  he  were  to  approach  a  student 
who  was  studying  the  multiplication  tabic  and  tell  him  to 
prove  the  binomial  theorem. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Oliphant's  binomial 
theorem  does  not  exist  He  may  have  seen  and  handled 
his  white  crow,  for  all  that  I  could,  even  if  I  would,  prove 
to  the  contrary.  But  the  proof  which  he  submits  does  not 
and  will  not,  to  the  majority  of  men,  establish  the  truth  of 
his  positions.  Mr.  Oliphant  may  be  a  great  seer  and  may- 
be the  forerunner,  as  he  claims  to  be,  of  a  new  develop- 
ment in  religion;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  de- 
ceived himself.  It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  have  earnest,  thoughtful  men  teach  that  which 
is  not  true.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  have  men  who  arc 
in  advance  of  their  fellows,  make  discoveries  in  morals. 
Mr.  Oliphant's  status  as  prophet,  true  or  false,  can  be 
established  alone  by  time.  For  the  present  his  Scientific 
Religion  can  be  left  with  the  comment  that  it  is  striking, 
novel,  and  to  the  last  degree  bold,  even  if  it  be  founded 
upon  the  dreams  of  a  visionary  who  will,  perhaps,  never 
know  the  terrible  harm  which  he  has  done  nor  the  suffer- 
ing which  he  has  caused.  For  he  will  have  followers.  His 
earnestness,  his  sincerity,  the  very  air  of  authority  with 
which  he  speaks  will  impress  many,  and  some  will  struggle 
to  attain  to  the  condition  of  mind  and  soul  of  which  Mr. 
Oliphant  writes.  If,  as  he  suggests,  this  admits  the  siddim. 
the  demons,  into  that  person's  soul ;  or  if,  as  is  possible,  it 
simply  results  in  great  sorrow  and  wasted  effort,  it  is 
equally  to  be  deplored.  For  of  a  truth  there  are  enough 
of  bitter  disappointments  in  this  world  now. 


Involved  and  satirical,  like  a  novel  of  Thackeray's, 
L'Immortel  is  a  wickedly  clever  expose1  of  the  follies  of 
modern  Paris  and  of  the  French  Institute.  As  far  as  the 
Academy  is  concerned,  the  ridicule  and  invective  are  almost 
too  good  ;  for,  according  to  Daudet  himself,  "  that  fossilized 
collection  of  inane  old  fools  and  light-waistcd  wire-pullers  " 
is  too  far  gone  in  decay  to  merit  the  trouble  he  takes  to 
demolish  it.  He  bowls  over  the  Institute  as  if  it  were  a 
rag  image  of  Bismarck  in  a  booth,  then  shakes  out  the 
spineless  thing  and  setting  it  up  goes  for  it  again.  But 
Daudct  is  Daudet.  L'Immortel  is  a  masterly  effort  of 
literary  skill,  so  full  of  perfect  word-painting,  of  wit,  satire 
and  brilliant  phrasing,  that  admiration  for  the  workman 
almost  exceeds  interest  in  the  work — a  consummation  not 
uncommon  in  French  literature.  If  so  well  constructed  a 
piece  of  mechanism  can  have  a  fault,  it  is  that  it  is  too 
tranquil  and  deliberate  ;  there  is  never  even  an  appearance 
of  impetuosity  ;  the  author  knows  his  power,  and  knowing 
it,  commands  you  to  wait  while  he  shows  it  off.  It  is  the 
calm  achievement  of  a  self-centered,  well-rounded  maturity. 
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The  public  would  palpitate  more  if  it  had  a  touch  of  the 
fire,  even  with  the  crudeness,  of  youth.  Yet  perhaps  it  is 
unjust  to  hope  for  fire,  much  less  palpitation,  in  connection 
with  the  Academy.  The  Academy,  according  to  Daudet 
and  to  common  report,  is  a  body  of  forty  men,  presumably 
composed  of  those  Frenchmen  who  have  rendered  the 
greatest  services  to  literature.  Their  business  seems  to  be 
to  work  on  the  French  dictionary  ;  to  glorify  each  other  ; 
to  go  to  funerals  ;  to  wear  swords  and  robes  of  green,  palm- 
leaf  pattern  ;  and  to  elect  new  members  whenever  there  is 
a  vacancy.  Of  course  when  there  is  an  election  the  best 
man  wins,  /".  e.,  the  man  who  knows  how  to  make  himself 
most  popular.  Perhaps  he  has  only  written  an  essay  on 
Assyrian  Pocket-handkerchiefs  or  an  essay  on  the  Mission 
of  the  June  Bug — that  makes  no  difference  be  he  wealthy, 
■or  influential,  or  clever  at  electioneering.  Time  was  when 
there  were  great  men  here  and  there  in  the  Academy.  But 
since  the  days  when  they  ignored  the  immortal  novelist 
Balzac,  because  he  did  not  live  in  style  and  was  too  Bohe- 
mian in  his  ways,  many  other  great  writers  have  been 
content,  like  Balzac,  to  leave  their  names  to  posterity  rather 
than  to  the  Academy.  Chief  among  such  now  living  is 
Alphonse  Daudet,  who,  rich  and  honored,  steadily  refuses 
to  be  numbered  among  "  the  forty  immortals  ;"  and  who, 
in  further  token  of  contempt,  lets  slide  upon  the  moribund 
Institute  the  avalanche  of  satire  entitled  L'Immortel. 


The  hero  of  L'Immortel  is  an  unfortunate  old  chap 
who  was  seized  in  his  youth  by  a  mania  to  become  "  an 
immortal,"  a  mania  that  never  leaves  a  man  and  is  as  fatal 
as  hydrophobia.  Leonard  Astier,  that  is  his  name,  marries 
a  girl  to  whom  he  is  indifferent,  because  she  is  daughter 
and  granddaughter  of  members  of  the  Institute.  Of  course 
father  and  grandfather-in-law  attend  to  his  election,  he 
realizes  his  hopes  and  becomes  an  academician.  A  son  is 
born  to  them,  Paul  Astier,  who  at  the  time  the  story  opens 
is  a  man,  a  graduate  of  the  Ecole  dc  Beaux  Arts  and  a 
fashionable  architect.  This  son  is  a  born  adventurer, 
"  struggle-for-lifer,"  Daudet  calls  him,  with  the  idea  of 
using  an  Americanism.  He  despises  the  Academy  and 
lives  only  for  money,  which,  from  his  earliest  years,  he 
intends  by  scheming  to  capture  from  some  rich  woman. 
The  mother,  from  whom  he  inherits  his  disposition,  worships 
him,  aids  and  abets  him  ;  the  father  despises  him.  Leonard 
Astier,  "  the  immortal,"  leads  a  quiet,  earnest  life,  writing  a 
history  which  he  expects  will  be  an  honor  to  the  French 
Institute,  one  of  those  many-volumed  books  which  no  one 
reads — as  Daudet  puts  it — "  for  external  use  only."  In 
compiling  this  history  he  is  tremendously  aided  by  some 
rare  old  autograph  letters,  which  he  buys,  at  great  sacrifice 
to  himself,  from  a  little  dwarf  book-binder,  Albin  Fage. 
Fage  is  a  forger,  a  schemer  and  a  sensualist,  most  vividly 
drawn.  When  nearly  all  the  volumes  of  the  history 
arc  out  and  Leonard  Astier  has  reached  his  greatest 
happiness,  his  wife  one  day  steals  two  of  his  precious 
autograph  letters  and  sells  them  to  get  money  for  her 
spendthrift  son.  A  delighted  dealer  pays  four  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  letters,  and  re-sells  at  once  to  a 
great  collector,  who  is  not  yet  of  the  Academy.  And 
then  Leonard  Astier  learns  that  these  letters,  on  which 
the  work  of  his  life  is  based,  all,  even  to  the  one  he 
presented  in  a  superb  frame  to  the  French  Institute,  are 
forgeries — so  coarse  and  so  transparent  as  to  deceive  only 
a  member  of  the  Academy — forgeries  clumsily  executed 
by  a  half-educated  dwarf  book-binder.  The  honest  old 
man  finds  his  honor  is  gone ;  he  is  the  ridicule  of  cruel, 
sarcastic  Paris.  Worse  than  that,  he  has  held  his  beloved 
Academy  up  to  ridicule,  for  did  they  not  accept  with  a 


unanimous  vote  of  thanks  the  letter  presented  to  them  .' 
Outraged,  the  old  man  brings  the  book-binder  to  justice. 
There  is  a  trial  at  which  all  Paris  assists.  The  book- 
binder is  sent  to  the  galleys  for  five  years,  but  poor  old 
Leonard  Astier's  victor)-  is  his  defeat.  The  world  chuckles 
with  delight  to  think  how  the  Academy  was  taken  in — 
people  know  it  who  never  knew  it  before — the  porters  in 
the  streets  point  at  him  and  laugh;  their  sympathies  are 
with  the  clever  little  hunch-back  who  got  away  with  the 
French  Institute.  Bruised  and  sore,  Leonard  Astier  goes 
home  and  crawls  up  to  the  little  room  he  occupies  alone. 
He  wants  to  sleep  ;  he  has  that  awful  fatigue  that  follows 
on  a  great  catastrophe.  To  his  surprise,  his  wife  awaits 
him.  She  sears  him  with  the  vitriol  of  her  bottled  wrath  ; 
she  tortures  him  with  vicious  cruelty  ;  she  reviles  his  mod- 
est beginning ;  tells  how  step  by  step  she  put  him  in  the 
Academy  ;  mocks  his  years  of  fruitless  labor  ;  attributes 
to  him  a  complicity  with  the  dwarf  ;  anticipates  for  him  a 
shameful  and  desolate  old  age ;  bids  him  pack  his  trunk  and 
leave  ;  and  tells  him  he  will  be  granted  a  small  allowance 
from  the  money  a  woman  has  just  settled  on  his  son.  The 
poor  man  rushes  out  and  leans  upon  the  foot-bridge  that 
crosses  the  Seine  in  front  of  the  Institute.  The  students, 
singing,  pass  by  him,  going  home  to  the  Latin  Quarter  with 
their  sweethearts.  Leonard  Astier  sees  his  life  pass  before 
him,  and  reflects  that  he  has  never  known  music,  love  and 
taughter,  looks  up  at  the  cupola  of  the  Institute,  and  real- 
izes all  he  has  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  an  honored  place 
beneath  it.  Next  day  at  one  o'clock  they  carry  his  drip- 
ping body  across  the  courts  and  through  the  corridors  of 
the  Academy.  His  best  friend  Freydet,  long  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate,  thinks  as  he  weeps  over  the  body,  "  another 
place  vacant,"  and  plans  to  begin  electioneering  at  once. 


Woven  around  the  sad  story  of  the  academician.  I,eonard 
Astier,  there  is  a  tangle  of  plots  and  characters  too  com- 
plicated to  fully  describe.  The  noblest  figure  is  that  of  the 
sculptor  Vedrine,  honest,  manly,  devoted  to  his  family, 
and  in  spite  of  commanding  talents  indifferent  to  conven- 
tional honors.  A  curious  character  is  Jean  Rehu,  aged 
ninety-eight,  oldest  member  of  the  Academy,  deaf,  infirm, 
vapid,  ceaselessly  relating  anecdotes  of  the  last  century, 
concluding  with,  "  I  saw  that,  myself !  "  As  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  manners  and  customs  of  modem  Parisian  high 
life  L'Immortel  is  frank  and  explicit  to  a  photographic 
degree.  The  heroine,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
hero  save  that  in  the  last  act  she  marries  his  son,  is  the 
Duchess  Padovani,  of  Corsican  origin.  Her  husband,  who 
is  old  and  dying,  stays  in  Corsica  where  he  belongs,  and 
passes  away  at  the  right  time.  The  Duchess  is  a  woman 
of  splendid,  unimpeachable  beauty  ;  dignified,  aristocratic 
and  superb  ;  courted  by  the  Academy,  adored  by  authors 
and  artists,  the  figure-head  of  the  wealthy  and  titled 
Parisian  world.  They  say  the  portrait  is  from  life.  Her 
acknowledged  lover  is  the  Prince  d'Athis,  whom  she  raised 
from  nothing  and  has  maintained  for  fifteen  years  in  splen- 
dor. They  call  the  Duchess  Padovani  "the  beautiful  An- 
tonia,"  and  her  age  is — fifty-three  !  The  Prince  d'Athis 
comes  in  with  the  Academy  for  a  good  deal  of  the  author's 
scorn.  Not  because  he  was  dependent  upon  the  Duchess, 
that  seems  to  have  been  all  right,  but  because  he  deserted 
her  at  the  wrong  time,  which  was  deceitful  and  ungrateful. 
The  young  architect,  Paul  Astier,  tries  to  many  a  wealthy 
young  widow,  the  Princesse  de  Rosen,  and  gets  so  far  that 
he  kisses  her  passionately  in  the  tomb  of  her  idolized  hus- 
band -the  tomb  of  which  he  is  the  architect,  and  in  which 
he  has  tried  to  chisel  out  the  late  Prince  in  more  ways  than 
one.    But  he  is  baffled  by  the  Prince  d'Athis,  the  supposed 
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property  of  the  Duchess,  who  follows  the  Princesse  de 
Rosen  to  St.  Petersburg  and  marries  her.  Before  the 
Prince  d'Athis  gets  off  to  St.  Petersburg  he  fights  a  duel 
with  Paul  Astier,  a  duel  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
resembling  in  incidents  and  injury  the  recent  Boulanger- 
Flouquet  duel.  Subbed  through  the  neck,  Paul  Astier 
realizes  that  he  is  baffled  as  far  as  the  Princesse  is  con- 
cerned. So,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he  writes  to  the 
Duchess  Padovani  that  he  fought  to  avenge  Aer  honor,  to 
wipe  out  the  insult  of  her  lover's  desertion.  The  inspired 
lie  bears  fruit :  the  Duchess  Padovani  buys  the  architect 
Paul  Astier  an  Italian  countship  ;  and  in  that  whirlwind 
of  infatuation  peculiar  to  women  of  mature  years,  she  mar- 
ries him  in  the  last  chapter. 

There  are  few  things  more  pleasant  than  to  read  a  book 
in  which  you  expect  to  find  that  which  will  be  disagree- 
able, and  to  discover  in  its  place  a  good  story,  exquisitely 
told,  with  nothing  in  it  that  grates  upon  you.  This  is 
true  of  Eden,  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus'  latest  work.  The  author 
has  abandoned  for  the  moment  those  morbid  social  ques- 
tions which  he  has  shown  such  fondness  for  in  the  past, 
and  writes  a  novel  which  from  cover  to  cover  is  delightful. 
To  those  who  have  read  the  works  of  Mr.  Saltus  there  is 
no  need  to  more  than  allude  to  his  beautiful  English.  He 
is  enabled  through  the  perfection  of  his  style  to  convey 
shades  of  meaning  which  would  be  impossible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  writers,  and  in  this  regard  he  reminds  me  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  or  the  cameo-like  pictures  in  words  of  Mr. 
Lafcadio  Hearn.  The  plot,  if  plot  it  may  be  called,  of 
Eden,  is  simplicity  itself.  A  young  wife  suspects  her 
husband  and  finds  out  that  she  is  mistaken  before  it  is  too 
late.  The  book  might  be  called  a  study  of  a  single  char- 
acter, so  far  are  others  subordinated  to  Mrs.  Usselex,  but 
the  husband  and  the  father  are  well  drawn.  Mrs.  Man- 
hattan has  about  her  something  of  the  pessimistic  wail  with 
which  readers  of  Mr.  Saltus  are  unfortunately  too  familiar, 
but  the  blot  on  the  picture  is  not  very  large,  and  may  be 
excused  by  the  beauty  of  the  painting  in  other  parts.  It  is 
a  question,  too,  if  Mr.  Manic,  in  real  life,  would  make  such 
a  consummate  ass  of  himself.  The  book,  however,  is  in- 
teresting, and  gives  us  some  idea  of  what  Mr.  Saltus  can 
do  when  he  leaves  the  morbid  and  disgusting  alone. 

The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  is  like  a  sonata  written  in 
a  minor  key  with  a  theme  of  passionate  sadness — a  melody 
which  is  the  song  of  the  swan.  There  are  harmonies 
rough  and  wild  and  strong  and  true,  like  throbs  of  mortal 
pain— an  adagio  movement  heavy  with  the  weight  of  hope- 
lessness— a  few  tender,  clinging  chords  full  of  a  melan- 
choly profound  as  the  sea — a  motif  of  infinite  unrest. 
"  But,"  says  the  author,  "should  one  sit  down  to  paint  the 
scenes  among  which  he  has  grown,  he  will  find  that  the 
facts  creep  in  upon  him.  Those  brilliant  phases  and 
shapes  which  the  imagination  sees  in  far-off  lands  are  not 
for  him  to  portray.  Sadly  he  must  squeeze  the  color  from 
his  brush  and  dip  it  into  the  gray  pigments  around  him.  He 
must  paint  what  lies  before  him.  And  what  has  lain,  then, 
before  this  strong  and  talented  writer  has  been  the  somber 
picture  of  childhood  without  the  joyousncss  of  childish- 
ness— young  ambitions  starved  and  unsatisfied — young 
endeavors  crushed  and  killed — young  loves  uncrowned — 
young  lives  broken  and  unfulfilled.  In  this  study,  so  for- 
cibly drawn  with  gray  pigments,  there  is  an  African  sun 
which  carries  death,  not  warmth  and  life,  in  its  fierce 
caress — a  glory  of  moonlit  nights  marred  by  the  fitful  sob- 
bing of  children — strange,  uncanny,  unchildlike  children — 
beating  their  baby  breasts  and  groveling  to  earth  in  an 
agony  of  prayer  to  the  uncomprehended  but  desired  God 
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who  hears  them  not,  or,  hearing,  will  not  heed — the  bitter 
struggle  of  the  childish  spirit  assailed  by  hoary  doubt — the 
breaking  and  bleeding  of  childish  hearts  against  the  inex- 
orable walls  of  the  unknown — the  tortured  shrieks  wrung 
from  childish  souls  into  which  the  iron  has  entered.  What 
dismal  sights  and  sounds  are  these  pictured  in  the  golden 
frame  of  childhood  !  And,  while  the  inward  war  makes 
ravages  upon  the  young  spirits,  the  young  bodies  are 
growing,  and  soon  the  physical  struggle  is  taken  up  and 
carried  on  as  hopelessly — as  uselessly  !  And  the  strong 
oppress  the  weak,  and  the  weak  cry  aloud  in  anguish — 
struggle  for  a  little  space  and  die. 


"  And  it  was  all  play,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  it  had 
lived  and  worked  for."  Lyndall  falls  back,  crushed  by  the 
forceful  power  by  which  she  thought  to  rise  triumphant 
and  blessed  with  the  great  courage  and  strength  to  probe 
her  own  soul  and  seek  its  hidden  promise— looks  on  it, 
unsatisfied,  and  dies.  The  happiness  material,  which  is  all 
little  Em  asks,  is  snatched  from  her  lips  in  the  moment  of 
her  great  thirst— dashed  to  earth,  trod  upon,  trampled  and 
bruised  until  the  sweetness  is  gone  from  it  forever  and  then 
flung  back  to  her  from  the  grave  which  needs  it  not.  The 
boy  Waldo — full  of  sluggish,  latent  power — droops  and 
sinks  under  the  weight  of  pitiless  circumstance.  The  book 
is  strong,  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  great,  but  the  chill  of 
death  is  on  its  pages,  and  it  leaves  on  the  lips  a  taste  of 
Dead  Sea  fruit.  It  seems  to  teach  the  nothingness  of  life ; 
the  uselessness  of  living ;  the  awful  emptiness  of  death. 
Its  humor,  which  has  been  called  saturnine,  is  imitative, 
and,  as  an  imitation,  tawdry  and  valueless,  since  against  its 
cheap  brightness  the  shadows  stand  forth  yet  more  darkly. 
The  German  overseer,  too,  we  have  met  before,  but  in  jus- 
tice be  it  said,  seldom  has  he  appeared  in  simpler,  sweeter, 
more  enduring  guise  than  here,  the  one  touch  of  healthful 
color  in  this  sad  study  of  life,  on  which  the  student's  eyes 
seem  to  look  with  a  terrible,  all-compelling  clearness,  un- 
dimmed  by  the  tender  glass  of  traditional  faith  and  belief 
or  the  merciful  mists  of  their  modern  substitutes.  Oh  ! 
Story  of  an  African  Farm  !  Oh,  Misericordia  !  Miseri- 
cordia !  "  And  there  was  no  one  who  could  tell  what  it 
had  lived  and  worked  for.  A  striving  and  a  striving  and 
an  ending  in  nothing !  " 


It  would  seem  that  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of 
Current  Literature  to  give  from  time  to  time  articles  upon 
those  standard  publications  which  furnish  in  this  country  a 
large  and  important  branch  of  the  popular  reading.  As 
the  oldest,  Harper's  Magazine  naturally  has  precedence. 
It  was  the  outcome,  in  June,  1850,  of  a  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  famous  firm  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  popular 
magazine  could  find  a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  reading 
public  of  America.  There  had  been  many  magazines  prior 
to  that  date,  but  they  followed  two  lines  only,  that  of  the 
essay  and  the  story.  Founded  upon  the  idea  which  had 
reached  its  greatest  development  in  England,  the  magazine 
of  the  essayist  was  filled  with  long  articles  of  opinion. 
Even  where  these  were  book  reviews  the  books  mentioned 
served  as  texts  upon  which  to  hang  the  essayist's  sermon. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  magazines  which,  from 
cover  to  cover,  contained  nothing  but  fiction.  They  were 
read  almost  wholly  by  women,  and  the  stories  published  in 
them  were  of  the  conventional  kind  in  which  the  pure 
white  maiden  became  the  prisoner  of  the  Red  man  ;  the 
latter  being  noble,  or  the  reverse,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  influence  of  Cooper  was  strong,  and  hardly  any  other 
kind  of  story  was  written.  The  first  number  of  Harper's 
was  eclectic  in  character,  being  made  up  wholly  of  reprint* 
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from  foreign  magazines.  This  style  continued  throughout 
the  first  six  months,  but  in  the  second  volume  the  work  of 
native  writers  began  to  appear,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year  the  magazine  was  practically  American.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  such  group  of  authors  as  there  is  to-day. 
The  greater  number  of  those  who  wrote  were  like  Wash- 
ington Irving,  independent  as  regards  worldly  matters  and 
able  to  wait  until  their  books  became  known  to  the  reading 
public.  It  was  to  Harper's  Magazine  more  perhaps  than 
to  any  other  one  cause  that  the  growth  of  the  modern 
school  of  authors  is  due.  It  brought  to  the  front  many 
who  have  now  passed  away,  and  it  furnished  a  medium 
for  the  modern  style  of  magazine  writing  which  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  essayist  as  it  is  from  the  older  story  teller. 

From  the  first  the  magazine,  then  under  the  editorial 
control  of  Henry  J.  Raymond,  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  Times,  turned  its  attention  to  industrial  and  histori- 
cal articles  and  to  accounts  of  travels.  The  Nile  Notes  of 
George  William  Curtis,  the  History  of  Napoleon  by  J.  S. 
C.  Abbott,  found  a  place  in  its  pages.  In  those  days  books 
of  travel  were  sometimes  delayed  in  order  that  the  maga- 
zine should  have  the  cream  before  the  completed  work 
was  published.  The  fact  that  the  magazine  was  illustrated 
in  itself  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  attention  given  to 
industrial  matters.  An  article  by  Abbott  upon  the  build- 
ing of  steamers  is  as  interesting  to-day  as  it  was  when  it 
was  written.  But  before  long  the  field  which  American 
life  gave  to  the  descriptive  writer  forced  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  editors  of  Harper's,  and  as  a  result  such 
men  as  Porte  Crayon  and  J.  Ross  Browne  came  to  public 
recognition.  The  one  found  in  the  society  of  the  Old 
Dominion  many  subjects  for  his  gossipy  pen  and  clever 
pencil,  and  the  other  brought  home  to  the  people  in  the 
East  the  strange  and  vividly-colored  life  in  the  California 
of  the  Argonauts.  But  while  this  was  being  done  the 
magazine  did  not  neglect  either  fiction  or  poetry.  At  first 
it  seems  to  have  depended  for  the  former  upon  English 
writers,  and  Bulwer's  My  Novel,  Thackeray's  Virginians, 
and  Dickens'  Bleak  House  were  all  introduced  to  American 
readers  in  its  pages.  Among  the  poets  the  better  known 
of  the  Americans  were  contributors  to  Harper's.  Longfel- 
low and  Bryant  and  Holmes  wrote  for  it,  and  their  example 
has  been  followed  by  many  others  whose  names  are  not  as 
high  upon  the  roll  of  Fame.  The  names  of  the  writers  for 
Harper's  form  a  list  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  have,  in  this  country,  won  reputation  by  their 
pens.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  there  were 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  ("  Ik  Marvel"),  George  William  Curtis, 
B.nson  J.  Lossing,  William  C.  Prime,  J.  T.  Headley,  T.  S. 
Arthur,  Samuel  Osgood,  A.  A.  Lipscombc  of  Georgia, 
Randolph  B.  Marcy,  James  Jackson  Jarvis,  Fitz  James 
O'Brien,  J.  D.  Whelpley,  W.  D.  O'Conor,  George  W.  Cable, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Henry  T.  Tuckerrnan,  A. 
Oakey  Hall,  and  many  others. 

One  of  the  strong  features  of  Harper's  has  always  been 
its  illustrations.  Even  those  which  appeared  in  its  earliest 
numbers  were  well  drawn  and  cut,  and  with  modern  press 
work,  and  upon  the  paper  used  to-day  would  show  out 
well.  But  engraving  has  taken  marvelous  strides  in  this 
country  since  the  Harpers  began  the  publication  of  their 
magazine.  This  has  been  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  artist-engravers  by  this  firm, 
and  the  work  turned  out  to-day  is  incomparably  superior 
to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Such  men  as  French, 
Deis,  Tinkey,  Varley,  Stewart,  Pcttit,  and  Putnam,  to 
mention  but  a  few  of  those  whose  chisels  grace  the  pages 
of  the  magazines,  are  artists  of  high  rank.    For  them 


Alfred  Parsons,  E.  A.  Abbey,  F.  Bernard.  A.  R.  Ward, 
William  Hamilton  Gibson,  Frederick  Deilman,  E.  W. 
Kemble,  Alfred  Kappes,  F.  D.  Millet,  Harry  Fenn  and 
Howard  Pyle  have  drawn  and  seen  their  finest  work 
brought  out  on  the  block.  But  artists  might  draw  and 
engravers  cut,  and  their  work  be  spoiled  were  it  not  for 
the  pressmen  who  print  the  pages-  The  Harpers  have  the 
good  fortune  to  employ  an  artistic  pressman — Mr.  David 
Lewis,  and  no  small  part  of  the  credit  for  the  appearance 
of  the  magazine  is  due  to  him. 

The  success  of  the  magazine  was  extraordinary.  The 
circulation  was  fifty  thousand  within  six  months,  and  when 
three  years  had  passed  this  had  climbed  up  to  over  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  Since  then  the  increase  has 
been  steady.  In  1880  the  English  edition  was  started  and 
it  at  once  proved  a  great  favorite,  its  circulation  becoming 
very  large  within  the  first  year.  For  this  edition  all  pages 
having  pictures  on  them  are  printed  in  this  country  and 
sent  over,  while  the  plates  of  those  of  reading  matter  only 
are  shipped  and  the  printing  fs  done  in  England,  where,  of 
course,  the  magazines  are  bound. 

About  the  year  i860  the  names  of  contributors  were  pub- 
lished in  the  semi-annual  index,  and  some  seven  years  ago 
the  writers  began  to  sign  their  articles.  Before  the  first 
date  a  few  of  the  most  noted  names  had  been  given,  but  as 
a  general  thing  the  English  rule  of  impersonality  had  been 
followed.  This  is  unquestionably  better  for  a  publication, 
because  any  credit  that  may  attach  to  an  article  then  be- 
longs to  it  alone.  But  other  magazines  began  to  give  signa- 
ture to  their  writers,  the  move  was  popular  with  the  writers 
and  with  the  public,  and  Harper's  fell  into  the  new  fashion. 
It  has  had  no  cause  to  regret  it  Its  contributors  have 
more  than  held  their  own  with  those  of  other  publications 
both  in  their  articles  and  in  the  books  which  they  have 
given  to  the  public.  In  this  change,  as  in  other  things, 
the  magazine  has  shown  its  clastic  nature.  It  has  never 
been  run  by  cast-iron  rules,  but  has  changed  with  the 
times.  It  has  always  been  a  little  ahead  of  the  people 
upon  the  line  which  they  were  traveling.  This  has  been 
the  secret  of  its  success.  There  are  old  fashions  in  litera- 
ture as  in  dress,  and  if  one  would  be  abreast  of  the  time 
he  must  follow  the  newer  modes.  The  Harper's  Maga- 
zine of  to-day  is  very  different  from  its  younger  brother  of 
twenty  years  ago  This  change  is  not  alone  in  its  illus- 
trations, but  in  its  method,  in  its  work,  in  its  school  of 
thought.  Its  design,  that  of  being  a  popular  monthly,  is 
the  same,  but  the  way  of  carrying  this  out  has  altered 
wonderfully.  That  Harper's  is  less  provincial  and  is 
broader  in  its  scope  and  its  treatment  of  subjects  than  at 
first  is  but  the  result  of  the  change  in  its  readers.  Many 
of  its  earlier  articles  were  essays  of  opinion,  or,  to  call 
them  by  a  more  appropriate  name,  were  sermons.  The 
sermon  has  disappeared  from  Harper's  forever,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  from  Mr.  Howclls.  Of  late  years  the  maga- 
zine has  enlisted  in  its  service  specialists,  whose  claim  to 
appear  in  its  pages  lies  in  their  knowledge  rather  than  in 
their  literary  style.  It  has  found  that  its  readers  want 
articles  which  will  give  them  information,  and  the  editor 
has  gone  to  the  fountain  head  to  supply  this  demand. 

And  this  brings  us,  naturally,  to  a  side  of  Harper's 
Magazine  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  That 
is  the  educational  work  which  it  has  done.  A  full  set  of 
the  volumes  forms  an  encyclopedia  of  the  utmost  value. 
Facts  and  information  of  all  kinds  have  been  given  out  by 
it  until  there  are,  it  would  seem,  but  few  subjects  which 
are  not  alluded  to.    Yet  the  work  goes  on  with  each  num- 
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ber,  and  goes  on  welL  As  Americans,  we  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  that  a  magazine  of  such  ability  and  high  literary 
tone  can  be  supported  in  this  country  as  a  popular  publi- 
cation. It  speaks  well  for  our  common-school  system  that 
the  pupils  should  be  able  and  ready  to  appreciate  such 
work.  It  is  a  still  better  thing  to  know  that  the  magazine 
is  mainly  the  work  of  Americans,  and  that  many  of  its 
writers  are  young.  In  the  literary  side  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try Harper's  Magazine  plays  an  important  part,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  it  will  probably  always  hold  the 
high  place  it  has  so  worthily  won. 

The  magazine  has  had  three  editors.  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, Alfred  C.  Guernsey  and  H.  M.  Alden.  The  Edi- 
tor's Easy  Chair  was  begun  by  Ik  Marvel  who  ran  the  de- 
partment as  a  humorous  one  for  three  years.  It  was  then 
given  to  George  William  Curtis,  who  has  created  the  Chair 
as  we  know  it,  and  who  does  not  know  the  quaintly  humor- 
ous and  humorously  cynical  philosopher  who  speaks  to  us 
month  by  month  ?  The  Drawer  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Ire- 
rueus  S.  Prime  for  many  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
William  A.  Seever,  the  President  of  the  Adriatic  Insurance 
Company,  and  at  Mr.  Seever's  death  Mr.  W.  D.  Alden, 
now  the  United  States  Consul  at  Rome,  took  charge.  He 
surrendered  it  to  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  has  it 
to-day.  For  a  time  a  scientific  resume  of  the  month  was 
conducted  by  Professor  Baird,  but  was  abandoned  because 
it  was  found  that  the  work  could  not  be  properly  done  in 
the  space  that  could  be  given  to  it.  The  Editor's  Study 
was  created  for  Mr.  Ho  wells,  as  was  Literary  Notes  for  Mr. 
Laurence  Hutton. 


I  cannot  close  these  notes  better  than  by  repeating 
a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Alden,  the  present  editor.  ''To 
any  one  who  studies  a  magazine  like  Harper's  there 
will  appear  in  time  what  I  may  call  the  law  of  the 
magazine.  Obedience  to  this  law  will  give  the  result 
aimed  at,  namely,  a  popular  publication.  The  law  may  be 
said  to  be  journalistic  in  character.  The  law  which  gov- 
erns a  newspaper  finds  its  expression  in  the  recognition  of 
facts  or  events  of  daily  life.  But  a  succession  of  events 
means  a  social  movement  of  which  they  are  but  the  in- 
dications. Any  one  of  them  is  in  one  sense  too  small  for 
the  magazine,  but  all  of  them  together,  regarded  as  a 
movement,  constitute  that  magazine's  subject  It  matters 
very  little  what  the  character  of  that  movement  may  be, 
commercial,  industrial,  political  or  any  other  one  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  complex  social  interests  arc  sep- 
arated. In  time  the  pressure  of  these  movements  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  absolutely  force  recognition  by  the 
magazine.  It  may  be  that  a  contributor  will  see  one  of 
them  and  bring  in  a  timely  article,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
editor  discerns  it  and  procures  the  article  to  be  written. 
In  either  event  the  same  end  is  attained,  and  the  chron- 
icle of  a  social  movement  is  secured.  Those  who  sup- 
pose that  a  magazine  is  put  together  haphazard,  by  rule 
of  thumb  as  it  were,  do  not  understand  anything  about  the 
work.  They  have  never  recognized  the  law  of  the  maga- 
zine. Yet  many  people  do  think  that  so  much  fiction,  so 
much  poetry,  so  much  of  what  they  call  heavy  articles,  so 
much  fun  and  so  many  pictures  being  bound  together  be- 
tween two  covers  will  make  a  magazine.  So  they  would 
in  one  sense,  but  the  publication  would  not  live.  This  law 
of  the  magazine  makes  it  the  journal  which  records  the  so- 
cial movements  throughout  the  world.  It  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  daily  press  any  more  than  that  press  interferes 
with  it.  The  one  records  individual  facts,  while  the  other 
groups  those  facts  together  and  takes  a  comprehensive 
view  of  them  as  a  whole. " 


Few  of  those  who  read  Mrs.  Custer's  first  book,  Boots 
and  Saddles,  can  have  forgotten  the  charm  which  hung 
about  it  like  the  scent  of  a  flower.    The  author  struck 
out  into  a  new  path  for  herself,  her  book  was  the  tribute 
of  a  loving  woman  to  her  husband,  was  an  attempt  to  give 
to  others  the  picture  of  her  General  as  she  remembered 
him.    Truly  it  may  be  said  that  General  Custer  was  more 
than  fortunate  in  his  historian.   Mrs.  Custer  did  not  attempt 
to  write  a  biography  of  her  hero,  but  she  gave  pictures  of 
him  which  live  in  the  memory.    In  her  minuteness  of  de- 
tail and  in  her  utter  subservience  throughout  the  book  to 
the  General  she  reminded  a  reader  of  Boswell,  always  con- 
sidered the  greatest  writer  of  biography  that  has  graced 
English  literature.    But  there  was  a  charming  substitution 
of  love  for  the  reverence  with  which  Boswell  treats  the 
great  lexicographer,  and  in  just  so  much  Mrs.  Custer's 
book  gained.    It  is  while  recollecting  Boots  and  Saddles 
that  one  sits  down  with  the  most  pleasurable  anticipation 
when  he  gets  hold  of  Mrs.  Custer's  second  book,  Tent- 
ing on  the  Plains.    In  this  work  she  still,  has  General  Cus- 
ter for  the  central  figure,  for  the  time  chosen  is  that  im- 
mediately after  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  in  Kansas  and 
Texas.    Upon  reading  the  book  the  same  delightful  style, 
the  same  wonderful  frankness  which  marked  Boots  and 
Saddles,  are  apparent.  As  a  faithful  picture  of  a  life  on  the 
border  which  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  of  that  peculiar 
society  which  existed  in  the  Western  South  immediately  after 
the  war,  the  book  has  a  great  value.    In  this  regard  it  is 
well  worthy  of  study.    Its  charm  lies  not  in  the  picture 
which  we  get  of  General  Custer,  but  in  that  of  the  author 
by  herself.    Anything  more  free  from  egotism  than  these 
pages  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine.    Yet  Mrs.  Cus- 
ter has  drawn  herself  in  a  way 'that  is  delightful-    It  is  a 
book  to  enjoy,  not  only  the  first  reading,  but  the  second. 
It  has  greatly  added  to  the  name  Mrs.  Custer  is  making  in 
literature,  and  it  creates  the  hope  that  she  will  write  again. 

In  gossiping  with  a  publisher  the  other  day  I  learned 
that  many  authors  pay  large  sums — sums  that  run  some- 
times way  up  in  the  thousands — for  the  privilege  of  having 
their  books  published.  On  his  desk  was  a  roll  of  MSS. 
directed  to  a  woman.  She  had  had  the  copy  put  in  type, 
was  willing  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  publication,  and  had 
worked  many  good  notices  through  the  newspapers.  Yet 
every  publisher  in  New  York  had  so  far  withstood  the 
temptation  of  her  money — would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  work.  It  was  rambling,  wretched.  Readers  would 
take  to  their  beds  after  having  read  it.  Said  the  pub- 
lisher :  "  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  infliction."  Why 
doesn't  she  publish  it  herself  ?  She  knows  better.  With 
some  few  exceptions,  such  as  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York, 
it  is  a  silly  move  for  authors  to  publish  their  own  work. 
If  no  publisher  out  of  the  hundreds  in  this  country  can  be 
found  who  is  willing  to  undertake  a  book,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  waste-basket  is  the  best  place  for  it.  The 
same  gentleman  also  spoke  of  how  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  reader  are  all  publishers.  Ben  Hur,  Mr.  Barnes,  Called 
Back,  Vice  Versa,  and  many  other  notable  successes  were 
refused  by  a  dozen  houses.  He  concluded  with  the  dry 
remark  that  "  it  takes  a  reader  about  twenty-five  years  to 
get  over  a  mistake  of  this  kind."  Apropos  of  the  above,  a 
book  to  which  I  alluded  last  month,  What  Dreams  May 
Come,  was  refused  by  every  conservative  house  in  New 
York,  with  the  excuse  that  while  they  did  not  pretend  to 
deny  the  power  of  the  plot,  and  the  dramatic  treatment 
and  interest,  still  it  was  "too  risque  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
conservative  firm."  Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.  consider  this 
book  the  best  that  has  been  offered  to  them  in  five  years, 
and  expect  it  to  have  a  great  sale  this  falL 
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CHOICE  POETRY  SELECTED  FROM  THE  MAGAZINES 


The  Mist— John  W.  Halts-  The  Academy 
Out  of  the  mist  the  river  glides  to  us, 
Glides  like  a  phantom  strange  and  marvelous 
Out  of  the  mist. 

Into  the  mist  the  river  passes  on.  • 
With  inarticulate  murmur  flows  anon 
Into  the  mist. 

And  yet,  perchance,  upon  its  infant  rills 
Fair  shone  the  sun  amid  the  cradling  hills 
Before  the  mist. 

And  when  at  last  the  flood  nears  the  main, 
Perchance  a  glory  crowns  it  yet  again, 
Beyond  the  mist. 

Love's  Ways-Henrietta  Christian  Wright-Scribn^r  s 
Two  paths  hath  Love  for  entering  lovers"  feet. 
And  one  is  broad  and  fair  and  very  sweet. 
And  every  grace  of  song  and  flower  hath. 
The  other  is  a  straight  and  narrow  path 
Where  stones  and  brambles  choke  the  bitter  way. 
And  songs  it  hath,  but  never  one  is  gay. 
And  some  who  enter  are  with  roses  bound, 
And  some  with  thoms,  but  none  may  go  uncrowned  ; 
And  yet,  both  ways  are  thronged  with  eager  feet. 
And  voices,  gay  and  sad,  chant— Love  is  sweet 

Ultimate  Failure— Charles  H.  iMders—Lippincotts 
However  much  my  arrows  have  fallen  short. 
Or  swerved  aside,  or  overshot  that  mark 
Far-set,  whose  circles  center  but  in  Truth, 
This  the  desire— the  one  unfading  dream— 
The  hope  of  my  young  manhood, — so  to  stand, 
So  aim,  so  loose  the  tense  expectant  string, 
That,  at  the  last,  each  winged  shaft  may  fly 
Unto  the  heart  of  Truth  unerringly. 


Vet-  though  I  soothe  the  sting  of  ill-success 
With  thoughts  of  Error,  lurking  in  the  grass. 
Nursing  a  wound  some  widc-flown  dart  has  gi' 
A  fear  dwells  ever  at  my  inmost  soul. 
That,  haply,  ere  my  growing  skill  has  won 
The  prize— Perfection— I  may  feel  the  bow 
Break  at  full  bend,  or  hear  its  worn  cord  part. 
Or  find  the  quiver  empty  at  my  belt. 


The  Butterfly's  Cousins— Amilit  Rives— St.  Sicholas 
The  butterfly  quoth  to  the  rest-harrow  flowers  : 
"  Cousins,  good  day  ! 
I  paused  on  my  way, 
To  make  ye  acquaint  with  the  kinship  that's  ours." 

The  rest-harrow  flowers 

Flew  off  in  pink  showers. 

"If  that,  sir,"  quoth  they, 

"  Be  true,  as  you  say. 

Pray,  why  do  we  fly 

But  once  ere  we  die  ? 

And  then  only,  moreo'er, 

When  we're  bidden  to  soar. 

We  are  powerless,  quite. 

Till  a  wind  gives  us  flight !" 

Said  me  butterfly  :  "  Nay, 

I  know  not — Good  day. 
But,  still,  ye'remy  cousins,  ye  rest-harrow  flowers  ; 

I  do  not  dissemble. 

Look,  now  we  resemble 

When  thus  ye  do  tremble  !  " 
And  the  rest-harrow  flowers  still  flutter  and  sway 
An!  strive  to  be  butterflies  unto  this  day. 


Woman— D.  D.  A.  — Temple  liar 
Most  flattered  and  least  trusted  of  the  race. 
Dropt  for  a  whim  and  followed  for  a  face, 
Loved  for  their  follies,  their  devotion  scorned. 
In  presence  slighted  and  in  absence  mourned. 
Their  hearts,  their  characters,  by  men  abused. 
Who  never  think  their  help  should  be  refused. 
Seated  by  kings,  and  trampled  in  the  mire. 
The  best  and  worst  they  equally  inspire. 
Cursed  for  their  weakness,  hated  when  they're  strong ; 
Whatever  happens,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Tact  is  their  genius.    Add  yet  one  thing  more- 
Woman  is  lost  when  woman  proves  a  bore. 

Waiting  /or  the  Bugle— T.  W.  Higginson — Century 

We  wait  for  the  bugle  ;  the  night  dews  are  cold. 

The  limbs  of  the  soldiers  feel  jaded  and  old. 

The  field  of  our  bivouac  is  windy  and  bare. 

There  is  lead  in  our  joints,  there  is  frost  in  our  hair. 

The  future  is  veiled  and  its  fortunes  unknown. 

As  we  lie  with  hushed  breath  till  the  bugle  is  blown. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  each  comrade  shall  spring 
Like  an  arrow  released  from  the  strain  of  the  string  ; 
The  courage,  the  impulse  of  youth  shall  come  back 
To  banish  the  chill  of  the  drear  bivouac. 
And  sorrows  and  losses  and  cares  fade  away, 
When  that  life-giving  signal  proclaims  the  new  day. 

Though  the  bivouac  of  age  may  put  ice  in  our  veins. 
And  no  fibre  of  steel  in  our  sinew  remains. 
Though  the  comrades  of  yesterday's  march  are  not  here, 
And  the  sunlight  seems  pale  and  the  branches  are  sear — 
Though  the  sound  of  our  cheering  dies  down  to  a  moan. 
We  shall  find  our  lost  youth  when  the  bugle  is  blown. 

Two- P.  V.  Black— Overland  Monthly 
Silently,  swiftly  riding  with  me, 
Stirrup  to  stirrup,  stride  for  stride, 
If  I  stretch  out  my  hand  in  the  night,  by  my  side, 
I  touch  him,  steadily,  sullenly. 
With  his  withered  face  and  his  misery. 
By  the  firmest  and  bitterest  bond  allied, 
That  never  a  love  nor  a  hate  can  divide 
Riding  with  me. 

Across  the  land  and  from  sea  to  sea. 

Splashing  and  plunging  through  many  rivers, 
Recklessly,  wearily,  desperately, 

Ban  nor  blessing,  nor  thing  that  severs 
Can  sever  the  tie  'twixt  him  and  me. 
Out  of  the  night  and  into  the  day, 

From  season  to  season,  from  year  to  year. 
What  does  it  matter  where  leads  the  way  ? 

There  is  nothing  further  to  heed  nor  fear  ; 
There  is  nothing  to  hope  in  the  time  to  be  ; 

As  I  gallop  in  silence  to-night,  by  mv  side, 

Stirrup  to  stirrup,  and  stride  for  stride. 
He  rides  with  me. 

As  I  ride  with  thee,  shall  I  ride  with  thee, 
With  my  withered  face  and  my  misery. 
Stirrup  to  stirrup,  and  stride  for  stride. 
The  Cross  and  the  Book  and  the  Priest  defied. 
Through  time  and  death  and  eternity. 

To  days  that  breed,  nor  years  that  kill, 
Nor  prayer,  nor  tears  of  souls  that  be 
Past  the  swift  river  of  good  and  ill. 
Shall  sever  the  bonds  that  hold  me,  tied 
By  deed  and  by  will  of  thy  own  to  thy  side. 
Stirrup  to  stirrup,  and  stride  for  stride. 
Steadily,  sternly,  silently 

I  shall  ride  with  thee. 
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Lost  Arsinoe— Graham  R.  Tomson— Longman's  Magazine 
Arsinoe  the  fair,  the  amber-tressed, 

U  mine  no  more  ; 
Cold  as  the  unsunned  snows  are  is  her  breast. 

And  closed  her  door. 
No  more  her  ivory  feet  and  tresses  braided 

Make  glad  mine  eyes, 
Snap*  are  my  viol-strings,  my  flowers  are  faded— 

My  love-lamp  dies. 

Yet,  once,  for  dewy  myrtle-buds  and  roses. 

All  Summer  long, 
We  searched  the  twilight-haunted  garden  closes 

With  jest  and  song. 
Aye,  all  is  over  now— my  heart  hath  changed 

Its  heaven  for  hell  ; 
And  that  ill  chance  which  all  our  love  estranged 

In  this  wise  fell. 

A  little  lion,  small  and  dainty  sweet 

(For  such  there  be '.) 
With  sea-gray  eyes  and  softly-stepping  feet. 

She  prayed  of  me. 
Far  this,  through  lands  Egyptian  far  away, 

She  bade  rac  pass  ; 
Itut  in  an  evil  hour,  I  said  her  nay— 

And  now.  alas ! 
Far-traveled  Nicias  hath  wooed  and  won 

Arsinoe 

With  gifts  of  furry  creatures  white  and  dun 
From  over  sea. 

The  Sea  Brtest—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox— Home-Knowledge 
Hung  on  the  casement  that  looked  o'er  the  main 

Fluttered  a  scarf  of  blue  ; 
And  a  gay  bold  breeze  paused  to  flutter  and  tease 

This  trifle  of  delicate  hue. 
■'  You  are  lovelier  far  than  the  blue  skies  arc," 

He  said  with  a  voice  that  sighed  ; 
••  You  arc  fairer  to  me  than  the  beautiful  sea  ; 

Oh,  why  do  you  stay  here  and  hide  ? 

"  You  are  wasting  your  life  in  this  dull,  dark  room  ; " 

And  he  fondled  her  silken  folds. 
••  O'er  the  casement  lean  but  a  little,  my  queen. 

And  see  what  the  great  world  holds  ! 
How  the  wonderful  blue  of  your  matchless  hue 

Cheapens  both  sea  and  sky  ! 
You  arc  far  too  bright  to  be  hidden  from  sight, 

Come,  fly  with  me,  darling,  fly  ! " 


Tender  his  whisper  and  sweet  his  < 

Flattered  and  pleased  was  she  ; 
The  arms  of  her  lover  lifted  her  over 

The  casement  out  to  sea  ; 
Close  to  his  breast  she  was  fondly  pressed 

Kissed  once  by  his  laughing  mouth  ; 
Then  dropped  to  her  grave  in  the  cruel  wave. 
While  the  wind  went  whistling  south. 
Running  Before  Tt-Wm.  Constable-Sailor',  Magasine 
"  All  hands  on  deck  1    Be  quick  1  be  quick  ! 
The  scud  flies  o'er  us  fast  and  thick  ; 
Up  !  up  aloft  !  and  take  in  sail, 
Before  we  feel  the  coming  gale  !" 

With  topsails  reefed,  and  mainsail  fast. 
She's  trimmed  to  face  the  coming  blast  ; 
While  billows  roar,  with  thundering  might. 
And  break  in  showers  of  phosphor  light. 

On  rushed  the  wind,  down  beat  the  hail ; 
The  seas  dashed  madly  o'er  her  rail. 
Till  wind  and  water  seemed  to  meet, 
And  wrap  her  in  a  dismal  sheet. 

And  so  she  plunges  on  her  way. 
The  decks  all  spread  with  briny  spray  ; 
She  shakes  and  rolls,  yet  bravely  rides 
The  surging  waves  and  rushing  tides. 


The  ship's  now  heading  for  the  land  ; 
The  crew  around  the  captain  stand  ; 
I       While  he  directs  :  a  noble  chief 

With  thought  for  all,  he  stifles  grief. 

"  Starboard  a  little  1   Steady,  lad  ! 
That  sea  astern  looks  very  bad." 
Up  rose  the  stem  :  her  head  was  bowed  ; 
Then  with  a  rush  she  onward  ploughed. 

Each  eye  now  strained  its  utmost  sight 
To  pierce  the  blackness  of  the  night ; 
For  soon  they  thought  to  feel  the  shock 
Of  dashing  on  some  shoal  or  rock. 

Twas  dark  with  mist,  though  morning  came ; 
She  still  bore  on  with  trembling  frame  ; 
Nor  dared  they  heave  the  vessel  to. 
The  tempest  with  such  fury  blew. 

Light  came  at  last  :  the  sun's  bright  beams 
Poured  'twixt  the  clouds  in  golden  streams  ; 
Full  plain  the  sparkling  beach  was  seen. 
The  bending  trees,  the  waving  green. 

The  weary  men,  fired  with  new  life, 

No  longer  feared  the  angry  strife  ; 

They  strained  each  rope,  and  homeward  flew, 

A  dripping,  shouting,  merry  crew. 

They  loosed  more  sail,  to  give  her  force  ; 
Then  steered  the  ship  another  course  ; 
Ere  waning  twilight  closed  the  day. 
She  safely  anchored  in  the  bay. 

Ashore,  at  home  !  they  laugh  and  joke. 
And,  buried  'neath  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
Forget  the  trouble  lately  past. 
As  though  that  voyage  were  their  last. 

Few  are  they  who  praise  the  Power 
That  gave  the  light  in  their  dark  hour  ! 
That  lulled  the  wind  and  smoothed  the  wave, 
And  plucked  them  from  a  watery  grave. 

Sonnet— Lucy  C.  Bull— Atlantic  Afontkty 

"  Hie  mc.  Pater  optirac,  fes*ura 
Deserts  hcu  !" 
Ere  yet  in  Virgil  I  could  scan  or  spell. 
Or  through  the  enchanted  portal  of  that  lay 
That  ravished  ancient  Rome  had  found  my  way. 
How  oft  with  heaving  breast  I  heard  thee  tell 
Of  horrors  that  the  Trojan  fleet  hefc)!  ! 
How  for  a  time  they  were  the  tempest's  prey. 
And  how  at  last,  into  a  little  bay 
Their  boats  came  gliding,  on  the  peaceful  swell. 
There,  though  thick  shade  might  threaten  from  above. 
Were  rest  and  peace,  nor  any  need  to  roam. 
Alas,  I  did  not  dream  how  soon  for  thee. 
Best  father,  sweetest  friend,  the  quiet  cove 
Would  stretch  its  arms,  while  I,  half  blind  with  foam 
Should  still  be  tossing  on  the  open  sea. 

The  Sonneteer— Etlward  S.  Creamer— Literature 

The  lazy  poet  is  the  sonneteer. 

Who  in  his  twicc-seven  lines  puts  all  he  knows 

Of  something,  be  it  wood,  or  mead,  or  rose, 
Or  love,  or  hate — a  wedding,  or  a  bier. 

He  has  his  pattern  always  to  his  eyes  ; 
His  thought  can  soar  but  in  this  narrow  space. 
And  be  it  Niagara  or  a  pretty  face, 

The  limit  his  expansion  ever  ties. 
The  rivulet,  within  its  confined  bed 

Of  rock  or  clay,  can  seldom  burst  its  banks  ; 

lis  song,  though  flushed,  can  never  leave  the 
Of  small  endeavors.    With  its  proudest  head 

Tis  but  a  small  thing  to  the  epic  roar 

Old  ocean  dashes  o'er  a  mighty  shore. 
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GENERAL  GOSSIP  OF^UTHORS  AND  WRITERS  * 


I  recall  a  very  good  story  told  of  Joaquin  Miller  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  never  found  its  way  into  print.  It  is  a 
pretty  well  known  fact  that  his  daughter  does  not  hold 
her  gifted  father  in  that  admiration  with  which  the  world 
regards  hin>.  He  left  her  among  the  Indians  too  long. 
It  spoiled  her  temper,  and  dwarfed  her  appreciation  of 
genius.  A  few  years  ago  Joaquin  got  out  an  edition  dc  luxe 
of  his  poems,  which  he  embellished  with  likenesses  of 
himself  in  various  picturesque  costumes  and  attitudes — 
"  Mr.  Miller  among  the  Sierras  ;"  "  Mr.  Miller  on  Mount 
Shasta ;"  "  Mr.  Miller  shaking  hands  with  the  Fillibuster 
Chief  ;"  "  Back  view  of  Mr.  Miller  on  horseback,"  and  so 
on.  One  plate  he  generously  reserved  for  his  daughter, 
Miss  Myrtle  Miller.  She  had  the  post  of  honor  in  the 
middle  of  the  book,  and  was  seated  on  a  prancing 
mustang,  her  hair  flying  toward  the  top  of  the  page  and  a 
lurid-light  effect  behind  her.  Joaquin  sent  a  ropy  to  Miss 
Miller  with  his  distinguished  autograph  on  the  fly  leaf. 
She  glanced  through  the  book  ;  appreciated  its  contents  ; 
ran  a  pencil  through  her  own  name  beneath  the  wild  and 
reckless  female,  and  writing  below  it  "  Mr.  Miller  when 
he  was  a  girl,"  sent  it  back  to  him. 

-  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
contract  with  Scribner's  Magazine  is  one  which  is  profita- 
ble to  him  in  the  way  of  money,  for  certainly  it  is  doing 
him  no  good  otherwise.  It  is  not  given  to  any  one  man 
to  cover  successfully  the  whole  range  of  literary  work,  and 
as  an  essayist  Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  failure.  Of  course  any- 
thing dressed  in  the  garment  of  his  perfect  English  is 
pleasant  reading,  but  for  a  man  to  successfully  write  criti- 
cal monologues  he  must  have  something  in  them  beside  the 
beauty  of  style.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  estimate  of  popular 
writers  in  the  July  number  of  the  magazine,  does  not  seem 
to  touch  the  peculiar  power  of  this  class  at  all.  He  wholly 
fails  to  notice  the  one  thing  which  is  common  to  all  of 
them,  be  their  methods  what  they  may.  There  is  a  gentle- 
man in  New  York,  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Halsey,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  Old  Sleuth  series  of  stories.  These  are  so 
popular  that  he  makes  an  income  of  alwut  $10,000  a  year 
by  his  pen.  His  own  statement  about  his  work  is  worth 
quoting,  therefore,  as  that  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
reach  the  world  of  readers  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stevenson  : 
"  I  have  a  set  rule,"  he  said  upon  one  occasion  ;  "  I 
make  something  happen  within  every  thousand  words." 
Incident,  then,  is  the  key  to  popular  writing,  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  reader  "believes  he  would  be  were  he  in 
the  hero's  place,"  as  Mr.  Stevenson  puts  it.  If  Mr.  Ste- 
venson will  again  examine  the  stories  of  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Southworth,  Bracebridge  Hemyng,  Pierce  Egan, 
or  any  of  the  popular  writers,  he  will  find  that  they  are  but 
a  succession  of  incidents,  incidents,  incidents.  There  is 
always  something  happening  within  each  thousand  words. 

The  readers  of  the  popular  writers  identify  themselves 
with  the  characters  they  like  no  more  and  no  less  than  do 
those  of  the  writers  of  a  higher  class.  But  while  such  authors 
as  Thackeray,  Hawthorne  or  George  Eliot  indulge  in  long 
interludes  in  their  stories  which  are  devoted  to  subtle 
analysis  of  character  or  motive,  the  popular  writer  presents 
to  his  readers  a  series  of  more  or  less  connected  actions. 
Dumas,  w-ho  will  for  all  time  remain  the  ideal  of  popular 
writers,  never  allowed  his  readers  a  chance  to  think. 

•The  work  in  this  department,  unless  plainly  credited,  is  original 
with  Current  Literature— if  used  should  he  reenjnued. 


Events,  actions,  incidents,  succeed  each  other  in  his  best 
books  with  a  rapidity  that  almost  takes  one's  breath  away. 
In  his  Three  Mousqueteers,  for  example,  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  way  in  which  something  was  always  happening. 
The  late  Horace  Greeley  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  a 
man  who  could  not  read  could  understand  a  picture,  and 
Demosthenes  is  credited  with  the  dictum  that  the  one- 
requisite  of  oratory  was  action.  It  is  possible  to  find  in 
these  two  sayings  the  secret  of  the  popular  writers.  Their 
readers  arc  attracted  to  their  books  because  they  supply 
that  excitement  of  action  which  is  as  a  rule  woefully  lack- 
ing in  the  routine  of  existence  of  mankind. 


And  while  on  this  topic  of  the  aptitude  of  writers,  and 
their  capacity  for  universal  work  and  general  criticism,  I 
cannot  help  but  reflect  on  the  wholesale  manner  in  which 
literary  contracts  are  being  entered  into.  Authors,  like 
baseball  players  and  prize-fighters,  are  actually  signing  for 
a  share  of  the  gate  money.  Literary  stars  are  twinkling 
in  every  direction  for  day  wages.  But  here  I  plainly  de- 
clare, and  firmly  believe,  that  genius  is  not  for  sale.  Those 
who  barter  cannot  deliver  the  genuine  goods.  This  state- 
ment is  strongly  tinctured  by  the  past  personal  experience  of 
the  writer  with  scribes  and  their  "honorarium."  Literary 
labor  is  "  worthy  of  its  hire,"  but  it  it  labor.  Under  luxu- 
rious conditions — a  fat  retaining  fee  ;  a  dollar  a  minute,  or 
"  a  guinea  a  word  " — Genius  is  the  biggest  humbug  ai  J 
loafer  in  all  this  world.  In  an  attic,  starved,  and  perchanc 
desperate,  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  and  alway_ 
"only  when  it  listeth,"  Genius  is  divine. 

The  "distinguished  correspondent"  and  the  "well- 
known  journalist  "  is  almost  as  interesting  an  object  to  the 
public  mind  as  the  "popular  author."  Of  the  younger 
men,  Blakely  Hall,  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  Julian  Ralph, 
and  William  Nye  form  the  topmost  quartette  of  the  New 
York  contingent.  Blakely  Hall  has  a  crisp  and  unique 
style  that  is  unequaled.  His  foreign  correspondence  for 
the  Sun  is  a  delight.  He  commands  high  prices,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  six  thousand  words  or  more  a  day.  One  of 
Mr.  Hall's  distant  grandfathers  was  the  first  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  family  has  always  held  a  high  position 
in  that  State.  Henry  Guy  Carleton  is  misplaced.  His 
newspaper  work,  although  popular,  is  not  in  the  line  of  his 
talents,  and  is  consequently  forced.  He  is  a  poet  by  nature, 
and  his  Mcmnon,  his  unfinished  Semiramis,  and  his  Lion's 
Mouth  — dramas  in  blank  verse — will,  when  published, 
easily  rank  him  with  American  |x>ets.  He  is  the  author  of 
Victor  Durand,  a  play  which  made  a  hit  here  three  or  four 
years  ago.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  highly  humorous 
Thompson  Street  Poker  Club  Sketches — work  so  good  that 
on  these  sketches  his  ambition  to  be  a  humorist  should 
rest.  Outside  of  literature  he  is  a  genius — having  invented 
a  number  of  valuable  electrical  appliances.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  physician,  and  has  been  twice  an  editor.  He  is  a 
Califomian  by  birth,  a  son  of  the  late  General  Carleton 
and  a  great-grandson  of  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York. 
Julian  Ralph  has  great  versatility  and  popularity  as  a  cor- 
respondent He  is  better  known  outside  of  New  York — 
through  his  letters — than  in  it.  Bill  Nye  and  his  work  are 
so  well  known  that  mention  of  either  would  be  superfluous. 
He  is  far  and  away  the  active  humorist  of  the  period. 

A  curious  genius  is  Alfred  Trumble,  conceded  to  be  the 
cleverest  journalist  in  New  York  nnd  the  one  most  cordially 
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liked  or  disliked.  There  is  no  middle  distance.  Art  critic, 
dramatic  critic,  editor,  story-writer,  feuilletonist  and  chron- 
iqueur,  past  master  in  all  the  aits  of  daily  and  weekly 
journalism,  his  noms  de  plume  arc  legion,  his  facility  and 
fertility  beyond  precedent.  Just  now  he  is  best  known  as 
the  very  clever  editor  of  Town  Topics,  but  in  a  dozen  other 
papers  his  stories,  critiques,  paragraphs  and  out-of-town 
letters  are  full  of  style  and  savoir  faire.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Trumble's  fame  will  ultimately  rest  on  his  art  criticisms, 
for  in  that  department  he  stands  alone— the  only  brilliant 
.  all-around  critic  New  York  has  ever  had.  For  years  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  best  of  the  innumerable  art 
publications  put  out  in  New  York.  An  authority  on  stat- 
uary, prize-fights,  genealogy,  acting,  cooking,  painting, 
horses,  architecture,  local  history  and  music,  he  can  write  a 
whole  paper  himself — and  has  done  it.  In  To-Day  Mr. 
Trumbull  gave  this  city  a  literary  gem  in  the  way  of  a 
weekly.  It  was  too  brainy  to  last ;  too  good  to  be  endur- 
ing. In  Town  Topics  Mr.  Trumbull  has  dropped  the 
rapier  of  wit,  for  the  bludgeon  of  satire.  His  purpose  is 
to  draw  the  unpleasant  blood  of  fact.  This  appears  to  be 
the  blood  that  tells.    It  is  at  least  appreciated. 


One  of  the  l>est-known  newspaper  men  in  New  York  is 
Amos  J.  Cummings,  of  the  Sun.  From  the  "  case  "  to  the 
managing  editor's  chair  is  far  more  of  a  climb  than  from 
the  latter  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  wiere  Mr.  Cummings  is 
doing  good  work-  The  Sun  is  also  fortunate  in  having 
Mr.  Chester  S.  Lord,  one  of  the  best-equipped  managing 
editors  in  the  country.  The  World  is  managed  by  CoL 
John  A.  Cockrill,  now  the  president  of  the  Press  Club. 
Col.  Cockrill  has  made  himself  a  power  in  New  York,  and 
he  runs  the  great  journal  of  which  he  is  the  executive 
officer  with  rare  wisdom.  Among  his  lieutenants  is  Mr. 
James  Graham,  the  News  editor,  a  man  of  great  executive 
ability.  F.  A.  Duneka  and  William  Inglis,  of  the  same 
paper,  are  rapidly  rising  to  the  top.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  Joe  Howard,  Jr.,  to  speak  of  one  who  is  known 
to  more  people  than  probably  any  roan  in  New  York,  and 
whose  pen  covers  the  widest  range.  Philip  H.  Welch  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  and  strongest  humorists  of  the 
day.  There  is  a  vein  of  wonderfully  delicate  sarcasm 
running  through  his  quaint  paragraphs-  N.  A.  Jennings, 
of  the  Evening  Sun,  has  written  some  of  the  most  amusing 
reports  published  in  the  city  papers,  notably  his  story  of 
the  Diss  Debar  trial.  George  H.  Foster,  of  the  Star,  is 
bringing  that  paper  out  of  its  slough  of  despond,  as  manag- 
ing editor.  Julius  Chambers,  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald,  has  done  some  exceedingly  clever  work  of  late, 
and  seems  to  be  waking  the  paper  up.  James  A.  Creelman 
and  John  Cowan,  of  the  city  staff  of  the  Herald,  are 
journalists  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  James  Luby,  the 
nighj  city  editor  of  the  paper,  has  shown  himself  enterpris- 
ing on  many  an  occasion.  The  dramatic  criticism  of  the 
Times  has  long  been  written  brilliantly  and  well  by  E.  A. 
Dithmar.  Allan  Form  an,  of  the  Journalist,  makes  his  paper 
better  and  better  as  the  months  go  by.  E-  A.  Morphy  is 
making  a  name  for  himself  on  the  Evening  Telegram. 


After  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard  is  the  most  fascinating  of  the  Pacific  coast 
writers.  As  a  man,  he  is  sui  generis.  Bora  of  thrifty 
Puritan  stock  he  is  indolent  and  Oriental  in  disposition,  as 
helpless  in  money  matters  as  a  child.  With  Presbyterian 
and  hard-shell  Baptist  blood  in  his  veins,  he  early  joined 
the  Catholic  Church,  seduced  by  the  poetry  of  embroidery, 
incense  and  stained  glass.  A  poet  and  a  dreamer,  he  has 
penned  the  most  sensible  articles  yet  written  on  the  social 


evils  of  the  Chinese  question.  Unutterably  sad  in  tem- 
perament, he  is  full  of  quaint,  spontaneous  humor,  and  the 
twinkle  never  thoroughly  leaves  his  eye.  In  the  days  when 
Charles  de  Young  created  the  Chronicle,  its  literary  cor- 
ner-stone was  the  four  years'  correspondence  of  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  then  roving  through  Europe.  Stod- 
dard's quiet,  easy  manner,  his  poet's  nature,  and  the  humor 
of  his  converse  made  him  friends  everywhere.  He  hob- 
nobbed with  Pio  Nono  in  Rome,  chummed  with  young 
Tom  Hood  in  London,  posed  and  kept  house  with  Joaquin 
Miller  in  Venice,  and  sat  up  nights  and  let  Mark  Twain 
read  the  Bible  to  him  in  Liverpool.  He  held  Dudu 
Fletcher's  hand,  whispering  courage,  when  she  put  Kismet, 
her  first  Ixiok,  in  the  post,  then  went  into  a  church  and 
prayed  /or  her  success.  He  has  known  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken  and  George  Eliot,  Monsignor  Capel  and  Father 
Darnien.  The  list  reads  on  and  on.  No  literary  man  of 
to-day  could  write  so  felicitous  and  entertaining  a  book  of 
personal  reminiscences.  His  early  volumes  of  poems,  and 
his  exquisite  volume  of  prose  poems,  South  Sea  Idyls,  are, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  book  trade  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, out  of  print.  Appleton  now  prints  a  little  volume  of 
his  called  Mashallah,  and  his  much-admired  pa:rphlet.  The 
Lepers  of  Molokai,  is  most  fascinating  reading.  On  page 
156  of  this  issue  a  digest  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  found. 
Mr.  Stoddard  is  at  present  with  friends  in  Boston.  His 
pen  is  idle.    Genius  has  no  aptitude  for  ways  and  means. 

It  will  be  worth  the  while  of  those  who  read  this  gossip 
to  turn  to  page  154  and  run  over  the  wonderful  story  of 
The  Man-Eating  Tree.  It  was  written  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Spencer  for  the  N.  Y.  World.  While  Mr.  Spen- 
cer was  connected  with  that  paper  he  wrote  a  number  of 
stories,  all  being  remarkable  for  their  appearance  of  truth, 
the  extraordinary  imagination  displayed,  and  for  their 
somber  tone.  Mr.  Spencer  was  a  master  of  the  horrihle, 
some  of  his  stories  approaching  closely  to  those  of  Poe  in 
this  regard.  Like  many  clever  men  his  best  work  is  hidden 
in  the  files  of  the  daily  press.  This  particular  story  of  the 
Crinoida  Dajeeana,  the  Devil  Tree  of  Madagascar,  was 
copied  far  and  wide,  and  caused  many  a  hunt  for  the  works 
of  Dr.  Friedlowsky.  It  was  written  as  the  result  of  a  talk 
with  some  friends,  during  which  Mr.  Spencer  maintained 
that  all  that  was  necessary  to  produce  a  sensation  of  horror 
in  the  reader  was  to  gTeatly  exaggerate  some  well-known 
and  perhaps  beautiful  thing.  He  then  stated  that  he  would 
show  what  could  be  done  with  the  sensitive  plant  when 
this  method  of  treatment  was  applied  to  it  The  devil-tree 
is,  after  all,  only  a  monstrous  variety  of  the  "  Venus  fly 
trap,"  so  common  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Spencer  died 
about  two  years  ago  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Lester  Wallack  will  write  a 
series  of  papers  for  Scribner's  Magazine  is  a  pleasant  one. 
Mr.  Wallack  has,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  met  many  of  the 
wittiest  and  brightest  men  of  his  time,  and  should  he  have 
been  prudent  enough  to  have  kept  a  diary  he  can  give  us 
some  delightful  pages.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
his  work  will  differ  materially  from  that  of  many  men  of 
his  profession  who  have  taken  up  the  pen  before.  A  cata- 
logue of  his  personal  triumphs  on  the  stage  would  be 
dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  the  average  actor  has  seemed 
to  enjoy  writing  about  himself  more  than  of  any  one  else. 

Mr.  James  Clarence  Harvey,  who  wrote  the  catch  verses 
beginning,  Girl  in  hammock  reading  book,  is  having  a 
controversy  over  the  authorship  of  the  "  Skit."  He  pretty 
thoroughly  establishes  his  claim  to  parentage,  and  says  : 
"  I  had  no  idea  the  verse  would  catch  on  or  I  should  have 
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signed  it.  I  wish  some  of  my  better  work  would  And  as 
large  an  audience."  Mr.  Harvey  is  a  native  of  Danbury, 
Conn.    The  "  girl  in  hammock  "  was  a  summer  resident. 

Vernon  Lee  is  the  young  English  woman  upon  whom  the 
mantle  of  George  Eliot  is  supposed  to  have  descended.  If 
her  future  fulfils  the  promise  of  her  present  she  will  leave 
George  Eliot  behind  in  the  race.  Probably  no  literary 
woman  of  any  time  has  or  has  had  an  early  record  to  com- 
pare with  that  of  Vernon  Lee-  She  is  only  twenty-five, 
and  she  has  written  several  large  volumes  on  medixval  lit- 
erature, involving  years  of  research  ;  she  has  contributed 
for  at  least  eight  years  to  the  leading  English  Reviews ;  she 
has  published  three  or  four  volumes  of  essays,  several  short 
stories,  and  a  remarkable  novel  called  Miss  Brown,  which 
was  the  literary  sensation  of  the  day.  Vernon  Lee — her 
real  name  is  Violet  Paget — lives  in  Florence  with  a  lame 
and  musical  brother.  She  is  very  plain,  decidedly  mascu- 
line in  appearance,  and  is  fond  of  sitting  with  her  legs 
crossed  and  of  smoking  cigarettes.  The  reading  world  has 
been  waiting  impatiently  for  new  work  from  her  pen. 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Holloway,  the  bright  authoress,  journalist 
and  lecturer,  is  doing  some  particularly  interesting  work 
now  through  the  Bok  Literary  Bureau.  She  is  giving 
delightful  pictures  of  women  workers  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture. Her  last  sketch  is  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Judkin  Preston, 
the  poet,  essayist  and  novelist.  She  says  :  "Mrs.  Preston, 
one  of  the  really  famous  American  authors  of  the  day,  is 
perhaps  less  known  than  any  other  writer  of  equal  or  even 
less  reputation.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  assidu- 
ously avoided  publicity,  and  also  to  her  having  lived  so  far 
away  from  the  literary  centers.  For  the  past  twenty  years 
her  fame  as  a  writer  has  been  steadily  growing,  and  her 
rank  from  the  start  has  been  with  the  first  of  American 
poets.  During  all  this  time  she  has  lived  a  secluded  life  in 
Lexington,  Virginia,  and  has  successfully  escaped  the  inter- 
viewer and  the  newspaper  illustrator.  Mrs.  Preston  is  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  a  Southerner ;  she  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  age  sits  so  lightly 
upon  her  noble  face  that  she  does  not  show  her  years  by  a 
decade  or  more.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George 
Judkin,  a  distinguished  educator,  and  the  founder  and 
President  of  Lafayette  College.  Mrs.  Preston's  early  life 
was  spent  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  educated  ;  but 
she  has  lived  in  the  South  for  forty  years.  She  was  mar- 
ried, in  1857,  to  Col.  John  T.  L.  Preston,  an  able  writer 
and  a  professor  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  West 
Point  of  the  South,  located  at  Lexington.  Her  married 
life  has  been  an  ideally  happy  one,  and  she  has  spent  it  in 
the  retirement  of  a  home  well  suited  to  the  tastes  of  a  poet 
and  refined  woman.  She  is  the  mother  of  two  children — 
two  sons,  now  grown  to  manhood.  Her  sister,  long  since 
dead,  a  noble  and  intellectual  woman,  was  the  first  wife  of 
the  famous  Southern  general  Stonewall  Jackson." 

"  Mrs.  Preston's  literary  life  dates  back  to  her  girlhood. 
Her  first  book,  Silverwood,  a  novel,  was  published  before 
her  marriage.  The  most  popular  of  Mrs.  Preston's  books, 
Bcechenbrook,  was  written  during  the  war.  It  is  a  narrative 
poem,  descriptive  of  those  troublous  times  that  tried  men's 
souls.  This  book  established  her  popularity  in  the  South, 
where  she  is  greatly  beloved  and  revered  as  a  Southern 
poet,  and  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that  she  is  not  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  South  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  people  of  that 
section.  Her  first  volume  of  poems,  called  Old  Songs  and 
New,  appeared  in  1870,  and  a  no  less  authority  than  the 
London  Saturday  Review  declared  it  to  be  the  best  book 
of  American  poetry  after  Lowell  yet  published.  For  many 


years  after  the  war,  in  order  to  advance  Southern  litera- 
ture, Mrs.  Preston  helped  to  edit,  gratuitously,  the  literary 
columns  of  several  of  the  best  quarterlies  of  the  South.  In 
its  palmy  days,  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  perhaps 
the  best  Southern  magazine  ever  published,  contained  fre- 
quent contributions  from  her  pen,  principally  in  verse.  For 
what  she  has  done  in  literature  she  is  world-famed  ;  for  what 
she  has  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  literary  South 
she  is  beloved  by  a  people  quick  to  appreciate  kindness  and 
chivalric  toward  those  who  advance  sectional  prestige." 
This  is  but  a  digest  of  Mrs.  Holloway's  excellent  article. 

Laurence  Oliphant's  wife  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  loveliest  women  that  ever  softened  the  adamantine 
of  literary  circles.  She  was  talented  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  most  brilliant  in  conversation.  At  the  same 
time  she  was  very  natural  in  manner,  and  her  indifference 
to  dress  amounted  to  dowdiness.  She  was  frugal  in  her 
diet  and  never  touched  wine.  This  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
ducive to  spirituality,  and  certainly  the  result  in  her  case 
justified  the  theory.  She  belonged  by  birth  to  the  most 
fashionable  circles  of  London,  but  cared  nothing  for  them. 
She  was  devoted  to  Oliphant,  and  her  one  interest  in  life 
outside  of  him  was  his  work.  He  gravely  assures  us  that 
her  help  is  still  his,  although  she  died  some  years  ago. 


Amelie  Rives  Chanler  is  making  a  mistake  in  having  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead  translated  into  French,  unless  it  be 
exploited  as  a  curiosity.  The  l»ok  has  been  denounced 
here  as  immoral — which  it  is  not  ;  it  will  be  denounced 
there  as  stupid — which  it  is.  This  will  be  an  unpleasant 
introduction  for  her  if  she  intends  making  Paris  her  home. 
There  are  two  things  a  Frenchman  never  forgives — stupid- 
ity and  ignorance  of  technique.  Champagne  drinkers  do 
not  take  kindly  to  Weiss  beer  even  when  "  imported." 

In  an  article  called  "  Some  Days  with  Amelie  Rives,"  pub- 
lished in  Lippincott's  and  written  by  some  undergraduate 
of  Flattery,  initialed  J.  D.  H.,  there  occurs  this  passage  : 
"  In  the  face  of  scurrilous  paragraphs  which  have  hinted 
at  every  kind  of  belief,  including  disbelief,  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Rives  acknowledges  and  reverences  the 
God  who  has  so  lavishly  endowed  her  with  great  gifts." 
This  patronizing  gratitude  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Chanler 
must  be  very  satisfactory  to  her  Creator. 

Helen  Mathers,  the  English  authoress,  has  been  accused 
of  imitating  Rhoda  Broughton,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  :>he 
is  much  like  one  of  Miss  Broughton's  heroines  in  character 
and  conditions.  Her  father  is  exactly  as  he  is  represented 
in  "Comin'  through  the  Rye."  If  one  of  his  grown 
daughters  drops  a  fork  at  the  table  he  orders  her  to  go  to 
her  room  and  stay  for  a  month.  She  goes  obediently  up 
stairs,  packs  her  clothes,  and  takes  the  train  to  London. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  she  returns,  and  her  father  never 
knows  she  has  been  out  of  the  house.  Miss  Mathers  wrote 
the  novel  which  made  her  reputation  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing back  her  lover,  who  had  left  her  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
There  had  been  a  misunderstanding,  and  she  hoped  to  ex- 
plain in  this  way.  Whether  he  read  the  book  or  not  no 
one  knows,  but  he  never  returned,  and  she  consoled  her- 
self with  another  and  is  quite  happily  married.  She  lives 
in  London,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  literary  work. 

Eugene  L  Didier  has  this  opinion  of  New  York  as  a  liter- 
ary center,  and  expresses  it  in  the  Writer,  a  Boston  publica- 
tion :  The  atmosphere  of  New  York  is  material,  not  literary. 
A  commercial  spirit  pervades  Fifth  Avenue  as  well  as  Wall 
Street  A  money  standard  prevails  everywhere  and  literary 
talents  do  not  receive  any  recognition,  while  the  successful 
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stock  speculator  fills  the  newspapers  with  his  operations. 
Few  prominent  literary  men  reside  in  New  York,  and  they 
find  very  little  congenial  companionship,  for  there  is  not  a 
literary  salon  in  the  city  where  congenial  spirits  can  meet 
in  social  intercourse.  Forty- five  years  ago  Irving,  Poe, 
Willis,  Bryant,  Hallcck  and  other  such  writers  were  to  be 
met  in  society  which  delighted  to  honor  them.  George 
Parsons  Lathrop  and  Julian  Hawthorne  are  the  only  prom- 
inent authors  that  have  removed  to  New  York  within  the 
last  ten  years.  Mr.  Lathrop  finds  New  York  life  so 
opposed  to  literary  composition  that  he  has  been  compelled 
to  seek  the  retirement  of  New  London,  Conn.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  his  new  play,  which  by  the  way  is  founded 
upon  events  which  occurred  in  the  early  Puritan  times 
of  Massachusetts.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  descended  to 
writing  detective  stories  for  a  living,  after  finding  his  work 
on  the  World  uncongenial.  Stockton  spends  only  two  or 
three  months  a  year  in  New  York,  and  Stedman  leaves  the 
city  as  soon  as  he  can  in  the  early  summer.  Donald  G. 
Mitchell  retired  from  New  York  many  years  ago  to  his  farm 
at  Edgewood,  and  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  "  goes  a-fish- 
ing  "  whenever  he  can.  The  only  writers  who  can  stand 
the  bustle  of  New  York  are  the  dramatic  writers,  and  Mr. 
Bunner,  the  editor  of  Puck,  and  A.  C.  Gunther,  the  author 
of  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York."  New  York  is  neither  the 
place  to  make  money  by  literary  work  nor  the  place  to  do 
literary  work  in.  Life  in  New  York  is  not  conducive  to 
study,  culture,  or  meditation.  For  a  city  inhabited  by,  or 
adjacent  to,  nearly  3,000,000  of  people,  it  is  astonishingly 
deficient  in  libraries.  Persons  who  wish  to  shine  as  fixed 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  literature  should  avoid  New  York 
as  a  permanent  residence,  and  those  who  wish  to  make  a 
living  by  literary  work  will  not  find  New  York  a  good  field. 

Mr.  Robert  Browning,  says  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  is,  as  usual, 
original  in  the  reason  he  gives  for  steadily  refusing  to  write 
for  periodicals.  "  If  I  publish  a  book,"  he  says,  "and  peo 
pie  choose  to  buy  it,  that  proves  they  want  to  read  my 
work.  But  to  have  them  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
zine and  find  me,  that  is  to  be  an  uninvited  guest."  From 
the  time  of  Addison  and  Pope  to  the  days  of  Tennyson 
and  Whittier  the  most  eminent  writers  have  contributed  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and,  so  far  from  being  uninvited 
guests,  have  always  had  posts  of  honor.  How  much  has 
the  periodical  press  owed  to  such  writers  as  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Addison,  and  in  more  recent  times  to 
Macaulay,  Bryant,  Holmes,  and  a  whole  galaxy  of  learned 
and  brilliant  authors  !  It  is  to  such  writers  that  the  lead- 
ing magazines  owe  much  of  their  reputation  for  literary 
excellence,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  public  read 
their  articles  shows  that  they  are  not  uninvited  guests,  hut 
are  always  welcome.  Mr.  Browning  himself,  as  one  of  the 
eminent  authors  of  the  present  day,  would  surely  meet 
with  a  cordial  reception  if  he  should  overcome  his  preju- 
dices and  not  confine  his  writings  within  book  covers. 

Among  the  coming  publications  is  Ireland  under  Coer- 
cion by  William  Henry  Hurlburt  Mr.  Hurlburt's  long 
career  in  New  York  as  an  editorial  writer  upon  the  World 
and  afterwards  as  the  proprietor  of  that  paper  made  him  a 
well-known  man  among  journalists  and  authors.  His  brill- 
iancy will  be  as  marked  in  this  volume  as  it  was  in  the  de- 
lightful editorials  which  at  one  time  came  from  his  pen. 
It  will  be  worth  while  seeing  the  work,  for  no  idea  of  the 
view  taken  of  the  subject  is  given  by  the  title,  and  Mr. 
Hurlburt  could  write  as  effectively  on  one  side  as  the  other. 

This  foreign  bit  from  the  Tribune  is  interesting  :  A 
garden  party  given  by  "  John  Strange  Winter  "  the  other 


Sunday  at  "The  Cedars,"  Putney,  brought  all  artistic 
London  down  to  her  pretty  garden  looking  on  the  river, 
and  between  four  and  seven  the  grounds  were  studded 
with  well-known  faces.  At  least  twenty  lady  novelists  must 
have  put  in  an  appearance,  including  Miss  Braddon  and 
Lady  Duffus- Hardy  and  her  daughter.  "  Max  O'Rell " 
was  heard  giving  Mr.  George  Grossmith  much  useful  ad- 
vice anent  the  publishing  of  his  new  book  ;  Mr.  Edgar 
Bruce  escorted  Miss  Edith  Woodworth;  "  Booties'  Baby," 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Minnie  Terry,  occupied  the  swing 
all  the  afternoon,  save  when  Miss  Mary  Moore  gracefully 
adorned  it  ;  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  successfully  refuted 
all  rumors  of  his  ill-health,  and  Miss  Mary  Moore  looked 
charming  in  a  white  frock  and  a  vast  Leghorn  hat ;  Mrs. 
Pfeiffer  represented  Poetry  and  Putney  Society  ;  the  ever- 
green and  lively  Mrs.  Stirling  was  much  surrounded  ; 
"  Helen  Mathers  "  appeared  in  a-whitc  gown  trimmed  with 
pearls,  and  wore  a  Bacchante-like  bonnet  consisting  of  ivy 
leaves  ;  others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Herman  Vezin,  Mr. 
John  Drew,  Miss  Lingurd,  Lady  Colin  Campbell,  Mr. 
Lionel  Brought  and  Mr.  Frith,  R  A.  Mrs.  Stannard  is  as 
noted  for  hospitality  as  for  her  clever  writings. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  announces  another  work  as  the 
result  of  his  curious  literary  partnership  with  Inspector 
Byrnes.  It  is  to  be  called  Another's  Crime.  Speaking  of 
it  the  critic  of  the  Mail  and  Express  says :  "  A  title 
which  enables  the  authors  to  shift  the  blame  from  one  to 
the  other  in  case  the  story  should  be  found  fault  with." 

Discussing  wealthy  poets,  a  representative  of  the  Troy 
Times  says  regarding  Colonel  Hay  :  "  He  is,  I  think,  a 
little  ashamed  of  his  dialect  poetry,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  make  a  reputation  in  this  line.  As  it  is,  I  doubt  not 
that  his  4  Little  Breeches '  will  be  quoted  in  many  places 
where  his  history  will  never  be  thoroughly  read  nor  his 
work  '  Castilian  Days '  be  known.  The  world  would  have 
gotten  more  out  of  him  had  fortune  dealt  less  kindly  with 
him,  but  as  it  is  he  is  doing  more  than  his  share  among  the 
millionaires  of  the  United  States.  Our  millionaires  of 
to-day,  however,  are  by  no  means  literary  nonentities. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  books  of  this  decade  have  been 
written  by  rich  men,  and  you  will  nowhere  find  more  brains 
and  figures  in  a  shorter  compass  than  in  Andrew  Carnegie's 
'  Triumphant  Democracy.'  Mr.  Bookwalter,  the  Spring- 
field (Ohio)  millionaire,  has  written  some  good  politico- 
economical  treatises,  and  Leland  Stanford  could  write  a 
very  interesting  book  if  he  tried.  Take  the  millionaires 
of  to-day  in  the  United  States,  and  you  will  find  no  brighter 
and  better-read  men  than  they  are.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  of  education  and  culture.  Their  heads  are  full  of  ideas, 
and  they  are  far  different  from  the  hereditary  rich  men  of 
foreign  countries.  They  are  as  a  rule  good  talkers,  and 
many  of  them  arc  very  fluent  writers.  Senator  Tom  Palmer 
can  write  as  beautiful  an  essay  as  the  best  of  our  litterateurs. 
William  Walter  Phelps  contributes  able  articles  to  the  maga- 
zines, and  Jay  Gould  began  his  life  by  writing  a  history  of 
New  York  County.  Some  of  the  brainiest  men  of  the 
United  States  Senate  are  the  rich  men." 

Jefferson  Davis'  daughter,  "  The  Daughter  of  the 
South,"  is  another  aspirant  for  literary  honors — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine  will  publish  another  novelette  by  Amllie 
Rives  in  September — Julian  Hawthorne  will  shortly  have  a 
novelette  in  Belford's  Magazine — Brentano  is  introducing 
the  younger  batch  of  American  writers  very  effectually  to 
the  colony  in  Paris — Maud  Howe  Elliot,  one  of  the  literary 
beauties,  has  a  novelette  in  the  next  Lippincott 
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TWO  SCENES  FROM  DAUDET'S  NEW  WORK,  L'IMMORTEL  * 


An  Episode  of  the  Duel  : 

*'  Pass  on  ahead,"  said  an  arrogant,  nasal  voice,  the 
•voice  of  the  Prince  d'Athis. 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Paul  Astier,  "  they  are  going  to 
prepare  the  way  for  us." 

The  wheels  touched  on  the  narrow  road,  the  witnesses 
bowed,  the  physicians  exchanged  fraternal  smiles.  Then 
as  the  coupe  passed  there  could  be  seen  behind  the  clear 
glass,  raised  in  spite  of  the  heat,  a  morose,  immovable  pro- 
file, the  Prince  d'Athis  pale  as  a  corpse. 

"  He'll  be  paler  yet  in  an  hour,  when  they  bring  him 
back  with  his  body  pierced,"  thought  Paul;  and  he  clearly 
imagined  his  play,  feint  the  second,  then  straight  down, 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  *    •  * 

Did  the  Prince  d'Athis,  whom  the  doctor  was  assisting  to 
roll  lip  his  shirt  sleeves,  hear  the  words  ?  Was  it  the  sight 
of  that  supple,  lithe  and  vigorous  fellow  who  advanced,  his 
round  arms  and  neck  uncovered,  a  pitiless  determination 
in  his  eye  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  face  of  the  Prince 
d'Athis  suddenly  changed,  took  on  an  earthly  hue,  and 
showed  under  his  beard,  which  dropped  as  if  his  jaw  were 
unhooked,  the  hideous  grimace  of  fear.  Nevertheless  he 
stood  up  and  came  valiantly  enough  to  time. 

''  Ready,  gentlemen  !  " 

Yes,  we  suffer  for  our  sins.  The  Prince  d'Athis  had 
the  innate  conviction  of  this  before  that  implacable  point 
which  sought  him,  met  his  at  a  distance,  seemed  to  ease 
him  here  and  there  only  to  strike  him  more  surely.  Paul 
Astier  was  trying  to  kill  him,  that  was  evident  He  felt 
the  pressing  danger  envelop  him,  the  atmosphere  about 
him  seemed  upset,  by  the  light  of  a  dream  the  great  sky 
seemed  to  recede  from  him;  he  saw  the  frightened  silhou- 
ettes of  the  witnesses  the  doctors,  even  to  the  wild  gest- 
ures of  two  stable  boys  frightening  with  their  caps  some 
bounding  horses  who  wanted  to  draw  near  and  look  on. 
Suddenly  violent,  brutal  voices  : 

"  Enough  !— Enough  !— Stop  !— " 

What  has  happened  ?  The  danger  is  past,  the  sky  has 
stopped  moving,  things  wear  their  natural  colors  and  stand 
in  the  right  places..  But  at  his  feet  upon  the  furrowed  and 
upturned  soil  there  extends  a  large  pool  of  blood  which 
blackens  the  yellow  earth,  and  within  it  lies  Paul  Astier, 
bleeding  like  a  pig,  his  naked  neck  pierced  from  side  to 
fide.  In  the  frightened  silence  of  the  catastrophe  the 
shrill  noise  of  insects  sounds  from  the  distant  meadows, 
and  grouped  at  a  little  distance  the  hones  elongate  their 
noses  in  curiosity  toward  the  still  body  of  the  vanquished. 

And  yet  the  defeated  man  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
sword.  His  fingers,  solidly  set  against  the  guard,  made 
splendid  play  with  the  shining  blade  ;  while  the  other  one, 
standing  before  him,  twirled  like  a  frightened  tumspit. 

How  did  it  happen  ?  They  will  say,  and  this  evening 
the  papers  will  repeat  it  after  them,  and  to-morrow  all  Paris 
will  repeat  it  after  the  papers,  that  Paul  Astier  slipped  in 
making  a  feint  and  impaled  himself;  they  will  tell  it  with 
the  most  exact  details.  But,  in  the  events  of  life,  is  not 
the  precision  of  our  words  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  exactness 
of  our  knowledge  ?  For  both  spectators  and  combatants 
something  veiled  and  confused  always  surrounds  the  decis- 
ive minute — that  minute  when  destiny  came  in  and  struck 
a  final  blow  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  all  logic — des- 
tiny hidden  in  that  same  dark  cloud  that  always  enveloped 
the  d/n/>i4fment  of  Homeric  combats. 

*  Translated  (or  Current  Literature  by  "  Zax." 


In  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise  • 

Very  few  people  in  the  cemetery.  A  gardener  and  a 
guard  respectfully  saluted  the  Princesse  de  Rosen  as  she 
passed.  When  the  Princesse  and  Paul  Astier  had  left  the 
avenue  and  climbed  the  higher  terraces,  they  found  solitude 
and  shade,  they  heard  the  piping  of  birds  under  the  leaves. 

Twice  or  thrice  the  Princesse  caught  her  companion's 
irritated  glances  toward  the  tall  lackey  in  long  coat  and 
cockaded  hat,  the  eternal  and  lugubrious  third  party  of 
their  love.  In  her  desire  to  please  Paul  to-day  she  said  : 
"  Wait  a  moment,"  and  stopped.  She  took  all  the  crowns 
and  flowers  into  her  own  arms,  then  sent  away  the  servant, 
and  they  were  entirely  alone  in  the  winding  walk.  *  *  * 

The  grinding  door  of  a  tomb  opened  near  them  and 
some  one  ap|«arcd— a  large  lady  in  black.  Round  and 
fresh  she  was ;  carrying  a  little  watering-pot,  she  went 
about  her  mortuary  housework,  caring  for  the  little  garden 
and  the  chapel  as  tranquilly  as  if  she  were  in  her  country 
cottage.  From  her  post  above  she  saluted  them  with  a 
good,  round  smile,  an  affectionate,  resigned  smile  which 
seemed  to  say :  "  Go  right  on  loving  ;  life  is  short,  and 
you're  enjoying  the  best  of  it  now." 

Embarrassed,  they  unclasped  their  hands  ;  and,  the  spell 
suddenly  broken,  the  Princesse  went  ahead  and  took  the 
shortest  path  to  the  mausoleum  of  the  Prince.   *   *  * 

The  Princesse  knelt  at  the  silver-fringed  cushion  in  front 
of  the  altar,  that  superb  altar  with  its  gothic  cross  and 
massive  gold  candlesticks.  It  was  good  to  pray  in  this 
cool  retreat  with  its  black  marble  walls  where  shone  the 
name  of  Prince  Herbert  and  all  his  titles,  set  opposite  to 
quotations  from  Ecclesiastes  and  from  the  Psalms.  Rain 
began  to  tinkle  on  the  stained-glass  trefoils  of  the  cupola. 

"  Monsieur  Paul  !  Monsieur  Paul  ! " 

Seated  on  the  edge  of  a  pedestal  and  allowing  the  rain 
to  beat  upon  him,  he  made  no  reply. 

"  But  yes,  come  in  !  " 

He  resisted,  then  said  very  low  and  very-  quickly  :  "  I 
don't  want  to— you  loved  him  too  much." 
"  Yes,  yes,  come. " 

She  drew  him  by  his  hand  to  the  doorway  of  the  tomb  ; 
the  torrents  of  rain  made  them  retire  step  by  step  to 
the  sarcophagus,  which  they  leaned  against,  standing  close 
together,  and  pressing  each  other's  hands.    •    *  • 

No  noise,  nor  song  of  birds,  nor  grinding  of  tools ; 
nothing  but  the  water  rushing  in  all  directions  and,  under 
the  canvas  roof  of  a  monument  in  construction,  the  monot- 
onous voices  of  two  workmen  telling  each  other  their 
troubles.  The  odor  of  the  flowers  grew  powerful  in  that 
warm  reaction  peculiar  to  an  interior  when  there  is  rain 
without ;  and  always  omnipresent  was  that  other  ineradi- 
cable odor,  the  odor  of  the  tomb.  The  Princesse  had  raised 
her  veil,  her  lips  were  dry,  and  she  trembled  as  she  did  a 
little  before  when  coming  up  the  walk. 

And  the  two  of  them,  mute  and  motionless,  seemed  so 
much  a  part  of  the  tomb  that  a  little  bird  came  hopping  in 
to  shake  his  feathers  and  pick  at  a  worm  on  the  tiles.  *  *  • 

"  It  is  a  nightingale,"  said  Paul,  very  softly,  in  the  sweet, 
oppressive  silence.  She  was  going  to  ask:  "Are  they 
singing  yet,  this  month  ? "  But  he  had  taken  her,  drawn 
her  between  his  knees  on  the  edge  of  that  bed  of  granite, 
and,  holding  her  head  back,  pressed  upon  her  open  lips  a 
long,  lover's  kiss  which  she,  as  fondly,  returned. 

"  Because  love  is  stronger  than  death,"  said  the  verse  of 
the  Sulamite,  written  above  them  in  the  marble  of  the  wall. 
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PRESENCE  OF  MIND — A  WONDERFUL  EXAMPLE* 


One  day  Androcles  was  gathering  truffles  in  the  forest 
when  he  found  a  lion's  den,  and  walking  into  it  he  lay 
down  and  slept.  The  lion  was  absent  and  did  not  return 
until  late,  but  he  did  return.  He  was  so  surprised  to  find 
a  stranger  in  his  den  that  he  did  not  eat  him.  Presently 
Androcles  awoke  wishing  he  had  some  seltzer  water  or 
something.  Seeing  the  lion  eyeing  him  he  hastily  began 
pencilling  his  last  will  and  testament  upon  the  rocky 
floor  of  the  den.  What  was  his  surprise  to  see  the  lion 
advance  amicably  and  extend  his  right  forefoot.  An- 
drocles, however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion  :  he  met 
the  friendly  overture  with  a  friendly  grasp,  whereat  the 
lion  howled— for  he  had  a  carpet  tack  in  his  foot.  Per- 
ceiving he  had  made  a  little  mistake,  Androcles  made  such 
reparation  as  was  in  his  power,  by  pulling  out  the  tack  and 
putting  it  in  his  own  foot.  After  this  the  beast  could  not 
do  too  much  for  him.  He  went  out  every  morning,  care- 
fully locking  the  door  behind  him,  and  returned  every 
evening  bringing  in  a  nice  fat  baby  from  an  adjacent  vil- 
lage, and  laying  it  gratefully  at  his  benefactor's  feet.  For  the 
first  few  days  something  seemed  to  have  gone  wrong  with 
the  benefactor's  appetite,  but  presently  he  took  very  kindly 
to  the  new  diet,  and  as  he  could  not  get  away  he  lodged 
there,  rent  free,  all  the  days  of  his  life— which  terminated 
very  abruptly  one  evening  when  the  lion  had  not  met  with 
his  usual  success  in  hunting.  All  this  has  very  little  to  do 
with  my  story  ;  I  throw  it  in  as  a  classical  illusion,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  literary  fashion  which  has  its  origin  in 
the  generous  eagerness  of  writers  to  give  the  public  more 
than  it  pays  for.  But  the  story  of  Androcles  was  a  favorite 
with  the  bear  whose  adventures  I  am  about  to  relate. 
»•*«*** 

One  day  this  crafty  brute  carefully  inserted  a  thorn  be- 
tween two  of  his  toes,  and  limped  awkwardly  to  the  farm- 
house of  Dame  Pinworthy,  a  widow,  who  with  two  beauti- 
ful whelps  infested  the  forest  where  he  resided.  He 
knocked  at  the  open  door,  sent  up  his  card  and  was  duly 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  lady,  who  inquired  his  pur- 
pose. By  way  of  "  defining  his  position  "  he  held  up  his 
foot  and  snuffled  very  dolorously.  The  lady  adjusted  her 
spectacles,  took  the  paw  in  her  lap — she,  too,  had  heard  the 
tale  of  Androcles — and  after  a  close  scrutiny  discovered 
the  thorn,  which,  as  delicately  as  possible,  she  extracted, 
the  patient  making  wry  faces  and  howling  dismally  the 
while.  When  it  was  all  over  and  she  had  assured  him  there 
was  no  charge  his  gratitude  was  a  passion  to  observe  !  He 
desired  to  embrace  her  at  once  ;  but  this,  although  a 
widow  of  seven  years'  standing,  she  would  by  no  means 
permit  She  said  she  was  not  personally  averse  to  hug- 
ging, "  but  what  would  her  dear  departed — boo-hoo  ! — 
*ay  of  it  ? "  This  was  very  absurd,  for  Mr.  Boo-hoo  had 
seven  feet  of  solid  earth  above  him,  and  it  couldn't  make 
much  difference  what  he  said,  even  supposing  he  had 
enough  tongue  left  to  say  anything,  which  he  had 
not.  However,  the  polite  beast  respected  her  scruples ; 
so  the  only  way  he  could  testify  his  gratitude  was  by  re- 
maining to  dinner.  They  had  the  house  dog  for  din- 
ner that  day,  though  with  some  false  notions  of  hospitable 
etiquette,  the  women  and  children  did  not  take  any.  On 
the  next  day,  punctually  at  the  same  hour,  the  bear  came 
again  with  another  thorn,  and  stayed  to  dinner  as  before. 
It  was  not  much  of  a  dinner  this  time — only  the  cat  and 
a  roll  of  stair  carpet,  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  sheet 

•  A.  G.  Bierce,  in  London  Fun. 
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music ;  but  true  gratitude  does  not  despise  even  the  hum- 
blest means  of  expression.  The  succeeding  day  he  came 
as  before  ;  but,  after  being  relieved  of  his  torment,  he 
found  nothing  prepared  for  him.  But,  when  he  took  to 
thoughtfully  licking  one  of  the  little  girls'  hands  "  that 
answered  not  with  a  caress,"  the  mother  thought  better  of 
it,  and  drove  in  a  small  heifer.  His  constant  visits  were 
bad  for  the  live  stock  of  the  farm,  for  some  kind  of  beast 
had  to  be  in  readiness  each  day  to  furnish  forth  the  usual 
feast,  and  this  prevented  multiplication.  Most  of  the  tex- 
tile fabrics,  too,  had  disappeared,  for  the  appetite  of  the 
animal  was  at  the  same  time  cosmopolitan  and  exacting  ; 
it  would  accept  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  entremets, 
but  something  it  would  have.  A  hearth  rug,  a  hall  mat,  a 
cushion,  mattress,  blanket,  shawl,  or  other  article  of  wear- 
ing apparel— anything,  in  short,  that  was  easy  of  indigestion 
was  graciously  approved.  The  widow  tried  him  once  with 
a  box  of  coal  as  dessert  to  some  barnyard  fowls  ;  but  this 
he  seemed  to  regard  as  a  doubtful  comestible,  seductive  to 
the  palate,  but  obstinate  to  the  stomach.  A  look  at  one 
of  the  children  always  brought  him  something  else,  no 
matter  what  he  was  then  engaged  in.  It  was  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Pinworthy  that  she  should  poison  the  bear,  but,  after 
trying  about  a  hundred-weight  of  strychnia,  arsenic,  and 
prussic  acid,  without  any  effect  other  than  what  might  be 
expected  from  mild  tonics,  she  thought  it  would  not  be 
right  to  go  into  toxicology.  So  the  poor  Widow  Pinworthy 
went  on  patiently  enduring  the  consumption  of  her  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  the  evaporation  of  her  poultry  and  the 
taking  off  of  her  bed  linen  until  there  were  left  only  the 
clothing  of  herself  and  children,  some  curtains,  a  sickly 
lamb,  and  a  pet  pigeon.  When  the  bear  came  for  these 
she  ventured  to  expostulate.  In  this  she  was  perfectly 
successful ;  the  animal  permitted  her  to  expostulate  as  long 
as.  she  liked.  Then  he  ate  the  lamb  and  pigeon,  took  in 
a  dishcloth  or  two,  and  went  away  just  as  contentedly  as 
if  she  had  not  uttered  a  word.  Nothing  edible  now  stood 
between  her  little  daughters  and  the  grave.  Her  mental 
agony  was  painful  to  her  mind ;  she  could  scarcely  have 
suffered  more  without  an  increase  of  unhappiness.  She 
was  roused  to  desperation  ;  and  next  day,  when  she  saw  the 
bear  leaping  across  the  fields  toward  the  house,  she  stag- 
gered from  her  seat  and — shut  the  door.  It  was  singular 
what  a  difference  it  made ;  she  always  remembered  it  after 
that,  and  wished  she  had  thought  of  it  before. 


Miss  Blunt — I'm  told  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  remain  a  bachelor  all  your  life,  Mr.  Knobchewer.  Mr. 
K.— I -aw  beg  pawdon,  Miss  Blunt ;  I  never  awthowised 
such  a  statement  Miss  B. — Then  I  must  have  been  mis- 
informed. Mr.  K. — Who-aw-told  you  tho  ?  Miss  B. — I 
wasn't  told  in  exactly  those  words,  but  I  was  told  that  you 
had  expressed  a  determination  never  to  marry  any  girl 
who  knew  more  than  yourself. — Boston  Courier. 

She— What  fool  killers  cigarettes  are,  Mr.  De  Dood  ! 
He-^-Weally,  Miss  Susie,  I  cawn't  say  as  to  that,  don't  you 
know  ;  I  never  tried  them . — Washington  Critic. 

A  well-known  Wall  Street  broker  was  giving  his  son  a 
lecture  the  other  day.  "  Above  all,  my  son,  be  honest. 
Let  nothing  drive  you  from  the  path.  Only  the  other  day, 
for  instance,  a  customer  of  ours  made  a  mistake  in  paying 
me  an  account  Instead  of  giving  me  four  thousand  dol- 
lars he  owed  my  partner  and  myself,  he  gave'mc  five. 
I  gave  five  hundred  dollars  of  it  to  my  partner."— Judge. 
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FRENCH  SARCASM  OF  THE  SEXES— ABOUT  WOMEN 


Michelet  — Women  are  an  aristocracy. 
Proverb — All  women  are  equal — in  love. 
Victor  Hugo— Woman  is  a  perfected  devil. 
Proverb— What  the  devil  can  not,  women  da 
St.  Bernard — Woman  is  the  organ  of  the  devil. 
Chenier — A  flattered  woman  is  always  indulgent. 
Voltaire— God  created  woman  only  to  tame  man. 
Proverb— Do  not  trust  a  woman,  even  when  dead. 
M.  Deffaud — Vanity  ruins  more  women  than  love. 
Unknown— Women  are  priestesses  of  the  unknown. 
Abbe*  Guyon— Hell  is  paved  with  women's  tongues. 
George  Sand — Women  cannot  guarantee  their  hearts. 
Duclos — Women  have  no  worse  enemies  than  women. 
Anon : — None  laugh  better  than  women  with  fine  teeth. 
Proverb  — Woman  conceals  only  what  she  does  not  know. 
Proverb — The  ruses  of  women  multiply  with  their  years. 
Louis  XIV  —  It  is  easier  to  make  all  Europe  agree  than 
two  women. 

Mme.  de  Rieux — One  must  be  a  woman  to  know  how  to 
revenge. 

Anon :— A  fan  is  indispensable  to  the  woman  who  can  no 
longer  blush. 

Gavarni — One  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  a  woman  is 
to  cause  regret. 

Anon  : — Woman  is  an  idol  that  man  worships,  until  he 
throws  it  down. 

Proverb — Trust  your  dog  to  the  end ;  a  woman — till 
the  first  opportunity. 

Duclos— The  more  women  have  risked  the  more  they 
are  ready  to  sacrifice. 

Anon  : — Women  are  like  demons  that  make  us  enter  hell 
through  the  door  of  paradise. 

A.  Ricard — Women  never  weep  more  bitterly  than  when 
they  weep  with  spite. 

Cardan— When  women  cannot  be  revenged,  they  do  as 
children  do  :  they  cry. 

Lamennais— Woman  is  a  flower  that  exhales  her  per- 
fume only  in  the  shade. 

Proverb — Take  the  first  advice  of  a  woman — under  no 
circumstances  the  second. 

Mme.  du  Deffand — Women  are  too  imaginative  and  sen- 
sitive to  have  much  logic. 

Old  Proverb — A  lady  and  her  maid  acting  in  accord 
will  outwit  a  dozen  devils. 

La  Bruyere — Women  are  extremists  ;  they  are  either 
better  or  worse  than  men. 

Montaigne — There  is  no  torture  that  a  woman  would  not 
suffer  to  enhance  her  beauty. 

Balzac — Woman  is  a  charming  creature  who  changes  her 
heart  as  easily  as  her  gloves. 

Commerson— Women  distrust  men  too  much  in  general 
and  not  enough  in  particular. 

Lemontey — Of  all  heavy  bodies,  the  heaviest  is  the 
woman  we  have  ceased  to  love. 

Balzac— Women  are  constantly  the  dupes  or  the  victims 
of  their  extreme  sensitiveness. 

A.  de  Musset— A  woman  forgives  everything  but  the 
fact  that  you  do  not  covet  her. 

J.  J.  Rousseau— O,  woman !  it  is  thou  that  causcst  the 
tempests  that  agitate  mankind. 

Anon  : — Women  love  always :  when  earth  slips  from 
them  they  take  refuge  in  heaven. 

Montesquieu — The  society  of  women  endangers  men's 
morals  and  refines  their  manners. 


Mile.  Azais—  Women  are  often  ruined  by  their  sensitive- 
ness and  saved  by  their  coquetry. 

Anon : — The  only  secret  a  woman  will  ever  guard  invio- 
lably is  that  of  her  uncertain  age. 

A.  Dupuy— An  old  coquette  has  all  the  defects  of  a 
young  one  and  none  of  her  charms. 

Chillon — The  anger  of  a  woman  is  the  greatest  evil  with 
which  one  can  threaten  his  enemies. 

lemontey — Virtue  with  some  women  is  only  the  con- 
ventional precaution  of  locking  doors. 

Rivarals— Heaven  has  refused  genius  to  woman  in  order 
to  concentrate  all  the  fire  in  her  heart. 

Proverb — Who  takes  an  eel  by  the  tail,  or  a  woman  at 
her  word,  soon  finds  he  holds  nothing. 

Ninon  de  Lenclos — A  woman  is  more  influenced  by 
what  she  divines  than  by  what  she  is  told. 

Pascal — If  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  shorter  the  face  of 
the  whole  world  would  have  been  changed. 

Poincelot — An  asp  would  render  its  sting  more  venom- 
ous by  dipping  it  into  the  heart  of  a  coquette. 

Sophie  Amould— Women  give  themselves  to  God  when 
the  devil  wants  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 

Anon  : — Women  never  lie  more  astutely  than  when  they 
tell  the  truth  to  those  who  do  not  believe  them. 

A.  Ricard — When  one  writes  of  woman  he  must  reserve 
the  right  to  laugh  at  his  ideas  of  the  day  before. 

Beaumanoir — Women  deceived  by  men  want  to  marry 
them  :  it  is  a  kind  of  revenge  as  good  as  any  other. 

Rochebrunc — It  is  easier  for  a  woman  to  defend  her  vir- 
tue against  men  than  her  reputation  against  women. 

Anon  : — A  beautiful  woman  is  the  paradise  of  the  eyes, 
the  hell  of  the  soul,  and  the  purgatory  of  the  purse. 

Diderot — Women  swallow  at  one  mouthful  the  lie  that 
flatters,  and  drink  drop  by  drop  a  tnith  that  is  bitter. 

Mme.  Geoffrin — There  are  three  things  that  women 
throw  away,  their  time,  their  money,  and  their  health. 

Alsatian  Proverb— To  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  take  for  the 
sole  the  tongue  of  a  woman  :  it  never  wears  out. 

Saint-Beuve — It  is  rare  that,  after  having  given  the 
key  of  her  heart,  a  woman  docs  not  change  the  lock. 

La  Beaumelle — She  is  the  virtuous  woman  whom  Nature 
has  made  voluptuous  and  reason  cold. 

Senac  de  Meilhan — Woman  among  savages  is  a  beast  of 
burden  ;  in  civilized  Europe  she  is  a  spoiled  child. 

Mme.  Sophie  Amould— Woman  is  an  overgrown  child 
that  one  amuses  with  toys,  intoxicates  with  flatter),  and 
seduces  with  promises. 

Mme.  de  Girardin — It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  widow  :  one 
must  resume  all  the  modesty  of  girlhood,  without  being 
allowed  to  even  feign  its  ignorance. 

Anon  : — If  a  woman  says  to  you,  "  I  will  never  see  you 
again  !  "  hope  ;  but  if  she  says,  "  Notwithstanding,  I  shall 
always  see  you  with  pleasure  " — travel. 

Saint  Prosper — The  life  of  a  woman  can  be  divided  into 
three  epochs  :  in  the  first  she  dreams  of  love,  in  the  second 
she  experiences  it,  in  the  third  she  regTets  it. 

O.  Fcuillet — Most  women  s|>cnd  their  lives  in  robbing 
the  old  tree  from  which  Eve  plucked  the  first  fruit.  And 
such  is  the  attraction  of  thin  fruit  that  the  most  honest 
woman  is  not  content  to  die  without  having  tasted  it. 

Victor  Hugo— God  took  his  softest  clay  and  his  purest 
colors,  and  made  a  fragile  jewel,  mysterious  and  caressing, 
the  finger  of  a  woman ;  then  he  fell  asleep.  The  devil 
awoke,  and  at  the  end  of  that  rosy  finger  put — a  naiL 
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FRENCH  SARCASM  OF  THE  SEXES— ABOUT  MEN 


Proverb— -All  men  are  not  men. 
Aubert — Men  are  still  children  at  sixty. 
Moliere — Man,  I  tell  you,  is  a  vicious  animal. 
Montaigne — Man  corrupts  all  that  he  touches. 
Rabelais— To  laugh  is  the  characteristic  of  man. 
Poincelot — The  greatest  merit  of  men  is  their  wife. 
Balzac — Bachelors  are  the  freebooters  of  marriage. 
A.  Preault — Man  has  in  his  heart  a  slumbering  hog. 
Barjaud — Who  lives  for  himself  lives  for  a  little  thing. 
Montaigne — Man  laughs  and  weeps  at  the  same  things. 
Diderot— Libertines  are  hideous  spiders,  that  often  catch 
butterflies. 

Victor  Hugo — Men  are  women's  playthings ;  women  are 
the  devil's. 

Lavater— He  who  prays  and  bites  has  not  a  little  of  the 
devil  in  him. 

Diderot— What  we  call  a  gentleman  is  no  longer  the 
man  of  nature. 

Lacretelle— One  of  the  principal  occupations  of  men  is 
to  divine  women. 

La  Bruyere — Men  are  really  the  cause  of  woman's  dislike 
for  each  other. 

Mme.  Bachi— Men  bestow  compliments  only  on  women 
who  deserve  none. 

J.  J.  Rousseau— Men  do  nothing  excellent  but  by  direct 
imitation  of  nature. 

Voltaire — All  the  reasoning  of  man  is  not  worth  one 
sentiment  of  woman. 

Gavarni — Man  is  creation's  masterpiece.  But  who  is  it 
that  says  so  ?  Man. 

Saint  Thomas — Men  would  be  saints  if  they  loved  God 
as  they  love  women. 

Chamfort— An  indiscreet  man  is  an  unsealed  letter: 
every  one  can  read  it. 

Boileau — A  fool  always  finds  some  one  more  foolish 
than  he  to  admire  him. 

Lemesles — Women  like  brave  men  exceedingly,  but 
audacious  men  still  more. 

Rivarol— A  fool  may  have  his  coat  embroidered,  but  it 
will  always  be  a  fool's  coat. 

Montaigne— Surely  man  is  a  being  wonderfully  vain, 
changeable,  and  vacillating. 

Victor  Hugo — God  created  woman  the  coquette  as  soon 
as  he  had  made  man  the  fool. 

Chateaubriand— There  are  two  sorts  of  ruin  :  one  is  the 
work  of  time,  the  other  of  men. 

La  Bruyere — Men  would  not  live  long  in  society  if  they 
were  not  the  dupes  of  each  other. 

Anon : — The  whisper  of  a  beautiful  woman  can  be  heard 
further  than  the  loudest  yell  of  duty. 

A.  Ricard — Women  prefer  us  to  say  a  little  evil  of  them 
rather  than  say  nothing  of  them  at  all. 

De  Segur — Men  say  of  women  what  pleases  them : 
women  do  with  men  what  pleases  them. 

Malherbe — God,  who  repented  of  having  created  man, 
never  repented  of  having  created  woman. 

Napoleon  I. — Great  men  are  like  meteors  :  they  glitter 
and  are  consumed  to  enlighten  the  world. 

George  Sand — The  prayers  of  a  lover  are  more  imperi- 
ous than  the  menaces  of  the  whole  world. 

D'Alembert — A  philosopher  is  a  fool  who  torments  him- 
self during  life,  to  be  spoken  of  when  dead. 

Anon :— "  I  will  love  you  always !  "  This  is  the  eternal 
lie  that  lovers  tell  with  the  greatest  sincerity. 


Rivarol— Man  spends  his  life  reasoning  on  the  past,  com- 
plaining of  the  present,  trembling  for  the  future. 

Anon : — How  many  women  would  laugh  at  the  funerals 
of  their  husbands,  if  it  were  not  the  custom  to  weep  ! 

De  Sade—  All  men  arc  fools;  to  escape  seeing  one,  one 
should  shut  himself  in  his  room,  and  break  his  mirror. 

A.  Karr — Man  has  three  characters :  that  which  he  exhib- 
its, that  which  he  has,  and  that  which  he  thinks  he  has. 

Fontenelle — There  are  three  things  that  1  have  always 
loved  and  never  understood :  Painting,  Music,  Woman. 

Mczerai — Men  always  say  more  evil  of  women  than 
there  really  is  ;  and  there  is  always  more  than  is  known. 

Montaigne — There  is  a  greater  distance  between  some 
men  and  others,  than  between  some  men  and  the  beasts. 

Chamfort — There  are  very  few  things  in  the  world  upon 
which  an  honest  man  can  repose  his  soul,  or  his  thoughts. 

Pascal — Man  is  nothing  but  insincerity,  falsehood,  and 
hypocrisy.  He  does  not  like  to  hear  the  truth,  and  he 
shuns  telling  it. 

Mme.  Roland — There  are  in  the  world  circumstances 
which  give  us  for  masters  men  of  whom  we  would  not 
make  our  valets. 

Marguerite  de  Valois— There  is  no  greater  fool  than  he 
who  thinks  himself  wiss ;  no  one  wiser  than  he  who  sus- 
pects he  is  a  fool. 

A.  Dupuy — Some  old  men  like  to  give  good  precepts  to 
console  themselves  for  their  sheer  inability  no  longer  to 
give  bad  examples. 

Chamfort — What  is  a  philosopher?  One  who  opposes 
nature  to  law,  reason  to  usage,  conscience  to  opinion,  and 
his  judgment  to  error. 

Balzac — It  is  easier  to  be  a  lover  than  a  husband,  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  witty  every 
day  than  now  and  then. 

Pigault-Lebrun— Those  who  always  speak  well  of  women 
do  not  know  them  enough  ;  those  who  always  speak  ill  of 
them  do  not  know  them  at  all. 

Marguerite  de  Valois — Men  are  so  accustomed  to  lie, 
that  one  cannot  take  too  many  precautions  before  trusting 
them — if  they  are  to  be  trusted  at  all. 

E.  Souvestre — Man  is  an  eternal  mystery,  even  to  him- 
self. His  own  person  is  a  house  which  he  never  enters, 
and  of  which  he  studies  but  the  outside. 

Chamfort— A  lover  is  a  man  who  endeavors  to  be  more 
amiable  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be.  This  is  the 
reason  why  almost  all  lovers  are  ridiculous. 

Many  a  man  who  has  never  been  able  to  manage  his 
own  fortune,  nor  his  wife,  nor  his  children,  has  the  stupid- 
ity to  imagine  himself  capable  of  managing  a  nation. 

T.  Gauticr — I  cannot  see  why  women  are  so  desirous 
of  imitating  men.  I  could  understand  the  wish  to  be  a 
boa-constrictor,  a  lion,  or  an  elephant ;  but  a  man  !  that 
surpasses  my  comprehension. 

Voltaire — If  as  much  care  were  taken  to  perpetuate  a 
race  of  fine  men  as  is  done  to  prevent  the  mixture  of 
ignoble  blood  in  horses  and  dogs,  the  genealogy  of  every 
one  would  be  displayed  in  his  manners. 

Pascal— What  a  chimera  is  a  man  !  What  a  confused 
chaos,  what  a  subject  of  contradictions !  A  professed  judge 
of  all  things,  and  yet  a  feeble  worm  of  the  earth  !  The  great 
depositary  and  guardian  of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere  bundle 
of  uncertainties !  The  great  glory  and  the  crying  shame 
of  this  vast  universe  ! 
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GENERAL  LITERARY  INFORMATION  AND  BELIEF 


Romance  of  Literary  Discovery  ■  ■  The  Spectator 
To  the  merest  accident  have  we  been  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  volumes  which  arc  justly  considered  to 
rank  among  the  most  precious  relics  of  literature,  and  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  discoveries  themselves  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  often  been  made  at  a  time  when  further 
delay  would  have  made  them  impossible.  This  has  been 
particularly  noticeable  in  regard  to  the  remains  of  classical 
literature.  In  a  dungeon  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall 
Poggio  found,  corroded  with  damp  and  covered  with  filth, 
the  great  work  of  Quintillian.  In  Westphalia  a  monk 
stumbled  accidentally  upon  the  only  manuscript  of  Taci- 
tus, and  to  that  accident  we  owe  the  writings  of  a  historian 
who  has  more  influence,  perhaps,  upon  modern  prose  litera- 
ture than  any  ancient  writer,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Cicero.  The  poems  of  Propertius,  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  original  of  the  Roman  poets,  were  found  under 
the  casks  in  a  wine  cellar.  In  a  few  months  the  manuscript 
would  have  crumbled  to  pieces  and  become  illegible. 
Parts  of  Homer  have  come  to  light  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way-  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Iliad,  for  instance, 
was  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy.  The  best  of  the 
Greek  romances,  the  Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus,  which  was 
such  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Browning,  was  rescued  by  a  com- 
mon soldier,  who  found  it  kicking  about  the  streets  of  a 
town  in  Hungary.  To  turn,  however,  to  more  modern 
times,  ever)-  one  knows  how  Sir  Robert  Colton  rescued 
the  original  manuscript  of  Magna  Charta  from  the  hands 
of  a  common  tailor,  who  was  cutting  it  up  into  measures. 
The  valuable  Thurloe  State  papers  were  brought  to  light 
by  the  tumbling  in  of  the  ceiling  of  some  chambers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  The  charming  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Mon- 
tague, which  have  long  taken  their  place  among  English 
classics,  were  found  in  the  false  bottom  of  an  old  trunk  ; 
and  in  the  secret  drawer  of  a  chest  the  curious  manuscripts 
of  Dr.  Dee  lurked  unsuspected  for  years.  One  of  the  most 
singular  discoveries  of  this  kind  was  the  recovery  of  that 
delightful  volume,  Luther's  Table  Talk.  A  gentleman  in 
1626  had  occasion  to  build  upon  the  foundation  of  a  house. 
When  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  digging  they  found, 
"  lying  in  a  deep,  obscure  hole,  wrapped  in  a  strong  linen 
cloth,  which  was  waxed  all  over  with  beeswax,  within  and 
without,"  this  interesting  work,  which  had  lain  concealed 
ever  since  its  suppression  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  We  are 
told  that  one  of  the  cantos  of  Dante's  Paradiso,  which  had 
long  been  mislaid,  was  drawn  from  its  lurking  place  (it  had 
slipped  beneath  a  window  sill)  in  consequence  of  an  inti- 
mation received  in  a  dream.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Milton's  prose  works — the  essay  on  the  Doctrines  of 
Christianity— was  unearthed  from  the  midst  of  a  bundle 
of  dispatches  by  a  Mr.  I^rmon,  deputy  keeper  of  the  state 4 
papers,  in  1823.  As  years  roll  on  and  curiosity  is  more 
and  more  awakened,  such  discoveries  must  become  rarer ; 
but  probablv  many  precious  documents  are  still  lurking  in 
unsuspected  corners,  and  not  a  few  literary  discoveries 
remain  even  now  to  be  made  which  will,  when  made, 
immortalize  the  fortunate  discoverer. 

The  Romance  -  Gladstone's  Review  0/  Robert  Els  mere 
The  more  didactic  fictions  of  the  present  day,  so  far  as 
I  know  them,  arc  not  dull.  We  take  them  up,  however, 
and  we  find  that,  when  we  meant  to  go  to  play,  we  have 
gone  to  school.  The  romance  is  a  gospel  of  some  philos- 
ophy, or  of  some  religion  ;  and  requires  sustained  thought 
on  many  or  some  of  the  deepest  subjects,  as  the  only 


rational  alternative  to  placing  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
our  author.  We  find  that  he  has  put  upon  us  what  is  not 
indeed  a  treatise,  but  more  formidable  than  if  it  were. 
For  a  treatise  must  nowhere  beg  the  question  it  seeks  to 
decide,  but  must  carry  its  reader  onward  by  reasoning 
patiently  from  step  to  step-  But  the  writer  of  the  romance, 
under  the  convenient  necessity  which  his  form  imposes, 
skips  in  thought  over  undefined  distances,  from  stage  to 
stage,  as  a  bee  from  flower  to  flower.  A  creed  may  (as 
here)  be  accepted  in  a  sentence,  and  then  abandoned  in  a 
page.  But  we,  the  common  herd  of  readers,  if  we  are  to 
deal  with  the  consequences,  to  accept  or  repel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  book,  must,  as  in  a  problem  of  mathematics, 
supply  the  missing  steps.  Thus,  in  perusing  as  we  ought 
a  propagandist  romance,  we  must  terribly  increase  the 
pace ;  and  it  is  the  pace  that  kills. 

Did  Christ  Speak  Greek  The  Academy 

For  full  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Roberts  has  been 
trying  to  convince  the  world  that  Greek  was  the  language 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  that  in  that  language,  at  least, 
they  delivered  their  public  discourses,  though  they  might 
in  familiar  intercourse  make  occasional  use  of  Aramaic. 
But,  though  he  is  able  to  mention  one  "  great  scholar  "  who 
so  far  back  as  1862  wrote  in  the  Saturday  Review  that  the 
evidence  adduced  was  such  as  could  "  hardly  leave  a  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  unprejudiced  readers,"  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  many  converts  since  among  those  qualified  to 
judge.  Is  it  possible,  however,  that  the  learned  world  is 
clinging  to  a  mere  prejudice,  reluctant  to  look  facts  in  the 
face  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  scholars  are  sometimes 
as  obstinately  tenacious  of  their  opinions  as  less  enlight- 
ened people,  and  it  may  be  so  in  the  present  instance.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  a  great  and  very  difficult  confession  to 
make  that  on  such  a  point  the  world  has  been  wrong  for 
eighteen  centuries,  and  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  Dr. 
Roberts  to  set  it  right  ;  but  the  world  has  been  in  error 
before,  and,  whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  must  be  allowed 
free  course.  I  am  not,  indeed,  going  to  say  just  yet  "  al- 
most thou  persuadest  me  to  believe  "  that  Christ  spoke 
Greek  ;  but,  after  attentively  reading  Dr.  Roberts'  vol- 
ume, I  cannot  say  less  than  this — that  he  has,  in  my  judg- 
ment, made  out  a  very  strong  case,  and  has  shown  cause 
why  the  whole  question  should  be  carefully  reconsidered. 
That  Greek  was  generally  understood  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  was  the  common  medium  of  intercourse 
between  the  Jews  and  men  of  other  nationalities,  or  be- 
tween the  Palestinian  Jews  and  their  brethren  of  the  dis- 
persion, cannot,  perhaps,  be  disputed  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Roberts  does  not  deny  that  Aramaic  was  in 
daily  use  among  the  natives  in  conversing  with  one  another. 
What  he  maintains  is  that  the  Galileeans  and,  indeed,  all  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  were  at  this  time,  and  had  been  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two  past,  bi-lingual,  and  that  while  clinging  to  their 
native  patois  among  themselves,  they  were  perfectly  able 
to  understand  and  converse  in  a  language  that  passed  for 
Greek.  This  being  so,  it  really  does  not  seem  so  improb- 
able— and  the  question  after  all  is  much  more  one  of 
probabilities  than  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined — that  in 
addressing  large  multitudes,  in  which  there  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  numbers  of  foreigners,  Jesus  should  have  em- 
ployed the  language  which  would  be  most  generally  under- 
stood. If  Dr.  Roberts  had  not  gone  beyond  this,  there 
would  be  less  difficulty  in  following  him  ;  but,  apparently, 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  it  were  admitted  that  all 
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the  recorded  sayings  of  Jesus,  with  only,  perhaps,  some 
very  trifling  exceptions,  have  come  to  us  in  the  very  words 
in  which  they  were  uttered.  That  the  gospel  question 
would  be  somewhat  simplified  by  dispensing  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  assuming  an  Aramaic  source  or  sources  for  our 
Greek  gospels,  will  probably  not  be  denied.  Dr.  Roberts 
is  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  if  his  hypotheses  were 
accepted,  no  doubt  would  remain  that  we  have  the  ipsis- 
sima  verba  of  the  Lord  in  the  reports  of  his  discourses, 
parables  and  conversations  as  we  find  them  in  our  four 
gospels.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  this  seems  to  im- 
ply a  very  innocent  view  of  the  present  state  of  New  Tes- 
tament criticism  ?  That  something — indeed,  much — would 
be  gained  in  this  respect  may,  perhaps,  be  conceded.  But, 
if  there  arc  solid  grounds  for  believing  that  the  discourses 
in  St  John's  gospel,  for  instance,  are  the  free  composition 
of  the  writer,  or  at  least  deeply  colored  by  his  cast  of 
thought,  they  could  not  be  shaken  by  any  change  in 
our  judgment  as  to  the  language  which  Christ  habitually 
spoke.  And  in  all  the  gospels  there  are  passages — more 
or  fewer — which  a  rational  criticism  will  refer  to  a  later 
period  than  the  lifetime  of  Christ.  Still,  the  question  is, 
in  itself  one  of  great  interest ;  and  Dr.  Roberts  need 
not  be  dissatisfied  if  he  is  admitted  to  have  shown  that 
Greek  was  more  commonly  understood  in  Palestine  than 
perhaps  had  been  hitherto  believed. 

Literary  Self  Estimates  St.  James's  Gazette 

That  genius  is  seldom  underestimated  by  its  possessor  is 
proved  by  many  noteworthy  examples.  Southcy  and  Lan- 
dor  both  appreciated  their  own  literary  work  at  its  highest 
value.  Wordsworth  nourished  in  his  breast  a  sublime  self- 
complacency,  and,  in  spite  of  adverse  criticisms,  wrote 
calmly  on  in  the  full  assurance  that  his  poems  would  be 
unpopular,  and  in  the  full  assurance  that  they  would  be 
immortal.  Byron  was  no  better  judge  of  his  own  poetry 
than  he  was  of  other  people's.  His  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage he  thought  inferior  to  his  Hints  from  Horace,  a 
feeble  imitation  of  Pope  and  Johnson,  which  he  repeatedly 
designed  to  publish,  and  was  withheld  from  doing  only  by 
the  solicitation  of  his  friends  whom,  to  his  astonishment, 
he  could  not  bring  to  think  of  the  matter  as  he  did. 
"  There  are  two  things,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  which  I  am 
confident  I  can  do  very  well — one  is  an  introduction  to 
any  literary  work,  stating  what  it  is  to  contain,  and  how  it 
should  be  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  the  other 
is  a  conclusion  proving,  from  various  causes,  why  the  exe- 
cution has  not  been  equal  to  what  the  author  promised  to 
himself  and  the  public"  The  doctor  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  honest  critic  of  his  own  productions.  Macaulay  may 
be  ranked  among  the  writers  who  have  formed  correct 
judgments  of  their  own  works  :  "  I  have  written  several 
things  on  historical,  political  and  moral  questions  of  which 
I  am  not  ashamed,  and  by  which  I  should  be  willing  to 
be  estimated."  Horace,  in  one  of  his  finest  odes,  says  of 
himself  :  "  I  have  erected  a  monument  more  durable  than 
brass,  and  more  lofty  than  the  regal  height  of  the  pyra- 
mids." In  a  similar  strain,  Shakespeare  writes  in  one  of 
his  sonnets  : 

"  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
0/  princes,  shall  outlive  this  lofty  rhyme  ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  brightly  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmeared  with  sluttish  time." 

It  would  fail  us  to  repeat  all  the  anecdotes  that  might  be 
told  of  the  vanity  of  scholars.  Richard  Bentley,  whom 
Macaulay  calls  the  greatest  scholar  that  has  appeared  in 
Europe  since  the  revival  of  learning,  always  spoke,  wrote 
and  acted  as  if  he  considered  a  great  scholar  the  greatest 
of  men.    In  the  preface  of  his  edition  of  Horace,  he 


describes  at  some  length  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal 
critic,  and  pretty  plainly  indicates  that  he  regarded  himself 
as  that  model  individual.  If,  in  scholarship,  Samuel  Parr 
was  inferior  to  Bentley,  his  vanity  was  at  least  equally 
colossal.  "  Shepherd,"  he  once  said  to  one  of  his  friends, 
"  the  age  of  great  scholars  is  past  I  am  the  only  one  now 
remaining  of  that  race  of  men."  "  No  man's  horse  carries 
more  Latin  than  mine,"  he  one  day  observed  to  an 
acquaintance  with  whom  he  was  out  riding.  Which  goes 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  of  all  writers  great 
classical  scholars  are  the  vainest— excepting  amateur  poets. 

Haw  Chinese  History  is  Written  -  Xorth  China  Herald 
Chinese  history  is  compiled  by  a  permanent  commission 
of  accomplished  literary  men,  who  are  always  at  work 
upon  it  In  1737  an  imperial  edict  stated  that  history 
ought  not  to  be  written  for  the  emperor's  use  only,  and 
remain  shut  up  in  golden  caskets  and  marble  chambers  ; 
it  ought  to  be  made  accessible  to  all  officials,  that  they 
may  know  the  mind  of  the  emperors  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  From  the  Chinese  standpoint,  history  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  an  exact  narrative  of  events,  the  other 
a  record  of  what  the  emperor  has  said  and  done.  This 
division  originates  two  sets  of  publications  ;  one  in  which 
the  officers  speak,  the  other  in  which  the  emperor  is  the 
spokesman.  In  the  first,  the  industry  of  the  bureau  of 
history  is  run  in  the  collection  of  facts,  but  there  is  always 
a  danger  that  the  recorder  may  be  under  a  strong  court  in- 
fluence. Historical  candor  can  scarcely  find  a  place  in 
reference  to  nations  or  persons  who  have  been  in  conflict 
with  the  court.  With  this  exception,  the  array  of  facts 
thus  recorded  is  most  valuable.  The  edicts  published  in 
the  second  series  express  the  mind  of  the  emperor  He 
is  always  a  man  who  has  the  advantage  of  good  training, 
and  if  his  style  is  tolerable  and  he  happens  to  be  fond  of 
writing  his  edicts  himself,  they  will  all  be  transmitted  to 
future  times  in  full.  The  scribes,  who  stand  writing  when  he 
speaks,  translate  his  spoken  words  into  official  phrases,  and 
his  opinions  and  decisions  will  then  pass  into  official  his- 
tory, written  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  the  scribes  of 
the  cabinet  Besides  these  there  are  various  series  of  his- 
torical works— the  first  having  been  prepared  in  the 
eleventh  century — to  popularize  the  subject  and  place  the 
chief  facts  of  the  Chinese  annals  within  the  reach  of 
common  readers,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  study 
them  in  full.  The  last  of  these  has  just  been  published. 
It  deals  with  the  reign  of  Kienlung,  from  1736  to  '795, 
and  is  in  sixty  volumes.  Every  important  public  matter  is 
recorded  under  the  day  on  which  it  occurred.  The  em- 
peror has,  as  usual,  the  lion's  share  of  the  talking,  and  there 
is  room  for  him  to  say  a  good  deal  in  120  chapters. 
A  Lesson  in  Grammar  ...  Boston  Transcript 
Careless  habits  of  speech  are  among  the  prominent  faults 
of  our  young  people,  even  those  young  people  who  have 
advantages  of  schools  and  intelligent  home  surroundings. 
Recognizing  this,  the  professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Wellesley  College  has  prepared  a  list  of  "  words,  phrases, 
and  expressions  to  be  avoided,"  from  which  the  young 
(and  old)  readers  will  receive  many  serviceable  hints : 
Guess,  for  suppose  or  think.  Fix,  for  arrange  or  prepare. 
Ride  and  drive,  interchangeably.  (Americanism.)  Real, 
as  an  adverb,  in  expressions  real  good,  for  really  or  very 
good,  &c.  Some  or  any,  in  an  adverbial  sense  ;  e.  g.,  "  I 
have  studied  some,"  for  somewhat  "  I  have  not  studied 
any,"  for  at  all.  Some  ten  days,  for  about  ten  days.  Not 
as  I  know,  for  not  that  I  know.  Storms,  for  it  rains  or 
snows  moderately.  Try  an  experiment,  for  make  an  ex- 
periment. Singular  subject  with  contracted  plural  verb ; 
c.  g..  "  She  don't  skate  well."    Plural  pronoun  with  singu- 
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lar  antecedent :  "  Every  man  or  woman  should  do  their 
duty  ;  "  or,  "  If  you  look  any  one  straight  in  the  face  they 
will  flinch."  Expect,  for  suspect.  First-rate,  as  an  ad- 
verb. Nice,  indiscriminately.  'Real  nice,  may  be  doubly 
faulty.)  Had  rather,  for  would  rather.  Had  better,  for 
would  better.  Right  away,  for  immediately.  Party,  for 
person.  Promise,  for  assure.  Posted,  for  informed.  Post 
graduate,  for  graduate.  Depot,  for  station.  Stopping,  for 
staying.  Try  and  do,  for  try  to  do.  Try  and  go,  for 
try  to  go.  Cunning,  for  small,  dainty.  Cute,  for  acute. 
Funny,  for  odd  or  unusual.  Above,  for  foregoing,  more 
than  or  beyond.  Does  it  look  good  enough,  for  well 
enough.  Somebody  else's,  for  somebody's  else.  Like  I 
do,  for  as  I  do.  Not  as  good  as,  for  not  so  good  as.  Feel 
badly,  for  feel  bad.  Feel  good,  for  feel  well.  Between 
seven,  for  among  seven.  Seldom  or  ever,  for  seldom  if 
ever,  or  seldom  or  never.  Taste  and  smell  of,  when  used 
transitively.  Illustration  :  We  taste  a  dish  which  tastes  of 
pcpi»er.  More  than  you  think  for,  for  more  than  you  think. 
These  kind,  for  this  kind.  Nicely,  in  response  to  an  in- 
quiry for  health.  Healthy,  for  wholesome.  Just  as  soon, 
for  just  as  lief.  Kind  of,  to  indicate  a  moderate  degree. 
The  matter  of,  for  the  matter  with. 

Seventeenth  Century  Literature  -  New  Princeton  Review 
The  eccentricity  and  lawlessness  of  seventeenth-century 
poetry  are  now  recognized  even  by  those  who  exaggerate 
its  qualities  of  simplicity,  naivete  and  nobility.  The 
necessary  reaction  which  followed  the  lyrics  of  Quarles, 
the  epics  of  the  Fletchers,  the  tragedies  of  Goff  and  Cart- 
wright,  stranded  English  poetry  high  and  dry  upon  the 
shore  of  common  sense.  Where  invention  has  been 
strained  into  monstrosity,  a  decent  sterility  of  imagination 
began  to  reign,  and  a  generation  of  readers  whose  tastes 
had  been  positively  tortured  enjoyed  a  complete  respite 
from  enthusiasm,  familiarity  and  surprise.  In  Dryden  the 
English  nation  found  the  best  possible  leader  of  the  chorus 
for  a  condition  of  things  so  peculiar.  The  poetic  genius 
of  this  man  was  eminently  robust  and  unromantic  ;  sus- 
tained at  a  considerable,  but  never  at  a  transcendental, 
height,  his  shoulders  were  broad  enough  and  his  patience 
great  enough  to  support  the  poetry  of  his  country  through 
a  period  of  forty  years,  when  all  that  was  most  essential 
was  that  after  so  many  violent  oscillations  the  tradition  of 
verse  should  for  one  whole  generation  be  unruffled,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  destroy  the  hold  which 
poetry  still  contrived  to  maintain,  wounded  and  shaken  as 
it  had  been,  on  the  respect  of  men  of  average  intelligence. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  strong, 
popular  poet  of  a  little  invention,  indisposed  to  formal 
experiment  of  any  kind,  more  desirous  to  accompany  pub- 
lic taste  than  to  lead  it,  and  such  a  poet  the  Restoration 
revealed  in  the  panegyrist  of  Coronation. 
Indifference  to  History  -  -  -  The  Boston  Globe 
To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  the  fact  remains  that, 
beyond  a  few  names  and  dates  fixed  in  mind  by  study  in 
boyhood,  the  average  American  has  only  the  haziest  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  his  own  country  prior  to  the  civil 
war.  He  has  no  exact  knowledge  of  earlier  events.  For 
his  life  he  could  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  polity  of 
colonial  America,  or  state  the  relations  of  England  to  her 
American  dependencies.  He  has  a  cloudy  notion  that 
the  revolutionary  war  began  with  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
and  was  waged  to  assert  the  sacred  truth  that  "  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny,"  but  except  that  an  un- 
known tax,  called  the  "  Stamp  Act,"  was  levied  by  Eng- 
land, he  could  not  tell  why  his  ancestors  took  up  arms 
against  kindred  and  friends  of  the  mother  country.  Al- 
though many  diligent  and  painstaking  writers  have  publish- 
ed valuable-  works  upon  American  history,  few  citizens  of 


this  day  know  anything  of  the  diplomatic  schemes  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  John  Adams,  Arthur  Lee  and  Silas  Deane, 
which,  by  obtaining  the  French  alliance  and  securing 
loans  from  the  bankers  of  Amsterdam,  contributed  quite  as 
much  as  actual  warfare  to  the  final  success  of  the  "  em- 
battled farmers."  Of  later  events,  such  as  the  origin  of 
the  war  of  1812,  except  a  false  notion  that  it  settled  the 
alleged  right  of  England  to  impress  American  seamen  ; 
the  invention  and  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  the  important  events  of  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  liberally  educated  Americans  know  less 
than  they  know  about  the  politics  of  the  Athenians  under 
Pericles.  Now,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  an  inalienable 
right  of  a  free-born  American  to  read  or  do  what  he 
pleases,  yet  if  he  chooses  to  keep  his  mind  empty  of  his 
own  history,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  his  ignorance  is 
ascribed  to  dullness  of  intellect.  Yet  such  an  opinion 
would  be  highly  unjust.  Americans  have  always  been  well 
informed  on  the  events  in  the  ancient  and  modem  history 
of  foreign  countries.  The  great  works  of  Gibbon,  Hume 
and  Macaulay  are  almost  as  common  in  American  family 
libraries  as  the  Bible.  In  fact,  many  common  school-bred 
American  boys  and  girls  could  easily  instruct  Europeans 
upon  the  history  of  Europe,  though  their  parents  find  it 
hard  work  to  remember  what  has  happened  in  America. 
A  Literary  Treasure  -  .Vert'  York  Tribune 

A  literary  treasure,  the  loss  of  which  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity had  not  ceased  to  deplore  since  Tilly  despoiled  the 
Heiliggeist  Kirche  of  the  famous  Bibliotheca  Palatina  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  has  recently  been  restored  to  the 
old  Palatine  town  by  purchase  from  France.  It  is  the 
manuscript  known  as  the  Manessiche  Liederhandschrift, 
which  contains  not  only  the  most  valuable,  but  also  the 
largest  collection  of  medixval  lyrics  extant.  The  collec- 
tion was  made  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Rudiger  Manesse  and  his  son,  Knights  and  Councillors  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  It  consists  of  a  volume  of  429  pages, 
medium  folio,  of  splendid  parchment,  on  which  have  been 
copied  minnesongs  of  not  less  than  140  poets,  including 
emperors,  kings,  princes  and  counts,  besides  the  great 
minnesingers  of  Germany.  The  initials  are  illuminated, 
and  many  of  the  poets  arc  dignified  by  portraits  in  colors, 
each  filling  a  page,  and  displaying  the  crest,  armor,  shield, 
etc.,  peculiar  to  the  noble  singer.  Elector-Palatine  Fred- 
erick IV.  bought  the  volume  in  Switzerland  in  1607  for  the 
Electoral  Library.  After  Tilly's  ravages  it  went  to  Rome, 
and,  in  the  subsequent  division  of  the  booty,  to  Paris,  where 
it  was  long  one  of  the  gems  of  the  National  Library.  The 
Germans  tried  to  recover  it  along  with  other  MSS.  under 
the  treaty  of  1815,  but  the  French  managed  to  keep  it.  So 
highly  is  it  esteemed  in  Germany  that  at  the  five  hundredth 
celebration  of  Heidelberg  University  in  1886  the  Baden 
Ministry's  festival  gift  consisted  of  a  photographic  fac- 
simile with  one  of  the  portrait  pages  reproduced  in  colors. 
Popular  Poetry — J  as.  X.  Matthews  The  Writer 

A  study  of  the  great  epics  and  lyrics  of  the  world  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  poets  rarely  handled  abstruse  and  abstract 
subjects,  and  if  they  did  so  at  all,  their  language  was 
largely  metaphorical.  People  care  very  little  for  faith, 
hope,  love,  death,  etc,  in  the  abstract.  They  want  to  feel 
the  pulse  and  the  heart- warmth  of  individuality.  They 
want  the  "  airy  nothings  "  to  have  a  "  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  Back  of  every  verse  must  be  the  man  or 
woman, — not  any  man  or  woman,  but  some  living,  breath- 
ing reality  of  the  flesh.  The  sentiments  may  be,  and  often 
should  be,  of  universal  import  and  applicability,  but  the 
poet,  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  give  spirit  and  charm 
to  his  work  and  awaken  sympathy,  must  deal  with  the  in- 
dividual person  or  thing. 
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JOURNALISTIC  APHORISMS— WITTY  AND  MOST  WISE 


Flics  don't  bother  the  busy  roan. — Philadelphia  Call. 

Never  allow  a  fish  to  lie  if  it  can  be  hung.— Graphic. 

Unconstitutional — Mince  pie. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

Don't  be  downcast,  young  man,  if  people  call  you  fresh. 

The  rake  would  like  to  be  in  your  shoes.— Boston  Courier. 

The  best  policeman  is  the  man  who  makes  the  fewest 
arrests. — Toronto  Globe. 

Many  a  bald-headed  man's  heirs  fall  out  after  his 
death.— Philadelphia  Call. 

A  good  man  with  bad  friends  is  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood.— New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Neither  reputation  nor  a  fence  can  be  strengthened  by 
whitewash.— New  York  Journal. 

Some  men  are  bom  great,  and  some  fortunately  live 
in  pivotal  States.— Boston  Herald. 

It  is  curious  how  sweet  a  honey-bee  is  at  one  end,  and 
how  bitter  he  is  at  the  other. — Life. 

Silence  is  the  severest  criticism,  but  most  wives  don't 
seem  to  know  it. — Somerville  Gazette. 

The  man  who  ruleth  his  own  house  is  greater  than  he 
who  painteth  a  town. — Texas  Sittings. 

There  is  little  satisfaction  in  calling  a  dog  a  cur  after  he 
has  died. — Syracuse  Christian  Advocate. 

He  who  laughs  last  laughs  best,  for  he  knows  what  he 
laughs  for. — Bowie  (Texas)  Labor  Sunbeam. 

Words  generally  express  themselves.  But  do  they  pay 
the  express  charges  ? — Kentucky  State  Journal. 

How  the  Father  of  his  Country  would  stare  to  see  the 
size  of  his  family  nowadays.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Counting  the  chickens  before  the  eggs  are  laid  is  the 
pastime  of  the  modern  prophet. — Vineyard  Herald. 

There  are  no  bricks  in  Connecticut— at  least  there  is  a 
parrot  there  more  than  sixty  years  old. — The  Judge. 

When  a  man  in  a  bar-room  talks  loud  and  says  he  is  a 
gentleman,  no  other  testimony  is  needed. — Picayune. 

When  a  man  is  deemed  reliable  out  in  Montana  they 
say,  "  He'll  stand  without  hitchin'." — Omaha  Herald. 

It  is  proper  to  carve  out  your  own  fortune,  but  you  should 
not  chisel  other  people  in  doing  it.— Boston  Bulletin. 

A  man  who  don't  know  anything  is  pretty  sure  to  tell  it 
the  first  chance  he  gets. — Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Advice  is  a  useless  thing — a  wise  man  doesn't  need  it  and 
a  fool  won't  have  it. — Vicksburg  Commercial  Herald. 

A  silent  partner  is  one  who  supplies  the  money  and  keeps 
his  mouth  shut  when  it  is  being  squandered.— Picayune 

There  is  only  one  spot  on  the  memory  of  Moses  and  that 
is  the  persistency 'with  which  he  played  Pharaoh. — Sun. 

It  is  good  for  a  man  to  love  his  enemies,  if  he  can  do 
so  without  injuring  his  friends. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

The  more  you  have  to  do  with  an  Indian,  the  more 
firmly  you  become  convinced  that  he  is  a  red  skin. — Puck. 

The  world  owes  every  man  a  living,  and  is  never  slack 
in  paying  it  to  a  good  collector. — Smith villc  (Ga.)  News. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  things  that  the  freshest 
men  generally  tell  the  stalest  stories. — Boston  Commercial. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  look  back  at  one's  own  mistakes 
when  there  is  so  much  more  fun  in  watching  the  mistakes 
of  hundreds  of  other  people. — Hotel  MaU. 

The  hardest  of  all  church  debts  to  get  rid  of  is  the  spir- 
itual mortgage  held  by  some  powerful  and  mean  predeces- 
sor.— Syracuse  Christian  Advocate. 

He  is  a  bold  man  who  dares  always  to  say  what  he 
thinks.  Besides  being  bold  he  is  generally  and  particularly 
an  awful  bore. — Somerville  Journal. 


Science  now  claims  that  every  atom  has  a  little  soul. 
There  are  men  who  seem  to  have  swapped  souls  with 
atoms. — Martha's  Vineyard  Herald. 

Considering  how  much  easier  it  is  to  tell  the  truth  than 
it  is  to  He,  we  cannot  help  being  astonished  at  some  of  the 
things  we  hear. — Somerville  Journal. 

It  is  the  unoccupied,  idle  people  who  most  feel  the  heat. 
The  idle  man  has  not  only  the  actual  heat,  but  all  that  is  in 
his  mind. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Dignity  is  a  good  thing  for  an  elephant,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  but  a  man  who  is  alive  and  kicking  has  very 
little  use  for  it— Atlanta  Constitution. 

They  are  not  bribing  juries  in  the  best  families  of  the 
city  just  now.  The  custom  has  probably  gone  out  of 
style  for  the  present. — Chicago  Times, 

Pure  and  undefiled  religion  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  a  man's  politics  pure,  but  politics  as  a  purifier  of 
religion  is  no  good. — Decatur  (Texas)  Post. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  society  women  were 
to  specially  set  apart  a  day  upon  which  to  receive  their 
dearly  beloved  children. — Philadelphia  Call. 

Don't  keep  time  to  the  tune  of  another's  ambition. 
Throw  your  shoulders  back,  step  out  from  the  hips  and 
strike  a  gait  of  your  own. — Philadelphia  Call. 

True  it  is  that  "the  good  men  do  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones,"  but  it  is  not  very  frequently  necessary  to  en- 
large the  coffin  for  that  purpose. — Boston  Post. 

Thousands  of  people  are  trying  the  various  anti-fat 
remedies  during  the  present  hot  spell.  The  best  anti-fat 
remedy  is  to  let  it  alone. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

When  a  man  learns  to  mind  his  own  business  and  leave 
the  affairs  of  others  alone  he  accomplishes  a  success  as 
great  as  falls  to  mortals. —Martha's  Vineyard  Herald- 
Men  who  jump  at  a  conclusion  are  not  the  most  agree- 
able in  the  world.  They  are  half  way  out  of  a  theater 
before  the  curtain  is  down. — New  Orleans  Picayune- 

If  there  was  one-half  the  effort  made  to  punish  crimi- 
nals that  is  made  to  screen  them  from  punishment  we 
would  have  less  crime.— Quitman  (Ga.)  Herald. 

Good  men  at  heart  do  their  good  deeds  in  a  way  to  spoil 
them.  If  a  Christian  cannot  be  great  and  gracious  too, 
let  him  by  all  means  be  gracious.— Chicago  Standard. 

If  you  want  to  know  bow  mean  a  person  can  be,  just 
quit  trying  not  to  be  mean  for  a  day  or  two.  Our  capac- 
ity in  this  direction  is  very  large.— Christian  Advocate. 

Not  easy  to  put  more  truth  into  the  same  number  of 
words  than  in  this  from  Mr.  Puddefoot :  "  When  you  are 
among  lions  you  must  be  a  Daniel."— Chicago  Tribune. 

Marry  for  love  if  you  will  but  be  careful  that  your 
benevolence  is  large  enough  to  include  plain  justice  for  the 
despised  but  chance-taking  grocer.— Burlington  Free  Press. 

A  lazy  man  has  been  tracking  New  Yorkers  around  to 
see  why  they  rush  so.  He  has  discovered  that  they  rush 
in  order  to  have  more  time  to  loaf.  This  is  about  the  size 
of  it  in  every  city. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  things  easiest  to  attain  are  not  necessarily  the  most 
desirable.  You  can  find  plenty  of  rotten  fruit  on  the 
ground,  but  you  must  climb  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
tree  for  the  best  apples. — Boston  Transcript 

When  a  lawyer  asks  a  witness  if  he  is  sure  he  is  telling 
the  truth  he  expects  the  man  to  promptly  reply  :  "  No,  sir  ; 
I  am  committing  perjury."  If  he  did  not  expect  it  he 
would  not  ask  such  a  silly  question.— Detroit  Free  Press. 
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IN  A  MINOR  KEY — SORROW,  SENTIMENT,  TENDERNESS 


Inconstant —  Unidentified 
Inconstant !    O  my  God  1 

Inconstant  t  when  a  single  thought  of  thee 
Sends  all  my  shivering  blood 

Back  on  my  heart  in  thrills  of  ecstacy  ? 


Inconstant  !  when  I  feel 
That  thou  hast  loved  me — wilt  love  to  the  last — 

Is  joy  enough  to  steal 
All  fear  from  life— the  future  and  the  past  ? 

Inconstant  !  when  to  sleep 
And  dream  that  thou  art  near  me  is  to  learn 

So  much  of  heaven  ?   I  weep 
Because  the  earth  and  morning  must  return. 

Inconstant  !    Ah,  too  true  ; 
Turned  from  the  rightful  shelter  of  thy  breast. 

My  tired  heart  flutters  through 
The  changeful  world— a  bird  without  a  nest. 

Inconstant  to  the  crowd 
Through  which  I  pass,  as  to  the  skies  above 

The  fickle  summer's  cloud  : 
But  not  to  thee— oh,  not  to  thee,  dear  love  I 

I  may  be  false  to  all 
On  earth  besides,  and  every  tender  tie 

Which  seems  to  hold  in  thrall 
This  weary  life  of  mine  may  be  a  lie ; 

But,  true  as  God's  own  truth. 
My  steadfast  heart  turns  backward,  evermore. 

To  that  sweet  time  of  youth 
Whose  golden  tide  beats  such  a  barren  shore. 

Inconstant !  Not  my  own 
The  hand  which  builds  this  wall  between  01 

In  its  cold  shadow,  grown 
To  perfect  shape,  the  flower  of  love  survives. 

God  knows  that  I  would  give 
All  other  joys,  the  sweetest  and  the  best, 

For  one  short  hour  to  live 
Close  to  thy  heart,  its  comfort  and  its  rest 

But  life's  not  always  dark  - 
The  sunlight  goldens  many  a  hidden  slope  ; 

The  dove  shall  find  its  ark 
Of  peaceful  refuge  and  of  patient  hope. 

I  yet  shall  be  possessed 
Of  woman's  need — my  small  world  set  apart — 

Home,  love,  protection,  rest. 
And  children's  voices  singing  through  my  heart. 

By  God's  help  I  will  be 
A  faithful  mother  and  a  tender  wife— 

Perhaps  even  more— that  He 
Hath  chastened  the  best  glory  from  my  life. 

But  sacred  to  this  love 
One  small,  sweet  chamber  of  my  heart  shall  be  ; 

No  foot  shall  ever  cross 
The  silent  portal  sealed  to  life  and  thee. 

And  sometimes,  when  my  lips 
Are  to  my  first-born's  clinging  close  and  long. 

Draining  with  bee-like  sips 
All  of  its  lily  heart -will  it  be  wrong 

If,  for  an  instant,  wild 
With  precious  pain.  I  put  the  truth  aside. 

And  dream  it  is  thy  child 
That  I  am  fondling  with  such  tender  pride  ; 


And  when  another's  head 
i  on  thy  heart,  if  it  should  ever 
To  be  my  own  instead, 
O  darling,  hold  it  closer  for  the  dream. 

God  will  forgive  the  sin. 
If  sin  it  is.   Our  lives  are  swept  so  dry, 

So  cold,  so  |>assion  clean, 
Thank  Him  death  comes  at  last— and  so  goo<l-by ! 

The  Majority— Tracy  Robinson— Boston  Transcript 
How  fare  they  all,  they  of  the  pallid  faces, 
Beyond  our  power  to  beckon  their  return  ? 
How  is  it  with  them  in  the  shadow  places  ? 

How  shall  we  learn 
Their  solemn  secret  ?    How  can  we  discover. 
By  any  earnest  seeking,  the  true  way 
Unto  the  knowing  in  what  realm  they  hover, 

In  what  high  day. 
Or  in  what  somber  shadows  of  the  night. 
They  arc  forever  hidden  from  our  sight  ? 

We  question  vainly.  Yet  it  somehow  pleases. 
When  they  have  spoken  the  last  sad  good-by, 
It  somehow  half  the  pain  of  parting  eases, 

That  in  the  sky. 
In  the  vast  solitudes  of  stars  and  spaces, 
There  may  be  consciousness  and  life  and  hope. 
And  that  when  we  must  yield  to  death's  embraces, 

There  may  be  scope 
For  the  unfolding  of  the  better  powers, 
So  sadly  stifled  in  this  life  of  ours. 

Right  and  Wrong— George  Macdonald 
Alas  !  how  easily  things  go  wrong ; 
A  sigh  too  much  or  a  kiss  too  long. 
And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain. 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

Alas  !  how  hardly  things  go  right ! 
'Tis  hard  to  watch  on  a  summer's  night. 
For  the  sigh  will  come  and  the  kiss  will  stay, 
And  the  summer's  night  is  a  winter's  day. 

And  yet  how  easily  things  go  right 
If  the  sigh  and  kiss  of  the  winter's  night 
Come  deep  from  the  soul  in  the  stronger  ray 
That  is  born  in  the  light  of  the  winter's  day. 

And  things  can  never  go  badly  wrong 
If  the  heart  be  true  and  the  love  be  strong  ; 
For  the  mist  if  it  comes,  and  the  weeping  rain 
Will  be  changed  by  love  into  sunshine  again. 

Tenderness  —Sunday  Dispatch 
Not  unto  every  neart  '*  God's  good  gift 

Of  simple  tenderness  allowed  ;  we  meet 
With  love  in  many  fashions  when  we  lift 

First  to  our  lips  life's  waters,  bitter-sweet, 
Love  comes  upon  us  with  resistless  power 

Of  curblcss  passion,  and  with  headstrong  will ;  ~ 
It  plays  around  like  April's  breeze  and  shower. 

Or  calmly  flows,  a  rapid  stream,  and  still 
It  comes  with  blessedness  unto  the  heart 

That  welcomes  it  aright,  or — bitter  fate  ! — 
It  wrings  the  bosom  with  so  fierce  a  smart, 

That  love,  we  cry,  is  cruder  than  hate. 
And  then,  ah  me  1  when  love  has  ceased  to  bless. 
Our  broken  hearts  cry  out  for  tenderness  ! 

We  long  for  tenderness  like  that  which  hung 

About  us  lying  on  our  mother's  breast ; 
A  selfish  feeling,  that  no  pen  or  tongue 

Can  praise  aright,  since  silence  sings  it  best. 
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A  love  as  far  removed  from  passion's  heat 

As  from  the  chilliness  of  its  dying  fire, 
A  love  to  lean  on  when  the  failing  feet 

Begin  to  totter,  and  the  eyes  to  tire. 
In  youth's  brief  hey-day  hottest  love  we  seek, 

The  reddest  rose  we  grasp— but  when  it  dies, 
God  grant  that  later  blossoms,  violets  meek. 

May  spring  for  us  beneath  life's  Autumn  skies  ! 
God  grant  some  loving  one  be  near  to  bless 
Our  weary  way  with  simple  tenderness  1 

The  Human  Auction — Giorge  R.  Sims— The  Refer te 

Ho  !  here  are  lives  by  the  score  to  sell ! 
Up  to  the  platform,  gents,  and  bid  ; 

Make  me  an  offer,  they'll  pay  you  well- 
All  of  'em  ripe  for  tne  coffin  lid. 

Here  is  a  woman  pinched  and  pale. 
Plying  her  needle  for  daily  bread; 

Give  me  a  shirt  for  her — more  on  sale, 
Dying  !  gentlemen — dying  ! — dead  ! 

A  family,  six  in  number  here, 

Fresh  from  a  cellar  in  London  Town  ; 
Mother  her  sixth  confinement  near. 

Father  and  brats  with  fever  down, 
Twas  Pestilence  spoke  then,  was  it  not  ? 

"  An  open  sewer,"  I  think  he  said  : 
Well,  his  offer  shall  buy  the  lot. 

Dying  !  gentlemen  ! — dying  ! — dead. 

Now,  good  customer,  here's  a  chance, 

A  thousand  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
Wielders  of  muskets,  sword  and  lance, 

Armed  and  drilled  for  the  deadly  strife. 
General  Warfare  lifts  his  hand— 

■•  A  bullet  for  each,"  cries  the  gent  in  red, 
No  offer  but  his — fast  flows  the  sand. 

Dying  !  gentlemen  !— dying  ! — dead, 

A  body  of  toilers  worn  and  weak, 
Clerks  and  curates  and  writing  men — 

Look  at  the  flush  on  each  sunken  cheek, 
Mark  the  fingers  that  grasp  the  pen  ! 

Come,  good  gentlemen,  can't  we  deal  ? 
Has  Drudgery's  eye  for  bargains  fled  ? 

He  offers,  at  least,  the  price  of  a  meal- 
Dying  !  gentlemen— dying  ! — dead  1 

Continuities-  Walt  Whitman-Sew  York  Herald 
Nothing  is  ever  really  lost,  or  can  be  lost, 
No  birth,  identity,  form— no  object  of  the  world, 
Nor  life,  nor  force,  nor  any  visible  thing  : 
Appearance  must  not  foil,  nor  shifted  sphere  confuse  thy  brain. 
Ample  ar*  time  and  space— ample  the  field  and  nature. 
The  body,  sluggish,  aged,  cold— the  embers  from  earlier  fires. 
The  light  in  the  eye  grown  dim  shall  duly  flame  again  ; 
The  sun  now  low  rises  for  mornings  and  for  noons  continual ; 
To  frozen  clods  ever  the  spring's  invisible  land  returns 
With  grass  and  flowers  and  summer  fruits  and  corn. 

Looking  Back — Henry  J.  Livermore — Boston  Traveler 
What  is  this  face  on  my  memory's  mirror. 

That  smiles  with  the  witchery  sparkling  like  wine  ? 
Come  back,  you  sweet  face— let  me  look  at  you  nearer ; 
Come  back,  burning  kisses  that  used  to  be  mine. 

With  a  sad  smile  I  think  of  that  tie  so  soon  broken  ; 

How  happy  we  were  in  our  carelessness  then  ? 
How  light  were  the  soft  loving  words  which  were  spoken, 

How  hushed— never  more  to  be  spoken  again. 

So  lightly  I  wooed  her,  so  lightly  she  yielded. 
So  blind  were  we  both  to  the  future  or  past, 

So  dear  were  the  weapons  that  gay  Cupid  wielded. 
What  wonder  our  love  was  not  that  which  binds  fast ! 


Tis  sad  to  look  back  on  youth's  follies  and  fancies. 
When  love  played  mad  pranks — always  ending  in  tears  ; 

Yet  'tis  sadder  to  feci  that  those  passionate  glances 
Are  chilled  by  the  ice  of  these  pitiless  years. 

Two  Sinners  "—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox— S.  F.  News-Letter 

There  was  a  man,  it  was  said  one  time. 

Who  went  astray  in  his  youthful  prime. 

Can  the  brain  keep  cool  and  the  heart  keep  quiet 

When  the  blood  is  a  river  that's  running  riot  ? 

And  the  boys  will  be  boys,  the  old  folks  say, 

And  a  man's  the  better  who's  had  his  day. 

The  sinner  reformed,  and  the  preacher  told 

Of  the  prodigal  son  who  came  back  to  the  fold 

And  the  Christian  people  threw  open  the  door 

With  a  warmer  welcome  than  ever  before. 

Wealth  and  honor  were  his  to  command 

And  a  spotless  woman  gave  him  her  hand, 

And  the  world  strewed  their  pathway  with  flowers  a-bloom. 

Crying,  "God  bless  lady  and  God  bless  groom  !  " 


We  parted  like 
With  tears  and 

Yet  'mid  feasting 
And  smoking 


from  sweet  dreamland  awaking, 
moment  of  aching  regret  ; 
wine  was  our  youthful  leave-taking, 
our  last  cigarette  ! 


There  was  a  maiden  went  astray. 
In  the  golden  dawn  of  iife's  young  day. 
She  had  more  passion  and  heart  than  head. 
And  she  followed  blindly  where  fond  love  led. 
And  love  unchecked  is  a  dangerous  guide. 
To  wander  at  will  by  a  fair  girl's  side. 

The  woman  repented  and  turned  from  her  sin. 

But  no  door  opened  to  let  her  in  ; 

The  preacher  prayed  that  she  might  be  forgiven, 

But  told  her  to  look  for  mercy  in  heaven. 

For  this  is  the  law  of  the  earth  we  know. 

That  the  woman  is  scorned,  while  the  man  may  go. 

A  brave  man  wedded  her,  after  all. 

But  the  world,  said,  frowning,  "  We  shall  not  call.' 

The  Funeral  of  Hope— Richard  Liles 
I  have  been  to  the  funeral  of  all  my  hopes. 
And  entombed  them  one  by  one  ; 
Not  a  word  was  said. 
Not  a  tear  was  shed, 
When  the  mournful  task  was  done. 

Slowly  and  sadly  I  turned  me  around 
And  sought  my  silent  room  ; 
And  there  alone, 
By  the  cold  hearthstone, 
I  wooed  the  midnight  gloom. 

And  then  as  night  with  deepening  shade. 
Lowered  above  my  brow, 
I  wept  o'er  days 
When  manhood  s  rays 
Were  brighter  far  than  now. 

The  dying  embers  on  the  hearth 
Gave  out  their  flickering  light. 
As  if  to  say. 
That  is  the  way 
Thy  life  shall  close  in  night. 

I  wept  aloud  in  anguish  sore, 
O'er  the  blight  of  prospects  fair  ; 

While  demons  laughed. 

And  eager  quaffed 
My  tears,  like  nectar  rare. 

Through  Hell's  red  hall  an  echo  rang. 
An  echo  loud  and  long, 

As  in  the  bowl 

I  plunged  my  soul. 
In  the  night  of  madness  strong. 

And  there,  within  that  sparkling  glass, 
I  knew  the  cause  to  lie ; 
This  ail  men  own, 
From  zone  to  zone. 
Yet  millions  drink  and  die. 
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THE  GIDDY  THRONG— FADS,  FOIBLES  AND  FASHIONS 


Talking  Back  New  York  Graphic 

"There  is  nothing  on  earth  more  farcical  to  me,"  said 
one  of  the  gayest  of  married  society  women,  "  than  the 
sermons  of  preachers  about  the  wretched  inward  lives  and 
heart-sickness  of  society  women.  I  just  read  a  sermon  the 
other  day  in  which  an  uproarious  revivalist  was  deploring 
the  misery  of  a  hollow  life-  What  docs  this  sanctimonious 
old  brother  know  about  hollow  lives  ?  Why  does  he  take 
hollow  lives  to  ring  his  changes  upon  ?  Why  don't  he 
speak  of  the  hopeless  lives  of  women  at  the  washtub  and 
the  cooking-stove  ?  There  are  just  as  many  Godless  women 
at  those  occupations  as  in  the  whirl  of  society.  Women 
can  be  hollow  anywhere.  Society  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  We  arc  more  caviled  at  simply  because  we  make  a 
show.  We  dress  well  and  drive  in  carriages,  and  the  crowd 
stares,  and  good,  religious  people,  pointing  out  some  one 
among  us,  shake  their  heads  in  pity  and  say :  '  Look  at 
that  gay  butterfly  creature-  She  married  that  old  man  for 
his  money.  She  is  utterly  heartless,  and  yet  she  must  suf- 
fer sometimes  when  midnight  leaves  her  alone  with  her 
soul.'  Not  nearly  so  wretched,  my  dear,  good  people,  is 
this  heartless  devotee  of  fashion  as  a  young  girl  living  in 
the  country,  who  recently  married  a  rich  old  codger  for 
his  ducats.  The  old  fellow  makes  her  work,  she  hates 
him,  and  has  no  diversions  in  the  way  of  balls,  operas  and 
fine  clothes.  Women  in  every  station  of  life  are  constantly 
selling  themselves.  It's  not  a  crime  patented  by  fashion- 
able society.  There  are  more  alleviations  to  a  sale  mar- 
riage in  gay  life  than  any  other.  People  may  talk  con- 
science till  they  die,  but  conscience  can  be  kept  pretty 
quiet  in  the  body  of  a  beautiful  woman  surrounded  by  ad- 
miration and  luxury."  "  But  don't  you  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  pure,  high,  Christian  life  ?  "  "  Cer- 
tainly I  do,  and  I  believe  it's  the  only  life  that  brings  all 
perfect  peace,  but  how  few  women  of  any  class  know  such 
a  life.  The  majority  of  humanity  is  sinful.  There  is  self- 
ishness and  want  of  heart  equally  distributed  in  every 
class.  A  lot  of  ranting  is  done  about  the  worldly  mother 
who  leaves  her  children  to  the  care  of  servants.  Of  course 
such  a  woman  is  not  an  ideal  mother,  but  the  children  are 
not  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  those  of  the  equally  heartless 
mother  of  a  lower  class  who  is  too  slovenly  and  trifling  to 
take  proper  care  of  her  offspring  and  too  poor  to  hire  ser- 
vants to  take  care  of  them.  I  tell  you  the  preachers  are 
all  wrong.  The  worldly  society  woman,  next  to  the  per- 
fect and  rarely  found  Christian  woman,  is  the  happiest  on 
earth.  In  my  girlhood  I  gave  romance  a  few  smiles  and 
tears.  I  played  at  love,  but  my  rearing  by  a  worldly 
mother  did  not  leave  mc  with  a  large  amount  of  heart  at 
eighteen.  We  were  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  my 
mother  taught  me  to  think  money  the  greatest  good.  I  had 
quite  a  desperate  love  affair  the  year  before  I  made  my 
money  match.  He  was  a  blond  and  sang  tenor.  I  met 
him  the  other  day  threadbare  with  a  string  of  little  children 
at  his  heels.  He  had  that  exhausted,  hacked  look  common 
to  men  with  empty  pockets  and  large  families.  I  was 
driving  by  in  my  carriage  with  my  two  little  girls.  I  leaned 
over  and  kissed  the  lot  as  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  my 
present  happy  state  welled  up  from  my  heart."  "  And 
you  didn't  have  an  instant's  heart  throb  or  a  momentary 
regret  ?"  "Do  you  know,"  lifting  her  large,  laughing  eyes, 
"  that  I  wouldn't  be  the  mother  of  that  seedy  singer  and 
those  decidedly  rusty  little  brats  for  anything  in  Christen- 
dom I    It  was  a  little  hard  to  give  him  up  at' the  time. 


We  made  beautiful  pictures  of  love  in  a  cottage,  and  all 
that,  but  when  my  husband  came  along  with  money  and  a 
four-story  brown-stone  residence,  the  cottage  tumbled, 
never  to  be  regretted."  "  But  how  could  you  bear  to 
marry  a  man  without  loving  him  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  woman 
must  love  or  hate  the  man  she  marries."  "  So  I've  read 
in  books  and  been  told  by  romantic  young  women.  I'm 
neither  a  novel  heroine  nor  the  embodiment  of  romance. 
My  husband  is  not  an  Apollo.  He  has  stiff,  black  hair 
and  very  large  teeth,  two  things  I  had  ever  railed  against 
in  early  girlhood,  and  he  is  not  as  old  as  my  desire  to  be- 
come a  widow  would  have  him  ;  still,  as  a  husband  he  is 
about  the  best  a  woman  could  have.  He  pays  my  bills 
and  never  grumbles,  is  submissive,  uncomplaining,  thinks 
me  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  earth,  and  likes  me  to 
go  out  and  have  attention."  "But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  when  you  grow  old  and  the  attention  ceases  ?  "  "I 
won't  care  for  the  kind  of  admiration  then  that  I  have 
now.  The  young  fellows  will  be  nice  to  me  then  for  my 
girls.  They  are  both  lovely  children,  and  will  make  hand- 
some women.  I  shall  be  young  again  in  their  love 
affairs  and  entertainments."  "Are  you  bringing  them 
up  with  the  same  view  of  life  presented  by  your  own 
mother  ?  "  "  Why,  of  course  ;  my  girls  must  marry  rich. 
If  they  really  fall  in  love  with  rich  men,  I  shall  consider 
their  destiny  complete  ;  but  if  not,  I  shall  urge  the  marry- 
ing of  money  without  love  as  the  next  best  thing,  and 
shall  be  content  in  believing  their  lives  as  happy  as  my  own." 

The  Fall  Shades       ■       -  AMlinery  Trade  Review 

The  syndicate  of  Paris  manufacturers  have  adopted  the 
following  as  the  leading  colors  for  the  coming  season  : 

Emcraude — a  deep,  rich,  emerald  green. 

Scarabec — a  dark,  yellowish  green. 

Couroncou — a  shade  lighter  than  scarabee. 

Pcupliere — a  shade  lighter  than  couroncou. 

Nil— a  light  water  green. 

Couquelicot — a  rich,  blood  red. 

Cardinal — a  dark  scarlet. 

Boulanger — a  bright,  live  blood  red. 

Bouton  d'or — a  gold  yellow. 

Mais — a  straw  yellow. 

Volcan— a  reddish  tcrra-corta.  • 

Alezan — a  dark  reddish  brown. 

Pactole — a  light,  golden  brown. 

Oxide— a  dark  slate. 

Lionceau — a  dark  fawn. 

Heron — a  gray  drab. 

Luciole— a  gend'arme  blue. 

Her  Defenseless  Lips  •  -  San  Francisco  Argonaut 
When  the  last  knot  was  tied  and  she  was  bound  to  the 
chair  by  the  gentle  instance  of  some  half  dozen  silk  cra- 
vats, she  said  :  "  I  hope  that  you  have  not  so  far  misunder- 
stood the  indulgence  I  have  shown  you  as  to  suppose  that 
I  will  actually  permit  you  to  kiss  me.  With  an  eloquence 
of  which  I  had  not,  I  confess,  thought  you  capable,  you 
have  depicted  the  happiness  which  I  should  confer  upon 
you  if  I  allowed  you  to  tie  me  to  this  chair,  so  to  disable 
mc  that  I  could  not  prevent  your  wresting  from  my  defense- 
less lips  that  kiss  which  I  am  not,  alas !  at  liberty  to  give 
you.  Penetrated  by  the  ardor  of  your  prayers  and 
impressed  by  the  subtlety  of  your  reasoning,  I  consented  to 
submit  to  this  duress  :  but  you  must  not  forget  that  it  was 
upon  the  expressed  condition  that  you  should  content 
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yourself  with  seeing  me  in  this  kissable  position,  and 
should  not  attempt  to  exercise  the  power  which  I  have 
rashly  given  you.  With  your  corporeal  eye  you  may  con- 
template my  helplessness,  but  you  may  kiss  me  with  the 
lips  of  your  imagination  only."  "  But — "  said  he.  "  But 
I  am  very  severe  ?  Possibly.  And  yet  1  have  already 
made  an  enormous  concession.  I  know  how  much  you 
love  me,  and  I  appreciate  the  fervid  emotions  which  glow 
in  your  eyes  at  this  moment.  You  have  never  before  been 
enabled  to  look  your  heart  into  mine.  I  am  deprived  of 
my  fan,  my  handkerchief — of  all  the  intrenchments  behind 
which  a  woman  retreats  when  she  can  no  longer  sustain, 
unprotected,  the  bombardment  of  her  dearest  foe.  Is  not 
this  enough  ?  Your  fancy  is  surely  not  less  active  than 
mine — and  I  confess  to  you  that  I  can  almost  feel  your 
kiss — my  lips  quiver,  my  heart  is  beating  in  plunges  rather 
than  in  pulsations.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  expe- 
rience none  of  these  delicious  pains  ?  "  "  Oh  !  More — 
but — "  said  he.  "  But  you  cannot  prevail  upon  me  to 
enlarge  the  latitude  I  have  already  given  you.  I  see  that 
my  kindness  was  perhaps  mistaken,  and  that  you  are  not  a 
little  tantalized.  I  sincerely  commiserate  your  feelings.  But 
it  has  always  been  my  pleasure  to  afford  an  exemplary  ex- 
ception to  the  frailty  of  my  contemporaries.  If  you  knew 
what  a  compensation  one  finds  in  the  consciousness  of  recti- 
tude—if you  knew  how  sweet  it  is  to  me  when  I  return  from 
my  clandestine,  but  innocent,  visits  to  the  studios  of  my  vas- 
sals to  realize  that  my  lips  are  still  my  husband's,  and  his 
only!"  Her  voice  was  full  of  tears,  tears  of  resignation.  Her 
face  shone  with  the  glorified  sadness  and  proud  abnegation 
which  one  often  sees  on  the  brow  of  a  young  girl  just  before 
it  is  concealed  by  the  veil  of  religious  vocation.  And  yet 
— so  full  is  the  gamut  of  a  woman's  countenance — her  lips 
still  bore  the  traces  of  the  imagined  kiss  For  a  moment 
he  rested  his  nervous  artist's  hand  upon  an  easel  at  his  side, 
struggling,  perhaps,  with  the  remnant  of  that  passion  which 
these  saintly  words  had  almost  quelled.  Then  taking  his  pa- 
lette-knife, as  if  he  dared  not  trust  himself  long  enough  to 
untie  the  knots,  he  moved  toward  her  chair.  The  knife  still 
in  his  grasp,  he  placed  his  hand  at  her  back,  and,  with  the 
fervor  of  a  fasting  love,  kissed  her  full  on  the  soft,  moist 
lips.  "  Ah,"  said  she,  as  with  reluctant  tenderness  he 
loosed  the  bonds  to  which  he  owed  so  great  a  happiness, 
"  how  much  my  husband  deserves  my  gratitude,  in  that  he 
has  chosen  a  friend  so  worthy  of  my  esteem  and  of  his  ! 
Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to  count  among  one's 
acquaintances  a  man  at  once  so  subtle  and  so  forcible  as 
you— a  man  who  knows  how  to  spare  a  woman  of  propri- 
ety that  remorse  which  is  the  worst  of  agonies.  Thanks  to 
your  ingenious  brutality,  I  have  no  share  in  the  fault  into 
which  you  have — by  a  passion  perhaps  invincible — been 
led.  I  can  now  return  to  my  husband  and  present  my  lips 
to  him  for  a  kiss  with  a  conscience  void  of  reproach." 

Bald-headtd  Womtn  -  -  St.  Louis  Globt-Dtmocrat 
"  An  innocent  young  fellow  came  in  yesterday,"  said 
Mrs.  Donate  the  celebrated  worker  in  hair,  "and  asked 
me  why  women  are  never  bald-headed.  I  at  first  won- 
dered where  he  had  lived  all  his  days,  and  then,  consider- 
ing that  he  was  not  in  the  trade  and  didn't  know  the 
schemes  that  women  have,  I  pitied  him.  The  fact  is, 
there  are  more  bald-headed  women  than  there  are  men 
with  shiny  pates.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  The  richer  the  food  the  poorer  the  sus- 
tenance given  the  egg  of  the  hair.  It  receives  more  exter- 
nal attention,  to  be  sure,  and  that  partially  makes  up  for 
it,  but  you  would  be  surprised  to  be  behind  the  scenes  and 
see  a  woman  prominent  in  the  best  society,  and  who  the 
night  before  bore  her  head,  adorned  with  a  luxuriant  mass 


of  '  woman's  glory,'  proudly  aloft — you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  her  in  here  with  not  a  hair  on  her  head,  bow- 
ing the  polished  cranium  meekly  before  the  brush  of  one  of 
my  maids,  while  the  latter  arranged  the  V-shaped  bangs 
(which  are  all  the  rage  now,  everything  in  hair-dressing 
tending  to  a  point)  or  the  Grecian  knot  (the  style  for  full 
dress),  so  artistically  as  to  deceive  even  her  husband. 
What  a  sensation  these  maids  of  mine  could  create  could 
they  reach  the  husbands  of  many  of  the  society  women  of 
St.  Louis.  Many  a  man  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a 
wife  with  what  he  thinks  an  original  head  of  hair.  One 
well-known  woman,  residing  in  the  West  End,  came  in  the 
other  day  and  said  her  husband  was  prone  to  pull  her  hair, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  her  chignon  could  be  made  proof 
against  this  danger.  We  fixed  it  on  with  paste,  and  since  her 
locks  have  held  out.  Women  who  use  hair  restoratives 
do  not  get  bald.  Factory  girls  seldom  get  bald.  But  if 
you  intend  getting  a  society  girl  for  a  wife,  fasten  her  hair 
to  a  bush  unbeknown  to  her  and  then  surprise  her  into 
starting  suddenly.  If  her  '  crown  of  glory '  doesn't  give 
way  you  are  pretty  safe,  though  that  will  not  be  absolute 
proof.  Women  not  bald-headed  !  Poor  innocence  !  " 
The  Origin  of  Fashion  .  -  -  Tk*  London  World 
The  well-spring  of  fashion  nowadays  is  the  cocotte  or  the 
actress.  Fashion  is  born  of  a  double  need — the  desire  to 
attract  attention  for  some,  and  for  others  the  instinct  of 
imitation,  the  necessity  of  doing  and  looking  as  others  do. 
It  is  a  necessity  for  the  cocotte  to  make  herself  remarked, 
while  a  lady  will  avoid  wearing  an  eccentric  hat  or  dress. 
In  her  coiffure  alone  a  Parisienne  will  sometimes  venture 
on  a  novelty.  Thus,  it  was  at  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
that  some  ladies  belonging  to  republican  and  governmental 
circles  risked  the  coiffure  in  the  form  of  a  Phrygian  cap, 
with  the  hair  rolled  up  from  the  neck  and  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  This  coiffure  was  remarked  and  imitated,  and 
is  now  making  its  way  around  the  world.  The  long  man- 
tles at  present  all  the  rage  in  Paris  were  "  created,"  through 
the  intermediary  of  Felix,  by  Mme.  Grisier-Montbazon  at 
the  Nouveautes  last  winter,  and  ratified  by  Mile.  Cerny  in 
the  Affaire  Clemenceau  with  slight  modifications.  Now 
you  see  nothing  but  long  mantles,  some  of  black  satin 
lined  with  satin  of  rose  chamois,  sulphur  yellow,  or  lilac  ; 
others  of  Veronese  green,  others  of  soie  changeante,  others 
of  striped  woolen  materials  imitating  the  limousine  worn 
by  carters  :  some  simply  drawn  in  round  the  neck,  others 
with  honeycomb  plaits ;  open  in  front  so  as  to  show  the 
corsage  and  the  skirt,  drawn  in  at  the  waist  over  the  tour- 
nure,  and  falling  at  the  sides  from  the  shoulders  in  long 
sculptural  folds.  This  mantle,  we  have  seen,  was  invented 
several  months  ago,  early  in  the  winter,  and  yet  it  is  only 
just  becoming  general  Why  ?  Because,  although  a  cos- 
tume may  be  found  successful  on  the  stage,  it  will  go  no 
further  unless  the  demi-mondaincs  adopt  it  ;  and  during 
the  winter  these  interesting  members  of  society  play  only  a 
minor  role,  for  want  of  places  to  show  themselves.  The 
consequence  is  that  their  season  begins  only  with  the  Con- 
cours  Hippique,  the  spring  race  meetings,  and  the  opening 
of  the  summer  places  of  amusement  like  the  Hippodrome, 
the  Circus,  the  Jardin  de  Paris,  and  the  Salon,  which  are 
frequented  for  purposes  of  study  by  the  dressmakers,  by 
the  draughtsmen  for  fashionable  journals,  by  the  manufac- 
turers for  exportation,  and  by  the  designers  for  the  great 
shops  like  the  Louvre  and  the  Bon  Marched  This  period 
of  creation  and  propagation  of  new  fashions  will  reach  its 
apogee  at  the  Grand  Prix,  and  so  Paris  will  be  provided 
with  ideas  to  work  upon  until  next  season.  When  a 
new  model  has  been  "  lance,"  as  the  commercial  term 
says,  by  the  cocottes,  the  ladies  adopt  it  with  modifications 
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and  attenuations;  then  it  gets  published  in  the  fashion  jour- 
nals ;  then  it  is  manufactured  by  the  Bon  Marchc  ;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  it  has  penetrated  the 
various  strata  of  the  Parisian  middle  classes,  it  spreads  over 
the  provinces,  and  finally  disappears  in  the  Bohemian 
dancing  saloons  at  Petersburg,  and  in  the  stony  and  tnore 
barren  parts  of  Connecticut.  As  with  dresses  and  mantles, 
so  with  hats  and  bonnets,  the  propagators,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  creators  of  new  forms,  are  the  actresses  and  the 
cocottes,  who  are  therefore  most  important  and  indispen- 
sable auxiliaries  in  the  commerce  of  the  "  couturier  "  and 
the  "  modiste,"  which  in  Paris  alone  produces  an  annual 
movement  of  some  five  hundred  millions  of  francs. 
The  Hair  Groom  Mew  York  Sun 

"  I'm  not  a  hair-dresser,"  she  said,  "  I'm  a  hair-groomer. 
I  don't  do  up  hair  at  all.  I  only  comb  the  hair  and  give 
it  that  general  attention  which  every  woman's  hair  de- 
mands two  or  three  times  a  week.  There  are  lots  of 
women  in  the  city  who  are  in  this  business  and  who  would 
scorn  to  call  themselves  professional  hair-dressers."  She 
was  an  elderly  lady,  tall  and  slender,  and  dressed  neatly 
and  with  excellent  taste,  in  black.  Her  manners  were 
gentle  and  refined.  "I  was  cornered  and  I  had  to  do 
it,"  she  said-  "  I  had  to  earn  my  living  suddenly,  and 
the  only  way  I  could  think  of  to  do  so  at  my  age  was  to 
care  for  women's  hair.  My  mother  was  for  years  an  in- 
valid. She  had  beautiful  hair,  and  it  used  to  soothe  and 
quiet  her  to  have  me  comb  her  hair  and  stroke  it  softly. 
In  this  way  I  learned  to  care  for  the  hair,  especially  that 
of  nervous  women.  There  are  a  great  many  women  of 
course,  of  the  so-called  upper  classes  who  can't  afford 
to  keep  maids  and  yet  who  want  their  hair  cared  for 
regularly.  They  don't  like  to  have  professional  hair- 
dressers around  them,  either.  It  is  to  such  women  I  look 
for  my  patronage.  What  do  I  do  to  the  hair  ?  Well, 
first  I  rub  it  dry  with  a  soft  and  then  with  a  hard  brush. 
I  don't  put  a  lot  of  water  and  '  cleaning  stuff '  upon  the 
hair  at  first,  as  some  do,  but  after  I  have  the  dandruff 
all  out,  I  wet  the  hair  with  a  simple  solution  which 
I  know  to  be  effective  and  not  deleterious  ;  then  I  rub  and 
brush  the  hair  dry  again.  Next  comes  the  trimming.  I 
pull  out  the  gray  hairs  one  by  one,  taking  care  to  pull  them 
so  that  the  scalp  is  not  lacerated  and  the  hair  cells  them- 
selves destroyed.  There  is  a  great  art  in  pulling  out  hairs. 
You  must  pull  them  in  the  direction  in  which  they  lie  in  the 
scalp  just  as  you  would  a  sliver  of  wood  from  your  hand, 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  entered.  Men  or  women  can't 
pull  out  gray  hairs  themselves,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  see  that  they  arc  pulling  the  hairs  out  on  the 
proper  slant.  Finally,  I  trim  the  hair.  I  cut  each  individual 
hair  separately  so  as  to  make  it  even  with  the  others. 
When  the  hair  is  gathered  up  in  the  hand  and  cut  square 
across  in  a  lump,  as  it  were,  with  the  scissors,  the  straggling 
hairs  are  not  reached.  The  result  is  only  to  make  the  hair 
shorter  and  quite  as  uneven  as  before.  Then  I  part  the 
hair  simply  and  do  it  up  plainly.  If  women  want  their  hair 
done  up  in  fancy  styles,  they  mustn't  come  to  me." 
English  and  American  Manners      -       The  Berlin  Gatette 

The  American  gentleman  of  high  social  position  is,  as  a 
rule,  thoroughly  polite  and  considerate  in  his  manners. 
An  English  gentleman  of  the  same  class  is  infinitely  ruder 
when  he  wants  to  be,  although  no  one  can  be  more  elegant 
when  the  humor  suits  him.  An  Englishman  considers  that 
whatever  he  does  is  right ;  the  fact  that  he  does  it  makes 
it  right.  Americans  are  modest  in  this  matter,  and  are 
willing  to  govern  themselves  by  certain  rules  of  polite 
society.  Englishmen  draw  lines,  and  expect  every  other 
nationality  to  respect  them.    I  have  heard  anecdotes  that 


it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  believe,  illustrative  of 
the  rudeness  of  the  English  gentlefolk.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  up  my  mind  whether  this  rudeness  of  speech 
comes  from  an  intention  to  be  rude  or  merely  from  plain 
speaking.  I  heard  a  foreigner,  not  an  Englishman,  say  at 
a  lady's  table  that  he  would  take  some  more  of  the  soup 
because  he  knew  that  it  was  good,  and  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  dinner  that  followed  would  be  ;  when  he  had 
a  good  thing  he  wanted  to  make  sure  of  it.  His  wife 
expostulated  with  him  in  a  playful  way,  but  he  replied 
indignantly  that  he  was  not  a  hypocrite,  that  he  was  sim- 
ply honest.  I  sometimes  think  that  this  is  the  motive  that 
impels  some  English  people  to  say  the  unpleasant  things 
that  they  are  so  fond  of  saying.  And  yet  when  an 
Englishman  says  a  rude  thing  he  does  not  say  it  with  the 
brutality  of  an  American.  It  is  never  accompanied  with 
profanity.  Indeed,  profanity  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Ameri- 
can climate.  I  heard  an  Englishman  say,  not  long  ago, 
that  the  reason  he  liked  to  be  associated  with  a  certain 
man  in  business,  although  that  man  was  not  very  prompt 
in  paying  him  his  salary,  was,  that  he  always  spoke  to  him 
as  a  gentleman,  and  never  swore  at  him.  Another  man  who 
offered  him  a  better  position,  he  hesitated  to  go  with  be- 
cause he  peppered  his  conversation  with  oaths.  Not  that 
the  Englishman  was  such  a  tenderfoot,  but  he  did  not  like 
such  rough  language.  He  said  that  it  irritated  him  to  have 
a  man  say  to  hiin,  even  though  he  meant  to  be  perfectly 
amiable,  "  Where  the  h—  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? " 
It  was  a  form  of  greeting  which,  while  intended  to  be  cor- 
dial, was  unpleasant.  He  did  not  deny  that  Englishmen 
swore,  but  he  said  he  never  heard  oaths  among  the  same 
class  of  Englishmen  as  were  used  by  Americans  of  the 
same  set.  Of  course  you  do  not  expect  to  hear  a  woman 
use  profane  expressions,  but  an  English  woman  will  not 
use  any  of  the  violent  words  that  even  an  American  lady 
has  in  her  vocabulary.  You  may  offend  an  English  woman 
to  the  last  point  of  her  endurance,  but  she  will  only  be 
"vexed,"  or,  under  unusually  strong  emotion,  "very 
vexed."  I  notice  that  the  young  Americans  whose  lives 
arc  devoted  to  imitating  English  manners  are  very  soft 
spoken,  and  their  great  aim  seems  to  be  self -suppression. 
They  consider  it  bad  form  to  show  any  emotion  at  all. 
Amateur  Drunkards  •        •       San  Francisco  Post 

How  wine-bibbing  has  grown  of  late  years  among  our 
girls  only  an  old  observer  like  myself  or  the  head  of  the 
house  who  foots  the  bills  can  understand.  It  is  something 
perfectly  shocking,  and  the  weddings,  receptions  and  blow- 
outs in  general  are  few  that  do  not  wind  up  with  almost  an 
orgie  among  the  late  ones.  Why,  at  one  of  those  affairs  the 
other  night  I  saw  a  young  woman,  who  is  now  in  her  second 
season  out,  stand  at  the  table  and  drink  her  pint  of  Perrier 
Jouet  out  of  a  goblet.  "  Ain't  she  a  thoroughbred  ? " 
exclaimed  young  Ducats,  who  stood  by  her.  And  the 
silly  girl  was  ready  to  dash  off  another  bumper  of  the  same 
size.  On  all  sides  were  young  women  drinking  their  wine, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  showing  in  their  flushed  faces  and 
flashing  eyes  the  effect  of  their  tippling.  This,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  houses  in  this  city, 
and  whatever  was  thought,  not  one  word  of  remonstrance 
was  uttered  while  the  scene  was  on.  I  am  told  that  at  another 
gathering  of  a  recent  date  the  wine  was  so  plentiful  and  the 
license  so  general  that  some  of  the  young  women  in  their 
exaltation  endeavored  to  climb  up  the  tent  pole  of  the 
marquee  in  which  the  supper  had  been  spread.  I  am  told, 
further,  that  on  another  occasion,  when  the  women  went 
upstairs  to  put  on  their  wraps  preparatory  to  going  home, 
some  of  them  were  unable  to  find  their  way  out  unassisted. 
Remember,  all  these  scenes  took  place  not  at  gatherings  of 
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sirens  on  the  coast,  but  at  social  assemblages  in  the  houses 
of  our  "  best  society."  How  much  of  drunkenness  there  may 
be  in  private  among  young  women  I  do  not  attempt  to  say, 
but  if  these  public  exhibitions  narrated  are  an  evidence  of 
a  certain  predilection,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  curse 
is  widespread.  Have  I  spoken  too  plainly  of  this  awful 
subject  ?  Have  I  said  more  than  can  be  vouched  for  by 
those  who  have  kept  their  eyes  about  them  ?  I  think  not. 
Beautiful  Ntcks       •  .Vrw  York  Graphie 

"  A  woman  with  a  white  neck  never  conceals  it  "  is  one 
of  the  social  axioms.  For  the  last  few  years,  ever  since, 
in  fact,  the  Princess  of  Wales  became  the  leader  of  Amer- 
ican and  London  fashions,  the  white  neck  has  been  in 
eclipse.  The  Princess  has  a  deep  scar,  caused  by  an  ab- 
scess under  the  skin,  and  to  conceal  this  blemish  the  high 
collar  on  day  dresses  and  the  broad  band  of  velvet  and 
jewels  by  night  were  adopted.  Like  most  fashions,  this 
one  was  born  to  soothe  royal  vanity,  and  it  must  be  con- 
ceded it  has  proved  a  blessing  to  many  a  long-necked  com- 
moner. Now,  however,  there  is  a  threatened  revolt  among 
the  young  beauties  with  white  round  throats;  they  say  with 
the  usual  cruelty  of  youth,  that  the  Princess  would  be  glad 
enough  to  dispense  with  her  chokers  if  she  could,  and  they 
will  not  be  governed  by  her  scar  any  longer.  For  tailor- 
made,  severe  street  gowns,  yes ;  but  for  the  house,  no  ! 
Aided  and  abetted  by  M.  Worth,  the  girls  are  showing 
their  necks  in  a  most  distracting  way.  At  the  theater  the 
other  night  the  back  of  the  loveliest  white  neck  divided  at- 
tention with  "  Jim  the  Penman,"  whenever  the  curtain  fell, 
for  the  beautiful  line  of  the  soft  brown  hair  on  that  white 
skin,  the  graceful  curves  of  the  jaw  where  it  joined  the 
neck,  and  then  the  roundness  of  the  contours,  were  stud- 
ies in  which  an  artist  might  have  reveled.  To  exhibit  all 
this  loveliness  the  Frenchy  gown  was  devoid  of  any  band. 
Trying  ?  Welt,  slightly,  but  then  that  is  the  charm  of  it 
Only  the  young  and  fair  may  venture  to  uncover  this  por- 
tion of  the  human  anatomy.  English  girls  are  famous  for 
their  columnar  necks.  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  are  of 
the  finer  mold,  and  their  necks  like  their  wrists  and  ankles, 
are  more  slender  than  those  of  the  fair  but  massive  daugh- 
ters of  Albion.  Mrs.  Langtry,  for  instance,  has  a  perfectly 
set  neck  ;  the  back  of  it  is  what  the  Greeks  call "  kiss- 
able,"  and  so,  too,  was  this  demoiselle's  who  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  occupants  of  two  scats  behind  her  at  the 
theater  last  week.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  this  pure 
Greek  type  appears  on  this  side,  though  now  it  is  to  be  a 
fashion  it  will  doubtless  develop  among  American  beauties, 
for  Americans  have  a  way  of  being  what  they  desire. 
Presbyterian  Wkiskers       -      -      -      A'ew  York  Tribune 

A  paper  in  this  city  the  other  day  spoke  of  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  as  having  Presbyterian  whiskers.  I 
Am  unable  to  describe  such  whiskers  exactly,  but  1  am 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  side  whiskers  set  pretty 
well  back  on  the  face,  and  having  no  connection  with  the 
mustache.  Indeed  I  don't  know  but  that  the  mustache 
should  be  shaved  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  the  ideal 
Presbyterian  whiskers.  The  Methodist  type  of  hirsute 
adornment  is  somewhat  different,  consisting  of  a  full  beard, 
well  trimmed,  and  with  no  mustache.  It  used  to  be  so 
that  you  could  nearly  always  tell  a  Methodist  parson  by 
looking  at  his  beard  ;  but  alas  !  those  good  old  days  are 
gone,  and  you  can  now  sec  Methodist  clergymen  with 
fashionably  trimmed  beards  and  curled  mustaches,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  from  Wall  Street  brokers.  In  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  there  arc  different  types  of 
face  adornment  The  Anglo-Catholic  priest  is  shaven  and 
shorn,  just  like  bis  Roman  Catholic  brother.  By  the  way, 
one  reason  for  this  regulation,  I  believe,  is  that  it  enables  the 


officiating  clergyman  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion 
more  decently  and  reverently.  The  Broad  Churchman 
doesn't  cultivate  any  type  of  whiskers,  but  follows  what- 
ever fashion  best  suite  his  physiognomy.  The  Low  Church- 
man used  to  cultivate  the  Presbyterian  style  of  whiskers,  the 
object  being  to  make  the  whiskers  as  silky  and  ethereal 
looking  as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  a  special  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  face  soft  and  of  a  bloodless  white. 
As  the  old-fashioned  Evangelical  clergymen  were  men  of 
singularly  pure  lives  and  given  to  no  excesses  of  any  kind, 
they  generally  looked  that  way.  The  effect  of  all  this 
was  enhanced  by  the  high  silk  hat,  clerical  dress  and  white 
choker  which  they  habitually  wore.  There  are  queer 
inconsistencies  in  human  nature.  These  men  spent 
their  lives  in  denouncing  the  formalism  of  Rome,  and  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  they  adopted  a  most  rigid  formal- 
ism. But  perhaps  each  man  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  was  his  own  pope.  The  High  Church- 
man doesn't  run  so  much  to  peculiar  styles  in  whiskers  as 
to  Anglicanism  in  dress  and  pronunciation,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  dignified  port,  suggestive  of  the  English  bishop. 
Sometimes  they  look  very  pompous  and  forbidding ;  but 
at  heart  they  arc  good  fellows  and  do  a  useful  work  for  their 
Church.  A  little  familiarity  with  them  will  rub  off  their 
ecclesiastical  veneer,  and  discover  them  to  be  practical 
Americans  with  a  genuine  love  of  the  democratic  social 
system  out  of  which  they  have  been  produced. 
On  the  Installment  Plan       -       -       The  American  Hebrew 

There  is  one  grand  scheme  that  has  caused  me  frequently 
to  wonder  why  it  has  not  been  brought  into  general  appli- 
cation, in  view  of  the  ingenuity  and  genius  that  is  lying 
around  loose  :  and  that  is  the  getting  of  a  wife  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  ;  that  is,  I  don't  mean  the  wife,  but  the 
dowry.  There  are  a  good  many  fathers  who  couldn't 
spare  $5,000  cash  down,  but  who  could  readily  pay  in  in- 
stallments of  say  $500  or  $1000  per  year.  Notes  could  be 
given,  and  even  mortgages  on  land  for  security  of  payment 
at  the  stated  periods,  say  from  one  to  ten  years.  A  fail- 
ure to  pay  would  enable  the  husband  to  foreclose.  His 
money  would  be  safe  at  any  rate,  don't  you  see. 
Queer  Binding        ....       Providence  Journal 

Extravagance  in  binding  has  frequently  furnished  an 
opening  for  the  display  of  fantastic  tricks  and  fads.  In  a 
bookseller's  catalogue  was  once  an  advertisement  of  a 
Latin  copy  of  Apuleius's  Golden  Ass,  bound  in  the  skin 
of  an  ass.  A  book  relating  to  Jeffrey  Hudson,  the  cele- 
brated dwarf,  was  bound  in  a  piece  of  the  silk  waistcoat  of 
Charles  I.  Fox's  historical  works  were  bound  in  fox  skin, 
and  Bacon's  works  were  dressed  out  in  hog  skin.  One 
offspring  of  the  French  Revolution  was  the  grim  humor 
of  binding  books  in  human  skin.  France  was  not  alone  in 
this  practice.  In  various  parts  of  England  the  skin  of  mur- 
derers has  been  tanned  and  used  to  bind  books.  The  pub- 
lic library  of  Bury  St  Edmands  has  a  book  containing  the 
account  of  the  trial  of  a  man  for  murder  bound  in  his  own 
skin.  Eccentricities  of  binding  in  such  as  skins  of  cats, 
crocodile,  mole,  seal,  wolf,  tiger,  bear,  etc.,  abound.  The 
use  of  cloth  jn  binding  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
In  1835  Archibald  Leighton  introduced  cloth  for  covers, 
the  first  books  so  bound  being  Byron's  complete  works. 

A  man  "stops  "  at  a  hotel  when  he  lodges  for  one  night ; 
he  "  stays  "  when  he  is  well  fixed  ;  he  "  puts  up  "  when  he 
is  given  a  sky  parlor;  he  is  a  "guest  of  the  landlord" 
when  he  does  not  pay.— New  Orleans  Times. 

If  a  delinquent  and  a  half  should  come  up  and  pay  a 
dollar  and  a  half  in  a  year  and  a  half  an  editor  and  a  half 
would  then  stand  some  chance  of  getting  a  meal  and  a 
half  occasionally.— Smithvillc  (Georgia)  News. 
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GLUTTONY  — SOME  MONSTROUS  APPETITES* 


"Gluttony,"  says  the  Shepherd  in  Wilson's  Noctcs  Am- 
brosianae,  "  may  be  defined  as  an  immoral  and  unintel- 
Icctual  abandonment  of  the  sowl  o'  man  to  his  gustative 
nature.  I  defy  a  brute  animal  to  be  a  glutton.  A  swine's 
no  glutton.  Nae  creatur  but  man  can  be  a  glutton.  All 
the  rest  are  prevented  by  the  definition."  Not  much  fault 
can  be  found  with  this  definition  of  gluttony,  except  in  one 
rather  important  particular — that  the  craving  for  food  is 
not  always  prompted  by  desire  to  indulge  the  palate,  but 
is  caused  by  what  is  virtually  a  disease.  There  are  several 
cases  of  this  kind  recorded  in  the  various  medical  jour- 
nals, two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  relate  to  French- 
men. In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicates,  Dr. 
Percy  relates  that  of  a  soldier  named  Tarare.  This  man 
was  born  near  Lyons  and  came  up  to  Paris,  where  his  first 
exploit  was  to  eat  a  basket  of  apples  at  a  friend's  expense. 
On  various  occasions  he  swallowed  a  series  of  corks  and 
other  indigestible  materials,  which  produced  such  violent 
colic  that  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and, 
while  being  examined,  almost  managed  to  swallow  the 
watch-chain  and  seals  of  the  surgeon  in  attendance.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age,  when  only  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds,  he  could  eat  twenty-four  pounds  of  beef  in  as 
many  hours.  One  day  he  was  observed  to  seize  a  large 
cat,  and,  after  sucking  his  blood,  left,  in  a  very  short 
time,  only  cleanly-picked  bones,  the  hair  being  rejected,  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour,  like  that  of  other  camivora. 
He  was  fond  of  serpents  and  eels,  swallowing  them  whole. 
On  another  occasion  he  consumed  in  a  few  minutes  a 
repast  spread  out  for  fifteen  German  workpeople,  of  milk, 
etc.,  after  which  he  was  blown  out  like  a  balloon.  In  the 
presence  of  some  officers  he  swallowed,  at  one  sitting, 
thirty  pounds  of  liver  and  lights.  On  one  occasion  he  fell 
under  suspicion  of  having  eaten  a  child  fourteen  months 
old.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  was  of  mild  and  gentle  man- 
ners and  aspect.  After  death  his  stomach  was  found  in  a 
very  diseased  condition.  The  other  case  is  related  by  a 
writer  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  who  tells  that 
a  Frenchman  named  Charles  Domery,  aged  twenty-one,  six 
feet  three  inches  high,  and  thin,  though  well  made,  when  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Liverpool,  consumed  in  one  day  four 
pounds  of  cow's  udder  and  ten  pounds  of  beef,  both  raw, 
together  with  two  pounds  of  tallow  candles  and  five  bottles 
of  porter.  He  was  allowed  the  rations  of  ten  men,  and 
still  was  not  satisfied.  Some  ancient  and  mediaeval  cases 
must,  however,  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  Thus  Fuller,  in 
his  Worthies,  states  that  one  Nicholas  Wood,  of  Harrison, 
in  Kent,  ate  a  whole  sheep  raw,  costing  sixteen  shillings — 
a  good  sum  in  those  days — at  one  meal,  and  at  another 
time  thirty  dozen  pigeons.  At  Sir  W.  Sidney's,  in  the 
same  county,  he  ate  as  many  victuals  as  would  have  served 
•  thirty  men.  At  Lord  Wooton's  mansion  he  devoured  at 
one  dinner  eighty-four  rabbits,  which,  by  computation  of 
half  a  rabbit  each  man,  would  have  served  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  men.  He  once  ate  at  his  breakfast  eighteen 
yards  of  black  pudding.  Mr.  Fuller  even  asserts  that  he 
devoured  a  whole  hog  at  one  sitting,  with  three  pecks  of 
damsons — which  is  rather  a  large  order,  both  to  consume 
and  believe.  But  Wood's  exploits  pale  before  those  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  Albinus,  who  would  devour  more  than 
a  bushel  of  apples  at  one  time  just  by  way  of  an  appetizer ; 
he  would  eat  at  his  breakfast  five  hundred  figs,  one  hun- 


•  From  the  London  Standard. 


dred  peaches,  ten  melons,  twenty  pounds  of  grapes  and 
four  hundred  oysters.  After  such  a  meal,  well  may  Lep- 
sius,  who  relates  the  story,  exclaim,  "  Fye  upon  him  ;  God 
keep  such  a  curse  from  the  earth  ! "  Of  one  Phagan,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  Aurelianus,  it  is  related  that  at 
one  meal  he  would  eat  a  whole  boar  and  drink  more  than 
three  gallons  of  wine.  When  an  individual  of  this  kind 
was  presented  to  King  James  1.,  and  that  monarch  was 
informed  that  he  could  cat  a  whole  sheep  at  a  single 
meal,  James  inquired  what  he  could  do  in  any  other  way 
more  than  another  man  ?  When  answered  that  he  could 
not  do  so  much,  "  Hang  him,  then,"  said  the  king,  "  for  it 
is  unfit  a  man  should  live  that  eats  as  much  as  twenty  men 
and  cannot  do  so  much  as  one. "  Hardicanutc  was  so  great 
a  glutton  that  one  of  his  historians  calls  him  "  Swine's 
mouth."  His  tables  were  covered  four  times  a  day  with 
the  most  costly  viands  that  the  air,  sea  or  land  could  fur- 
nish. His  gluttony  killed  him,  for  he  fell  down  dead  at  a 
wedding  banquet  at  Lambeth,  and  with  him  expired  the 
Danish  sway  in  England.  But  gluttony  is  everywhere  to 
be  found.  In  rural  England  eating  matches  are  common 
to  this  day.  One  held  at  a  small  village  in  Yorkshire  some 
time  ago,  between  two  men  named  Gubbins  and  Muggins, 
was  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  local  excitement.  A 
countryman,  leaving  the  place  a  little  before  the  match 
came  to  a  conclusion,  was  stopped  by  almost  every  one 
on  the  road  with  the  query,  "  Who  beats  ?  How  does 
the  match  get  on  ? "  and  so  forth,  to  which  he  answered, 
"  Why,  oi  don't  exactly  knaw  ;  they  say  Gubbins  'II  get  it, 
but  oi  thinks  Muggins  '11  beat  'im  yet,  for  when  I  left  he 
wor  only  two  geese  and  a  turkey  behind  him."  Southey 
narrates  an  anecdote  of  a  large  eater  who  would  probably 
have  held  his  own  with  either  Gubbins  or  Muggins.  "  I 
saw  Major  Cartwright,"  he  writes,  "  in  1791.  I  was  visit- 
ing with  the  Lambs  at  Hamstead,  in  Kent,  at  the  house  of 
Hodges,  his  brother-in-law ;  we  had  nearly  finished  dinner 
when  he  came  in.  He  desired  the  servant  to  cut  him  a 
plate  of  beef  from  the  sideboard.  I  thought  the  footman 
meant  to  insult  him  ;  the  plate  was  piled  to  a  height  which 
no  ploughboy,  after  a  hard  day's  fasting,  could  have  lev- 
eled ;  but  the  moment  he  took  up  his  knife  and  fork  and 
arranged  the  plate,  I  saw  he  was  no  common  man.  A 
second  and  a  third  supply  soon  vanished.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lamb,  who  had  never  before  seen  him,  glanced  at  each 
other;  but  Tom  and  I,  with  school  boys'  privilege,  kept  our 
eyes  riveted  upon  him  with  what  Dr.  Butt  would  have 
called  the  gaze  of  admiration.  '  I  see  you  have  been  look- 
ing at  me,'  said  he,  when  he  had  finished.  '  I  have  a  very 
great  appetite.  I  once  fell  in  with  a  stranger  at  a  shooting 
season,  and  we  dined  together  at  an  inn.  There  was  a  leg 
of  mutton,  which  he  did  not  touch.  I  never  have  more 
than  two  cuts  to  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  the  first  takes  all  one 
side,  and  the  second  all  the  other ;  and  when  I  have  done 
this,  I  lay  the  bone  across  my  knife  for  the  marrow.  The 

stranger  could  refrain  no  longer.    '  By  ,  sir,'  said  he, 

'  I  never  before  saw  a  man  eat  like  you. '  "  A  counselor- 
at-lawof  Charles  I.'s  time,  named  Mallett,ate,at  one  time, 
an  ordinary  meal  provided  in  Westminster  for  thirty  men, 
at  one  shilling  each,  which  at  that  time  was  sufficient  to 
provide  an  excellent  dinner.  His  practice  being  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  him  with  good  meat,  he  fed  generally  on 
offals,  or  livers,  hearts,  etc.  He  lived  to  almost  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  ate  as  moderately  as  other 
men  of  his  day  and  generation. 
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1  met  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  the  other  evening  a 
veteran  politician  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  and  for  an  hour 
or  more  he  chatted  roost  interestingly  of  the  ambitious 
men  whose  political  careers  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
acceptance  of  Cabinet  portfolios.  "  The  man  of  influ- 
ence who  has  any  designs  on  the  future  always  shows  his 
sense  by  declining  a  Cabinet  appointment,"  said  he,  "  for 
hard  work,  poor  pay  and  a  political  grave  are  about  the 
only  rewards  that  await  him  if  he  accepts-  This  has  been 
my  observation  for  forty-five  years,  and  it  holds  good  to- 
day. How  many  can  remember  the  men  who  composed 
the  war  Cabinet  of  President  Lincoln  ?  Nearly  all  of  them 
had  the  Presidential  bee  buzzing  in  their  ears,  but  all 
of  them,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  dead  and  almost 
forgotten.  Chase,  by  all  odds  the  brainiest  and  broadest 
man  in  the  Cabinet,  saw  his  Presidential  hopes  vanish 
when  Lincoln,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  put  him  out  of 
the  way  by  making  him  Chief  Justice.  Seward  won  fame 
as  Secretary  of  State,  but  his  Presidential  prospects — be 
was  Lincoln's  chief  opponent  in  the  Convention  of  i860— 
were  killed  the  day  he  left  the  Senate  to  accept  that  office. 
Stanton  died  three  days  after  Grant  made  him  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  wom  with  disease  and  broken  by  dis- 
appointment. Speed,  whom  Lincoln  made  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  remembrance  of  early  friendship,  but  who  never 
proved  equal  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  became  a  country 
lawyer  in  Kentucky,  and  died,  almost  forgotten,  not  long 
ago.  Harlan,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  slid  into 
obscurity  by  way  of  the  Alabama  Claims  Court,  of  which 
he  was  the  head  until  its  affairs  were  wound  up  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  The  Cabinet  of  Andy  Johnson  has  fared 
even  worse  than  that  of  Lincoln.  McCulloch,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  accidentally  recalled  to  his  old 
position  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Arthur  Adminis- 
tration, but  he  is  emphatically  a  back  number.  What  of 
the  twenty-five  men  who  were  members  of  Grant's  Cabinet 
during  his  two  terms  ?  Many  of  them  are  dead,  and  of 
those  still  living  Don  Cameron,  who  held  the  portfolio  of 
War  for  a  short  time,  is  the  only  one  in  active  politics. 
Elihu  B.  Washburne,  the  first  Secretary  of  State,  and 
subsequently  a  prominent  candidate  for  President,  for 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  quite  recently,  led 
a  retired  life  and  ranked  among  the  bygones.  The  same 
is  true  of  Hamilton  Fish,  who  succeeded  him.  E.  R. 
Hoar  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Attorney-General's  office 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  his 
nomination  for  Chief  Justice,  and  forced  him  to  go  back 
to  his  law  practice  in  Boston.  Richardson  is  rich  and 
still  a  prominent  figure  in  Washington  society,  but  his 
career  as  the  head  of  a  department  is  almost  forgotten. 
Bristow's  prosecution  of  the  whisky  cases  ended  his 
public  career.  He  is  now  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  demand- 
ing and  receiving  big  fees,  but  taking  no  part  in  politics. 
Boutwcll  is  a  Washington  claim  agent.  Creswell  allowed 
the  public  to  forget  that  he  was  ever  Postmaster-General 
while  he  drew  a  fat  salary  from  the  Alabama  Claims  Court. 
Taft  is  practicing  law  in  Cincinnati.  Belknap,  dismissed 
from  the  Cabinet  in  disgrace  because  his  wife  had  disposed 
of  a  few  post-traderships  for  money,  now  has  a  law  office  in 
Washington,  and  is  said  to  be  making  a  fair  living.  Wil- 
liams, able  and  ambitious,  who  built  a  big  house  in  Wash- 
ington and  dreamed  of  a  long  public  career,  passed  under  a 
*  Correspondence  of  lie  Chicago  Times. 


cloud  along  with  Secor  Robeson,  and  both  are  now  political 
bankrupts,  the  one  in  Oregon,  the  other  in  New  Jersey. 
Columbus  Delano  is  leading  the  life  of  a  farmer  out  in 
Ohio.  "  And  the  Cabinet  of  Hayes  ? "  continued  the  vet- 
eran. "  Evarts,  whose  ability  as  a  pleader  won  him  the 
portfolio  of  State,  and  Sherman,  who  failed  to  climb  into 
the  presidential  chair  by  way  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
are  its  only  members  still  prominent  in  politics.  McCrary, 
who  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  whom  Hayes  made  a 
United  States  District  Judge  just  before  his  retirement, 
left  the  bench  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  railroad 
attorney  in  Kansas  City.  His  political  influence  is  insig- 
nificant, Schurz,  whom  Hayes  made  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  return  for  his  labors  with  the  German  voters  of 
Ohio,  has  been  everything  at  intervals  and  nothing  long. 
He  is  now  earning  a  living  as  agent  for  the  German  hold- 
ers of  American  bonds.  Devens  is  a  local  judge  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Key  is  on  the  Federal  bench  in  the  South. 
De  Lesseps,  who,  in  common  with  all  foreigners,  had  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  an  American  Cabinet  offi- 
cial, made  Dick  Thompson,  Hayes'  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
President  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  at  a  salary  of 
$25,000  a  year.  Thompson  didn't  amount  to  much  while 
he  was  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  has  been  of  less  value  in  his 
present  position.  His  successor  as  Secretary  was  General 
Goff,  of  West  Virginia.  Goff  was  the  youngest  Cabinet 
officer  in  the  history  of  the  country,  but  he  is  now  a  by  no 
means  conspicuous  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress. 
Take  the  Cabinet  of  President  Garfield.  Blaine  is  the 
only  member  of  the  Cabinet  still  a  power  in  politics,  and 
not  one  man  in  ten  can  tell  who  the  other  members  were. 
James,  is  president  of  a  bank,  and  no  longer  a  factor  in 
politics.  Senator  Windom  was  a  leading  presidential 
possibility  when  he  became  Garfield's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  After  the  latter's  death  he  sought  a- re-election 
to  the  Senate  in  order  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
presidential  lightning  in  1884,  was  defeated  by  a  compara- 
tively unknown  man,  and  retired  from  politics  in  disgust. 
Kirkwood  also  met  his  political  death  by  going  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  is  now  farming  in  Iowa.  Hunt,  whom  Arthur 
laid  on  the  shelf  by  way  of  the  Russian  mission,  is  dead. 
Sentiment  led  Garfield  to  make  Lincoln  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Arthur  continued  him  in  office  for  the  same  reason. 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  the  Attorney-General,  has  a  law  office 
in  Philadelphia  and  another  in  New  York,  and  makes  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Arthur's  curiously-composed  Cabi- 
net is  almost  forgotten.  Poor  old  Frelinghuyscn  is  dead. 
And  so  are  Howe  and  Brewster  and  Folger.  The  election 
which  made  Cleveland  Governor,  and  started  him  on  the 
road  to  the  presidency,  caused  his  opponent's  death. 
Gresham  is  a  Federal  judge  in  the  West.  Chandler,  now 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  whom  John  Roach,  through 
the  late  Governor  Morgan,  had  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Teller,  who  stepped  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment into  the  Senate,  arc  the  only  members  of  Arthur's 
Cabinet  now  in  public  life.  What  is  true  of  the  former  is 
also  true  of  the  present  Cabinet  and  its  members.  Man- 
ning is  dead  and  Lamar  on  the  Supreme  bench.  Bayard 
and  Garland  find  their  places  in  the  Senate  filled,  and  the 
quiet  of  private  life  awaiting  them  upon  their  retirement 
from  the  Cabinet  Vilas  is  opposed  by  his  party  in  his  own 
State,  Endicott  never  had  a  following  in  Massachusetts, 
while  Whitney's  political  career  is  practically  ended. 
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GREETING —  THE  SALUTATIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS* 


In  walking  down  a  busy  thoroughfare  an  observer  can- 
not help  remarking  the  different  manners  in  which  the  vari- 
ous travelers,  pedestrians  or  otherwise,  greet  one  another. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  typified  by  the  Americans 
and  English,  the  most  commtm  and  general  salutation  is 
that  of  shaking  hands.  This  is,  of  course,  only  done  on 
coming  in  close  contact,  and  but  once  in  a  day  with  the 
same  person  is  sufficient.  So  peculiarly  English  is  it  held 
to  be  by  European  continental  nations,  says  the  Friend  of 
India,  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
a  traveler  from  Great  Britain  or  America,  he  will  insist  on 
shaking  hands  with  him  as  often  as  he  can  get  the  chance. 
There  are  those  who  claim  to  form  their  opinion  of  a 
stranger  from  the  way  in  which  he  gives  his  hand.  Even 
if  it  is  not  possible  for  the  people  to  approach  near 
enough  for  this  friendly  grip,  the  manner  in  which  one 
person  recognizes  another  is  legion.  A  gentleman  ap- 
proaching a  lady  watches  her  closely  to  see  whether  she 
will  bow  to  him.  If  so,  off  goes  his  hat.  Hardly  two  men, 
however,  do  this  simple  act  in  the  same  way.  One  flour- 
ishes it  at  arm's  length  ;  another  hardly  raises  it  from  his 
head  ;  a  third  exposes  the  side,  as  if  he  were  asking  a 
charity,  while  a  fourth  seems  frightened  lest  by  some  mis- 
chance he  should  disarrange  his  hair.  The  fair  lady,  too, 
does  not  always  return  the  salute  in  the  same  way.  Cross 
the  channel,  however,  and  one  is  in  a  land  where  hat-lifting 
is  the  recognized  salutation.  It  appears  at  first  curious  to 
a  native  of  American  or  English  soil  to  see  a  not  too  clean 
coal-heaver  or  peddler  solemnly  raise  his  head  covering — 
it  does  not  always  amount  to  as  much  as  a  hat — to  an 
equally  dirty  brother  workman,  with  an  air  many  young 
dudes  might  envy ;  but  in  time  one  fails  to  notice  such 
things.  On  entering  and  leaving  a  shop,  no  matter  how 
small,  the  polite  man  again  uncovers  his  head,  while  each 
of  these  actions  is  always  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
word  of  greeting.  The  peasants  in  Spain,  in  the  country, 
on  meeting  a  stranger  offer  him  as  a  salutation  a  portion  of 
the  bread  they  always  carry  with  them.  Of  course  it  is 
refused  with  thanks,  and  great  would  be  the  astonishment 
of  the  would-be  donor  were  it  accepted.  In  Germany — in 
fact,  pretty  well  all  over  the  Continent— to  pass  a  man  or 
woman  on  a  country  road  without  saying  a  friendly  greet- 
ing is  looked  upon  as  very  impolite,  and  the  person  doing 
so  would  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  stranger.  Among  the 
French  and  Belgians  especially  the  habit  of  men  em- 
bracing one  another  is  quite  common,  a  father  and  son,  or 
two  intimate  friends,  thinking  nothing  of  falling  into  each 
other's  arms  and  kissing  in  public.  Colder  tempered 
nations  consider  such  effusions  unnecessary,  and  believe 
there  is  just  as  much  feeling  in  the  warm  grip  of  the  hand 
and  few  words  of  welcome.  The  Malays  and  other  Poly- 
nesians salute  by  smelling.  This  is  performed  by  rub- 
bing noses.  A  former  resident  of  New  Zealand  says  that 
on  meeting  after  an  absence  of  some  time  two  Maories 
seize  hands  and  rub  noses  violently,  at  the  same  time 
loudly  weeping,  presumably  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
each  other,  or  perhaps  from  the  pain  of  friction.  In  India 
the  Buddhists  salute  by  lowering  the  palm  of  the  right  hand 
and  bringing  it  up  toward  the  face,  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing, "  Ram,  ram  chair."  The  Mohammedans  do  the  same, 
but  simply  say,  "  Salaam."  This  is  only  done  in  either 
i-ase  by  members  of  the  same  faith.  The  salutation  is  always 

•  From  ihe  London  Globe. 


made,  too,  with  the  right  hand,  to  use  the  left  being  con- 
sidered an  insult.  These  eastern  nations  have  a  strong 
objection  to  uncovering  the  head,  but  on  the  other  hand 
consider  it  exceedingly  disrespectful  to  enter  the  presence 
of  a  superior  with  the  feet  covered.  The  Chinese  have  a 
regular  code  of  salutations,  eight  in  number,  which  define 
the  proper  amount  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  different  indi- 
viduals. The  one  which  is  perhaps  most  familiar  to  San 
Franciscans  is  that  when  at  the  new  year  the  Chinaman  clasps 
his  hands  together,  and,  gently  bowing,  wishes  his  friend 
the  compliments  of  the  season.  Two  curious  greetings 
which  these  people  have  among  themselves  are  those  of 
asking  each  other  :  "  Have  you  eaten  rice  ?  "  and  "  Is  your 
stomach  in  good  order  ? "  The  Japanese  show  respect  on 
meeting  by  bending  the  knee,  though  in  the  street  they  only 
make  a  feint  of  so  doing.  This  is  the  general  salute,  but 
there  are  many  others  which  are  required  from  inferiors  on 
encountering  those  in  higher  positions.  A  stranger  coming 
among  the  Moors  for  the  first  time  would,  perhaps,  be  as- 
tonished and  a  little  frightened  by  seeing  one  of  them  rid- 
ing at  full  gallop  towards  him,  as  if  he  were  intending  to 
execute  a  cavalry  charge.  His  fears  might  perhaps  be  in- 
creased when  this  horseman,  when  almost  close  to  his 
apparent  victim,  suddenly  reined  up,  and  discharged  a 
pistol  over  his  head.  Recovering  from  his  astonishment, 
however,  he  would  find  that  this  is  the  Moorish  way  of 
welcoming  a  stranger.  Natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  have 
still  another  mode  of  salutation.  They  lower  their  robe  from 
the  left  shoulder  with  the  right  hand,  and  gracefully  bow, 
though  if  it  is  a  great  man  they  salute,  and  they  wish  to  be 
particularly  respectful,  the  whole  robe  is  removed,  exposing 
the  breast.  Egyptians  greet  one  another  with  a  remark 
peculiar  to  their  country,  "  How  goes  the  perspiration  ? " 
The  military  salute  required  in  nearly  all  civilized  coun- 
tries is  nearly  the  same.  Perhaps  in  Germany,  however, 
the  regulations  are  somewhat  more  stringent.  A  soldier 
on  meeting  the  emperor  has  to  stand  still,  face  about,  and 
remain  with  hand  raised  foV  from  twelve  to  twenty  paces 
before  his  majesty  approaches  to  the  same  distance  after 
he  has  passed.  In  Belgium  an  officer  has  to  do  the  same 
for  the  king,  and  subalterns  for  generals,  though  ten  paces 
only  are  required  for  the  latter  case.  Soldiers  carrying 
anything  so  that  their  hands  are  occupied  salute  with  their 
eyes — that  is,  they  turn  their  heads  in  the  direction  of  the 
person  coming  and  going.  French  officers  raise  their  caps 
to  each  other,  but  the  privates  do  as  the  privates  in  other 
armies  da   

Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is  golden,  giggling  is  brazen, 
and  laughter  is  often  ironical. — Puck. 

It  is  said  on  the  best  authority  that  30,000,000  bushels 
of  salt  arc  consumed  in  this  country.  The  average  Ameri- 
can gets  away  with  fifty  pounds  of  salt  every  year.  The 
quantity  taken  at  a  time  is  so  small  that  a  person  hardly 
notices  it,  but  a  year's  consumption  of  salt  by  one  person 
is  almost  a  bushel.  An  Englishman  gets  along  on  twenty- 
two  pounds  a  year,  and  in  France  an  ordinary  man  swal- 
lows eighteen  pounds  between  New  Year's  Day  and  Decem- 
ber. If  calculations  amount  to  anything  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  a  scarcity  of  the  saline  article,  for  a  famous  statisti- 
cian has  declared  that  if  all  the  salt  in  the  ocean  were  piled 
together,  it  would  make  a  bulk  equal  to  30,000,000  cubic 
miles.  He  never  saw  all  this  salt,  but  he  says  it  is  there, 
and  all  that  need  be  done  is  to  get  it  safely  ashore. 
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THE  UNUSUAL-GHOSTLY  SUPERSTITIOUS  AND  QUEER 


*  The  clock  struck  eleven.  It  was  a  wild  night  in  Febru- 
ary and  the  cold  was  bitter.  Sleet  and  wind  raged,  tearing 
their  way  unrestrained  through  the  wide,  deserted  streets, 
rattling  window  panes,  slamming  shutters  and  doors,  shriek- 
ing, whistling  and  moaning  in  the  chimneys  and  through 
the  bare  trees-  But  the  mad  anger  of  the  storm  king 
made  the  little  library,  with  its  piano  and  organ,  with  its 
books  and  pictures,  its  bright  lamp  and  glowing  fire,  only 
cosier  and  warmer,  and  tempted  me,  after  my  wife  had 
retired,  to  spend  another  hour  over  a  book.  I  lighted  a 
cigar,  took  one  of  Clark  Russell's  sea  stories  from  the 
shells,  and  settled  myself  comfortably  upon  the  lounge. 
I  had  read  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when,  without  any 
explainable  cause,  a  curious  consciousness  stole  over  me 
that  I  was  no  longer  alone.  Whence  comes  this  premoni- 
tion of  bodily  presence  before  sight  or  hearing  has  an- 
nounced such  presence  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  spirit  sees 
before  the  mind  formulates  ?  Or  docs  thought  speak  to 
thought  before  the  sluggish  nerves  of  flesh  can  be  aroused 
into  action  ?  I  laid  my  book  upon  a  little  round  table  that 
stood  close  to  the  lounge,  and  went  into  the  adjoining 
room,  in  which  the  gas  was  still  burning,  but  found  no  one. 
Smiling  at  my  nervousness,  I  retraced  my  steps.  Opposite 
the  lounge  upon  which  I  had  been  reclining,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  stood  a  rocking-chair,  a  little  wicker 
affair,  ornamented  with  blue  ribbons,  a  favorite  with  my 
wife.  That  chair  was  rocking !  For  a  moment  the  thought 
of  an  earthquake  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  my  brain.  The 
recent  shocks  at  Charleston  and  in  Italy  may  have  made 
my  mind  susceptive  to  this  thought,  but  as  I  glanced  at  the 
chandelier,  at  the  pictures  and  curtains,  noting  that  they 
remained  quiet,  I  realized  that  it  was  no  seismic  disturb- 
ance which  had  set  that  chair  in  motion.  Puzzled,  I 
advanced  and  laid  my  hand  upon  one  of  the  arms  to  steady 
it  The  chair  was  occupied.  Close  your  eyes,  reader, 
touch  an  empty  rocking-chair,  repeat  the  experiment  with 
the  same  chair,  after  some  one  has  seated  himself  in  it,  and 
you  will  understand  why  I  knew  that  the  chair  was  occu- 
pied. I  stood  motionless.  I  could  see  absolutely  nothing, 
and  yet  I  felt  that  it  was  occupied  and  saw  that  it  was 
rocking.  I  am  a  very  matter-of-fact  man.  Superstition 
has  never  gained  the  slightest  foothold  in  my  mental  frame. 
I  have  always  laughed  at  Spiritualism,  and  have  often 
declared  that  if  a  miracle  happened  before  my  very  eyes, 
I  still  would  deny  the  miracle,believing  that  that  which  seems 
miraculous  has  always  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  natural 
origin,  could  we  but  trace  it.  Yet  I  confess  that,  notwith- 
standing my  former  skepticism,  I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease 
with  that  swaying  chair  before  me,  knowing  that  it  was 
occupied,  and  yet  seeing  nothing  I  had  laid  my  open  book 
page  downward.  Suddenly  the  book  lifted  itself  from  the 
little  table,  hovered  a  moment  in  front  of  the  chair  as  if 
taken  up  by  the  hand,  and  held  before  the  face  of  a  reader, 
I  heard  the  short,  sharp  sound  as  of  a  leaf  being  torn 
quickly,  and  then  the  book  closed  itself,  or  was  closed,  and 
resumed  its  former  place.  "  This  is  all  nonsense,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "  I  am  lying  upon  the  lounge,  have  fallen  to 
sleep,  and  am  dreaming  all  this,  I  must  wake  up  and  go  to 
bed."  But  it  would  not  da  I  still  held  my  cigar  ;  I  now 
placed  it  between  my  lips  and  not  only  saw  and  tasted,  but 
smell ed  its  smoke.  Does  one  ever  exercise  the  sense  of 
smell  in  a  dream  without  an  actual  existent  cause  ?  Reso- 


lutely, or  perhaps  desperately,  I  now  reached  forth  to  grasp 
whatever  might  be  in  that  chair.  A  cool  hand— nay,  skep- 
tical reader,  it  was  not  a  very  cold  one! — a  cool,  soft,  living 
hand  seized  my  right  one,  another  my  left,  and  there  I 
stood,  a  little  to  one  side,  yet  almost  in  front  of  the  chair, 
held  by  two  small,  apparently  daintily  formed  but  wholly 
invisible  hands.  I  felt  myself  growing  pale,  lips  and  throat 
became  parched,  my  heart  beat  furiously,  and  yet  I  knew 
it  was  not  fear  that  thus  took  possession  of  me.  It  was 
rather  the  expectation  of  I  knew  not  what ;  of  something 
strange,  unknown,  mysterious,  which  I  thought  must  pres- 
ently happen,  blended  with  a  feeling  like  curiosity  as  to 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  enigma  before  me,  and  which 
kept  me  motionless  and  spellbound.  My  right  hand  was 
now  gently  lifted  and  laid  upon  a  head— a  woman's  head— 
for  I  could  plainly  feel  a  mass  of  soft  hair,  which  seemed 
to  be  gathered  on  the  top  in  a  kind  of  wreath,  the  head 
itself  resting  against  the  back  of  the  chair.  How  many 
minutes  this  lasted  I  do  not  know.  Again  the  clock  struck 
— half- past  eleven.  At  the  same  instant  my  one  hand  was 
released  ;  the  other,  supported  by  the  invisible  head  of  my 
strange  visitor,  fell  to  my  side  ;  the  chair  rocked  violently 
for  a  moment  as  if  some  one  had  risen  and  left  it,  and  then 
I  knew  I  was  alone.  I  touched  the  chair,  felt  it  all  over, 
turned  it  upside  down — it  was  empty.  I  hastened  to  tbe 
door,  the  windows,  all  were  closed  and  locked  securely, 
nor  do  I  now  know  whether  I  expected  either  of  them  to  be 
open.  Outside  the  storm  still  raged  fiercely.  I  turned  to 
the  table,  took  up  my  book  and  sought  the  page  which  I 
had  been  reading.  Page  46  of  An  Ocean  Free  Lance, 
Seaside  edition,  was  torn  from  the  top  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  column  which  begins  with  the  words  "  Your  con- 
fession certainly  surprises  me,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  in 
apparitions,  but  I  really  do  not  know  why  they  shouldn't 
be  believed  in."  This  is  all  I  have  to  tell.  It  was  my  first 
uncanny  and  inexplicable  experience.  What  to  make  of 
it  I  know  not.  I  am  told  that  I  dreamed  it.  If  so,  whence 
the  torn  book  ?  I  am  as  careful  of  the  cheapest  book  as 
only  a  real  bookworm  can  be,  and  I  would  as  soon  think 
of  opening  the  piano  by  splitting  its  top  with  an  axe  as  of 
willfully  defacing  or  tearing  a  book.  Moreover,  my  cigar 
which  I  had  lighted  at  eleven  o'clock,  was  still  burning, 
partly  consumed,  at  half-past  eleven,  for  unconsciously  I 
had  smoked  while  my  two  hands  were  so  strangely  occupied. 
I  was  as  wide  awake,  as  sober,  as  fully  in  possession  of  all 
my  mental  faculties,  as  I  am  at  the  moment  of  writing  these 
lines,  and,  finally,  I  may  as  well  state  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  exists  a  strong,  healthy,  sane  person,  untroubled 
by  either  a  bad  conscience  or  by  bad  habits,  who  cannot 
with  absolute  certainty  state,  of  an  individual  experience, 
whether  he  was  fully  awake  or  asleep  and  dreaming  at  the 
time.  Therefore,  unable  to  answer  the  problem  satis- 
factorily, I  ask  again  :  What  was  it  ? 


*  The  recent  searches  throughout  the  country  for  a  noted 
criminal  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  personal  identity 
is  not  always  easy  to  establish.  In  the  annals  of  the  law 
many  cases  of  persons  suffering  punishment,  even  peine 
forte  et  dure,  have  been  reported,  where  the  true  criminal 
escaped,  and  an  innocent  person  suffered  in  his  stead, 
solely  from  mistaken  identity.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great 
satisfaction  for  one  to  be  sure  of  himself,  an  achievement 


•  F.  C.  in  WishinRlon  Critic 
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•  F  .  S.  Busctt  in  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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not  always  easily  possible,  at  least  so  far  as  mental  and 
moral  characteristics  are  concerned.  There  are  times 
when  we  are  scared  out  of  ourselves,  as  it  were,  and  are 
unable  for  some  minutes  to  recall  our  own  identity.  In 
such  case,  one  is  apt  to  feel  like  the  old  woman  in  the 
nursery  tale,  who  went  to  sleep  by  the  roadside,  when  some 
rogues  cut  off  her  skirts.  On  awakening,  she  was  unable 
to  assure  herself  of  her  identity,  and  exclaimed  (her  name 
was  Arami) : 

Am  I  Ammi.  or  am  I  not  Ammi, 
If  I  am  not  Ammi.  who  am  I  ? 

Another  more  common  phase  of  this  uncertainty  as  to 
one's  personality  happens  to  us  occasionally,  when,  from  a 
stricture  of  the  blood-vessels,  some  member  is  benumbed 
and  we  arc  uncertain,  so  far  as  feeling  goes,  whether  it  is 
with  us  or  not  So  in  cases  of  paralysis,  when  the  nerves 
of  sensation  fail  to  act  and  the  limb  seems  to  be  wholly 
wanting.  There  are  a  number  of  humorous  anecdotes, 
told  of  certain  simple  folk  in  various  countries,  which  are 
based  upon  this  inability  or  difficulty  to  distinguish  one's 
self  in  toto  from  some  other  self.  One  of  these  tales  is 
related  of  twelve  simple  maidens  belonging  to  a  Basque 
village  whose  simple  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  stu- 
pidity, being  frequently  the  butt  of  neighboring  villages. 
These  twelve  maidens  were  walking  out  one  cool  day, 
when  their  bare  feet,  exposed  to  the  searching  north  wind, 
became  uncomfortably  cold.  Suddenly  the  sun,  coming 
out  from  behind  the  clouds,  shed  a  genial  warmth  over  the 
earth.  "  Let  us  warm  our  feet."  said  one.  The  rest 
agreed,  and  the  whole  dozen  seated  themselves  in  a  circle, 
with  their  feet  in  the  center,  some  over,  some  under. 
After  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  turning  their  pink 
toes  here  and  there  to  expose  them  to  its  rays,  they 
attempted  to  rise  and  continue  their  promenade.  They 
found,  however,  that  the  twenty-four  limbs  were  so  mixed 
up  that  no  one  could  tell  her  own  from  her  neighbor's. 
Just  then  a  teamster  came  along  with  his  wagon,  and 
the  perplexed  maidens  applied  to  htm  to  relieve  them 
from  their  predicament.  "Willingly,"  said  he,  "but  I 
cannot  do  it  without  causing  you  some  pain."  He  then 
took  his  whip  and  began  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
confused  pedal  extremities.  Each  girl,  as  the  lash  was 
applied,  soon  found  her  own  limbs,  and  finally  all  went  on 
their  way  rejoicing,  and  thanking  the  ingenious  muleteer. 
The  male  sex  is  the  stupid  one  in  a  Westphalian  tale.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  village  were  on  a  certain  occasion 
greatly  troubled  by  sand  and  dirt  filling  their  sabots,  living 
as  they  were  in  a  sandy,  marshy  country.  It  was  deter- 
mined on  this  occasion  to  give  the  soiled  limbs  the  unusual 
benefit  of  a  warm  bath.  A  cauldron  was  placed  on  the 
fire,  and  the  water  soon  being  warm,  all  seated  themselves 
on  the  ground  and  plunged  their  feet  in  the  huge  vessel. 
It  was,  however,  not  so  large  as  to  obviate  some  crowding, 
and  as  a  result,  no  one  was  able  to  separate  his  own  ex- 
tremities from  those  of  his  neighbors.  A  bright  idea  hap- 
pened,  however,  to  strike  one  of  them.  He  drew  a  thong 
from  his  pocket  and  began  vigorously  to  lash  the  impris- 
oned members.  Each  citizen  was  thus  enabled  to  recover 
his  own  belongings,  thanks  to  the  pain  inflicted  by  the 
wise  one  of  the  party.  A  different  cause  gives  rise  to  a 
similar  embarrassment,  in  a  talc  from  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  The  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
town  in  that  locality  were  very  proud  of  a  lofty  church 
steeple.  At  a  town  meeting  one  day,  the  Mayor  recom- 
mended that  the  fame  of  the  valley  be  increased  by  mak- 
ing the  steeple  taller,  and  suggested  that  it  be  conveyed  to 
the  top  of  a  neighboring  mountain  for  this  purpose.  This 
plan  was  agreed  to,  and  ropes  were  attached  to  the  steeple 


for  the  purpose  of  dragging  it  up  the  mountain  side.  Each 
one  of  the  citizens  attached  himself  to  the  rope,  and  the 
steeple  was  soon  on  its  way  up  the  mountain  side.  But 
the  ropes  proved  too  frail,  and  soon  broke,  tumbling  the 
human  teams  into  great  heaps,  and  so  confusing  and  mix- 
ing up  their  legs  that  great  quarrels  arose  as  to  the  posses- 
sion of  each  pair  of  extremities — no  one  being  sure  of  his 
own.  A  muleteer,  passing  by  from  another  village,  was 
appealed  to,  and  at  once  cleared  the  matter  up,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Basque  maidens,  by  hearty  blows  on  the  con- 
fused members  with  his  whip,  each  villager  shouting  as 
his  turn  came  :  "  These  are  mine  !  These  are  mine  !  " 
Tales  similar  to  this  are  told  of  localities  in  Spain,  Ger- 
many and  Portugal.  I  have  heard  a  ludicrous  story  of 
some  negroes  in  this  country  which  is  of  the  same  order  as 
those  already  related.  A  number  of  "darkies"  were 
stretched  out  on  the  floor  asleep  with  their  feet  in  the 
warm  ashes  on  the  hearth.  Suddenly  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed, "  Who  dat  foot  a-burnin'  ? "  No  one  answering, 
he  again  exclaimed, "  Who  dat  nigger  heel  a-burnin'  ? "  No 
one  claiming  the  scorched  member,  the  speaker  concluded 
to  investigate  the  affair,  with  the  result  that  he  was  next 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Golly,  dat  dis  nigger's  heel  a-burnin'." 
A  similar  obtuseness  on  the  part  of  a  Thuringian  peasant 
is  reported.  In  company  with  a  comrade,  he  had  "  made 
a  night  of  it "  at  an  inn.  The  two,  somewhat  jolly  with 
repeated  potations,  started  home  in  a  sled,  there  being 
snow  on  the  ground.  The  first-named  peasant  saw  a  leg 
hanging  over  the  sledge,  and  cried  out  to  his  comrade, 
*'  Take  in  your  leg,  or  it  will  freeze !  "  "  'Tis  not  mine, 
'tis  thine  ! "  said  the  second  peasant.  Not  being  able 
to  agree  on  the  subject,  they  dismounted  from  the  sledge, 
but  could  find  no  limb  hanging  over.  Remounting, 
there  was  the  limb  again.  The  problem  was  finally 
solved  by  asking  the  coachman  to  use  his  whip  on 
the  offending  leg.  Scarcely  had  he  commenced  when 
the  first  peasant  cried  :  "Halloa  !  its  ray  leg  after  all !  " 

A  grave  Florentine  historian,  Poggio,  relates  a  curious  tale. 
He  says  a  certain  Archbishop  Coloniensis  had  a  jester  for 
his  amusement,  who  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  him. 
Some  other  monks  happening  to  be  lodged  in  the  bed  on  a 
certain  occasion,  the  jester,  who  slept  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  felt  several  feet  in  the  bed.  He  inquired  of  one 
whose  foot  it  was.  "The  archbishop's,"  was  the  reply. 
So  of  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth.  Leaping 
hastily  out  of  bed,  the  jester  ran  to  the  window  crying  out, 
"  Come  all  and  see  the  new  and  unprecedented  monster ; 
our  archbishop  has  four  feet ! "  He  thus  betrayed  his 
master  by  letting  outsiders  know  that  he  kept  a  jester.  A 
very  similar  story  is  told  by  a  French  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Poggio  also  tells  of  a  man  who  was  gored  by  an 
ox,  and  who  could  not  tell  which  leg  was  hurt,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  very  angry  with  the  barber  for  declaring  that 
neither  one  suffered  from  the  attack.  A  traveler  in  South 
America  heard  the  following  in  a  stage  coach,  where 
several  people  were  crowded  closely  together  :  "  Pardon, 
is  this  my  leg  or  yours  ?  I  am  really  able  to  say  nothing 
certain  about  it."  These  examples  of  individual  uncer- 
tainty may  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  some  nervous 
derangement,  stupefying  not  only  the  member  in  question, 
but  also  the  faculties  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  times 
when  the  will  has  lost  its  power  over  certain  faculties,  and 
they  become  partly  useless  to  us.  This  is  perhaps  more 
apparent  in  the  case  of  educated  faculties.  A  number  of 
ludicrous  anecdotes  are  told  illustrating  a  loss  of  the  power 
of  enumerating  objects.  While  some  of  these,  stories  mani- 
fest extreme  stupidity  in  other  things,  on  the  part  of  the 
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persons  interested,  there  is,  doubtless,  also  present  this  be- 
numbing of  the  counting  powers.  Two  villagers  inhabit- 
ing a  certain  French  coast  town  who  were  coming  home 
from  a  neighboring  city,  with  several  purchases,  carried 
behind  them  on  their  mules  their  recent  acquisitions, 
among  these  being  garden  vegetables.  On  their  way  they 
passed  a  goat,  an  animal  which  neither  had  before  seen. 
Believing  it  to  be  the  devil,  they  were  greatly  alarmed 
when  it  followed  them,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  vege- 
tables. Both  put  spurs  to  their  asses  and  hastened  away 
from  the  doubtful  animal.  After  escaping,  one  of  them 
asked,  "  Are  we  all  here  ? "  "  Yes,"  the  other  responded. 
"  To  be  sure  of  it  we  must  count.  You  and  I  make  one. 
I  am  not  sure  yet  how  many  there  are  of  us.  We  must  go 
and  put  our  thumbs  in  that  mole  hill  there,  then  we  shall 
know."  This  was  at  once  done.  In  this  and  the  follow- 
ing facetious  anecdotes  the  difficulty  is  apparent— the 
speaker  never  counts  himself.  The  formula  is  always  the 
same,  "  You  and  I  make  one. "  There  are  several  tales  of 
the  same  class,  illustrating  this  curious  or  stupid  loss  of  the 
power  of  counting.  The  two  following  are  examples  of  these: 
There  were  once  twelve  Normans  who  traveled  together, 
not  one  of  whom  had  ever  seen  the  sea.  One  day  they 
came  to  a  field  spread  with  bleaching  linen  and  concluded 
it  must  be  the  blue  water.  "  Brothers,"  said  they,  "  we 
must  swim  across."  Removing  their  garments  and  making 
bundles  of  them,  which  they  bore  on  their  heads,  they  took 
hold  of  each  other's  hands  and  commenced  wading  through. 
First  they  counted  their  party.  "  You  and  I  are  one,  he 
and  the  other  two,  and  so  on,"  said  they,  but  no  one  could 
enumerate  more  than  eleven  this  way.  Thinking  that  one 
of  their  party  had  dropped  out  and  would  join  them  later, 
they  crossed  the  sea  of  linen  and  again  proceeded  to  the 
enumeration.  They  were  still  unable  to  find  more  than 
eleven,  though  each  one  tried,  "  You  and  I  are  one,"  etc 
Finally  one  of  them  said,  *'  Brothers,  I  have  it.  We  will 
take  twelve  clods  of  dirt,  and  each  one  stick  his  nose  in 
his  own  clod.  If  there  are  twelve  noses,  each  clod  will  be 
used."  This  plan  succeeded,  and  they  found  themselves 
twelve  in  number.  An  equally  ludicrous  tale  is  related 
of  five  peasants,  this  time  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the 
sea.  Perceiving  a  field  of  linen,  one  exclaimed  :  *'  There 
is  the  green  and  blue  sea ;  we  must  bathe."  They  stripped 
and  commenced  to  swim  across,  but  they  encountered 
thistles,  which  stuck  them.  "By  my  faith  !"  cried  one, 
"  there  are  bad  fish  here."  When  they  came  out  it  was 
seen  that  none  were  wet,  and  they  decided  to  try  it  again. 
This  time  they  crossed  over,  fell  into  a  ditch  among  some 
mulberry  bushes,  scratched  themselves  well  and  stained 
their  bodies  with  mulberry  juice.  "By  my  faith!"  said 
one,  "  the  green  and  blue  sea  didn't  wet  us  ;  but  the  red 
sea  wets  welL"  When  they  were  dressed  they  commenced 
to  count  themselves.  "  I  will  commence,"  said  one.  "  Thou 
and  I  make  one,  and  Chino  two,  and  Jcannot  three,  and 
Pierrot  four.  Where  is  the  fifth?"  "That  isn't  the  way 
to  count,"  said  another.  "  I  and  Chino  make  one,  and 
Jeannot  two  and  Pierrot  three,  and  Jacquot  four.  There 
is  still  one  wanting.  God  save  me  !  I  can't  count.  Let 
us  go  to  a  lawyer. "  The  case  was  stated  to  the  lawyer, 
who  soon  solved  the  difficulty  and  counted  five.  An  old 
French  writer  gives  a  history  in  verse  of  a  youth  who  was 
greatly  perplexed  in  counting  his  mules : 

Lucas  led  to  his  home  on  fool 

Six  asses,  at  the  fair  just  bought. 

When  weary  with  walking,  tired  and  sore. 

He  mounted  on  one,  with  the  others  before. 

But  what  venation  and  rage  did  he  show. 

To  see  but  fire  asses  stretched  in  a  row. 


Instead  of  the  six,  just  now  alive. 

Which  surely  he  from  the  fair  did  drive. 

Thrice,  when  the  count  he  undertook, 

The  ass  he  rode  he'd  overlook, 

Each  time  he  fell  his  choler  rise, 

Although  he'd  scarce  believe  his  doubting  eyes. 

The  puzxled  sobbing  rustic  wight 

Retraced  hit  steps,  to  left,  to  right, 

For  hours  he  searched  the  road  in  vain, 

The  hills,  the  vale*,  the  woods  again. 

And  when,  fatigued,  he  naught  could  find, 

Homeward  turned  with  tortor'd  mind. 

Related  there  his  vexing  heat 

Without  dismounting  from  his  seat. 

"  lie  calm,  poor  fool !  "  his  wife  did  say, 

"  You  count  but  five  ;  there's  seven,  I  say." 

There  are  other  versions  of  the  same  story.  According 
to  one,  the  stupid  peasant  put  his  mules  in  the  stable  and 
went  off  afoot  to  hunt  the  sixth  mule.  When  he  returned 
unsuccessful,  his  wife  joyfully  informed  him  that  the  miss- 
ing animal  was  safe  in  his  stalL  An  anecdote  is  related  in 
the  life  of  a  mediaeval  saint,  where  advantage  is  shrewdly 
taken  of  the  stupidity  of  the  horse-boy  to  require  a  more 
devout  behavior.  The  story  goes  that  a  young  man  hav- 
ing the  care  of  his  master's  horses  was  wont  to  pass  the 
cathedral  without  paying  any  of  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
respect  to  the  edifice  or  its  inmates.  Saint  Ours,  the  arch- 
deacon, corrected  him  for  this,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  good  father's  advice,  and  therefore  God  punished  him 
by  making  him  the  dupe  of  a  singular  illusion.  He  sud- 
denly discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  best  horse,  and  could 
count  but  five  where  he  should  have  six.  Mounted  upon 
the  sixth,  he  passed  and  repassed  the  church,  weeping  and 
lamenting  his  loss.  Saint  Ours,  on  ascertaining  his 
dilemma,  promised  to  relieve  him  if  he  would  agree  to 
listen  to  his  counsel  and  be  more  respectful  in  the  future. 
"  How  many  horses  of  your  master  have  you  ? "  he  asked. 
"Six."  "To  whom  belongs  the  fine  animal  you  ride?" 
The  young  man,  looking  down,  recognized  the  missing  ani- 
mal, and  seeing  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  dismounted,  went 
into  the  church,  and  made  his  vows  and  promises  for  future 
good  behavior.  These  singular  instances  of  the  suspension 
of  an  educated  faculty — that  of  counting  being  entirely 
acquired — are  not  more  astonishing  than  cases  of  sclf-for- 
getfulness  or  mental  aberration  with  which  every  one  is  . 
familiar.  Like  the  philosopher  who  cooked  his  watch  and 
held  the  egg  in  his  hands,  there  are  persons  with  whom 
we  are  all  acquainted  who  constantly  fail  to  perform  even 
the  most  perfunctory  acts.  Some  minds  are  easily  dazed 
or  bewildered,  and  when  in  this  state  incapable  of  actions 
in  some  directions,  although  performing  other  operations 
with  usual  readiness.  The  partial  obscuration  of  the  brain 
in  such  cases  is  a  sort  of  mental  hypnotism,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  those  whose  mental  balance  is  thus  liable  to 
derangement  are  the  persons  most  susceptible  to  hypnotic 
or  mesmeric  influence.  The  muleteer  who  failed  to  count 
the  steed  he  bestrode  is  a  spectacle  no  more  ludicrous  than 
the  man  who  searches  for  the  hat  which  is  upon  his  own 
head,  or  the  woman  who  cannot  find  the  handkerchief 
which  she  herself  holds.  So  delicate  a  machine  as  the 
human  brain  is  liable  to  sudden  derangements  from  very 
trivial  causes.  Sometimes  it  errs  as  in  the  inebriate  who 
sees  two  or  more  objects  for  each  single  one. 

"  I  think  "  said  the  minister,  who  was  visiting  a  parish- 
ioner, "  that  it  is  easier  to  coax  children  than  to  drive  them. 
Gentle  words  are  more  effective  than  harsh  ones. "  "  I 
think  so,  too,"  said  the  lady  tenderly.  Then  she  raised  her 
window  and  suddenly  shouted  to  her  boy :  "  Johnnie,  if 
you  don't  come  in  out  of  that  mud-puddle  this  minute  111 
break  your  back."— Columbus  Dispatch. 
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THE  SONNET— A  CLUSTER  OF  BRILLIANTS 


The  Sonnet— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
A  Sonnet  is  a  moment's  monument,— 

Memorial  from  the  Soul's  eternity 

To  one  dead  deathless  hour.    Look  that  it  be. 
Whether  for  lustral  rite  or  dire  portent. 
Of  its  own  arduous  fullness  reverent : 

Carve  it  in  ivory  or  in  ebony. 

As  Day  or  Night  may  rule  ;  and  let  Time  see 
Its  flowering  crest  impearled  and  orient. 
A  sonnet  is  a  coin  ;  its  face  reveals 

The  soul,— its  converse,  to  what  Power  'tis  due 
Whether  for  tribute  to  the  august  appeals 

Of  Life,  or  dower  in  Love's  high  retinue. 
It  serve  ;  or  mid  the  dark  wharf's  cavernous  breath, 
In  Charon's  palm  it  pay  the  toll  to  Death. 

Mutability —  Wordsworth 
From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  climb, 

And  sink  from  high  to  low,  along  a  scale 

Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not  fail ; 
A  musical  but  melancholy  chime, 
Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with  crime. 

Nor  avarice,  nor  over-anxious  care. 

Truth  fails  not ;  but  her  outward  forms  that  bear 
The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime. 

That  in  the  morning  whitened  hill  and  plain. 
And  is  no  more ;  drop  like  the  tower  sublime 
Of  yesterday,  which  royally  did  wear 

His  crown  of  weeds  but  could  not  e'en  sustain 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air. 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  lime. 

Darkness— Joseph  Blanco  White 

Mysterious  night!  when  our  first  parents  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame. 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 

Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 

bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  hosts  of  heaven  came, 

And  lo  !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  long  concealed. 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  !  or  who  could  find. 

Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed. 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind. 

Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  ? 

To  Science— Edgar  Allan  Poe 
Science,  true  daughter  of  old  Time  thou  art. 

Who  alterest  all  things  with  thy  peering  eyes. 
Why  preyest  thou  thus  upon  the  poet's  heart. 

Vulture,  whose  wings  are  dull  realities  ? 
How  should  he  love  thee  ?  or  how  deem  thee  wise 

Who  wouldst  not  leave  him  in  his  wandering 
To  seek  for  treasure  in  the  jewelled  skies, 

Albeit  he  soared  with  an  undaunted  wing  ? 
Hast  thou  not  dragged  Diana  from  her  car, 

And  driven  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  some  happier  star  ? 

Hast  thou  not  torn  the  Naiad  from  her  flood, 
The  Elfin  from  the  gTecn  grass,  and  from  me 
The  summer  dream  beneath  the  tamarind-tree  I 


The  Sonnet— Richard  Watson  Gilder 
What  is  a  sonnet  f    Tis  the  pearly  shell 

That  murmurs  of  the  far-oflT  murmuring  sea  ; 

A  precious  jewel  carved  most  curiously  ; 
It  is  a  little  picture  painted  well. 
What  is  a  sonnet  ?   Tis  the  tear  that  fell 

From  a  great  poet's  hidden  ecstacy  ; 

A  two-edged  sword,  a  star,  a  song— ah  me  ! 
Sometimes  a  heavy-tolling  funeral  bell. 
This  was  the  flame  that  shook  with  Dante's  breath  ; 

The  solemn  organ  whereon  Milton  played, 

And  the  clear  glass  where  Shakespeare's  shadow  falls  : 
A  sea  this  is — t>cware  who  ventureth  ! 

For  like  a  fjord  the  narrow  floor  is  laid 

M  id -ocean  deep  to  the  sheer  mountain  walls. 

Enamored  Architect  of  Airy  Rhyme— T.  It.  Aldrick 
Enamored  architect  of  airy  rhyme, 

Build  as  thou  wilt  ;  heed  not  what  each  man  says. 

(tood  souls,  but  innocent  of  dreamer's  ways. 
Will  come,  and  marvel  why  thou  wastest  time ; 
Others,  beholding  how  thy  turrets  climb 

Twixt  theirs  and  heaven,  will  hate  thee  all  their  days  ; 

But  most  beware  of  those  who  come  to  praise. 

0  wondersmith  !    O  worker  in  sublime  ! 
And  heaven-sent  dreams,  to  art  be  all  in  all ; 

Build  as  thou  wilt,  unspoiled  by  praise  or  blame. 
Build  as  thou  wilt,  and  as  thy  light  is  given  : 
Then,  if  at  last  the  airy  structure  fall, 

Dissolve  and  vanish — take  thyself  no  shame. 
They  fail,  and  they  alone,  who  have  not  striven. 

City  Windows— Edgar  Fawcett 
Through  many  an  evening,  while  my  spirit  trains. 

Amid  the  populous  city's  ebb  and  flow, 

A  keener  sense  of  solitude  than  they  know 
Who  dwell  on  desolate  hills  or  houseless  plains, 

1  roam  long  streets  where  dubious  dimness  reigns, 
Where  bright  inscrutable  windows  calmly  glow, 
And  with  mysterious  pleasure,  as  I  go, 

Shape  weird  conjecture  from  the  illumined  panes ! 
In  yonder  room  two  amorous  hearts  may  thrill ; 

Some  fiery  quarrel  here  may  grow  apace  ; 
There  may  some  vigilant  mother,  pale  and  still. 

Bend  in  deep  agony  o'er  a  wasted  face  ; 
And  here  a  murd'ress  by  some  bed  may  spill 

The  deadly  colorless  drop  that  leaves  no  trace. 

Akosmism— Edgar  Saltus 
As  one  to  some  long-locked  chamber  goes. 

And  listens  there  to  what  the  dead  have  said. 

So  arc  there  moments  when  my  thoughts  are  led 
To  those  dull  pages  whose  chronicles  close 
Epochs  and  ages  in  the  same  repose 

That  shall  the  future,  as  the  past  o'crspread  : 

And  where  but  Memory  may  tend  the  dead. 
Or  prune  the  ivy  where  once  grew  the  rose — 
And  as  there  to  me  from  their  pages  streams 

The  incoherent  story  of  the  years, 

The  aimlcssncss  of  all  we  undertake, 
I  think  our  lives  are  surely  but  the  dreams 

(>f  spirits  dwelling  in  the  distant  spheres. 

Who  as  wc  die,  do  one  by  one  awake. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— VICTUALS  AND  DRINK 


Natural  Philosophy      -  Goldwin  Smith 

Drink  and  be  merry  !    What  the  morrow  brings 

No  mortal  knowetb  ;  wherefore  toil  or  ran  ? 
Spend  while  thou  mayst  ;  eat ;  fix  on  present  things 

Thy  hopes  and  wishes  :  life  and  death  are  one. 
One  moment ;  grasp  life's  goods,  to  thee  they  fall ; 
Dead,  thou  hast  nothing,  and  another  all. 
When  to  Eat  The  London  Hospital 

In  spite  of  what  our  Elizabethan  forefathers  said  and  did 
to  the  contrary,  and  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  some 
eminent  physicians  of  recent  times,  evening  is  the  rational 
time  to  dine.  There  should  only  be  two  really  substantial 
meals  a  day,  and  those  should  be  breakfast  and  dinner. 
A  solid  and  highly  nutritious  meal  ought  to  begin  the  day's 
work,  an  equally  solid  and  equally  nutritious  meal  should 
end  it.  What  is  taken  in  the  course  of  the  working  hours 
may  be  such  as  merely  to  satisfy  the  urgent  cravings  of  the 
appetite  and  to  maintain  in  a  condition  of  steady  move- 
ment the  ascending  or  descending  nerve  energy. 
Touching  Glassct      ....      Sunday  Mercury 

The  custom  among  the  Germans  of  touching  the  glasses 
before  drinking  arose  at  the  time  of  the  immense  mediaeval 
banquets  of  the  nation.  A  "  loving  cup  "  was  passed  from 
lip  to  lip,  to  show  that  all  were  of  one  mind,  but  the  "  loving 
cup"  was  of  necessity  so  large  as  to  be  unhandy.  In  place 
of  this,  smaller  cups  and  glasses  were  given  to  each,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  "  loving  cup  "  was  preserved  by  the  click- 
ing of  the  glasses.  The  custom  of  having  smaller  glasses 
for  each  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  assassination  of 
King  Edward.  It  was  then  the  habit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  pass  around  a  large  cup,  from  which  each  guest  drank  ; 
he  who  thus  drank  stood  up,  took  the  large  vessel  in  both 
hands  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  As  he  lifted  the  cup  his 
body  was  exposed  and  the  occasion  was  seized  by  treach- 
erous enemies  to  murder  him.  This  danger  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  that,  as  one  drank,  his  next  friend  was 
responsible  for  his  safety  during  the  act,  and  usually  arose 
abo  and  stood  by  him  with  drawn  sword. 
Appropriate  Viands       •      -      -      Longmans  Magazine 

There  is  a  legend  about  Mossop,  who  was  said  to  "  order 
his  dinner  according  to  the  part  he  had  to  act :  sausages 
and  Zanga,  rumpsteaks  and  Richard,  pork  chops  and  Pierre, 
veal  cutlets  and  Barbarossa."  The  same  practice  is  attrib- 
uted, on  his  own  authority,  to  a  living  actor  of  some  eminence 
in  his  day,  who  has  now  retired  from  the  stage.  "  When 
1  am  to  play  a  brawny  Briton,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  dine  on 
beefsteak  and  porter.  When  I  have  to  portray  the  elegant 
graces  of  a  Benedick  my  dinner  is  a  woodcock  on  toast  and 
a  bottle  of  Burgundy."  This  method  of  tempering  the  gas- 
tric juices  might  be  indefinitely  refined  upon.  Mr.  Irving 
ought  to  dine  on  deviled  kidneys  before  playing  Mephis- 
topheles.  When  "  Macbeth  "  is  in  the  bill  haggis  should 
reek,  and  hasty-pudding  should  put  him  i'  the  vein  for  Lear. 
Adviee  About  Eating      ...       Mail  and  Express 

Some  recent  remarks  by  Dr.  James  C.  White,  professor 
of  dermatology  in  Harvard  University,  are  directly  in  line 
with  an  article  published  only  a  few  days  ago  in  these 
columns  on  the  subject  of  sensible  eating.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  subject  concerning  which  people  need  informa- 
tion more  than  they  do  about  eating,  and  there  are  very 
few  subjects  on  which  more  ridiculous  notions  arc  extant. 
"  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison  "  is  an  old  and 
true  saying,  yet  a  great  majority  of  mankind  have  ideas  of 
diet  that  are  formed  from  the  experience  of  other  people, 
and  these  ideas  are  very  commonly  absurd.    Dr.  White 


disposes  of  some  of  these  notions,  by  the  authoritative 
utterance  of  a  thorough  scientist.  For  example,  he  touches 
on  the  old  wives'  fable  that  butter  in  liberal  quantities  will 
cause  children's  faces  to  break  out  with  butter  sores.  He 
declares,  what  intelligent  people  have  long  known,  that 
good  butter  uncooked  is  perfectly  harmless  food  so  far 
as  the  skin  is  concerned,  and  he  might  have  gone  much 
farther,  for  the  limitation  was  unnecessary.  He  says, 
however,  that  the  notion  alluded  to  probably  came  from 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  impure  butter  in  food  otherwise  in- 
digestible may  have  disturbed  the  stomach  and  produced 
impure  blood  in  some  cases.  It  is  more  likely  to  have 
come  from  the  efforts  of  parents  of  limited  means  to  curb 
their  children's  indulgence  in  an  expensive  dainty.  It  is 
certain  that  much  of  the  prejudice  against  candy  came 
from  this  particular  cause,  though  with  candy  as  with  butter 
the  prejudice  is  entirely  justifiable  in  reference  to  adul- 
terated and  impure  grades.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  parents  tell  their  children  that  eating  candy 
will  ruin  their  teeth,  but  it  is  most  likely  to  be  an  utterance 
dictated  by  economy.  At  all  events,  no  educated  dentist 
will  indorse  the  statement.  The  notion  that  buckwheat 
cakes  and  oatmeal  are  productive  of  skin  diseases  is  also 
attacked  and  pretty  thoroughly  demolished  by  Professor 
White,  as  well  as  that  absurdity  about  tomatoes  which  was 
suited  by  Dio  Lewis  a  generation  or  so  ago.  He  said  that 
tomatoes  were  productive  of  cancer,  and  that  they  loos- 
ened and  destroyed  the  teeth.  Dr.  White  declares  toma- 
toes and  oatmeal  to  be  harmless  and  valuable  foods,  and 
points  at  the  simple  fact  that  the  only  danger  in  eating  buck- 
wheat lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  apt  to  be  served  up  hot  in 
the  form  of  improperly  cooked  cakes.  These  may,  and 
are  very  likely  to  upset  the  digestion.  He  declares,  more- 
over, that  a  good  digestion  and  a  healthy  appetite  will  take 
care  of  the  skin  so  far  as  the  effects  of  food  are  concerned, 
and  that  it  matters  little  what  kind  of  food  is  used  so 
long  as  it  is  pure,  of  good  quality  and  properly  prepared. 
The  healthy  stomach  will  turn  it  into  good  blood.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  a  similar  utterance  to  that  of  Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  recently  quoted,  only  that  Dr.  White,  treating  as  he 
did  on  the  skin  only,  did  not  make  so  sweeping  a  state- 
ment as  Dr.  Flint,  who  said :  "  Eat  what  you  like,  when 
you  like,  and  eat  as  much  as  you  like.  You  may  get  gout 
that  way,  but  not  dyspepsia." 


A  Pork  Sonnet 


Unidentified 


Perhaps  this  little  cube  so  smooth  and  white. 

Like  polished  ivory,  nsed  to  gayly  dwell 

Upon  some  queenly,  shy  and  spirituelle 
Diana  like  creature,  who  would  cause  delight 
To  thrill  her  food  "  Sir  Romeo,"  and  at  night 

His  visions  gild  with  sunshine.    Who  can  tell 

But  that  you  belonged  to  some  pensive  L. 
E.  1-  of  chaste  poetic  appetite  ? 
Perchance  you've  robbed  against  some  flower  bell 

In  some  bright  garden's  solitude  of  musk. 
Where  humming-bird  his  iris  plumage  preens. 
Ilot,  anyhow,  wan  pound.  I  know  full  well, 

When  Artemis  dispels  the  dreamful  dusk. 
You'll  slyly  peep  from  a  dish  of  gold  brown  beans. 

Sixteenth  Century  Cooking  ....  A'.  }'.  Press 
Here  is  the  elaborate  menu  of  a  dinner  given  after  the 
funeral  of  Duke  Albrecht  IV.  of  Bavaria,  in  1509,  at  the 
royal  palace  in  Munich.  The  show  dishes  represented  the 
seven  ages  of  the  world  commencing  with  that  notorious 
couple,  Mr.  Adam  and  Miss  Eve.    Between  the  twain 
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stood  a  green  tree,  and  around  it  was  coiled  a  serpent  with 
a  tempting  apple  in  its  mouth,  its  head  lowered  before  Eve. 
On  the  sides  of  this  quaint- looking  dish  were  confections  of 
sugar  and  almonds  which  were  eaten.  The  second  dish 
was  a  boiled  pig's  head.  The  third  consisted  of  boiled 
meat  with  capons,  fowl  and  smoked  fish.  The  fourth  was 
a  figure  depicting  the  second  age  of  the  world,  Noah's  ark 
surrounded  with  wafers  baked  in  sugar.  Hot  salmon  and 
graylings  comprised  the  fifth  course.  The  next  dish  was 
garnished  cabbage.  The  seventh  course  represented  the 
third  age  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  Abraham's  sac- 
rifice, including  a  town  constructed  out  of  sugar  and 
almonds.  The  eighth  dish  was  a  high  transparent  jelly, 
disclosing  within  pickled  fish.  The  ninth  was  fresh  cooked 
and  pickled  game.  The  tenth,  representing  the  fourth  age 
— David  slaying  Goliath — was  encircled  with  sweet  wafers, 
which  one  now  ancient  chronicler  hints  were  nibbled  at. 
The  eleventh  dish  was  composed  of  vegetables.  The  twelfth 
pickled  sturgeon.  The  thirteenth  showed  the  fifth  age — 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  with  houses  in  the  background  rising 
out  of  a  vegetable  concoction.  The  fourteenth  course  was 
pickled  bird  pie.  The  fifteenth,  a  leg  of  mutton.  Course 
number  sixteen  represented  the  sixth  age — the  birth  of 
Christ;  Mary,  with  the  child,  Joseph,  the  manger,  etc., 
were  all  depicted  out  of  white  marchpane.  The  seven- 
teenth course  comprised  bear  pie  and  vegetables.  The  eigh- 
teenth, pickled  birds-  The  nineteenth  symbolized  the 
seventh  age  by  a  conception  of  doomsday,  with  the  Sav- 
iour sitting  under  a  rainbow,  the  Virgin  on  his  right  and  on 
the  left  St.  John  in  a  kneeling  position.  The  twentieth 
course  consisted  of  pickled  carp  and  shad  fish.  The  twen- 
ty-first, roast  pheasant,  woodcock  and  partridges.  The 
twenty-second  course  represented  the  funeral  of  Duke  Al- 
brecht,  or  rather  his  tomb  in  the  Church  of  Our  I.ady,  dec- 
orated with  flags  and  banners  of  the  kingdom,  surmounted 
by  the  recumbent  image  of  the  Duke  holding  a  banner 
in  one  hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  The  twenty- 
third  course  was  a  cake  in  the  shape  of  an  oven,  from 
which  when  it  was  cut  open  flew  forth  living  birds. 
A  Frog  Ranch  Globe- Democrat 

Any  man  who  has  a  pond  on  his  farm  can  try  the  experi- 
ment of  raising  his  own  frogs.  First,  let  him  buy  say  six 
pairs  of  fine  New  Jersey  breeders  and  dump  them  into  the 
water.  With  these  for  a  starter,  you  may  select  a  quantity 
of  domestic  batrachia,  and  then  you  will  have  the  nucleus 
of  a  fortune.  Don't  interfere  with  your  water  investment 
for  a  year  any  more  than  to  keep  your  growing  stock  well 
supplied  with  food.  They  require  an  abundance,  but  as 
they  are  not  very  dainty  in  their  taste,  the  expense  account 
will  be  light.  For  a  young  farm  two  barrels  a  day  of  hotel 
table  scraps  will  keep  the  frogs  in  splendid  shape,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months  you  can  begin  marketing  all 
that  you  can  fish  out  at  the  same  price  as  spring  chickens. 
Give  me  the  time  and  facilities,  and  I  will  wager  that  at 
the  end  of  two  years  I  will  be  living  on  an  income  of 
$5,000,  and  my  frogs  will  pay  all  my  expenses. 
An  Artistic  Kitchen       -      -       -       Indianapolis  Journal 

The  old-time  idea  that  suffragists  are  not  fond  of  do- 
mestic life  and  comforts  would  be  entirely  exploded  if  those 
women  who  have  lately  convened  in  Washington  could  be 
followed  to  their  homes.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rob- 
inson, who  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Massachu- 
setts woman-suffrage  movement,  has  a  very  unique  kitchen. 
It  is  built  of  sheathed  hard  pine,  with  rafters  overhead 
and  a  big  closet  at  one  end,  the  top  of  which  forms  a  shelf 
several  feet  from  the  roof.  On  this  shelf  are  grouped 
earthen  vessels  and  stone  pitchers,  with  two  stone  idols, 
which  she  calls  her  Lares  and  Penates.    Their  most  ap- 


propriate place  is  in  the  kitchen,  she  says,  for  here  is  the 
fire  where  the  priestess  of  the  household  offers  the  sacrifice 
and  the  divine  spark  is  ever  kindled.  The  cooking  utensils 
are  hung  on  these  kitchen  walls  in  designs  as  artistic  as  the 
works  of  art  in  a  lady's  boudoir.  Each  article  has  a  place 
in  the  most  convenient  nook,  and  the  whole  room  is  a 
model  of  labor-saving  inventions  and  neat,  orderly  house- 
keeping, while  here  and  there  crops  out  a  poetical  fancy 
or  old  New  England  legend.  In  some  convenient  place  is 
a  pile  of  note-paper  and  a  pencil  on  which  to  jot  thoughts 
that  come  while  washing  dishes  or  overseeing  the  baking 
Although  on  account  of  the  systematic  arrangements  of 
the  household  this  modem  priestess  needs  to  spend  but 
little  time  in  her  kitchen,  when  she  does  offer  up  herself 
as  sacrifice  there,  the  result  is  such  as  the  gods  would 
appreciate  were  they  to  banquet  at  her  dining-tablc. 

The  Lemonade  Drinker    ....      Boston  Courier 
They  drank  their  whisky  and  beer. 

To  Bacchoi  they  bended  the  knee, 
And  often  they  said  with  a  sneer, 

"  A  lemonade  drinker  ix  he." 
He  never  would  with  them  "  go  rnund," 

He  left  (hem  to  frolic  at  will  ; 
They're  all  of  ihem  under  the  ground — 

He's  drinking  his  lemonade  mill. 

Fingers  Before  Forks  ...  -  Murray's  Magazine 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  what  a  modem  invention  the  table 
fork  is.  Queen  Elizabeth  never  heard  of  one.  She  had, 
it  is  true,  a  few  dainty  forks,  perchance  with  crystal  handles, 
for  eating  preserved  fruit  at  dessert.  But  long  after  her 
time  dinner  forks  were  unknown  in  England.  The  very 
earliest  now  to  be  found  belong  to  the  same  nobleman 
whose  hour-glass  salt  has  been  already  spoken  of,  and  these 
are  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  few  early  forks  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  arc  three- 
pronged,  and  but  few  of  our  neighbors  can  show  us  four- 
pronged  forks  much  before  the  reign  of  George  III.,  from 
which  time  their  fashion  has  remained  unaltered  to  the 
present  day,  except  for  their  handles,  which  have  followed 
the  fashions  of  spoons,  finishing  up  with  the  familiar  fiddle 
pattern  of  nineteenth-century  use.  Before  the  days  of 
forks  the  ewer  and  basin,  which  have  now  generally  disap- 
peared, were  much  in  request  after  every  course  ;  whereas 
now  the  basin  alone,  with  a  little  rosewater,  makes  its 
appearance  at  civic  feasts  after  dinner,  as  a  matter  of 
fashion  rather  than  necessity.  These  fine  old  basins  have 
no  doubt  been  melted  up  to  supply  the  forks  whose  in- 
vention rendered  the  washing  of  the  fingers  superfluous. 

Stimulants  Between  Meals  -      -    Popular  Science  Monthly 

Although  all  persons  who  indulge  in  alcoholic  stimulants 
well  within  the  margin  of  actual  drunkenness  speak  of 
themselves  as  moderate  drinkers,  there  arc  two  special 
classes  of  them  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other 
except  in  the  solitary  circumstance  that  they  never  at  any 
time  take  sufficient  to  intoxicate  themselves.  The  one  class 
is  that  which  only  partakes  of  stimulants  while  eating  ;  the 
other  indulges  in  them  between  meal-times.  To  the  latter 
habit  is  applied  in  this  country  the  title  of  nipping,  while  in 
the  East  it  is  spoken  of  as  "pegging."  And  this  is  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  forms  of  drinking,  from  the  fact  that 
stimulants  taken  without  at  the  same  time  partaking  of 
food,  though  only  imbibed  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
have  most  deleterious  effects  on  the  internal  organs.  A 
man  who  habitually  indulges  in  a  single  glass  of  sherry  in 
the  forenoon,  a  brandy-and-soda  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
glass  of  whisky-and-uater  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  does 
far  more  injury  to  his  constitution  than  one  who  partakes 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulants  at  meal-times. 
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Whistler's  Refectory  ....  From  "  Home  " 
One  of  the  most  daring  bits  of  coloring  on  record  in  the 
way  of  household  furnishing  is  the  dining-room  of  the 
artist  Whistler.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  symphony  in  yel- 
low, or  in  blue  and  yellow.  All  of  the  walls  are  painted 
blue,  the  blue  being  of  a  decidedly  greenish  hue.  The 
cornice  is  painted  in  stripes  of  dark  green,  blue  and  yellow, 
the  ceiling  being  pale  yellow.  The  surbase  is  the  color  of 
a  ripe  lemon,  as  are  the  doors  and  all  the  wood  about  the 
windows  and  the  high  wooden  mantel.  The  hearthstone 
is  also  yellow,  and  about  the  fireplace  is  a  set  of  lemon- 
colored  tiles  bordered  with  blue.  Two  sets  of  shelves,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  fire-place,  are  painted  yellow.  The 
wood  work  of  the  cane-seated  chairs  is  yellow  and  the  seat 
blue.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  blue  and  yellow  Chinese 
matting,  cubic  pattern.  This  is  all  a  very  cheap  sort  of 
furnishing,  but  here  the  cheapness  ends.  The  curtains 
are  of  rare  needlework,  of  various  shades  of  yellow  upon 
fine  white  linen,  which  fall  unconfined  to  the  floor.  The 
shelves  mentioned  hold  bits  of  rare  blue  china;  on  the 
mantel  are  Japanese  curios,  blue,  sea  green  and  yellow. 
A  half-opened  fan  is  in  one  corner.  There  are  no  mirrors 
and  no  pictures.  Opposite  the  fire-place  hang  midway 
between  floor  and  ceiling  two  Japanese  flower  pots,  each 
holding  a  yellow  primrose.  The  table  service  is  of  old 
blue.  Who  but  an  artist  would  dare  undertake  such  a 
scheme  of  color,  and  who  but  an  artist  would  succeed  ? 

We  Pumpkynne  Pye  Old  Scrapbook 

Of  all  ye  toothsome  Vittels  and  Drinke 

In  ye  goodc  Ncwe  England  stales, 
Yc  Utile  of  ym  all  U>  ye  Husewife's  Pye 
Yt  Shee  of  ye  Pumpkynne  makes  ; 
All  yellow  as  GoJdc. 
Yt  has  grown  Okie. 
And  of  Flavor,  so  Rich*  and  Rayre, 
None  other  Meate 
Yt  Manne  doth  Eate 
Wyth  ye  I'umpkynne  can  Compare. 

a 

Yc  flakee  (Trustee,  welle  Scalloped  rounde — 

Ye  Worke  of  ye  Fayre  Mayd's  hand- 
Doth  %ho«r  Itlwlf  about  yc  Edge  ; 
A  Cr)  »pc  and  luscious  band  ; 
When  In  I  see 
I  Uugheth  mee 
And  I  am  lyke  to  Crye  : 

"  Hurrah  for  ye  Fruit ! 
Hurrah  for  yc  Cooke  ! 
And  Hurrah  for  ye  Pumpkynne  Pye  !  " 
Yankee  vs.  European  Cookery  -  -  Good  Housekeeping 
Dr.  William  C.  Prince  sums  up  his  experiences  as  a  trav- 
eler at  home  and  abroad,  in  regard  to  food  and  cooking, 
that  the  reported  excellence  of  English  and  European  inns 
as  a  whole  is  all  moonshine,  and  that,  after  Arab  cooks, 
the  best  in  the  world  are  the  farmers'  wives  of  New  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  Blank,  who  cooks  the  meals  for  her  family  of 
four  strong  sons  and  two  healthy,  hearty  daughters,  to  con- 
dense what  Mr.  Prince  says,  cannot  make  a  partridge  pie 
out  of  veal  and  chicken  bones,  but  can  broil  and  serve  the 
partridges  as  they  were  never  broiled  by  the  Frenchman, 
and  give  you  a  veal  or  chicken  pot-pie,  which,  unless  your 
taste  has  been  vitiated  by  so-called  French,  cooking  will 
satisfy  your  highest  gastronomic  desires.  America  sur- 
passes all  parts  of  the  world  in  tables  and  fruits,  says  Dr. 
Prince,  and  he  defies  mention  of  any  country  in  the  world 
where  the  native  population,  from  house  to  house,  have  as 
good  cooking.  The  notion  that  France  is  a  land  where 
good  cooking  prevails  Dr.  Prince  ridicules.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  merits  or  demerits  of  Parisian  tables,  he  says 
that  the  provincial  towns  and  villages  and  the  little  wayside 
inns  of  France  are  in  darkness  worse  than  heathenish  on 
the  subject  of  cooking  food.    Furthermore,  he  says,  that 


America,  in  the  matter  of  inns,  is  the  cleanest  country 
in  the  world.  The  inns  here  are,  on  the  average, 
ntuch  superior  to  European  inns,  either  British  or  Conti- 
nental. He  asserts  that  the  literature  of  the  last  fifty 
years  has  a  great  sin  to  answer  for  in  the  romance  which 
writers  have  attached  to  country  inns  in  England  and  some 
parts  of  the  Continent.  The  ideal  "old-fashioned  inn  "  of 
the  books  is  a  humbug.  It  has  not  existed  as  a  general  in- 
stitution for  fifty  years,  and  probably  never  existed. 

Our  Servant- Girl  St.  Louis  Globe 

We  hired  her,  but  she  could  not  cook  ; 

She  knew  not  how  to  make  a  bed  ; 
And  I  will  swear  upon  the  Book 

She  could  not  bake  a  loaf  of  bread. 

A  dust-pan  she  had  never  seen ; 
The  range  took  on  a  coat  of  rust ; 
Pots,  pans  and  kettles  were  unclean. 

Tilt  it  was  black  she  boiled  the  tea  ; 

The  pan  in  which  she  boiled  the  fish 
She  used  unclean  for  fricassee  ; 

At  every  meal  she  broke  a  dish. 

Although  of  splendid  health  and  strong. 

Of  work  she  seemed  to  be  afraid  : 
She  never  cleaned  the  lamps  as  long 

As  she  could  see  without  their  aid. 

About  her  rights  she  had  no  doubt. 
And  did  not  fear  of  them  to  speak  ; 

She  wanted  every  Sunday  out. 

And  three  nights,  also,  every  week. 

My  wife  to  her  becoming  cool. 

She  left  us,  sulky,  black  as  ink. 
She  is  now  instructress  in  a  school, 

Training  servant  girls,  I  think. 
A  Japanese  Eel  Dinner  -  -  -  Cor.  Globe  Democrat 
We  celebrated  a  recent  anniversary  day  by  an  eel  dinner 
at  a  famous  eel  house.  While  we  were  taking  off  our  shoes 
at  the  doorway,  we  could  look  through  a  latticed  partition 
into  the  kitchen  and  see  the  cook,  with  murderous-looking 
knife  in  hand,  making  choice  of  his  living  victims,  that  were 
looping  themselves  into  bowknots  in  tanks  of  fresh  water. 
If  one  wishes,  he  is  always  privileged  to  select  his  own  eels 
from  the  tanks  at  eel  houses,  although  the  first  one  that 
could  be  caught  ought  certainly  to  answer  quite  as  well. 
When  we  reached  the  large  upper  room  square  silk  cush- 
ions in  lieu  of  chairs  were  ranged  around  three  sides  of  the 
room.  The  fourth  side  was  left  open  for  the  passing  of 
the  pretty  waitresses  to  and  fro  and  as  a  stage  for  the  per- 
formances of  the  two  doll-like  gei-shas,  who  sat  demurely 
in  an  outer  room  awaiting  our  arrival.  The  feast  began 
with  a  soup  or  stew  of  eels,  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  being 
filled  with  a  delicate  white  curd  and  the  flavor  of  the  dish 
being  as  mild  and  evasive  as  flaxseed  tea.  Broiled  eels, 
skewered  out  flatly  like  a  section  of  flounder  and  laid  on 
top  of  steaming  rice,  next  tempted  us,  and  inspired  by 
fierce  appetites  we  did  skillful  and  heroic  work  with  the 
chopsticks.  The  plain,  broiled  bits  are  called  white  eels. 
After  them  came  black  eels,  or  eels  dipped  in  soy  before 
and  during  the  broiling.  They  acquire  a  rich  brown  tint 
and  a  most  piquant  flavor  by  this  treatment,  and  the  soy, 
or  bean,  with  which  the  Japanese  always  improve  their  fish 
and  birds  might  be  used  in  the  same  way  in  other  coun- 
tries. Japanese  soy  is  the  foundation  of  Worcestershire 
sauce,  and  is  much  better  before  it  is  charged  with  all  the 
spices  and  cayenne  that  convert  it  into  the  English  condi- 
ment. Omelette,  lily  bulbs,  bamboo  sprouts  and  dishes  of 
mysterious  composition  passed  in  review  before  us,  but  all 
the  appetites  had  been  broken  on  the  dishes  of  white  eels 
and  black  eels,  and  we  toyed  with  the  later  courses,  sim- 
ply taking  chopstick  practice  with  the  shreds  and  lumps. 
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The  Demon  Kittens —  Unidentified 
I've  two  pretty  little  kitten*— one  is  brown  and  one  b  gray 
You  should  sec  the  comic  antics  that  the  little  demons  play. 
Yon  would  roll  about  with  laughter,  and  I  fancy  shed  a  tear. 
If  you  watched  tbcm  play  at  leap-frog  on  my  crowded  chiffonier. 

AU  the  china  does  a-tremble — it  anticipates  its  doom— 

When  those  kitten*  do  a-scamper  round  and  round  my  dining  100m. 

You  can  almost  hear  the  sideboard  give  a  moan  and  cry  "  Alan  ! " 

t  a  cropper  and  brings  down  a  row  of  glass. 


Then  to  see  them  climb  the  curtains  is  enough  to  kill  a  saint . 

Utile  rips  they  are  for  certain — those  they  manufacture  ain't ; 

For  the  lace  is  all  in  tatters,  and  they  poke  their  little  heads 

Through  the  hangings  at  the  window,  which  their  claws  reduce  to  shreds. 

When  the  poet's  pains  are  on  me,  and  my  brain  is  on  the  rack. 
They've  a  habit  of  alighting  with  a  jump  upon  my  back. 
Playing  tricks  with  pen  and  paper  is  a  thing  at  which  I  wink. 
But  they  might  abstain  from  fishing  with  their  forepaws  In  the  Ink. 

"ITicy  have  polled  out  all  the  stuffing  from  my  best  morocco  snite, 
All  my  carpets  have  been  ruined  by  their  scratching  little  feet ; 
But  I  do  not  mind  the  damage,  though  it  grieves  my  better  half. 
For  the  world  has  made  me  wretched  and  my  kittens  make  me  laugh. 


Long  Sleepers  London  Standard 

A  wonderful  case  is  on  record  of  a  snail  which  went  to 
sleep  on  March  a5,  1846,  and  did  not  wake  up  till  March 
7,  1850.  It  seems  that  this  snail  was  picked  up  in  the 
Egyptian  desert,  and  as  he  had  retired  to  the  topmost  re- 
cesses of  the  whorls  of  his  shell,  he  was  gummed  on  to  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  as  though  dead,  labeled  with  the  date, 
and  sent  to  the  British  Museum.  He  slept  unconcernedly 
for  nearly  four  years,  when,  showing  some  slight  signs  of 
life,  the  authorities  ordered  him  a  tepid  bath,  and  at  the 
first  touch  of  the  welcome  moisture  the  snail  thrust  forth 
his  head  very  cautiously,  and  then  commenced  to  walk  to 
the  top  of  the  basin.  The  West  African  mudfish  affords 
another  instance  of  long-continued  existence  in  a  state  of 
torpor.  This  fish — known  as  the  Lapidosiren — lives  among 
the  shallows  of  the  River  Gambia,  which  are  completely  dry 
during  the  tropical  summer.  But  before  the  drouth  comes 
the  mudfish  is  wise  enough  to  hide  deep  down  in  the  soft 
clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  pools,  and  there  it  lies  in  a  tor- 
pid state  for  months  together,  while  the  surrounding  mud 
hardens  into  a  cake.  While  in  this  state  the  natives  dig 
them  up  and  prize  them  as  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table. 

A  Coyote  Round  Up  -        St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

"You  never  saw  the  artistic  way  the  Nevada  wolves 
would  round  up  the  jack  rabbits,  I  suppose,"  remarked 
Joseph  Grandelmeyer,  the  old-time  Nevadan.  "  It's  the 
cleverest  bit  of  strategy  I  ever  heard  of.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  wolves  all  through  the  State,  but  the  coyotes  are 
by  far  the  plentiest.  In  the  Humboldt,  Smoky  and  other 
valleys  the  coyotes  form  in  military  line,  oftentimes  along 
some  old  road,  as  I  have  most  frequently  seen  them,  and 
thus  systematically  go  on  a  regular  drive.  They  stretch 
out  over  a  great  area  of  country,  the  coyotes  being  sta- 
tioned somewhere  near  a  mile  apart.  Once  they  get  sight 
of  a  jack  rabbit  his  name  is  Dennis.  He  may  take  to  the 
sage  brush  and  elude  the  coyotes  for  a  time.  Fifty  or  a 
hundred  coyotes  can  thus  in  a  short  time  rake  in  a  terrible 
lot  of  rabbits.  If  the  coyotes  are  hungry  it  is  about  the 
rarest  sport  one  can  witness.  They  go  at  the  hunt  with  so 
much  ardor  and  with  such  perfect  system.  A  coyote  on 
his  own  account  can  usually  forage  successfully  for  feed. 
He  is  sly,  like  a  fox,  and,  always  with  an  eye  out  for  num- 


ber one,  he  generally  has  his  belly  full  and  lots  of  fat  stick- 
ing to  his  ribs  ;  but  if  the  weather  has  been  bad  and  he 
gets  separated  from  his  fellows  on  a  reconnoitering  tour  he 
may  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  In  the  sage  brush  a  jack  rab- 
bit can  generally  manage  to  elude  a  coyote.  He  can  get  in 
and  out  quicker,  while  the  coyote,  being  bigger,  is  delayed 
by  the  brush  and  can't  get  in  and  out  like  a  rabbit.  But 
after  a  lot  of  hungry  wolves  have  held  a  council  of  war  and 
decided  to  go  on  a  hunt,  it  is  time  for  the  rabbits  to  hunt 
their  holes.  There  is  always  music  in  the  air  about  that 
time,  and  the  weird  howls  of  the  wolves  sound  like  a  dis- 
tant reveille.  The  rabbits  seem  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion, too,  and  scamper  hither  and  thither  over  the  plains 
and  rolling  hills,  it  is  not  long,  however,  till  the  wolves 
marshal  their  forces.  They  begin  by  making  a  wide  detour 
over  the  hills,  lessening  the  site  of  the  circle  as  they 
advance,  and  holding  all  the  rabbits  they  get  in  as  skillfully 
as  a  fisherman  handles  his  seine.  The  jack  rabbits  are  all 
of  a  tremble  when  they  see  how  their  enemies  have  them 
hedged  about,  and  jump  helplessly  into  the  air  and  utter 
pitiful  cries.  The  wolves  merely  watch  the  sides  warily, 
and  look  on  vindictively,  with  tongues  lolling  out  through 
their  white  teeth,  and  eyes  sparkling,  expressive  of  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  soon  have  some  fine  eating.  As 
the  wolves  draw  nearer  together  the  quick  snap,  snap  of 
their  jaws  is  heard  as  they  snip  the  throats  of  their  victims, 
and  they  fall  dead  from  loss  of  blood.  When  every  rabbit 
is  killed  the  coyotes  sit  down  on  their  haunches  to  a  very 
comfortable  banquet,  and  never  let  up  until  they  have 
taken  aboard  so  much  rabbit  meat  that  they  can  hardly 
stir.  Then  they  slowly  meander  off  to  their  homes,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  and  if  there  is  a  lot  of  rabbit  meat  left, 
as  there  may  be,  they  put  in  an  appearance  again  at  stated 
intervals  until  the  whole  is  consumed.  After  a  lot  of 
coyotes  have  had  a  talk,  so  to  speak,  and  decided  to  go  on 
a  hunt,  they  will  sometimes  go  to  a  rough  region,  where 
they  know  the  rabbits  al>ound,  and  lay  siege  for  them  in 
another  way.  Certain  brigades  will  clamber  upon  the  high 
rocks  and  hill  tops  surrounding  a  canyon,  and  drive  the 
game  down  into  the  depths  below,  other  relays  of  wolves 
having  previously  been  placed  at  the  entrance  and  at  the 
weak  places.  They  oftentimes  get  a  great  many  into  a 
canyon  in  this  way,  and  thus  speedily  finish  them.    It  is 
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generally  in  the  very  early  morning  that  the  coyotes  sound 

their  reveille  which  gives  warning  to  the  rabbits. " 

Eight  Lives  Left  Ansonia  Sentinel 

There  is  a  cat  on  Derby  hill  that  deserves  to  live  until 
she  dies  a  natural  death,  and  judging  from  the  past  she 
will  do  so.  When  a  kitten,  a  few  years  since,  she  was  run 
over  by  a  butcher's  can,  but  escaped  serious  injury. 
Lately,  as  she  was  growing  old,  it  was  decided  to  have 
her  killed.  A  neighbor  who  owned  a  shotgun  was  found 
who  could  do  the  deed,  and  the  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  execution.  The  daughter  left  the  house  and  went 
to  a  neighbor's,  the  mother  shut  herself  up  in  the  bed- 
room, while  the  head  of  the  house  went  to  the  bam,  urgent 
business  demanding  his  attention.  The  report  of  a  gun 
followed.  "  Have  you  killed  her  ?  "  said  a  voice  from  the 
barn.  "  To  be  sure  I  have,"  said  the  executioner,  "  I 
never  shoot  except  something  has  to  die."  A  shovel  was 
procured  and  a  grave  dug,  and  poor  pussy  deposited  there- 
in, and  the  dirt  carefully  pressed  down  over  the  tame. 
The  executioner  departed  with  his  gun,  and  the  mother 
went  and  called  the  daughter,  and  was  telling  how  poor 
pussy  died  without  pain,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
doorway,  and  there  on  the  doorstep,  as  contented  as  could 
be,  sat  the  cat  that  was  dead,  licking  the  dirt  off  her  fur, 
which  was  badly  ruffled.  The  grave  was  visited  and  found 
empty.  The  cat  was  only  stunned  by  the  report  of  the 
gun,  and,  coming  to,  had  very  quickly  dug  herself  out. 
The  House  Fly     ....       Wilmington  Messenger 

Some  one  has  asked  where  do  flies  go  in  the  winter. 
This  is  a  question  of  some  interest,  for  a  house  fly  is  bora 
fully  grown  and  of  a  mature  size,  and  there  are  no  little 
flies  of  the  same  species,  the  small  ones  occasionally  ob- 
served being  different  in  kind  from  the  large  ones.  The 
house  fly  does  not  bite  nor  pierce  the  skin,  but  gathers  its 
food  by  a  comb  or  rake  or  brush-like  tongue,  with  which 
it  is  able  to  scrape  the  varnish  from  covers  of  books,  and 
it  thus  tickles  the  skin  of  persons  upon  which  it  alights  to 
feed  upon  the  perspiration.  A  fly  is  a  scavenger,  and  is 
a  vehicle  by  which  contagious  diseases  are  spread.  It 
poisons  wounds  and  may  carry  deadly  virus  from  decay- 
ing organic  matter  into  food.  It  retires  from  the  sight  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  but  where  it  goes  few  persons 
know.  If  a  search  of  the  house  is  made  they  will  be 
found  in  great  numbers  secreted  in  warm  places  in  the 
roof  or  between  the  partitions  or  floors.  Last  winter  we 
had  occasion  to  examine  a  roof  and  found  around  the 
chimney  myriads  of  flics  hibernating  comfortably  and 
sufficiently  lively  to  fly  when  disturbed  "  in  overpowering 
clouds."  No  doubt  this  is  a  favorite  winter  resort. 
The  Bat  a  Mammal    ....     Murray's  Magasine 

The  bat  is  no  transitional  link  between  the  mammals  and 
the  birds,  but  belongs  indubitably  to  the  former  group  of 
animals.  This  is  shown  by  his  furry  body  (though  the 
collared  bat  of  Malacca  has  but  little  to  boast  of  in  this 
respect),  by  his  sharp  teeth  (though  birds  of  old  were 
not  toothless),  by  the  fact  that  the  young  arc  born  and 
suckled,  not  hatched,  and  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  whole  internal  anatomy.  Skull  and  brain,  breastbone 
and  hip,  vertebral  column  and  tail,  lungs  and  digestive 
apparatus,  all  indicate  that  the  bat  is  an  utter  though 
undeniably  lowly  beast.  I  use  this  word  of  course  in  its 
natural  history  sense,  and  with  no  hint  of  the  disparage- 
ment implied  by  the  schoolboy  who,  on  being  asked  to 
describe  zoologically  the  cat,  replied  pithily,  "A  cat  is 
an  animal :  our  cat  is  a  beast "  The  wing,  moreover,  of 
the  bat  is  quite  different  from  the  wing  of  any  bird.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact,  and  wonderfully  indicative  of  the 
resources  of  nature,  that  within  the  backboned  class  the 


problem  of  flight  has  been  solved  in  three  distinct  ways — 
nay,  four,  if  we  may  include  the  flight  of  fishes.  But  do 
flying-fishes  veritably  fly,  or  do  they  merely  sail,  borne 
along  on  outstretched  fins  by  the  powerful  impetus  with 
which  they  flash  out  of  the  blue  water  ?  Often  and  often 
in  the  tropics  have  I  leaned  from  the  bows  of  an  ocean 
steamer  and  watched  these  creatures,  frightened  by  the 
heavy  plunging  of  the  huge  steam  leviathan,  dart  from  the 
water  and,  now  and  again  just  grazing  the  summit  of  a 
wave,  sail  in  long  curves  for  the  space  of  thrice  the  vessel's 
length.  For  long  I  was  undecided  whether  theirs  was 
true  flight  or  not ;  nor  am  I  quite  convinced  to  this  day. 
But  I  lean  to  the  view  that  the  apparent  fluttering  of  the 
wings,  which  is  very  obvious  when  the  fish  skims  and 
touches  a  wave  crest,  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  vigorous 
tail  strokes  which  often  leave  their  mark  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  water,  and  that  the  flickering  of  the  wing 
fins  as  they  sail  is  a  mechanical  result  of  the  rapid  passage 
through  the  air.  I  am  inclined  therefore  reluctantly  to 
abandon  my  old  belief  in  the  flight  of  fishes,  and  to  place 
it  in  the  same  category  as  the  flying  squirrel,  the  ariel  of 
Australia  and  the  colugo  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  Butcher  Bird    ■       -       -     Virginia  City  Enterprise 

During  the  recent  long  and  severe  storms  the  little  sons 
of  Matt  Riehm,  residing  on  the  Divide,  amused  themselves 
occasionally  at  catching  snowbirds  in  a  cage-trap,  just  to 
see  how  they  looked  and  acted,  and  then  let  them  go. 
One  day,  however,  they  were  much  surprised  to  find  a 
big,  stalwart-looking  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  robin,  in  the 
cage  with  three  or  four  dead  snowbirds  around  him. 
They  soon  ascertained  they  had  captured  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  famous  "butcher  bird"  becoming  so 
plentiful  here  of  late,  and  which  is  death  to  all  small  birds, 
even  to  canaries  in  cages.  Matt  was  delighted  at  the 
capture  of  this  feathered  pirate,  and  soon  had  him  installed 
in  a  fine  cage.  They  fed  him  on  snowbirds  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  it  was  too  cruel,  so  they  tried  him  on  mice, 
which  were  plentiful  and  easily  trapped.  The  first  one 
put  into  the  cage  was  immediately  grabbed  by  the  sharp 
hawk  claws  of  the  butcher,  who  bit  off  his  head  and  swal- 
lowed it  whole,  and  then  proceeded  to  tear  up  and  devour 
the  body.  The  boys  considered  this  a  fine  game,  and 
kept  him  well  supplied  and  fat  One  day  they  had  a 
splendid  big,  old,  long-tailed  Norway  rat  in  the  trap,  and 
Matt  put  him  in  the  cage.  The  butcher  bird  immediately 
dropped  from  his  roof  down  upon  that  rat's  back,  gave 
one  quick  nip  with  his  strong  hooked  beak  in  the  back 
of  the  rat's  neck,  breaking  his  spine,  and  was  soon  regal- 
ing himself  with  a  liberal  supply  of  rat  meat  In  observ- 
ing the  butcher's  operations  Matt  noticed  that  he  kept 
trying  to  hang  his  meat  to  the  wires  of  the  cage  for  con- 
venience, so  he  drove  some  bits  of  wire  into  a  strip  of 
wood  and  shoved  it  into  the  cage,  a  few  inches  above  the 
floor.  The  bird  directly  showed  its  appreciation  by  hang- 
ing what  meat  he  had  on  hand  on  these  little  wire  spikes  or 
hooks,  the  same  as  is  done  in  a  regular  butcher  shop.  This 
is  in  conformity  with  the  habit  of  this  peculiar  bird,  which 
hangs  its  victims  in  the  forked  bush  branches  or  impales 
them  upon  thorns.  Many  a  small  bird,  mouse,  wood  rat  or 
chipmunk  is  thus  disposed  of  by  this  remorseless  plumaged 
assassin.  They  get  a  rat  for  him  quite  frequently  and  he 
kills  it  promptly  and  impales  it  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Some  Queer  Pets     -  The  London  Standard 

Ugliness  or  repelling  habits  are  generally  no  bar  to  a 
lady's  feelings  when  her  pet  animal  is  concerned.  Some 
have  been  known  to  share  their  bed  with  an  iguana,  which 
is  the  most  repulsive-looking  reptile  in  Brazil.  It  is  well- 
known  that  Byron,  among  the  pets  who  accompanied  him 
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in  his  travels,  possessed  a  bear  ;  and  Edmnnd  Kcan  kept  a 
South  American  lion  as  his  constant  companion!  More  ex- 
traordinary pets  might  be  quoted,  such  as  young  wolves, 
leopards,  jackals  and  snakes.  Even  frogs,  lizards  and 
hedgehogs  have  been  petted  by  men  of  repute.  Wolsey 
bestowed  his  affection  on  an  old  carp,  Cow  per  on  hares, 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock  wooed  the  favor  of  a  Syrian  wasp. 

The  Intelligent  Horse      -  ■       Mrs.  Custer's  Hook 

My  husband's  horse  had  almost  human  ways  of  talking 
with  him,  as  he  leaned  far  out  of  the  saddle  and  laid  his 
face  on  the  gallant  animal's  head,  and  there  was  a  gleam  in 
the  eye,  a  proud  little  toss  of  the  head,  speaking  back  a  whole 
world  of  affection.  The  General  could  ride  hanging  quite  out 
of  sight  from  the  op|H>site  side,  one  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup, 
his  hand  on  the  mane,  and  it  made  no  difference  to  his 
beloved  friend;  he  took  any  mode  that  his  master  chose  to 
cling  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  curveted  and  pranced 
in  the  loftiest,  proudest  way.  His  manner  as  plainly  said 
as  speech  :  "  See  what  we  two  can  do  !  "  I  rarely  knew 
him  have  a  horse  that  did  not  soon  become  so  pervaded 
with  his  spirit  that  they  appeared  to  be  absolutely  one  in 
feeling.  I  was  obliged  usually  to  submit  to  some  bantering 
slur  on  my  splendid  Custis  Lee.  Perhaps  a  dash  at  first 
would  carry  the  General  and  the  dogs  somewhat  in  advance. 
My  side  had  a  trick  of  aching  if  we  started  off  on  a  gallop, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  Custis  Lee  at 
first,  as  he  champed  at  the  bit,  tossed  his  impatient  head, 
and  showed  every  sign  of  ignominious  shame.  The  Gen- 
eral, as  usual,  called  out,  "  Come  on,  old  lady  !  Chug  up 
that  old  plug  of  yours  ;  I've  got  one  orderly  ;  don't  want 
another  " — this  riding  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear. 
After  a  spur  of  tremendous  speed  back  flew  the  master  to 
me  to  excuse  him  ;  he  was  ready  now  to  ride  slowly  till 
"  that  side  of  mine  came  round  to  time,"  which  it  quickly 
did,  and  then  1  revenged  the  insult  on  my  swift  Lee,  and 
the  maJigner  at  last  called  out,  "  That's  not  so  bad  a  nag 
after  all."  The  horses  bounded  off  the  springy  turf  as  if 
they  really  hated  the  necessity  of  touching  the  sod  at  all. 
They  were  very  well  matched  in  speed,  and  as  on  we  flew 
we  were  neck  by  neck,  side  by  side,  never  changing  our 
places-  Breathless  at  last,  horses,  dogs,  and  ourselves  made 
a  halt.  The  orderly  with  his  slow  troop  horse  was  a  speck 
in  the  distance.  Of  course,  I  had  gone  to  pieces  little  by 
little  between  the  mad  speed  and  rushing  through  the  wind. 
Intubating  Turtles  ....  Washington  Star 
A  couple  of  mornings  ago  the  family  of  Wm.  Patterson, 
of  Fetterman,  had  a  peculiar  experience.  Some  days  ago 
one  of  the  boys  discovered  a  whole  tub  full  of  turtle  eggs, 
which  he  brought  home  and  placed  under  the  kitchen 
stove  in  a  box.  Early  this  morning  one  of  the  children, 
who  sleeps  in  a  trundle-bed,  was  awakened  by  something 
slimy  crawling  over  his  face.  Yelling  to  its  parents  that 
the  "  dumed  bed-bugs  "  were  bothering  it,  the  child  got 
out  of  bed  only  to  step  on  another  of  the  slimy  objects. 
By  this  time  the  whole  family  were  aroused,  and  a  light 
being  struck  it  was  found  that  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
was  literally  alive  with  little  turtles  ranging  in  size  from  a 
nickel  to  a  silver  quarter.  They  had  been  hatched  out 
in  the  night  and  were  waddling  and  scrambling  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  general  harvest  was  inaugurated,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  capture  of  13  a  lively  little  turtles. 
Dead  Wild  Animals  -  -  Our  Earth  and  its  Story 
Any  one  who  has  observed  nature  closely  must  have  re- 
marked how  exceedingly  rare  it  is  to  find  the  body  of  any 
wild  animal.  Millions  die  every  year  ;  yet,  unless  after  a 
heavy  storm  or  a  severe  frost,  the  shaq>cst-cycd  ranger  of 
the  woods  and  fields  will  seldom  come  upon  a  corpse. 


The  wildlings  seem  to  creep  into  holes  when  they  feel 
their  end  approaching,  or  their  bodies  are  devoured  by 
other  animals,  or  concealed  by  their  kindred.  In  the  first 
and  last  cases,  their  skeletons  will,  of  course,  be  preserved 
in  the  earth's  crust  all  the  same,  as  if  they  had  been  buried 
in  aquatic  mud  ;  but  if  they  are  eaten,  then  it  is  only  in 
rare  instances  that  we  can  identify  the  component  portions 
of  their  bony  structure.  This  may  be  the  reason  why 
some  animals  are  never  found  except  in  the  shape  of  a  few 
teeth,  and  it  may  also  explain  the  absence  of  birds  from 
formations  in  which  they  might  presumably  be  found. 
Birds  can  more  easily  escape  any  terrestrial  disturbance 
likely  to  overwhelm  animals  without  such  capabilities  of 
fleeing  from  the  mischief  at  hand  ;  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  safe  inference  to  consider  the  spot  in  which  a 
bird's  skeleton  is  found  that  in  or  about  which  its  owner 
was  in  the  habit  of  disporting  itself.  Moreover,  in  former 
ages,  as  in  ours,  birds  were  no  doubt  migratory  ;  indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  routes  at  present  taken 
by  certain  species  in  removing  from  and  to  their  summer 
and  winter  quarters,  were  those  adopted  by  them  when  the 
physical  geography  of  the  world  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  the  present.  We  also  know  that  when  birds 
are  drowned  —  and  often  after  a  boisterous  winter  the 
northern  coasts  are  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  aquatic 
species — they  invariably  float  on  the  surface,  owing  to 
their  light  skeletons  and  water-resisting  plumage.  Hence, 
when  they  reach  the  strand,  their  carcasses  are  usually  so 
macerated  that  their  bones  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  or 
they  fall  a  prey  to  the  animals  who  prowl  along  the  shore 
intent  on  picking  up  such  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  ocean. 
Other  large  animals,  on  the  contrary,  sink  to  the  bottom 
when  they  die,  and  if  the  sediment  is  favorable  for  their 
fossilization  they  are  soon  silted  over,  and  their  harder 
parts  preserved  more  or  less  intact  for  all  succeeding  time. 
These  facts,  which  apply  to  all  animals,  are  in  an  especial 
degree  worthy  of  consideration  when  the  comparative  rarity 
of  ornithic  remains  comes  to  be  explained. 
The  Flies  of  India— Carter  Harrison    -      -     Chicago  Mail 

I  watched  a  child  of  about  two  and  a  half  years  enjoy- 
ing a  crust  of  bread.  There  were  about  it  a  swarm  of 
flies,  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  two  or  three 
dozen  were  on  its  face  at  one  time  in  patches  as  big  as  a 
half-dollar  about  the  eyes  and  mouth.  It  would  screw  up 
its  eyes  when  they  threatened  to  go  in.  I  thought  some 
might  have  gone  into  its  mouth  with  the  bread.  It  did 
not  at  all  seem  annoyed.  I  saw  a  sleeping  child  on  the 
street  whose  face  was  almost  black  with  the  insects.  It 
smiled  as  if  angels  were  whispering  in  its  ears.  I  have  seen 
men  talking  pleasantly  together  while  a  dozen  flies  would 
be  promenading  about  their  faces,  apparently  unnoticed 
by  ,the  owners  of  the  faces.  I  asked  a  man  how  he 
could  stand  it  "  Mashallah  !  They  don't  bother  me," 
was  his  reply.  This  has  made  the  fly  bold,  and  he  seems 
unable  to  understand  what  a  foreigner  means  when  he  tries 
to  drive  him  off.  He  has,  too,  remarkably  prehensile 
claws,  and  keeps  them  keen  and  sharp  when  taking  consti- 
tutional walks  over  European  countenances. 
Viviparous  Fishes        ....        Savannah  A'ews 

It  is  a  fact  of  interest  to  naturalists  that  in  all  the  fresh 
waters  of  Florida  are  found  fishes  that  bring  forth  their 
young  alive  and  perfect,  instead  of  laying  eggs  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  finny  tribe  generally.  The  parent  fishes  are  very 
small,  being  only  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long 
and  are  often  used  for  bait  for  bass.  The  exact  name  of 
the  genus  and  species  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  books 
mention  several  species  of  goby  as  being  viviparous,  like 
the  specimens  here  mentioned. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  VERSE— QUAINT  AND  SINGULAR 


Ba,  Ba,  Black  Sheep— A  la  Franeaise 

Ba  ba,  mouton  noir. 

Avez  vous  de  laine  ? 

Oui  Monsieur,  non  Monsieur, 

Trois  sacs  pleine. 
Un  pour  mon  mattre,  un  pour  mad  a  me. 
Pas  un  pour  le  jcune  enfant  que  pleure  dans  le 

TwinkU.  Twinkle.  LillU  Star—  May/at 
Mica,  mica,  parva  Stella, 
Miror,  quxnam  sis  tarn  bella  ! 
Splendens  cminus  in  illo 
Alba  velut  gemna,  carlo. 

Reactionary— Poetical  Ingenuities 

Why  are  red  roses  red  ? 

For  roses  once  were  white. 
Because  the  loving  nightingales 

Sang  on  their  thorns  all  night — 
Sang  till  the  blood  they  shed 
Had  dyed  the  roses  red  ! 

Why  are  white  roses  white  ? 

For  roses  once  were  red. 
Because  the  sorrowing  nightingales 

Wept  when  the  night  was  fled — 
Wept  (ill  their  tears  or  light 
Had  washed  the  roses  white  ! 


Why  are  the  roses  sweet  ? 

For  once  they  had  no  scent. 
Because  one  day  the  Queen  of  Love 

Who  to  Adonis  went, 
Brushed  them  with  heavenly  feet — 
That  made  the  roses  sweet ! 

The  above  suggests  the  following 
Why  is  my  red  nose  red  ? 

For  once  my  nose  was  white. 
Because  many  whisky  sours 

Make  me  so  very  tight 
I  have  to  roll  to  bed— 
This  makes  rny  nose  so  red  ! 

Why  is  my  white  nose  white  ? 

For  once  my  nose  was  red. 
Because  they  chalked  my  nose  ; 

'Twas  done  for  fun,  they  said. 
I  was  very  drunk  that  night — 
That's  why  my  nose  is  white  ! 

Why  is  my  flat  nose  flat  ? 

For  it  was  Roman  once. 
Because  a  fellow  hit  it  hard 

And  laid  me  up  three  "  munce," 
And  mashed  my  new  straw  hat— 
This  made  my  flat  nose  flat. 

Animal  Alphabet—Anonymous 
Alligator,  beetle,  porcupine,  whale. 
Bobolink,  panther,  dragon-fly,  snail. 
Crocodile,  monkey,  buffalo,  hare. 
Dromedary,  leopard,  mud-turtle,  bear. 
Elephant,  badger,  pelican,  ox, 
Flying-fish,  reindeer,  anaconda,  fox, 
Guinea-pig,  dolphin,  antelope,  goose. 
Humming-bird,  weasel,  pickerel,  moose. 
Ibex,  rhinoceros,  owl,  kangaroo, 
Jackal,  opossum,  toad,  cockatoo, 
Kingfisher,  peacock,  ant-eater,  bat, 
Luard,  ichneumon,  honey-bee.  rat. 


Mocking-bird,  camel,  grasshopper,  mouse. 
Nightingale,  spider,  cuttle-fish,  grouse, 
Ocelot,  pheasant,  wolverine,  auk. 
Periwinkle,  ermine,  katydid,  hawk, 
Quail,  hippopotamus,  armadillo,  moth. 
Rattlesnake,  lion,  woodpecker,  sloth. 
Salamander,  goldfinch,  angleworm,  dog, 
Tiger,  flamingo,  scorpion,  frog. 
Unicorn,  ostrich,  nautilus,  mole, 
Viper,  gorilla,  basilisk,  sole, 
Whippoorwill,  beaver,  centipede,  fawn, 
Xantho,  canary,  polliwog,  swan. 
Yellowhammer,  eagle,  hyena,  lark. 
Zebra,  chameleon,  butterfly,  shark. 

Felis-itous — Green  Kendrick 
Felis  scdit  by  a  hole, 
Intente  she,  cum  omni  soul, 

Predere  rats. 
Mice  concurrent  trans  the  floor. 
In  numcro,  duo.  tres.  or  more, 
Obliti  cats. 

Felis  saw  them  oculis, 
"  I'll  have  them,"  inquit  she,  "  I  guess 
Dum  ludunt." 

Tunc  ilia  crepit  toward  the  group. 
"  Habeam,"  dixit,  "  good  rat 


Mice  continued  all  ludere, 
Intenti  they  in  ludum  vere, 

Gaudcnter. 
Tunc  rushed  the  felts  into  them, 
Et  tore  them  omnes  limb  from  limb, 

Violenter. 

Moral 

Mures  mones,  nunc  be  shy. 
Et  aurem  praebe  mihi— 

Benigne  : 
Sic  hoc  satis—"  verbum  sat." 
Avoid  a  whopping  Thomas  cat 

Studiose. 

The  Mitten— Australian  Chroniclt 
This  little  mitt  I  hope  will  fit, 
Tis  for  your  hand  intended.  It 
took  me  very  long  to  knit,  but  I  am 
^lad  to  send  it.    You'll  wonder  why  I 
send  but  one.  And  think  I  acted  blind- 
ly.   But  one  will  do  the  best  for  you, 
And  you  may  thank  me  kindly.    It  is 
all  wool  of  good  stout  yarn.    Your  yarns 
are  all  un-   common.    And  I  am  sure 
a    gladder   gift    was    never    sent  by 
woman  ;    And  by  this  mitten  you  will 
see      That     you  I've  not  forgotten.  And 
when     you      wear  it   think  of  me— It's 
real      and      not  of  cotton.    I  hope  to- 
night you      will   not  write    And  say 
it  is.  un-       mated.      And     think  it 
only  half        a  gift.    And  feel  but  half 
elated  ;         But  if  you  find  one  will 
not  do,         And  you  can  only  rest 
with  two.      With  fingers 

which  are  deft  ones, 
III    set    to  work. 
And  send  to  you 
Another     mitt — 
both  left 
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THE  SKETCH  BOOK— CHARACTER  IN  OUTLINE 


Little  Talk— the  Mian  -  -  -  Boston  Transcript 
Little  Talk  flung  down  his  hoe  and  repaired  to  the  shade 
of  a  sallal-berry  patch,  Boston  (white),  his  cadaverous  little 
cur,  slouching  at  his  heels.  The  dog's  appellation  had  been 
bestowed  as  the  very  height  of  indignant  contempt  toward 
the  Caucasian  race,  a  fact  which  he  seemed  to  appreciate, 
and  which  consequently  robbed  him  of  his  last  vestige  of 
decent  self-respect.  Little  Talk  was  not  warlike  nor  vicious, 
nor  treacherous  nor  industrious.  He  hated  work,  cold 
weather  and  disease.  He  hadn't  very  definite  ideas  con- 
cerning life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  but  he 
distinctly  hated  women  and  bother,  and  the  chief  aim  of 
life  with  him  was  to  rest  in  the  shade  in  summer  and  find 
easy  game  in  winter.  After  that  he  cared  nothing.  Re- 
garding a  future  life  and  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  he 
was  distinctly  heard  to  declare  that  he  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  them,  that  nobody  did  till  after  they  died,  and 
for  his  part  he  wasn't  in  any  hurry  to  learn.  He  hated 
beating  tomanaoise  for  the  dead,  and  in  his  secret  heart 
would  rather  the  evil  spirits  would  get  every  relative  he 
ever  had  than  to  wear  his  arms  out  hammering  with  a  club 
on  a  board.  It  will  be  seen  that  Little  Talk,  under  the 
enlightenment  of  civilization,  would  have  been  termed  a 
misanthrope,  misogynist,  or  some  such  person.  He  retired 
to  the  shade  of  the  sallal-berry  patch,  and  gathered  great 
clusters  of  the  sweet,  insipid  fruit.  Presently  he  tossed  a 
bunch  to  Boston-  That  unsuspicious  brute  sprang  up  with 
alertness,  snapped  at  the  flavorless  offering,  and,  turning 
away,  prostrated  himself  with  a  profound  sigh.  Under 
sufficient  stress  of  circumstances,  Boston  would  eat  almost 
anything,  but  he  drew  the  line  at  sallal-berries,  and  Little 
Talk  knew  it.  "  That's  the  way  Indians  jump  at  promises 
from  the  father  at  Washington,"  observed  the  dusky  gen- 
tleman, sardonically,  "and  they  are  worth  just  about  as 
much."  Some  one  had  asked  Little  Talk  why  he  did  not 
tell  his  people  what  he  thought  of  things  in  general.  He 
had  replied :  "  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  talk,  and  if  it 
wasn't  I  could  do  no  good.  One  man  is  only  as  one  leaf 
in  a  forest.  Suppose  I  were  a  leaf,  and  a  hundred  bears 
listened  to  my  words,  there  would  still  be  millions  that 
never  heard  me."  Little  Talk  was  aroused  from  his  medi- 
tations by  the  voice  of  a  missionary  calling  "  You  Tawky, 
come  'ere."  The  gentleman  was  sometimes  called  Tawky 
for  short.  "O,  dam,"  remarked  Tawky,  leisurely,  and 
then  in  a  voice  of  louder  pitch,  "  yes  [nowitka],  you  bet ! " 
"What  did  you  quit  hoeing  for?"  demanded  the  mission- 
ary. "  For  sallals."  "  I'll  sallal  you  if  you  don't  hurry  !  " 
ejaculated  the  wrathful  employer.  Just  what  meaning  lay 
couched  in  this  terrible  threat  neither  could  have  deter- 
mined, but  Tawky  reluctantly  picked  up  the  hoe.  By-and- 
by  he  threw  it  down  again,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  made 
up  his  mind.  "  Tawky,  you  come  'ere,  sir-r-r  !  "  "  Dam  ! " 
was  the  terse  response.  "  What  d'ye  say  to  me,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  ? "  "I  say  datntater,  1  nod  hoe  !  "  The  mis- 
sionary was  dumfounded.  Tawky  on  a  strike  was  a  truly 
alarming  spectacle.  "  What  you  stop  for,  my  boy  ? " 
asked  the  preacher,  stooping  to  cajolery.  "  Tired  ;  ain'd 
your  boy  !  "  was  the  sullen  answer.  '-  Now,  come,  let  us 
reason  together.  Don't  you  know  that  industry  is  the  very 
foundation  of  civilization  ?  Hoeing  potatoes  is  one  of 
the  most  healthful  and  important  branches  of  industry. " 
"  Damhoe ! "  was  the  gloomy  response.  "  Well,  sir,"  sternly, 
"  what  do  you  intend  to  do? "  "  Wake  icta."  [Nothing.] 
"  By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  the  preacher,  U  ^getting  his  cloth. 


Tawky  deigned  to  offer  a  brief  explanation,  uncommonly 
lengthy  for  him :  "  I  hoe  all  day  efry  day.  Bimeby  cold 
come.  I  cold  jus' sem — bimeby  I  sick,  I  die  jus'sem." 
Tawky  waved  his  hand  toward  the  world  at  large  with  just 
a  shade  of  longing  on  the  berry  patch.  "  It's  bedder  I  rest 
and  ead  sallals,  next  winter  I  col  jus'  sem,  some  time  I  die 
jus'  sem,"  he  reiterated.  "  But  your  soul,  Tawky  ;  your 
soul."  "What  you  said?"    "Your  immortal  soul,  that 

spiritual  essence,  that  invisible  monitor,  that  "  "  What 

you  said  ? "  The  preacher  thumped  himself  in  the  region 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  pointed  upward.  The  savage  nodded. 
"  Evrything  all  righd,"  he  observed,  struggling  with  Eng- 
lish and  liberal  theology.  "Ookook  sohally  Tyee  hin 
yakah  cumtux."  [God  has  plenty  of  sense.]  "Yes,"  ad- 
mitted the  preacher  apparently  with  reluctance.  "God 
knoweth  all  things."  "  But  preachers  and  Indian  agents," 
remarked  Tawky,  "are  always  trying  to  manage  His  busi- 
ness." Then  he  adjourned  to  the  sallal-berry  patch. 
Defining  Qood-will     ....     Detroit  Free  Press 

There  was  a  business  transaction  up  Gratiot  avenue  the 
other  day,  requiring  the  services  of  a  lawyer.  The  owner 
of  a  grocery  sold  out  his  interest  and  good-will  for  a 
certain  sum,  but  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  good-will. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  any,  and  a  lawyer  was  called  in  to 
see  about  it  "  What  do  you  call  good-will  ? "  asked  the 
lawyer  of  the  seller.  "  Vhell,  der  policemans  on  dLs  beats 
finds  der  door  unlocked  sometimes  und  he  sends  me  word. 
He  vhas  very  kind."  "What  else?"  "Vhell,  no  sun 
comes  in  der  front  windows  in  summer."  "  What  else  ? " 
"  If  a  procession  goes  by  it  vhas  a  shplendid  place  to  look 
at  him."  "What  else?"  "All  der  snow  in  winter  goes 
around t  der  corner  by  der  saloon,  und  I  doan'  haf  to  clean 
off  der  walk  one  single  time. "  "  Anything  else  ?  "  "  Some- 
tings  else  !  Do  you  want  eafrytings  on  earth  ?  If  all  dis 
doan'  make  some  good-will  worth  two  hundred  dollars,  I 
take  der  place  back  again  und  make  fecfty  dollar  profit ! 
Good-will !  Maypc  you  doan'  know  who  she  vhas  ?  " 
Agist ke's  Perfidy  Pittsburg  Bulletin 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  will  always  love  me,  Agathe  ?  " 
"  Always,  Bcrtrand."  "  You  will  never  regret  your  choice, 
my  darling?  Not  even  if  some  man  richly  endowed  with 
worldly  goods  comes  to  seek  your  favor ;  are  you  quite  cer- 
tain ?  "  Listen,  Bcrtrand  ;  such  a  love  as  mine  is  bom 
not  to  live  but  for  a  day  like  a  gaudy  butterfly  that  glad- 
dens the  eye  from  sun  to  sun  and  is  never  seen  again  ;  nay, 
it  is  enduring  as  yonder  rock,  pure  as  the  blue  ether  above  ; 
a  love  that  will  only  end  with  death  and  perchance  not 
then.  I  know  that  you  are  poor,  but  what  is  that  to  me  ; 
the  united  love  of  two  beings  who  are  all  in  all  to  each 
other  is  wealth  enough.  I  will  be  true  to  you  though  all  the 
world  prove  false  !  "  "  And  I  to  you,  I  swear  it,"  solemnly 
resimnded  Bertrand  Argyle  as  he  raised  his  hand  on  high 
as  though  he  would  pluck  one  of  the  gleaming  points  of 
light  that  flashed  from  the  blue  ether  above  alluded  to  by 
Agathe  de  Reille.  Off  to  the  West,  where  the  sun  but  just 
now  was  but  is  no  more,  its  after  glow  suffuses  the  cloud 
wreaths  with  varied  tints  of  purple  and  gold  and  ruby  red 
that  arc  reflected  upon  the  rippling  waters  of  the  lake 
below  in  sheeny  radiance.  (This  is  not  intended  as  a 
reflection  on  the  Jews,  only  on  the  lake).  A  little  to  the 
south  of  West  the  gibbous  moon  is  humping  itself.  Gib- 
bous is  a  good  word  to  use,  as  few  people  know  what  it 
means.  Yonder,  wearily  wending  his  homeward  wend 
along  the  dusty  way,  is  a  gibbous  man.    He,  too,  is  half 
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full.  Softly  the  zephyrs  sigh  through  the  tree-tops  and  the 
bows  nod  drowsily  to  one  another,  and  from  afar  comes  the 
horney-handed  voice  of  the  honest  granger  as  he  jaws  his 
hired  yeoman.  From  a  neighboring  swamp  arises  a  faint, 
misty,  vaporous  fog,  thickly  studded  with  the  random 
remarks  of  a  male  cow-frog,  delivered  in  a  low,  thrilling, 
reverberating  voice.  "  I  could  stand  here  forever  listening 
to  the  sounds  of  nature  with  you  at  my  side,"  remarks  Ber- 
trand  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pause  above  referred  to. 
"  Would  you  not  fear  catching  cold  if  you  stood  her  for- 
ever? "  she  asked  at  length,  shyly,  as  though  fearful  that 
her  words  may  give  offense.  "  True,  my  love.  I  had  not 
thought  of  that."  Bert  rand  abstractedly  inserts  one  hand 
in  one  of  his  trousers  pockets  and  encounters  a  dime.  It 
brings  his  thoughts  to  a  practical  turn.  He  sighs,  like  a 
man  who  has  been  holding  his  breath  while  three  men  are 
on  bases,  two  out,  and  the  striker  has  two  strikes  called  on 
him.  "  Agathe,"  he  begins,  in  the  low,  determined  voice 
of  one  who  feels  his  suspenders  giving  way  and  endeavors 
to  hold  on  to  his  pantaloons  by  sheer  force  of  will,  "  to-mor- 
row I  go  forth  to  carve  out  a  fortune  for  myself  and  for 
you.  You  will  wait  for  me  until  I  return  with  it,  will  you 
not,  dear  ? "  "  Forever ;  but  do  you  think  it  will  take  you 
very  long  ? "  "I  cannot  say  ;  it  may  be  years,  it  may  be 
more  or  less,  but  with  you  to  spur  me  on  I  know  I  shall 
not  fail.  And  before  I  go  take  this ;  it  is  a  deed  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  Florida  made  out  in  your  name.  It  may  not  be 
of  greater  value  than  some  other  tracts  that  have  been 
handed  me  from  time  to  time  by  well  meaning  persons, 
and  then  again  it  may.  It  cost  me  $5  ;  keep  it  with  my 
blessing."  "Oh,  Bertrand,  you  are  so  good."  "Don't 
say  anything  about  it,  please.  I  would  do  even  more  for 
you.  But  see,  the  gloaming  now  has  given  way  to  gloom 
of  night.  'Tis  long  past  supper  time ;  I  am  hungry,  and 
so,  no  doubt,  you  are.  Allow  me  now  to  guide  your  foot- 
steps to  your  home,  even  as  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  guiding  them  through  life."    Thus  they  faded  away 

in  the  gathering  gloom. 

•  ••••»**• 

A  year,  twelve  months,  has  passed  away — a  year  freighted 
with  blessings  and  vicissitudes  and  political  conventions, 
and — well,  with  almost  everything  that  constitutes  the  cargo 
of  a  well-freighted  year,  on  which  man  pays  the  freight  to 
Time,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Line  to  eternity.  But  this  is  only  by  the  way.  A  bearded, 
bronzed  man,  attired  in  good  clothes  and  an  air  of  gen- 
eral prosperity,  bounds  buoyantly  up  the  steps  leading  to 
the  front  door  of  a  charming  villa,  and  gives  a  long,  strong 
pull  at  the  bell-knob.  It  is  Bertrand,  returned  after  a 
year's  toilful  carving  at  fortune.  A  domestic  servant  ap- 
pears and  ushers  him  into  the  faultlessly  furnished  front 
parlor.  A  female  form  in  the  full  flush  of  fair  femininity 
rises  from  the  fauteuil  and  looks  at  him  with  a  perplexed, 
I-think-you-havc-the-advantage-of-me  expression  upon  her 
regal  features.  "Agathe,  can  it  be  that  you  do  not  know 
me  ? "  he  murmurs.  "  Mr.  Argyle,  I  believe,"  she  replies 
askance.  Bertrand  steps  forward  with  a  rapid  stride  and 
seeks  to  seize  the  slender,  jeweled  hand  that  is  half  ex- 
tended to  him.    "  Why  are  you  so  distant,  Agathe,  my 

darling ;  have  you  so  soon  forgotten  our  "  •'Forgotten 

nothing,  Mr.  Argyle,"  replies  Agathe,  as  she  draws  herself 
proudly  erect ;  "  but  things  gave  changed  since  then.  You 
remember  the  deed  you  gave  me  of  some  Florida  land  ? " 
"  I  do,  Miss  de  Reille,"  replies  Bertrand,  who  is  beginning 
to  scent  something  gigantic  in  the  mice  line.  "  Well,  Mr. 
Argyle,  a  boom  struck  that  section  of  Florida  a  short  time 
ago  and  I  sold  out.  I  am  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
now,  and  you  cannot  expect  that  I  would  trust  my  future 


with  a  man  whom  I  cannot  but  suspect  of  wishing  to  marry 
me  only  for  the  money  I  possess."  Bertrand  listens  like 
one  who  is  slowly  undergoing  the  process  of  petrification. 
"Surely,  you  cannot  mean  this?"  he  asks.  "You  are 
only  jesting ;  tell  me  this  is  nothing  but  a  cruel  joke."  "  I 
never  joke,  and  why  should  I  tell  you  a  falsehood  ? " 
"  Then  you  wish  that  we  should  meet  hereafter  as  stran- 
gers Y'  "  That  is  about  the  size  of  my  wish  ;  I  would 
gladly  be  a  sister  to  you,  but  I  fear  you  might  sometime 
consider  such  relationship  near  enough  to  attempt  to  bor- 
row money  on  the  strength  of  it.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
better  that  we  should  go  our  respective  ways."  "  This  de- 
cision is  final  ?  "  "  Quite  so,  Mr.  Argyle."  "  Then  listen, 
Miss  de  Reille,"  exclaims  Bertrand,  whose  form  seemed 
suddenly  to  grow  about  ten  feet  tall,  while  triumphant 
light  blazes  from  his  eyes  and  his  words  come  quick  and 
sharp,  like  the  rattle  of  peas  in  a  cheese  box.  "  You  think 
you  have  the  bulge  on  me,  but  you  are  wrong.  When  I 
gave  you  that  deed  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  retained  the 
deed  of  four  times  the  amount  of  land  I  gave  to  you. 
The  same  boom  that  struck  your  possession  swept  over 
mine  also.  I  sold  out.  I  am  to-day  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  cool  million  ;  thus,  thus,  are  you  punished  for  your 
perfidy  1  Farewell,  Miss  de  Reille  ;  we  meet  henceforth 
as  strangers.  I  would  not  accept  your  love  though  it  were 
tendered  me  on  a  golden  tray.  You  have  trampled  under 
foot  the  honest  love  and  the  million  dollars  of  one  who 
would  have  done  all  to  serve  you.  I  go  ;  farewell !  he 
laughs  best  that  laughs  last ;  ha-ha-ha,  ha-ha-ha-ha  ! " 
"  Stay,  Bertrand ;  come  back ;  return  ;  I  did  not  mean. 
But  Bertrand,  with  a  last  shrill,  strident  laugh,  had  fled. 
They  Forgot  Themselves  -  ■  The  Chicago  Tribune 
"  My  beautiful  Choolia,  I  neffer  tire  of  luking  at  your 
lofely  hair  !  "  The  young  couple  sat  in  the  elegant  parlor 
of  a  hotel  enjoying  a  lete-a-tfctc.  They  were  on  their  wed- 
ding tour.  Julia  Van  Siankins,  the  beautiful  Pennsylvania 
heiress,  who  had  met  the  distinguished  foreign  nobleman 
Count  de  Bergamot  while  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  New 
York,  had  yielded  to  the  impulsive  ardor  with  which  the 
count  pressed  his  suit,  and  after  a  brief  courtship  the  two 
were  married.  Life  looked  blissful  and  romantic  to  the 
ecstatic  young  couple,  and  a  future  full  of  rose-embow- 
ered vistas,  endless  moonlight  reveries  and  the  dreamy 
dolce  far  nientc  of  far-away  tropical  Edens,  whose  existence 
was  guessed  by  both  but  unspoken  by  either,  rose  before 
their  rapturous  vision.  The  head  of  the  beautiful  bride 
rested  confidingly  on  the  shoulder  of  her  husband,  the 
noble  Count  de  Bergamot,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice 
she  looked  up.  "  I  am  glad,  my  dear  count,"  she  said, 
"that  my  hair  pleases  you."  Lifting  the  lovely  head  from 
his  shoulder,  the  noble  foreigner  ran  his  fingers  through  the 
wavy  masses  of  her  golden  hair  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
and  then  with  a  deferential,  suggestive  inflection  of  voice  he 
absently  said :  "  Have  a  shampoo,  sir  ? "  Recovering 
himself  as  his  bride  looked  at  him  with  a  start  of  surprise, 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  rather  lean  wallet,  took  a  bank 
note  from  it  and  handed  it  to  her.  "  My  tear  Choolia," 
he  said,  "  let  me  haf  te  happiness  of  gifting  you  my  first 
present  of  pinmonish ! "  The  fair  bride  took  the  note, 
looked  at  the  figures  that  indicated  its  denomination, 
tapped  in  a  mechanical  way  on  the  center-table,  and  called 
out  in  a  shrill  voice  :  "  C-a-a-a-sh  !  " 

The  Defeated  Editor  ...  Virginia  City  Enterprise 
Wes.  George,  editor  of  the  Bellevue  (Idaho)  Herald, 
had  a  big  fight  the  other  day  with  a  man  weighing  240 
pounds,  and  tells  all  about  it  in  his  paper  of  the  next  day. 
Wes.  George  is  an  old  Nevada  warrior,  who  weighs  about 
as  much  as  an  average  Dayton  potato.    George  says  : 
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"  Yesterday  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  Road  Over- 
seer Burch,  of  Broadford  district,  entered  the  Herald 
office,  with  blood  in  his  eye.  Approaching  the  editor's 
table,  Mr.  Burch  laid  his  left  hand  on  the  editor's  shoulder. 
'  Howdy  do,'  spoke  the  editor,  continuing  at  his  work. 
'Say,  Wes,'  roared  out  Burch,  with  a  whisky  breath, 
'what  did  you  put  that  stuff  in  your  paper  for  ?'  'Because 
you  told  me  most  of  it,  and  because  I  believe  the  rest,' 
and  the  editor  continued  entering  up  his  books.  After  this 
follows  a  lot  of  dialogue  which  consists  principally  of 
dashes  and  exclamation  points,  when  the  editor  says: 
"  Just  then  we  whizzed  out  of  our  chair,  but  our  coat 
collar  clung  to  the  340-pound  road  tax  bulldozer's  hand 
with  paste-like  tenacity. "  The  fight  now  became  fast  and 
furious,  and  is  thus  enthusiastically  described  by  the  edi- 
tor :  "  As  we  sailed  to  the  floor,  smack  !  went  Burch's  No. 
1 1  (width  E  E)  boot  against  our  noble  brow  ;  slap  !  went 
his  fist  over  our  head-  Then  there  was  a  double  scuffle 
with  Burch  to  get  his  boots  in  our  mouth ;  the  editorial 
chair  broke  as  we  struck  it  with  our  flying  body.  Burch 
kept  kicking  and  we  kept  out  of  his  reach  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." Luckily  for  Mr.  Burch  outsiders  presently  entered 
the  sanctum,  who  caught  him  and  prevented  him  from 
wholly  wearing  himself  out  As  it  was,  for  a  time  it  was 
feared  he  had  melted  his  feet.  The  rescue  of  the  fat  man 
is  thus  graphically  explained  :  "  Burch  was  soon  caught 
hold  of  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sutter,  who  said  to  the  edi- 
tor, '  You  dirty  cur,  don't  you  abuse  my  pa ! '  and  her  in- 
tended slap  to  kill  the  editor  was  warded  off." 
An  Old  Member  Brooklyn  Eagle 

Brother  Talmage  tells  the  following  story  as  an  incident 
in  his  personal  experience  :  At  one  time,  in  the  early  days 
of  his  ministry,  he  served  for  a  week  in  a  little  mountain 
village.  He  found  that  his  flock  was  godly  and  quiet,  but 
very,  very  Dutch.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  congregation 
spoke  a  broken  patois  of  German  and  English  mixed.  One 
day  he  called  upon  a  little  old  woman  who  was  lying  at 
home  very  sick.  They  conversed  together  with  more  or 
less  success  for  a  while,  and  got  to  the  subject  of  the  great 
length  of  time  that  the  sick  woman  had  been  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  She  had  been  a  Lutheran  for  sixty-five 
years-  "  Why,  that's  a  long  time,  Mrs.  Baunig,"  said  the 
minister.  "  Yah,"  piously  rejoined  the  old  lady  ;  "it  beats 
the  devil  how  long  time  I've  been  a  Lutheran  1 " 
A  Street  Scene  The  Chicago  Tribune 

Out  from  the  drifting  throng  stepped  two  children— a 
boy  and  a  girl.  The  latter's  head  was  covered  with  an  eld 
brown  shawl.  Her  dress  was  tattered  and  her  feet  were 
bare.  She  carried  a  tiny  tin  cup  in  her  hand.  She  did 
not  look  to  be  more  than  half  a  dozen  summers  old.  The 
boy,  too,  was  barefoot  His  little  coat  was  short  and 
worn.  There  were  patches  on  his  pants,  and  his  old 
slouch  fiat  had  been  worn  so  long  its  band  was  gone  and 
the  shape  changed  to  that  of  a  big  bell.  He  carried  an 
accordion.  "  What  shall  we  give  them,  little  Cathla  ? " 
inquired  the  gallant  boy  as  he  smiled,  and  then  surveyed 
the  windows  of  the  tall  brown  stone  building,  through 
whose  heavy  grating  or  closed  curtains  there  came  no  sign 
of  life.  "Golden  Stairs,"  she  answered.  The  crowd  jostled 
along  still  unmindful.  The  little  girl  tossed  her  head  to 
clear  her  brow  of  a  tantalizing  curl,  and,  looking  to  the 
height  of  the  tall,  cold  house,  began  to  sing.  Some  col- 
ored boys  across  the  street  ran  over  to  her.  When  she 
came  to  the  chorus  they  spread  their  knees  apart  and  patted 
an  accompaniment,  grunting  at  times  to  express  their  glee, 
or  giving  it  fuller  voice  in  exclamations  like,  "  Doan't  y'cat 
dat  honey,  nigga,"  "  Git  away  f'om  dat  'possum,  now  I 
say,"  while  the  child  sang  in  sweet  soprano  : 


O  he*'  dem  bell*  aringing. 

'Tij  sweet  I  do  decla' 
To  hea'  dem  da'kies  tinging,  i 

Climhin'  up  de  golden  Ma'. 

The  passers  by  halted.  The  hackmen  drove  their  horses 
closer  and  sat  erect  instead  of  lounging  on  their  cushions. 
Windows  in  the  adjacent  buildings  began  to  open  and 
young  women  in  sparse  garments  of  radiant  hue  popped 
out  their  heads.  The  song  closed  with  a  small  collection. 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,  Cestius,"  spoke  the  girl.  The  boy 
began  to  expand  his  accordion  and  the  child  sang  : 
'Mid  pleasures  dhd  palaces 

Tho'  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble, 
There's  no  place  like  home. 

When  she  reached  the  chorus  nickels  and  dimes  began 
to  fall  from  the  windows.  An  old  woman  came  out  from 
a  basement  and  gathered  them  up  for  the  little  songstress. 
When  Cathla  had  received  them  in  her  tiny  cup  she  ceased 
to  sing.  "Looka'  de  money,  Cestius,"  she  said.  She 
poured  it  into  his  pocket,  put  her  tin  cup  beneath  her  shawl 
and  went  away.  The  crowd  dispersed. 
Potter  $  Philosophy     -  Arkansas  Traveler 

The  Rev.  John  -Dickson,  who  operates  a  large  planta- 
tion, stopped  an  old  negro  in  the  road,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  "  Potter,  you  are  letting  all  the  other  men  beat  you. 
Your  cotton  is  in  the  grass,  and  I  can  hardly  see  your 
corn."  "  Yas,  sah,"  the  old  negro  replied,  as  he  took  off 
his  hat,  and,  with  a  crooked  finger,  raked  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  "  it  do  sorter  look  like  Gcn'l  Green"  (mean- 
ing weeds  and  grass) "  has  tuk  a  notion  ter  spread  de  palms 
o'  his  ban's  on  me."  "  It's  your  own  fault,  Potter.  You 
must  remember  that,  in  the  matter  of  farming  especially, 
the  Lord  helps  those  who  helps  themselves."  "  Yas,  sah, 
'pears  like  He  do."  "  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  trouble  with 
you,  Potter."  "  Whut's  dat,  sah  ?  "  "  You  are  a  drunk- 
ard. "  "  Sorter  'pears  like  I  is,  sah."  "  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself."  "I  reckon  yo's  right  from  yo' 
stan'p'int,  sah."  "Why  from  my  standpoint?"  " 'Caze 
you  doan'  un'erstan',  dat's  all.  I's  sober  now,  an'  I's 
thankin'  de  Lawd  fur  it.  You's  sober,  too,  but  you  ain't 
thankin'  de  Lawd  fur  it  Why  ?  'Caze  you  nebcr  wuz 
drunk.  Er  man  dat  neber  wuz  drunk  doan'  know  how  ter 
thank  the  Lawd,  nohow.  When  er  man  gits  up  o'er  mawn- 
in'  with  his  mouf  tastin'  like  somebody  dun  flung  er  dead 
rat  in  it,  an'  wid  his  stomic  sorter  churnin'  itsc'f  ober  now 
an'  den,  w'y  dat  man  is  the  mos'  penitum  sinner  in  ile 
wurl',  an'  he  knows  dat  it  wouldn'  be  nuthin'  mo'n  right  ef 
de  Lawd  wustcr  strike  him  right  ter  de  groun'.  De  laugh- 
in'  o'  de  children  cz  da  play  in  de  yard  is  er  'proach  ter  de 
wretch  cz  he  Stan's  out  by  de  well-house  wid  er  sort  o' 
horrible  grin  on  his  face  an'  wonderin'  whut  gwine  to  hap- 
pen nex*.  He  lays  down  arter  w'ile  an'  de  col'  swe't  'gins 
ter  bile  outen  him.  He  looks  roun'  in  er  mighty  he'plcss 
way,  an*  putty  soon,  wid  er  '  bar-r-r '  he  makes  er  break 
fur  de  back  o'  de  house.  What  a  pra'r  he  do  put  up  ;  how 
he  do  call  on  de  Lawd  !  Er  few  mawnin's  alter  dis  he 
feels  like  somebody  done  put  er  rosebud  in  his  mouf.  He 
goes  out  ter  de  well  an'  takes  a  drink  o'  water,  an'  de 
chillun  chase  him  roun'  de  yard.  His  heart  is  full  o' 
thankfulness  an'  love  when  he  hears  his  wife  singing  in  de 
kitchen.  He  eats  breakfus',  an'  when  he  goes  ter  work  he 
is  happy.  He  feels  like  he's  been  crway  somcwhar,  an'  de 
birds  'pear  to  have  er  new  song  put  in  der  moufs,  an'  de 
regenerated  man  lif's  up  his  heart  in  thankfulness  ter  der 
Ruler  o'de  worl'."  "  That's  all  very  well,  Potter,  if  a  man 
does  not  get  drunk  again."  "  Yas,  sah,  dat's  so,  but  after 
he's  been  sober  er  while  he  gits  ter  be  er  sort  o'  Pharisee. 
He  gits  too  proud  an'  ain't  got  no  patience  wid  er  drunk 
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nun.  Lemme  tell  you,  when  er  man  dat  has  been  in  de 
habit  o'  drinkin'  'gins  ter  talk  ter  folks  fur  gittin"  drunk, 
w'y  look  out,  for  he  gwineter  git  drunk  hisse'f  *fo'  you 
know  it,  an'  'fo*  he  knows  it,  too.  He  gwine  ter  take  er 
drink  'caze  he  feels  sorter  disapp'inted  erbout  suthin'  an' 
den  good-by,  fur  he's  gone.  Now,  sah,  I  bet  you  feel 
sorter  bad  this  mawnin'?  "  "  Yes,  I  do  feel  rather  under 
the  weather."  "Ah,  ha,  but  ef  you'd  er  got  drunk  las' 
week  like  I  did  you'd  be  feeling  so  good  now  dat  you'd 
wanter  hug  suthin'.  See  dat  hoe  obcr  dar?  I'm  gwine 
take  dat  hoe  an'  gin  ole  Gen'l  Green  er  fight  dat'U  make 
him  beg  for  raussy.  Dar  ain'  nobody  in  dis  country  feels 
no  better  den  I  does.  Huh  !  wi'  flowers  an'  er  honey- 
suckle vine  growin'  all  'round  in  my  mouf." 
A  Home  Jtuit  -  Tke  Chicago  Tribune 

"  Simonides,  you  are  a  sneak  !  "  It  was  the  young  man's 
father  who  spoke.  "  When  I  was  of  your  age,  Simonides," 
he  continued,  "  I  had  too  good  sense  and  too  much  spunk 
to  dance  attendance  on  a  young  woman  for  three  or  four 
years  without  coming  to  the  point  and  saying  what  I 
meant  by  my  attention.  If  I  had  not,  Simonides,  you 
would  still  have  been  in  the  future  tense,  as  it  were,  sir." 
The  youth  cowered  under  the  searching- gaze  of  his  father. 
The  rebuke  was  deserved.  Simonides  Whacker  could  not 
deny  it.  He  spoke  submissively  :  "  What  would  you  have 
me  do,  sir  ?  "  "  Act  like  a  man.  Go  straight  to  the  girl 
and  tell  her  you  want  her.  Don't  beat  about  the  bush  any 
longer.  If  she  accepts  you,  I'll  set  you  up  in  business. 
If  she  does  not,  you  will  be  free  to  seek  some  one  else." 
"Aliantha,"  began  the  young  man,  somewhat  huskily, 
"are  the  folks  all  well?"  "Quite  well,  Mr.  Whacker, 
thank  you."  "  I  have  come  this  evening,  Aliantha,"  he 
resumed,  heroically,  "  to — to — to  bring  back  this  volume 
of  Dante  I  got  of  you  last  evening — "  "  Why,  you  haven't 
finished  it  already,  Mr.  Whacker?"  "And  to  say  that  I 
—that  I— like— that  I  like  Dante  first  rate."  "  Dante  is 
so  soulful !  "  said  Aliantha,  softly.  "  He's  immense,"  as- 
sented Simonides,  heartily ;  "  and  speaking  of  Dante,  I — 
er — "  "  Yes."  "  There  isn't  a  poet  of  modern  times,  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  knee-high  to  Dante."  "  Except  Tenny- 
son," murmured  the  beautiful  girL  "  Of  course,  I  except 
Tennyson.  And  speaking  of  Tennyson,  Aliantha,  I — er 
"  Yes  ?"  "Will  you  let  me  make  you  a  present  of  a  vol- 
ume some  time,  with  the  inscription  on  the  fly  leaf,  to 
my—' "  "  Well  ? "  "  To  my  wife  Aliantha  ?  "  "  Father," 
exclaimed  Simonides,  with  the  commercial  eagerness  of  a 
young  man  who  feels  that  he  has  lost  three  good  years,  "  I 
shall  be  ready  to  go  into  business  week  after  next." 

A  Bad  Man  Texas  Sif  tings 

He  called  himself  Rattlesnake  Bill,  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  might  be  a  bad  man  to  handle.  He  was  up  for  drunk- 
enness. "  Do  you  plead  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?"  asked  the 
justice  before  whom  he  was  being  tried.  "  You  don't  try 
a  man  before  the  inquests  are  held,  do  you  ?  Don't  you 
take  me  around  first  to  the  undertaker's  shop  to  identify 
the  remains  ?  That's  what  I've  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
Colorado.  I  am  always  asked  to  identify  my  corpses." 
"  What  remains  ?  What  inquests  ?  "  asked  the  Recorder. 
"The  mangled  remains  of  the  policeman  who  tried  to 
arrest  me,"  said  the  desperado.  "  You  are  laboring  under 
some  hallucination,  my  friend,"  remarked  the  Recorder. 
"You  didn't  kill  any  policeman  last  night"  Then  he 
isn't  dead  yet  ?  Take  me  to  the  hospital  where  his  life 
•is  ebbing  away.  In  Colorado  I'm  known  as  the  Jumpin' 
Jimplecute  that  chews  up  railroad  iron,  an'  they  allers 
take  me  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  policeman  who 
has  tried  to  arrest  me,  so  that  he  can  identify  mc  as 
the  cyclone  which  devastated  him.    Have  you  taken 


the  ante-mortem  of  the  policeman  I  partially  destroyed 
last  night  ? "  "I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  said  the  Justice.  "You  were  arrested  and 
brought  to  the  lockup  by  a  little  stick  of  a  tailor  who 
couldn't  sleep  on  account  of  the  racket  you  made. "  "  So 
I  was  arrested  by  a  civilian,  was  I  ?  O,  well,  that's  all 
right.  At  first  I  was  afraid  I  had  disgraced  myself.  I  was 
afraid  I  had  allowed  a  squad  of  policemen  to  take  me. 
Any  citizen  can  arrest  me  with  impunity.  Civilians  are 
beneath  my  resentment.  A  civilian  can  kick  the  Ghoul 
from  Ghoulville  who  picks  pieces  of  men  from  between  his 
teeth  after  he  has  breakfasted,  and  I'll  not  lay  my  hands  on 
him.  You  can't  make  me  fight  an  ordinary  citizen.  It's 
officers  of  the  law  I'm  after.  When  I  want  a  fight  I  want 
two  or  three  policemen  to  tackle  me  as  an  inducement ; 
five  able-bodied  policemen  to  make  it  interesting  enough 
for  me  to  let  myself  out-  I  never  fish  for  sardines." 
The  Boarders  .....  Chicago  Herald 
Scene  in  a  private  boarding  house:  First  Boarder — 
There's  some  one  in  Mrs.  De  Boots'  room ;  I  hear  her 
talking.  Second  Boarder — It's  a  man.  Listen  !  Mrs.  De 
Boots  (in  her  room) — Kiss  me,  Jack.  Chorus  of  Boarders 
(in  an  undertone) — Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  and  her  husband's  name 
is  Charlie  I  Mrs.  De  Boots  (within) — Do  you  love  me, 
Jack  ?  Deep  Masculine  Voice  in  response) — Well,  I  should 
smile  !  "  Boarders  (outside) — Heartless  creature  !  We 
shall  leave  this  very  day.  Let  us  confront  her  at  once. 
They  knock  and  open  the  door  simultaneously.  Mrs.  De 
Boots  confronts  them  with  her  parrot  on  her  finger.  "  Oh ! " 
they  exclaim,  "  we  heard  your  parrot  talking  and  came  in 
to  see  him."  "Speak  to  the  ladies,  Jack,"  says  Mrs.  De 
Boots  with  a  quaint  smile.  She  understood  the  situation, 
she  had  boarded  before. 

Behind  the  Hat  Detroit  Free  Press 

There  was  a  young  woman  at  the  theater  one  evening 
last  week  with  a  hat  on  like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  Be- 
hind her  was  another  woman,  vainly  trying  to  see  the  play. 
Every  few  moments  this  woman  would  nudge  her  husband 
and  ask  :  "  Harry,  dear,  what  are  they  doing  now  ?  "  Harry, 
dear,  with  set  teeth—"  They  have  just  thrown  Jack  over  the 
cliff  down  into  a  ravine  eight  hundred  feet  deep. "  A  little 
grunt  of  satisfaction  and  sweet  silence  for  several  minutes. 
"  Harry,  dear,  have  they  found  his  body?"  "  It  didn't 
kill  him,  goosie.  They  are  trying  it  over  again,"  answered 
Harry,  dear.  A  succession  of  pistol  shots,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  tries  to  climb  over  that  hat  in  front  of  her,  but  fails 
ignominiously  to  get  either  over  or  around  it.  "  Harry, 
dear,  what  are  they  doing  now  ? "  "  They  are  throwing 
him  down  an  old  mining  shaft.  Now  they  set  it  on  fire  !  " 
"  Oh,  how  lovely !  and  I  can't  see  a  single  thing.  What 
are  they  shouting  for  ? "  "  His  sweetheart  rescues  him. 
She  is  lifting  him  out  of  the  burning  mine.  He  is  saved. " 
More  silence,  and  Mrs.  Harry  contemplates  the  back  hair 
of  the  owner  of  Pisa.  Then  more  shouts.  "  Harry,  dear, 
what  are  they  doing  now  ?  "  "  It  is  a  bar-room  in  a  mining 
camp.   A  fellow  is  just  trying  to  sneak  a  drink."  A 

golden  silence  for  a  brief  space,  then          "  Harry,  dear  ?" 

"W-h-a-t?"   "Did  he  get  it  >" 

Servian  proverb  :  One  never  feels  three  hundred  blows 
on  another  man's  back. 

"  Economy  is  the  road  to  wealth,"  and  the  way  can  be 
easily  told  by  the  tall  grass  which  streaks  its  center. 

Value  the  friendship  of  him  who  stands  by  you  in  the 
storm  :  swarms  of  insects  will  surround  you  in  the  sunshine. 

The  thin  pious  man  who  is  continually  groaning  over  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  is  more  troubled  with  dyspepsia 
than  blessed  by  religion. 
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SPECIAL  VERSE  TOPIC — KISSES  AND  KISSING 


Beggar's  Optra: 
"  One  may  know  by  your  kiss  that  your  gin  is  excellent  !" 

Greet  Translation  : 

"  Kiss,  sunbeams,  kiss 
The  dear  old  face  of  earth. 
And  bring  the  sap  to  the  bursting  bud, 
And  bring  the  flower  to  birth  '. 
Kiss,  kiss,  and  kiss  ! " 


*•  If  a  body  meet  a  body 
Comin'  thro"  the  rye, 
And  a  body  kiss  a  body. 
Need  a  body  cry  ?  " 


"  Some  say  that  kissing's  a  sin, 
But  I  think  it's  nane  ava ; 
For  kissing  has  woun'd  in  this  warld 
Since  ever  there  were  twa." 

"Oh.  ifitwasna  lawfu'. 

Lawyers  wadna  allow  it ; 
If  it  wasna  holy. 
Ministers  wadna  do  it. 

"  If  it  wasna  modest, 

Maidens  wadna  tak"  it  ; 
If  it  wasna  plenty, 
Puir  folk  wadna  get  it." 

Milton : 

"  In  delight. 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May-flowers,  and  pressed  her  matro 
With  kisses  pure." 

Robert  Iterritk  : 

"  It  is  a  creature  born  and  bred 
Between  the  lips  all  cherry  red, 
By  love  and  warm  desires  fed. 
And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed. 

"  Has  it  a  speaking  virtue  ?  Yes. 
How  it  speaks,  say  ?   Do  you  but  this : 
Part  your  joined  lips— then  speaks  your 
And  this  love's  sweetest  language  is  !  " 


OU  Song: 


JoknLyty: 


"  Abigail  Brown, 
In  a  bran  new  gown. 
Went  down  to  see  her  sister ; 
When  Jonathan  Lee, 
As  brisk  as  a  flea. 
Jumped  right  up  and  kissed  her." 

'  Cupid  and  my  Cam  pas  pe  played 
At  cards  for  kisses — Cupid  paid  ; 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow.  and  arrows, 
His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows- 
Loses  them  too  ;  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lips,  the  rose 
Growing  on 's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how) ; 
With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 
And  then  the  dimple  on  his  chin — 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 
At  last  he  bet  her  both  his  eyes  ; 
She  won.  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 
O  Love  !  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 
What  shail.  alas  !  become  of  me  ?  " 


Shakespeare  : 

"  He  kissed— the  last  of  many  doubled 


"  Well  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow." 

"  There  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss  :  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing." 

"  Give  me  a  kiss — e'en  this  repays  me." 

"  I  shall  return  once  more  to  kiss  these  lips." 

"  This  is  a  soldier's  kiss. " 

"  Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favoring  hand  ; 
Kiss  it.  my  warrior." 

Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips." 

"  Then  kissed  me  hard, 
As  if  he  plucked  up  kisses  by  the  roots, 
That  grew  upon  my  lips." 

wont: 

"  Kiss  you  first,  my  lord  ?  'tis  no  fair  fashion  ; 
Our  lips  are  like  rose-buds  ;  blown  with  men's  breath 
They  lose  both  sap  and  savor." 

Tom  Moore: 

"  We'll  kiss,  and  kiss  in  quick  delight. 
And  murmur,  while  we  kiss,  good  night-" 

"  Once  he  drew 
With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  through 
My  lips,  as  the  sunlight  drinketh  dew." 

Ben  Jenjon  : 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 
And  111  not  look  for  wine." 

"Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met. 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in. 
Time,  you  thief '.  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad  ; 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me; 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add— 
Jenny  kissed  me." 

"  How  delicious  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  love's  beginning." 

"  Men  scorn  to  kiss  among  themselves, 
And  scarce  will  kiss  a  brother  ; 
Women  oft  want  to  kiss  so  bad. 
They  smack  and  kiss  each  other ! " 


Hunt  : 


Byr\^n 


••  Kiss  mi-  as  if  you  entered  gay 
My  heart  at  some  noonday, 

A  bud  that  dared  not  disallow 
The  claim,  so  all  is  rendered  up 
And  passively  its  shattered  cup, 
Over  your  head  to  sleep  I  bow." 

"The  kiss,  dear  maid,  thy  lip  has  left 
Shall  never  part  from  mine, 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
Untainted  back  to  thine." 
•         •         *         •  • 

"  And  parting— what  deceit  is  this  f 
Each  wiped  away  the  other's  kiss." 
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JOHN  HUXFORD'S  HIATUS— A  PATHETIC  LOVE  STORY* 


Strange  it  is  and  wonderful  to  mark  how  upon  this  planet 
of  ours  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  of  events  set  a 
train  of  consequences  in  motion  which  act  and  react  until 
their  final  results  arc  portentous  and  incalculable.  Set  a 
force  rolling,  however  small,  and  who  can  say  where  it 
shall  end,  or  what  it  may  lead  to  ?  Trifles  develop  into 
tragedies,  and  the  bagatelle  of  one  day  ripens  into  the 
catastrophe  of  the  next.  An  oyster  throws  out  a  secretion 
to  surround  a  grain  of  sand,  and  so  a  pearl  comes  into 
being ;  a  pearl-diver  fishes  it  up,  a  merchant  buys  it  and 
sells  it  to  a  jeweler  who  disposes  of  it  to  a  customer.  The 
customer  is  robbed  of  it  by  two  scoundrels  who  quarrel 
over  the  booty.  One  slays  the  other  and  perishes  himself 
upon  the  scaffold.  Here  is  a  direct  chain  of  events  with  a 
sick  mollusk  for  its  first  link,  and  a  gallows  for  its  last  one. 
Had  that  grain  of  sand  not  chanced  to  wash  in  between 
the  shells  of  the  bivalve,  two  living,  breathing  beings,  with 
all  their  potentialities  for  good  and  for  evil,  would  not  have 
been  blotted  out  from  among  their  fellows.  Who  shall 
undertake  to  judge  what  is  really  small  and  what  is  great  ? 

Thus,  when  in  the  year  1821  Don  Diego  Salvador  be- 
thought him  that  if  it  paid  the  heretics  in  England  to  import 
the  bark  of  his  cork  oaks,  it  would  pay  him  also  to  found 
a  factory  by  which  the  corks  might  be  cut  and  sent  out 
ready  made,  surely  at  first  sight  no  very  vital  human  inter- 
ests would  appear  to  be  affected.  Vet,  there  were  poor 
folks  who  would  suffer,  and  suffer  acutely — women  who 
would  weep  and  men  who  would  become  sallow  and 
hungry-looking  and  dangerous  in  places  of  which  the  Don 
bad  never  heard— and  all  on  account  of  that  one  idea 
which  had  flashed  across  him  as  he  strutted,  cigarettiferous, 
beneath  the  grateful  shadow  of  his  limes.  So  crowded  is 
this  old  globe  of  ours,  and  so  interlaced  our  interests,  that 
one  cannot  think  a  new  thought  without  some  poor  devil 
being  the  better  or  the  worse  for  it. 

Don  Diego  Salvador  was  a  capitalist,  and  the  abstract 
thought  soon  took  the  concrete  form  of  a  great  square 
plastered  building  wherein  a  couple  of  hundred  of  his 
swarthy  countrymen  worked,  with  deft,  nimble  fingers,  at 
a  rate  of  pay  which  no  English  artisan  could  have  accepted. 
Within  a  few  months  the  result  of  this  new  competition  was 
an  abrupt  fall  of  prices  in  the  trade,  which  was  serious  for 
the  largest  firms  and  disastrous  for  the  smaller  ones.  A 
few  old-established  houses  held  on  as  they  were,  others 
reduced  their  establishments  and  cut  down  their  expenses, 
while  one  or  two  put  up  their  shutters  and  confessed  them- 
■selves  beaten.  In  this  last  unfortunate  category  was  the  an- 
cient and  respected  Arm  of  Fairbairn  Brothers  of  Brisport. 

It  was  a  murky,  foggy  Saturday  afternoon  in  November 
when  the  hands  were  paid  for  the  last  time,  and  the  old 
building  was  to  be  finally  abandoned.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  an 
anxious-faced,  sorrow-wom  man,  stood  on  a  raised  dais  by 
the  cashier  while  he  handed  the  little  pile  of  hardly-earned 
shillings  and  coppers  to  each  successive  workman  as  the 
long  procession  filed  past  his  table.  It  was  usual  with  the 
employees  to  clatter  away  the  instant  that  they  had  been 
paid,  like  so  many  children  let  out  of  school ;  but  to-day 
they  waited,  forming  little  groups  over  the  great  dreary  room, 
and  discussing  in  subdued  voices  the  misfortune  which  had 
come  upon  their  employers  and  the  future  which  awaited 
themselves.  When  the  last  pile  of  coins  had  been  handed 
across  the  table,  and  the  last  name  checked  by  the  cashier, 
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the  whole  throng  faced  silently  round  to  the  man  who  had 
been  their  master,  and  waited  expectantly  for  any  words 
which  he  might  have  to  say  to  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Fairbairn  had  not  expected  this,  and  it 
embarrassed  him.  He  had  waited  as  a  matter  of  routine 
duty  until  the  wages  were  paid,  but  he  was  a  taciturn,  slow- 
witted  man,  and  he  had  not  foreseen  this  sudden  call  upon 
his  oratorical  powers.  He  stroked  his  thin  cheek  nervously 
with  his  long,  white  fingers,  and  looked  down  with  weak 
watery  eyes  at  the  mosaic  of  upturned  serious  faces. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  to  part,  my  men,"  he  said  at 
last  in  a  crackling  voice.  "  It's  a  bad  day  for  all  of  us,  and 
for  Brisport  too.  For  three  years  we  have  been  losing 
money  over  the  works.  We  held  on  in  the  hope  of  a  change 
coming,  but  matters  are  going  from  bad  to  worse.  There's 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  it  up  before  the  balance  of  our 
fortune  is  swallowed  up.  I  hope  you  may  all  be  able  to  get 
work  of  some  sort  before  very  long.  Good-by,  and  God 
bless  you!" 

"  God  bless  you,  sir  !  God  bless  you  !  "  cried  a  chorus 
of  rough  voices.  "  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Charles  Fairbairn ! " 
shouted  a  bright-eyed,  smart  young  fellow,  springing  up 
uixm  a  bench  and  waving  his  peaked  cap  in  the  air.  The 
crowd  responded  to  the  call,  but  their  huzzas  wanted  the 
true  ring  which  only  a  joyous  heart  can  give.  Then  they 
began  to  flock  out  into  the  sunlight,  looking  back  as  they 
went  at  the  long  deal  tables  and  the  cork-strewn  floor — 
above  all  at  the  sad-faced,  solitary  man  whose  cheeks  were 
flecked  with  color  at  the  rough  cordiality  of  their  farewell. 

"  Huxford,"  said  the  cashier,  touching  on  the  shoulder 
the  young  fellow  who  had  led  the  cheering,  "the  gov- 
ernor wants  to  speak  to  you." 

The  workman  turned  back  and  stood  swinging  his  cap 
awkwardly  in  front  of  his  ex-employer,  while  the  crowd 
pushed  on  until  the  doorway  was  clear,  and  the  heavy  fog- 
wreaths  rolled  unchecked  into  the  deserted  factory. 

"  Ah,  John  !  "  said  Mr.  Fairbairn,  coming  suddenly  out 
of  his  reverie  and  taking  up  a  letter  from  the  table.  "  You 
have  been  in  my  service  since  you  were  a  boy,  and  you 
have  shown  that  you  merited  the  trust  which  I  have  placed 
in  you.  From  what  I  have  heard,  1  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  this  sudden  want  of  work  will  affect  your  plans 
more  than  it  will  many  of  my  other  hands." 

"  I  was  to  be  married  at  Shrovetide,"  the  man  answered, 
tracing  a  pattern  upon  the  table  with  his  horny  forefinger. 
"  I'll  have  to  find  work  first." 

"  And  work,  my  poor  fellow,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find. 
You  see  you  have  been  in  this  groove  all  your  life,  and  are 
unfit  for  anything  else.  It's  true  you've  been  my  foreman, 
but  even  that  won't  help  you,  for  the  factories  all  over 
England  are  discharging  hands,  and  there's  not  a  vacancy 
to  be  had.    It's  a  bad  outlook  for  you  and  such  as  you. " 

"  What  would  you  advise,  sir  ? "  asked  John  Huxford. 

"  That's  what  I  was  coming  to.  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  Sheridan  &  Moore  of  Montreal,  asking  for  a  good 
hand  to  take  charge  of  a  workroom.  If  you  think  it  will 
suit  you,  you  can  go  out  by  the  next  boat.  The  wages  are 
far  in  excess  of  anything  I  have  been  able  to  give  you." 

"  Why,  sir,  this  is  real  kind  of  you,"  the  young  workman 
said  earnestly.  "  She — my  girl — Mary,  will  be  as  grate- 
ful to  you  as  I  am.  I  know  what  you  say  is  right,  and  that 
if  I  had  to  look  for  work  I  should  be  likely  to  spend  the 
little  that  I  have  laid  by  towards  housekeeping,  before  I 
found  it.    But,  sir,  with  your  leave,  I'd  like  to  speak  to 
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her  about  it  before  I  made  up  my  mind.  Could  you  leave 
it  open  for  a  few  hours  ?  " 

"  The  mail  goes  out  to-morrow,"  Mr.  Fairbaim  answered. 
"  If  you  decide  to  accept,  you  can  write  to-night.  Here  is 
their  letter,  which  will  give  you  their  address." 

John  Huxford  took  the  precious  paper  with  a  grateful 
heart.  An  hour  ago  his  future  had  been  all  black,  but  now 
this  rift  of  light  had  broken  in  the  west,  giving  promise  of 
better  things.  He  would  have  liked  to  say  something  ex- 
pressive of  his  feelings  to  his  employer,  but  the  English 
nature  is  not  effusive,  and  he  could  not  get  beyond  a  few 
choking,  awkward  words  which  were  as  awkwardly  received 
by  his  benefactor.  With  a  scrape  and  a  bow,  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  plunged  out  into  the  foggy  street. 

So  thick  was  the  vapor  that  the  houses  over  the  way 
were  only  a  vague  loom,  but  the  foreman  hurried  on  with 
springy  steps  through  side  streets  and  winding  lanes,  past 
walls  where  the  fishermen's  nets  were  drying  and  over 
cobble-stoned  alleys  redolent  of  herring,  until  he  reached 
a  modest  line  of  white- washed  cottages  fronting  the  sea. 
At  the  door  of  one  of  these  the  young  man  tapped,  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  a  response,  pressed  down  the 
latch  and  walked  in. 

An  old  silvery-haired  woman  and  a  young  girl  hardly 
out  of  her  teens  were  sitting  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  and 
the  latter  sprang  to  her  feet  as  he  entered. 

"You've  got  some  good  news,  John,"  she  cried,  putting 
her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  looking  into  his  eyes. 
"  I  can  tell  it  from  your  step.  Mr.  Fairbairn  is  going  to 
carry  on,  after  all." 

"  No,  dear,  not  so  good  as  that,"  John  Huxford  an- 
swered, smoothing  back  her  rich,  brown  hair ;  "  but  I 
have  an  offer  of  a  place  in  Canada,  with  good  money,  and 
if  you  think  as  I  do,  I  shall  go  out  to  it,  and  you  can  fol- 
low with  the  granny  whenever  I  have  made  all  straight  for 
you  at  the  other  side.    What  say  you  to  that,  my  lass  ? " 

"  Why,  surely,  John,  what  you  think  is  right  must  be  for 
the  best,"  said  the  girl  quietly,  with  trust  and  confidence 
in  her  pale,  plain  face  and  loving  hazel  eyes.  "  But  poor 
granny,  how  is  she  to  cross  the  seas  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  me,"  the  old  woman  broke  in 
cheerfully.  "  I'll  be  no  drag  on  you.  If  you  want 
granny,  granny's  not  too  old  to  travel ;  and  if  you  don't 
want  her,  why,  she  can  look  after  the  cottage,  and  have 
a  home  ready  for  you  whenever  you  turn  back  to  the  old 
country." 

"  Of  course  we  shall  need  you,  granny,"  John  Huxford 
said,  with  a  cheery  laugh.  "  Fancy  leaving  granny  be- 
hind !  That  would  never  do,  Mary  !  But  if  you  both 
come  out,  and  if  we  are  married  all  snug  and  proper  at 
Montreal,  we'll  look  through  the  whole  city  until  we  find  a 
house  something  like  this  one,  and  we'll  have  creepers  on 
the  outside  just  the  same,  and  when  the  doors  are  shut 
and  we  sit  round  the  fire  on  the  winter's  nights,  I'm  hanged 
if  we'll  be  able  to  tell  that  we're  not  at  home.  Besides, 
Mary,  it's  the  same  speech  out  there,  and  the  same  king, 
and  the  same  flag ;  it's  not  like  a  foreign  country. " 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  Mary  answered,  with  conviction. 
She  was  an  orphan,  with  no  living  relation,  save  her  old 
grandmother,  and  no  thought  in  life  but  to  make  a  help- 
ful and  worthy  wife  to  the  man  she  loved.  If  John  went 
to  Canada,  then  Canada  became  home  to  her. 

"  I'm  to  write  to-night,  then,  and  accept  ? "  the  young 
man  asked.  "I  knew  you  would  both  be  of  the  same 
mind  as  myself,  but,  of  course,  I  couldn't  close  with  the 
offer  until  we  had  talked  it  over.  I  can  get  started  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  then  in  a  couple  of  months  I'll  have  all 
ready  for  you  on  the  other  side." 


"  It  will  be  a  weary,  weary  time  until  we  hear  from  you, 
dear  John,"  said  Mary,  clasping  his  hand,  "but  it's  God's  will 
and  we  must  be  patient.  Here's  pen  and  ink.  You  can  sit 
at  the  table  and  write  the  letter  which  is  to  take  the  three  of 
us  across  the  Atlantic."  Strange  how  Don  Diego's  thoughts 
were  molding  human  lives  in  the  little  Devon  village. 

The  acceptance  was  duly  dispatched,  and  John  Huxford 
began  immediately  to  prepare  for  his  departure,  for  the  Mon- 
treal firm  had  intimated  that  the  vacancy  was  a  certainty, 
and  that  the  chosen  man  might  come  out  without  delay  to 
talk  over  his  duties.  In  a  very  few  days  his  scanty  outfit  was 
completed,  and  he  started  off  in  a  coasting-vessel  for  Liver- 
pool, where  he  was  to  catch  the  passenger  ship  for  Quebec. 

"  Remember,  John,"  Mary  whispered,  as  he  pressed  her 
to  his  heart  upon  the  Brisport  quay,  "  the  cottage  is  our 
own,  and  come  what  may  we  have  always  that  to  fall  back 
upon.  If  things  should  chance  to  turn  out  badly  over 
there,  we  have  always  a  roof  to  cover  us.  There  you  will 
find  me  until  you  send  word  to  us  to  come. " 

"  And  that  will  be  very  soon,  my  lass,"  he  answered  cheer- 
fully with  a  last  embrace.  "Good-by,  granny,  good-by." 
The  ship  was  a  mile  and  more  from  land  before  he  lost  sight 
of  the  figures  of  the  straight,  slim  girl  and  her  old  companion, 
who  stood  watching  and  waving  to  him  from  the  end  of  the 
gray  stone  quay.  It  was  with  a  sinking  heart  and  a  vague 
feeling  of  impending  disaster  that  he  saw  them  at  last  as 
minute  specks  in  the  distance,  walking  townward  and  dis- 
appearing amid  the  crowd  who  lined  the  beach. 

From  Liverpool  the  old  woman  and  her  grand-daughter 
received  a  letter  from  John  announcing  that  he  was  just 
starting  in  the  bark  St.  Lawrence,  and  six  weeks  afterward 
a  second  longer  epistle  informed  them  of  his  safe  arrival  at 
Quebec,  and  gave  them  his  first  impressions  of  the  country. 
After  that  a  long,  unbroken  silence  set  in.  Week  after 
week  and  month  after  month  passed  by,  and  never  a  word 
came  from  across  the  seas.  A  year  went  over  their  heads, 
and  yet  another,  but  no  news  of  the  absentee.  Sheridan  & 
Moore  were  written  to,  and  replied  that  though  John  Hux- 
ford's  letter  had  reached  them,  he  had  never  presented 
himself,  and  they  had  been  forced  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  as 
best  they  could.  Still,  Mary  and  her  grandmother  hoped 
against  hope,  and  looked  out  for  the  letter-carrier  every 
morning  with  such  eagerness  that  the  kind-hearted  man 
would  often  make  a  detour  rather  than  pass  the  two  pale, 
anxious  faces  which  peered  at  him  from  the  cottage  win- 
dow. At  last,  three  years  after  the  young  foreman's  dis- 
appearance, old  granny  died,  and  Mary  was  left  alone,  a 
broken,  sorrowful  woman,  living  as  best  she  might  on  a 
small  annuity  which  had  descended  to  her,  and  eating  her 
heart  out  as  she  brooded  over  the  mystery  which  hung  over 
the  fate  of  her  lover. 

Among  the  shrewd  west-country  neighbors  there  had 
long,  however,  ceased-  to  be  any  mystery  in  the  matter. 
Huxford  arrived  safely  in  Canada— so  much  was  proved 
by  his  letter.  Had  he  met  with  his  end  in  any  sudden 
way  during  the  journey  between  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
there  must  have  been  some  official  inquiry,  and  his  luggage 
would  have  sufficed  to  establish  his  identity.  Yet  the 
Canadian  police  had  been  communicated  with  and  had 
returned  a  positive  answer  that  no  inquest  had  been  held, 
or  any  body  found  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  that 
of  the  young  Englishman.  The  only  alternative  appeared 
to  be  that  he  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  break  all 
the  old  ties,  and  had  slipped  away  to  the  backwoods  or  to 
the  States  to  commence  life  anew  under  an  altered  name. 
Hence,  many  a  deep  growl  of  righteous  anger  rose  from 
the  brawny  smacksmen  when  Mary,  with  her  pale  face  and 
sorrow-sunken  head,  passed  along  the  quays  on  her  way  to 
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her  daily  marketing  ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  if  the 
missing  man  had  turned  up  in  Brisport,  he  might  have  met 
with  some  rough  words  or  rougher  usage,  unless  he  could 
give  some  very  good  reason  for  his  strange  conduct.  This 
popular  view  of  the  case  never,  however,  occurred  to  the 
simple,  trusting  heart  of  the  lonely  girl,  and  as  the  years 
rolled  by,  her  suspense  was  never  for  an  instant  tinged 
with  a  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  missing  man. 

In  the  mean  time,  neither  the  opinion  held  by  the  minor- 
ity that  John  Huxford  was  dead,  nor  that  of  the  majority, 
which  pronounced  him  to  be  faithless,  represented  the  true 
state  of  the  case. 

Landing  at  Quebec,  with  his  heart  full  of  hope  and 
courage,  John  selected  a  dingy  room  in  a  back  street, 
where  the  terms  were  less  exorbitant  than  elsewhere,  and 
conveyed  thither  the  two  boxes  which  contained  his 
worldly  goods.  After  taking  up  his  quarters  there,  he  had 
half  a  mind  to  change  again,  for  the  landlady  and  the 
fellow-lodgers  were  by  no  means  to  his  taste,  but  the  Mon- 
treal coach  started  within  a  day  or  two,  and  he  consoled 
himself  by  the  thought  that  the  discomfort  would  only  last 
for  that  short  time.  Having  written  home  to  Mary  to 
announce  his  safe  arrival,  he  employed  himself  in  seeing  as 
much  of  the  town  as  was  possible,  walking  about  all  day, 
and  only  returning  to  his  room  at  night 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  house  on  which  the 
unfortunate  youth  had  pitched  was  one  which  was  notori- 
ous for  the  character  of  its  inmates.  He  had  been  directed 
to  it  by  a  pimp,  who  found  regular  employment  in  hanging 
about  the  docks  and  decoying  new-comers  to  this  den. 
From  the  few  words  which  John  let  drop,  the  land- 
lady gathered  that  he  was  a  stranger  without  a  single 
friend  in  the  country  to  inquire  after  him  should  misfor- 
tune overtake  him. 

The  house  had  an  evil  reputation  for  the  hocusing  of 
sailors,  which  was  done  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  plun- 
dering them,  but  also  to  supply  outgoing  ships  with  crews, 
the  men  being  carried  on  board  insensible,  and  not  coming 
to  until  the  ship  was  well  down  the  St  Lawrence.  This 
trade  caused  the  wretches  who  followed  it  to  be  experts  in 
the  use  of  stupefying  drugs,  and  they  determined  to  prac- 
tice their  arts  upon  their  friendless  lodger,  so  as  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  ransacking  his  effects,  and  of  seeing  what 
it  might  be  worth  their  while  to  purloin.  During  the  day 
he  invariably  locked  his  door  and  carried  off  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  but  if  they  could  render  him  insensible  for  the 
night,  they  could  examine  his  boxes  at  their  leisure,  and 
deny  afterwards  that  he  had  ever  brought  with  him  the 
articles  which  he  missed.  It  happened,  therefore,  upon 
the  eve  of  Huxford's  departure  from  Quebec,  that  he  found 
upon  returning  to  his  lodgings,  that  his  landlady  and  her 
two  ill-favored  sons,  who  assisted  her  in  her  trade,  were 
waiting  up  for  him  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  they  cor- 
dially invited  him  to  share.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  nightf 
and  the  fragrant  steam  overpowered  any  suspicions  which 
the  young  Englishman  may  have  entertained,  so  he  drained 
off  a  bumper,  and  then,  retiring  to  his  bedroom,  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed  without  undressing,  and  fell  straight 
into  a  dreamless  slumber,  in  which  he  still  lay  when  the 
three  conspirators  crept  into  his  chamber,  and  having 
opened  his  boxes,  began  to  investigate  his  effects. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  speedy  action  of  the  drug 
caused  its  effects  to  be  evanescent,  or,  perhaps,  that  the 
strong  constitution  of  the  victim  threw  it  off  with  unusual 
rapidity.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  John  Hux- 
ford suddenly  came  to  himself,  and  found  the  foul  trio 
squatted  round  their  booty,  which  they  were  dividing  into 
the  two  categories  of  what  was  of  value  and  should  be 


taken,  and  what  was  valueless  and  might  therefore  be  left 
With  a  bound  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  seizing  the  fellow 
nearest  him  by  the  collar,  he  slung  him  through  the  open 
doorway.  His  brother  rushed  at  him,  but  the  young 
Devonshireman  met  him  with  such  a  facer  that  he  dropped 
in  a  heap  upon  the  ground.  Unfortunately  the  violence 
of  the  blow  caused  him  to  overbalance  himself,  and  trip- 
ping over  his  prostrate  antagonist,  he  came  down  heavily 
upon  his  face.  Before  he  could  rise,  the  old  hag  sprang 
upon  his  back  and  clung  to  him,  shrieking  to  her  son  to 
bring  the  poker.  John  managed  to  shake  himself  clear 
of  them  both,  but  before  he  could  stand  on  his  guard  he 
was  felled  from  behind  by  a  crashing  blow  from  an  iron 
bar,  which  stretched  him  senseless  upon  the  floor. 

*'  You've  hit  too  hard,  Joe,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking 
down  at  the  prostrate  figure.    "  I  heard  the  bone  go." 

"  If  I  hadn't  fetched  him  down,  he'd  ha'  been  too  many 
for  us,"  said  the  young  villain  sulkily. 

"Still,  you  might  ha'  done  it  without  killing  him, 
clumsy,"  said  his  mother.  She  had  had  a  large  experience 
of  such  scenes,  and  knew  the  difference  between  a  stun- 
ning blow  and  a  fatal  one. 

"  He's  still  breathing,"  the  other  said,  examining  him  ; 
"  the  back  o'  his  head's  like  a  bag  o'  dice,  though.  The 
skull's  all  splintered.   He  can't  last.  What  are  we  to  do  ? " 

"  He'll  never  come  to  himself  again,"  the  other  brother 
remarked.  "  Sarvc  him  right.  Look  at  my  face  !  Let's 
see,  mother  ;  who's  in  the  house  ?  " 

"Only  four  drunk  sailors." 

"  They  wouldn't  turn  out  for  noise.  It's  all  quiet  in  the 
street.  Let's  carry  him  down  a  bit,  Joe,  and  leave  him. 
He  can  die  there,  and  no  one  think  the  worse  of  us." 

'•  Take  all  the  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  then,"  the 
mother  suggested ;  "  they  might  help  the  police  to  trace 
him.  His  watch,  too,  and  his  money — three  pound  odd  : 
better  than  nothing.  Now,  carry  him  softly,  and  don't  slip." 

Kicking  off  their  shoes,  the  two  brothers  carried  the 
dying  man  down  stairs  and  along  the  deserted  street  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards.  There  they  laid  him  on  the 
snow,  where  he  was  found  by  the  night  patrol,  who  carried 
him  on  a  shutter  to  the  hospital.  He  was  duly  examined 
by  the  resident  surgeon,  who  bound  up  the  wounded  head, 
but  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  man  could  not  possibly 
live  for  more  than  twelve  hours. 

Twelve  hours  passed,  however,  and  yet  another  twelve, 
but  John  Huxford  still  struggled  hard  for  his  life.  When 
at  the  end  of  three  days  he  was  found  to  be  still  breathing, 
the  interest  of  the  doctors  became  aroused  at  his  extraor- 
dinary vitality,  and  they  bled  him  as  the  fashion  was  in 
those  days,  and  surrounded  his  shattered  head  with  ice- 
bags.  It  may  have  been  on  account  of  these  measures,  or 
it  may  have  been  in  spite  of  them,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
week's  deep  trance  the  nurse  in  charge  was  astonished  to 
hear  a  gabbling  noise,  and  to  find  the  stranger  sitting  up 
upon  the  couch  and  staring  about  him  with  wistful,  wonder- 
ing eyes.  The  surgeons  were  summoned  to  behold  the 
phenomenon,  and  warmly  congratulated  each  other  upon 
the  success  of  their  treatment. 

"  You  have  been  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  my  man," 
said  one  of  them,  pressing  the  bandaged  head  back  on  the 
pillow.   "  Do  not  excite  yourself.    What  is  your  name  ? " 

No  answer,  save  a  wild  stare. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ? "    Again  no  answer. 

"  He  is  mad,"  one  suggested.  "  Or  a  foreigner,"  said  an- 
other. "  No  papers  were  on  him  when  he  came  in.  His 
linen  is  marked  J.  H.    Try  him  in  French  and  German. " 

They  tested  him  with  as  many  tongues  as  they  could 
muster  among  them,  but  were  compelled  at  last  to  give  the 
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matter  over  and  to  leave  their  silent  patient,  still  staring 
up  wild-ejred  at  the  whitewashed  hospital  ceiling. 

For  many  weeks  John  lay  in  the  hospital,  and  for  many 
weeks  efforts  were  made  to  gain  some  clue  as  to  his  ante- 
cedents, but  in  vain.  He  showed,  as  the  time  rolled  by, 
not  only  by  his  demeanor,  but  also  by  the  intelligence  with 
which  he  began  to  pick  up  fragments  of  sentences,  like 
a  clever  child  learning  to  talk,  that  his  mind  was  strong 
enough  in  the  present,  though  it  was  a  complete  blank  as 
to  the  past.  The  man's  memory  of  his  whole  life  before 
the  fatal  blow  was  entirely  and  absolutely  erased.  He 
neither  knew  his  name,  his  language,  his  home,  his  busi- 
ness, nor  anything  else.  The  doctors  held  learned  consul- 
tations upon  him,  and  discoursed  upon  the  center  of  mem- 
ory and  depressed  tables,  deranged  nerve-cells  and  cerebral 
congestions ;  but  all  their  polysyllables  began  and  ended 
at  the  fact  that  the  man's  memory  was  gone,  and  that  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  science  to  restore  it.  During 
the  weary  months  of  his  convalescence  he  picked  up  read- 
ing and  writing,  but  with  the  return  of  his  strength  came 
no  return  of  his  former  life.  England,  Devonshire,  Bris- 
port,  Mary,  Granny — the  words  brought  no  recollection 
to  his  mind.  All  was  absolute  darkness.  At  last  he  was 
discharged,  a  friendless,  tradeless,  penniless  man,  without 
a  past,  and  with  very  little  to  look  to  in  the  future.  His 
very  name  was  altered,  for  it  had  been  necessary  to  invent 
one.  John  Huxford  had  passed  away,  and»  John  Hardy 
took  his  place  among  mankind.  Here  was  a  strange  outcome 
of  a  Spanish  gentleman's  tobacco-inspired  meditations. 

John's  case  had  aroused  some  discussion  and  curiosity 
in  Quebec,  so  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  drift  into  utter 
helplessness  upon  emerging  from  the  hospital  A  Scotch 
manufacturer  named  McKinlay  found  him  a  post  as  porter 
in  his  establishment,  and  for  a  long  time  he  worked  at  $7 
a  week  at  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vans.  In  the 
course  of  years  it  was  noticed,  however,  that  his  memory, 
however  defective  as  to  the  past,  was  extremely  reliable 
and  accurate  when  concerned  with  anything  which  had 
occurred  since  his  accident.  From  the  factory  he  was 
promoted  into  the  counting-house,  and  the  year  1835  found 
him  a  junior  clerk  at  a  salary  of  j£  110  a  year.  Steadily 
and  surely  John  Hardy  fought  his  way  upward  from  post 
to  post,  with  his  whole  heart  and  mind  devoted  to  the 
business.  In  1840  he  was  third  clerk,  in  1845  he  was 
second,  and  in  1852  he  became  manager  of  the  whole  vast 
establishment,  and  second  only  to  Mr.  McKinlay  himself. 

There  were  few  who  grudged  John  this  rapid  advance- 
ment, for  it  was  obviously  due  to  neither  chance  nor  favor- 
itism, but  entirely  to  his  marvelous  powers  of  applica- 
tion and  great  industry.  As  he  rose  from  one  post  to 
another  his  salary  increased,  but  it  caused  no  alteration  in 
his  mode  of  living,  save  that  it  enabled  him  to  be  more  open- 
handed  to  the  poor.  He  signalized  his  promotion  to  the 
managership  by  a  donation  of  j£i,ooo  to  the  hospital  in 
which  he  had  been  treated  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
The  remainder  of  his  earnings  he  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  business,  drawing  a  small  sum  quarterly  for  his  suste- 
nance, and  still  residing  in  the  humble  dwelling  which  he 
had  occupied  when  he  was  a  warehouse  porter.  In  spite  of 
his  success,  he  was  a  sad,  silent,  morose  man,  solitary  in  his 
habits,  and  possessed  always  of  a  vague  undefined  yearning, 
a  dull  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  of  craving  which  never 
abandoned  him.  Often  he  would  strive  with  his  poor  crip- 
pled brain  to  pierce  the  curtain  which  divided  him  from  the 
past,  and  to  solve  the  enigma  of  his  youthful  existence,  but 
though  he  sat  many  a  time  by  the  fire  until  his  head  throb- 
bed with  his  efforts,  John  Hardy  could  never  recall  the 
least  glimpse  of  John  Huxford's  history. 


On  one  occasion  he  had,  in  the  interests  of  the  firm,  to 
journey  to  Montreal,  and  to  visit  the  very  cork  factory  which 
had  tempted  him  to  leave  England.  Strolling  through  the 
work-room  with  the  foreman,  John  automatically,  and  with- 
out knowing  what  he  was  doing,  picked  up  a  square  piece 
of  the  bark,  and  fashioned  it  with  two  or  three  deft  cuts  of 
his  penknife  into  a  smooth  tapering  cork.  His  companion 
picked  it  out  of  his  hand  and  examined  it  with  the  eye  of 
an  expert.  "This  is  not  the  first  cork  which  you  have  cut 
by  many  a  hundred.  Mr.  Hardy,"  he  remarked.  "  Indeed 
you  are  wrong,"  John  answered,  smiling  ;  "  I  never  cut  one 
before  in  my  life."  "  Impossible  ! "  cried  the  foreman. 
"  Here's  another  bit  of  cork.  Try  again."  John  did  his 
best  to  repeat  the  performance,  but  the  brains  of  the  man- 
ager interfered  with  the  trained  muscles  of  the  cork-cutter. 
The  latter  had  not  forgotten  their  cunning,  but  they  needed 
to  be  left  to  themselves,  and  not  directed  by  a  mind  which 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Instead  of  the  smooth  grace- 
ful shape,  he  could  produce  nothing  but  rough-hewn  clumsy 
cylinders.  "  It  must  have  been  chance,"  said  the  foreman, 
"but  I  could  have  sworn  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  old  hand!" 

As  the  years  passed,  John's  smooth  English  skin  had 
warped  and  crinkled  until  he  was  as  brown  and  as  seamed 
as  a  walnut.  His  hair,  too,  after  many  years  of  iron-gray, 
had  finally  l>ecome  as  white  as  the  winters  of  his  adopted 
country.  Yet  he  was  a  hale  and  upright  old  man,  and 
when  he  at  last  retired  from  the  manage! ship  of  the  firm 
with  which  he  had  been  so  long  connected,  he  bore  the 
weight  of  his  seventy  years  lightly  and  bravely.  He  was 
in  the  peculiar  position  himself  of  not  knowing  his  own 
age,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  more  than  guess  at 
how  old  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  accident. 

The  Franco-German  war  came  round,  and  while  the  two 
great  rivals  were  destroying  each  other,  their  more  peace- 
ful neighbors  were  quietly  ousting  them  out  of  their  mar- 
kets and  their  commerce.  Many  English  ports  benefited 
by  this  condition  of  things,  but  none  more  than  Brisport. 
It  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  fishing  village,  but  was  now  a 
large  and  prosperous  town,  with  a  great  breakwater  in  the 
place  of  the  quay  on  which  Mary  had  stood,  and  a  front- 
age of  terraces  and  grand  hotels  where  all  the  grandees  of 
the  west  country  came  when  they  were  in  need  of  a  change- 
All  these  extensions  had  made  Brisport  the  center  of  a 
busy  trade,  and  her  ships  found  their  way  into  every  har- 
bor in  the  world.  Hence  it  was  no  wonder,  especially  in 
that  very  busy  year  of  1870,  that  several  Brisport  vessels 
were  lying  alongside  the  wharves  of  Quebec. 

One  day  John  Hardy,  who  found  time  hang  a  little  on 
his  hands  since  his  retirement  from  business,  strolled  along 
by  the  water's  edge  listening  to  the  clanking  of  the  steam 
winches,  and  watching  the  great  barrels  and  cases  as  they 
were  swung  ashore  and  piled  upon  the  wharf.  He  had  ob- 
served the  coming  in  of  a  great  ocean  steamer,  and  having 
waited  until  she  was  safely  moored,  he  was  turning  away, 
when  a  few  words  fell  upon  his  car  uttered  by  some  one  on 
board  a  little  weather-beaten  bark  close  by  him.  It  was 
only  some  commonplace  order  that  was  bawled  out,  but  the 
sound  fell  upon  the  old  man's  ears,  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  disuse  and  familiarity.  He  stood  by  the  vessel  and 
heard  the  seamen  at  their  work,  all  speaking  with  the  same 
broad,  pleasant  jingling  accent.  Why  did  it  send  such  a 
thrill  through  his  nerves  to  listen  to  it?  He  sat  down 
upon  a  coil  of  rope  and  pressed  his  hands  to  his  temples, 
drinking  in  the  long-forgotten  dialect  and  trying  to  piece 
together  in  his  mind  the  thousand  half-formed  nebulous 
recollections  which  were  surging  up  in  it.  Then  he  rose, 
and  walking  along  to  the  stem  he  read  the  name  of  the 
ship,  The  Sunlight,  Brisport.    Brisport  !    Again  that  flush 
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and  tingle  through  every  nerve.  He  walked  moodily 
home,  and  all  night  he  lay  tossing  and  sleepless,  pursuing 
a  shadowy  something  which  was  ever  within  his  reach  and 
yet  which  ever  evaded  him. 

Early  next  morning  he  was  up  and  down  on  the  wharf, 
listening  to  the  talk  of  the  west-country  sailors.  Every 
word  they  spoke  seemed  to  him  to  revive  his  memory  and 
bring  him  nearer  to  the  light.  From  time  to  time  they 
paused  in  their  work,  and  seeing  the  white-haired  stranger 
sitting  so  silently  and  attentively,  they  laughed  at  him  and 
broke  little  jests  upon  him.  And  even  these  jests  had  a 
familiar  sound  to  the  exile,  as  they  very  well  might,  seeing 
that  they  were  the  same  which  he  had  heard  in  his  youth, 
for  no  one  ever  makes  a  new  joke  in  England.  So  he  sat 
through  the  long  day,  bathing  himself  in  the  west-country 
speech  and  waiting  for  the  light  to  break. 

And  it  happened  that  when  the  sailors  broke  off  for 
their  mid-day  meal,  one  of  them,  either  out  of  curiosity  or 
good  nature,  came  over  to  the  old  watcher  and  greeted 
him.  So  John  asked  him  to  be  seated  on  a  log  by  his 
side,  and  began  to  put  many  questions  to  him  about  the 
country  from  which  he  came,  and  the  town.  All  which 
the  man  answered  glibly  enough,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  a  sailor  loves  to  talk  of  so  much  as  of  his  native 
place,  for  it  pleases  him  to  show  that  he  is  no  mere  wan- 
derer, but  he  has  a  home  to  receive  him  whenever  he  shall 
choose  to  settle  down  to  a  quiet  life.  So  the  seaman  prat- 
tled away  about  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  Martcllo  Tower, 
and  the  Esplanade,  and  Pitt  Street,  and  the  High  Street, 
until  his  companion  suddenly  shot  out  a  long  eager  arm 
and  caught  him  by  the  wrist.  "  Look  here,  man,"  he  said, 
in  a  low,  quick  whisper.  "  Answer  me  truly  as  you  hope 
for  mercy.  Are  not  the  streets  that  run  out  of  the  High 
Street,  Fox  Street,  Caroline  Street,  and  George  Street,  in 
the  order  named  ?  "  "  They  are."  the  sailor  answered, 
shrinking  away  from  the  wild,  flashing  eyes.  And  at  that 
moment  John's  memory  came  back  to  him,  and  he  saw 
clear  and  distinct  his  life  as  it  had  been  and  as  it  should 
have  been,  with  every  minutest  detail  traced  as  in  letters 
of  fire.  Too  stricken  to  cry  out,  too  stricken  to  weep,  he 
could  only  hurry  away  homewards  wildly  and  aimlessly  ; 
hurry  as  fast  as  his  aged  limbs  would  carry  him,  as  if,  poor 
soul !  there  were  some  chance  yet  of  catching  up  the  fifty 
years  which  had  gone  by.  Staggering  he  hastened  on, 
until  a  film  seemed  to  gather  over  his  eyes,  and  throwing  his 
arms  into  the  air  with  a  great  cry,  "  Oh,  Mary,  Mary  !  Oh, 
my  lost,  lost  life  ! "  he  fell  senseless  upon  the  pavement. 

The  storm  of  emotion  which  had  passed  through  him, 
and  the  mental  shock  which  he  had  undergone,  would 
have  sent  many  a  man  into  a  raging  fever,  but  John  was 
too  strong-willed  and  too  practical  to  allow  his  strength  to 
be  wasted  at  the  very  time  when  he  needed  it  most. 
Within  a  few  days  he  realized  a  portion  of  his  property, 
and  starting  for  New  York  caught  the  first  mail  steamer  to 
England.  Day  and  night,  night  and  day,  he  trod  the 
quarter  deck,  until  the  hardy  sailors  watched  the  old  man 
with  astonishment,  and  marveled  how  any  human  being 
could  do  so  much  upon  so  little  sleep.  It  was  only  by  this 
unceasing  exercise,  by  wearing  down  his  vitality  until 
fatigue  brought  lethargy,  that  he  could  prevent  himself 
from  falling  into  a  very  frenzy  of  despair.  He  hardly 
dared  ask  himself  what  was  the  object  of  this  wild  journey  ? 
What  did  he  expect  ?  Would  Mary  be  still  alive  ?  She 
must  be  a  very  old  woman.  If  he  could  but  see  her  and 
mingle  his  tears  with  hers,  he  would  be  content.  Let  her 
only  know  that  it  had  been  no  fault  of  his,  and  that  they 
had  both  been  victims  to  the  same  cruel  fate.  The  cottage 
was  her  own,  and  she  had  said  that  she  would  wait  for  him 


there  until  she  heard  from  him.  Poor  lass,  she  had  never 
reckoned  on  such  a  wait  as  this. 

At  last  the  Irish  lights  were  sighted  and  passed,  Land's 
End  lay  like  a  blue  fog  upon  the  water,  and  the  great 
steamer  plowed  its  way  along  the  bold  Cornish  coast 
until  it  dropped  its  anchor  in  Plymouth  Bay.  John  hurried 
to  the  railway  station,  and  within  a  few  hours  he  found 
himself  back  once  more  in  his  native  town,  which  he  had 
quitted  a  poor  cork-cutter,  half  a  century  before. 

But  was  it  the  same  town  ?  Were  it  not  for  the  name 
engraved  all  over  the  station  and  on  the  hotels,  John  might 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  believing  it  The  broad,  wcll- 
paved  streets,  with  the  tram  lines  laid  down  the  center, 
were  very  different  from  the  narrow  winding  lanes  which 
he  could  remember.  The  spot  upon  which  the  station  had 
been  built  was  now  the  very  center  of  the  town,  but  in  the 
old  days  it  would  have  been  far  out  in  the  fields.  In  every 
direction  lines  of  luxurious  villas  branched  away  in  streets 
and  crescents  bearing  names  which  were  new  to  the  exile. 
Great  warehouses,  and  long  rows  of  shops  with  glittering 
fronts,  showed  him  how  enormously  Brisport  had  increased 
in  wealth  as  well  as  in  dimensions.  It  was  only  when  he 
came  upon  the  Old  High  Street  that  John  began  to  feel  at 
home.  It  was  much  altered,  but  still  it  was  recognizable, 
and  some  few  buildings  were  just  as  he  left  them.  There 
was  the  place  where  Fairbairn's  cork  works  had  been.  It 
was  now  occupied  by  a  great  brand-new  hotel.  And  there 
was  the  old  gray  Town  Hall.  The  wanderer  turned  down 
beside  it,  and  made  his  way  with  eager  steps  but  a  sinking 
heart  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  cottages  which  he  used 
to  know  so  well. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  find  where  they  had  been. 
The  sea,  at  least,  was  as  of  old,  and  from  it  he  could  tell 
where  the  cottages  had  stood.  But  alas  !  In  their  place 
an  imposing  crescent  of  high  stone  houses  reared  their  tall 
front  to  the  beach.  John  walked  wearily  down  past  their 
palatial  entrances,  feeling  heart-sore  and  despairing,  when 
suddenly  a  thrill  shot  through  him,  followed  by  a  warm 
glow  of  excitement  and  hope,  for,  standing  a  little  back 
from  the  line,  and  looking  as  much  out  of  place  as  a 
bumpkin  in  a  ball-room,  was  an  old  white-washed  cottage, 
with  wooden  porch  and  walls  bright  with  creeping  plants. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared  again,  but  there  it  stood 
with  its  diamond-paned  windows  and  white  muslin  cur- 
tains, the  very'  same  down  to  the  smallest  details,  as  it  had 
been  on  the  day  when  he  last  saw  it.  Brown  hair  had  be- 
come white,  and  fishing  hamlets  had  changed  into  cities, 
but  busy  hands  and  a  faithful  heart  had  kept  Granny's 
cottage  unchanged  and  ready  for  the  wanderer. 

And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  very  haven  of  rest, 
John  Huxford's  mind  became  more  filled  with  apprehen- 
sion than  ever,  and  he  became  so  deadly  sick,  that  he 
had  to  sit  down  upon  one  of  the  beach  benches  which 
faced  the  cottage.  An  old  fisherman  was  perched  at  one 
end  of  it,  smoking  his  black  clay  pipe,  and  he  remarked 
upon  the  wan  face  and  sad  eyes  of  the  stranger. 

"  You  have  overtired  yourself,"  he  said.  "  It  doesn't 
do  for  old  chaps  like  you  and  me  to  forget  our  years." 

"  I'm  better  now,  thank  you,"  John  answered.  "  ("an 
you  tell  me,  friend,  how  that  one  cottage  came  among  all 
those  fine  houses  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  old  fellow,  thumping  his  crutch  ener- 
getically upon  the  ground.  "  that  cottage  belongs  to  the 
most  obstinate  woman  in  all  England.  That  woman,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  has  been  offered  the  price  of  the  cottage 
ten  times  over,  and  yet  she  won't  part  with  it.  They  have 
even  promised  to  remove  it  stone  by  stone,  and  put  it  up 
on  some  more  convenient  place,  and  pay  her  a  good  round 
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sum  into  the  bargain,  but,  God  bless  you  !  she  wouldn't  so 
much  as  hear  of  it." 

"  And  why  was  that .'  "  asked  John. 

"  Well,  that's  just  the  funny  part  of  it.  It's  all  on  ac- 
count of  a  mistake.  You  see  her  spark  went  away  when  I 
was  a  youngster,  and  she's  got  it  into  her  head  that  he  may 
come  back  some  day,  and  that  he  won't  know  where  to 
go  unless  the  cottage  is  there.  Why,  if  the  fellow  were 
alive  he  would  be  as  old  as  you,  but  I've  no  doubt  he's 
dead  long  ago.  She's  well  quit  of  him,  for  he  must  have 
been  a  scamp  to  abandon  her  as  he  did." 

"  Oh,  he  abandoned  her,  did  he  ? " 

"  Yes— went  off  to  the  States  and  never  so  much  as  sent 
a  word  to  bid  her  good-bye.  It  was  a  cruel  shame,  it 
was,  for  the  girl  has  been  a-waiting  and  a-pining  for  him 
ever  since.  It's  my  belief  that  it's  fifty  years'  weeping  that 
blinded  her." 

"  She  is  blind  ! "  cried  John,  half  rising  to  his  feet. 

"  Worse  than  that,"  said  the  fisherman.  "  She's  mortal 
ill  and  not  expected  to  live.  Why,  look  ye,  there's  the 
doctor's  carriage  a-waiting  at  her  door. " 

At  this  evil  tidings  old  John  sprang  up,  and  hurried 
over  to  the  cottage,  where  he  met  the  physician  returning 
to  his  brougham. 

"  How  is  your  patient,  doctor  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

'•  Very  bad,  very  bad,"  said  the  man  of  medicine  pom- 
pously. "  If  she  continues  to  sink,  she  will  be  in  great 
danger  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  takes  a  turn  it  is 
possible  that  she  may  recover,"  with  which  oracular  an- 
swer he  drove  away  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

John  Huxford  was  still  hesitating  at  the  doorway,  not 
knowing  how  to  announce  himself,  or  how  far  a  shock 
might  be  dangerous  to  the  sufferer,  when  a  gentleman  in 
black  came  bustling  up. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  my  man,  if  this  is  where  the  sick 
woman  is  ?  '*  he  asked. 

John  nodded,  and  the  clergyman  passed  in,  leaving  the 
door  half  oj>en.  The  wanderer  waited  until  he  had  gone 
into  the  inner  room,  and  then  slipped  into  the  front  parlor, 
where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours.  All  was  the 
same  as  ever,  down  to  the  smallest  ornaments,  for  Mary 
had  been  in  the  habit,  whenever  anything  was  broken,  of 
replacing  it  with  a  duplicate,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
change  in  the  room.  He  stood  irresolute,  looking  about 
him,  until  he  heard  a  woman's  voice  from  the  inner  cham- 
ber, and  stealing  to  the  door  he  peeped  in. 

The  invalid  was  reclining  upon  a  couch,  propped  up  with 
pillows,  and  her  face  was  turned  full  towards  John  as  he 
looked  round  the  door.  He  could  have  cried  out  as  his 
eyes  rested  upon  it,  for  there  were  Mary's  pale,  plain,  sweet 
homely  features  as  smooth  and  as  unchanged  as  though 
she  were  still  the  half  child,  half  woman,  whom  he  had 
pressed  to  his  heart  on  the  Brisport  quay.  Her  calm, 
eventless,  unselfish  life  had  left  none  of  those  rude  traces 
upon  her  countenance  which  arc  the  outward  emblems  of 
internal  conflict  and  an  unquiet  soul.  A  chaste  melan- 
choly had  refined  and  softened  her  expression,  and  her 
loss  of  sight  had  been  compensated  for  by  that  placidity 
which  conies  upon  the  faces  of  the  blind.  With  her  silvery 
hair  peeping  out  beneath  her  snow-white  cap,  and  a  bright 
smile  upon  her  sympathetic  face,  she  was  the  old  Mary 
improved  and  developed,  with  something  ethereal  and  an- 
gelic superadded. 

"  You  will  keep  a  tenant  in  the  cottage,"  she  was  saying 
to  the  clergyman,  who  sat  with  his  back  turned  to  the 
observer.  "  Choose  some  poor  deserving  folk  in  the  par- 
ish who  will  be  glad  of  a  home  free.    And  when  he  comes 


you  will  tell  him  that  I  have  waited  for  him  until  I  have 
been  forced  to  go  on,  but  that  he  will  find  me  on  the  other 
side  still  faithful  and  true.  There's  a  little  money  too — 
only  a  few  pounds— but  I  should  like  him  to  have  it  when 
he  comes,  for  he  may  need  it,  and  then  you  will  tell  the 
folk  you  put  in  to  be  kind  to  him,  for  he  will  be  grieved, 
poor  lad,  and  to  tell  him  that  I  was  cheerful  and  happy  up 
to  the  end.  Don't  let  him  know  that  I  ever  fretted,  or  he 
may  fret  too." 

Now  John  listened  quietly  to  all  this  from  behind  the 
door,  and  more  than  once  he  had  to  put  his  hand  to  his 
throat,  but  when  she  had  finished,  and  when  he  thought  of 
her  long,  blameless,  innocent  life,  and  saw  the  dear  face 
looking  straight  at  him  and  yet  unable  to  see  him,  it 
became  too  much  for  his  manhood,  and  he  burst  out  into 
an  irrepressible  choking  sob  which  shook  his  very  frame. 
And  then  occurred  a  strange  thing,  for  though  he  had 
s|ioken  no  word,  the  old  woman  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
him,  and  cried  "  Oh,  Johnny,  Johnny !  Oh  dear,  dear 
Johnny,  you  have  come  back  to  me  again,''  and  before  the 
parson  could  at  all  understand  what  had  happened,  those 
two  faithful  lovers  were  in  each  other's  arms,  weeping 
over  each  other  and  patting  each  other's  silvery  heads, 
with  their  hearts  so  full  of  joy  that  it  almost  compensated 
for  all  that  weary  fifty  years  of  waiting. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  they  rejoiced  together.  It 
seemed  a  very  short  time  to  them  and  a  very  long  one  to 
the  reverend  gentleman,  who  was  thinking  at  last  of  steal- 
ing away,  when  Mary  recollected  his  presence  and  the 
courtesy  which  was  due  to  him.  "  My  heart  is  full  of  jov, 
sir,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  Ood's  will  that  1  should  not  see  niy 
Johnny,  but  I  can  call  his  image  up  as  clear  as  if  I  had  my 
eyes.  Now  stand  up,  John,  and  I  will  let  the  gentleman 
see  how  well  I  remember  you.  He  is  as  tall,  sir,  as  the 
second  shelf,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  his  face  brown,  and  his 
eyes  bright  and  clear.  His  hair  is  well-nigh  black  and  his 
moustache  the  same — I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  had  whisk- 
ers as  well  by  this  time.  Now,  sir,  don't  you  think  I  can 
do  without  my  sight  ? " 

The  clergyman  listened  to  her  description,  and  looking  at 
the  battered,  white-haired  man  before  him,  he  hardly  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry. 

But  it  all  proved  to  be  a  laughing  matter  in  the  end,  for, 
whether  it  was  that  her  illness  had  taken  some  natural 
turn,  or  that  John's  return  had  startled  it  away,  it  is  certain 
that  from  that  day  Mary  steadily  improved  until  she  was 
as  well  as  ever.  "  No  s|>ecial  license  for  me,"  John  had 
said  sturdily.  "  It  looks  as  if  we  were  ashamed  of  what  we 
are  doing,  as  though  we  hadn't  the  best  right  to  be  married 
of  any  two  folks  in  the  parish."  So  the  banns  were  put  up 
accordingly,  and  three  times  it  was  announced  that  John 
Huxford,  bachelor,  was  going  to  be  united  to  Mary  Mer- 
ton,  spinster,  after  which,  no  one  objecting,  they  were  duly 
married  accordingly.  "  We  may  not  have  very  long  in  this 
world,"  said  old  John,  "  but  at  least  we  shall  start  fair  and 
square  in  the  next. " 

And  there  in  their  snug  new  home,  sitting  out  on  the 
lawn  in  the  summer  time,  and  on  either  side  of  the  fire  in 
the  winter,  that  worthy  old  couple  continued  for  many 
years  to  live  as  innocently  and  as  happily  as  two  children. 
And  when  at  last  John  and  Mary  fell  asleep  in  their 
ripe  old  age,  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  they  had 
all  the  poor  and  the  needy  and  the  friendless  of  the 
parish  among  their  mourners,  and,  in  talking  over  the 
troubles  which  these  two  had  faced  so  bravely,  they 
learned  that  their  own  miseries  were  but  passing  things, 
and  that  faith  and  truth  can  never  miscarry,  either  in 
this  existence  or  the  next. 
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THE  LONDON  TIMES — A  FAMOUS  OLD  NEWSPAPER* 


M.  Blowitz,  the  well-known  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  has  been  writing  an  account  of  his  journal 
in  the  luxuriously  printed  review  called  Art  and  Letters. 
"  The  Times  does  not  mean  4  the  time,'  nor  even  '  the 
times,'  but  the  ages,  the  centuries — that  is  to  say,  every- 
thing which,  in  the  existence  of  peoples,  solicits  human 
understanding."  In  France  it  is  often  quoted  as  "le  jour- 
nal de  la  citeV'  but  M.  Blowitz  has  been  unable  to  trace 
the  origin  or  cause  of  this  designation.  Its  office,  near 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  is  scarcely,  he  thinks,  part  of  the  city, 
while  "  its  leanings,  its  style,  its  politics,  and  its  aim  have 
no  relation  with  the  city,  strictly  speaking."  Everybody 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  Times  first  appeared  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1788,  and  that  the  Morning  Post  is  its 
only  senior  among  English  dailies,  the  Post  having  started 
ten  years  earlier.  The  history  of  its  birth  and  early  strug- 
gles under  John  Walter  I.  has  been  often  told  ;  how  that 
worthy  man,  being  an  underwriter,  lost  his  hereditary  fort- 
une of  j£8o,ooo  by  the  capture  of  a  fleet  of  English  mer- 
chant vessels  by  a  French  squadron,  and,  failing  to  get 
satisfaction  out  of  the  government,  at  once  started  a  news- 
paper called  the  Universal  Register,  primarily  in  order  to 
develop  a  wonderful  printing  patent,  which  has  never  to 
this  day  been  of  any  use;  how,  three  years  later,  he 
changed  the  name  of  his  paper  to  the  Times ;  how  he 
endured  six  months'  imprisonment,  with  the  pillory  and  a 
fine,  for  publishing  scandalous  reports  about  the  royal 
dukes,  and  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  journalism  in 
consequence,  but,  fortunately,  did  not  do  so.  In  1803  John 
Walter  II.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  was  intrusted  by 
his  father  with  the  entire  management  of  the  paper,  and 
its  greatness,  influence  and  prosperity  date,  we  are  told, 
from  that  moment.  Among  his  early  triumphs  was  pub- 
lishing, in  1809,  the  bombardment  of  Flushing  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  government  had  information  of  it !  The 
telegraph  not  having  then  been  invented,  John  Walter 
hired  smuggling  vessels,  but  his  rivals  soon  found  out  his 
plans,  and  "every  journal  had  its  smuggler."  He  then 
took  to  having  special  correspondents,  the  first  of  whom 
was  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  who,  for  reasons  difficult  to 
understand,  adopted  as  his  residence  Altona-on-the-Elbe,  a 
few  miles  from  Hamburg.  This  leads  M.  Blowitz  into  a 
warm  panegyric  upon  his  comrades,  "  the  specials,"  singling 
out  for  particular  notice  "  Billy  Russell,"  Archibald  Forbes, 
Laurence  Oliphant  and  Mackenzie  Wallace.  As  to  the 
last,  M.  Blowitz  surely  exaggerates  when  he  speaks  of  him 
as  "  one  who  has  quitted  journalism  only  to  fill,  by  the  side 
of  his  friend,  Lord  Dufferin,  one  of  the  highest  |>ositions 
in  British  India."  The  private  secretary  to  the  viceroy, 
which  is  Sir  Mackenzie  Wallace's  position,  is  not  usually 
considered  in  the  first  rank  of  Indian  officials,  which 
includes  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  chief  commis 
sioners,  high  court  judges  and  members  of  council.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  glorification  of  "  special  correspond- 
ents "  is  not  undeserved,  considering  the  debt  we  owe  to 
them.  It  is  interesting  to  leam  that  the  profession  is  not 
necessarily  one  to  shorten  life — at  least,  not  much— for 
Crabb  Robinson  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  "  In  that 
unpretending  position,  without  display  or  care,  which,"  as 
M.  Blowitz  puts  it,  "  is  reserved  for  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  Times,  and  which  is  the  ambition  and  honor  of  those 
fulfilling  a  mission  whose  sincerity  and  good  faith  are  both 
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its  strength  and  its  object"  The  shiftiness  of  the  Times — 
though  it  must  be  granted  that  it  has  been  steady  enough 
lately  in  the  out-and-out  toryism — is  explained  by  M. 
Blowitz,  but  not  very  lucidly-  "  From  the  commencement 
of  its  existence  to  our  day  the  line  of  conduct  of  the  Times 
has  not  varied,  though  it  has  often  changed  sides  and  com- 
bated to-day  those  it  supported  yesterday,  which  is  just  the 
case  at  this  moment.  But  it  has  never  hesitated  to  subor- 
dinate questions  of  party  or  men  to  questions  of  principle, 
and  to  what  it  believed  to  be  the  supreme  interest  of  the 
nation  as  regarded  England,  or  the  supreme  interest  of 
society  as  regarded  foreigners."  Leaving  the  politics  and 
coming  to  the  actual  composition  of  the  paper,  we  learn 
that  in  the  reign  of  John  Walter  III. — who  reigns  but  does 
not  rule — the  real  editorial  work  of  the  Times  begins  about 
11  p.m.  At  that  hour  the  outer  sheet,  containing  the  title, 
advertisements,  and  some  lengthy  articles,  is  ready  printed, 
and  the  editor  has  given  his  general  orders.  He  is  now 
conferring  with  his  leader  writers,  who  will  shortly  retire  to 
their  rooms.  From  11.30  o'clock  the  printers'  boys  will  . 
come  and  fetch  the  copy  every  ten  minutes— fancy  the 
strain  of  writing  a  leader  under  the  perpetual  interruption 
thus  indicated — and  it  is  at  once  set  up  by  a  special  staff 
of  compositors  assigned  to  each  article.  The  editor,  mean- 
while, with  his  assistant  and  sub-editors,  proceeds  to  the 
arrangement  and  revision  of  the  other  matters  forming  the 
paper.  As  every  reader  of  the  Times  knows,  there  are  cer- 
tain pages  unalterably  allotted  to  the  same  subjects.  This 
must  save  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  fixed  headings  in  the  columns  of  foreign  news.  For 
how  many  weary  months  were  we  daily  confronted  with 
that  same  heading, "  Egypt,  England  and  the  Soudan,"  and 
others  of  similar  general  import.  Page  five  has  become  of 
exceptional  importance  since  May  4,  1874,  as  from  that 
date  the  Times  has  received  its  Continental  letters  only  by 
wire.  At  Paris  it  owns  a  wire,  from  9  p.m.  till  3  a.m.,  going 
from  the  Bourse  to  the  newspaper  offices.  Berlin  and 
Vienna  have  daily  special  wires,  and  all  other  European 
capitals  have  them,  but  without  fixed  time.  Philadelphia 
and  Calcutta  have  the  wire  on  certain  days.  Thus  every 
one  knows  that  a  long  Indian  telegram  will  appear  in  Mon- 
day's edition  of  the  Times,  and  that  whether  there  is  any 
important  news  to  send  or  not.  The  Times  is  every  day 
printed  with  new  type-  It  employs  sixteen  short-hand 
writers  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  telephone 
is  employed  for  transmittbg  the  "  copy  "  to  the  compositor, 
or,  rather,  no  "copy"  is  sent,  but  the  message  is  set  up 
directly  as  it  is  received  by  the  compositor's  ear.  For 
thirty-two  years  Mr.  John  Delane  reached  his  office  at 
10.30  p.m.,  and  left  at  4  a.m.,  just  when  the  first  printed 
copy  issued  from  the  press.  About  3  a.m.  the  maker-up 
stated  the  amount  of  matter,  and  Mr.  Delane,  without  look- 
ing at  this  mass  of  one  hundred  columns,  indicated  from 
memory  what  had  to  be  added  to  or  cut  out,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  and  almost  line  for  line.  At  4  o'clock  he  went 
home,  took  a  light  supper,  went  to  bed  and  arose  about 
noon.  He  lunched  about  t  p.m.,  dispatched  his  corre- 
spondence, received  calls,  went  out  about  4  o'clock  for  a 
ride  on  horseback,  went  to  his  club,  dressed  for  dinner, 
dined  nine  times  out  of  ten  at  the  club  in  town,  took  a 
glance  at  what  there  was  to  see  ;  and  wherever  he  might  be, 
took  leave  at  a  quarter  past  ten  and  went  to  his  office.  "  I 
go  into  these  details,"  adds  M.  Blowitz,  "  to  show  at  what 
cost  a  man  can  aspire  to  the  honor  of  editing  the  Times." 
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Cleopatra' t  Dream — W. 

Here,  Charmian,  take  my  bracelets  ; 

They  bar  with  a  purple  stain 
My  arms.    Turn  over  my  pillows — 

They  are  hot  where  I  have  lain  ; 
Open  the  lattice  wider, 

A  gauze  o'er  my  bosom  throw. 
And  let  me  inhale  the  odors 

That  over  the  garden  blow. 

I  dreamed  I  was  with  my  Antony, 

And  in  his  arms  I  lay — 
Ah,  me  !  the  vision  has  vanished, 

Its  music  has  died  away  ; 
The  flame  and  the  perfume  hath  perished— 

As  this  spiced  aromatic  pastille 
That  wound  the  blue  smoke  of  its  odor 

Is  now  but  an  ashy  hill. 

Scatter  upon  me  rose  leaves, 

They  cool  me  after  my  sleep, 
And  with  sandal  odors  fan  me 

Till  into  my  veins  they  creep  ; 
Reach  down  the  lute  and  play  me 

A  melancholy  tune. 
To  rhyme  with  a  tune  that  has  vanished, 

And  the  slumbering  afternoon. 

There,  drowsing  in  golden  sunlight, 

Loiters  the  low.  smooth  Nile, 
Through  slender  papyri,  that  cover 

The  war)-  crocodile  ; 
The  lotus  lolls  on  the  water, 

And  opens  its  heart  of  gold. 
And  over  its  broad  leaf  pavement 

Never  a  ripple  is  rolled. 

The  twilight  breeze  is  too  lazy 

Those  feathery  palms  to  wave, 
And  yon  little  cloud  is  as  motionless 

As  a  stone  above  the  grave. 

Ah,  me  !  this  lifeless  nature 

Oppresses  my  heart  and  brain  ! 
Oh  \  for  a  storm  and  thunder. 

For  lightning,  and  wild,  fierce  rain  ! 
Fling  down  that  lute— 1  hate  it  ! 

Take  rather  his  buckler  and  sword. 
And  crash  them  and  clash  them  together, 

Till  this  sleeping  world  is  stirred. 

Hark  !  to  my  Indian  beauty — 

My  cockatoo,  creamy  white, 
With  roses  under  his  feathers — 

That  Hash  across  the  light. 
Look  !  listen  !  as  backward  and  forward 

To  his  hoop  of  gold  he  clings, 
How  he  trembles,  with  crest  uplifted, 

And  he  shrieks  as  he  madly  swings  ! 

Oh,  cockatoo,  shriek  for  Antony  ! 

Cry,  "  Come,  my  love,  come  home  !  " 
Shriek,  •'  Antony  !  Antony  !  Antony  !  " 

Till  he  hears  you  even  in  Rome. 

There  —leave  me,  and  take  from  my  chamber 

That  stupid  little  gazelle, 
With  its  bright  black  eyes  so  meaningless. 

And  its  silly  tinkling  bell ! 
Take  him— my  nerves  he  vexes — 

The  thing  without  blood  or  brain. 
Or,  by  the  body  of  Isis, 

I'll  snap  his  neck  in  twain  '. 


*'.  Story 
Leave  me  to  gaze  at  the  landscape 

Mistily  stretching  away. 
When  the  afternoon's  opaline  tremors 

O'er  the  monntains  quivering  play  ; 
Till  the  fiercer  splendor  of  sunset 

Pours  from  the  West  its  fire. 
And  melted,  as  in  a  crucible. 

Their  earthly  forms  expire  ; 
And  the  bald,  blear  skull  of  the  desert 

With  glowing  mountains  is  crowned, 
That,  burning  like  molten  jewels. 

Circle  its  temple  round. 

I  will  lie  and  dream  of  the  past  time, 

/£ons  of  thought  away. 
And  through  the  jungle  of  memory 

Loosen  my  fancy  to  play  ; 
When,  a  smooth  and  veK'ety  tiger. 

Ribbed  with  yellow  and  black, 
Supple  and  cushion-footed, 

I  wandered,  where  never  the  track 
Of  a  human  creature  had  rustled 

The  silence  of  mighty  woods, 
And  fierce  in  a  tyrannous  freedom, 

I  know  but  the  law  of  my  moods. 

The  elephant,  trumpeting,  started 

When  he  heard  my  footsteps  near. 
And  the  spotted  giraffe  tied  wildly 

In  a  yellow  cloud  of  fear, 
I  sucked  in  the  noontide  splendor, 

Quivering  along  the  glade. 
Or,  yawning,  panting,  and  dreaming. 

Basked  in  the  tamarisk  shade, 
Till  I  heard  my  mate  roaring. 

As  the  shadows  of  night  came  on, 
To  brood  in  the  trees'  thick  branches. 

And  the  shadow  of  sleep  was  gone  ; 
Then  I  roused  and  roared  in  answer, 

And  unsheathed  from  my  cushioned  feet 
My  curving  claws,  and  stretched  me. 

And  wandered  my  mate  to  greet. 

We  toyed  in  the  amber  moonlight 

Upon  the  warm,  flat  sand. 
And  struck  at  each  other  our  massive  arms — 

How  powerful  he  was  and  grand  ! 
His  yellow  eyes  flashed  fiercely 

As  he  crouched  and  gazed  at  me. 
And  his  quivering  tail,  like  a  serpent, 

Twitched,  curving  nervously  ; 
Then,  like  a  storm,  he  seized  mc. 

With  a  wild,  triumphant  cry. 
And  we  met  as  two  clouds  in  heaven 

When  the  thunders  before  them  fly  ; 
We  grappled  and  struggled  together. 

For  his  love  like  his  rage  was  rude ; 
And  his  teeth,  in  the  swelling  folds  of  my  neck 

At  times,  in  our  play,  drew  blood. 

Often  another  suitor— 

For  I  was  flexile  and  fair- 
Fought  for  me  in  the  moonlight. 

While  I  lay  crouching  there. 
Till  his  blood  was  drained  by  the  desert, 

And  ruffled  with  triumph  and  power. 
He  licked  me  and  lay  beside  me 

To  breathe  him  a  vast  half  hour  ; 
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Then  down  10  the  fountain  we  loitered, 

Where  the  antelope  came  to  drink — 
Like  a  bolt  we  sprang  upon  them. 

Ere  they  had  time  to  shrink. 
We  drank  their  blood  and  crushed 

And  tore  them  limb  from  limb. 
And  the  hungriest  lion  doubted 

Ere  he  disputed  with  him. 
That  was  a  life  to  live  for  ! 

Not  this  weak  human  life. 
With  its  frivolous,  bloodless  passions. 

Its  poor  and  petty  strife  ! 


Come  to  my  arms,  my  hero. 

The  shadows  of  twilight  glow. 
And  the  tiger's  ancient  fierceness 

In  my  veins  begins  to  flow. 
Come  not  cringing  to  sue  me  1 

Take  me  with  triumph  and  power. 
As  a  warrior  that  storms  a  fortress  ! 

1  will  not  shrink  or  cower. 
Come,  as  you  came  in  the  desert. 

Ere  we  were  women  and  men. 
When  the  tiger  passions  were  in  us. 

And  love  as  you  loved  me  then. 


The  wind  and  the  waves  in  the  fierce  conflict  arose, 

With  tumult  the  heavens  were  rife  ; 
All  ferment  and  roar  was  the  Bay  of  Tratnore, 

And  the  strand  seemed  to  shake  with  the  strife. 

Neptune's  artillery  boomed  'long  the  shore. 

In  cavern,  'gainst  rock,  and  o'er  shallow  ; 
The  blast  snatched  the  spray,  and  whirled  it  away 

Right  inland  o'er  cottage  and  fallow. 
Hopelessly  battling  with  wind  and  with  wave, 

A  vessel  appears  in  the  bay. 
God  help  her,  for  now,  from  her  stern  to  her  1k»w, 

She's  doomed,  the  inhabitants  say. 

A  French  ship  from  Cadiz,  deep  laden  with  wine. 

The  Storm  Fiend  he  shows  her  no  quarter  ; 
In  each  timber  she  creaks,  she  strains  and  she  leaks, 

And  her  cargo  is  now  wind  and  water. 
Two  days  and  two  nights — and  another  day  yet 

She  tacks  to  regain  the  clear  offin' ; 
But  foul  wind  and  tide  her  efforts  deride, 

And  each  tack  is  a  nail  in  her  coffin. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  sand  bank  she  drove. 

Till  she  struck  on  the  treacherous  shoal. 
Masts  went  by  the  board,  the  sea  o'er  her  poured, 

And  a  cry  burst  from  each  stricken  soul. 
For  miles  all  around  the  intelligence  flies 

That  a  ship  in  the  bay  is  ashore, 
And  the  people,  in  flocks,  crowd  the  beach  and  the  rockg 

To  helplessly  gaze  by  the  score. 
With  work  and  with  watching,  exhausted,  her  crew- 
Are  lashed  to  the  stump  of  the  mast. 
Their  cries  to  the  shore  are  drowned  in  the  roar 

Of  the  wave,  and  the  shriek  of  the  blast. 
No  boat  could  be  forced  thro'  the  tierce  raging  surf, 

Then  out  spoke  a  magistrate  true. 
"  I'll  give  a  reward  to  the  man  who  will  hoard 

That  doomed  ship  and  bring  off  her  crew." 
Then  answered  Tim  Connor,  "  Your  honor,  I'll  try. 

I'll  be  no  loss  to  any  one  livin' ; 
There's  Jem  Coffey's  mare,  sure  shed  take  me  there 

If  the  loan  of  her  Jem  would  be  givin." 
The  loan  of  her  Jem  Coffee  willingly  gave. 

•'  Sure  a  big  little  harse  "  was  the  mare  ; 
Tim  jumped  on  her  back  in  what's  called  "  half  a  crack  ; ' 

His  demeanor  was  "  divil-may-care." 
Amidst  friendly  shouts  he  rode  off.  it  might  be 

To  failure  and  death,  not  dishonor. 
And  last  though  not  least  spake  his  riv  rence  the  priest, 

"God's  blessin'  be  on  ye  Tim  Connor." 

Tossing  the  foam  from  their  high-curling  manes 
The  "  white  horses  "  charged  with  a  roar  ; 
"  Och  Thunder  and  Turf  !  he'll  be  dhrowncd  in  the  surf, 
W'e  II  never  sec  Tim  any  more  !  " 


The  Life  Boat*—R.  .If.  Jffihs 


The  mare  never  swerved  to  the  right  or  the  left 

But  onward  she  pressed  without  fear  ; 
Tim's  hand  on  her  neck,  to  soothe,  not  to  check. 

And  his  voice  whispers  soft  in  her  ear. 

The  ruffianly  billows,  with  might  and  with  main, 

To  dissever  those  gallant  hearts  tried  ; 
But  that  partnership  true  they  couldn't  undo, 

For  Tim  was  a  "  divil  to  ride." 

Of  Punchestown  talk  !  or  of  Howth  and  Baldoyle  ! 
.  Or  of  Curragh  of  Sporting  Kildare  ! 
What's  a  steeplechase  course  to  a  man  on  a  horse, 
Compared  to  Tim's  ride  on  that  mare. 

Now  high  on  the  crest,  now  deep  in  the  trough 
Of  the  wave,  they  all  watched  her  with  horror  ; 

And  a  cry  wild  and  loud  often  broke  from  the  crowd. 
You've  heard  it  before.-'twas  "  Bcgorra." 

And  sometimes  another  expression  they'll  use, 
As  excitement  half  drove  them  all  mad. 

I  think  you  are  sure  to  have  heard  that  before, 
Tis  frequently  used— 'twas  ••  Bcdad  !  " 

A  loud  ringing  cheer  from  Tramore's  crowded  strand 

Now  rises  to  heaven's  black  dome. 
Tim  stands  on  the  deck  of  the  wave-washed  wreck. 

And  the  brave  little  mare's  swimming  home. 

He  launches  their  boat,  and  then  in  it  he  puts 

The  tempest-worn  crew  one  by  one  ; 
And  seizing  the  oar,  he  sculls  for  the  shore. 

By  heaven,  'twas  gallantly  done. 

Hurroosh  for  brave  Tim.  Hurroosh  for  Monsieur, 

He's  saved  from  a  watery  grave  ! 
Hurroosh  !  and  to  spare,  for  the  brave  little  mare, 

That  so  gallantly  breasted  the  wave. 

"  Name  your  reward  now,"  the  magistrate  said. 
As,  dripping,  Tim  stood  on  the  strand. 
Twas  splendidly  done,  ould  Ireland's  son  ; 
"  I'm  proud  of  you  ;  give  us  your  hand." 

Tell  us  the  way  we  can  serve  you.  my  lad  ; 

Come,— What  can  1  do  for  you,  Connor  ? 
Och.  sure,"  Tim  replied,  "  All  I  did  was  to  ride  ; 

Remember  the  marc,  plaze  your  honor  !  " 

••  What  I  did.  sure,  I  did  in  the  comfablest  way, 
By  just  aisily  sittin'  upon  her. 
She  did  all  the  work,  whilst  I  sat  like  a  Turk  ; 
So  remember  the  mare,  plaze  ycr  honor." 

But  France  values  valor  wherever  'tis  found  ; 

The  help  of  the  brave  light  upon  her  ! 
Though  Tim  couldn't  write,  she  made  him  a  knight — 

A  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


*  Many  yeai»  ago.  a  French  ship,  laden  with  wine  from  Cadiz,  was  driven  hy  n  violent  south-easterly  gale  into  the  bay  of  Tramore. 
on  the  south  coast  of  Irelnnd.  During  rough  weather  there  is  no  safe  anchorage  in  this  bay,  which  is  of  vast  extent  and  studded  with 
dangerous  sand  bank*  :  and  a  vessel  once  getting  into  it,  when  a  south-easterly  gale  is  blowing,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  doomed.  For 
days  the  French  ship  in  vain  tried  lo  beat  out  again,  and  on  the  third  day  *he  struck  on  a  shoal  Hundred*  of  spectators  gathered  on  the 
shore  unable  to  render  any  assistance.  The  *urf  was  such  that  no  boat  — at  least  no  boat  then  in  Tramore — could  be  forced  through  it.  The 
crew  of  the  ship,  six  in  number,  utterly  worn  out  with  their  exertions,  laxhed  ihemselvr*  to  the  slump  of  the  mainmast,  passively  awaiting 
death.  As  a  forlorn  h«|>e,  a  magistrate  appealed  to  the  crowd,  and  offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  board  the  ship  and  bring  off 
her  trew-  In  response  to  this  appeal,  a  young  man  stepped  out  from  (he  throng  and  volunteered  the  service,  if  he  would  be  allowed  the 
use  of  a  little  mare  belonging  lo  a  man  named  "Jem  Coffee."  This  mare  was  employed  by  her  master  in  securing  seaweed  at  low  water, 
and  in  this  capacity  had  earned  a  reputation  in  Tramore  for  her  amphibious  qualities. 
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WONDERFUL  STORIES — THE  MAN-EATING  TREE* 


In  the  last  number  of  Graefe  and  Walther's  Magazine, 
published  at  Carlsruhe,  there  is  a  letter  in  regard  to  the 
newly-discovered  Crinoida  Dajeeana,  from  the  discoverer, 
Karl  I^che,  the  eminent  botanist,  prefaced  by  some  notes 
from  Dr.  Omelius  Friedlowsky,  whose  deep  research  in 
vegetable  physiology  has  had  so  many  important  results. 
Lcche's  tetter,  it  appears,  was  originally  addressed  to  Fried- 
lowsky. and  they  seem  to  have  been  pursuing  a  subject  of 
novel  and  startling  interest,  which  is  likely  to  give  remark- 
able discoveries  to  science.    Dr.  Friedlowsky  says  : 

My  special  and  only  motive  for  publishing  prematurely 
the  history  of  my  friend  Leche's  half-developed  discovery 
is  similar  to  that  which  influenced  Darwin  to  bring  out  his 
book  on  the  origin  of  species.  His  theory  was  not  near 
developed,  but  his  title  to  priority  in  discovery  was  imper- 
iled by  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Wallace's  researches  in 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Darwin  himself,  as  well  as 
some  American  botanists,  have  lately  come  so  perilously 
near  to  the  discovery  of  the  problem  Leche  set  himself  to 
investigate,  in  their  studies  of  droscra  and  sarracenia.  that 
I  think  it  is  due  to  my  friend's  credit  to  make  some  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  the  great  progress  he  has  already 
made  towards  establishing  a  point  of  contact  of  our  organic 
systems  with  those  of  the  universe  at  large  through  analysis 
of  the  constitution  of  some  abnormal  plants  which  have 
always  hitherto  puzzled  the  botanists.  The  point  to 
which  Karl  l-eche,  at  my  suggestion,  has  been  giving  his 
attention  latterly  is  briefly  this  :  Certain  plants,  such  as 
drosera  (with  its  outlying  species,  dionea  muscicapa),  sar- 
racenia, and  some  others,  departing  from  the  general  law, 
instead  of  supplying  food  to  animals  turn  the  tables, 
capture  them,  and  are  themselves  carnivorous.  It  has 
often  occurred  to  me  in  c  onnection  with  these  insectivorous 
plants,  so  abnormal  in  their  constitution,  that  they  might 
have  a  widely  different  origin  (or  at  least  an  origin  widely 
different  in  |>oint  of  time)  from  the  common  orders  of 
plants  inhabiting  our  globe,  and  that  if  I  could  establish 
the  nature  of  this  different  origin  upon  reasonable  grounds, 
I  might  at  the  same  time  afford  a  reasonable  explanation 
at  once  of  the  origin  and  the  primordial  variations  of  life. 
When  Leche  went  to  Bombay  in  response  to  the  call  ex- 
tended to  him  by  the  Medical  College  of  that  city,  he  went 
full  of  my  ideas  upon  this  vastly  important  subject,  and  pre- 
pared, as  I  advised  him,  to  make  special  investigations  into 
the  habitats  of  all  such  abnormal  plants  as  seem  to  depart 
from  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  flora  of  their  respective 
countries.  This  I  state  here,  because,  while  the  theory  is 
by  no  means  far  advanced,  it  was  while  in  search  of  facts 
to  countenance  this  theory  that  Leche  discovered  the 
remarkable  and  terrible  Crinoida  Dajeeana,  of  which  his 
letter  gives  such  a  graphic  and  forcible  description.  After 
quite  a  long  sojourn  in  India,  Leche  was  induced  to  go  to 
Madagascar  by  Dr.  Bhawoo  Dajee,  the  liberal-minded, 
intelligent  Parsee  physician  of  Bombay,  who,  indeed, 
supplied  the  means  for  the  expedition,  and  made  so  many 
thoughtful  provisions  for  my  colleague's  comfort  as  to 
win  his  gratitude  and  love.  Dr.  Dajee,  it  seems,  represent- 
ed to  Leche  that  it  was  impossible  to  glean  much  in  a  field 
so  carefully  worked  over  by  many  botanists,  and  indeed 
almost  exhausted  by  Hooker.  When  quite  a  young  man 
Dr.  Dajee  had  made  a  voyage  to  Madagascar  in  one  of 
Sir  Jamsctjce  Jcejecbhoy's  trading  ships,  and  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  remarkably  various  and  beautiful 
flora  of  tliat  almost  unrraveled  region.  An  excellent 
opportunity  offered  for  going  out  in  one  of  Cursctjee  Jec- 
jeebhoy's  traders,  which  was  to  stop  at  Tamatave  on  her 
way  to  the  Cape ;  so  Leche  embarked,  attended  by  a 
Madagasy  sailor  for  servant,  Dr.  Dajee  having  hired  the 
fellow  thinking  he  would  be  useful  to  Leche  as  guide  and 
interpreter.    That  was  more  than  two  years  ago.  Since 

*  Each  number  wc  propose  lo  give  at  least  one  of  the  famous  stories 
that  have  drifted  hack  into  ihe  pan — and  generally  into  oblivion. 
Thouxnndt  of  readers  want  a  copy  of  ihe  Man-eating  Tree.  Mr.  Ed- 
munrt  Spencer,  the  author  of  this  story,  was  for  some  years  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  Vu.k  World.    See  Kditotial  uote. 


then  I  have  received  three  letters  from  Leche — two  by 
way  of  Bombay,  one  by  way  of  the  Cape — and  now  last 
week  a  fourth,  which  he  had  the  luck  to  send  by  an  Arabian 
trader  to  Zanzibar,  whence  it  reached  me  via  Aden.  After 
writing  of  many  other  things  Leche  proceeded  to  say  : 

But  I  do  not  know  how  soon  Seid  ben  Yalhamah  may 
take  a  notion  to  sail,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  re- 
markable tree  which  I  have  discovered,  and  which  I  have 
named  in  honor  of  my  benefactor,  Crinoida  Dajceana- 
About  two  weeks  after  my  last  letter  to  you  I  went  from 
Tananarivo  to  a  point  in  the  mountains  over  against  Man- 
anzari,  to  visit  a  Christianized  chief  there  who  had  sent  me 
a  great  many  messages.  On  the  way  thither  my  Madagasy 
servant  deserted  mc,  saying  he  did  not  want  to  be  killed 
and  eaten  by  Mkodos,  a  tribe  of  inhospitable  savages  of 
whom  little  was  known,  but  who  were  supposed  to  dwell  in 
the  mountains  further  to  the  south,  and  to  be  cannibals. 
In  Tclliyimat's  place  I  hired  (when  1  reached  the 
chieftain's  village)  a  perfect  treasure,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Namaqua  Caffrc,  named  Henrick,  who  had  fled  Graham 
Town  on  account  of  some  scrape,  and  after  many  wander- 
ings found  himself  in  the  chief's  retinue.  Henrick — he  is 
with  me  now— is  a  fearless  and  intelligent  fellow,  full  of 
enterprise  and  spirit,  a  good  hunter,  and  a  most  devoted, 
untiring,  and  unquestioning  follower.  I  had  taken  him 
with  mc  on  several  botanizing  excursions,  when  he  asked 
me  why  I  did  not  go  to  visit  the  land  of  the  Mkodos,  where 
I  would  find  a  great  number  of  curious  plants,  such  as  he 
had  never  stxn  elsewhere.  I  answered  that  they  had  the 
reputation  of  being  inhospitable,  cannibals,  and  all  that, 
but  he  pooh-poohed  the  idea.  He  had  been  among  them 
twice,  he  said,  and  had  been  well  received,  and  he  would 
guarantee  me  kind  treatment  among  them.  They  got 
their  bad  name  from  being  continually  at  war  with  the 
other  tribes,  and  from  successfully  barring  their  country 
against  all  invaders.  He  then  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  of  the  strange  plant  I  have  spoken 
of  above,  and  so  excited  my  curiosity  that  I  resolved  to 
go  thither  at  once,  and  accordingly,  as  we  were  tolerably 
well  equipped,  we  set  out  over  the  mountains  without  re- 
turning to  take  leave  of  the  chief,  my  entertainer.  The 
country  of  Mkodos  began  about  five  days'  journey  from 
the  point  whence  we  started,  and  was  a  long  valley  sloping 
and  descending  towards  the  east  and  ingirt  on  three  sides 
by  rough,  inaccessible  mountains  ;  on  the  fourth  separated 
from  the  coast  by  jungles  and  morass.  The  approach  to 
it  was  most  arduous,  over  the  crests  of  several  sharp 
mountain  ridges,  frowning  with  basaltic  precipices.  No 
sooner  had  we  come  into  the  valley,  however,  than  I  felt 
the  warm  breath  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  saw  its  influence 
in  the  vegetation,  which  grew  rapidly  more  and  more 
tropica],  majestic,  and  colossal  as  we  descended.  The 
valley  had  an  average  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles,  and 
was  about  175  miles  long,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
descended  over  3,000  feet.  The  Mkodos  are  a  very 
primitive  race,  going  entirely  naked,  having  only  faint 
vestiges  of  tribal  relations,  and  no  religion  beyond  that  of 
the  awful  reverence  which  they  pay  to  the  sacred  tree. 
They  carry  a  javelin  about  six  feet  long,  with  which  they 
conquer  the  chetah  and  do  not  hesitate  to  encounter  the 
formidable  buffalo  (bos  caffer)  that  ranges  the  woody  slopes 
and  savannahs  of  their  country.  They  are  also  armed  with 
a  short  bow  and  a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows.  They  dwell 
entirely  in  caves  hollowed  out  of  the  limestone  rocks  in 
their  hills,  and  are  one  of  the  smallest  of  races,  the  men 
seldom  exceeding  fifty-six  inches  in  height.  Their  country 
must  be  a  very  productive  one,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
abundance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  it  contains.  At 
different  elevations  in  the  valley,  during  my  short  sojourn 
in  it,  I  noticed  droves  of  antelopes  (the  klip-dos  of  the 
Cape),  the  chetah  (fclis  jubata),  hyrax,  manis  pentadactyla, 
histrix  cristala,  and  many  other  animals,  while  the  lower 
forests  were  full  of  a  new  species  of  gigantic  pteropi,  which 
at  night  flew  about  as  if  the  land  belonged  to  them.  The 
variety  and  richness  of  the  flora  of  this  valley  (the  Mkodos 
have  no  name  for  their  country,  calling  it  simply  Mzemb, 
the  land,)  may  be  inferred  when  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  and 
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examined  species  of  all  the  palms  (including  umbraculifera, 
or  tallipot,  and  sagus  rhumphil),  and  that  among  the  plants 
growing  commonly  I  found  acacise,  numerous  equisetaceae, 
raimosse,  goseypia,  areca,  ricinus,  rhamnus  lotus,  and 
nymphxa,  ccerulea,  eupatorias,  diosmata,  salices,  cassiae, 
juncus,  solandra,  aloes,  spicata,  balsamodendum  myrrha, 
croton  tiglii,  cucumis  colocynthis,  etc.,  etc.  I  attrib- 
ute this  richness  and  variety  to  several  causes — the 
latitude,  half  tropical,  half  temperate,  the  variety  of  altitude, 
and  the  warm,  sultry,  vapor-laden  winds  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  cause  a  vast  rainfall.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  (I  had  no  barometer,  but  should  think  it  not  over 
400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  we  came  to  a  deep  tam-like  lake,  about  a  mile 
in  diameter,  the  sluggish  oily  waters  of  which  overflowed 
into  a  tortuous  reedy  canal,  that  went  unwillingly  into  the 
recesses  of  a  black  forest,  jungle  below,  palm  above.  This 
lake  was  filled  with  alligators,  and  its  jungled  borders  were 
the  home  of  the  c  net  ah  and  a  variety  of  venomous  serpents. 
Great  ferns  bent  over  its  margin,  and  its  surface  was  spotted 
with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lotus.  A  path,  diverging 
from  its  southern  side,  struck  boldly  for  the  heart  of  the 
forbidding  and  seemingly  impenetrable  forest.  Henrick 
led  the  way  along  this  path,  I  following  closely,  and  be- 
hind me  a  curious  rabble  of  Mkodos,  men,  women  and 
children.  After  we  were  fairly  in  the  forest,  the  shade 
overhead  was  so  dense  that  the  jungle  and  undergrowth 
almost  disappeared,  and  instead  there  was  a  damp,  boggy 
turf,  cold,  spongy,  and  yielding  to  the  tread.  The  stalks 
of  the  tall  trees  rose  like  columns,  the  vines  hanging 
down  from  them  in  festoons,  and  their  roots  running  over 
the  ground  in  every  direction,  making  walking  difficult. 
Suddenly  all  the  natives  began  to  cry,  "  Tepe  !  Tepe  ! " 
and  Henrick,  stopping  short,  said,  "  Look  ! '  The  slug- 
glish  canal-like  stream  here  wound  slowly  by,  and  in  a  bare 
spot  near  its  bend  was  the  most  singular  of  trees.  I  have 
called  it  crinoida,  because  when  its  leaves  are  in  action  it 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  well-known  fossil  the 
crinoid  lilystone,  or  St.  Cuthbert's  beads.  It  was  now  at 
rest,  however,  and  I  will  try  to  describe  it  to  you.  If  you 
can  imagine  a  pineapple  eight  feet  high,  and  thick  in  pro- 
portion, resting  upon  its  base  and  denuded  of  leaves,  you 
will  have  a  good  idea  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  color  of  an  anana,  but  a  dark,  dingy 
brown,  and  apparently  hard  as  iron.  From  the  apex  of 
this  truncated  cone  (at  least  two  feet  in  diameter)  eight 
leaves  hung  sheer  to  the  ground,  like  doors  swung  back 
on  their  hinges.  These  leaves,  which  were  joined  to  the 
top  of  the  tree  at  regular  intervals,  were  about  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  long  and  shaped  very  much  like  the  leaves  of 
the  American  agave,  or  century  plant.  They  were  two 
feet  through  in  their  thickest  part  and  three  feet  wide, 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point  that  looked  like  a  cow's  hom, 
very  convex  on  the  outer  (but  now  under)  surface,  and  on 
the  inner  (now  upper)  surface  slightly  concave.  This  con- 
cave face  was  thickly  set  with  very  strong  thorny  hooks, 
like  those  upon  the  head  of  the  teazle.  These  leaves, 
hanging  thus  limp  and  lifeless,  dead  gTccn  in  color,  had  in 
appearance  the  massive  strength  of  oak  fiber.  The  apex 
of  the  cone  was  a  round,  white,  concave  figure,  like  a 
smaller  plate  set  within  a  larger  one.  This  was  not  a 
flower  but  a  receptacle,  and  there  exuded  into  it  a  clear 
treacly  liquid,  honey  sweet,  and  possessed  of  violent  intoxi- 
cating and  soporific  properties.  From  underneath  the  rim 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  undermost  plate  a  scries  of  long,  hairy, 
green  tendrils  stretched  out  in  every  direction  towards  the 
horizon.  These  were  seven  or  eight  feet  long  each,  and 
tapered  from  four  inches  to  a  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  yet 
they  stretched  out  stiffly  as  iron  rods.  Above  these  (from 
between  the  upper  and  under  cup)  six  white,  almost  trans- 
parent palpi  reared  themselves  towards  the  sky,  twirling 
and  twisting  with  a  marvelous  incessant  motion,  yet  con- 
stantly reaching  upwards.  Thin  as  reeds,  and  frail  as 
quills  apparently,  they  were  yet  five  or  six  feet  tall,  and 
were  so  constantly  and  vigorously  in  motion,  with  such  a 
subtle,  sinuous,  silent  throbbing  against  the  air,  that  they 
made  me  shudder  in  spite  of  myself  with  their  suggestion 
of  serpents  flayed,  yet  dancing  on  their  tails.  Here  were 
not  corolla,  pistil,  stamens,  a  flower,  mind  you,  nor  anything 
like  it  For  Crinoida,  unknown,  new  species  as  it  is.  is 
nighest  akin  to  the  cycadacex,  and  perhaps  its  exact  pro- 
totype may  be  found  among  the  fossil  cyi:ada;,  though  I 


confess  I  do  not  remember  any  one  that  presents  all  its 
peculiar  features.  The  description  I  am  giving  you  now 
is  partly  made  up  from  a  subsequent  careful  inspection  of 
the  plant.  My  observations  on  this  occasion  were  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  natives,  who  had  been  shrieking 
around  the  tree  in  their  shrill  voices,  and  chanting  what 
Henrick  told  me  were  propitiatory  hymns  to  the  great 
tree  devil.  With  still  wilder  shrieks  and  chants  they  now 
surrounded  one  of  the  women,  and  urged  her  with  the 
points  of  their  javelins  until  slowly,  and  with  despairing 
face,  she  climbed  up  the  rough  stalk  of  the  tree  and  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  cone,  the  palpi  twirling  all  about  her. 
"  Tsik  !  tsik  !  "  (drink  !  drink  I)  cned  the  men,  and,  stoop- 
ing, she  drank  of  the  viscid  fluid  in  the  cup,  rising  instantly 
again  with  wild  frenzy  in  her  face  and  convulsive  chorea 
in  her  limbs.  But  she  did  not  jump  down,  as  she  seemed 
to  intend  to  do.  Oh  no  !  The  atrocious  cannibal  tree  that 
had  been  so  inert  and  dead  came  to  sudden,  savage  life. 
The  slender,  delicate  palpi,  with  the  fury  of  starved  ser- 
pents, quivered  a  moment  over  her  head,  then,  as  if  in- 
stinct with  demoniac  intelligence,  fastened  upon  her  in 
sudden  coils  round  and  round  her  neck  and  arms ;  then, 
while  her  awful  screams,  and  yet  more  awful  laughter,  rose 
wilder  to  be  instantly  strangled  down  again  into  a  gurgled 
moan,  the  tendrils,  one  after  another,  like  great  green  ser- 
pents, with  brutal  energy  and  infernal  rapidity  rose,  re- 
tracted themselves,  and  wrapped  her  about  in  fold  after 
fold,  ever  tightening,  with  the  cruel  swiftness  and  savage 
tenacity  of  anacondas  fastening  upon  their  prey.  It  was 
the  barbarity  of  the  Laocoon  without  its  beauty  —  this 
strange,  horrible  murder.  And  now  the  great  leaves  rose 
slowly  and  stiffly,  like  the  arms  of  a  derrick,  erected  them- 
selves in  the  air,  approached  one  another,  and  closed  about 
the  dead  and  hampered  victim  with  the  silent  force  of  a 
hydraulic  press,  and  the  ruthless  purpose  of  a  thumb- 
screw. A  moment  more,  and,  while  I  could  see  the  base 
of  these  great  levers  pressing  more  tightly  towards  each 
other,  from  their  interstices  there  trickled  down  the  stalk 
of  the  tree  great  steams  of  the  viscid,  honey-like  fluid, 
mingled  homdly  with  the  blood  and  oozing  viscera  of  the 
victim.  At  sight  of  this  the  savage  hordes  around  me, 
yelling  madly,  bounded  forward,  crowded  to  the  tree, 
clasped  it,  and  with  cups,  leaves,  hands  and  tongues,  got 
each  enough  of  the  liquor  to  send  him  mad  and  frantic. 
Then  ensued  a  grotesque  and  indescribably  hideous  orgie, 
from  which,  even  while  its  convulsive  madness  was  turn- 
ing rapidly  into  delirium  and  insensibility,  Henrick  dragged 
me  hurriedly  away  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  hiding 
me  from  the  dangerous  brutes,  and  the  brutes  from  me. 
May  I  never  see  such  a  sight  again  !  Seid  ben  Yalhamah 
says  he  will  go  aboard  his  ship  in  half  an  hour  and  sail,  so 
I  must  be  brief.  In  the  course  of  my  stay  in  the  valley  of 
twenty-one  days,  I  saw  six  other  specimens  of  the  Crinoida 
Dajeeana,  but  none  so  large  as  this  which  the  Mkodos 
worshipped.  I  discovered  that  they  are  unquestionably 
carnivorous,  in  the  same  sense  that  dionea  and  drosera 
are  insectivorous.  The  retracted  leaves  of  the  great  tree 
kept  their  upright  position  during  ten  days,  then,  when  I 
came  again  one  morning,  they  were  prone  again,  the  ten- 
drils stretched,  the  palpi  floating,  and  nothing  but  a  white 
skull  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  remind  me  of  the  sacrifice 
that  had  taken  place  there.  I  climbed  into  a  neighbor- 
ing tree  and  saw  that  all  trace  of  the  victim  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  cup  was  again  supplied  with  the  viscid 
fluid.  The  indescribable  rapidity  and  energy  of  its  move- 
ments may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Isaw  a  smaller 
one  seize,  capture  and  destroy  an  active  little  lemur, 
which,  dropping  by  accident  upon  it  while  watching  and 
grinning  at  me,  in  vain  endeavored  to  escape  from  the 
fatal  toils.  With  Henrick's  assistance  and  the  consent  of 
some  of  the  head  men  of  the  Mkodos  (who,  however, 
did  not  dare  to  stay  to  witness  the  act  of  sacrilege),  I 
cut  down  one  of  the  minor  trees  and  dissected  it  care- 
fully. Seid,  however,  is  waiting  for  me,  and  I  must  defer 
to  my  next  the  details  of  this  most  interesting  examination. 

Karl  Leche. 

In  this  tantalizing  fashion,  after  some  private  matters 
and  messages,  does  Leche's  letter  end.  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting his  next  with  the  utmost  impatience,  and  will 
communicate  its  contents  to  you  as  soon  as  received. 

Dr.  Omdius  Friedlowsky. 
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A  VERITABLE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH* 


The  afternoon  was  waning  in  the  tropical  seaport  : 
already  the  heat  was  tempered  and  the  glare  softened  by 
the  humidity  of  the  slowly  approaching  dusk.  A  little 
while  and  the  sun  would  sink  silently  into  the  immeasur- 
able abyss  beyond  the  waves,  and  the  brief,  delicious  twi- 
light, bathed  for  a  moment  only  in  the  splendor  of  the 
after-glow,  would  adorn  itself  with  clusters  of  trembling 
stars.  At  such  an  hour,  beguiled  with  reveries  and  soothed 
by  the  exquisite  fragrance  that  exhales  at  dew-fall,  I  was 
startled  by  a  piercing  cry,  that  seemed  the  last  agonizing 
protest  of  a  riven  heart.  Not  one  voice  only  broke  upon 
the  stillness,  but  another  and  another,  and  yet  another, 
until  a  chorus  of  despair  rang  shrilly  over  the  low-roofed 
cottages  in  the  grove  that  stood  between  me  and  the  not 
far  distant  shore.  With  no  little  emotion  I  hurried  sea- 
ward, and  speedily  overtook  a  melancholy  procession  of 
weeping  women  following  a  few  silent  people,  who  were 
being  conducted  with  decent  haste  toward  the  esplanade 
of  Honolulu.  The  miserable  beings,  with  the  dazed  look 
of  lingering  death  in  their  fearful  countenances,  were  soon 
disposed  on  the  deck  of  a  small  outward-bound  craft ;  and 
then,  in  the  few  moments  that  intervened  between  the 
casting-off  of  the  shore  line  and  the  sudden  impulse  of  the 
little  steamer  as  she  swung  about  in  mid-stream,  and  made 
bravely  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  pitiful  wail  of  men, 
women  and  children  was  renewed.  Those  grouped  upon 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  wharf  were  wringing  their  hands 
over  the  water,  while  rivers  of  tears  coursed  down  their 
ashen  cheeks.  The  others,  upon  the  deck  of  the  departing 
vessel,  brooded  for  a  time  as  in  dumb  agony,  but  anon  an 
unearthly  cry  rang  over  the  tranquil  sea :  it  was  their  long 
farewell.  The  sun,  just  touching  the  horizon,  seemed  to 
pause  for  a  moment,  while  the  great  deep  burst  into  a  sheet 
of  flame  ;  tongues  of  fire  darted  and  played  among  the 
wavelets  as  they  tossed  in  the  evening  breeze ;  and  the 
broad  rays  shot  from  cloud  to  cloud,  painting  them  with 
glory,  and  crowning  the  peaks  of  the  beautiful  island  with 
red-gold.  Even  the  palm-trees  were  gilded,  and  their 
plumes  glistened  as  they  swayed  rhythmically  to  the  low 
melody  of  the  tide  that  ebbed  beneath  them.  So  faded 
that  ill-starred  bark  like  a  mote  in  the  shimmering  sea.  A 
few  moments  only,  and  the  splendor  died  away  ;  the  twi- 
light glow  of  the  tropics  is  as  brief  as  it  is  intense,  and  the 
sudden  coming  of  night  drew  a  veil  over  a  picture  that, 
though  frequent,  is  nevertheless  painful  to  the  least  sym- 
pathetic observer.  Darkness  had  come  ;  the  silence  that 
came  with  it  was  broken  only  by  the  splash  of  ripples 
under  the  bow  of  some  passing  canoe,  or  the  low  moan  pf 
the  water  upon  the  distant  reef.  Hut  the  mourners  were 
still  crouching  u|K>n  the  edge  of  the  deck,  whence  their 
eyes  had  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  the  fading  forms  of 
those  whom  they  were  never  again  to  behold  in  the  flesh  ; 
for  those  despairing  but  unresisting  souls,  swallowed  up  in 
the  transfiguration  of  the  sunset,  were  lepers,  snatched 
from  the  breast  of  sympathy  and  from  the  arms  of  love, 
doomed  to  the  hopeless  degradation  of  everlasting  banish- 
ment, and  borne  in  the  night  to  that  dim  island  whose  mel- 
ancholy shores  are  the  sole  refuge  of  these  hostages  to 
death  ;  an  island  as  solitary,  as  silent,  as  serene  as  dream- 
land—mournful Molokai. 

*•*«•** 

For  three  years  and  more  I  had  been  a  resident  of  the 

*E*tracts  from  The  l-epcrs  of  Molokai.  by  Charles.  Warren  Stod- 
dard, published  by  the  Ave  Maria  Press,  Noire  Dame.  Indiana. 


Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands-  Twenty  years  before,  I 
had  visited  that  little  kingdom,  and  had  again  and  again 
returned  to  it  with  the  ardor  of  first  love.  The  kingdom, 
which  has  been  called  "  the  sweetest  and  the  saddest  in  the 
world,"  has  ever  possessed  for  me  the  greatest  interest ; 
and  I  have  learned  to  know  and  to  appreciate  the  charm- 
ingly ingenuous  islanders,  who,  while  they  have  acquired 
all  the  rights  and  titles  to  civilization,  have  likewise  been 
visited  by  one  of  the  most  dreaded  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
— the  Asiatic  leprosy.  Many  a  time  I  had  longed  to  re- 
visit the  leper  settlement  on  Molokai :  sixteen  years  before 
I  had  first  looked  upon  that  ill-fated  spot, — a  village  that 
was  then  considerably  smaller,  for  the  lepers  were  scattered 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Hut  my  desire  was  not  easily 
satisfied  ;  for  there  is  a  justifiable  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  permit  the  curious  to  explore 
the  settlement,  and  circulate  sensational  reports  concern- 
ing the  life  of  the  lepers  in  their  banishment.  A  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  settlement  was  finally,  by  order  of  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Health,  signed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  forwarded  to  my  address ;  together  with 
a  polite  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Board  stating  the 
cause  of  its  delay.  It  seems  that  they  had  resolved  that  no 
further  permissions  should  be  granted,  hoping  thus  to  keep 
secret  the  painful  truths  concerning  leprosy  in  the  Hawai- 
ian kingdom.  Provided  with  this  necessary  passport,  I 
was  doubly  fortunate  in  being  invited  to  join  two  of  the 
Government  physicians,  who  were  about  to  visit  Molokai 
professionally  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Thus  one  afternoon 
in  October,  1884, 1  shook  hands  with  Dr.  George  K.  Fitrh 
and  Dr.  Arthur  Mauritz  on  board  the  inter-island  steamer, 
Likelike,  and  shortly  after  we  three  were  on  our  way  to 
Molakai.  There  was  a  sunset  at  sea,  a  late  moon-rise,  and 
about  midnight  we  came  to  anchor  off  Kaunakakai,  the 
chief  port  of  the  island,  and  were  presently  rowed  a  long 
mile  to  shore,  in  a  whaleboat  manned  by  Kanakas.  We 
seemed  to  have  picked  this  jovial  crew  up  at  sea,  for  the 
boat  was  awaiting  our  arrival  far  out  beyond  the  reef. 
**•**«• 
It  is  a  long,  hot,  dusty  ride  from  the  beach  to  the  far 
edge  of  the  windward  cliffs  of  Molokai.  There  is  no  half- 
way house,  no  roadside  spring,  no  shelter  from  the  fierce 
glare  of  the  sun.  At  the  end  of  the  third  long  and  monot- 
onous hour  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  R.  W.  Meyer,  superintendent  of  the  leper 
settlement.  On  this  beautiful  height  he  stands  between 
the  world  and  those  who  are  no  longer  of  it ;  and  but  for 
my  passport  he  could  have  retained  me  a  prisoner  in  his 
family  until  the  return  of  my  companions  after  their  tour 
of  inspection.  It  is  but  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Meyer 
mansion  to  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  where  we  were  to  abandon 
our  horses.  The  ride  to  the  cliff,  through  a  gently  undu- 
lating land,  rich  in  perennial  verdure,  was  most  exhilarat- 
ing. Suddenly  we  came  upon  a  rustic  bar  that  blocked 
the  way.  Here  we  dismounted,  and  a  lad  who  had  accom- 
panied us  thus  far  took  charge  of  the  animals,  that  were  to 
be  led  back  to  the  pasturage  at  Mr.  Meyer's,  there  to 
await  our  pleasure.  The  little  luggage  we  had  brought 
with  us  was  deix>sited  on  the  grass,  while  we  approached  a 
jungle  that  grew  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Tearing  our 
way  through  the  shrubs  and  vines,  we  came  upon  the 
brink,  and  looked  down.  We  were  three  thousand  feet  in 
the  air ;  the  whole  face  of  the  abyss  was  a  cataract  of  ver- 
dure, breaking  at  intervals  into  a  foam  of  flowers;  and 
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upon  the  crest  of  this  cataract  we  were  balanced  like  the 
birds  of  the  air.  Surely  it  was  a  bird's-eye  view  that 
thrilled  us  at  that  moment :  there  was  a  great  sweep  of 
sky-blue  sea,  and  a  greater  sweep  of  sea-blue  sky ;  and 
between  the  two  we  hung  suspended  among  the  branches 
that  bent  under  our  weight.  A  little  sail,  looking  like  a 
snow-flake,  seemed  ready  to  melt  in  the  dreamy  and  deli- 
cious distance.  A  rain-cloud  was  trailing  across  the  hori- 
zon ;  but  for  this  feature  we  would  hardly  have  known 
where  to  draw  the  line,  for  sea  and  sky  were  as  one.  Far 
beneath  us  was  a  tongue  of  land  thrust  out  into  the  sea  ;  it 
was  sunburnt  and  dust-colored,  blackened  at  the  edges, 
where  the  rough  lava  rocks  were  uncovered,  and  frothed 
from  end  to  end  with  tumbling  breakers.  On  one  shore 
of  the  lowland  was  a  little  hamlet :  a  handful  of  tiny  white 
cottages  scattered  in  a  green  and  sheltered  spot.  On  the 
opposite  shore,  two  miles  away,  was  another  and  somewhat 
larger  settlement,  with  its  cottages  more  scattered,  and  its 
garden  spots  less  green.  Both  of  these  villages  were  nest- 
ling near  the  cliffs,  one  of  them  quite  in  the  shadow ; 
between  the  two  there  were  but  few  habitations,  and  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  lowland,  where  it  jutted  into  the  sea, 
there  were  none  at  all.  Near  the  center  of  the  lowland 
was  a  small,  low  crater,  a  hillock  with  a  funnel-shaped  hol- 
low in  the  middle  of  it,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  a 
pool  of  water  that  rises  and  falls  with  the  sea-tide.  The 
whole  plain  was  like  a  trust  over  the  water,  with  a  broken 
bubble  in  the  midst  of  it.  This  was  the  site  of  the  leper 
settlement  on  Molokai,  that  has  been  much  written  about, 
and  most  written  about  by  those  who  have  never  seen  it. 
Its  history  is  still  almost  a  mystery,  save  to  the  few  who 
have  been  in  some  way  associated  with  it.  Rumors  con- 
cerning it— whether  true  or  false  it  were  difficult  to  deter- 
mine— have  often  redounded  to  the  discredit  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Government.  Certain  it  is  that  in  some  cases  the 
affairs  at  the  settlement  have  been  deliberately,  perhaps 
maliciously,  misrepresented  ;  I  have  read  more  than  one 
account  descriptive  of  the  settlement  the  writers  of  which 
could  never  have  visited  Molokai ;  even  the  geography  of 
the  territory  was  imaginary,  and  absurdly  incorrect. 
*••»*** 
It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  leprosy  was 
introduced  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  point  with  certainty  to  the  original  case,  but 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  seed  of  the  dreadful 
malady  came  from  Asia,  and  came  in  the  person  of  an  ill- 
fated  foreigner.  He  may  or  may  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  incalculable  injury  he  was  about  to  inflict  upon  a 
nation  that  had  been,  until  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook,  in 
1790,  almost  entirely  free  from  the  numerous  contagious 
diseases  that  prevail  among  civilized  communities  ;  but 
the  life  he  led  in  Hawaii  was  such  as  to  speedily  com- 
municate this  mortal  disease,  and  it  was  not  long  before  its 
unmistakable  symptoms  were  developing  in  every  quarter 
of  the  kingdom.  Leprosy  develops  slowly  :  one  may  be  a 
leper  for  months  or  even  years  before  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  begin  to  discover  themselves  and  at  last  become 
externally  evident.  Then  they  are  unmistakable  ;  but  by 
this  time  great  mischief  may  have  been  done,  and  done 
innocently  enough  perhaps  ;  for  the  leper  will  have  but 
recently  become  conscious  of  his  state.  Thus  leprosy 
spread  through  the  kingdom,  and  spread  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing degree  that  it  became  necessary  to  take  public  action 
in  the  matter.  The  disease  is  acknowledged  by  the  medi- 
cal world  to  be  incurable.  It  has  ever  been  so  considered; 
and  as  yet,  though  a  thousand  experiments  have  been  tried, 
the  most  hopeful  of  the  scientists  have  abandoned  the  field 
in  despair.    The  Mosaic  Law  was  explicit  in  regard  to 


the  treatment  of  those  afflicted  by  leprosy  :  they  were  to 
be  set  apart,  without  the  gates,  and  to  walk  alone,  crying : 
"  Unclean  !  unclean  !  "  Their  garments  were  to  be  burned, 
their  houses  cleansed,  and  all  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  clean  and  the  unclean  was  expressly  prohib- 
ited. In  like  manner,  segregation  was  considered  to  be 
the  only  hope  of  the  Hawaiian  race.  A  suitable  spot  was 
sought  to  which  the  lepers  might  be  removed,  where  they 
might  be  tenderly  cared  for,  and  jealously  guarded  ;  and 
there  they  were  to  end  their  miserable  days.  The  prospect 
of  life  banishment  alarmed  the  natives,  both  the  sick  and 
the  hale  ;  they  were  not,  and  they  still  are  not,  afraid  of 
the  disease.  They  arc  a  most  affectionate  people :  they 
love  their  friends  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of  woman  ; 
moreover,  they  are  fearless  of  death — at  heart  they  are 
fatalists.  When  the  health  agent  of  the  Government  went 
forth  in  search  of  the  afflicted,  hoping  to  gather  them 
together,  house  them,  feed  them  and  clothe  them  at  the 
Government  expense,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  securing 
any  of  them.  At  the  approach  of  this  health  officer  the  lepers 
would  be  secreted  by  friends,  who  were  willing  to  brave 
possible  contagion  rather  than  part  with  those  so  dear  to' 
them.  Sometimes  the  unfortunates  were  surprised,  and 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  who  were  to  have  charge 
of  them  until  they  could  be  shipped  to  the  new  settlement. 
Kye-witnes&es  of  the  heart-rending  scenes  that  followed 
these  captures  will  not  soon  forget  the  agony  of  the  final 
partings.  Terrible  as  was  the  emergency,  the  voice  of  the 
Government  could  justly  say  with  "  Hamlet "  : 

•'  I  mum  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind." 
It  was  a  question  of  saving  the  remnant  of  the  nation  at  the 
price  of  the  hopeless  few.  The  little  lowland  at  our  feet 
was  found  to  be,  by  all  odds,  the  most  desirable  locality 
in  the  whole  group  for  a  settlement  such  as  was  proposed. 
There  are  few  white  people  on  the  island  of  Molokai. 
This  lowland  was  seldom,  perhaps  never,  visited  ;  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  necessity  of  its  being  visited  by  those 
who  were  not  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  natives. 
There  was  ample  sustenance  both  on  land  and  sea  ;  fishers 
were  living  among  the  foam-crested  rocks  *,  the  husband- 
man would  find  an  immediate  market  for  his  produce,  and 
he  was  alike  fearless  and  hospitably  disposed.  Indeed, 
all  things  considered,  no  better  refuge  for  the  leper  could 
be  found  ;  and  so  the  little  lowland  under  the  great  wind- 
ward cliff  of  Molokai  was  speedily  and  permanently  secured. 
Transportation  began  immediately,  and  for  twenty  years  it 
has  continued  ;  it  has  continued  in  spite  of  the  pitiful  pro- 
testations of  friends  and  relations,  and  in  spite  of  the  first 
instinct  of  humanity — the  natural  appeal  of  the  sympa- 
thetic. It  has  continued — it  must  continue  until  the  last 
vestige  of  leprosy  has  disappeared  from  the  kingdom. 

Hawaii  in  thus  separating  the  clean  from  the  unclean  is 
following,  somewhat  tardily  perhaps,  the  wise  and  vigor- 
ous example  of  the  older  commonwealths  of  the  world.  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart.,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
in  his  learned  and  conclusive  essay  on  "  Leprosy  and 
Leper  Hospitals  of  England  and  Scotland,"  gives  a  list  of 
no  leper-houses  that  existed  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
1 2th  to  the  16th  century.  He  says  :  "  By  Astruce,  Bach, 
and  others,  it  has  been  averred  that  the  leprosy  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  was  introduced  from  the  East  by  those  who  re- 
turned from  the  Crusades,  though  the  disease  was  not  un- 
known on  the  continent  at  an  earlier  period  ;  and  there 
were  two  lazar-houses  at  Canterbury  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  seven  years  previous  to  the  first 
Crusade."  Mezeray  records  that  in  the  irth  century 
there  was  scarcely  a  town  or  village  in  France  without  its 
leper  hospital.    Mauratori  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
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extent  of  the  disease  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Italy. 
Old  Scandinavian  historians  amply  prove  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  kingdoms  of  Northern  Europe  equally  became 
its  unfortunate  victims.  In  England  and  Scotland  during 
the  same  period  leprosy  was  as  rife  as  it  was  on  the  neigh- 
boring continent ;  almost  every  large  town  in  Great  Brit- 
ain had  a  leper  hospital,  or  a  village  near  it  for  the  recep- 
tion and  isolation  of  the  diseased.  Some  of  the  cities 
were  supplied  with  more  than  one  lazar-house  :  there  were 
six  of  these  establishments  at  Norwich,  or  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  five  at  Lynn  Regis.  In  that  age,  when  lep- 
rosy flourished,  laws  were  enacted  by  nearly  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  to  arrest  its  diffusion  among  their  subjects. 
The  Popes  issued  Bulls  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  sepa- 
ration and  rights  of  the  afflicted.  A  particular  order  of 
knighthood  was  instituted  to  watch  over  the  sick.  "Ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  various  civil  codes  and  local  enact- 
ments in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,"  says  a  writer, 
"  when  a  person  became  afflicted  with  leprosy  he  was  con- 
sidered as  legally  and  politically  dead,  and  lost  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  Jiis  right  of  citizenship."  Thus  we 
dwelt  upon  a  theme  that  was  now  continually  uppermost 
in  our  minds  ;  and  while  we  sat  upon  the  brow  of  the 
cliff,  lo  !  the  shadows  had  swung  out  over  the  plain,  and 
tinted  the  shallow  shore-line  of  the  sea  a  deeper  indigo. 
"  Come,  let  us  be  going,"  said  one  of  the  party  ;  where- 
upon we  shouldered  our  packs,  and,  with  staff  in  hand,  ap- 
proaching the  precipitous  trail,  single-file,  took  the  first 
downward  step.  It  was  like  plunging  into  space.  On 
each  side  of  us  was  a  dense  growth  of  brush,  a  kind  of 
natural  parapet,  over  which  we  could  hurl  a  stone  a  thou- 
sand feet  into  the  sheer  depths,  but  we  could  not  hear  it 
strike.  Sea-birds  soared  above  us  and  below  us  ;  some- 
times they  hovered  just  over  our  heads,  and  eyed  us  curi- 
ously :  then  with  a  stroke  of  their  powerful  wings  they 
would  soar  away,  with  a  cry  that  was  half  fearful,  half 
defiant.  My  brain  whirled  as  I  watched  them  poised  in 
mid-air,  and  thought  of  the  awful  distance  between  them 
and  the  earth.  For  two  hours  we  continued  to  descend, 
often  pausing  for  breath,  sometimes  sinking  through  weari- 
ness, always  wondering  if  this  were  not  the  last  turn  in  the 
zigzag  that  seemed  to  wind  on  to  the  end  of  time.  Now 
and  then  we  came  upon  the  carcasses  of  cattle  that  had 
perished  in  this  awful  path  ;  for  herds  are  sometimes 
driven  down  the  steep  incline  to  supply  the  leper  market, 
and  there  is  always  some  loss  of  life  in  these  cases.  At 
intervals  we  treaded  deliciously  cool  and  shady  groves, 
from  under  whose  dense  boughs  we  could  look  slantwise 
into  the  setdement,  and  see  men  and  women  moving  to  and 
fro  ;  and  so  at  last  we  came  out  upon  the  treeless  plain, 
faint  and  footsore— at  least  this  was  my  state — and  began 
slowly  to  make  our  way  toward  Kalawao,  the  chief  leper 
village,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  At  the  lodge — 
a  neat  frame  building,  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
visiting  physician  and  his  friends— we  deposited  our  packs, 
left  orders  for  an  early  dinner,  and  proceeded  toward  the 
neighboring  village.  The  first  glimpse  of  Kalawao  might 
lead  a  stranger  to  pronounce  it  a  thriving  hamlet  of  per- 
haps five  hundred  inhabitants.  Its  single  street  is  bor- 
dered by  neat  whitewashed  cottages,  with  numerous  little 
gardens  of  bright  flowers,  and  clusters  of  graceful  and 
decorative  tropical  trees.  It  lies  so  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain  that  not  a  few  of  the  huge  stones  that  were  loos- 
ened by  the  rains  have  come  thundering  down  the  heights, 
and  rolled  almost  to  the  fences  that  enclose  the  village 
suburbs.  As  we  passed  down  the  street,  Dr.  Fitch  was 
greeted  on  every  hand.  He  had  been  expected,  for  it 
was  his  custom  to  visit  the  settlement  monthly  ;  and 


many  a  shout  of  welcome  was  raised,  and  many  an 
"  Aloha  ! " — the  fond  salutation  of  the  race — rang  from 
doorway  and  window. 

•  •«•••• 

Thus  far,  inasmuch  as  we  had  scarcely  looked  inio  the 
faces  of  these  villagers,  they  seemed  to  us  the  merriest  and 
most  contented  community  in  the  world  ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  were  all  in  the  deep  afternoon 
shadow,  and  our  arrival  was  the  sensation  of  the  hour. 
By  the  roadside,  in  the  edge  of  the  village,  between  it  and 
the  sea,  stood  a  little  chapel ;  the  cross  upon  its  low  belfry 
and  the  larger  cross  in  the  cemetery  beyond,  assured  us 
that  the  poor  villagers  were  not  neglected  in  the  hour  of 
their  extremity.  As  we  drew  near,  the  churchyard  gate 
was  swung  open  for  us  by  a  troop  of  laughing  urchins,  who 
stood,  hat  in  hand,  to  give  us  welcome.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  noticed  that  they  were  all  disfigured  :  that  their 
faces  were  seared  and  scarred ;  their  hands  and  feet 
maimed  and  sometimes  bleeding  ;  their  eyes  like  the  eyes 
of  some  half-tamed  animal  ;  their  mouths  shapeless,  and 
their  whole  aspect  in  many  cases  repulsive.  These  were 
lepers ;  so  were  they,  each  of  them,  that  had  greeted  us  as 
we  passed  through  the  village  ;  so  are  they  all,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  who  dwell  in  the  two  little  villages  under  the 
cliffs  by  the  sea.  Other  lepers  gathered  about  us  as  we 
entered  the  churchyard  :  the  chapel  steps  were  crowded 
with  them— for  a  stranger  is  seldom  seen  at  Kalawao — and 
as  their  number  increased,  it  seemed  as  if  each  newcomer 
was  more  horrible  than  the  last,  until  corruption  could  go 
no  farther,  and  flesh  suffer  no  deeper  dishonor  this  side  of 
the  grave.  They  voluntarily  drew  aside  as  we  advanced, 
closing  in  behind  us,  and  encircling  us  at  every  step.  The 
chapel  door  stood  ajar  ;  in  a  moment  it  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  young  priest  paused  upon  the  threshold  to 
give  us  welcome.  His  cassock  was  worn  and  faded,  his 
hair  tumbled  like  a  schoolboy's,  his  hands  stained  and 
hardened  by  toil ;  but  the  glow  of  health  was  in  his  face, 
the  buoyancy  of  youth  in  his  manner ;  while  his  ringing 
laugh,  his  ready  sympathy,  and  his  inspiring  magnetism 
told  of  one  who  in  any  sphere  might  do  a  noble  work,  and 
who,  in  that  which  he  has  chosen,  is  doing  the  noblest  of  all 
works.  This  was  Father  Damien,  the  self-exiled  priest,  the 
one  clean  man  in  the  midst  of  his  flock  of  lepers. 

That  evening  we  sat  at  dinner  in  the  doctor's  lodge,  and 
ate  of  the  priest's  j>oultry.  We  were  served  by  a  yoi.ng 
Hawaiian  in  the  incipient  stages  of  leprosy,  whose  leprous 
wife  had  kindly  and  carefully  prepared  our  food  for  us. 
None  of  us  seemed  to  have  the  least  fear  of  these  good 
people — perhaps  because,  as  yet,  they  showed  little  or  no 
trace  of  the  disease  that  was  devouring  them  piecemeal 
Anxious  inquirers  who  seek  the  visiting  physician  at  all 
hours — often  those  that  are  unseasonable — are  supposed  to 
stop  at  the  gate,  and  carry  on  the  consultation  over  the 
pickets  thereof ;  but  this  they  sometimes  forget  to  do. 
There  were  several  of  these  callers  during  the  evening, 
while  we  sat  on  the  sheltered  veranda,  looking  off  upon  the 
quiet  village.  The  wind  blew  briskly  from  the  sea ;  it 
rattled  the  windows,  and  hissed  through  the  long  grass  in 
the  door-yard.  The  huge  cliff  before  us  towered  into  the 
very  sky,  touched  now  and  again  with  beauty  as  the  clouds 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  moon.  One  by  one  the  twink 
ling  lights  in  the  village  disappeared,  and  when  the  curfew 
tolled  not  a  glimmer  was  left ;  and  the  only  sound  we 
heard  was  the  clatter  of  green  window-shutters,  and  the 
boom  of  the  sea  as  it  broke  upon  the  rocks  by  the  shore. 
There  was  but  one  topic  of  conversation  during  all  our 
stay  ;  that  was,  of  course,  the  leprosy  ;  we  had  it  for  brcak- 
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fast,  dinner,  and  tea— morning  and  evening,  and  even  far 
into  the  night.  We  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  lights 
and  bearings ;  the  theme  was  inexhaustible,  .and  possessed 
for  us,  at  the  moment,  an  almost  horrible  interest  And 
think  of  it  for  a  moment :  this  very  day  vestiges  of  the 
plague  are  to  be  found  in  localities  the  most  dissimilar  in 
regard  to  temperature,  climate,  situation,  and  soil.  The 
leper  is  to  be  found  in  Sumatra,  under  the  Equator ;  in 
parts  of  Iceland,  almost  within  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle ;  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  as  at 
Hamel-en-Arade  in  the  Cape  district,  and  in  the  North,  at 
Madeira  and  Morocco ;  in  the  dry  and  arid  plains  of 
Arabia ;  in  the  wet  and  malarious  districts  of  Batavia  and 
Surinam  ;  along  the  shores  of  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone  ; 
and  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  Hindostan,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Asiatic  Russia ;  on  the  seacoaat,  as  at  Carthage,  and  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  on  the  table- 
lands of  Mexico ;  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian, 
Chinese,  Caribbean  and  Mediterranean  Seas ;  and  basking 
in  the  sunshine  in  the  heart  of  the  Pacific.  And  yet,  else- 
where, among  all  of  these  victims  of  the  most  terrible  of 
scourges,  gathered  in  communities  and  lazarettos,  confined 
in  the  remote  chambers  of  pest-houses,  or  wandering  neg- 
lected and  alone,  there  is  no  colony  like  this  at  Kalawao, 
in  which  a  whole  population  may  be  said  to  share  the 
affliction  in  common.  It  was  hard  to  realize  where  we 
were  when  the  night  had  shut  out  the  spectacle  of  those 
suffering  ones ;  hard  to  believe  that  we  were  in  any  danger 
even  when  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Then 
some  one  opened  the  Bible,  and,  turning  to  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  read  how,  in  those  days,  the  leprous  man  was 
solemnly  pronounced  unclean  ;  how  his  clothes  were  rent, 
and  he  was  shunned,  and  his  habitation  was  without  the 
camp  ;  how  the  priest  came  unto  the  house,  and  the  stones 
in  which  the  plague  was  were  cast  into  an  unclean  place 
without  the  city  ;  and  the  house  was  scraped,  and  the  dust 
of  the  scrapings  was  unclean.  Still  the  wind  blew  briskly 
from  the  sea  ;  a  delicious  coolness  was  gathering  ;  the  air 
was  soft  and  bracing,  and  the  crash  of  the  waves  like 
glorious  music  Sometimes  a  rock  came  rolling  down  the 
cliff.  Sometimes  a  wild  bird  screeched  as  it  swept  over  us 
like  a  shadow.  It  was  a  weird  night  we  were  passing  in 
the  weirdest  of  all  places.  "  Even  the  royal  families  were 
not  exempt,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  been  listening  to 
the  reading  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  And  they  were  not. 
Henry  III.  was  suspected  of  being  a  leper.  It  was  a  local 
tradition  that  the  leper-house  at  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  was 
founded  by  King  John,  father  of  Henry  III.,  in  consequence 
of  his  son's  being  afflicted,  at  Lismore,  with  an  eruption 
that  was  thought  to  be  leprosy.  Historians  have  alleged 
that  Henry  IV.  was  leprous  toward  the  end  of  his  li/e. 
Robert  the  Bruce  died  of  leprosy  ;  and  Baldwin  IV.,  King 
of  Jerusalem,  died  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  a  leper. 
These  were  the  pampered  darlings  of  the  throne,  and  these 
fell  victims  to  the  plague  which  was  centered  in  that  little 
village  within  whose  borders  we  were  domesticated  !  As 
we  retired  for  the  night  I  could  not  but  think  that  once  in 
the  toils  of  this  insidious  charmer — for  it  seemed  almost  to 
have  a  fascination  for  the  Hawaiian— not  cedar  wood,  nor 
scarlet,  nor  hyssop,  nor  clean  birds,  nor  ewes  of  the  first 
year,  nor  measures  of  fine  flour,  nor  offerings  of  any  sort, 
even  though  they  were  potent  in  the  days  of  the  Prophets, 
shall  cleanse  us  for  ever  more. 


What  the  author  saw  during  his  visit— the  horrible  details 
of  this  veritable  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  its  population — is  reserved  for  those  who 


care  to  search  them  out  in  the  book  itself.  These  extracts 
are  but  cheerful  bits  of  awful  chapters. — Editor. 


High  Mass  at  Kalawao— the  solemn  Mystery  offered 
almost  in  the  spirit  of  a  requiem  ;  for  the  participants  are 
doomed,  and  the  living  are  well-nigh  dead.  I  was  directed 
by  Father  Damicn  to  a  small  inclosure  at  the  left  of  the 
altar.  It  was  not  unlike  a  witness-box  ;  a  railing  inclosed 
the  single  seat,  and  no  leper  was  ever  permitted  to  open 
the  gate  that  shut  me  in.  The  neatly-robed  sanctuary  boys 
were  all  disfigured — some  with  pitiful,  distorted  features  ; 
but,  fortunately,  none  of  these  seem  to  suffer  any  pain,  or 
much  inconvenience ;  though  fingers  and  toes  are  in  many 
cases  missing,  and  the  eyelids  are  thickened  and  drawn  out 
of  shape.  The  very  beautiful  sacramental  vessels,  of 
richly-wrought  gold,  were  sent  to  Father  Damien  by  the 
Superior  of  St  Roche,  in  Paris;  they  are  used  only  at 
High  Mass.  With  the  greatest  sweetness  and  gravity  the 
celebrant  proceeded.  The  chapel  was  filled  with  wor- 
shipers, and  all  of  them  seemed  to  be  singing,  or  trying  to 
sing,  simple  refrains,  that  sounded  strangely  enough  in  the 
hoarse  throats  of  the  singers.  The  devotion  of  the  Catho- 
lic Hawaiian  is  remarkable,  because  the  race  is  much  given 
to  childish  levity  ;  and  I  have  nowhere  else  seen  such  evi- 
dences of  genuine  contrition — certainly  not  in  the  meetings 
presided  over  by  native  ministers :  the  American  Protestant 
missionaries  having  retired  from  the  field,  and  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  aborigines.  What  a  contrast  was  here  :  the 
bright  altar,  cleanly  furnished  ;  the  young  priest,  a  picture 
of  health,  chanting  with  clear,  ringing  voice  the  Pater  nos- 
ter ;  at  his  feet  the  acolytes,  upon  whose  infant  features 
was  already  fixed  the  seal  of  early  death  !  Beyond  the 
altar  railing  corruption  ran  riot ;  there  was  scarcely  a  form 
in  that  whole  congregation  from  which  one  would  not  turn 
with  horror,  and  many  of  these  worshipers  seemed  actually 
to  have  risen  from  the  corruption  of  the  grave.  The  sol- 
emn boom  of  the  sea-surf  was  fit  accompaniment  to  that 
most  solemn  service  ;  and  the  long,  low  sough  of  the  sea- 
wind  was  like  a  sigh  of  sympathy.  The  very  air  was  pol- 
luted :  the  fetid  odor  of  the  chamel-house  perv  aded  it ; 
and  all  that  chamber  of  horrors  seemed  but  the  portal  of 
the  tomb.  This  is  the  Feast  of  the  Master  as  celebrated  at 
Kalawao ;  and  to  celebrate  it  thus  is  Father  Damien's 
blessed  privilege.    I  thought  of  that  verse  in  St.  Luke  : 

"And  as  He  entered  into  a  certain  lown,  there  met  Him  ten  men 
that  were  lepers,  who  stood  afar  off,  and  lifted  up  their  voice,  saying, 
Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us  !  " 

Verily  their  prayer  is  answered  ;  for  he  hath  mercy  on 
them,  and  blesses  them  in  the  person  of  this  Hi*  servant. 
Once  I  wandered  alone  into  the  chapel ;  a  small  organ 
was  standing  near  an  open  window ;  beyond  the  window 
was  the  very  pandanus  tree  under  which  Father  Damien 
found  shelter  when  he  first  came  to  Kalawao.  1  sat  at  the 
instrument,  dreaming  over  the  keys,  and  thinking  of  the 
life  one  must  lead  in  such  a  spot ;  of  the  need  and  the  lack 
of  human  sympathy  ;  of  the  solitude  of  the  soul  destined 
to  a  communion  with  perpetual  death — and,  hearing  a 
slight  rustling  near  me,  I  turned,  and  found  the  chapel 
nearly  filled  with  lepers,  who  had  silently  stolen  in,  one 
after  another,  at  the  sound  of  the  organ.  The  situation 
was  rather  startling ;  but  when  I  asked  where  Father 
Damien  might  be  found,  they  directed  me,  and  stood  aside 
to  let  me  pass.  I  found  him  where  1  might  have  known 
he  was  likely  to  be  found,  working  bravely  among  his 
men,  he  by  far  the  most  industrious  of  them  all.  As  I 
approached  them  unobserved,  the  bell  of  the  little  chapel 
rang  out  the  Angelus  ;  on  the  instant  they  all  knelt,  uncov- 
ered, and  in  their  midst  the  priest  recited  the  beautiful 
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prayer,  to  which  they  responded  in  soft,  low  voices — while 
the  gentle  breeze  rustled  the  broad  leaves  about  them,  and 
the  sun  poured  a  flood  of  glory  upon  their  bowed  forms. 
Lepers  all  of  them,  save  the  good  pastor,  and  soon  to  fol- 
low in  the  ghastly  procession,  whose  motionless  bodies  he 
blesses  in  their  peaceful  sleep.  Angelus  Domini !  Was 
that  sight  not  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God  ? 

•  •**»•* 

Farewell  !  the  time  had  come  to  say  farewell.  We  had 
•chosen  another  trail  up  the  Pali ;  there  are  but  two,  and  it 
may  almost  be  said  of  them  that  each  is  more  dreadful  than 
the  other.  We  made  it  in  two  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
with  my  heart  knocking  wildly  at  my  ribs  all  the  way  up. 
It  is  the  mountain  of  difficulty.  Surely  no  leper  may  ever 
hope  to  scale  it !  Nor  was  ever  so  weird  a  spot  dedicated 
to  such  sorrow  and  long-suffering  before.  With  health  and 
companionship,  one  might  endure  banishment,  but  these 
lepers  are  dying  by  inches  ;  they  sit  about  much  of  the 
time,  with  an  air  of  hopeless  resignation, — sit  there,  waiting 
for  the  grave  to  open  and  receive  them.  The  martyrs  of 
Molokai  !  If  we  pity  the  lepers,  who  arc,  fortunately,  soon 
comforted  after  every  grief,  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
servants  of  God  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  this  noble 
work  ?  Think  of  their  unutterable  loneliness,  shut  in  be- 
tween vast  stretches  of  sea  and  sky — a  solitude  that  has 
driven  men  mad  before  now.  They  receive  no  guests,  for 
no  one  cares  to  visit  them  ;  very  few  of  their  friends  write 
to  them,  for  some  are  even  afraid  to  receive  a  reply. 
*♦•««•• 

When  I  laid  down  my  pen  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter 
of  this  lamentable  narrative,  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  I  turned  to  more  cheerful  themes.  I  believed  that 
the  worst  had  been  told,  and  that  henceforth  I  could  think 
of  the  pastor  of  Molokai  as  of  one  standing  sentinel  over 
the  haunt  of  affliction,  wrestling  night  and  day  with  the 
Angel  of  Death, — his  body  clean  as  the  soul  that  encases 
it ;  uncontaminated  in  the  midst  of  contamination  ;  an 
impenetrable  armor  shielding  him  from  the  poison  darts 
that  assail  him  on  every  hand,  and  he  a  living  witness  to 
the  certitude  of  a  special  providence.  Such  indeed  he  has 
been  for  more  than  a  decade  ;  but  within  a  twelvemonth 
from  the  time  when  together  we  sat  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  when  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  evidences  of  his 
wholesome  and  holy  influence,  and  heard  with  my  own 
cars  of  the  works  of  mercy  to  which  he  has  consecrated 
his  life— heard  it  from  the  lips  of  those  whose  hearts  were 
overflowing  with  gratitude — in  one  brief  year  he  has  been 
seized,  treacherously,  I  might  almost  say,  and  his  fate  is 
sealed  in  common  with  that  of  his  ill-starred  flock  ;  yet, 
there  is  more  Christian  valor  in  his  surrender  than  in  many 
a  conquest  that  is  blazoned  in  the  annals  of  history.  Listen 
to  these  passages  from  a  letter  received  from  Kalawao  : 

"  Since  March  last  my  confrere  Father  Albert  has  left  Molokai  and 
this  Archipelago,  and  has  returned  to  Tahiti  and  the  Poumoutous.  I 
am  now  the  only  priest  on  Molokai,  and  am  supposed  to  be  myself 
afflicted  wilh  this  terrible  disease.  .  .  .  Having  no  doubt  myself 
of  the  true  character  of  my  disease,  I  feel  calm,  resigned,  and  happier 
among  my  people.  Almighty  God  knows  what  is  best  for  my  own 
sanctification,  and  with  that  conviction  I  say  daily  a  good  fiat  voluntas 
lua.  Please  pray  (or  your  afflicted  friend,  and  recommend  me  and  my 
unhappy  people  to  all  scrv.mts  of  the  Lord." 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Already  his  garment  is 
a  winding-sheet,  and  a  grave  awaits  him  in  the  mouth  of 
the  dark  valley.  Is  this  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  of  piety, 
humility  and  devotion  ?  No  !  All  worldly  distinctions 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  home  which  awaits 
him  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Death,  even  such  a  death 
as  his,  comes  honorably  to  one  who  exchanges  a  life  of 
voluntary  sacrifice  for  a  crown  of  glory.    A  little  while 


and  he  will  have  perished  in  the  foul  embraces  of  that 
ghoulish  monster,  whose  ill-gotten  brood  is  scattered  even 
unto  the  ends^  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  impossible,  yea,  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  at  some  future  time  in  these  United 
States  it  may  become  necessary  to  enact  special  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  segregation 
of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  scourges.  The  seeds  of  the  plague  are  sown  in  the 
track  of  the  Chinese  coolie,  and  the  fact  should  be  con- 
sidered in  season  ;  for  anon  we  may  hear  the  hopeless  cry 
ringing  from  shore  to  shore—"  Too  late,  too  late  '.  " 
•  •»**** 

Revered  and  beloved  Father !  at  your  feet  I  lay  this 
tribute  in  memory  of  our  last  sad  meeting  and  parting. 
In  my  heart  you  live  for  ever ;  nothing  t  an  touch  you 
further,  and  when  you  are  laid  to  rest,  I  believe  that  you 
will  have  achieved  a  record  of  modest  heroism  almost  with- 
out a  parallel  in  these  times.  Degradation  it  may  be  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  the  death  in  life,  the  slow  decay  ;  but 
out  of  the  loam  of  this  corruptible  body  springs  heavenward 
the  invisible  blossom  of  the  soul.  Oh,  my  friend  !  forget 
me  not,  as  I  cannot  cease  to  remember  thee,  when  the  fra- 
grance of  that  flower  shall  gladden  the  paths  of  Paradise. 

Last  night  a  Breeze  reporter  got  nearly  opposite  a  balcony 
on  which  two  young  ladies  were  seated;  he  heard  one  of  them 
call  out  to  a  young  man  who  was  taking  a  quiet  smoke  on 

the  balcony  of  the  house  adjoining,  "  Say,  Mr.  ,  do 

you  admire  black  eyes  ?  "  "  Why,  certainly,"  rejoined  the 
young  man.  "  Then  come  over  and  admire  mine,"  was 
the  stunning  rejoinder. — Brunswick  (Go.)  Breeie. 

Man  is  often  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position,  and  for 
the  time  being  would  give  all  he  is  worth  to  get  out  of 
it.  The  most  heartrending  case  probably  on  record  is 
explained  by  a  note  which  was  recently  picked  up  in  a  rural 
post-office  down  in  Tennessee.  It  read  as  follows :  "  Dear 
— :  The  reason  I  didn't  laff  when  you  laft  at  me  in  the 
post  offis  yesterday  was  because  I  had  a  bile  on  my  face 
and  kan't  laff.  If  1  laff  she'll  bust.  But  I  love  you  bile 
or  no  bile  laff  or  no  laff."— Peck's  Sun. 

A  female  Mark  Tapley,  after  a  life  of  toil,  found  herself 
an  inmate  of  an  almshouse.  Reviewing  her  trials  she  said 
her  husband  had  abused  her,  often  beating  her,  but  the 
Lord  was  good  and  took  him  away.  When  her  son  grew 
up  he  also  was  unkind  and  abusive,  but  the  Lord  was  still 
merciful  and  carried  him  off  with  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
She  had  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  her  old  age  ;  she  had 
two  teeth  left,  and  thank  the  Lord,  they  were  op)K>site 
each  other. — Portland  Transcript. 

A  very  curious  book  has  recently  turned  up  in  a  very 
curious  way.  Nearly  everybody  knows  that  King  William 
III.  landed  at  Carrickfcrgus  on  the  14th  of  June,  1690, 
and  readers  of  Macaulay  know  that  he  halted  at  a  "  white 
house  "  near  Belfast,  on  his  way  to  the  Boyne.  There  was 
a  sale  recently  of  the  contents  of  an  old  house,  which  stands 
in  close  proximity  to  a  mound  still  known  as  "  Fort  Wil- 
liam," and  among  a  collection  of  old  books  then  disposed 
of  was  found  King  James  II. 's  own  copy  of  "The  Office 
of  the  Holy  Week."  The  book  has  been  purchased  by, 
and  is  in  the  possession  of,  Mr.  Francis  Harvey,  of 
St.  James's  Street.  It  is  finely  bound  and  very  elaborately 
"  tooled  "  in  the  Louis  Qtiatorzc  style,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  cover  has  the  royal  arms  of  England.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  when  James  II.  fled,  after  his  disastrous  campaign 
and  crushing  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  this  book, 
with  other  personal  effects,  was  abandoned  ;  and  now,  two 
hundred  years  later,  it  has  turned  up,  on  the  spot  where 
the  Prince  of  Orange  made  his  first  halt  on  Irish  soil. 
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PARSEE  FABLES  — TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  PERSIAN* 


A  bear  wishing  to  rob  a  beehive,  laid  himself  down  in  front 
of  it,  and  overturned  it  with  his  paw.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I 
will  lie  perfectly  still  and  let  the  bees  sting  me  until  they  are 
exhausted  and  powerless ;  their  honey  may  then  be  ob- 
tained without  opposition."  And  it  was  so  obtained  but  by 
a  fresh  bear,  the  other  being  dead  This  narrative  exhibits 
one  aspect  of  the  "  Fabian  policy  "  splendidly. 

the  advan- 


An  old  monkey  designing  to  teach  his 
tage  of  unity,  brought  them  a  number  of  sticks  and  desired 
them  to  see  how  easily  they  might  be  broken,  one  at  a 
time.  So  each  young  monkey  took  a  stick  and  broke  it. 
"  Now,"  said  the  father, "  I  will  teach  you  a  lesson."  And 
he  began  to  gather  the  sticks  into  a  bundle,  to  show  that 
they  could  not  be  broken  collectively.  But  the  young 
monkeys,  thinking  he  was  about  to  beat  them,  set  upon  him 
-all  together  and  disabled  him.  "  There  !  "  said  the  aged 
sufferer,  "  behold  the  advantage  of  unity  !  If  you  had 
-assailed  me,  one  at  a  time,  I  would  have  '  knocked  out ' 
every  mother's  son  of  you  I  " 


Two  travelers  between  Teheran  and  Bagdad,  met  half- 
way up  the  vertical  face  of  a  rock,  on  a  path  only  a  cubit 
in  width.  As  both  were  in  a  hurry,  and  etiquette  would 
not  allow  either  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  other,  even  if  dig- 
nity had  permitted  prostration,  they  maintained  for  some 
time  a  stationary  condition.  After  some  reflection,  each 
decided  to  jump  around  the  other ;  but  as  etiquette  did 
not  warrant  conversation  with  a  stranger,  neither  made 
known  his  intention.  The  consequence  was  they  met, 
with  considerable  emphasis,  about  four  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  path,  and  passed  through  a  flight  of  soaring  eagles. 

A  hen  who  had  hatched  out  a  quantity  of  ducklings  was 
somewhat  surprised  one  day  to  see  them  take  to  the  water, 
and  sail  away  out  of  her  jurisdiction.  The  more  she 
thought  of  this  the  more  unreasonable  such  conduct  ap- 
peared, and  the  more  indignant  she  became.  She  resolved 
that  it  must  cease  forthwith.  So  she  soon  afterward  con- 
vened her  brood,  and  conducted  them  to  the  margin  of 
a  hot  pool,  having  a  business  connection  with  a  boiling 
spring.  They  straightway  launched  themselves  for  a  cruise 
—returning  immediately  to  the  land,  as  if  they  had  forgot- 
ten their  ship's  papers.  When  callow  youth  exhibits  an 
eccentric  tendency  give  it  to  him  red  hot. 

A  river  seeing  a  zephyr  carrying  off  an  anchor,  asked 
him,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ? "  "I  give  it  up," 
replied  the  zephyr,  after  mature  reflection.  "  Blow  me  if 
I  would  !  "  continued  the  river,  "  you  might  just  as  well 
not  have  taken  it  at  all."  "  Between  you  and  me,"  re- 
turned the  zephyr,  "  I  only  picked  it  up  because  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  zephyrs  to  do  such  things,  but  if  you  don't 
mind  I  will  carry  it  up  and  drop  it  in  your  mouth."  This 
fable  teaches  such  a  multitude  of  good  things  that  it  would 
be  invidious  to  mention  any. 


"  Oyster  at  home  ? "  inquired  a  monkey,  rapping  at  the 
clo«ed  shelL  There  was  no  reply.  Dropping  the  knocker, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  bell-handle,  ringing  a  loud  peal,  hut 
without  effect.  "  Hum,  hum  !  "  he  mused,  with  a  look  of 
disappointment,  "  gone  to  the  seaside,  I  suppose."  So  he 
turned  away,  thinking  he  would  call  again  later  in  the  sea- 
son ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  had  con- 
ceived a  brilliant  idea.  Perhaps  there  had  been  a  suicide, 
-or  a  murder.    He  would  go  back  and  force  the  door.  By 
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way  of  doing  so  he  obtained  a  large  stone,  and  smashed  in 
the  roof.  There  had  been  no  murder  to  justify  such 
audacity,  so  he  committed  one.  The  funeral  was  gorgeous. 
There  were  mute  oysters  with  wands,  drunken  oysters  with 
hat-bands,  a  sable  hearse  with  feather  dusters  on  it,  a 
swindling  undertaker's  bill,  and  all  the  accessories  of  a 
first-rate  cemetery  circus — everything  necessary  but  the 
corpse.  That  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  monkey,  and 
the  undertaker  meanly  withheld  the  use  of  his  own. 
Moral— A  lamb  foaled  in  March  makes  the  best  pork. 

A  frog  who  had  been  sitting  up  all  night  in  neighborly 
converse  with  an  echo  of  elegant  leisure,  went  out  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning  to  obtain  a  cheap  breakfast.  Seeing 
a  tadpole  approach,  "  Halt !  "  he  croaked,  "  and  show  cause 
why  I  should  not  eat  you."  The  tadpole  stopped  and  dis- 
played a  fine  tail.  "  Enough,"  said  the  frog  ;  "  I  mistook 
you  for  one  of  us  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  I  like,  it  is  a 
frog.  But  no  frog  has  a  tail,  as  a  matter  of  course." 
While  he  was  speaking,  however,  the  tail  ripened  and 
dropped  off,  and  its  owner  stood  revealed  in  his  edible 
character.  "  Aha  !  "  ejaculated  the  frog,  "  so  that  is  your 
little  game  !  If,  instead  of  adopting  a  disguise,  you  had 
trusted  to  my  mercy,  I  should  have  spared  you.  But  I  am 
down  on  all  manner  of  deceit."  And  he  had  him  down  in 
a  moment.   Learn  that  he  would  have  eaten  him  anyhow. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  Tartar  priest  that,  being  about 
to  sacrifice  a  pig,  he  observed  tears  in  the  victim's  eyes. 
"  Now  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you  t " 
he  asked.  "Sir,"  replied  the  pig,  "if  your  penetrations 
were  equal  to  that  of  the  knife  you  hold,  you  would  know 
without  inquiring  ;  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  I  weep 
because  I  know  I  shall  be  badly  roasted."  "  Ah  !  "  returned 
the  priest  meditatively,  having  first  killed  the  pig,  "  we  are 
all  pretty  much  alike  ;  it  is  the  bad  roasting  that  frightens 
us.  Mere  death  has  no  terrors."  From  this  narrative 
learn  that  priests  sometimes  get  hold  of  only  half  the  truth. 

A  giraffe  having  trodden  upon  the  tail  of  a  poodle,  that 
animal  flew  into  a  blind  rage,  and  wrestled  valorously  with 
the  invading  foot.  "  Hullo,  sonny ! "  said  the  giraffe, 
looking  down,  "  what  are  you  doing  there  ? "  "I  am 
fighting !  "  was  the  proud  reply  ;  "  but  I  don't  know  if  it  is 
any  of  your  business."  "  Oh,  I  have  no  desire  to  mix  in," 
said  the  good-natured  giraffe,  "  I  never  take  sides  in  ter- 
restrial strife.  Still,  as  that  is  my  foot,  I  think  " —  "  Eh ! " 
cried  the  poodle,  backing  some  distance  away  and  gazing 
upward,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  paw.  "  You  don't  mean 
to  say — by  Jove  it's  a  fact.  Well,  that  beats  me  !  A  beast 
of  such  enormous  length — such  preposterous  duration,  as  it 
were— I  wouldn't  have  believed  it !  Of  course  I  can't 
quarrel  with  a  non-resident ;  but  why  don't  you  have  a 
local  agent  on  the  ground  ? "  The  reply  was  probably  the 
wisest  ever  made  ;  but  it  has  not  descended  to  this  genera- 
tion.   It  had  so  very  far  to  descend. 

Two  whales  seizing  a  pike,  attempted  in  turn  to  swallow 
him,  but  without  success.  They  finally  determined  to  try 
him  jointly,  each  taking  hold  of  an  end,  and  both  shutting 
their  eyes  for  a  grand  effort,  when  a  shark  darted  silently 
between  them,  biting  away  the  whole  body  of  their  prey. 
Opening  their  eyes,  they  gazed  upon  one  another  with 
much  satisfaction.  "  I  had  no  idea  he  would  go  down  so 
easily,"  said  the  one.  "  Nor  I,"  returned  the  other  ;  "  but 
how  very  tasteless  a  pike  is." 
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IN  DIALECT— A  BATCH  OF  CHARACTER  VERSE 


Lawn  Tennis— Ben  Hackley— Chicago  71  nut 
Come  right  hyar  yo"  Angeliny  ; 

Chile,  yo'  jes"  gib  me  de  blues. 
What  yo'  doin'  ?  try  in'  to  try  me  ?  . 

Warm"  out  dem  bran"  new  shoe*. 
Yase  yo'  is,  deed  yo'  is. 

Doan  yo'  dar  talk  back  to  me, 
Kase  I  know  yo'  is. 

VVhar  yo'  gwine  to  play  dis  tennis  ? 

Who  yo'  playin'  tennis  wid  ? 
Playin'  wid  dat  Irish  Dennis, 

Well  fo'  yo',  chile,  dat  yo's  hid. 
Come  right  squar  out  Tom  dar, 

Out  Com  dar  hin'  dat  dar  bed  ; 
Now  go  comb  yo"  hair. 


Angeliny  1    Angeliny  ! 

Doan  yo'  hyar  me  callin'  yo'  ? 
Needn't  think  dat  yo'  slip  by  me, 

Min',  gal.  1'se  daid  on  tab  yo'. 
Come  right  squar  in  Torn  dar, 

Yo'  kaint  play  wid  dem  lo 
Now,  my  gal,  see  hyar. 


Whar's  yo'  music  edgeca 

Git  to  dat  piannah  dar, 
Play  dat  lubly  strabaganzah 

Dat  yo'  calls  de  Maiden's  Pra'r. 
Lan'  a-libin'  chile,  do  you 

Want  de  folks  in  dis  hyar  neighbliood 
Think  yo's  Irish,  too  ? 

Taslt—J.  W.  Riley— Chicago  Mail 

Settin'  round  the  stove  last  night 
Down  at  Wess'  store,  was  me 
And  Mart  Strimples.  Tunk,  and  White 
And  Doc  Bills  and  two  or  three 
Fellers  of  the  Mudsock  tribe 
No  use  tryin'  to  describe. 
And  say.  Doc,  he  says,  says  he  : 
••  Talkin'  bout  good  things  to  eat. 
Ripe  mushmillions'  hard  to  beat" 

I  chawed  on.    And  Mart  he  'low'd 
Watermillion  beat  the  mush, 
'*  Red,'  he  says,  "  and  juicy — hush  ! 

I'll  just  leave  it  to  the  crowd." 

Then  a  Mudsock  chap,  says  he : 
"  Pun  kins  good  enough  for  me— 
Punkin  pies  I  mean,"  he  says. 

"Them  beat  millions.    What  says  Wess  ?" 

I  chawed  on.    And  Wess  says,  "  Well, 
You  just  fetch  that  wife  of  mine 
All  your  watermillion  rine, 

And  shell  boil  it  down  a  spell- 
In  with  sorghum,  I  suppose — 
And  what  else  Lord  only  knows  I 
But  I'm  here  to  tell  all  hands. 

Them  p 'serves  meet  my  < 


I  chawed  on.    And  White  he  says, 

"  Well  HI  jes'  stand  in  with  Wess— 
I'm  no  hog  I "  and  Tunk  says,  "  I 

Guess  I'll  pastur'  out  on  pie 

With  the  Mudsock  boys  !  "  says  he  ; 
"  Now  what's  yourn  ?  "  he  says  to  n- 

I  chawed  on— fer — quite  a  spell. 
Then  I  speaks  up  slow  and  dry, 
••Jes'  tobacker!"  I  says  I, 

And  you'd  orto  heard 'm  yell  ! 


The  Agnostic— C.  M.  Snyder-  Boston  Globe 
His  name  was  William  Mullins.  and 

He  had  a  sneerin'  way 
Of  turnin'  his  proboscis  up 

At  everything  you'd  say. 
'  Wall,  now,  how  do  you  know  .'  "  said  he  ; 

"  Humph,  now  how  do  you  know  ?  " 
The  way  it  closed  an  argument 

Wasn't  by  no  means  slow. 

You  might  be  talking  social  like 

With  fellows  at  the  store 
On  war  and  politics,  and  sich. 

And  you  might  have  the  floor 
And  be  gettin'  things  down  fine 

Provin'  that  things  was  so. 
When  Mullins  would  slick  his  long  nose  in 

With  "  Humph,  now  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

I  seen  that  critter  set  in  church 

And  take  a  sermon  in. 
And  turn  his  nose  up  in  a  sneer 

At  death  and  grace  and  sin. 
With  no  regard  for  time  and  place 

Or  realms  of  endless  woe. 
He'd  rise  and  bust  the  whole  thing  up 
With  "  Humph,  now  how  do  you  know  t" 

He  cut  his  grass  whenever  it  rained, 

He  shocked  his  wheat  up  green, 
He  cut  his  corn  behind  the  trost. 

His  hogs  was  alius  lean. 
He  built  his  sucks  the  big  end  up. 

His  corn  cribs  big  end  down  ; 
••Crooked  as  Mullins'  roadside  fence" 

Was  a  proverb  in  our  town. 

The  older  he  got  the  worse  he  grew, 

And  crookeder  day  by  day  ; 
The  squint  of  his  eyes  would  wind  a  clock, 

His  toes  turned  out  each  way, 
His  boots  and  shoes  were  both  of  them  lefts, 

The  rheumatiz  twisted  so; 
Hut  if  you  said  he  didn't  look  well 

He'd  growl,  "  Now,  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

And  that  darned  grit  led  to  his  death- 
He  was  on  the  railroad  track 

Crossin'  a  bridge  :  I  heard  the  train 
And  yelled,  *•  Mullins,  come  back  ! 

The  train  is  round  the  curve  in  sight ! 
Says  he,  "  Humph,  how  do  you  know?" 

I  helped  to  gather  him  up  in  a  pail 
The  engine  scattered  him  so. 

I  think  it's  best  to  have  more  faith 

In  cvery-day  concerns 
And  not  be  alius  a  snoopin'  round 

To  get  behind  the  returns. 
A  plain  statement  will  do  for  me, 

A  hint  instead  of  a  blow  ; 
A  coroner's  jury  may  fetch  out  facts. 

But  it's  rather  late  to  know. 

Gets  There— Vawcob  Strauss— Boston  Gaxttte 

Old  vEsop  wrote  a  fable  vonce 

Aboudt  a  boastful  hare. 
Who  say,  "  Ven  dhere  vas  racing. 

You  can  always  find  me  dhere." 
Und  how  a  tortoise  raced  mit  him, 

Und  shtopped  hees  leedle  game, 
l.'nd  say,    Eef  I  don't  be  so  shbry, 

I  gets  dhare  shust  der  same  !  " 
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Dot  vos  de  cases  eferyvere. 

In  bolidics  und  trade  ; 
By  bcrspiration  off  der  brow 

Vas  how  soocksess  vas  made. 
A  man  somedime  may  "shdnke  id  rich," 

Und  get  renown  und  fame  ; 
Rut  dot  bcrspiration  feller,  too, 

He  gets  dhere  shust  der  same. 

Der  girl  dot  makes  goot  beeskits, 

Und  can  vash  und  iron  dingo, 
Maybe  don't  be  so  lofely 

As  dot  girl  mit  diraont  rings  ; 
But  ven  a  vife  vas  vanted, 

Who  vas  it  dots  to  blame 
Kef  dot  girl  midoudt  her  shewels 

Should  get  dere  shust  der ! 


Der  man  dot  leafes  hees  beesnis 

Und  hangs  roundt  "  bucket  shops,*' 
To  make  ten  dollars  oudt  off  von, 

When  grain  und  oil  shtock  drops, 
May  go  away  from  dhere  somedime 

Mooch  boorer  as  he  came  : 
Der  mills  of  God  grind  shlowly  "— 

Budt  dhey  gets  dhere  shust  der  same. 

Dhen  nefer  mindt  dhose  mushroom  schaps 

Dot  shbring  oup  in  a  day  ; 
Dhose  rcpudations  dhey  vas  made 

By  vork,  und  not  by  blay  ; 


Shust  poot  your  shoulder  to  der  vee), 

Eef  you  vould  vin  a  name  ; 
Und  eef  der  Vhite  House  vants  you, 

Youll  get  dhere  shust  der  same ! 

Oh  teaching — L.  B.  Cake — Omaha  World 
Well,  wife,  town  sermons,  seems  to  me, 

Are  like  the  ridin'  plough. 
They're  easy,  purty  kind  o'  things, 

But  don't  go  deep,  somehow. 
They  take  ye  over  lots  o'  ground. 

An'  science  styles  is  such. 
Both  in  the  sermon  and  the  plough, 

That  one  don't  feel  it  much. 
To-day  our  preacher  skinned  along, 

An'  'peareri  to  do  a  heap, 
A  cuttin',  kivrin'  of  the  weeds 

He  oughter  ploughed  in  deep ; 
An'  when  he  halted  at  the  end, 

An'  got  his  team  ungeared, 
The  devil  laffed  to  see  the  tares 

A-growin'.  I'm  afeared. 
This  scientific  ptoughin',  now. 

An'  science  preachin',  too, 
Both  run  too  shaller  for  the  work 

The  pint  has  got  to  do. 
You've  got  to  let  the  traces  out, 

An'  change  the  clevis-pin, 
Then  h'ist  the  handles,  hold  'cm  tight, 

An'  let  the  pint  go  in. 


Honey" — Rosa  V,  Jeffrey 
Come  to  your  old  black  mammy  and  let  her  curl  your  hair 
And  wash  your  face — dem  Easter  lilies  dey  not  half  so  fair; 
Dem  cheeks  is  like  de  roses,  so  putty  and  so  pink. 
And  dem  lips  like  red  carnations,  so  old  black  mammy  think. 
De  shioin'  scarf,  all  wove  of  gole,  your  putty  ma  let  fall 
Round  dat  naked  marble  creeter  standin'  'gainst  de  parlor  wall. 
It  haven't  half  de  glitter  of  dem  curb  ;  dey  is  so  bright 
Mammy  can't  tell  in  de  sunshine  which  is  hair  and  which  is  light 
Stop  frolickin',  my  pussy  cat,  come  here,  my  precious  honey, 
Wuff  more'n  mammy's  diamonds  or  papa's  piles  of  money ; 
Dare  !  he's  been  makin'  dirt  pies,  too,  look  at  dem  little  hands! 
Yet  he's  de  loveliest  chile  dat  lives  in  all  de  Lord's  wide  lands. 
Come,  honey,  let  me  wash  you  clean,  you's  had  a  nice  long  run, 
And  mammy — when  you's  dirty— says  I  spiles  her  little  one. 
"  Yes,  mammy,  t'se  a  commin'  now.  but  mammy,  you's  so  funny, 

Wouldn't  de  bees  eat  Willie  up  if  dey  knew  he  was  honey  ? 
"  I  seen  a  bully  bumble  bee  a  feedin'  in  a  lilly, 
S'posc  he  hears  you  call  me  '  honey,'  too,  den  he  might  feed  on  Willie  ; 
Would  bees  go  foolin'  round  de  flowers  to  fill  my  papa's  hive. 
If  dey  tould  find  a  honey  boy  dat  walks  about  alive  f " 
Lord  love  dat  chile  ! — jis  listen  now — but  isn't  he  too  smart, 
A  laffin'  at  his  mammy  ?  Blessed  darlin'  of  her  heart ! 
Heap  sweeter  den  dem  honey  drops  down  in  de  lily's  cup. 
Come  here,  the  bees  shan't  have  you,  for  ole  mammy'll  eat  you  up. 

It  riles  me,  'cause  it  makes  her  think 

I'm  most  tarnation  slow. 
And  though  folks  say  she's  sweet  on  me, 
I  guess  it  can't  be  true. 


A/eared  of  a  Gal— A'.  V.  Tribune 
Oh,  dam  it  all  1— afeared  of  her, 

And  such  a  mite  of  a  gal ! 
Why  two  of  her  rolled  into  one 

Won't  ditto  sister  Sal. 
Her  voice  is  as  sweet  as  the  whippoorwiU's 

And  the  sunshine's  in  her  hair  ; 
But  I'd  rather  face  a  redskin's  knife, 

Or  the  grip  of  a  grizzly  bear. 
Yet  Sal  says,  "  Why,  she's  such  a  dear, 

She's  just  the  one  for  you. " 
Oh,  darn  it  all  1— afeared  of  a  gal, 

And  me  just  six  feet  two  ! 

Though  she  ain't  any  size,  while  I'm 

Considerable  tall, 
I'm  nowhere  when  she  speaks  to  me, 

She  makes  me  feel  so  small. 
My  face  grows  red  ;  my  tongue  gets  hitched, 

The  cussed  thing  won't  go  ; 


Oh.  darn  it  all !— afeared  of  a  gal. 
And  me  just  six  feet  two  1 


My  sakes  I  just  s  pose  if  what  the  folks 

Go,  Cousin  Jane,  and  speak  to  her, 

Find  out.  and  let  me  know. 
Tell  her  the  gals  should  court  the  men. 

For  isn't  this  leap  year  ? 
That's  why  I'm  kinder  bashful  like. 

Awaiting  for  her  here. 
And  should  she  hear  I'm  scared  of  he'. 

You'll  swear  it  can't  be  true. 
Oh,  darn  it  all  1 — afeared  of  a  gal. 

And  me  just  six  feet  two  ! 
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ISCARIOTS  SOUL— A  WEIRD  AND  WICKED  STORY* 


You  know  that  when  a  man  lives  in  a  deserted  castle  on 
the  top  of  a  great  mountain  by  the  side  of  the  river  Rhine, 
he  is  liable  to  misrepresentation.  Half  the  good  people  of  the 
village  of  Schwinkenschwank,  including  the  burgomaster.be- 
licvcd  that  I  was  a  fugitive  from  American  justice.  The  other 
half  were  just  as  firmly  convinced  that  I  was  crazy.  The 
two  parties  to  the  interesting  controversy  were  so  equally 
matched  that  they  spent  all  their  time  in  confuting  each 
other's  arguments,  and  1  was  left  pretty  much  to  myself. 

As  everybody  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  cosmopoli- 
tan knowledge  is  aware,  the  old  Schloss-Schwinkenschwank 
is  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  twenty-nine  mediaeval  barons 
and  baronesses.  The  behavior  of  these  ancient  specters 
was  very  considerate.  They  annoyed  me,  on  the  whole, 
far  less  than  the  rats,  which  swarmed  in  great  numbers  in 
ever)'  part  of  the  castle.  When  I  first  took  possession  of 
my  quarters  I  was  obliged  to  keep  a  lantern  burning  all 
night,  and  continually  to  beat  about  me  with  a  wooden 
club,  in  order  to  escape  the  fate  of  Bishop  Hatto.  After- 
ward I  sent  to  Frankfort  and  had  made  for  me  a  wire  cage, 
in  which  I  was  able  to  sleep  with  comfort  and  safety,  as 
soon  as  I  became  accustomed  to  the  sharp  gritting  of  the 
rats'  teeth  as  they  gnawed  the  iron  in  their  impotent 
attempts  to  get  in  and  eat  me. 

Barring  the  specters  and  the  rats,  and  now  and  then  a 
transient  bat  or  owl,  I  was  the  first  tenant  of  the  Schloss- 
Schwinkenschwank  for  three  or  four  centuries.  After  leav- 
ing Bonn,  where  I  had  greatly  profited  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious  lectures  of  the  famous  Calcarius,  Herr  Professor 
of  Metaphysical  Science  in  that  admirable  university,  I  had 
selected  this  ruin  as  the  best  possible  place  for  the  trial  of 
a  certain  experiment  in  psychology.  The  Hereditary 
Landgrave  Von  Topliu,  who  owned  Schloss-Schwinkcn- 
schwank,  showed  no  signs  of  surprise  when  I  went  to  him 
and  offered  six  thalers  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  lodging 
in  his  ramshaokle  castle.  The  clerk  of  the  hotel  could  not 
have  taken  my  application  more  coolly,  or  my  money  in  a 
more  business-like  spirit. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  pay  the  first  .month's 
rent  in  advance,"  he  said. 

"  That  I  am  fortunately  prepared  to  do,  my  well-born 
Hereditary  Landgrave,"  I  replied,  counting  out  six  dollars. 
He  pocketed  them,  and  gave  me  a  receipt  for  the  same.  I 
wonder  whether  he  ever  tried  to  collect  rent  from  his  ghosts. 

The  most  inhabitable  room  in  the  castle  was  that  in  the 
northwest  tower,  but  it  was  already  occupied  by  the  Lady 
Adelaide  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Baron  Von  Schot- 
ten,  and  starved  to  death  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  her 
affectionate  papa  for  refusing  to  wed  a  one-legged  free- 
booter from  over  the  river.  As  I  could  not  think  of  intrud- 
ing upon  a  lady,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  head  of  the 
south  turret  stairway,  where  there  was  nobody  in  posses- 
sion except  a  sentimental  monk,  who  was  out  a  good  deal 
nights,  and  gave  me  no  trouble  at  any  time. 

In  such  calm  seclusion  as  I  enjoyed  in  the  Schloss  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  physical  and  mental  activity  to  the 
lowest  degree  consistent  with  life.  Saint  Pedro  of  Alcan- 
tara, who  passed  forty  years  in  a  convent  cell,  schooled 
himself  to  sleep  only  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day,  and  to  take 
food  but  once  in  three  days.  While  diminishing  the  func- 
tions of  his  body  to  such  an  extent,  he  must  also,  I  firmly 
believe,  have  reduced  his  soul  almost  to  the  negative 
character  of  an  unconscious  infant's.  It  is  exercise 
_ "~E.  V.  Mitchell,  in  New  York  Son. 


thought,  friction,  activity,  that  bring  out  the  individuality, 
of  a  man's  nature.  Professor  Calcarius'  pregnant  words 
remained  burned  into  my  memory  : 

"  What  is  the  mysterious  link  that  binds  soul  to  the  liv- 
ing body  ?  Why  am  I  Calcarius — or,  rather,  why  docs  the 
soul  called  Calcarius  inhabit  this  particular  organism  ? 
(Here  the  learned  professor  slapped  his  enormous  thigh 
with  his  pudgy  hand.)  Might  not  I  as  well  be  another, 
and  might  not  another  be  I  ?  Loosen  the  individualized 
ego  from  the  fleshy  surroundings  to  which  it  coheres  by 
force  of  habit  and  by  reason  of  long  contact,  and  who  shall 
say  that  it  may  not  be  expelled  by  an  act  of  volition,  leav- 
ing the  living  body  receptive,  to  be  occupied  by  some  non- 
individualized  ego,  worthier  and  better  than  the  old  ?  " 

This  profound  suggestion  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  my  mind.  While  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  body, 
which  is  sound,  healthy,  and  reasonably  beautiful,  I  had 
long  been  discontented  with  my  soul,  and  constant  con- 
templation of  its  weakness,  its  grossncss,  its  inadequacy, 
had  intensified  discontentment  to  disgust.  Could  I,  in- 
deed, escape  myself,  could  I  tear  this  paste  diamond 
from  its  fine  casket  and  replace  it  with  a  genuine  jewel, 
what  sacrifices  would  I  not  consent  to,  and  how  fervently 
would  I  bless  Calcarius  and  the  hour  that  took  me  to  Bonn ! 

It  was  to  try  this  untried  experiment  that  I  shut  myself 
up  in  the  Schloss-Schwinkenschwank. 

Excepting  little  Hans,  the  innkeeper's  son,  who  climbed 
the  mountain  three  times  a  week  from  the  village  to  bring 
me  bread  and  cheese  and  white  wine,  and  afterward  Hans' 
sister,  my  only  visitor  during  the  period  of  my  retirement 
was  Professor  Calcarius.  He  came  over  from  Bonn  twice 
to  cheer  and  encourage  me. 

On  his  first  visit,  night  fell  while  we  were  still  talking  of 
Pythagoras  and  metempsychosis.  The  profound  metaphy- 
sician was  a  corpulent  man  and  very  short  sighted. 

"  I  can  never  get  down  the  hill  alive,"  he  cried,  wringing 
his  hands  anxiously.  "  I  should  stumble,  and,  Gott  in 
Himmil,  precipitate  myself  upon  some  jagged  rock." 

"  You  must  stay  all  night,  Professor,"  said  I,  "  and  sleep 
with  me  in  my  wire  cage.  I  should  like  you  to  meet  my 
room-mate,  the  monk." 

"  Subjective,  entirely,  my  young  friend,"  he  said.  "  Your 
apparition  is  a  creature  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  I  shall 
contemplate  it  without  alarm,  as  becomes  a  philosopher." 

I  put  my  Herr  Professor  to  bed  in  the  wire  cage,  and 
with  extreme  difficulty  crowded  myself  in  by  his  side.  At 
his  especial  request  I  left  the  lantern  burning.  "  Not  that 
I  have  any  apprehension  of  your  subjective  specters,"  he 
explained.  "  Merc  figments  of  the  brain  they  are.  But  in 
the  dark  I  might  roll  over  and  crush  you." 

"  How  progresses  the  self-suppression  ? "  he  asked,  at 
length—"  the  subordination  of  the  individual  soul  ?  Eh  ! 
What  was  that  ? " 

"  A  rat,  trying  to  get  in  at  us,"  I  replied.  "  Be  calm  : 
you  are  in  no  peril.  My  experiment  proceeds  satisfactorily. 
I  have  quite  eliminated  all  interest  in  the  outside  world. 
Love,  gratitude,  friendship,  care  for  my  own  welfare  and 
the  welfare  of  my  friends,  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Soon,  I  hope,  memory  will  also  fade  away,  and  with  mem- 
ory, my  individual  past." 

"  You  are  doing  splendidly  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  and  ren- 
dering to  psychologic  science  an  inestimable  service- 
Soon  your  psychic  nature  will  be  a  blank,  a  vacuum,  ready 
to  receive — Gott,  preserve  roc  !    What  was  that  ?  " 
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"  Only  the  screech  of  an  owl,"  said  I,  reassuringly,  as 
the  great  gray  bird  with  which  I  had  become  familiar  flut- 
tered noisily  down  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof  and 
lit  upon  the  top  of  our  wire  cage. 

Calcarius  regarded  the  owl  with  interest,  and  the  owl 
blinked  gravely  at  Calcarius. 

"Who  knows,"  said  the  Herr  Professor,  "but  what  that 
owl  is  animated  by  the  soul  of  some  great  dead  philoso- 
pher ?  Perhaps  Pythagoras,  perhaps  the  spirit  of  Socrates 
himself,  abides  temporarily  beneath  those  feathers. " 

Some  such  idea  had  already  occurred  to  me. 

"  And  in  that  case,"  continued  the  Professor,  "  you  have 
only  to  negative  your  own  nature,  to  nullify  your  own  in- 
dividuality, in  order  to  receive  into  your  body  this  great 
soul,  which,  as  my  intuition  tells  mc,  is  that  of  Socrates, 
and  is  hovering  around  your  physical  organization,  hop- 
ing to  effect  an  entrance.  Persist,  my  worthy  young 
student,  in  your  most  laudable  experiment,  and  metaphysi- 
cal science — merciful  heaven  !  is  that  the  devil  ?" 

It  was  the  huge  gray  rat,  my  nightly  visitor.  This  hid- 
eous creature  had  grown  in  his  life,  perhaps  of  a  century, 
to  the  size  of  a  small  terrior.  His  whiskers  were  perfectly 
white  and  very  thick.  His  immense  tushes  had  become 
so  long  that  they  curved  over  till  the  points  almost  im- 
paled his  skull.  His  eyes  were  big  and  blood-red.  The 
comers  of  his  upper  lip  were  so  shriveled  and  drawn  up 
that  his  countenance  wore  an  expression  of  diabolical 
malignity  rarely  seen  except  in  some  human  faces.  He- 
was  too  old  and  knowing  to  gnaw  at  the  wires  ;  but  he  sat 
outside  on  his  haunches,  and  gazed  in  at  us  with  an  inde- 
scribable look  of  hatred.  My  companion  shivered.  After 
a  while  the  rat  turned  away,  rattled  his  callous  tail  across 
the  wire  netting,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  Profes- 
sor Calcarius  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  and  soon  was 
snoring  so  profoundly  that  neither  owls,  rats,  nor  specters 
ventured  near  us  till  morning. 

I  had  so  far  succeeded  in  merging  my  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  in  the  routine  of  mere  animal  existence, 
that  when  it  was  time  for  Calcarius  to  come  again,  as  he 
had  promised,  I  felt  little  interest  in  his  approaching  visit. 
Hansel,  who  constituted  my  commissariat,  had  been  taken 
sick  of  the  measles,  and  I  was  dependent  for  my  food  and 
wine  upon  the  coming  of  his  pretty  sister  Emma,  a  flaxen- 
haired  maiden  of  eighteen,  who  climbed  the  steep  path 
with  the  grace  and  agility  of  a  gazelle.  She  was  an  art- 
less little  thing,  and  told  mc  of  her  own  accord  the  story 
of  her  simple  love-  Fritz  was  a  soldier  in  the  Emperor 
Wilhclm's  army.  He  was  now  in  garrison  at  Cologne. 
They  hoped  that  he  would  soon  get  a  lieutenancy,  for  he 
was  brave  and  faithful,  and  then  he  would  come  home 
and  marry  her.  She  had  saved  up  her  dairy  money  till 
it  amounted  to  quite  a  little  purse,  which  she  had  sent 
him  that  it  might  help  purchase  his  commission.  Had 
1  ever  seen  Fritz  ?  No  ?  He  was  handsome  and  good, 
and  she  loved  him  more  than  she  could  tell. 

I  listened  to  this  prattle  with  the  same  amount  of  roman- 
tic interest  that  a  proposition  in  Euclid  would  excite,  and 
congratulated  myself  that  my  soul  had  so  nearly  disap- 
peared. Every  night  the  gray  owl  perched  above  me.  I 
knew  that  Socrates  was  waiting  to  take  possession  of  my 
body,  and  I  yearned  to  open  ray  bosom  and  receive  that 
grand  soul.  Every  night  the  detestable  gray  rat  came  and 
peered  through  the  wires.  His  cool,  contemptuous  malice 
exasperated  me  strangely.  I  longed  to  reach  out  from 
beneath  my  cage  and  seize  and  throttle  him ;  but  I  was 
afraid  of  the  venom  of  his  bite. 

My  own  soul  had  by  this  time  nearly  wasted  away,  so 
to  speak,  through  disciplined  disuse.    The  owl  looked 


down  lovingly  at  me  with  his  great  placid  eyes.  A  noble 
spirit  seemed  to  shine  through  them,  and  to  say,  "  I  will 
come  when  you  are  ready."  And  I  would  look  into 
their  lustrious  depths  and  exclaim  with  infinite  yearning, 
"  Come  soon,  O  Socrates,  for  I  am  almost  ready  !  "  Then 
I  would  turn  and  meet  the  devilish  gaze  of  the  monstrous 
rat,  whose  sneering  malevolence  dragged  me  back  to  earth 
and  to  earth's  hatreds. 

My  detestation  of  the  abominable  beast  was  the  sole  lin- 
gering trace  of  the  old  nature.  When  he  was  not  by,  my 
soul  seemed  to  hover  around  and  above  my  body,  ready 
to  take  wing  and  leave  it  free  forever.  At  his  appearance, 
an  unconquerable  disgust  and  loathing  undid  in  a  second 
all  that  had  been  accomplished,  and  I  was  still  myself.  To 
succeed  in  my  experiment  I  felt  that  the  hateful  creature 
whose  presence  barred  out  the  grand  old  philosopher's  soul 
must  be  dispatched  at  any  cost  of  sacrifice  or  danger. 

"  I  will  kill  you,  you  loathsome  animal !  "  I  shouted  to 
the  rat,  "  and  then  to  my  emancipated  body  will  come  the 
soul  of  Socrates  which  awaits  me  yonder. 

The  rat  turned  on  me  his  leering  eyes  and  grinned  more 
sardonically  than  ever.  His  scorn  was  more  than  I  could 
bear.  I  threw  up  the  side  of  the  wire  cage  and  clutched 
desperately  at  my  enemy.  I  caught  him  by  the  tail.  I 
drew  him  close  to  mc.  I  crunched  the  bones  of  his  slimy 
legs,  felt  blindly  for  his  head,  and,  when  I  got  both  hands 
to  his  neck,  fastened  upon  his  life  with  a  terrible  grip. 
With  all  the  strength  at  my  command,  and  with  all  the 
recklessness  of  a  desperate  purpose,  I  tore  and  twisted 
the  flesh  of  my  loathsome  victim.  He  gasped,  uttered  a 
horrible  cry  of  wild  pain,  and  at  last  lay  limp  and  quiet 
in  my  clutch.  Hate  was  satisfied,  my  last  passion  was  at 
an  end,  and  I  was  free  to  welcome  Socrates. 

When  I  awoke  from  a  long  and  dreamless  sleep  the 
events  of  the  night,  and,  indeed,  of  my  whole  previous 
life,  were  as  dimly  remembered  incidents  in  a  story  read 
years  and  years  ago. 

The  owl  was  gone  but  the  mangled  carcass  of  the  rat 
lay  by  my  side.  Even  in  death  his  face  wore  its  horrible 
grin.    It  now  looked  like  a  satanic  smile  of  triumph. 

I  arose  and  shook  off  my  drowsiness.  A  new  life  seemed 
to  tingle  in  my  veins.  I  was  no  longer  indifferent  and 
negative.  I  took  a  lively  interest  in  my  surroundings  and 
wanted  to  be  out  in  the  world  among  men,  to  plunge  into 
affairs  and  exult  in  action. 

Pretty  Emma  came  up  the  hill  bringing  her  basket. 
"  I  am  going  to  leave  you,"  said  I.  "  I  shall  seek  better 
quarters  than  Schloss-Schwinkcnschwank." 

"And  shall  you  go  to  Cologne,"  she  eagerly  asked,  "  to 
the  garrison  where  the  Emperor's  soldiers  are  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so— on  my  way  to  the  world." 

"  And  will  you  go  for  me  to  Fritz  ? "  she  continued, 
blushingly.  "  I  have  good  news  to  send  him.  His  uncle, 
the  mean  old  notary,  died  last  night.  Fritz  now  has  a 
small  fortune,  and  he  must  come  home  to  me  at  once." 

"  The  notary,"  said  I,  slowly,  "  died  last  night  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  say  he  is  black  in  the  face  this 
moming.    But  it  is  good  news  for  Fritz  and  me." 

"  Perhaps,"  continued  I,  still  more  slowly,  "  perhaps 
Fritz  would  not  believe  me.  I  am  a  stranger,  and  men 
who  know  the  world  are  given  to  suspicion. " 

"  Carry  this  ring,"  she  quickly  replied,  taking  from  her 
finger  a  worthless  trinket.  "  Fritz  gave  it  to  me,  and  he 
will  know  by  it  that  I  trust  you." 

My  next  visitor  was  the  learned  Calcarius.  He  was  quite 
out  of  breath  when  he  reached  the  apartment  I  was  pre- 
paring to  leave. 

"  How  goes  on  your  metempsychosis,  my  worthy  pupil  ?" 
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he  asked.  "I  arrived  last  evening  from  Bonn,  but  rather 
than  spend  another  evening  with  your  horrible  rodents,  I 
submitted  my  purse  to  the  extortion  of  the  village  inn- 
keeper. The  rogue  swindled  me,"  continued  he,  taking 
out  his  purse,  and  counting  over  a  small  treasure  of  silver. 
"  He  charged  me  forty  groschen  for  bed  and  breakfast." 

The  sight  of  the  silver,  and  the  sweet  chink  of  the  pieces 
as  they  came  in  contact  with  Professor  Calcarius'  palm, 
thrilled  my  new  soul  with  an  emotion  it  had  not  yet  expe- 
rienced. Silver  seemed  the  brightest  thing  in  the  world 
to  me  at  that  moment,  and  the  acquisition  of  silver,  by 
whatever  means,  the  noblest  exercise  of  human  energy. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  that  I  was  unable  to  resist,  I  sprang 
upon  my  friend  and  instructor,  and  wrenched  the  purse 
from  his  hands.    He  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  dismay. 

"  Cry  away  !  "  I  shouted,  "  it  will  do  no  good.  Your 
miserly  screams  will  be  heard  only  by  the  rats,  and  owls, 
and  ghosts.    The  money  is  mine  !  " 

"  What's  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  You  rob  your  guest, 
your  friend,  your  guide  and  mentor  in  the  sublime  walks 
of  metaphysical  science  ?  What  perfidy  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  your  soul  ? " 

I  seized  the  Herr  Professor  by  the  legs  and  threw  him 
violently  to  the  floor.  He  struggled  as  the  gray  rat  had 
struggled.  I  tore  pieces  of  wire  from  my  cage,  and  bound 
him,  hand  and  foot,  so  tightly  that  the  wire  cut  deep  into 
his  fat  flesh. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  "  said  I,  standing  over  him  ;  "  what  a  feast 
for  the  rats  your  corpulent  carcass  will  make." 

"  Good  Gott  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  do  not  intend  to  leave 
me  ?    No  one  ever  comes  here." 

"  All  the  better,"  I  replied,  gritting  my  teeth  and  shak- 
ing my  fist  in  his  face  ;  "  the  rats  will  have  uninterrupted 
opportunity  to  relieve  you  of  your  superfluous  flesh.  Oh,, 
they  arc  very  hungry,  I  assure  you,  Herr  Metaphysician, 
and  they  will  speedily  help  you  sever  the  mysterious  link 
which  binds  soul  to  living  body.  They  will  know  how  to 
loosen  the  individualized  ego  from  its  fleshy  surroundings. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  prospect  of  a  rare  experiment. " 

The  cnes  of  Professor  Calcarius  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
as  I  made  my  way  down  the  hill.  Once  out  of  hearing  I 
stopped  to  count  my  gains.  Over  and  over  again,  with 
extraordinary  joy,  I  told  the  thalere  in  his  purse,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  result  There  were  just  thirty  pieces 
of  silver. 

My  way  into  the  world  of  barter  and  profit  led  me 
through  Cologne.  At  the  barracks  I  sought  out  Fritz 
Schneider,  of  Schwinkenschwank. 

"  My  friend,"  said  I,  putting  my  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der," I  am  going  to  do  you  the  greatest  service  which  one 
man  may  do  another.  You  love  little  Emma,  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter  ? " 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  he  said.    "  You  bring  news  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  now  tom  myself  away  from  her  too  ardent 
embraces." 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  he  shouted.    "  The  girl  is  as  true  as  gold. " 

"  She  is  as  false  as  the  metal  in  this  trinket,"  said  I, 
with  composure,  tossing  him  Emma's  ring.  "  She  gave  it 
to  me 'yesterday  when  we  parted." 

He  looked  at  the  ring,  and  then  put  both  his  hands  to 
his  forehead.  "It  is  true,"  he  groaned.  " Our  betrothal 
ring."    1  watched  his  anguish  with  philosophical  interest. 

"  Sec  here,'"  he  continued,  taking  a  neatly  knitted  purse 
from  his  bosom.  "  Here  is  the  money  she  sent  to  help  me 
buy  promotion.    Perhaps  that  belongs  to  you  ?  " 

"Quite  likely,"  I  rejoined,  coolly.  "  The  pieces  have  I 
observe  a  familiar  look." 

Without  another  word  the  soldier  flung  the  pieces  at  my 


feet  and  turned  away.  I  heard  him  sobbing,  and  the 
sound  was  music.  Then  I  picked  up  the  purse  and  hast- 
ened to  the  next  cafe  to  count  the  silver.  There  were 
just  thirty  pieces  again. 

To  acquire  silver,  that  is  the  chief  joy  possible  to  my 
new  nature.  It  is  a  glorious  pleasure,  is  it  not  ?  How  for- 
tunate that  the  soul,  which  took  possession  of  my  body  in 
the  Schloss,  was  not  Socrates',  which  would  have  made 
me,  at  least,  a  dismal  ruminator,  like  Calcarius,  but  the 
soul  that  had  dwelt  in  the  gray  rat  till  I  strangled  him.  At 
one  time  I  thought  that  my  new  soul  came  to  me  from  the 
dead  notary  in  the  village.  I  know,  now,  that  I  inherited 
it  from  the  rat,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  soul  that  once 
animated  Judas  Iscariot,  that  prince  of  men  of  action. 

Color  ef  the  Eyes      ■      -      -  Notes  and  Queries 

Clear,  light  blue,  with  calm,  steadfast  glance,  denote 
cheerfulness,  good  temper,  constancy.  Blue,  with  green- 
ish tints,  arc  not  so  strongly  indicative  of  these  traits,  but  a 
slight  propensity  to  greenish  tints  in  eyes  of  any  color  is  a 
sign  of  wisdom  and  courage.  Pale  blue,  or  steel-colored, 
with  shifting  motion  of  eyelids  and  pupils,  denote  deceit- 
fulness  and  selfishness.  Dark  blue,  or  violet,  denote  great 
affection  and  purity,  but  not  much  intellectuality.  Gray,  or 
greenish  gray,  with  orange  and  blue  shades  and  ever-vary- 
ing tints,  are  the  most  intellectual,  and  are  indicative  of 
the  impulsive,  impressionable  temperament— the  mixture  of 
the  sanguine  and  bilious,  which  produces  poetic  and 
artistic  natures.  Black  (dark-brown)  are  a  sign  of  passion- 
ate ardor  in  love.  Russet-brown  without  yellow,  denote 
an  affectionate  disposition,  sweet  and  gentle.  The  darker 
the  brown  the  more  ardent  the  passion.  Light  brown  or 
yellow  denote  inconstancy;  green,  deceit  and  coquetry. 
Eyes  of  no  particular  color  (only  some  feeble  shades  of 
blue  or  gray,  dull,  expressionless,  dead-looking),  belong  to 
the  lymphatic  temperament,  and  denote  a  listless,  feeble 
disposition,  and  a  cold,  and  thoroughly  selfish  nature. 

//  Famous  Book  Cornkill  Magazine 

The  Bedford  Missal,  in  point  of  binding  and  contents,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  the  world.  The  book 
has  a  regular  pedigree  and  its  history  can  be  traced.  It 
was  a  book  of  prayers  executed  for  John  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Regent  of  France,  containing  fifty-nine  miniature  paintings 
which  nearly  occupy  the  whole  page,  and  also  one  thousand 
small  miniature  paintings  of  about  an  inch  and  one-half  in 
diameter,  displayed  in  brilliant  borders  of  golden  foliage 
with  variegated  flowers,  etc.  It  is  1 1  x  17}  inches  wide  and 
ten  inches  thick,  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  gold  clasps 
on  which  are  engraved  the  arms  of  Harley,  Cavandish  and 
Hollis  quarterly.  It  probably  fell  at  the  siege  of  Rouen 
into  the  hands  of  Charles  VI.  By  Henry  II.,  of  France, 
it  was  subsequently  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Diana  de  • 
Poicticrs  and  Catherine  dc  Medici.  Two  hundred  years 
later  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Worscley,  of 
Appuldurcombe,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Bart.,  to  whose  lady 
it  had  descended  from  her  mother,  Lady  Frances  Finch, 
by  whom  it  had  been  purchased  in  France  for  ^100. 
Lady  Worscley  sold  it  to  Edward  Harley,  second  Earl 
of  Oxford,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  arms  of  Harley  and 
Hollis,  and  l>equeathed  it  to  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of 
Portland.  At  the  Duchess'  sale  in  1786,  it  was  pur- 
chased for  two  hundred  and  three  guineas  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
a  bookseller,  at  the  disposal  of  whose  library  in  1815  it 
was  bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Blanford,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  for  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  guineas,  who 
afterwards  parted  with  it  to  John  Miller,  it  was  rumored, 
for  .£800,  and  so  on  until  it  reached  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Boone,  bookseller,  of  Bond  street,  who  offered  it  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  ^3000. 
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FACTS  HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL  AND  GENERAL 


Expenses  of  Government  -  -  The  Bankers'  Monthly 
The  growth  and  magnitude  of  the  United  States  are 
brought  out  very  strikingly  in  a  little  volume  of  sixty  pages 
just  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  entitled  Receipts 
and  Disbursements  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1887.  Over  a  million  dollars  a  day, 
including  Sundays— that  is  what  the  statement  of  receipts 
shows.  The  total  gross  receipts  for  the  year  were  $37 1,- 
4°3.*77-  That  is  several  millions  more  than  the  year 
before,  and  in  fact  is  more  than  any  year  except  war  times. 
The  customs  service  paid  $2 1 8,000,000  of  it,  internal  reve- 
nue  $118,000,000,  public  lands  $10,000,000,  miscellaneous, 
$23,000,000.  As  to  the  other  side,  the  grand  total  of 
expenses  is  set  down  at  $267,000,000.  That  leaves  a  net 
profit  for  the  year's  business  of  over  $100,000,000.  Of 
the  disbursements,  $45,000,000  were  for  salaries,  $68,000  - 
000  for  ordinary  expenses,  $14,000,000  for  public  works 
and  3,137,000,000  for  unusual  and  extraordinary  expenses, 
meaning  pensions,  war  claims,  headstones  for  soldiers' 
graves,  maintenance  of  soldiers'  homes,  etc.  There  are 
some  curious  points  among  the  incidentals  of  the  expenses. 
It  shows,  for  instance,  the  salaries  of  the  much  groaned 
about  navy  to  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year, 
while  those  of  the  War  Department  are  four  times  as 
much,  and  those  of  the  Treasury  officials  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  navy  salaries.  The  salaries  and  mileage  of 
Congress  are  estimated  at  over  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Number  Words  Used  -  -  -  Lecture  by  Max  Mutter 
We  arc  told  on  good  authority  by  a  country  clergyman 
(The  Study  of  the  English  Language,  by  A.  D'Dorsey, 
p.  15,)  that  some  of  the  laborers  in  his  parish  had  not  300 
words  in  their  vocabulary.  A  well-educated  person  in 
England  who  has  been  at  a  public  school  and  at  the  univer- 
sity., who  reads  his  Bible,  his  Shakespeare,  the  Times,  and 
all  the  books  of  Mudie's  Library,  seldom  uses  more  than 
about  3,000  or  4,000  words  in  actual  conversation.  Accu- 
rate thinkers  and  close  reasoners,  who  avoid  vague  and 
general  expressions  and  wait  till  they  find  the  word  that 
exactly  fits  their  meaning,  employ  a  larger  stock,  and  elo- 
quent speakers  may  rise  to  a  command  of  10,000.  The 
Hebrew  Testament  says  all  it  has  to  say  with  5,642  words ; 
Milton's  works  are  built  up  with  8,000,  and  Shakespeare, 
who  displayed  a  greater  variety  of  expression  than  any 
writer,  produced  all  his  plays  with  about  15,000  words. 

The  Word  "  Dollar  "  -  -  -  The  Bankers  Monthly 
Our  word  dollar  dates  back  to  1785,  when  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  Congress  which  provided  that  it  should  be 
the  unit  of  money  of  the  United  States.  Another  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  1785,  August  5,  providing  that  it  should 
weigh  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver.  The  mint  was  estab- 
lished in  179a,  and  was  then  required  to  coin  silver 
dollars  containing  371. 25  grains  of  pure  silver.  This  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  No  dollars 
were  coined  until  1794,  and  then  irregular.  They  are 
worth  now  9ioo  each.  In  1794  the  coinage  of  regular  dol- 
lars began.  Our  coin  was  an  adaptation  of  the  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  a  coin  very  popular  wherever  the  Spaniards 
traveled-  The  coin  was  called  "  piaster,"  meaning  a  flat 
piece  of  metal.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Spaniards  took  the 
German  "  thaler,"  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  "piaster." 
The  word  dollar  is  entered  in  Bailey's  English  Dictionary 
in  1745,  and  was  used  repeatedly  by  Shakespeare  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  Mac- 


beth, ii.  2,  62  :  M  Till  she  disbursed  •  *  *  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  our  general  use."  (See  also  The  Tem- 
pest, ii.  1,  17.)  The  question  where  Shakespeare  found 
the  word  dollar  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  Hanseatic 
towns  maintained  a  great  establishment  called  the  Steel 
Yard  in  London.  The  Steel  Yard  merchants  were  mostly 
North  Germans,  who  would  call  the  German  thaler,  as  it 
was  spelled  "  dah-ler."  These  same  merchants  occasioned 
the  word  sterling,  an  abreviation  of  the  Word  "esterling." 
As  the  Hanseatic  trade  was  particularly  brisk  on  the  Bal- 
tic and  in  Russia,  the  standard  coins  of  the  Hanse  mer- 
chants were  called  esterlings,  and  sterling  came  to  mean 
something  genuine  and  desirable.  The  word  thaler  means 
"  coming  from  dale  or  valley,"  the  first  dollars  having  been 
coined  in  a  secluded  valley  in  Germany.  Their  reliability 
was  known  by  being  coined  in  a  certain  valley  town  where 
honest  weight  was  understood  and  known  to  be  given. 

The  American  Hand     -      -  From  Chicago  America 

There  is  a  distinctively  American  hand,  just  as  distinct- 
ive as  those  of  the  Ethiopian,  the  Chinaman,  the  German, 
or  the  Hindu.  In  his  curious  work,  \a  Science  de  la 
Main,  D'Arpentigny  quotes  the  strange  description  of  "  Le 
Yankee,"  contained  in  Michel  Chevalier's  Lettres  sur 
l'Amenque  du  Nord  (of  which  a  translation  was  published 
in  Boston  in  1839)  and  concludes :  "In  a  nation  such  as 
this  there  cannot  exist  any  hut  hands  which  are  spatulate 
and  fingers  which  are  square."  He  was  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong.  The  American  type  of  hand  has  this  signifi- 
cance :  the  size  of  the  hand  indicates  a  capacity  for  syn- 
thesis combined  with  analysis,  a  capacity  to  seize  the  mean- 
ing of  an  entire  subject,  and  analyze  its  details  with  equal 
rapidity ;  the  palm  gives  sensuality  and  love  of  pleasure, 
the  consistency  gives  great  mental  activity  and  love  of  ex- 
ercise when  other  people  are  taking  it ;  in  a  word,  a  love 
of  the  display  of  physical  energy,  which  we  do  not  our- 
selves practice.  The  thumb  denotes  an  equal  amount  of 
will  power  and  common  sense,  neither  over-riding  the 
other.  The  fingers  again  show  a  love  of  pleasure  and  lux- 
ury, combined  with  intense  order,  regularity  and  arrange- 
ment, and  a  spirit  of  impulsive  calculation  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  paradox),  a  tendency  to  act  promptly  on  an 
impulse  and  analyze  the  cause  and  effects  of  one's  actions 
afterwards,  so  as  to  make  one's  action,  however  hasty,  inure 
to  one's  own  good.  Dominating  the  entire  character  is  a  keen 
intuition,  and  a  good-natured  spirit  of  criticism,  shown 
by  the  long-pointed  or  conic  tips  with  the  short,  round  nails. 

Modern  and  Ancient  Int  -      -     Mail  and  Express 

The  great  merit  of  our  common  writing  ink  is  in  the 
freedom  with  which  it  flows  from  the  pen,  allowing  of  rapid 
writing,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  bites  into  the  paper  so 
as  not  to  be  removed  by  sponging.  The  great  defect  is  in 
the  want  of  durability.  Such  inks  partake  of  the  nature  of 
dyes.  The  writing  ink  of  the  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  is 
characterized  by  great  permanency ;  its  basis  was  finely 
divided  charcoal  mixed  with  some  mucilaginous  or  adhe- 
sive fluid.  India  ink  is  of  this  character ;  it  is  formed  of 
lampblack  and  animal  glue,  with  the  addition  of  perfumes, 
not  necessary,  however,  to  its  use  as  an  ink,  and  is  made 
up  into  cakes.  It  is  used  in  China  with  a  brush,  both  for 
writing  and  painting  upon  Chinese  paper,  and  it  is  used  in 
this  country  for  making  drawings  in  black  and  white,  the 
depths  of  shade  being  produced  by  dilution  with  water. 
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YOUNG  PHILOSOPHERS— SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN 


Kitty  is  three  years  old,  and  her  brother,  two  years 
older,  is  not  an  angel  by  several  degrees.  The  other  night, 
after  saying  her  prayers,  she  said  to  her  mother :  "  Now, 
mamma,  isn't  there  something  else  that  I  should  pray 
for  ? "  "  Yes,  Kitty,  pray  that  the  Lord  will  make  you  a 
better  girl  and  George  a  better  boy."  Kitty  folded  her 
hands  and  closed  her  eyes.  "And,  dear  Lord,  make  Kitty 
a  good  little  girl  and — Amen."  "Why,  Kitty,"  expostu- 
lated her  mother,  "  that  isn't  right.  You  should  pray  for 
your  brother,  too."  "  I  think  not,  mamma ;  I  know  that 
dear  little  hoy  too  well." — Washington  Critic. 

"  Little  boy,  why  do  you  carry  that  umbrella  over  your 
head  ?  It's  not  raining."  "  No."  "  And  the  sun  is  not 
shining."  "No."  "Then  why  do  you  carry  it  ? Cause 
when  it  rains  pa  wants  it,  an'  it's  only  this  kinder  weather 
that  1  kin  git  ter  use  it  at  all. " — Babyhood. 

Teacher— "In  this  stanza  what  is  meant  by  the  line, 
*  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast '  ?  "  Bright  Scholar 
— "The  people  were  pulling  down  the  blinds." — Puck. 

A  little  French  Canadian  boy  in  Oldtown  is  credited 
with  one  of  the  shortest  and  most  comprehensive  composi- 
tions on  record.  The  teacher  told  him  to  write  about  any- 
thing he  could  see,  and  this  was  the  result :  "  The  stove. 
She  be  cracked."— Bangor  Whig. 

Mamma — "  If  you'll  have  your  French  lesson  absolutely 
perfect  to-night  I'll  make  you  a  big  angel  cake."  Ethel — 
"  That  will  be  nice,  mamma,  and  while  you're  about  it  you 
might  make  a  medium-sized  one  to  give  me  in  case  I  make 
one  or  two  little  mistakes." — Philadelphia  Call. 

A  two-year-old  native  of  the  East  side  is  the  author  of  a 
few  unique  sayings.  Recently  he  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
moon  in  its  first  quarter,  and  he  asked,  "Mamma,  who 
broke  the  moon  ?  "  Last  Sunday,  as  he  was  being  arrayed 
in  his  best  bib  and  tucker,  he  noticed  his  elbow  bent,  and 
he  asked,  "  Who  broke  my  arm  ?  "—Buffalo  Express. 

The  Figaro :  Paul,  aged  eight,  passes  the  day  at  his 
uncle's.  At  dessert  they  serve  the  tart  to  the  cream. 
"Ah  !  my  uncle,"  says  the  child,  "why  didn't  you  tell  me 
this  morning  there  was  going  to  be  pic  for  dinner  ? " 
"  Why  ?  "  "  So  that  I  could  have  expected  it  all  day  long," 
replies  the  infant,  passing  his  tongue  around  his  ears. 

Said  the  little  one :  "  Mother  only  ordered  one  babe, 
but  when  the  doctor  came  he  brought  two,  and  they  were 
so  much  alike  and  so  pretty  that  mother  didn't  know 
which  to  choose,  and  so  she  kept  them  both." 

Little  Mary  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home  from  school  on 
account  of  sickness.  Her  mother  tried  to  amuse  her  by 
telling  her  stories  about  her  own  childhood,  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  the  little  girl  said  :  "  Oh,  mamma,  I  wish  I  had 
been  born  sooner,  so  that  I  might  have  played  with  you 
when  you  were  little." — Unidentified. 

Little  Fred  was  sent  away  from  the  table  for  insubordi- 
nation. Promising  to  be  obedient,  he  was  lifted  into  his 
chair  again.  "  I  am  all  right  now,  papa,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
ain't  sorry  I  did  it."— N.  Y.  World. 

It  was  one  of  our  Boston  schools,  and  the  question  was 
arithmetical,  something  like  this  :  "  If  seventeen  men  can 
do  .1  piece  of  work  in  one  week,  how  many  men  would  it 
require  to  do  it  in  three  weeks  ? "  Up  went  a  hand.  "  Well," 
said  the  teacher.  "  Five  men  and  a  boy  fourteen  years 
old."  "  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?"  asked  the  teacher, 
endeavoring  to  suppress  a  smile.  "  It  would  take  one- 
third  as  many  men.  One-third  of  seventeen  is  five  and 
two-thirds."    "  But  where  does  the  boy  come  in  ?"    "  A 


person  is  not  a  man  until  he  is  twenty-one.  Two-thirds 
of  twenty-one  is  fourteen.  It  would  take,  therefore,  five 
men  and  a  fourteen-year-old  boy."— Boston  Transcript. 

Little  Ernest,  only  four  years  old,  after  standing  at  the 
window  for  a  long  time  one  day  last  summer  in  silent 
admiration  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  turned  to  his  mother 
with  a  deep  sigh  and  said,  softly  :  "  God's  sky  is  getting 
some  awful  big  cracks  in  it,  mamma. " — Youth's  Companion. 

A  Sixteenth-street  boy's  uncle  is  very  close,  but  he  is  a 
great  admirer  of  his  nephew.  "  Tommy,"  he  said  to  him 
yesterday,  "  what  would  you  do  if  I  were  to  give  you  a 
nickel  ?  "  "  How  much  ?  "  asked  Tommy,  as  if  to  make 
assurance  double  sure.  "  A  whole  nickel,"  said  the  uncle. 
"  Well,"  replied  the  boy,  after  thinking  a  moment,  "  I  ain't 
sure,  but  I  believe  I'd  give  it  to  your  suffering  family." 
Tommy  got  a  quarter. — Washington  Critic. 

My  little  niece,  about  three-and-a-half  years  old,  at  the 
end  of  her  evening  prayers  says  :  "  Dod  bress  papa,  mamma. 
Aunt  Helen,  sister"  (and  her  near  relations  and  friends 
down  to  the  nurse,  and  lastly)  "  and  Dod  bress  Geneva  " 
—herself.  Recently,  during  the  day,  her  mother  called  her 
a  fraud  ;  and  at  the  end  of  her  prayer  that  evening,  instead 
of  the  usual  "Dod  bress  Geneva"  out  came  "and  Dod 
bress  er  fraud." — N.  Y.  World. 

"  Bobby,'"  cautioned  his  mother,  "  the  bishop  is  to  dine 
with  us  to-day,  and  you  must  be  very  quiet  at  the  table.  I 
want  him  to  think  that  you  are  a  good  little  boy."  Very 
much  impressed,  Bobby  ate  his  dinner  in  silence,  until  his 
plate  needed  replenishing.  "Pa,"  he  said  devoutly,  "will 
you  give  me  some  more  string  beans,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." — Unidentified. 

A  little  three-year-old  was  out  in  the  fields  and  came 
running  in  with,  "  I  saw  a  pansy  and  was  going  to  pick  it, 
and  it  was  a  butterfly  and  it  Hied  away."— Hartford  Post. 

Bcnnie  was  asked  if  he  was  afraid  of  the  dark.  "  No," 
he  said,  "  I  go  in  great  piles  of  dark  !  " — Children  at  Home. 

Flossie — "  Mamma,  can  I  give  one  of  my  dolls  to  Cicely 
Waffles  ?  "  "  Certainly  not,  Flossie.  Why  do  you  want  to  ? " 
Flossie — "  Twins  are  too  great  a  charge." — Lowell  Moon. 

Billy — "  I  bet  ye  Adam  was  a  monkey,  fur  my  pap  says 
so."  The  Other  Boy — "  I  bet  ye  he  wasn't,  fur  his  picture's 
in  our  Bible,  and  he  looks  jist  like  a  man  and  wears  a 
standin'  shirt  collar  jist  like  a  dude. "  "  Well  ;  4  jist  like  a  * 
dude.'  Dudes  is  monkeys."  "No  they  hain't.  They 
hain't  got  no  tails."  "Well,  if  they  hain't  got  no  tails, 
they're  bobtail  monkeys."— Kentucky  State  Journal. 

When  the  teacher  asked,  "  What  made  the  tower  of  Pisa 
lean  ? "  the  slangy  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class  promptly 
responded,  "Because  it  was  built  that  way."— Puck. 

How  easily  bitterness  may  l>e  produced  by  too  much 
sweetness  was  illustrated  the  other  day  by  a  car  incident. 
One  little  girl  about  five  years  old  leaned  over  the  back  of 
the  scat  in  front,  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  small  boy, 
"  I  love  you."  Having  no  reply,  she  again  said,  "  I  love 
you."  "  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "but  don't  say  that  again." 
"  I  will,"  was  the  determined  answer  of  the  girl.  "  You 
won't,"  replied  the  boy  with  equal  determination,  and 
thcrcujwn  began  a  fast  and  furious  quarrel  which  lasted 
until  the  girl  was  borne  away  by  her  nurse,  her  voice  sound- 
ing shrilly  down  the  car  aisle,  "  I  love  you,  1  love  you,  I 
love  you,"  over  and  over  again. — Boston  Journal. 

Two  little  misses  belonging  to  different  households,  but 
living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on  the  East  side,  have 
ceased  to  speak  as  they  pass  by.    Death  lately  robbed  one 
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of  them  of  a  baby  brother.  The  other  evening  she  went 
by  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  while  her  former  companion 
was  sitting  on  the  doorstep  with  a  young  lady.  Both  with 
a  toss  of  the  head  and  a  swing  of  their  skirts  expressed 
their  mutual  contempt.  "  Why  '.  "  said  the  young  lady  to 
the  one  on  the  doorstep.  "  Don't  you  speak  to  Maggie 
any  more  ?  "  "  No,  I  don't.  She  thinks  she's  awful 
smart  just  because  their  baby  died.  "—Buffalo  Courier. 

Tommy's  Diary — On  Bord  Arryzoonah.  13.  wcareorf. 
i  Am  riling  on  The  cabin  Table,  ma  Has  Kried  becaws 
She  had  Too  Leave  aunt  louisa  Who  is  Sick,  it  is  A  fine 
Day  and  Not  At  tall  ruff,  the  Steemer  is  Kram  full  with 
friends  of  ma  And  Pa.  they  hav  Dinner  rite  After  we 
Leave  sandie  Hook,  they  Say  We  wil  Bee  in  liverpool  In 
Seven  days.  14.  orful  Ruff,  most  All  is  Sicker  than 
expected  there  is  3.  ministers  on  Bord  an  Four  Meals 
every  Day.  the  Steward  Told  me  so.  15.  ruffer  Than 
yesterday  an  Only  6.  too  dinner,  we  Run  325  nots  yes- 
terday So  the  captain  sed.  ma  orful  Sick  an  pa  two.  16. 
Still  Ruff,  seen  A  Ship  pass  by.  had  a  Kinds  of  Pud- 
ding For  dinner.  18.  i  Didn't  rite  in  My  Diarie  yesterday. 
But  i  Am  Better  now  But  wil  not  rite  no  More  Until  i  Get 
home  as  My  Head  akes  Me.    still  ruff. — Ocean. 

"Don't  the  angels  wear  any  clothes?"  asked  a  little 
girl  of  her  mother.  "  No,  my  daughter."  "  None  at  all, 
mother  ? "  "  None  at  all."  There  was  a  pause,  and  the 
little  cherub  asked  :  "  Mamma,  where  do  the  angels  put 
their  pocket-handkerchiefs  ?"— Boston  Globe. 

There  is  a  certain  little  girl  in  this  city  who  was  being 
instructed  by  her  teacher  not  long  since  in  regard  to  the 
different  rulers  of  the  world.  She  was  told  that  in  Europe 
the  people  are  all  governed  by  kings  and  queens.  "  And 
now,"  asked  the  teacher,  "  who  governs  the  people  in 
this  country  ? "  The  little  girl  answered  earnestly  and 
promptly,  "  Knaves." — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

"  Well,  Tommy,  is  your  mother  in  ? "  "  Ycs'm  ;  but  I 
wish  she  was  out."  "  Why  ? "  "  'Cause,  pretty  soon  she's 
going  to  lick  me." — Kentucky  State  Journal 

A  little  West-side  schoolgirl,  who  is  enjoying  vacation 
with  some  playmates  down  in  the  quiet  little  village  of 
McHenry,  sends  the  following  caustic  and  pointed  com- 
position to  her  papa  in  this  city  :  "  Dear  Papa  :  Mamma 
wrote  me  a  postal  and  told  me  to  get  my  washing  done, 
to  get  my  shoes  mended,  and  to  buy  some  buttons  for  my 
dress,  and  a  new  ribbon  for  my  hat — and  she  sent  me  ten 
cents  •  "  That  little  miss  will  develop  into  a  brilliant  sat- 
irist one  of  these  days. — Chicago  Journal. 

"  Willie,"  said  his  mother,  with  stern  reproof  in  her  tone, 
"  1  shall  certainly  have  to  punish  you  this  time.  You 
promised  me  faithfully  you  would  never  play  again  with 
that  bad  boy.  Sammy  Shackleford,  and  here  you've  been 
playing  ball  with  him  for  an  hour."  "  No,  I  hain't,  mam- 
ma !  "  protested  Willie,  red-faced,  breathless,  and  vehe- 
ment, "  I've  been  playin'  against  him.  He  was  on  the 
other  side." — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, on  her  own  responsibility  invited  her  young  friends 
to  form  a  "  missionary  circle  "  at  her  father's  house  on  a 
certain  afternoon,  when  the  older  members  of  the  family 
were  not  expected  to  be  at  home.  "  Bring  a  few  pennies 
witb^you,"  she  said,  "  for  a  poor  little  girl,  who  ought  to 
be  helped.  She  docs  not  have  hardly  any  candy  or  nice 
things,  and  she  has  a  good  deal  of  trouble."  The  chil- 
dren came  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  brought  quite  a 
sum  in  contributions.  Shortly  afterward,  two  of  them 
saw  the  little  girl  coming  out  of  the  confectioner's  with  a 
box  of  candy,  a  most  unusual  proceeding.  Encounter- 
ing their  curious  eyes,  she  flushed,  and,  being  quite  unac- 


customed to  deceit,  could  keep  up  her  part  no  longer. 
"  I  might  as  well  own  up,"  she  said,  "  that  I  was  the  poor 
little  girl  I  was  talking  about,  but  I'll  give  you  sorae  of 
my  candy. " — Daughters  of  America. 

A  lady  who  dresses  elegantly  and  belongs  to  the  high 
perch  of  social  plumage  made  a  formal  call  recently  upon 
a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  and  waited  in  the  parlor  while 
her  card  was  sent  up.  A  tiny  specimen  of  a  girl  was  pres- 
ent, who  eyed  the  elegant  visitor  very  closely  and  seemed 
much  interested  in  her  appearance.  "Well,  my  dear," 
remarked  the  visitor,  with  approval,  as  she  smoothed  out 
her  silks  and  laces,  "  what  do  you  think  of  me  ? "  "  Oh," 
said  the  little  girl,  with  the  charming  candor  of  childhood, 
"  I've  seen  flounces  before  !  "—Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Bobby,"  said  his  mother,  sternly,  "  I  punished  you 
only  last  week  for  running  away,  and  yet  you  have  done 
it  again  to-day.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do."  "Why 
not  give  up  punishing  me,  ma,"  suggested  Bobby,  "  it 
doesn't  seem  to  do  any  good  ? " — Puck. 

"  These  fish,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hendricks,"  remarked  the 
minister  who  was  discussing  a  Sunday  dinner  with  the 
family,  "  are  deliciously  fresh.  I  am  enjoying  them  very 
much."  "They  ought  to  be  fresh,"  volunteered  Bobby, 
who  was  also  enjoying  them.  "  Pa  caught  'em  only  this 
morning."— Bangor  Commercial. 

"  God  won't  like  that,"  said  the  wife  of  a  New  York 
pastor  to  her  little  daughter.  "  How  will  God  find  out  ?" 
"  Why,  my  darling,  how  many  times  have  I  told  you  that 
God  goes  with  you  everywhere  !  He  sees  all  you  do,  night 
and  day."  An  hour  or  two  later  her  horrified  mother 
overheard  the  child  saying  to  her  little  dog,  "  Go  back,  Jip  ! 
I've  got  God  tagging  me  everywhere,  and  I  can't  stand  it 
to  have  any  more  ! " — Daughters  of  America. 

A  farmer  residing  near  Falls  Church,  Va.,  during  the 
frog  season  is  in  the  habit  of  gathering  a  mess  or  two  of  these 
amphibious  animals  for  his  own  table.  A  few  days  since 
he  got  hold  of  an  extra  large  frog  and  had  dressed  it,  when 
his  little  son — about  three  years  old — saw  it  and  asked  : 
"  Papa,  what  is  that  ? "  His  papa  answered  :  "  That  is  the 
deviL"  "Is  he  dead?"  "  Yes,  my  son,  as  dead  as  Hector." 
The  boy  drew  away  from  it  in  perfect  awe.  That  even- 
ing at  bed-time  his  mother  said :  "  Come,  and  say  your 
prayers  before  you  go  to  bed. "  "  Mamma,"  was  his  reply, 
"  no  more  prayers ;  don't  you  know  the  devil  is  dead."— 
So  reported  in  the  Washington  Critic. 

Sunday  School  Teacher— "Johnnie,  you  did  splendidly 
to-day.  "  Yes,  ma'am."  "  I  wish  all  the  little  boys  in 
the  class  would  study  their  lessons  as  you  do.  Are  you 
struggling  to  win  the  prize?"  "  Naw.  Dad  said  he'd 
gimme  a  ticket  to  the  next  circus  if  I  got  off  my  lesson 
without  a  break."— Nebraska  State  Journal. 

The  Burton  kids  were  born  devils.  They  beat  all  their 
bonnes,  generally  by  running  at  their  petticoats  and  upset- 
ting them.  One  servant,  a  big  Norman  girl,  insisting  on 
.  stricter  discipline,  was  soon  conquered.  A  jerk  of  the 
arm  on  her  part  brought  on  a  general  attack  from  the 
brood;  the  poor  bonne  measured  her  length  upon  the 
ground  and  they  jumped  upon  her.  One  day  their 
mother  took  them  to  the  window  of  a  pastry-cook's,  and, 
by  way  of  lesson,  pointing  to  some  apple-puffs,  said  : — 
"  Now,  let  us  go  ;  it  is  good  for  little  children  to  restrain 
themselves."  Upon  this,  the  three  devilets  turned  flashing 
eyes  and  burning  cheeks  upon  their  moralizing  mother, 
broke  the  windows  with  their  fists,  clawed  out  the  tray  of , 
apple-puffs  and  bolted,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  Burton,  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  woman,  to  pay  the  damage  of  her  lawless 
brood's  proceedings." — London  Spectator. 
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PRATTLE— CHARMING  BITS  OF  BABY  VERSE 


The  Stepmother— J.  Whitcomb  Riley 

First  she  come  to  our  house. 

Tommy  run  an'  hid. 
An'  Emily  an'  Bob  an'  me 
We  cried  jus'  like  we  did 
When  mother  died — an'  we  all  said 
'At  we  all  wisht  'at  we  was  dead  ! 

An'  nurse  she  couldn't  stop  us. 

An'  par  he  tried  .in"  tried  ; 
We  sobbed  an'  shook,  an'  wouldn't  look. 
But  only  cried  an'  cried. 
An'  nen  some  one— we  couldn't  jus' 
i  cryin'  same  as  us ! 


Onr  stepmother  ?   Yes,  it  was  her. 

Her  arms  around  us  all — 
Fcr  Tom  slid  down  the  banister 
An'  peeked  in  from  the  hall ! 
An'  we  all  love  her,  too,  because 
She's  purt"  nigh  good  as  mother 


At  the  Ih>or—Li!lie  E.  Barr 
A  hand  tapped  at  my  door,  low  down,  low  down, 
I  opened  it  and  saw  two  eyes  of  brown, 

Two  lips  of  cherry  red, 

A  little  curly  head, 
A  bonny,  fairy  sprite,  in  dress  of  white. 
Who  said,  with  lifted  face,  "  Papa,  good-nighL" 

She  climbed  upon  my  knee,  and. 
Lisped  softly,  solemnly,  her  little  prayer  ; 

Her  meeting  finger  tips. 

Her  pure,  sweet  baby  lips. 
Carried  my  soul  with  hers,  half  unaware. 
Into  some  clearer  and  diviner  air. 


I  tried  to  lift  again,  but  all  in  vain. 
Of  scientific  thought  the  subtle  chain  ; 

So  small,  so  small. 

My  learning  all ; 
Though  I  could  call  each  star  and  tell  its  place. 
My  child's  ••  Our  Father  "  bridged  the  gulf  of  space. 

I  sat  with  folded  hands  at  rest,  at  rest. 
Turning  this  solemn  thought  within  my 

How  faith  would  fade 

If  God  had  made 
No  children  in  this  world— no  baby 
Only  the  prudent  man  or  thoughtful  sage  ; 

Only  the  women  wise,  no  little  arms 
To  clasp  around  our  neck ;  no  baby  charms, 

No  loving  care. 

No  sinless  prayer, 
No  thrill  of  lisping  song,  no  pattering  feet. 
No  infant  heart  against  our  heart  to  beat 

Then  if  a  tiny  hand,  low  down, 
Tap  at  the  heart  or  door,  ah  !  do  not  frown  ; 

Bend  low  to  meet 

The  little  feet. 
To  clasp  the  clinging  hand  ;  the  child  will  be 
Nearer  Heaven  than  thee— nearer  than  thee. 

The  Golden  Shoes — Unidentified 
May  bought  golden  shoes  for  her  boy. 

Golden  leather  from  heel  to  toe. 
With  silver  tassel  to  tie  at  the  top. 

And  dainty  lining  as  white  as  snow. 


I  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  as  well 
For  the  restless  feet  of  a  little  lad. 

Common  and  coarse  and  iron-tipped— 
The  best  I  could  for  the  sum  I  ha<L 

"  Golden."  May  said,  "  to  match  his  curls." 

I  never  saw  her  petted  boy  ; 
I  warrant  he  is  but  a  puny  elf. 

And  pink  and  white  like  a  china  toy ; 
And  who  is  he,  that  he  should  walk 

All  shod  in  gold  on  the  king's  highway. 
While  little  Fred,  with  a  king's  own  grace, 
Must  wear  rough  brogans  every  day  ? 


And  why  can  May  from  her  little 

Fling  baubles  at  her  idol's  feet. 
While  I  can  hardly  shelter  Fred 

From  the  cruel  stoDes  of  the  broken  street  ? 
I  envy  not  her  silken  robe. 

Nor  the  jewels'  shine,  nor  the  handmaid's  care ; 
But  ah  !  to  give  what  I  can  not— 

This,  this  is  so  hard  to  bear. 


But  down  I'll  crush  this  bitter  thought. 

And  bear  no  grudge  to  pretty  May, 
Though  she  is  rich  and  1  am  poor. 

Since  we  were  girls  at  Clover  Bay— 
And  ask  the  Lord  to  guide  the  feet, 

So  painfully  and  coarsely  shod. 
Till  they  are  fit  to  walk  the  street 

That  runs  hard  by  the  Throne  of  God. 

•'  Good  bye,  friend  Ellen  !  "   "  Good-bye,  May  ! " 

What  dims  her  eyes  so  bright  and  blue, 
As  she  looks  at  the  rugged  shoes  askance  ? 
"  I  wish  my  boy  could  wear  these,  too. 
But  he  will  never  walk,  they  say." 

So,  May,  with  a  little  sigh,  is  gone. 
And  I  am  left  in  a  wondering  mood 

To  think  of  my  wicked  thoughts  alone. 

It  needs  not  that  I  tell  you  how 

I  clasped  my  sturdy  rogue  that  night. 
And  thanked  the  God  who  gave  him  strength. 

And  made  him  such  a  merry  wight ; 
Nor  envied  May  one  gift  she  held. 

If  with  it  I  must  also  choose 
That  sight  of  little  crippled  feet, 

Alheit  shod  in  golden  shoes. 

Reminding  the  Hen — Bessie  Chandler 
"  It's  well  I  ran  into  the  garden," 

Said  Eddie,  his  face  all  aglow, 
"  For  what  do  you  think,  mamma,  happened  ? 

You  never  will  guess  it,  I  I 


"  The  little  brown  hen  was  there,  clucking; 
'  Cut-cut,'  she'd  say,  quick  as  a  wink. 
Then  '  cut-cut '  again,  only  slower. 
And  then  she  would  stop  short  and  think. 

"  And  then  she  would  say  it  all  over, 
She  did  look  so  mad  and  so  vexed  ; 
For,  mamma,  do  you  know,  she'd  forgotten 
The  word  that  she  ought  to  cluck  next. 

"  So  I  said,  'Ca-daw-cut,  ca-daw-cut '  ^ 
As  loud  and  as  strong  as  I  could  ; 
And  she  looked  'round  at  me  very  thankful ; 
I  tell  you  it  made  her  feel  good. 

"  Then  she  flapped  and  said  •  Cut-cut-ca-daw-cut ; ' 
She  remembered  just  how  it  went  then, 
But  it's  well  I  ran  into  the  garden — 
She  might  never  have  clucked  right  again." 
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A  Jim  Dandy. — Bill  Sockett,  the  owner  of  the  green 
front  saloon,  has  gouged  out  another  stranger's  eye,  making 
seven  in  the  last  six  weeks.  Bill  has  got  the  gouging  trick 
down  to  a  fine  point,  and  is  so  genteel  and  courteous  about 
it  that  it  is  almost  a  pleasure  to  fall  into  his  hands.  In 
addition  to  this  specialty  Bill  keeps  a  fine  stock  of  liquors 
and  cigars,  and  his  pool  tables  are  the  best  in  town.  He 
has  lately  repaired  his  sidewalk  and  papered  his  saloon, 
and  we  wish  our  town  had  more  men  like  him. 

Last  week  we  stated  that  Blue-Nosed  Pete,  the  shoe- 
maker on  Apache  avenue,  was  about  to  wed  Aunt  Sal 
Jackson,  the  cook  in  the  Red  Cloud  restaurant  We  gave 
Pete  away  as  an  escaped  convict  from  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary, and  also  threw  in  a  hint  that  Aunt  Sal  had  done  time 
in  Joliet  for  shoplifting  It  affords  us  great  pleasure  this 
week  to  announce  that  Peter  was  for  many  years  a  banker 
in  Boston,  and  was  always  noted  for  his  general  worth  He 
has  not  only  subscribed  for  the  Kicker,  but  presented  us 
with  a  new  pair  of  boots.  As  to  Aunt  Sally,  we  are  pleased 
to  know  that  she  came  West  as  a  missionary,  and  is  cook- 
ing simply  for  recreation.  She  graduated  at  a  famous 
seminary,  has  been  married  twice  and  has  always  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  lady.  She  has  also  subscribed  for 
the  Kicker,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  setting  her  right 
before  the  public  We  shall  probably  retract  i 
next  week — in  case  the  subscriptions  come  in. 

A 


poem  on  the  death  of  the  Poverty  Hollow 
kid,  who  was  run  over  by  a  mule  last  week,  was  shoved 
under  the  door  last  night,  with  the  accompanying  statement 
that  its  publication  would  enlarge  our  circulation.  That's 
all  soft  soap,  and  a  mighty  poor  quality  at  that.  From 
certain  ear  marks  we  are  satisfied  that  Arabella  Devoe 
Perkins  wrote  the  alleged  poem.  If  her  father  ever  saw  a 
copy  of  The  Kicker  it  was  in  some  one  else's  hands,  and 
her  mother  is  the  lady  referred  to  last  week  as  dropping 
lead  nickels  into  the  contribution  box.  Arabella  is  aver- 
age enough,  but  knows  more  about  mops  than  poetry. 

Sunday  afternoon  last  Judge  Knapp  passed  in  his  checks, 
after  an  illness  of  only  two  weeks.  His  wife  had  supported 
him  by  laundry  work  for  the  last  two  years,  and  although 
the  widow  has  donned  the  weeds  and  is  figuring  on  a  tomb- 
stone with  a  lamb  on  top  of  it,  we've  got  a  dollar  which 
says  she's  glad  the  old  loafer  has  gone  to  a  hotter  country. 
If  she  isn't,  we  are,  for  he  made  our  office  his  loafing- 
place,  and  the  tobacco  stains  he  left  after  him  will  keep  his 
green  for  a  year  to  come. 


On  Thursday  night,  just  as  we  had  exchanged  our 
day-shirt  for  the  calico  Mother  Hubbard  in  which  we 
sweetly  sleep,  music  suddenly  broke  on  the  stilly  atmos- 
phere. It  was  a  little  serenade  arranged  for  our  benefit 
by  that  golden-haired  angel,  Miss  Bella  Hawkins,  whose 
father  has  been  prominently  mentioned  as  our  next  mayor. 
She  led  a  band  of  five,  and  they  played  two  fiddles  and 
sang  several  old  ballads,  which  deeply  affected  us.  In- 
deed, for  the  moment,  we  were  carried  back  to  our  mother's 
knee,  and  all  that  night  we  felt  much  nearer  heaven  than 
ever  before-  Miss  Bella  is  not  only  the  superior  of  any 
songstress  before  the  American  public,  but  her  father  and 
mother  are  stars  fitted  to  adorn  any  firmament.  They  re- 
side in  that  beautiful  adobe  on  the  right  as  you  rise  Jackass 
Hill,  and  one  has  but  to  glance  at  the  outside  to  realize 
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that  people  of  culture  live  there.  Yes,  it  was  a  glorious 
serenade,  and  we  shall  feel  the  invigorating  effects  of  it 
for  some  months  to  come.  Any  subscriber  receiving  a 
paper  with  an  "X"  marked  in  violet  ink  on  the  margin  will 
know  that  his  time  is  half  out,  and  that  he  is  expected  to 
come  again  in  six  months. 

On  Tuesday  night  of  last  week,  as  we  were  preparing  to 
go  to  bed  after  a  hard  evening's  work,  some  murderous 
wretch  hurled  a  brick  through  the  only  window  in  our 
office.  It  was  intended  for  our  destruction,  but  that  Prov- 
idence which  watches  over  an  editor  as  well  as  a  sparrow 
willed  otherwise.  It  struck  and  knocked  our  bedstead  to 
pieces,  pied  three  dead  ads  on  the  stone,  and  then  glanced 
off  and  ripped  up  several  feet  of  flooring,  but  left  our  per- 
son untouched.  We  were  out  of  the  office  inside  of  ten 
minutes,  but  the  bloodthirsty  fiend  had  made  good  his 
escape.  We  have  been  warned  that  we  must  go,  and  this 
is  the  seventh  emphatic  hint  to  stir  our  stumps,  but  here 
we  squat  We  don't  vacate.  We  don't  scare.  We  don't 
change  our  editorial  course  one  iota.  We  hereby  offer 
$10,000  reward  for  information  that  will  lead  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  dastard  who  attempted  to  assassinate  us,  and 
hereafter  we  warn  the  public  that  we  shall  sleep  with  a 
double  barreled  shotgun  across  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Any 
one  coming  to  the  office  at  a  late  hour  to  ask  us  to  play  a 
game  of  poker  should  stop  at  Scott's  corner  and 
four  times  as  a  highly  necessary  signal. 


This  week  we  nail  the  lie  set  afloat  last  week  by  some 
of  the  venomous  serpents  on  Jackson  Hill  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  been  refused  credit  at  Booker's  saloon.  No 
event  of  the  sort  ever  occurred,  and  the  story  was  set  afloat 
to  injure  our  commercial  standing  in  Chicago.  It  was  a 
lie  made  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  and  as  soon  as  we  can 
locate  the  liar  he'll  be  made  to  believe  that  a  double  two- 
story  house  fell  upon  him. 

Will  the  individual  who  telegraphed  the  St.  Louis  papers 
the  other  day  that  we  had  been  cowhided  by  a  woman 
please  call  and  see  us  at  an  early  date  ?  We  want  to  tell 
him  what  we  think  of  his  conduct  and  then  break  him  in 
two.  The  only  foundation  for  such  a  slander  was  the 
fact  that  the  Widow  Briggs,  who  runs  a  cross-eyed  eating 
house  on  Arkansas  alley,  called  upon  us  to  say  that  the 
Kicker  had  belied  her.  She  had  a  whip  in  her  hand.  We 
offered  to  apologize,  and  she  playfully  hit  us  about  the 
shoulders.  Some  base-born  hyena  at  once  wrote  out  a 
sensational  dispatch  and  hurried  it  off,  calculating  to  do 
us  all  the  harm  possible.  We  have  camped  on  his  trail, 
and  when  sure  of  his  identity  will  make  his  heart  ache. 

The  liar  is  still  with  us,  and  his  venomous  tongue  is  still 
at  work.  He  has,  as  his  latest  transaction,  covered  the 
town  with  the  report  that  we  attended  Mrs.  Maj.  Gor- 
don's birthday  party  without  a  shirt  on,  and  in  a  coat  bor- 
rowed of  SoL  Jackson,  the  livery-stable  man.  It  is  an  in- 
famous calumny  !  It  is  a  lie  steeped  in  malice  !  It  is  a 
slander  worthy  of  the  days  of  Nero  !  We  not  only  wore  a 
shin,  but  we  had  another  at  the  office.  We  not  only  did 
not  borrow  Sol.  Jackson's  coat,  but  we  wore  one  which  we 
have  owned  for  fourteen  years.  We  believe  this  lie  ema- 
nated from  the  Widow  Stevens,  who  set  her  cap  for  us 
and  got  left  We  are  tracing  it  home,  and  the  authoress 
of  it  had  better  be  prepared  to  skip. 
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FREAKS  OF  INSANITY — SOME  SINGULAR  DELUSIONS* 


As  a  rule,  insane  men  either  die  or  are  cured  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  and  of  the  former  probably  ninety 
per  cent,  die  of  general  paralysis.  It  is  the  result  either  of 
overwork  or  bodily  excesses,  and  generally  attacks  a  man 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  are  extreme  exaltation  and  buoyancy  of  feeling. 
The  victim  is  immensely  powerful,  he  is  an  irresistible 
Adonis,  he  is  the  most  brilliantly  intellectual  man  of  his 
day,  or  he  is  many  times  a  millionaire  and  has  an  infallible 
recipe  for  making  colossal  fortunes  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  A  case  is -related  of  a  clergyman  who  imagined 
himself  a  sort  of  assistant  to  the  Trinity,  and  died  perfectly 
happy  in  the  belief  that  he  was  helping  the  Godhead  by  his 
ministrations,  and  thrusting  into  outer  darkness  all  those 
whose  tenets  were  at  variance  with  his  own.  The  physi- 
cian of  a  French  lunatic  asylum  says  :  "  I  am  frequently 
followed  by  a  general  who  declares  that  he  has  just  fought 
a  great  battle,  and  left  fifty  thousand  men  dead  on  the 
field.  At  my  side  is  a  monarch  who  talks  of  nothing 
but  his  subjects  and  provinces.  Over  yonder  is  the  prophet 
Mohammed  in  person,  denouncing  in  the  name  of  the 
Almighty  ;  and  next  him  is  the  sovereign  of  the  universe, 
who  could  with  a  breath  annihilate  the  earth." 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  insane  is  the 
great  age  to  which  so  many  female  lunatics  live.  A  mad- 
woman is  really  a  first-class  insurance  risk.  In  almost 
every  lunatic  asylum  the  women  greatly  outnumber  the 
men,  not  only  because  they  are  so  long-lived,  but  also 
because  they  are  so  seldom  cured.  Insanity  differs  accord- 
ing to  temperament.  Pritchard  says  :  "  Choleric  persons, 
or  those  who  have  black  hair  and  eyes,  with  warm,  vigorous 
constitutions,  become  violently  maniacal,  but  have  a  shorter 
or  more  acute  distemper,  more  frequently  terminating  in  a 
marked  crisis  than  others  ;  the  sanguine-phlegmatic,  or 
persons  of  pale  complexion  with  flaxen  hair,  fall  more 
readily  into  a  chronic  disease  ;  the  dark-haired  are  gloomy 
monomaniacs ;  red-haired  are  violent,  treacherous,  and 
dangerous."  Excess  of  self-love,  by  the  way,  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  all  cases  of  monomania.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
curious  tales  told  of  the  illusions  of  insane  people,  and  the 
inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  are  as  incongruous  in  their 
variety  as  the  democracy  of  genius.  In  the  asylum  I  have 
in  mind  there  is  an  old  lady  who  does  not  believe  in  death. 
She  sees  in  her  fellow-patients  her  father  and  mother,  her 
husband  and  children,  her  brothers,  her  "  sisters,  and  her 
cousins  and  her  aunts,"  and  imbues  each  with  the  identity 
of  some  one  of  her  relatives,  occasionally  with  most  embar- 
rassing results.  Another  woman  imagines  that  she  cannot 
sit  down,  and  suffers  excruciating  tortures  if  she  is  forced 
into  a  scat.  Another  disfigures  her  hands  with  all  sorts  of 
cabalistic  signs  and  figures  in  ink,  which  she  says  are  the 
Psalms.  She  claims  that  she  can  write  much  better  on  her 
skin  than  on  paper,  and  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinually recording  the  Psalms,  because  nobody  else  knows 
them,  and  her  memory  is  so  poor  that  she  is  afraid  to  trust 
it.  Besides  which,  if  she  did  not  renew  the  record  from 
time  to  time,  her  body  would  absorb  them,  and  then  the 
doctors  would  have  to  dissect  her  to  find  them  again. 
Another  woman  has  worn  her  fingers  down  to  the  top  joint 
by  incessantly  telegraphing  on  the  walls  to  her  dead  hus- 
band. A  case  is  recorded  of  a  woman  who  thought  her 
bones  were  luminous,  and  ready  to  take  fire,  but  who  was 
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cured  by  rubbing  her  skin  with  oil  containing  phosphorus, 
and  pretending  to  extract  the  light. 

Among  the  male  lunatics  is  one  with  the  delusion  that 
he  is  a  grain  of  corn.  A  casual  visitor  would  never  dream 
that  the  man  was  insane,  unless  a  chicken  should  happen 
along,  when  the  grain  of  corn  would  suddenly  be  seized 
with  the  direst  kind  of  a  panic  and  try  to  hide  itself  in  the 
visitor's  pocket.  Another  thinks  he  is  a  teapot  and  that 
his  proper  place  is  on  the  stove.  The  man  who  thinks 
every  woman  he  meets  is  in  love  with  him  is  of  course 
represented,  but  his  vagaries  arc  of  a  mild  order  and  rarely 
call  for  his  keeper's  interference.  Not  so  Mr.  Adam,  who, 
if  he  had  his  way,  would  neither  be  "  clothed  "  nor  "  in  his 
right  mind."  One  patient  imagines  that  his  rational  soul 
has  gradually  perished  under  the  displeasure  of  God,  and 
that  an  animal  life  merely  is  left  to  him,  in  common  with 
the  brutes.  Another  fancies  that  his  head  has  grown  larger  * 
than  his  body,  that  his  legs  are  made  of  glass,  or  that  he 
has  a  wolf  in  his  stomach.  One  man  who  thought  that 
Charles  I.  was  hiding  in  his  stomach  was  temporarily  cured 
by  putting  a  large  blister  on  his  abdomen  ;  at  the  instant 
it  was  dressed  and  the  vesicated  skin  snipped,  a  dres&ed-up 
figure  was  thrown  from  behind  him,  as  if  just  extracted 
from  his  body.  The  patient  believed  in  the  performance, 
and  was  filled  with  joy  at  first,  but  an  attack  of  indigestion 
returning,  which  he  had  associated  with  the  delusion,  he 
thought  the  wretched  Charles  had  reached  his  old  hiding- 
place  again,  and  suffered  a  relapse. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  doctors  always  humor  the  delu- 
sions of  insane  pe°P'*,  and  so  when  a  woman  who  was 
suffering  with  delirium  tremens  declared  that  the  boys 
were  fishing  for  her  through  the  window,  and  implored  the 
doctor  to  clear  the  fish-hooks  out  of  her  bed,  he  readily 
complied.  But  the  lunatic  who  insists  that  there  is  a  plot 
to  poison  her  is  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  she  is  a  common 
character  in  all  insane  communities-  A  propensity  to  theft 
is  often  a  feature  of  moral  insanity,  and  sometimes  it  is  the 
sole  characteristic.  In  an  English  asylum,  some  years 
ago,  there  was  a  lunatic  who  would  not  eat  unless  he  had 
stolen  his  food,  and  his  keeper  used  to  put  his  meals  into  a 
comer,  so  that  the  lunatic  could  discover  and  take  them 
furtively.  A  curious  case  is  related  of  a  man  who  had  a 
mania  for  putting  things  in  order.  If  articles  of  ladies' 
work  or  books  were  left  on  a  table,  he  would  surreptitiously 
put  them  all  in  order,  spreading  the  work  smooth  and  put- 
ting the  other  articles  in  rows.  He  stole  into  other  people's 
bedrooms  to  arrange  them,  and  was  kept  so  busy  running 
from  one  room  to  another  that  he  hadn't  time  to  dress  for 
meals,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  in  his  dressing-gown.  Fre- 
quently he  took  a  walk  in  the  evening  with  a  lantem,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  able  to  get  ready  earlier  in  the  day. 
If  it  happened  to  be  a  starlight  night,  the  disorder  of  the 
heavens  would  drive  him  wild.  Another  eccentric  char- 
acter made  it  a  practice  to  open  his  window  at  a  certain 
hour  every  night,  and  cry  out  murder  exactly  twelve  times ; 
also  to  go  every  day  after  dinner  into  the  middle  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  asylum  and  throw  his  hat  into  the  air 
twelve  times,  vociferating  at  each  throw.  His  motive  was 
a  notion  that  by  this  consistency  and  uniformity  of  conduct 
he  afforded  a  proof  of  his  sanity.  When  his  physician 
approached  him,  he  recoiled  with  horror,  exclaiming,  "  If 
you  were  to  feel  my  pulse,  you  would  be  lord  paramount 
over  me  the  rest  of  my  life."    Some  lunatics  never  have 
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any  one  permanent  delusion.  One  man  who  fairly  reveled 
in  the  art  of  lying  always  had  a  false  report  ready  about 
his  keepers — they  ate  his  food,  wore  his  clothes,  and  stole 
his  tobacco.  His  madness  mainly  consisted,  however,  in 
a  morbid  love  of  being  noticed. 


It  is  a  novel  experience  to  attend  a  religious  service  at 
an  insane  asylum.  Imagine  a  congregation  of  lunatics 
and  imbeciles,  men  on  one  side,  women  on  the  other,  in 
all  stages  of  physical  decay  and  all  degrees  of  madness. 
Helpless,  old,  gray-haired  fellows,  with  staring  sunken 
eyes  and  hollow  cheeks,  mumbling  and  groaning  to  them- 
selves, in  utter  unconsciousness  of  their  surroundings. 
Gaunt-looking,  wild-eyed  women,  with  nothing  human 
about  them  but  their  vanity.  Wellington  and  Napoleon, 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  in  full  costume,  facing  each 
other  ;  God  and  the  devil  side  by  side  ;  restless  girls,  who 
make  their  handkerchiefs  into  dolls  and  rabbits  and  talk 
baby-talk  to  them,  occasionally  beating  them  and  tossing 
them  in  the  air.  Interspersed  throughout  this  motley 
crowd  are  bright,  keen  young  faces,  with  no  apparent  trace 
of  their  terrible  curse  to  any  but  an  expert  observer ;  re- 
fined and  cultivated  women,  who  in  their  lucid  intervals 
are  as  pure  and  spiritual-minded  as  angels,  and  yet  are 
like  the  devil  incarnate  when  the  mania  seizes  them  ;  fine, 
manly-looking  gentlemen,  devout,  dignified,  and  scholarly 
to-day,  to-morrow  like  the  herd  of  swine  into  whom  the 
evil  spirit  enters.  On  either  side  of  the  chapel  sit  the 
keepers,  alert  and  watchful  in  case  of  an  emergency. 


All  writers  on  disorders  of  the  mind  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  define  insanity.  In  medical  jurisprudence,  illusions, 
delusions,  hallucinations,  incoherence  and  delirium  are  all 
phases  of  insanity.  The  "  Christian  Science  "  people  say 
that  all  sin  and  all  sickness  are  insanity.  Insane  people  fre- 
quently reason  correctly,  but  from  erroneous  premises.  A 
delusion  is  nothing  but  a  false  premise — the  conclusions 
drawn  from  it  may  be  entirely  logical.  Dr.  Hammond 
tells  of  a  man  who  thought  his  hand  was  made  of  glass,  and 
to  prevent  its  being  broken,  kept  it  carefully  enclosed  in  a 
stout  case  all  his  life.  The  mad  playwright  Bartlcy 
Campbell  fancied  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  in  his  stomach, 
and  went  around  holding  it  up  with  his  hands  because  it 
was  so  heavy.  Admitting  the  premise,  the  conclusion  was 
logical  in  both  cases.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  who 
thinks  he  has  legs  of  glass,  and  in  other  respects  is  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  faculties,  should  not  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing contracts,  and  responsible  for  legal  acts  which  have  no 
connection  with  the  subject  of  his  madness.  Such  a 
species  of  insanity  seldom  prevents  a  man  from  managing 
his  own  affairs  or  undertaking  any  legal  relations  for 
others.  Swedenborg,  so  celebrated  for  his  visions,  who 
was  confessedly  a  madman,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office 
in  such  a  distinguished  manner  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
ennobled  him.  A  case  is  related  of  a  professor  who 
thought  that  all  the  Freemasons  had  entered  into  a  league 
against  him,  and  yet  held  with  high  credit  a  chair  in  a 
university.  Because  Mr.  Luther  R.  Marsh  happens  to  be 
the  victim  of  spiritualistic  delusions  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  he  should  be  unfitted  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  com- 
missioner. Most  ]>cople  are  prone  to  delusions  or  illusions 
of  some  form  or  other.  Many  people  never  see  things 
exactly  as  they  are.  If  delusions  and  hallucinations  are  a 
test  of  insanity,  half  the  world  would  be  in  lunatic  asylums. 
Spiritualists,  faith-cure  people,  Mormons,  sailors,  negroes, 
every  one  with  a  grain  of  superstition,  would  have  to  be 
counted  on  the  list    To  the  layman,  the  question  of 


insanity  is  full  of  stiange  incongruities  and  contradictions, 
and  the  experts  themselves  frequently  are  at  fault 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  recorded  by  Pritchard  and 
others,  that  among  savage  nations  mental  diseases  are 
almost  unknown.  They  come  forward  with  the  dawning 
of  civilization,  and  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of 
mental  culture.  The  restraints  imposed  by  social  order, 
the  diversity  of  interests,  the  pressure  of  universal  compe- 
tition, overwork,  griefs,  anxieties  and  disappointed  hopes, 
the  artificial  life  of  cities,  arc  among  the  causes  most  influ- 
ential among  civilized  people  in  the  development  of  insanity. 
Among  weak-minded  and  half-educated  people  emotional 
religious  revivals  also  operate  to  a  great  extent.  In  France, 
however,  the  opposite  extreme  is  found,  for  while  indiffer- 
ence to  religion  saves  the  people  from  religious  insanity, 
great  numbers  lose  their  reason  through  the  vices  for  which 
their  low  moral  standard  is  responsible.  Among  Quakers 
insanity  is  rarely  known,  owing  to  their  strictness  of  moral 
education  and  discipline,  the  restraints  imposed  by  them 
on  the  imagination  and  passions,  and  the  absence  of  all 
religious  and  other  excitement  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
raving  maniacs  are  never  attacked  by  any  contagious  dis- 
ease. Even  consumptive  disorders,  dropsies,  and  other 
chronic  maladies  have  disappeared  on  the  accession  of  vio- 
lent insanity.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  inmates  of  insane 
asylums  in  England  are  paupers ;  but  that,  probably,  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  prevalence  of  lunacy  among  the  poor, 
because  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  lunatics  are  frequently 
cared  for  at  home.  The  greatest  number  of  recoveries 
from  mental  disorders  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-five,  being  the  period  of  life  when  the 
greatest  physical  energy  exists. 

Many  anecdotes  are  narrated  to  illustrate  the  tact  re- 
quired in  dealing  with  lunatics.  Among  the  inmates  of  an 
asylum  near  Philadelphia  was  a  man  who  was  considered 
perfectly  harmless,  but  who,  having  no  home,  was  allowed 
to  remain  there,  being  employed  to  show  visitors  around. 
The  doctor  went  on  the  roof  with  him  one  day  to  see  about 
repairing  it,  when  the  man  suddenly  turned  and  suggested 
that  they  should  jump  down  to  the  ground  together. 
Immediately  the  doctor  replied,  "  No,  don't  let's  do  that. 
Any  one  can  jump  down.  Let's  go  down  and  sec  if  we  can 
jump  up. "  The  lunatic  considered  the  point "  well  taken," 
and  agreed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  in  many  cases 
whether  a  lunatic  is  cured  or  not  There  used  to  be  a  man 
in  Staunton,  Va.,  who  had  intermittent  attacks  of  insanity. 
He  always  knew  when  they  were  coming,  and  would  return 
to  the  asylum  in  good  time  for  treatment.  When  a  wedding 
was  announced  to  take  place,  he  would  volunteer  to  collect . 
the  hundred  dozen  eggs  necessary  for  the  wedding  cake, 
but  always  with  the  proviso  that  he  was  not  "  in  limbo " 
when  the  time  came.  The  head  of  a  private  asylum  in 
England  was  in  the  bathroom  watching  a  number  of  luna- 
tics bathe,  when  one  of  them  called  out,  "  Let's  duck  the 
doctor,"  and  they  all  took  up  the  cry.  Seeing  his  danger, 
the  doctor  said  at  once,  "  All  right,  boys,  but  suppose  you 
give  a  cheer  for  him  first ;  "  and  the  noise  of  their  cheer- 
ing brought  the  keepers  in  to  his  rescue.  The  same  doc- 
tor was  in  a  room  with  a  lunatic  who  by  some  means  had 
possessed  himself  of  a  carving-knife.  The  lunatic  informed 
him  gravely  that  he  had  been  ordained  by  God  to  cut  him 
into  little  pieces,  and  much  as  he  regretted  it,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  do  it.  "  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  of  course, 
if  that  is  the  case,  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  prevent  you  ; 
but  I  see  your  knife  needs  sharpening.  Allow  me  to  fetch 
a  grindstone  for  you."  And  no  objection  being  raised,  the 
quick-witted  doctor  made  his  escape. 
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RANDOM  READING— THIS,  THAT,  AND  THE  OTHER 


The  Great  Misogynist   -  -   Gentleman's  Magazine 

The  world,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  presents  itself  as 
a  large  masquerade.  Every  one  wears  a  mask  and  plays 
his  part,  but  no  one  shows  himself  as  he  is  ;  and  therefore 
the  use  of  the  word  "  person  "  (from  the  Latin,  persona, 
a  mask,)  for  man  in  every  European  language  is  singularly 
appropriate.  This  accounts  for  the  four-legged  friend- 
ships of  so  many  men  of  the  better  sort,  *  for  wherein 
should  one  refresh  oneself  from  the  endless  deception, 
falsity,  and  malice  of  mankind  if  dogs  were  not  there  in 
whose  honest  faces  one  could  look  without  mistrust  ? " 
Schopenhauer's  sympathy  with  the  animal  creation  is  thor- 
oughly Buddhistic,  and  among  the  best  features  of  his  phi- 
losophy. He  declaims  feelingly  against  the  cruelty  of  caging 
birds  or  chaining  dogs,  and  points  out  as  a  flagrant  blemish 
in  modern  morality  that  the  societies  for  protecting  animals 
in  Europe  and  America  would  be  superfluous  through 
the  whole  of  heathen  Asia.  Low  as  was  the  estimate  habit- 
ually taken  by  Schopenhauer  of  men,  it  may  be  called  high 
in  comparison  with  his  judgment  of  the  female  sex.  His 
observations  on  this  topic  are  narrow  beyond  belief,  and  are 
not  calculated  to  make  his  memory  popular  with  ladies. 
The  nobler  and  more  perfect  anything  is,  he  argues,  the 
longer  time  it  takes  to  arrive  at  maturity  (by  which  reason- 
ing an  elephant  should  be  more  perfect  than  a  man),  so 
that  whereas  a  man's  intellectual  powers  are  not  ripe  till 
twenty-eight,  those  of  a  woman,  being  matured  at  eighteen, 
are,  so  to  speak,  cut  off  short  in  their  growth.  "  Accord- 
ingly women  remain  children  their  lives  long,  only  sec 
what  is  immediately  before  them,  cling  to  the  present,  take 
the  appearance  of  things  for  their  reality,  and  prefer  trifles 
to  things  of  the  greatest  importance."  The  present  and 
real  having,  in  consequence  of  this  weaker  intellect,  more 
influence  over  women  than  over  men,  for  whom  the  past 
and  the  future  and  abstract  principles  have  more  reality,  it 
follows  that  women  have  more  pity  and  charity  than  men, 
but  less  justice  and  conscientiousness.  Injustice  is,  indeed, 
woman's  fundamental  fault ;  for  nature,  in  making  her  the 
weaker,  has  directed  her  to  the  use  of  deceit  in  place  of 
force,  so  that  the  art  of  dissimulation  is  as  much  nature's 
special  provision  for  woman  as  horns  are  for  a  bull  or  the 
faculty  of  emitting  ink  for  the  cuttle-fish.  Accordingly 
women,  if  we  may  take  his  word  for  it,  areoftener  guilty  of 
judicial  perjury  than  men  are,  and  Schopenhauer  thinks  it 
fairly  questionable  whether  they  should  be  deemed  capa- 
ble of  taking  an  oath  at  all  in  a  court  of  law.  But  he 
would  have  their  disabilities  go  further  than  this.  "  I  am 
of  the  opinion,"  he  says,  "  that  before  a  tribunal  the  testi- 
mony of  a  woman  should,  csteris  paribus,  have  less  weight 
than  a  man's,  so  that,  for  example,  two  male  witnesses 
should  outweigh  any  two,  or  even  four  female  witnesses. 
For  I  believe  that  the  female  sex  in  the  mass  emits  daily 
three  times  as  many  lies  as  the  male."  Women,  too,  being 
with  rare  exceptions,  inclined  to  extravagance,  property 
ought  to  be  protected  from  their  folly.  "  They  should 
never  be  considered  free  agents,  but  always  stand  under 
effective  male  supervision,  cither  of  their  father,  their  hus- 
band, their  son,  or  the  state — as  it  is  in  India.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  have  the  free  disposal  of  a  prop- 
erty not  earned  by  themselves.  A  woman  needs  always  a 
guardian,  and  should,  therefore,  never  act  as  one."  Will 
the  fair  sex  indorse  the  following  ?  "  Between  men  exists 
by  nature  mere  indifference,  but  between  women  exists  by 
nature  hostility.    *    *    *    Even  when  they  meet  in  the 


streets  they  look  at  one  another  as  Guelphs  and  Ghibcl- 
lines."  But  "only  the  beclouded  intellect  of  man  could 
apply  the  term  '  fair '  to  the  low-grown,  narrow-shouldered, 
wide-hipped  and  short-legged  sex.  •  *  *  More  just- 
ly than  the  fair  might  one  call  the  female  sex  the  un- 
aesthetic.  Neither  for  music,  nor  poetry,  nor  the  plastic 
arts  have  they  any  real  sense  or  perception  ;  it  is  mere  ape- 
like imitation,  another  form  of  coquetry,  if  they  affect  and 
pretend  to  it."  Schopenhauer  would  have  the  position  of 
women  altered  in  a  thoroughly  reactionary  sense,  for  the 
ancients  and  eastern  people  allotted  to  women  a  far  more 
fitting  position  than  we  do  with  our  old-French  gallantry 
and  absurd  respect  for  women.  "  The  European  lady  is 
a  being  that  should  not  exist  ;  there  should  only  be  house- 
wives and  girls  who  hope  to  become  housewives,  and  they 
should  be  brought  up,  therefore,  not  to  arrogance,  but  to 
domesticity  and  subjection."  According  to  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  it  is  in  this  reactionary  direction  that  German  ideas 
and  practice  with  regard  to  the  position  of  women  have 
actually  been  moving  in  recent  years.  Let  us  therefore  be 
thankful  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Spencer 
has  moved  us  in  the  reverse  and  far  more  liberal  direction. 
Selfishness  Justified       -      -      -       Chambers'  Journal 

Those  good  folks  who  cry  out  so  loudly  for  naturalness 
seem  to  be  oblivious  how  largely  the  friction  of  everyday 
life  is  avoided  by  well-considered  artificiality.  What  is 
more  perfect  than  the  artificiality  which  makes  a  well-bred 
person  conceal  his  feelings  from  the  persistent  button- 
holer,  or  the  even  more  polished  and  enviable  artificiality 
which  enables  the  well-bred  possessor  of  tact  to  shake  off 
the  attentions  of  the  bore,  whose  conduct,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, is  thoroughly  natural  ?  What  is  more  graceful  or 
necessary  than  the  artificiality  with  which  a  person  of  deli- 
cate taste  will  conceal  from  a  stranger  or  a  dear  friend  the 
pain  that  is  being  endured  or  the  grief  that  is  felt  ?  Those 
folks  who  pride  themselves  on  their  naturalness  are,  after 
all,  only  indulging  their  innate  selfishness  ;  it  costs  a  little 
trouble  to  be  artificial ;  it  is  ever  so  much  easier  to  speak 
out  whatever  first  enters  our  heads.  Beshrcw  such  natu- 
ralness !  A  little  artificiality  will  contrive  to  rob  of  its  sting 
and  annoyance  a  criticism  or  a  piece  of  advice  which  would 
otherwise  fail  utterly  of  its  purpose  if  it  be  any  other  than 
to  ruffle  the  temper  of  the  recipient.  With  a  little  more  arti- 
ficiality introduced  into  married  life,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  sum  of  misery  caused  by  "  incompatibility  of  temper  " 
would  be  reduced  ?  But  no.  We  are  told  that  we  must 
be  natural ;  and  so  husband  and  wife  go  their  own  ways, 
regardless  of  each  other's  failings,  to  conciliate  which  in 
any  manner  would  demand  a  call  upon  that  artificiality 
which  is  so  universally  decried  and  clumsily  practiced. 
Would  it  not  be  far  happier  for  both  were  they  mutually  to 
pretend  to  overlook — indeed  not  to  notice — each  other's 
troublesome  failings?  Would  not  thus  a  grain  of  artificiality 
succeed  in  enabling  even  characters  otherwise  utterly 
incompatible  to  get  on  very  satisfactorily  ?  Indeed,  were 
this  not  well  understood  by  a  great  number  of  very  ex- 
cellent people,  how  miserable  would  be  the  world  ! 
The  Vacations  of  Men       -       -       -      Mail  and  Express 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  the  long  lives 
of  those  who  follow  literary  pursuits,  and  some  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  age  of  writers  have  seen  the  light.  With 
the  familiar  instances  of  Goethe,  Voltaire,  and  a  score  or 
two  more  of  past  days  and  with  the  more  modern  cases  of 
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the  laureate,  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Bailey,  the  author  of 
"  Festus" — long  may  they  live — I  am  not  inclined  to  con- 
cern myself.  With  a  full  sense  of  my  own  incompetency 
to  deal  scientifically  with  the  subject,  I  wish,  nevertheless, 
to  place  matters  on  a  scientific  basis.  All  professions  are 
healthy  as  compared  with  trades.  What  men  are  longer 
lived  than  scientists,  archaeologists— there  is  no  profession 
of  archaeology,  but  let  that  pass— lawyers,  clergymen, 
physicians,  actors  ?  In  some  professions,  notably  the  bar, 
to  which  might  be  added  the  stage,  the  early  training  is 
said,  in  a  half-serious  banter,  to  kill  off  the  weaklings. 
To  some  extend  this  is  true  of  all  professions.  Men  with- 
out self-control  die,  as  a  rule,  young,  whatever  their  occu- 
pations. In  other  cases,  however,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  classes  named  exist  are  the  most  favorable. 
The  two  things  that  most  readily  kill  men  who  attain 
middle  age  are  anxiety  or  loss  of  interest.  The  man  who 
goes  to  bed  not  knowing  whether  a  turn  in  the  market  may 
elevate  him  to  wealth  or  steep  him  in  ruin,  dies  of  soften- 
ing of  the  brain.  He  who  has  made  his  fortune  and  retired 
feels,  unless  he  has  cultivated  a  hobby,  that  he  has  no  place 
in  the  world,  and  dies  of  inanition.  As  a  rule  the  pro- 
fessional man  of  fifty  has  learned  what  he  can  do.  If  he 
is  unfit  for  the  line  he  took,  he  has  slipped  out  of  it ;  if  he 
is  making  a  fortune,  it  is  a  career  full  of  interest  and  with 
little  trouble  or  anxiety  to  himself.  It  is  not  his  own 
case  that  the  barrister  pleads,  the  physician  combats  and 
the  parson  arraigns.  If,  again,  he  is  but  moderately 
successful,  his  earnings,  though  small,  are  pretty  safe.  He 
gets  as  near  an  approximation  to  security  as  fate  in  a  world 
such  as  this  accords,  and  he  may  hope,  barring  exceptional 
circumstances,  that  the  future  will  be  as  the  past.  His 
occupation,  meanwhile,  brings  him  consideration  and  intel- 
ligent surroundings,  and  his  life  is  fairly  and  pleasantly 
varied.  Once  the  philosopher  temperament  is  reached,  the 
combustion  of  life  is  very  rapid. 

The  Individual  Soul  ....  Harper' t  Jiasar 
You  fancy  that  you  are  inseparable  from  your  husband, 
your  wife,  your  child.  Yet,  after  all,  how  near  one  another 
arc  you  ?  Apart  you  are  by  all  the  breadth  and  spaces  of 
individuality.  You  sit  before  each  other,  and  if  you  were 
walled  up  alive  and  alone  you  could  hardly  be  more  inac- 
cessible to  each  other,  more  remote  from  each  other. 
Have  you  the  least  idea  of  what  is  passing  in  that  brain 
before  you — what  memories,  in  which  you  have  no  share, 
at  this  moment  sweep  through  it  ?  What  old  sorrow, 
glooming  again  at  some  chance  encounter  of  sound  or 
scent,  casts  its  shadow  over  the  eye  for  an  instant,  and  you 
have  no  sympathy  with  it.  What  old  joy  makes  the  heart 
beat  more  quickly  and  you  know  nothing  of  it !  With  the 
best  desires  for  union,  for  complete  knowledge  of  each 
other,  for  absolute  confidence,  for  life  melting  into  life,  a 
thousand  inextricable,  inexplicable  little  threads  catch  and 
hold  you  in  their  meshes,  imprison  you,  lead  you  and  keep 
you  apart.  The  mother,  too,  who  thinks  her  little  daughter 
is  utterly  at  one  with  her,  has  never  a  thought  unshared 
with  her,  might  find,  could  she  but  penetrate  the  recesses 
of  the  child's  heart,  a  life  as  distinct  from  the  outer  one, 
lived  all  unconsciously,  but  a  necessary  fact  of  identity  and 
individual  development  and  growth,  as  the  ripening  seed 
is  distinct  from  the  corolla  of  the  flower.  Many  of  these 
souls  desire  and  long  to  approach  each  other,  to  be  known, 
to  become  a  part  each  of  the  other,  to  lay  aside  this  lone- 
liness. But  yet  it  is  in  loneliness  they  must  tread  the  wine 
press  of  their  sufferings,  only  in  less  loneliness  must  drink 
their  draught  of  joy — a  loneliness  that  can  only  be  laid 
aside  with,  life,  if  even  then.  And  the  most  awe-inspiring 
fact  of  all  this  loneliness  is  the  loneliness  of  death  at  last, 


the  going  down  alone  into  the  depths  of  the  dark  river,  the 
proof  of  its  cold  waters,  the  moment  when  neither  pitying 
face  nor  loving  lips  nor  helping  hand  can  reach  us,  the 
entrance  into  the  unknown ;  alone  but  for  the  trust  that  as 
we  came  into  this  world  only  to  be  met  by  loving  arms,  it 
is  loving  arms  again  that  shall  meet  us  there  ;  alone  unless 
a  great  hope  walks  with  us,  a  hope  which  must  also  have 
walked  with  us  here  if  we  would  have  its  companionship 
when  the  waters  close  around  us,  without  which  the  lone- 
liness is  indeed  appalling,  but  with  which  it  ceases  to  be 
known,  or  to  be  felt,  or  to  exist. 

A  Problem  to  Sohie  -  -  The  Washington  Republican 
Will  some  kind  soul  inform  the  Republican  why  it  is 
that  all  the  people  who  go  to  theaters  don't  some  time,  by 
accident,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  go  on  the  same  night  ? 
Why  it  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  it  often  happens 
that  the  house  is  just  evenly  filled  every  night  ?  Why  is  it 
that  the  receipts  for  a  whole  week  do  not  vary  more  than 
$10  or  $12,  and  seldom  more  than  $50  on  a  night  f  In  a 
city  like  New  York  or  London,  a  piece  often  has  a  run  of 
six  months  or  a  year,  with  full  houses  all  the  time,  but 
very  few,  if  any,  turned  away.  How  is  it  that  audiences 
of  just  such  a  particular  size  will  distribute  themselves 
over  such  a  large  period  ?  What  law  is  it  that  regulates 
the  attendance  at  the  theaters  and  makes  the  audiences 
almost  uniform  ?  There  can't  be  an  understanding  among 
the  people  as  to  who  will  go  and  who  will  not.  The  size 
of  the  audience  is  in  one  sense  purely  accidental,  and  the 
puzzle  is,  how  a  series  of  accidents  can  be  of  so  uniform  a 
character.  Why  is  it  that  sometimes  everybody  doesn't 
conclude  to  go  Monday  night  or  Wednesday  night,  or 
some  other  particular  time  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  an 
accident  of  that  kind  should  not  happen  ?  And  yet  it 
never  does  happen.  It  roust  be  by  some  unseen,  unknown, 
mystic  influence  that  the  theatergoers  of  a  community  ap- 
portion themselves  to  the  various  nights  of  the  week,  so 
that  the  attendance  shall  be  about  the  same  each  night. 
Astrology  and  Science  —  Prof.  Proctor—  Pkilaxitlphia  Times 

There  arc  many  even  in  these  days  who  have  a  lingering 
affection  for  the  fancies  of  the  astrologers  of  old.  Astrol- 
ogy was  for  so  many  years  a  part  of  religion  that  we  can- 
not wonder  to  find  it  still  possessing  attractions  for  the 
more  emotional  and  less  reasoning  folk.  It  was  but  yes- 
terday, as  it  were,  that  even  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
gifted  among  men  accepted  the  influence  of  the  stars  as 
scarcely  to  be  doubted.  Francis  Bacon  was  a  firm  believer 
in  astral  influences,  though  he  rejected  the  absurdities  of 
the  popular  astrology  of  his  day.  And  a  greater  than 
Bacon,  one  William  Shakespeare,  refers  repeatedly  to  stel- 
lar influences  as  real,  nay,  definitely  says  in  the  fifteenth 
sonnet  that  in  his  belief  the  world  'this  huge  state,  he 
calls  it) 

— presented!  naught,  but  »how» 
W hereon  the  start  in  secret  influence  comment. 

If  men  like  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  antipodal  in  their 
ways  of  viewing  things — one  the  master  analyst,  the  other, 
and  the  greater,  a  master  in  synthesis  (the  poetic  or  cre- 
ative faculty) — thus  held  kindred  views  in  favor  of  astrology, 
so  short  a  while  since  as  three  centuries  ago,  can  we  won- 
der if  many  should  still  have  faith  in  doctrines  which  have 
been  in  vogue  among  all  civilized  races  for  many  thousands 
of  years,  and  had  been  part  of  the  religion  of  the  most  civ- 
ilized races  of  their  time,  the  old  Egyptians  and  Assyrians, 
during  a  period  compared  with  which  the  duration  of  the 
European  nations  seems  but  brief,  the  history  of  America 
but  as  a  breath.  Has  science  disproved  the  imagined  influ- 
ences of  the  stare  ?   Science  has  no  more  done  this  than 
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she  has  disproved  (what  I  believe  no  student  of  science 
has  ever  cared  to  attack)  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  and  the  life  everlasting.  What  science  has 
done  has  been  simply  to  show  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  not  what  they  were  thought  to  be  when  men  attributed 
to  this  orb  influence  on  the  mind,  to  that  other  rule  over 
the  body ;  to  this  planet  sway  in  love,  to  that  chief  rule  in 
war;  to  these  orbs  influences  for  good,  to  those  potent 
powers  for  working  evil.  The  basis  on  which  men  of  old 
built  their  ideas  about  the  influences  of  the  planets  has 
been  shown  to  be  altogether  wanting  in  solidity  and  con- 
sistency. If,  however,  any  believers  in  the  old  ideas  about 
the  stars  should  say  to  the  student  of  science,  "  May  not 
these  ideas  be  sound  though  the  reasoning  on  which  they 
are  based  is  unsound  ? "  the  student  of  science  cannot 
answer  absolutely  "  No."  All  he  can  say  is,  the  thing  is 
so  utterly  unlikely  that  nothing  but  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  in  its  favor  would  render  it  even  worth 
thinking  about  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence at  all  in  its  favor,  but  a  rather  overwhelming  mass 
of  evidence  against  it,  if  only  we  thought  it  worth  while  to 
use  such  evidence  to  disprove  what  nobody  believes  who 
is  competent  to  form  an  opinion  for  himself. 
Mental  Overwork  -  -  ■  The  London  Lancet 
Some  interesting,  though  not  novel,  observations  on  the 
symptoms  of  mental  fatigue  were  discussed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Society.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  goes  to  prove  that  weariness  of  mind, 
the  result  of  work,  like  other  forms  of  exhaustion,  is  recog- 
nizable under  the  two  different  though  related  aspects  of 
irritability  and  of  incapacity.  Further  careful  inquiry  into 
the  same  subject  would  probably  show  that,  here  as  else- 
where, the  former  of  these  conditions  is  introductory  to 
the  latter,  and  is  the  natural  sequel  of  that  stage  of  appar- 
ently successful  overaction  which  is  seen  when  an  organ 
still  fully  capable  is  unduly  stimulated.  The  observations 
referred  to  were  culled  from  a  series  of  reports  by  school 
teachers,  and  included  details  of  their  own  sensations  as 
well  as  of  the  children  under  their  care.  The  signs  of 
mental  irritability  were  apparent  in  sleeplessness  and  ner- 
vous laughter ;  of  fatigue,  in  sleepiness  and  incapacity  for 
task  work.  Lolling,  yawning  and  a  languid  manner  told 
that  the  will  was  flagging.  Headache  suggested  overstrain 
in  study  combined  with  defective  ventilation,  and  perhaps 
a  too-sparing  diet ;  while  some  curious  facts  bearing  on 
the  causation  of  color  blindness  and  somnambulism  were 
also  noted.  Thus,  in  one  case  the  blue-color  perception 
was  for  a  time  obliterated,  and  the  sufferer  from  this  defect 
found  herself  painting  ivy  leaves  a  bright  orange  *,  while  in 
another  a  student,  having  retired  to  rest  on  the  eve  of  an 
examination,  awoke  at  his  desk  to  find  that  he  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  drawing  humorous  cartoons  relating  to  a 
former  conversation.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  cere- 
bral irritation  due  to  overwork,  which  suggests  a  somewhat 
close  connection  between  dreaming  and  somnambulism, 
and  affords  a  clue  to  the  physiology  of  the  latter  condition. 
Overwork,  both  mental  and  bodily,  is  at  once  the  most 
general  and  the  least  regarded  form  of  illness  to  which  we 
are  liable  in  the  present  age.  Do  what  we  may,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  escape  from  it  ;  but  there  is,  at  all  events, 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  recognize  its  features. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  also  to  a  consider- 
able extent  a  preventable  evil,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter 
for  satisfaction  that  this  fact  is  not  ignored  by  the  reforming 
party  in  the  Legislature.  Its  treatment  in  individual  cases 
requires  chiefly  that  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  two  great 
essentials  of  timely  rest  and  wholesome  diet.  Work,  how- 
ever irksome,  may,  it  is  generally  allowed,  be  undertaken 


on  a  very  liberal  scale,  if  it  is  not  too  continuous,  but  is 
broken  by  timely  and  adequate  intervals  of  rest.  The 
value  of  a  plain  and  liberal  dietary  is  hardly  less,  and  we 
may  take  it  as  a  maxim  for  the  times  that,  so  long  as  appe- 
tite and  sleep  are  unimpaired,  there  is  no  dangerous  degree 
of  overwork,  and  conversely,  that  a  failure  in  cither  of  these 
respects  should  be  regarded  as  a  warning  signal,  to  which 
attention  should  be  paid  by  relieving  the  strain  of  exertion. 
Men  who  Succeed  ....  Philadelphia  Press 
Little  in  the  great  field  covered  by  the  Sunday  Press  in 
the  past  six  months  has  excited  the  interest  awakened  by 
the  answers  of  successful  men  in  Philadelphia  to  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  them  upon  the  conditions  of  success. 
The  kind  of  men  who  succeed,  and  the  chance  of  success 
are  embraced  in  the  not  less  interesting  inquiry  just  made 
and  printed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  of  Worcester.  Worces- 
ter is  a  quiet,  conservative  place,  of  steady  life,  large  capi- 
tal, and  stable  business.  It  is  a  place  in  which  one  would 
be  likely  to  assume  that  the  sons  of  rich  and  successful 
men  would  probably  grow  to  fill  the  place,  wealth  and  work 
of  their  fathers.  But  Mr.  Walker  found  that  the  sort  of 
men  who  succeed  are  the  new  men.  In  1840  Worcester 
had  30  leading  manufacturers,  of  whom  28  began  as  jour- 
neymen and  2  as  sons  of  manufacturers.  Of  75  manufac- 
turers in  1850,  6  only  were  sons  of  manufacturers,  only 
6  of  107  in  i860,  and  of  176  manufacturers  in  1878,  only 
15.  The  chance  that  the  head  of  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness will  be  reached  by  the  son  of  an  owner  in  Worcester 
for  forty  years  has  been  pretty  steadily  about  one  in  ten  of 
the  total  chances  of  going  to  the  head.  As  the  sons  of 
manufacturers  in  Worcester  in  1840  could  not  have  been, 
taking  30  manufacturers  as  the  number,  1  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  the  chances  for  success  for  them  was  above 
the  average,  but  not  so  far  above  as  to  discourage  young 
men  without  this  good  fortune.  The  chance  that  property 
will  stay  two  generations  in  one  family  seems  also  to  be 
about  one  in  ten  in  Worcester.  Of  the  30  manufacturers 
in  1840,  14  of  whom  died  or  retired  with  property,  only  3 
in  1888  had  left  sons  with  money  ;  of  the  75  in  1850,  the 
sons  of  only  6  survive  now;  and  of  107  in  1860,8  only 
were  represented  by  sons  in  the  business  world  of  Worces- 
ter twenty-eight  years  later.  The  business  field  at  any 
given  year  is  apt  to  look  to  young  men  as  if  all  the  leading 
places  were  filled  by  men  whose  sons  were  certain  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  likely  to  take  the  places  of 
their  fathers.  But  there  is  not  over  one  chance  in  ten 
that  this  will  take  place,  and  scarcely  this  that  wealth  will 
be  left  by  those  who  inherit  it ;  while  of  those  in  business 
on  any  date,  one-fourth  drop  out  in  five  years,  one-half  in 
ten,  and  two-thirds  in  fifteen  years.  Nine  places  out  of 
ten  thirty  years  hence  are  therefore  open  to  those  who  to- 
day have  nothing.  What  sort  of  men  will  these  be  ?  Out 
of  56  leading  business  men  in  Worcester  in  1845,  61  per 
cent,  were  church  members,  27  churchgoers  and  it  non- 
religious.  The  first  class  remained  in  business  an  average 
of  14 $  years,  the  next  11 4,  and  the  last  five,  the  general 
average  being  12$,  so  that  in  Worcester  it  is  literally  true 
of  the  non-religious  in  business  that  they  "  shall  not  live 
out  half  their  days."  Of  157  men  in  business  in  Worcester 
in  1870,  in  the  permanent  lines  of  traffic,  5  out  of  6  were 
either  church  members  or  churchgoers,  and  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  in  1885,  when  62  had  gone  out  of  business, 
the  proportion  remained  the  same.  Either  the  time  is  not 
long  enough  for  a  fair  average  or  religion  is  a  less  import- 
ant factor  now  than  forty  years  ago.  These  facts  suffi- 
ciently show,  at  least  for  a  small  city,  how  little  inherited 
wealth  acts  as  a  factor  in  success,  how  wide  the  field  of 
success  to  the  new  man,  and  how  generally  it  is  occupied 
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by  those  in  some  way  identified  with  church  life.  The 
proportions,  doubtless,  'vary  elsewhere,  and  in  a  place  like 
Philadelphia  inherited  wealth  is  a  more  powerful  factor 
than  in  a  smaller  place.  Of  the  thirty-five  persons  who  re- 
turned incomes  of  over  $100,000,  in  1864,  in  this  city,  nine- 
tenths  are  to-day  represented  by  descendants  enjoying 
wealth,  and  two-thirds  of  these  are  in  active  business. 
The  proportion  is  about  the  same  in  different  classes  down 
to  $75,000 ;  but  in  the  ranks  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  the 
gaps  are  numerous  after  twenty-four  years.  In  great  cities 
money  is  lost  with  as  much  rapidity  as  it  is  made.  There 
is  no  fiction  so  groundless  as  the  one  that  the  chances  are 
all  gone.  There  was  more  money  made  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  real  estate  than  in  the  previous  fifteen,  and  more  in 
that  than  in  the  fifteen  before,  and  more  will  be  made  in  the 
next  fifteen  than  in  the  last  This  is  true  in  every  trade, 
And  we  venture  to  say  that  not  in  one  case  out  of  ten  will 
it  be  made  by  the  sons  of  those  having  money  now. 
An  Idea  of  Solar  Energy     -      -  The  A'ew  York  Sun 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  arriving  at  an  idea  of  the 
-enormous  energy  of  the  sun  (says  a  writer  in  the  Scots- 
man) is  by  measuring  the  amount  of  heat  which  his  rays 
are  capable  of  generating  ;  and  further,  by  our  knowledge 
of  the  relation  which  exists  between  heat  and  mechanical 
work,  we  are  able  at  once  to  estimate  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  sun  is  capable  of  doing,  and  also  the  quantity 
of  energy  he  must  be  losing  year  by  year.  By  suitable 
arrangements  we  can  cause  a  certain  quantity  of  his  radia- 
tion to  be  absorbed  by  water  or  other  substance,  and  note 
the  rise  of  temperature  which  results,  and  as  we  know  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  each  degree  of  temperature  in 
water,  for  instance,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  calculation  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  sun's  total  energy.  Like  every- 
thing else  connected  with  this  wonderful  body,  figures 
give  us  no  adequate  conception  of  his  energy,  and  various 
illustrations  have  been  used  by  different  investigators. 
Thus,  Herschel  considered  it  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
ice  which  it  would  melt  in  a  given  time,  and  states  that  the 
amount  of  heat  which  the  earth  receives  when  the  sun  is 
overhead  would  melt  an  inch  thickness  of  ice  in  two  hours 
and  thirteen  minutes.  From  this  it  can  be  calculated  that 
if  the  body  of  the  sun  were  entirely  surrounded  by  a  sheet 
of  ice  on  its  surface  of  more  than  a  mile  in  thickness,  the 
sun's  heat  would  entirely  melt  this  coating  of  ice  in  the 
same  time — namely,  two  hours  and  thirteen  minutes. 
Professor  Young  uses  an  even  more  striking  illustration. 
He  says :  "  If  we  could  build  up  a  solid  column  of  ice 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter,  spanning  the  inconceivable  abyss  of  95,000.000 
miles,  and  if  then  the  sun  should  concentrate  his  power 
upon  it,  it  would  dissolve  and  melt,  not  in  an  hour,  nor  in 
a  minute,  but  in  a  single  second  ;  one  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum, and  it  would  be  water  ;  seven  more,  and  it  would 
be  dissipated  in  vapor."  Of  course,  of  this  enormous 
-quantity  of  heat  the  earth  receives  but  a  very  small  fraction. 
The  remainder,  except,  of  course,  what  the  other  planets 
receive,  passes  away  into  space,  and  is  lost  for  ever,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  to  the  solar  system.  If  we  estimate 
in  mechanical  power  what  we  do  receive,  we  find  this  to  be 
on  each  square  foot  of  surface  equivalent,  on  the  average, 
to  about  fifty  tons  raised  a  mile  high  yearly,  or  to  one 
horse-power  continuously  acting,  to  every  thirty  square 
feet  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  by  this  enormous  supply 
of  energy  that  the  whole  world  is  kept  alive  and  active.  It 
keeps  us  warm,  and  drives  our  steam-engines  and  water- 
wheels  ;  it  circulates  our  atmosphere,  and  brings  us  rain  and 
snow  in  due  season  ;  it  grows  and  nourishes  our  plants  and 
animals.  It  is  the  source  of  almost  every  earthly  blessing 
12 


Mow  to  be  Ruined  The  National  Review 

The  doctrine  of  the  "  maturity  of  the  chances,"  com- 
bined with  the  doctrine  of  the  "  vein  of  luck,"  advanced 
by  the  deported  gambler  (and  rogue)  Steinmeta  as  the 
two  fundamental  principles  for  successful  gambling,  curi- 
ously illustrate  the  utter  inability  of  the  gambling  mind  to 
reason  soundly.  One  doctrine  really  means  that  the  luck 
must  change,  not  telling  the  gambler  whether  it  will  change 
sooner  or  later ;  the  other  really  means  that  luck  may  be 
trusted  not  to  change  for  a  while,  not  telling  the  gambler 
how  long  that  "  while  "  may  be  trusted  to  last.  And  the 
poor  simpleton,  for  even  gambling  rogues  like  Steinmeta 
are  but  simpletons  at  bottom,  cannot  see  that  the  two  doc- 
trines necessarily  fill  the  record  for  all  possible  events,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  utterly  valueless  in  considering  the 
chances  for  any  particular  event  or  series  of  events.  What- 
ever happens,  one  or  the  other  law  must  be  justified,  but 
gamblers  rejoice  at  this  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the  two 
laws  instead  of  seeing  that  it  proves  both  to  be  worthless. 
Does  a  gambler  who  has  been  lucky  win  afresh  ?  then  the 
gamblers  around  see  in  the  case  an  illustration  of  the  "  vein 
of  luck."  Does  the  luck  change  ?  then  they  proclaim,  with 
equal  wisdom,  their  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  maturity 
of  the  chances."  They  may  not  use  these  precise  words  ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  words  may  be  anything  but  precise  ; 
in  one  case  they  may  say,  "  He  has  the  devil's  own  luck," 
and  in  the  other  they  may  swear  lustily  because,  having 
backed  his  luck,  they  have  lost  money.  But  the  ideas  are 
there  all  the  same.  And  since  every  single  experience  of 
every  gambler  is  bound  to  confirm  his  belief  that  luck  will 
either  change  or  continue  unchanged,  his  faith  in  the  fun- 
damental idiocies  of  gambling,  the  "  vein  of  luck  "  and  the 
"  maturity  of  the  chances,"  grows  constantly  in  strength 
and  fervor.  The  belief  that  in  the  long  run  luck  must  run 
even  is  not  quite  so  obviously  misleading  as  either  of  the 
two,  the  combination  of  which  it  really  represents.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  in  a  sense  ;  but  it  is  misleading  all  the  same. 
It  means  so  much  less  than  believers  in  it  imagine !  Con- 
sider how  little  it  really  promises.  If  the  gambler  when  he 
loses  assures  himself  on  the  strength  of  this  law  that  he 
must  one  day  recover  all  he  has  lost,  what  an  argument  he 
should  find  in  that  against  gambling !  For  what  earthly 
use  can  there  be  in  continuing  a  process  which,  if  con- 
tinued long  enough,  is  bound  to  land  you  where  you  began? 
But  the  fatal  trouble  about  this  article  of  the  gambler's 
faith  is,  that  it  says  nothing  about  a  beginning.  It  applies 
to  every  stage  of  his  progress,  in  or  out  of  pocket. 

A  Chinese  Compositor  •  The  Calcutta  Gazette 

To  see  a  Chinese  compositor  "  setting  up  "  is  a  sight. 
His  case  flanks  him  on  three  sides,  and  slopes  from  the 
ground  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet.  The  type-boxes 
number  hundreds,  and  even  then  he  has  to  have  recourse 
to  a  type-cutter  every  now  and  then  for  some  character 
in  the  manuscript  which  he  has  not  in  his  case,  and  which 
must  be  cut  for  him.  The  Chinese  type-cutter  is  usually 
a  surprisingly  expert  artificer.  The  business  of  a  Chinese 
sub-editor  is  rendered  more  lively  by  the  fact  that  each 
word  in  Chinese  is  a  unit  in  itself  and  not  made  up  of  let- 
ters. His  work  comprises  altering  the  vocabulary  so 
as  to  suit  his  supply  of  ready-made  characters  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and  this  is  no  easy  matter  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  papers  try  generally  to  follow  the  high-flown  style 
of  the  classics,  and  the  writers  strive  to  display  their  knowl- 
edge very  often  by  the  use  of  words  of  "  learned  length 
and  thundering  sound,"  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  pig- 
tailed  "sub,"  who  ruthlessly  substitutes  every-day  lan- 
guage for  the  studied  elegancies  of  the  leader-writers. 
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Equatorial—  Tracy  Robinson — Travellers  Record 
My  soul  awakes  when  the  jaguar  wakes, 

As  (he  sun  withdraws  his  ray  ; 
Throws  off  the  day  and  awakes  and  shakes, 
With  a  jaguar-hunger  for  prey  ; 

Awakes  from  the  dull  routine,  and 

Its  so  fiercely  burning  thirst 
In  the  west,  where  the  crimson 

Bathe  the  isles  of  gold  immersed. 


In  the  sunset  first  its  fierce  hunger  and  thirst 

Does  my  craving  soul  allay. 
Where  mid  gleams  of  glory  burst  on  burst, 

Night  folds  away  the  day  ; 

Then  far  afloat  on  the  sea  remote 
Where  fringes  of  rain-clouds  trail. 

Or  near  the  shore  where  a  silent  boat 
Sails  past  with  a  palm-branch  sail. 

Down  where  the  deck  of  the  cyclone  wreck 

Is  rotting  upon  the  reef, 
The  red  waves  rise  like  a  serpent's  neck, 

And  recoil  like  a  guilty  thief. 

And  east,  in  the  East !  Did  ever  wild  beast, 

In  the  rage  of  a  caged  unrest. 
Turn  east  and  west,  and  west  and  east. 

As  I  turn  east  and  west  ? 

For  a  full  moon  rides  the  azure  tides. 

And  pours  down  the  airy  way 
Floods  gossamer  soft  as  the  veil  that  hides 

A  queen  on  her  bridal  day  ! 

Klate,  elate  !   When  the  hunter.  Fate, 
Speeds  his  swift  and  deadly  dart,— 

Sate,  with  the  blood  or  sunsets  sate. 
And  of  beauty's  beating  heart,— 

Perhaps  in  a  clime  that  is  more  sublime 

My  semblance  again  may  roam. 
To  prey  on  the  shores  where  Father  Time 

Shall  have  found  an  eternal  home  ! 

A  Presentiment— Edith  S.  Tupper—  Inter-Ocean 
O  fill  the  wine  cup  brimming  o'er  1 

And  drink  to  love  again. 
For  despite  of  music,  jest  and  kiss 
A  thought  comes  full  of  pain. 

That  day  will  surely  dawn,  my  own. 

When  you  and  I  must  part ; 
When  Fate,  with  steady,  cruel  hand. 

Will  tear  us  heart  from  heart. 

When  a  ghastly,  withering  frost,  love. 

Will  blast  the  buds  of  June  ; 
When  our  careless  life's  sweet  song  will  be 

Jangled  and  out  of  tune. 

So  fill  love's  wine  cup  brimming  full, 

Drink  nectar  while  we  may  ; 
Then  let  Fate  bring  whate'er  she  will. 

We  shall  have  had  our  day. 

Cain's  Wife — Sam  T.  Clover — Chicago  ,\'ews 
Where  did  he  get  her  f 

Who  was  her  brother  ? 
Had  she  a  sister  ? 

Had  she  a  mother  ? 
Was  she  pre-Adamic — 

Born  before  history — 
With  her  identity 

Shrouded  in  mystery  ? 


Maid  of  Phoenicia, 

Egypt,  Arabia, 
Africa,  India, 

Or  sun-kissed  Suabia  ? 
Who  was  her  father  ? 

Was  he  a  viking, 
Cruising  about 

Just  to  his  liking  ; 
Out  of  the  Whenceness, 

Over  the  water. 
Into  the  Where, 

Bringing  his  daughter  ? 
Native  of  Norway, 

Denmark  or  Sweden  ? 
Lured  by  the  charms 

Of  the  Garden  of  Eden  ? 
Blonde  or  brunette  ? 

Rounded  or  slender  ? 
Fiery  or  frigid  ? 

Haughty  or  tender  ? 
Why  are  her  graces 

Unknown  to  fame  ? 
Where  did  Cain  meet  her  ? 

What  was  her  name  ? 
Whisper  it  softly— 

Say,  can  it  be 
The  lady  we  seek 

Was  R.  Haggard's  '  She"? 
Tell  me,  ye  sages, 

Students  of  Life, 
Answer  my  query  :— 

Who  was  Cain's  wife  ? 


Spiritualism -Gerritt  Smith- Boston  Transcript 

I  am  weary  to-night ;  I  am  sad, 

And  I  scarce  can  tell  what  has  come  o'er  me  ; 
But  a  shadow  hangs  over  my  soul, 

And  a  specter  seems  flitting  before  me  ; 
And  the  room  with  gray  twilight  is  filled. 

Where,  sad,  and  alone,  I  am  sitting  ; 
While  back  and  forth  out  of  the  gloom 

The  specter  seems  silently  flitting. 

The  face  is  so  wan  and  so  white 

You  would  call  it  the  face  of  a  spirit, 
And  yet.  in  the  darkness  alone, 

I  look  on  it  calmly  nor  fear  it. 
And  the  eyes  that  gaie  into  my  own 

Have  a  look  that  will  haunt  me  forever. 
While  the  sorrowful  lips  part  to  speak. 

And  the  words  I'll  forget  never — never ! 

Like  a  death-knell  they  fall  on  my  soul : 

They're  the  words  that  you  spoke  when  we  parted. 
When  I  knew  it  were  best  you  should  go. 

Though  we  both  must  live  on  broken-hearted. 
When  you  held  my  hand  in  soft  clasp. 

And  I  knew  I  should  love  you  forever. 
Although  when  you  faltered,  "  Farewell !  " 

I  felt  wc  should  meet  again— never. 

Hush  !  listen  !  nor  think  that  I  rave 

When  I  say  :  From  a  shadowy  land 
An  angel  awakens  the  lost 

And  once  more  before  us  they  stand.  « 
The  faces  that  once  we  held  dear, 

That  long  have  been  gone  from  our  view, 
Come,  as  this  dear  face  comes  to-night. 

With  all  the  old  sweetness  wc  knew. 
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This  shadowy  land  is  ihe  Past. 

And  Mcm'ry  the  angel  of  light 
That  brings  to  the  vision  to-<lay 

The  sweet  scenes  of  old  from  its  night. 
So  I  sit  with  my  sad  thoughts,  alone, 

And  picture  your  face  in  the  gloaming  ; 
And  I  know,  though  I  live  in  "  to-day." 

That  my  heart  in  the  Past  still  is  roaming. 

fetter  Men—Wm.  LyU—The  Journalist 
We  pray  that  the  world  grow  better. 

And  we  say  its  roads  are  rough ; 
We  fret  over  fancied  sorrows. 

But  the  world  is  good  enough. 
Springs  the  bright  grain  if  we  sow  it, 

There  is  work  for  hand  and  pen, 
Nature  ever  smiles  on  effort— 

What  we  want  is  better  men. 

By  the  cloud  we  know  the  sunshine  ; 

Smiles  are  sweetest  after  tears  ; 
After  toiling  cometh  resting. 

And  calming  of  our  fears. 
Shall  wc  murmur  that  the  snow  falls — 

Doth  not  Summer  come  again  ? 
Ah  !  this  might  be  half  an  Eden, 

If  we  just  had  better  men. 

When  the  Summer  fails  to  reach  us. 

And  dear  love  shall  lose  its  power. 
When  the  angel,  hope,  refuses 

To  illume  the  darkened  hour. 
We  may  ban  the  world  for  coldness, 

But  our  course  is  clear  till  I 
Let  us  face  toward  its  sunshine 

And  fill  it  with  better  men  ! 


Better  fathers,  friends  and  brothe 

More  its  worth  to  understand  ; 
Better  hearts  toward  each  other, 

And  sometimes  a  helping  hand. 
Never  whimper  of  decadence 

When  misfortune  meets  our  ken, 
The  old  world  will  answer  nobly 

To  the  claims  of  better  men. 

The  Briar  Rote— J.  Af.  B.— Front  Cot t hi 
T  was  a  youth  a  rose-bud  spied. 

Rose-bud  brightly  blowing. 
T  was  so  sweet  and  fresh  beside, 
Bathed  in  dew,  the  hedge-row's  pride. 

Through  its  green  leaves  showing. 
Rose-bud,  rose-bud,  rose-bud  red. 

Rose-bud  brightly  blowing. 

Cried  the  youth^  "  I'll  gather  thee, 

Rose-bud  brightly  blowing." 
Rose-lwid  cried,  "  I'll  pierce  thee  deep. 
Till  at  thought  of  me  you'll  weep. 

See!  my  thorns  I'm  showing." 
Rose-bud.  rose-bud,  rose-bud  red, 

Rose-bud  brightly  blowing. 

But  the  cruel  youth  snapped  off 

Rose-bud  brightly  blowing. 
Pricking  deep,  she  vainly  cried, 
Bowed  her  lovely  head  and  died, 

Heart  with  grief  overflowing. 
Rose-bud.  rose-bud,  rose-bud  red. 

Rose-bud  brightly  blowing. 

A  Special  Correspondent — London  World 
Dear  friend.  I  sit  alone  to  night, 
And  so  to  you  I  fain  would  write  ; 
t  not  in  humdrum  black  and  white. 

With  common  ink  ami  paper. 


Such  words  as  I  would  say  to  you 
Should  blazoned  be  in  tender  hue, 
As  monks  of  old  in  missals  drew 
Initials  tall  and  taper. 

If  I  couldborrow  just  a  part 
Of  all  their  quaint  symbolic  art, 
I  might  translate  what's  in  my  heart. 

Perhaps,  in  fitting  fashion  ; 
But  where's  the  modern  pen  can  hold 
Sufficient  store  of  red  and  gold 
To  paint  this  leaflet,  snowy  cold. 

With  tints  of  pain  or  passion  r 

In  vain  you'll  seek,  then,  on  this  page 
Fair  fancies  from  a  bygone  age  ; 
Yet  if  your  wish  my  thoughts  engage, 

There  is  a  way  of  gleaning 
Love's  golden  grain  that  through  them 
So  do  not  heed  those  written  signs. 
For  you  must  read  between  the  lines 

To  gather  all  my  meaning. 

A  Reflection— Alice  W.  Rollins— Pittsburgh  Bulletin 
So  near  the  mirror  does  it  stand,— 

The  vase  of  peacock  feathers  gay,— 
They  seem  to  bend  from  either  hand 

To  gaze  within  its  depths  all  day. 

They  gaze  and  gaze — but  cannot  see  ! 

The  burnished  bronje,  the  peacock-blues, 
The  shaded  emeralds  and  browns,— 

Naught  does  the  careful  mirror  lose. 

Those  from  the  mirror  gazing  back. 

If  anything  more  charming  seem  ; 
More  wonderful  the  feathery  bronze. 

The  blue-and-emerald  iris-gleam. 

And  yet  they  never,  never  know 

It  is  themselves  so  pictured  there  ; 
They  gaze,  but  cannot  understand 

That  it  is  they  who  are  so  fair. 

Poor  pretty  things  !    I'd  rather  be 

A  little,  just  a  little  plain, 
And  know  just  what  1  really  am, 

Even  with  a  conscious  pang  of  pain. 

I'd  rather  sec,  and  understand. 
And  suffer,— in  deep  passion  whirled,— 

Than  be  as  fair  and  calm  as  they. 
With  no  sensation  in  the  world. 


The  Dreamers— Arthur  O'Shaughnessy— Washington  Crilit 
We  are  the  music  makers. 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams. 
Wandering  by  lone  sea-breakers. 

And  sitting  by  desolate  streams  ; 
World  losers  and  world  forsaken 

On  whom  the  pale  moon  gleams ; 
Yet  we  are  the  movers  and  shakers 

Of  the  world  forever,  it  seems. 

With  wonderful  deathless  ditties 
We  build  up  the  world's  great  cities, 

And  out  of  a  fabulous  story 

We  fashion  an  empire's  glory  ; 
One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure. 

Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown  ; 
And  three,  with  a  new  song's  measure. 

Can  trample  a  kingdom  down. 

A  breath  of  our  inspiration 
Is  the  life  of  each  generation  ; 

A  wondrous  thing  of  our  dreaming, 

Unearthly,  impossible  seeming. 
The  soldier,  the  king,  and  the  peasant 

Are  working  together  in  one. 
Till  our  dreams  shall  become  their  present 

And  their  work  in  the  world  be  done. 

' 
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TURNING  THE  LEAVES— BOOK  CHAT  AND  GOSSIP 


America  will  not  produce  a  book  like  Robert  Elsmere  for 
years  to  come.  Every  sentence  is  flavored  with  the  ripe- 
ness of  centuries.  It  reflects  like  a  mirror  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  English  race,  of  which  we  as  yet 
have  no  personal  conception — the  deep  sense  of  life's  seri- 
ousness and  of  responsibility  to  one's  fellow  creatures.  The 
American  lives  for  himself,  primarily,  consistently,  exclus- 
ively :  the  advanced,  thoughtful  Englishman  realizes  that  he 
is  but  a  component  part  of  a  vast  structure,  and  his  indi- 
viduality is  abased  before  his  sense  of  duty  to  that  struct- 
ure's preservation  and  perfecting.  The  key-note  of  the 
book  is  theology,  a  question  with  whose  froth  an  American 
writer  may  concern  himself,  but  never  with  the  substance. 
We  arc  too  light  and  impatient  to  wrestle  with  problems 
which  are  reaching  their  old  age  hand  in  hand  with  older 
civilizations.  The  book  itself  is  most  interesting,  although 
padded  out  to  the  three-volume  length.  Still  the  padding 
is  in  true  George  Eliot  style,  and  a  fine,  cultivated  intellect 
makes  us  forget  the  want  of  incident  There  are  a  large 
number  of  characters,  but  all  are  carefully  handled  and  each 
stands  out  with  the  sharp  individuality  of  Robert  Elsmere 
himself.  The  most  delightful  character  is  old  Mrs.  Els- 
mere, but  there  is  only  a  flash  of  her  ;  she  is  gone  just  as 
we  have  begun  to  want  more.  The  enthusiastic,  aspiring, 
faulty,  human  Elsmere  ;  the  saintly,  narrow,  self-reliant, 
tender  Catherine ;  the  passionate,  ambitious,  foolish,  wo- 
manly Rose  ;  the  burnt-out,  morbid,  self-conscious  egotist, 
Langham,  are  characters  drawn  with  such  vividness,  such 
bold,  sure  strokes,  that  they  will  abide.  Altogether  the 
book  is  the  most  remarkable  which  England  has  produced 
for  many  years,  and  the  patience  with  which  the  mass  of 
detail  is  slowly  and  sequentially  evolved  is  enough  to 
stagger  the  airy  American  author.  But  what  will  endear 
it  to  every  reader,  literary  or  otherwise,  is  the  intense, 
uncovered  human  nature  which  throbs  and  pulsates 
through  every  line.  They  live  and  breathe,  those  people, 
and  they  scale  the  heights  and  writhe  in  the  depths. 

It  is  well  that  Lucas  Malet  made  her  reputation  on 
Colonel  Enderby's  Wife.  Had  she  begun  with  A  Council 
of  Perfection  she  would  have  had  to  wait  longer  for  it. 
This  latest  effort  of  a  bright  woman's  pen  is  that  dreary 
infliction  known  as  a  study  of  character.  Miss  Casteen, 
her  father,  her  friends,  her  volatile  lover  are  all  studies ; 
nice,  neat,  correct,  conscientious  studies.  But  with  that 
all  is  said.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  plot,  not  an  incident 
worthy  of  the  name,  not  even  a  fine  descriptive  passage. 
One  is  so  bored  by  the  time  he  gets  to  the  end  of  the 
book  that  he  does  not  even  feel  sorry  for  ihe  heroine. 
Although-the  author  occasionally  drops  into  colloquialisms 
her  style  is  generally  above  the  average.  She  lacks  passion 
and  poetry,  and  sense  of  the  picturesque,  but  she  is  clear, 
concise  and  without  a  doubt  intellectual. 


The  following — as  told  by  one  of  the  Lippincotts — is  an 
amusing  commentary  on  human  nature.  For  a  month  after 
its  appearance  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  fell  perfectly  flat. 
Never  had  there  been  a  number  of  the  magazine  which 
promised  to  be  such  a  dead  failure.  People  who  began  it 
could  not  read  it  through  ;  considered  it  too  stupid  for 
discussion,  and  never  thought  of  calling  it  risque.  The 
one  commentary  on  it  was,  "  Stuff  !  "  Then  the  Critic 
appeared  with  the  following  remark  :  "  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  American  mother  will  allow  her  daughter  to  read 
The  Quick  or  the  Dead."  The  papers  immediately 
pounced  upon  the  neglected  <i"n -,  took  up  Miss  Gilder's 


war-cry,  devoted  columns  to  the  "  immorality  "  of  t 
guileless  of  books,  and  the  result  was  an  enormo 
The  three  Old-English  stories  by  the  same  author,  which 
are  altogether  proper,  have  had  no  sale  to  speak  of. 

Edgar  Fawcett's  Confessions  of  Claude  is  about  to 
receive  the  honor  of  being  translated  into  the  French  for 
the  Journal  des  Debats.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  story  to  suit 
the  French  palate.  There  is  insanity,  jealousy,  murder, 
hanging,  and  a  good  deal  more  psychological  burrowings 
in  the  morbid  field — all  of  which  is  treated  with  the  light, 
masterly  touch  which  only  two  or  three  of  our  writers  have 
managed  to  acquire  from  the  French. 

What  is  The  Adventuress,  and  who  is  the  author  ?  Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  May  the  Herald  contained  a  cablegram 
from  England  which  stated  that  the  reading  public  were 
very  much  excited  over  the  coming  publication  of  The 
Adventuress.  The  book  was  described  as  being  far  bolder 
and  more  clever  than  As  In  a  Looking-Glass,  and  it  was 
hinted  that  many  of  its  characters  were  drawn  from  living 
and  well-known  persons.  Aroused  by  this  news,  one  of 
the  leading  book-sellers  of  New  York  cabled  to  his  London 
agents  to  send  out  a  copy  of  the  book  as  soon  as  it  was 
published,  or  if  the  cost  was  not  more  than  three  shillings, 
to  send  fifty.  An  answer  was  received  stating  that  no  such 
book  was  announced,  or  known.  A  letter  was  then  written 
urging  further  inquiry,  and  the  answer  again  stated  that  no 
such  work  could  be  found.  Is  it  that  Mr.  Oakey  Hall  has 
played  a  joke  upon  his  literary  friends  in  this  country,  or 
is  there  a  book  called  The  Adventuress  in  existence  but 
printed  for  private  circulation  only  ? 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  book  manu- 
facturing is  The  Restigouche  and  its  Salmon  Fishing,  by 
Dean  Sage,  published  by  David  Douglass,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  printed  by  T.  and  A.  Constable,  of  which  a  few 
copies  have  found  their  way  to  New  York.  The  edition 
was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  five  copies,  twenty-five 
for  sale  in  England,  twenty-five  for  sale  in  this  country, 
fifty  for  presentation,  and  five  for  libraries.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  $1 15.00  per  copy.  It  is  a  large  octavo  volume, 
printed  upon  thick,  clear  linen  paper,  with  wide  margins  ; 
bound  in  black  canvas-like  cloth,  with  the  interleaves  of 
green.  The  etchings  and  engravings  were  done  by  George 
Reid,  R.S.A.,  Stephen  Parrish,  Mrs.  Lea-Merritt,  Bum- 
Murdock,  C.  A.  Piatt,  Henry  Sandham,  John  Adam,  C. 
O.  Murray,  J.  Wycliffe  Taylor,  G.  S.  Ferrier,  and  Francis 
Barlow,  and  are  from  photographs  and  sketches  taken  on 
the  famous  river.  The  views  of  the  salmon  pools,  of  the 
old  moose  standing  in  the  alders,  of  the  spearing  by  torch- 
light, of  the  camp  and  of  the  river  by  moonlight  are  all 
exquisitely  beautiful.  That  of  the  camp  fire  is  too  dark  to 
be  effective.  Taking  the  work  altogether,  it  is  the  hand- 
somest book  of  the  season,  and  it  makes  one  sad  to  hear 
that  the  etchings  have  been  destroyed. 

Of  all  the  writers  brought  out  by  the  Nihilist  movement 
in  Russia  no  one  has  produced  a  greater  effect  by  his 
writings  than  Stepniak,  the  Son  of  the  Steppe.  He  has 
shown  a  more  cosmopolitan  cast  of  thought  than  his  con- 
temporaries, and  while  intensely  Russian  in  his  works  has 
been  able  to  speak  to  English  and  Americans  in  a  way  that 
no  other  Nihilistic  writer  has  yet  done.  For  a  long  time 
after  his  Russia  Under  the  Tsars,  Underground  Russia, 
and  The  Russian  War  Cloud  were  published  no  one  knew 
who  he  was.    His  identity  was 
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behind  his  nom  de  plume.  Mr.  Lawrence  Hutton  in  Lit- 
erary Notes,  published  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  July, 
gives  the  following  information  about  htm  : 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  now  that  he  (Stcpniak) 
is  Mikhail  DragomanofT,  formerly  a  professor  in  Kiev  Uni- 
versity in  South  Russia.  He  is  of  a  noble  family  of  Cossack 
origin,  and  was  born  in  1841.  Driven  from  his  native 
land  for  political  reasons  in  1876,  he  settled  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  he  began  the  publication  of  Socialistic 
books,  devoting  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  close  study 
of  the  language,  literature,  history  and  ethnology  of  his 
native  country.  Latterly,  finding  a  temporary  home  with 
his  wife  in  London,  he  has  written  for  the  press  of  Eng- 
land valuable  papers  upon  the  subject  nearest  his  heart 

His  first  book,  Russia  Under  the  Tsars,  was  translated 
by  William  Westall  and  produced  a  genuine  sensation. 
His  arraignment  of  the  government  of  the  great  empire 
of  the  North  was  a  terrible  one,  all  the  more  severe  for  the 
quiet  way  in  which  it  was  written.  He  seldom,  if  ever, 
allowed  himself  to  descend  into  invective  ;  he  contented 
himself  with  a  statement  of  facts.  In  his  Underground 
Russia  he  showed  more  clearly  his  sympathy  with  the  Ter- 
rorists, and  gave  a  number  of  sketches  of  the  more  promi- 
nent members  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Revolutionary 
party.  When  the  rumors  of  war  became  so  prevalent  two 
years  ago  Stepniak  brought  out  his  Russian  War  Cloud,  in 
which  he  pictured  that  country  as  a  constant  menace  to 
Europe,  "  a  Caliban,"  he  said,  "  under  the  control  of  that 
Prospero  with  three  hairs  on  his  head,  Prince  Bismarck." 
He  pointed  out  the  value  to  Prussian  absolutism  of  the 
Russian  government,  as  it  is  now,  in  terse  sentences  which 
fairly  cut  like  knives.  And  now  he  has  turned  his  attention 
to  the  peasantry  of  Russia  in  his  latest  book,  The  Russian 
Peasantry ;  their  Agrarian  Condition,  Social  Life  and  Reli- 
gion. That  any  work  by  Stepniak  will  be  worth  reading, 
goes  without  saving ;  but  he  has  shown  some  facts  in  this 
volume  which  are  of  the  gravest  possible  nature.  The 
peasants  in  Russia  constitute  eighty-three  per  cent-  of  the 
whole  population,  and  number  over  60,000,000  of  people. 
Less  than  one-third  (twenty-seven  per  cent.)  of  the  land  is 
held  by  the  peasants  under  the  mir  or  village  commune 
system.  The  result  is  that  with  the  enormous  taxes  they 
are  forced  to  pay  they  literally  have  not  enough  to  eat. 

The  idea  of  60,000,000  of  people  being  constantly 
upon  the  verge  of  starvation  is  a  startling  one,  yet  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
author's  statement.  The  peasants  are  frightfully  ignorant, 
and  their  mirs  make  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  selfish. 
These  mirs  are  village  governments,  each  one  independent 
of  the  other,  and  each  peasant,  while  bound  for  life  to  his 
mir,  has  no  ties  connecting  him  with  any  other  village. 
Nor  have  the  mirs  any  connecting  links.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  mirs  in  Russia  are  independent  States, 
with  nothing  in  common  but  the  government  tax-gatherer. 
It  is  this  fact  that  has  been  the  safety  of  the  Russian  autoc- 
racy, for  were  a  concerted  movement  to  come  the  general 
government  of  the  country  would  go  down  before  it  as 
would  a  pile  of  sand  before  a  breaking  dam.  In  fact,  the 
authority  of  the  Tsar  to-day  rests  upon  two  things — the 
ignorance  of  the  peasantry  and  their  lack  of  organization. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  of  great  interest  how  long  this 
state  of  things  will  last.  If,  as  Stepniak  says,  the  majority 
of  these  peasants  are  in  want  all  the  time,  if  they  absolutely 
have  not  enough  to  eat  for  the  larger  part  of  the  year,  a 
time  will  come  when  they  will  move.  They  may  be  igno- 
rant, but  no  man  is  so  ignorant  that  he  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  hunger  and  repletion.  When  the  misery 
becomes  widespread  enough,  when  the  tooth  of  starvation 


presses  down  hard  enough,  something  will  happen.  The 
history  of  the  world  has  shown  often  that  under  certain 
conditions  in  society  a  spark  is  only  needed  to  set  fire  to 
the  train.  It  might  begin  in  Russia  with  knocking  down  a 
tax-gatherer.  And  when  it  does  begin  the  result  will  be 
fearful.  The  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  would 
cease  to  be  talked  of,  for  those  in  Russia  will  cast  them 
into  the  shade.  As  the  Russian  Tsars  and  nobility  have 
sown  so  shall  they  reap.  Of  course  there  will  be  great 
wrongs  done ;  of  course  the  persons  who  have  brought  it 
about  will  escape,  for  in  the  vengeance  of  races  the  inno- 
cent suffer  for  the  guilty.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  will  be 
visited  upon  the  children.  And  who  shall  say,  when  those 
sins  are  considered,  that  this  will  be  unjust  ? 

If  the  Vanity  Fair  portrait  of  Fred.  C.  Philips  be  not  a 
caricature  we  realize  where  he  got  his  title  of  As  In  a 
Looking-Glass, — by  standing  in  front  of  one.  According 
to  this  journal,  the  ingenious  and  successful  story-teller 
springs  from  an  old  Lincolnshire  family,  whose  records 
date  back  some  hundreds  of  years.  His  father,  who  lived 
to  a  nearly  patriarchal  age,  was  the  Rev.  George  Wash- 
ington Philips,  of  Ruxley  Park,  Surrey,  and  Wendy  Vicar- 
age, Cambridgeshire,  and  godson  of  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  reputed  a  remarkable  preacher, 
and  the  late  Lord  Derby  offered  him  a  bishopric,  which  he 
declined.  Frederick  Charles,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son, 
was  born  in  Brighton  in  1849.  Having  taken  a  prize  for 
poetry  at  the  Brighton  College,  he  went  on  to  Sandhurst, 
and  then  followed  his  brothers  into  the  army,  obtaining  a 
commission  in  the  Second  Queen's  Royals.  Tiring  of 
arms,  he  became  a  barrister,  and  while  waiting  for  briefs 
turned  his  attention  to  the  stage  and  took  on  the  manage- 
ment of  a  theater.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  a  persistent 
scribbler,  and  written  much  for  the  newspapers.  But 
one  day  in  August,  1885,  he  produced  a  brilliant  novel, 
called  As  In  a  Looking-Glass,  and  his  name  and  fame  were 
thenceforth  established.  He  has  written  several  books 
since  then,  which,  if  leu  widely  bruited  than  his  first,  are 
quite  as  well  worth  reading.  They  are  shrewd,  sinewy  and 
extremely  workmanlike  productions,  dashed  with  a  cyni- 
cism which  is  not  shallow,  but  the  outcome  of  much 
worldly  knowledge.  As  In  a  Looking-Glass  has  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages,  acted  on 
the  English  stage,  and  is  likely  soon  to  be  performed  in 
French.  Mr.  Philips,  who  has  a  considerable  practice  at 
the  bar,  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  will  give  us  more 
good  novels  in  the  future.  He  can  ride  across  any  country 
in  England,  is  an  expert  boxer  and  a  beautiful  theologian. 
He  is  married  for  the  second  time,  his  wife  being  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  W.  Trevelyan  Kevill-Davies,  whose  son,  a 
captain  in  the  Seventeenth  Lancers,  killed  six  men  with 
his  own  hand  in  one  of  the  Zulu  war  battles.  Despite  his 
successes,  Mr.  Philips  preserves  a  modesty  unspoiled,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  unaffected  and  good-natured  of  men. 

George  Edgar  Montgomery,  writing  in  the  New  York 
World  concerning  the  late  E.  P.  Roe,  says  :  Mr.  Roe  was 
one  of  those  authors  who  "  made  money,"  whose  writing 
was  not  thrown  on  the  barren  soil  of  neglect  His  income 
from  books  was  much  ampler,  I  believe,  than  the  income 
of  any  other  man  of  letters,  obtained  from  the  same  source, 
in  America.  Because  he  was  so  popular  he  did  not,  neces- 
sarily, possess  the  elements  of  greatness.  True  greatness 
seldom  "makes  money."  Even  brilliant  originality  in 
literature  has  a  comparatively  small  audience.  This  is  in 
the  line  of  logic,  since  the  finest  writing  appeals  only  to 
the  finest  minds,  and  the  latter  are  stray  blossomings  in  an 
oasis  of  respectability.    It  is  not,  in  the  circumstances, 
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difficult  to  explain  Mr.  Roe's  popularity.  He  knew  pre- 
cisely what  his  readers  wanted,  and  he  offered  them  pre- 
cisely what  they  wanted.  They  are  good,  intelligent, 
honest  people,  not  given  to  deep  thinking,  and  full  of  a 
firm  faith  in  axiomatic  morals.  Mr.  Roe  told  a  pleasant 
story  with  unaffected  simplicity  ;  he  was  always  on  the  side 
of  conservative  feeling ;  he  was  eager  to  help  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  to  amuse  them  ;  he  was,  in  short,  the 
most  earnest  and  effective  representative  of  a  numerous 
"  home  gathering  "  that  is  now  writing  in  this  country. 
The  bold  or  merely  erratic  genius  of  distinctly  literary 
writers,  who  aim  at  art  rather  than  at  the  formal  mob,  might 
not  be  appreciated  or  comprehended  by  Mr.  Roe's  public. 
Even  so  aggressive  a  person  as  that  turbulent  and  pyro- 
technic Frenchman,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  attacks  criticism 
in  a  way  which  should  be  a  lesson  to  Mr.  Roe's  least  gener- 
ous critics.  Without  any  kind  of  preconception  or  theory, 
M.  Maupassant  says,  "  A  critic  should  understand,  distin- 
guish and  explain  the  most  opposite  tendencies,  the  most 
contrary  temperaments,  and  admit  the  most  diverse  re- 
searches in  art "  On  such  a  broad  basis  of  criticism  every 
admissible  popularity  may  be  fairly  accounted  for. 

The  literary  fever  is  becoming  contagious.  Phila- 
delphia is  terribly  afflicted.  "  Not  merely  to  read  books," 
says  the  N.Y.  Herald  correspondent,  "but,  like  the  literary 
fop  who  hadn't  read  Pendennis,  to  write  them."  It  is  the 
newest  fad  ;  an  outgrowth  perhaps  of  the  revival  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  Salon  at  a  fashionable  house  last  winter.  Two 
new  novels  are  already  in  press  and  will  be  issued  as 
promptly  as  possible,  and  a  whole  pack  more  are  under 
way.  A  maid  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  finished,  and  a 
widow  of  the  other.  Both— that  is  to  say  the  books — are 
full  of  love  as  seen  from  the  ante  and  the  post  matrimonial 
standpoint.  The  maiden's  story  is  takingly  called  From 
Eighteen  to  Twenty,  and  of  course  has  to  do  with  the 
erotic  fortune  of  a  lovely  damsel  at  that  poetical  period  of 
life.  The  author  is  herself  only  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  is 
a  popular  figure  in  the  fashionable  sets.  Her  own  person- 
ality gives  one  hope  of  obtaining  something  quite  out  of 
the  Boston  rut  of  love  stories.  She  herself  is  altogether 
un- Boston  like.  To  begin  with,  she  has  a  fine  head  of 
Titian  red  hair,  and  to  continue,  she  possesses  the  uncom- 
mon accomplishment  of  whistling  like  a  bird.  A  love  story 
by  a  red-headed  girl  who  whistles  is  sure  to  be  a  success. 

"There  will  be  a  doien  love  stories,  with  the  mountains 
and  fogs  of  Bar  Harbor  as  a  background,  written  by  fash- 
ionable Philadelphia  girls  this  summer  and  perhaps  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn.  All  the  Philadelphia  colony  of  the 
rocky  isle  is  chatting  about  the  course  of  one  charming  girl, 
with  a  fortune  in  her  face  and  another  in  her  guardian's 
hands.  She  was  the  life  of  a  Bar  Harbor  set  last  year,  but 
disappeared  almost  as  completely  as  a  nun  this  summer. 
Now  and  again  a  friend  would  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of 
her,  and  note  how  pale  her  face  was  and  what  a  brilliant 
light  burned  in  her  eye.  She  was  no  longer  full  of  chic, 
but  passed  quickly  on  with  a  weary  smile  and  a  cold,  pre- 
occupied "  Good  morning."  Mountain  and  sea,  ballroom 
and  rocky  picnic  grounds,  knew  her  no  more  ;  her  friends 
were  alarmed ;  what  was  still  more  distracting,  they  were 
eaten  up  with  curiosity  and  could  not  find  any  reply  to  the 
questions  that  perplexed  them.  Was  the  girl  weary  of  the 
world  and  preparing  to  enter  the  quiet  life  of  prayer  and 
praise  ?  Had  she,  after  all,  had  a  love  affair  right  under 
the  noses  of  the  gossips  ?  What  was  the  mystery  and  why  ? 
Last  Monday  the  girl  cleared  up  all  the  fog  of  her  own 
accord.  She  came  sailing  into  Rodick's  as  radiant  as  the 
sun.    Her  brown  eyes  were  sparkling  with  their  true  light. 


a  glad  smile  played  round  her  lips,  the  old  color  was  in 
her  checks.  "  My  dear,"  cried  a  girl  friend,  delightedly, 
"  where  have  you  been  ?  We  feared  that  you  were  dead 
or  dying. "  "  Not  dead,  love,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  buried." 
"  Buried  ?"  "Yes,  buried  ;  but  I  have  come  out  into  the 
world  again.  My  mission  is  fulfilled.  My  work  is  done. 
I  have  finished  it "  "  Finished  what,  dear  ? "  "  My  novel." 
And  then  it  came  out  that  having  contracted  the  literary 
fever  in  its  most  intense  form  she  had  rented  a  cottage  in 
a  wild  and  retired  part  of  the  mountain.  She  installed  a 
housekeeper  and  another  servant  in  the  place,  and  there, 
locked  up  in  her  own  particular  den,  day  after  day  and 
hour  after  hour  she  worked  away  at  her  novel,  going  back 
to  her  guardian's  house  only  to  sleep.  A  novel  to  which 
so  much  energy  and  soul  has  been  given  ought  to  be  a  good 
one.    But  will  it  be  ?  We  shall  see  this  autumn,  probably." 

Book  Chat. — Sixty  thousand  copies  of  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox's  Poems  of  Passion  have  been  sold. — Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde's  new  Ixxtk,  Five  Fairy  Tales,  will  soon  be  issued. — 
The  Land  of  the  Nihilist,  by  W.  E.  Curtis,  who  went  to 
Russia  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
been  brought  out  by  Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.  It  is  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  ever-growirfg  literature  about  that 
strange  country, — Another  work  issued  by  this  firm  is  the 
Lone  Grave  of  the  Shenandoah,  by  Donn  Piatt,  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories.  Aunt  Hetty,  Montezuma  Hawkins, 
and  the  Wharf  Rat  are  fair.  Some  of  Col.  Piatt's  earlier 
stories,  notably  his  Mandril's  Ghost,  published  as  one  of 
the  Tytles  of  the  Ghost  Club  in  the  Capital,  many  years 
ago,  were  very  well  worth  reading,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
they  were  not  included  in  this  volume. — Professor  Charles 
Elliot  Norton  is  the  latest  editor  of  Carlyle's  letters.  He 
will  publish  two  volumes  of  them,  covering  the  period  from 
1826  to  1835.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  any  of  these 
letters  were  ever  given  to  the  world. — The  Hour  Will 
Come*  by  Wilhelmina  von  Hillern,  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated by  Clara  Bell  and  published  by  Gottsbergcr.  It  is 
recommended  to  readers. — Richard  Proctor  comes  out  with 
Old  and  New  Astronomy,  a  charming  work  in  his  best 
style. — Tolstoi's  Power  and  Liberty  has  been  published.  It 
is  a  work  which  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  Necessity  in 
History,  as  Count  Tolstoi  calls  it. — Tropical  Africa,  by 
Henry  Drumroond,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  books  yet 
published  upon  the  Continent  which  is  speedily  losing  its 
designation  of  Dark.  Mr.  Drummond's  residence  in  Africa 
enables  him  to  speak  as  one  having  authority,  and  his  notes 
on  the  slave  trade  are  of  great  interest.— Stepniak's  latest 
work,  The  Russian  Peasantry,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  study  of  affairs  in  the  Great  Empire  of  the  North. — 
Stepniak  has  almost  completed  a  novel,  his  first,  which  is 
to  be  called  The  Enthusiasts.  The  book,  which  opens  at 
Geneva,  is,  of  course,  a  study  of  revolutionary  character, 
and  a  picture  of  revolutionary  incident  and  adventure. — G. 
Theodore  Dippold  has  translated  in  part  Richard  Wagner's 
poem,  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  and  has  written  a  critical 
essay  upon  it  The  work  is  timely  in  view  of  the  great 
amount  of  Wagner's  music  which  is  at  present  being  pur- 
chased.— An  African  Farm,  and  Robert  Elsmere  are  two 
English  novels  which  are  expected  to  impress  the  American 
public.  The  African  Farm  is  not  a  new  book,  but  is  just 
being  read.  It  is  recommended.  Robert  Elsmere  is 
published  by  Macmillan.— Miss  Bessie  Sellers  is  said  to  be 
the  author  of  From  Eighteen  to  Twenty,  the  new  Phila- 
delphia book. 

The  Messrs.  Brentano  have  once  more  taken  possession 
of  their  old  quarters  at  1015  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. The  firm  bought  out  Messrs.  A.  S.  Witherbee  &  Co. 
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Cricket— A.  G.  Steel  and  Hon.  R  H.  Lyttleton— N.  Y.,  Longmans   3  50 

Travel 

A  Winter's  Picnic — J.  E.  E-  Dickson  and  S.  E.  Dowd — N.  Y.,  Holt — Four  months'  outing  in  Nassau   1  00 

In  Castle  and  Cabin  ;  or,  Talks  in  Ireland  in  1887 — George  Pellew — N.  Y.,  Putnam   1  50 

Pictures  of  Hellas— Pedar  Manager — N.  Y.,  Gottsberger— Five  tales  of  ancient  Greece   50 

Reminiscences  of  Foreign  Travel— Robert  Crawford— N.  Y.,  Longmans.   2  00 

The  Capitals  of  Spanish  America — Win.  Eleroy  Curtis — N.  Y.,  Harper.     3  50 

The  Russian  Peasantry  :  Their  Agrarian  Condition,  Social  Life,  and  Religion— Stepniak—N.  Y.,  Harper.   1  75 

Tropical  Africa— Henry  Drummond — N.  Y.,  Scribner  &  Welford   1  5° 
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MAGAZINE  REFERENCE  FOR  THE  CURRENT  MONTH 


Art. 

Boston  Painter*  and  Paintings.  11.  :  Wm.  H.  Downcs:  Atlantic. 
Pets  in  Artist  Lire,  III.  :  Eleanor  Lewis  :  Wide  Awake. 
Sandro  Botticelli :  (Illustrated)  Theodore  Child  :  Harper's. 
The  Duty  on  Works  of  Ait :  H.  Marquand  :  *  Princeton  Review. 

A  Bishop  of  the  Fifth  Century  :  H.  W.  P.  and  L  D. :  Atlantic. 
Abraham  Lincoln  :  John  G.  Nicolay,  John  Hay :  Century. 
George  Ken  nan  :  Anna  L.  Dawes  :  Century. 
Education  : 

Can  School  Programmes  be  Shortened  ? :  C.  W.  Eliot :  Atlantic. 

Literature  in  the  Public  Schools  :  H.  E.  Scuddcr .  Atlantic 

Present  Standing  of  the  Catholic  University :  Catholic  World. 

Teaching  Physiology  in  the  Public  Schools  :  Popular  Science. 

What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach? :  Prof.  S.  E.  Warren  :  Forum. 
Fiction— Short  Storiei ; 

A  Mystery  of  the  Outposts :  T.  F.  Galwey :  Catholic  World. 

A  Summer  Episode  in  Washington  :  Anna  V.  Dorsey :  American. 

An  Enchanted  Day  :  Julia  C.  K.  Dorr  :  Atlantic. 

Epilogue  to  An  Inland  Voyage  :  Robert  L.  Stevenson  :  Scribner's. 

Fair  Day  :  Sarah  Orne  Jewett :  Scribner's. 

John  Evelyn's  Daughters  :  Agnes  L.  Carter  :  Atlantic 

Otto  the  Knight  :  Octave  Thanet  :  Scribner  s. 

Pride  and  Pride  :  Jane  G.  Austen  :  Harper's. 

The  Ball  of  Fire  :  Scott  Campbell :  Outing. 

The  End  of  the  Way  :  B.  Zimmerman  :  Outing. 

The  Experiments  of  Miss  Sally  Cash :  R.  M.  Johnston  :  Century. 

The  Fate  of  the  Georgiana  :  Maria  Blunt :  Scribner'a 

The  Mistress  of  Snydenham  Plantation  :  Sarah  O.  Jewett:  Atlantic. 
Fiction — Setial  Stories  : 

A  London  Life,  Part  III.  :  Henry  James :  Scribner's. 

A  Mexican  Campaign,  Part  I. :  Tbos.  A.  Janvier  :  Century. 

Annie  KUburn,  Part  III.:  Wm.  Dean  Howells  :  Harper's. 

Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove,  15-16  :  C  E.  Craddock  :  Atlantic. 

Double  Roses,  chap.  J:  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood :  Wide  Awake. 

First  Harvests,  chaps.  94-16  :  F.  J.  Stimson  :  Scribner's. 

In  Far  Lochaber,  Part  VIII.:  William  Black  :  Harper's. 

John  Van  Alstyne's  Factory,  37-29  :  Catholic  World. 

Little  Ike  Templet  on,  I.:  Richard  M.  Johnston  :  St.  Nicholas. 

Malwa'a  Revenge,  Part  II.  :  H.  Kider  Haggard :  Harper's. 

Plucky  Smalls,  III.  r  Mary  B.  Crowninshield  :  Wide  Awake. 

The  Grayson*,  Conclusion  :  Edward  Eggleston  :  Century. 

Two  Coronets  (continued)  :  Mary  Agnes  Tincker  :  American. 

Two  Little  Confederates,  ia-14  :  Thos.  N.  Page  :  St.  Nicholas.. 

Yone  Santo  :  A  Child  of  Japan,  30-34  :  E.  H.  House  :  Atlantic. 
History  : 

The  First  Capital  of  Kansas :  R.  V.  Hidden  :  American. 
Where  Bargoyne  Surrendered  :  C.  H.  Crandall :  American. 
literary  Criticism  : 

Emerson  and  Arnold  :  I.  T.  Hecker :  Catholic  World. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  :  Oscar  F.  Adams  :  Wide  Awake. 
Mr.  Lowell's  Politics:  Atlantic 

Poetical  Dedications  :  Laurence  Hulton  :  *  Princeton  Rev. 

The  Ethics  of  Kant :  Herbert  Spencer :  Popular  Science. 

The  Prometheus  of  iEschylos,  Part  I.:  W.  C.  Lawtoo  :  Atlantic. 

The  Study  of  tBth  Century  Literature  :  E.  Gossc  :  •  Princeton  Rev. 
Miscellaneous  Essays  ; 

Holstein  :  Frieaian  Cattle  (Illustrated)  :  S.  Hoxic  :  Harper's. 

The  Country  in  Midsummer :  Sarah  F.  Goodrich  :  American. 

Rivers  and  Valleys  :  N.  S.  Sbaler:  Scribner's. 
J'ottry: 

A  Man's  Reproach :  Arlo  Bates :  Century. 
An  Indian  Love  Song:  E.  Mallen  :  American. 
Aubade  :  Annie  Chambers  Ketchum  :  Harper  s. 
Bob  White  :  Dora  Read  Goodale  :  St.  Nicholas. 
Consolation  :  M.  E.  W. :  Century. 
Death  :  Florence  Earle  Coates  :  Century. 
Divided  :  C.  E.  S.  :  Century. 

Ho,  for  Slumberland  :  Eben  E.  Rexford  :  St.  Nicholas. 
How  We  Beat  the  Favorite  :  Adams  L.  Gordon  :  Outing. 
Ivo  of  Chartres  :  Helen  Gray  Cone  :  Atlantic 
Love  in  Leap-year:  K ember  Bocock  :  Century. 
Midsummer  Night :  A.  Lampman  :  Scribner's. 

*  Magazines  starred  are  July  numbers  of  quarterlies  or  bi-monthlies. 


My  Walk  to  Church:  Horatio  Nelson  Powers:  Harper's. 
Seaward  :  Thomas  P.  Con  ant  :  Scribner's. 
Sonnet :  Lucy  C.  Ball :  Atlantic. 
Still  Days  and  Stormy  :  Richard  E.  Burton  :  Century. 
Sweet  Pea  :  M.  F.  Butts  :  Wide  Awake. 
The  Cricket :  Charles  Edward  Markham  :  Century. 
The  Cricket  Song  :  Lew  Vanderpoole  :  Outing. 
The  Crying  Boy  :  Caroline  Hazard  :  Century. 
The  Guest  of  the  Evening  :  Robert  W.  Johnson :  Harper's. 
The  Immortal  Word  :  Helen  Gray  Cone  :  Scribner's. 
The  Knight  in  Silver  Mail  :  Minna  Irving  :  Century. 
The  Leather  Bottel :  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey.  Harper"*. 
The  Only  Foe  :  Celia  Thaxter  :  Century. 
The  Pink  Wind  Rose  :  Kate  Upson  Clark  :  Wide  Awake. 
The  Rhyme  of  the  Gowns  :  C.  M.  C.  Rogers :  St.  Nicholas. 
The  Tale  of  the  Tiger  :  M.  S.  Hopson  :  Century. 
While  not  a  Leaf  Seems  Faded  :  William  Wordsworth  :  Harper's. 
Political : 

A  Political  Frankenstein  (Bulgaria):  E.  Schuyler  :  *  Princeton  Rev. 
Catholic  Aspect  of  Home  Rule  :  Orby  Shipley:  Catholic  World. 
Church  Rule  in  Utah  :  Charles  W.  Penrose  :  Forum. 
The  American  Party  Convention  :  A  Johnston :  •  Princeton  Rev 
The  Octroi  at  Issoirc  :  David  Starr  Jordan  :  Popular  Science 
The  Trial  of  Popular  Government :  Judge  J  as.  M.  Love  :  Forum. 
Religion  : 

Egyptian  Souls  and  their  Worlds  :  G.  Maspero  :  "  Princeton  Rev. 
Evangelical  Conference  at  Washington :  W.  Elliott:  Catholic  World. 
Humanistic  Religion  :  Alex.  T.  Ormond  :  *  Princeton  Rev. 
The  Pulpit  for  To-day  :  Lyman  Abbott :  Century. 
Science. 

Aqua  Pura ;  John  A.  Mooney :  Catholic  World. 

Drift-Sands  and  their  Formations :  Popular  Science. 

Sidereal  Astronomy,  Old  and  New:  Edw  S.  Holden,  Century. 

Something  about  Snakes  :  C.  T.  Buckland  :  Popular  Science. 

The  Home  of  the  Great  Auk :  Frederic  A.  Lucas  :  Popular  Science. 

The  Topography  of  the  Brain  :  Dr.  J.  M.  Charcot :  Forum. 

The  Unity  of  Science :  M.  J.  Molcschott :  Popular  Science. 
Social  and  Economic  : 

American  Locomotives  and  Cars  :  M.  N.  Forney:  Scribner's. 

Cincinnati  and  Louisville:  Charles  Dudley  Wamer  :  Harper's. 

Home  Culture  Clubs:  George  W.  Cable  :  Century. 

Influences  of  City  Life  :  Walter  B.  Piatt  :  Popular  Science. 

Is  Longevity  Worth  its  Price  ? :  Dr.  Felix  W.  Oswald  :  Forum. 

Mosses  and  Water-Supply  :  G.  Haberlandt  :  Popular  Science. 

Must  Humanity  Starve  at  Last  ?  :  Edward  Atkinson  :  Forum. 

Our  Barbarous  Funeral  Customs  :  Rev.  John  Snyder  :  Forum. 

Shall  Railway  Pooling  be  Permitted  ? :  G.  R.  Blanchard  :  Forum. 

Source*  of  National  Thrift :  William  D.  Ketley:  Forum. 

The  American  Arctic  Savage  :  American. 

The  Faith  Cure  Delusion  :  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  :  Forum. 

The  Future  of  the  Negro  :  Popular  Science. 

The  Parlor  Game  Cure :  Rev.  Thomas  Hill :  Popular  Science. 

The  Rewards  of  Industry:  Dr.  Garnett:  Wide  Awake. 

What  shall  the  Negro  Do  ? :  George  W.  Cable  :  Forum. 
Sport; 

Baseball  in  College  :  Henry  Chadwick  :  Outing. 
Hints  on  Swimming  for  Women  :  Outing. 
Irish  Outing  Awheel :  Faed  Wilson  :  Outing. 
Memories  of  Yachting  Cruises :  R.  F.  Coffin  :  Outing. 
Philadelphia  Cricket :  Howard  MacNutt :  Outing. 
Sport  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  :  Rockwood :  Outing. 
The  American  Canoe  Association  :  C.  B,  Vaux  :  Outing. 
Travel  and  Adventure  : 
A  Call  on  "  Mother  Moscow  "  :  Edmund  Noble  :  Atlantic. 
A  Chiswick  Ramble :  Moncure  D.  Conway  :  Harper's. 
A  Home  of  the  Silent  Brotherhood  :  Jas.  L.  Allen :  Century. 
A  Midsummer  Trip  to  West  Indies  :  Lafcadio  Hearn :  Harper's. 
Ainu  House  Furnishings  :  J.  K.  Goodrich  :  Popular  Science. 
Along  the  Caribbeans :  Dr.  W.  F.  Hutchinson  :  American. 
Lincoln  Cathedral :  Mrs.  S.  Van  Rensselaer .  Century. 
My  Meeting  with  the  Political  Exiles  :  Geo.  Keetnan  :  Century. 
New  York  after  Paris  :  W.  C.  Brownell  :  •  Princeton  Rev. 
The  Heart  of  the  Southern  Catskills  :  J.  Burroughs  :  Century. 
The  Montagnais  (Illustrated* :  C.  II.  Farnham  :  Harper's. 
The  Thames  of  Londoners  :  F.  Trevelyan  :  Outing. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC   VERSE— AIRY  AND  FANCY  FREE 


Explanation—  G.  S.  W.— Columbia  Sptciaior 
1  will  tell  you  how  it  happens 

That  one  sometimes  will  make  slip*. 
We  were  sitting  close  together. 
When  she  puckered  up  her  lips. 

Yes— she  puckered  up  her  lips ; 

It  seemed  that  Cupid  beckoned ; 
I  took  up  the  invitation 

And  1  kissed  her  in  a  second. 

She  blushed,  she  turned  away, 

Came  within  an  ace  of  crying. 
Twas  not  meant  at  all  that  way. 

But  to  whistle  was  she  trying. 

Woman  Saws— Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph 
When  a  woman  her  home  would  decorate, 
She  stops  not  at  obstacles,  small  or  great ; 
Hut  the  funniest  sight  that  her  efforts  afford 
Is  when  she  performs  with  a  saw  on  a  board. 

With  her  knee  on  a  plank,  and  the  plank  on  a  chair, 
She  poises  her  saw  with  a  knowing  air  ; 
Makes  several  dives  at  the  penciled  line, 
And  is  off  for  a  literal  of  a  time. 

With  lips  compressed,  she  bends  down  to  the  work. 
And  crosses  the  timber  with  jerkety-jerk  ; 
She  can't  keep  the  line,  and  her  knee  goes  askew, 
But  she  keeps  to  her  work  till  the  board  splits  in  two. 

She  has  damaged  the  chair,  she  has  ruined  the  saw. 
Her  back  is  still  aching,  her  hands,  too,  are  raw, 
And  she  finds,  when  to  fit  now  the  pieces  she  tries. 
They  fall  an  inch  short  of  the  requisite  size. 

Not  Just  Now— May  Judson— Mercury 
We  stepped  behind  the  draperies  to  rest. 
The  waltz  was  done.    The  lace  upon  her  breast 
With  gentle  little  quivers  rose  and  fell. 
And  ah  !  my  courage  came  and  went  as  well. 

Her  dainty  cheek  was  very  near  my  lips  ; 
I  took  her  chin  between  my  finger  tips ; 
She  caught  her  breath  ;  a  little,  sudden  sigh— 
••  Please  wait  a  minute,  Jack  is  going  by." 

A  Cosmopolitan  Woman— S.  W.  Foss— Judge 
She  went  round  and  asked  subscriptions 
For  the  heathen  black  Egyptians 
And  the  Terra  del  Fuegians, 

She  did  ; 
For  the  tribes  round  Athabasca, 
And  the  men  of  Madagascar, 
And  the  poor  souls  of  Alaska, 

So  she  did; 
She  longed,  she  said,  to  buy 
Jelly  cake,  and  jam  and  pie 
For  the  Anthropophagi, 

So  she  did. 

Her  heart  ached  for  the  Australians 
And  the  Borriobooli-Ghalians, 
And  the  poor,  dear  Am  ah  agger. 

Yes,  it  did  ; 
And  she  loved  the  black  Numidian, 
And  the  ebon  Abyssinian, 
And  the  charcoal  colored  Cuinean, 

Oh,  she  did  1 
And  she  said  she'd  cross  the  sea* 
With  a  ship  of  bread  and  cheese 
For  those  starving  Chimpanzees. 

Sore,  she  did. 


How  she  loved  the  cold  Norwegian 
And  the  poor  half-melted  Feejeean, 
And  the  dear  Molucca  Islander, 

She  did  ; 
She  sent  pie  and  canned  tomato 
To  the  tribes  beyond  the  Equator, 
But  her  husband  eat  potato, 

So  he  did  ; 
The  poor  helpless  homeless  thing 
(My  voice  falters  as  I  sing) 
Tied  his  clothes  up  with  a  string. 

Yes,  he  did. 

The  Southern  Girl— Montgomery  Advertiser 

Her  dimpled  cheeks  are  pale  ; 
She's  a  lily  of  the  vale, 

Not  a  rose. 
In  a  muslin  or  a  lawn 
She  is  fairer  than  the  dawn, 

To  her  beaux. 

Her  boots  are  thin  and  neat. 
She  is  vain  about  her  feet, 

It  is  said. 
She  amputates  her  r's. 
But  her  eyes  are  like  the  stars. 

Overhead. 

On  a  balcony  at  night. 
With  a  fleecy  cloud  of  white 

Round  her  hair, 
Her  grace,  ah,  who  could  paint  ? 
She  would  fascinate  a  saint, 

I  declare. 

Tis  a  matter  of  reKret> 
She's  a  bit  of  a  coquette, 

Whom  I  sing : 
On  her  cruel  path  she  goes, 
With  a  half  a  dozen  beaux 

On  her  string. 

But  let  that  all  pass  by. 
And  her  maiden  moments  fly. 

Dew  empearled. 
When  she  marries,  on  my  life 
She  will  make  the  dearest  wife 

In  the  world. 

English  Literature — The  Nation 

A  one-legged  man  at  Khartoum 
Had  a  head  so  resembled  a  broom. 

The  Arabs  once  tied  his  arms  to  his  side. 
And  used  him  to  sweep  up  the  room. 

There  was  an  old  woman  in  Rye, 
Who  thought  she  was  able  to  fly  ; 

She  jumped  off  a  steeple,  before  all  the  people. 
And  now  she  is  going  to  die. 

There  was  an  old  man  of  the  Cape, 
Who  always  wore  trousers  of  crape  ; 
When  asked.  «  Do  they  tear  ?  "  he  replied. 
"  Here  and  there, 
Bu^they  keep  such  a  beautiful  shape  I" 

There  was  an  old  farmer  of  Booking, 
Whose  head  was  continually  rocking  ; 

To  steady  his  head  he  melted  some  lead. 
And  put  in  the  foot  of  his  stocking. 
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The  crow  lives  one  hundred  years,  the  canary  twelve. 
Nature  knew  what  she  was  about  when  she  built  the  crow 
and  the  canary.  — Norristown  Herald. 

"  Politician,  ain't  ye,  mister  ?  "  he  inquired,  turning  to 
the  passenger  immediately  behind  him.  "Yep;  how  did 
you  know  ?  "    "  Breath." — The  Epoch. 

Women  treat  their  husbands  as  they  do  parasols — shut 
them  up  when  they  get  indoors. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

A  Chicago  drummer  killed  himself  because  he  had  spent 
$50  which  belonged  to  his  employer.  It  was  hardly 
deemed  possible  that  the  Chicago  drummer  was  capable 
of  such  a  pronounced  grade  of  remorse. — Omaha  Herald- 
Gentleman — What's  the  matter,  Uncle  Rastus,  you  look 
sick  ?  Uncle  Rastus — Yes,  sah,  I  ate  er  whole  watermelyun 
larst  night  jess  'fore  I  went  ter  bed,  an'  ain't  feelin'  berry 
well  dis  mawnin*.  Gentleman — Are  you  going  to  see  a 
doctor  ?  Uncle  Rastus — No,  sah  :  Isc  gwinc  fo'  annudcr 
melyun.— Atlanta  Constitution. 

"  Yes,"  said  Quiggles.  "  I  have  a  good  deal  on  my  hands 
just  now."  "  So  I  perceive,"  replied  Fogg  ;  "  why  don't 
you  try  a  little  soap  and  water  ?  " — Boston  Transcript. 

An  article  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  headed  : 
"  H«w  to  Select  a  Wife."  Its  rules  axe  very  scientific  and 
interesting,  but  when  a  young  man  falls  in  love  he  doesn't 
ponder  over  rules.  He  just  shuts  both  his  eyes  tight  and 
grabs  frantically  in  the  dark. — Somerville  Journal- 
He  (passionately) — Oh,  darling,  can't  you  love  me  a 
little  ?  She  (coldly)— Not  less  than  I  do  at  present.  Cer- 
tainly not.— Burlington  Free  Press. 

A  son  of  Browning  says  his  father  admits  that  certain 
passages  of  his  poetry  had  a  meaning  when  he  wrote 
them  some  years  ago,  but  he  has  forgotten  what  it  was. 
His  readers  have  not  forgotten.    They  never  knew. 

Mrs.  Col.  Blood — Isn't  this  dreadful !  The  paper  says 
that  a  citizen  of  Paducah  drank  a  quart  of  raw  whisky  and 
immediately  dropped  down  dead.  Col.  Blood  (of  Ken- 
tucky)— Is  that  so  ?  Some  devilish  scoundrel  must  have 
put  poison  in  it — Texas  Siftings. 

Confirmed  Bachelor — How  time  does  fly,  Miss  Seaside  ! 
Why,  it  was  ten  years  ago  that  you  refused  me  on  this  very 
spot.  Miss  Seaside  (who  wishes  she  hadn't) — So  long  ago 
as  that  ?  I  was  very  young  and  foolish  then,  Mr.  Smith. 
Confirmed  Bachelor — But  we  are  both  older  and  wiser 
now,  n'est-cc  pas  ? — Harvard  Lampoon. 

"  J-John,  d-dear,"  she  sobbed,  "  d-did  you  ever  think 
how  near  death  is  to  us  all  ?  Wh-what  would  you  ever 
ddo,  dear  J-John,  if  I  should  d-d-die?"  "Well,"  said 
John,  musingly,  "  I  don't  know  as  I  had  ever  thought  of  it 
before,  my  dear,  but  now  you  speak  of  it,  my  first  impres- 
sion is  that  I  should  bury  you." — Louisville  Journal. 

"  Yes,"  said  Uncle  Rastus,  "  I'sc  been  takin'  brain  food 
fo'  ter  stimulate  my  mem'ry,  an"  it's  workin'  fust  rate."  "  I 
hope  it  has  worked  sufficiently  for  you  to  remember,  Uncle 
Rastus,  that  you  have  owed  me  75  cents  for  over  a  year." 
"  Yes,  sah  ;  dat  was  one  ob  dc  fust  things  I  'membered  ; 
and  jes'  as  I  was  gwine  'roun'  fo'  ter  pay  de  money,  I  also 
'membered  dat  I  wuddent  have  nuffin  lef  ter  buy  de  neces- 
sary codfish  wif."— Atlanta  Constitution. 

"  I  haven't  taken  a  drop  of  liquor  for  years,"  said  a 
rather  florid -looking  man  to  a  temperance  ftcturcr  in 
Texas.  "  You  haven't,  eh  ?  "  "  Certainly  not ;  don't  you 
believe  me  ?  "  "  The  trouble  is,  my  friend,  1  don't  know 
which  of  your  features  to  believe — your  lips  or  your  nose — 
but  I  do  know  there  is  a  lie  somewhere." — Texas  Siftings. 


"  This  is  about  the  slimmest  dinner  I  ever  sat  down  to," 
he  said  as  he  surveyed  the  table  ;  "but  I  s'pose  I  ought  to 
make  certain  allowances."  "  Yes,  John,"  replied  his  wife, 
"if  you  would  make  certain  allowances  you  would  have  no 
occasion  to  quarrel  with  your  food"-— Harper's  Bazar. 

Th»  world  i>  but  a  fleeting  *how, 

And  no  «ri»e  man  regret*  it, 
For  man  wants  little  here  below. 

And  generally  be  get*  it.—  Somerville  Journal. 

A  New  York  dude  postponed  his  marriage  because  his 
dress  coat  was  not  a  satisfactory  fit.  The  day  for  the  wed- 
ding is  again  named,  but  this  time  the  young  lady,  if  she  is 
a  woman  of  sense,  will  postpone  the  marriage,  because  the 
dude's  brains  arc  a  misfit. — Norristown  Herald. 

He — But  if  you  have  got  the  toothache,  don't  you  think 
you  had  better  stay  at  home  ?  She — Toothache  !  I  haven't 
the  toothache-  He — Then  what  made  you  bandage  your 
head  like  that  ?  She— Good  gracious !  Why,  that  is  my 
new  hat,  you  fool. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

She— Won't  it  be  delightful  when  we  are  married,  Jim  ? 
He — Won't  it  ?  She — No  conventionalities  to  bind  us,  and 
everything  lovely.  He— (who  has  played  a  very  long  game 
of  tennis) — Yes,  and  then  I  can  take  the  rocking-chair 
and  you  the  camp-stool,  without  exciting  remark. — Time. 

Amy — I  like  Charlie ;  his  kisses  arc  so  nice !  Bella 
(with  enthusiasm)— Aren't  they  !— Tid-Bits. 

Pastor  to  new  convert— Do  you  believe  in  a  literal  and 
personal  devil  ?  She  :  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I've  been  married 
five  years. — Washington  Critic. 

A  colored  preacher  in  Alabama  put  his  foot  on  alleged 
bribery  at  elections  and  crushed  it.  "Dis  ting,"  he  said, 
"  ob  getting  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  vote  is  all  wrong  ; 
ten  dollars  is  as  much  as  it's  worf."— Mercury. 

Miss  De  Jinks— Are  you  musical,  Prof.  Jorkins  ?  Prof. 
Jorkins— Yes ;  but,  if  you  are  going  to  play,  don't  mind 
my  feelings.— Exchange. 

"  Mother,  do  you  know  what  liberty  is  ? "  "  Yes,  Johnny. 
Liberty  is  freedom. "  "  No  it  hain't.  It's  woman,  for  here's 
a  picture  of  it.  I'll  bet  pap  don't  think  you're  liberty, 
though."— Kentucky  State  Journal. 

Editor — Did  you  study  the  Constitution  while  you  were 
at  school,  Miss  Jones?  Miss  Jones  (blushing  painfully) 
— Oh,  no,  sir  ;  I  think  physiology  is  dreadfully  immodest. 
Don't  you  ?— Burlington  Free  Press. 

Chicago  Mother— What  made  young  Mr.  Henry  leave 
the  house  so  early  last  night  ?  Chicago  daughter — He 
was  obliged  to  go.  Chicago  Mother — I  hope  nothing  has 
happened  to  mar  the  beautiful  love  you  have  for  each 
other.  Chicago  daughter — Oh,  dear  no  !  They  expect  a 
shipment  from  Kansas  City  at  the  abattoir  at  10:30,  and 
Butch  had  to  be  on  hand.  Duty  before  pleasure,  you  know, 
mother,  every  time. — Time. 

Maude's  Father — That  fellow  will  not  be  sat  down 
upon.  Maude's  Brother — Oh,  yes,  he  will.  I  saw  him 
last  night  in  the  parlor.  And  then  the  family  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  find  out  who  sat 
down  on  him. — Chicago  National. 

A  young  artist  who  lives  in  a  boarding-house  wants  to 
know  how  he  can  learn  to  play  the  violin  without  disturb- 
ing the  other  boarders.  Soap  your  bow,  young  man,  and 
bathe  the  strings  twice  a  day  in  sweet  oil.— Unidentified. 

He— What  would  you  think,  dear,  if  I  should  say  that 
you  were  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  ?  She — I  should 
think,  love,  that  you  were  a  lyre.— Washington  Critic 
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He — My  beauty,  give  me  a  little  kiss.  I  ask  merely  from 
curiosity,  because  I  would  gladly  know  whether  it  tastes 
sweeter  from  your  mouth  than  that  of  my  own  wife.  She 
(snappishly) — Just  ask  my  husband ;  he  has  given  your 
dear  wife  many  a  kiss  ;  he  must  know.— The  Wasp. 

Husband  (of  economical  views) — That's  a  very  becom- 
ing bonnet,  my  dear.  Wife  (of  sarcastic  turn) — Oh,  yes, 
becoming  very  old  and  decrepit.  — Washington  Critic. 

Byron  thought  the  greatest  trial  of  a  woman's  beauty  was 
in  eating  a  soft-boiled  egg  from  the  shell  with  a  knife.  He 
never  saw  a  Brooklyn  girl  hanging  by  the  teeth  to  a  boiling 
hot  ear  of  corn.  —Boston  Herald. 

"  Five  cents  fare  for  that  child,  madam,"  said  a  street 
car  conductor  as  he  opened  the  door  and  put  his  head  in 
the  car.  "Very  well,"  she  replied,  feeling  in  her  pocket ; 
"  this  is  an  orphan  child  and  I  am  its  guardian.  I  must 
have  a  receipt  for  all  moneys  paid  out,  and  as  soon  as  you 
write  one  I'll  drop  a  nickel  in  the  box."  He  shut  the  door 
and  leaned  over  the  brake  in  deep  thought.— From  essay 
in  the  Emporia  Democrat 

Everything  in  a  name — Cubleigh  (at  the  bar  of  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel  as  a  stranger  passes  in) — Queeah  looking 
fweak.  What  the  davil  is  it,  bawtendaw  ?  Bartender — 
That's  Lord  Grosvenor.  He's  stopping  here.  Cubleigh 
(horrified) — Why  didn't  you  tell  me  befaw  ?  Bartender — 
Tell  you  what  before  ?  Cubleigh— That  Gwovnaw  was 
putting  up  heah.  Demroit  !  and  me  dwinking  bwandy, 
too.  Open  me  a  bottle  of  Baws  right  away,  and  give  it 
to  me  in  the  pewtaw.  —Town  Topics. 

Miss  Gusher  (lately  betrothed  to  Joe  Lightheels) — What 
doyou  think  Joe  calls  me?  Helen— Jewel.  Mary— Love. 
Clara — Bonne  Bouche.  Jessie— Tigress.  Janet — Sweet- 
heart. Mabel — Lilith.  Miss  Gusher — Each  and  every 
one  !  How  did  you  know  ?  Chorus— You  forget  that  we 
know  Joe  as  intimately  as  you  do.  Miss  Gusher  (on  her 
mettle  and  bound  to  have  the  last  word) — If  that  is  so,  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  own  it. — Railway  News. 

"  You  might  as  well  have  treated  that  woman  civilly, 
Judkins.  You  can't  suppress  a  book  agent,  and  there's  no 
use  trying."  "  I  did  suppress  a  book  agent,  Billus,  when 
I  was  a  young  man."  "How?"  "I  married  her." 
"  And  that  suppressed  her  ? "  "  As  a  book  agent,  Billus— 
only  as  a  book  agent."— Chicago  Tribune. 

Last  night,  while  people  were  sleeping  with  more  com- 
fort than  they  have  known  for  two  weeks  past,  vegetation 
was  making  lively  strides  toward  the  condition  to  which  it 
usually  attains  at  this  time  of  year.  The  season  has  now 
caught  up  with  itself. — Watertown  Times. 

A  contemporary  says  there  are  twenty-eight  thousand 
shad  eggs  in  a  quart.  If  you  find  less  than  this  number  in 
a  quart  just  take  it  back  to  the  dealer,  and  make  him  shell 
out  a  full  quart. — Rochester  Post-Express. 

"  Now,  Doctor,"  he  said,  as  he  joined  the  medical  gentle- 
man in  the  street,  "  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  can't  sleep  at 
night  what  would  you  advise ? "  "I  would  advise  him 
to  sleep  in  the  daytime." — Life. 

Potiphar's  wife  was  a  very  charming  woman,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  a  gross  fiction.  The  reason  why  she  really 
objected  to  Joseph  was  that  he  always  had  the  bad  manners 
to  ask  for  something  that  was  not  on  the  table,  and  we 
don't  blame  her. — Mail  and  Express- 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  of  old  times  now  going  the 
rounds  :  Cony  Foster,  of  Orono,  was  sick.  He  had  made 
all  arrangements  for  his  death  and  burial,  when  he  began 
to  gain.  One  day  he  remarked  to  his  wife  that  as  he  felt 
better  he  thought  it  likely  that  he  might  recover.  "Cony," 
said  his  wife,  "  as  you  are  prepared  and  I  am  resigned,  I 
think  you  had  better  go  now."— I.ewiston  Journal 


" What's  de  news  out  on  Union  Creek?"  asked  Uncle 
Moses  of  Si  Jackson,  who  was  sitting  on  a  wagon. 
"  Nuffin',  "ccpt  old  niggah  Nace  am  dead."  "  Am  he  de 
niggah  what  had  only  one  eye  ?  "  "  Dat's  de  niggah. " 
"  Did  he  die  easy  ? "  "  You  bet  he  did.  He  didn't  have 
to  close  but  one  eye.    Heah  !  heah  !  " — Siftings. 

"  And  are  you  the  captain's  boy  ? "  asked  the  old  lady 
on  deck.  "  Yes'um,"  he  replied,  bravely.  "  Well,  you 
don't  look  like  him  at  alL"  she  said,  "  and  I  never  would 
have  believed  it" — Ocean. 

"  Vat,"  said  the  collector  for  a  little  German  band  to  a 
citizen  who  sat  in  his  front  window,  "  you  no  gif  noddings 
for  dot  moosic  ?  "  "  Not  a  cent,"  replied  the  citizen,  with 
hopeless  emphasis.  "  Den  ve  blay  some  more."  So  the 
citizen  hastily  gave  up  a  quarter. — The  Epoch. 

Customer  (to  barber)  — I  s'pose  that  in  your  profession 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  achieve  great  wealth  ?  Barber — 
Well,  I  dunno ;  it's  like  all  head  work ;  there's  plenty  of 
room  at  the  top.    Have  your  head  sand-papered,  sir  ? 

Two  fair  creatures  enjoying  a  country  drive  :  "  Mary, 
dear,  how  old  are  you  ? "  "  Never  ask  me  a  question  like 
that,  dear,  when  I  am  thinking  of  something  else.  I 
might  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  tell  the  truth,  and  that  would 
make  things  quite  unpleasant."— Truth. 

A  Real  Consolation — "  Well,  I'm  real  glad  ! "  exclaimed 
old  Mrs.  Sklipps,  when  informed  that  her  son  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  for  murder.  "  Henry  always  was  a 
wild  boy.  He  wouldn't  go  to  Sunday-school  or  to  church, 
an'  I  feared  his  poor  soul  would  be  lost  forever.  But  if 
he's  to  be  hanged  for  murder,  he'll  get  religion  now,  and  go 
straight  to  heaven,  of  course." — Drake's  Magazine. 

Husband  (whose  wife  has  been  reproving  him  for  smok- 
ing in  her  presence) — You  often  used  to  say  before  we  were 
married,  "  Oh,  George  !  I  do  so  love  the  odor  of  a  good 
agar."  Wife— Yes,  I  know  ;  but  that  sort  of  thing  is  part 
of  a 'young  lady's  capita). — Time. 

He — Why,  it  is  growing  quite  dark  !  You  can  hardly 
distinguish  the  people  at  the  hotel.  She— And  rather  cool, 
too.  I  ought  to  have  something  around  me.  He  (with  a 
familiar  movement  of  the  arm) — That's  so. — Life. 

Waiter  (to  gentleman  who  has  just  tipped  him) — Excuse 
me,  sir,  but  do  you  know  that  is  a  twenty-cent  piece  ? 
Gentleman  (putting  it  back  in  his  pocket)— Why,  no,  I 
took  it  for  a  quarter.  But  it's  all  right ;  I  know  where  I 
got  it. — Epoch. 

"p*sq  j»q  uo  dn  po»t*  01  p*q  »qi  jj 
'MOqatnot  )|  1«  l»8  p,»q*  m»utj  »^ 
— p«aj  Xproj)*  t.aqx  toaod  S|qx 
•r»nop  w  oj  «io»  uaj  Ja3»*  [|.»*  *ON 
!  «oq«  v  jo  pou  W»|  sqi  «»3  »qs  n 
•»oq<ue  'mo  )t  pog  n,»q«  j»q  not  jng 
•*ouj|  o|  k>u  wflno  »qt  3oiq»»uio»  i.ij 
'undo*  c  mluo*  Su|qiXuc  «,*mn  JI 

In  the  midst  of  a  fervent  exhortation  to  sinners  a  Port- 
land revivalist,  who  is  by  business  an  auctioneer,  exclaimed : 
"Twenty-nine  I've  got ;  thirty — shall  I  have  'em?  Bless 
the  Lord  !  Twenty-nine  are  saved.  Who  will  come  next  ? 
Shall  I  have  thirty  ?  "—Mercury. 

Sam  Jones,  the  revivalist,  was  preaching  down  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  by  way  of  clinching  his  persuasions  he  asked 
all  those  in  the  congregation  who  wished  to  go  to  heaven 
to  stand  up.  Everybody  in  the  place  rose  up  instanter. 
Then  Sam  thought  he  would  try  the  other  tack  :  "  Every- 
body who  wants  to  go  to  hell  stand  up  !  "  No  movement 
for  a  minute,  and  then  a  gaunt  sinner  unfolded  his  carcass 
till  it  stood  up  six  feet  five  and  a  half,  when  he  shifted  his 
quid  and  said,  "  Parson,  I  guess  you  an'  me's  the  only 
people  here  not  sittin"  deawn." — The  Wasp. 
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THE  TRAGIC  STORY  OF  SUNSET  ROCK,  TENNESSEE* 


I  had  wandered  out  from  Chattanooga  in  the  direction 
of  the  cloud-shrouded  peak  Point  Lookout. 

What  a  sublime  light  greeted  my  eyes  !  I  was  standing 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  far-famed  Sunset  Rock,  whose  per- 
pendicular side  faced  westward  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
in  height  I  looked  up ;  I  could  only  faintly  descry  the 
large,  flat  rock  that  jutted  from  the  natural  wall  at  its  top, 
for  clouds  were  slowly  gathering  around  it.  To  my  left 
the  broad  river  wound  in  and  out  like  a  monster  snake, 
and  past  it  rose  the  smoke  from  hundreds  of  factories. 

1  had  only  a  limited  time  to  spend,  for  the  sinking  sun 
caused  deep  shadows  to  spread  over  my  resting  place. 

Directly  the  round,  shining  ball  sank  from  view,  I  turned 
and  looked  once  more  at  the  rocky  phenomenon.  The 
sunlight  gleamed  still  upon  it,  and  was  gradually  mounting 
higher  and  higher.  It  was  cheering  to  see  the  bright  rays 
reflected  there,  when  all  else  was  in  deep  shadow. 

I  was  just  about  to  retrace  my  footsteps  when  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  an  old  man  bent 
with  the  burden  of  time.  He  was  a  typical  Tennessee 
fanner,  of  that  class  which  has  scarcely  reached  the  aver- 
age in  intellectual  acquirements. 

He  wore  a  pair  of  brown  home-made  jean  pants  strap- 
ped to  him  by  wide,  thick,  leather-trimmed  suspenders.  A 
hat  with  an  extensive  brim  rested  on  bis  head  and  was 
slightly  turned  up  in  front ;  his  checkered  cotton  shirt 
was  open,  exposing  a  sunburnt  chest  He  might  have 
been  seventy,  judging  by  appearances.  His  beard  was 
shaven ;  but  the  iron-gray  whiskers  protruded  sufficiently 
to  give  the  lower  part  of  his  face  an  ashy  appearance,  and 
rendered  the  yellow  stains  of  tobacco  juice  still  more  ob- 
servable. 

He  was  about  to  pass  with  a  simple  "  Howdy,"  and  an 
awkward  though  naturally  polite  motion  of  his  disengaged 
hand  towards  his  hat  when  I  stopped  him  with  a  question  : 
"  Do  you  Uve  near  here  ?  " 

He  turned,  swung  his  axe  over  his  shoulder,  and  rested 
it  on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  regarding  me  with  a  surprised 
look  intermingled  with  curiosity. 

"  Yes,  sir,  thar's  my  shanty  beyant  ther  branch  amongst 
the  trees  ;  ye're  a  stranger  here,  ain't  ye  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  answered  his  inquiry  in  the  affirmative,  following  with 
my  eyes  his  finger,  as  he  pointed  to  a  four-roomed  log  cot- 
tage so  nearly  hidden  by  the  foliage  that  it  had  escaped 
my  observation. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  as  if  talking  were  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  him,  "  in  that  thar  shebang  I've  fotch  up  two  as 
likely  sons  as  ever  drawed  the  breath  o'  life  ;  but  they  ain't 
here  now ;  they  air  a-livin'  in  Texas." 

He  sighed,  and  for  an  instant  a  shadow  seemed  to  come 
into  the  jovial  visage  as  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  rubbed  his  chin  reflectively  with  his  rough  hand. 

His  face  interested  me,  and  his  odd  sounding  accent 
added  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  quaint  expressions. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  I  asked,  strongly  desirous  of  detain- 
ing him  for  a  few  moments,  "  how  this  cliff  happened  to 
be  called  Sunset  Rock  ?" 

"  I  think  I  orter,  fer  I  am  the  pusson  thet  named  it,"  he 
responded,  looking  at  me  closely,  as  if  he  thought  I  would 
contradict  his  statement  and  then  went  on,  "yes,  I  named 
it  Sunset  Rock,  an'  I  hed  a  reason  fer  doin'  uv  it" 

I  pressed  him  eagerly  for  his  reason. 


•  W.  N.  Harden,  in  Chattanooga  Times. 


"  I  can  scasely  think  o*  it  now  without  cryin'  like  a 
baby.  It  hain't  a  long  tale,  stranger ;  set  down  thar  on 
the  stump  an'  I'll  tell  ye  about  it. 

"  Over  thar,"  he  began,  sighing  heavily  as  he  puffed  a 
cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  from  his  mouth,  "on  t'other  side 
of  yonder  rise,  not  more'n  three  hundred  yards  from  my 
house  twenty  odd  year  back  stood  a  house  whar  a  family 
uv  three  wus  a-livin'. 

"The  ole  man  came -from  away  back  in  Virginy  some'rs, 
an'  fotch  his  wife  an"  darter  with  him.  The  little  gal's 
name  was  Stella.  Me  an'  Mandy — thet's  my  'oman — 
never  had  any  gals,  an'  ye  hain't  no  idee  how  we  tuck  on 
over  her,  fer  she  begun  to  think  a  mighty  heap  o'  us,  an* 
stayed  about  es  much  in  our  shanty  as  she  did  in  their'n. 

"They  wus  pore  folks,  too,  but  I  knowed  they'd  seed 
better  days  ;  fer  they  talked  like  rich  people  with  larnin', 
an'  they  showed  it  every  inch  of  'em.  The  ol'  man  wus 
continu'ly  a  readin'  an'  a  writin' ;  I  uster  hev  a  mighty  poor 
opinion  o'  him,  when  I  tuck  notice  o'  how  the  puslcy  weeds- 
an'  crab  grass  was  a  chokin'  the  life  outen  his  little  patch' 
o'  tater  ground  fer  ther  want  o'  man  ter  cut  'em  out,  but 
when  I  heerd  his  voice  raised  in  prayer  a  thankin'  o'  the 
Lord  fer  His  goodness,  in  our  little  mectin'  house,  that 
uster  stan'  over  thar  on  the  crick,  an'  listened  to  him  a 
pourin'  out  a  string  o'  book  lamin'  'fore  ther  throne  thet 
made  a  shiver  o'  glorious  joy  trickle  down  my  back,  I  for- 
got everything  agin'  him,  an'  would  take  my  hoe  an'  drap- 
in  kinder  nateral  like  an'  do  a  turn  at  hoin'. 

"  They  got  a-holt  of  money  once  in  a  while  from  some'rsr 
fer  they  was  never  without'n  suhstanchal  victuals ;  some 
lowed  thet  his  writin'  fotch  it  in,  ur  they  had  rich  kin  ir» 
Virginy.  They  was  as  honest  as  ther  day  is  long  ;  when 
they'd  send  Stella  fer  ter  ax  ther  loan  o'  a  bucket  o'  meal, 
ur  a  cup  o"  coffee,  or  sich  like,  they'd  send  it  back  piled  up 
an'  a  runnin'  over. 

"  Most  every  day  Stella'd  come  over,  sometimes  fer  a 
chunk  o'  fire,  sometimes  one  thing  an'  sometimes  anuther. 
She  wus  es  purty  es  a  pictur',  an'  pearter'n  a  cricket, 
eternally  a-spilin'  fer  a  romp  o'  some  sort  ;  and  I  never 
seed  her  down  in  the  mouth ;  she  was  Uvcrlastin'ly 
a-smilin',  a-laughin',  an'  a-singin'. 

"She  was  then  jes'  a-reachin'  'omanhood.  I  uster  feel 
powerful  sad  when  I'd  think  thet  she  wus  so  likely, 
sprightly  an'  purty,  an'  hed  sich  a  pore  chance  to  enjoy 
herself  like  most  er  young  gals,  an'  wus  obleeged  to  stay 
with  two  ol'  folks  thet  wus  mighty  pellicular  an'  always 
a-watchin'  uv  her. 

"  She'd  read  out'n  books  ter  me  an'  Mandy,  an'  it  was 
more  like  hearin'  o'  ther  voice  0'  a  angel  than  a  bein's. 

"  She  was  a-gwine  on  ter  seventeen,  an'  I  never  seed  a 
smarter  chance  fer  the  makin'  of  a  fine  'oman  than  her's 
wus.  Every  country  chap  in  the  whole  settlement  wus-a- 
dyin'  ter  set  up  ter  her,  but  she  didn't  keer  a  snap  fer  cny 
of  'em  She  knowed  a  thousan'  times  more'n  they  did.  It 
jest  looked  ter  me  like  she  was  too  good  fer  eny  uv  them. 

"  When  she  went  to  meetin'  with  her  pap  an"  mam,  an' 
they  sot  so  gentle-like,  always  on  ther  sem  bench  in  the 
aroen-comer,  we  all  felt  kinder  proud  uv  'em. 

"  She  begun  a-callin'  me  Uncle  Joe  at  the  fust.  A'most 
every  day  she  went  to  Chattanoogy  a-foot  to  fetch  ther 
papers  an'  letters  for  her  pap.  It  was  a  right  peart  trip 
fer  her,  but  she  made  it  rcg'lar,  an'  seemed  to  git  fat  at  it, 
fer  she  got  purttier  an'  purttier. 

"  So  I've  a'ready  tol'  ye,  she  couldn't  stan'  the  sight  uf 
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eny  o'  ther  neighbor  young  fellers  ;  but  it  wus  with  her 
finally  like  it  is  with  most  all  desarvin'  wimin  ;  thar's  gen- 
«r11y  some  feller  that  takes  their  eye,  an'  whuther  he's  as 
rich  as  a  banker,  as  full  o'  bug  juice  as  a  biled  owl,  or  as 
pore  as  a  starvin'  razor-back  shote  ;  they'll  stick  to  'em. 

"  One  evenin',  when  I  was  a-sproutin'  over  thar  in  thet 
ol'  wheat-field,  whar  it  looks  like  ther  sassyfack'l  take  the 
land  bodaciously,  I  seed  some  one  thet  surprised  me  more'n 
I  know  how  to  tell. 

"  I  hed  jest  gouged  out'n  the  ground  a  root  purty  nigh 
as  big  as  my  thigh,  an'  was  a-puffin'  like  smoke,  a-restin' 
fer  a  breathin'  spell  on  my  grubbin*  hoe-handle,  when  I 
heerd  somebody  a-talkin' ;  an'  peepin'  through  the  beech 
tree  limbs,  which  was  a-hangin'  bewixt  me  an'  them  trail 
a-goin  to  town'  I  catch  sight  o'  Stella,  as  red  in  her  face  as 
a  rose,  a-talkin'  to  a  town  chap  dressed  as  fine  as  a  fiddle. 
From  whar  I  was  he  looked  powerful  good -lookin'. 

"He  was  a-leanin'  ag'in  a  oak  saplin'  a  lookin'  at  her, 
with  genuine  love  a-streamin"  out  o'  his  eyes,  an'  actin'  fer 
the  world  like  he  could  eat  her  alive.  I'd  seed  him  before, 
an'  knowed  him  ;  he  was  a  rich,  promisin'  young  lawyer 
in  Chattanoogy.  He  wusn't  mor'n  thirty  er  so,  but  all 
ther  people  in  the  country  thought  a  power  ov  him,  an' 
wus  a-talkin'  mightily  'bout  puttin'  him  up  ter  run  fer 
■Congress,  so  I  heerd  at  ther  court  house  one  day. 

"  He  hed  black  hair  an'  eyes,  wus  a-wearin'  gol'  rings 
an'  a  chain,  an'  dimunts  was  a-sparklin'  blue  an'  yaller  in 
the  sun,  on  his  white  shirt. 

"  When  I  seed  'em  out  thar,  kinder  dove-like  a-sparkin' 
it  made  me  think  powerful  strong  o'  my  young  days,  when 
me  an'  Mandy  fust  begun  to  take  on.  Mandy  was  good 
'nough  lookin'  fer  me  in  them  times,  but  then  she  wusn't 
nigh  as  purty  as  Stella. 

"  When  I  fust  cotch  ther  two  together  thare,  I  felt  mighty 
■curi's  about'n  ther  heart  ter  find  her  a-likin'  o'  him  ;  but  I 
tried  to  reconcile  myself,  a-rcflcctin'  thet  he's  jest  the  feller 
ter  match  her,  an'  so,  'cordin'ly,  I  sneaked  away  without  a 
bit  o'  disturbance  'ceptin'  a  few  sticks  a-cracklin'  under  my 
feet  thet  they  never  heerd,  so  busy  was  they  a-talkin',  an' 
then  went  home  through  the  pastur',  across  ther  spring 
branch  by  ther  of  oak  foot  log  so  as  not  ter  pass  'em. 

"I  knowed  thet  she'd  be  on  directly,  so'  I  couldn't 
hardly  wait  for  her,  fer  I  never  dreamed  but  thet  she'd 
tell  me  the  fust  thing,  fer  she'd  at 'ays  toT  me  ever'thing 
about  herself. 

"  Purty  soon  I  heerd  her  a-singin'  an'  a-skippin'  along 
the  gravel  trail.  It  was  a-growin'  dark,  but  she  obsarved 
me  as  I  was  a-pilin'  a  passle  o'  green  cornstalks  over  ther 
lot  fence  to  ther  cows.  I  made  out  I  was  mighty  intent 
an'  consarncd  about  ther  cows'  eatin'  an'  never  so  much  as 
looked  up  when  she  come  nigh  roe  ;  I  wanted  her  to  tell  it 
all  herself. 

"  She  commenced  a-inquirin'  about  Mandy,  an'  how  I 
wus  a-makin  uv  it,  but  narry  a  whisper  regardin'  uv  ther 
strange  feller ;  an'  ther  fust  thing  I  knowed  she  wus  off, 
a-puttin'  out  fer  home  as  fast  as  her  feet  would  take  her, 
an'  I  wus  left  a-standin'  a-lookin'  at  my  ol'  brindley 
a-chawin'  the  fodder  off  n  ther  stalks,  an'  a-feeling  fer  the 
world  as  ef  I'd  swallered  a  pocket  o'  shot.  Then  wus 
about  ther  fust  time  that  I  begun  ter  think  that  wimmin 
wus  curi'scr  than  men. 

"  One  day  I  made  a  pint  ter  pass  'em  kinder  accidental 
like,  while  they's  a-leanin'  agin  ther  fence,  whar  he  giner'ly 
left  her.  an'  turned  back.  She  looked  up  kinder  surprised 
like'  an'  a  little  flurried,  but  smiled  as  usual,  an*  said,— 

"•Howdy,  Uncle  Joe.' 

"Ter  tell  ye  the  truth,  I's  kinder  lookin'  for'ard  ter 
meetin'  uv  'iro,  fer  I's  sartin  thet  bein*  as  Stella  thought 


sich  a  power  o'  me  that  he'd  be  pleased  ter  see  me  ;  but 
thar's  whar  I  drapped  my  candy,  as  ther  sayin'  is ;  onstead 
o'  thet,  he  turned  his  face  away  an'  looked  down  ther  river 
without  so  much  as  a  nod  o"  ther  head.  Thar's  whar  I 
lamed  what  kind  o'  stuff  he  wus  made  out'n,  fer  I  cotch  a 
look  ov  his  face  ;  an'  ef  it  hed  o'  been  ol'  Nick's  hisself,  it 
couldn't  a-been  more  like  a  sheep-killin'  houn's  'an  his. 

"  It  all  come  over  me  in  er  minnit  ;  I  seed  it  all  as  day 
in  his  face.  I  seed  then,  like  a  flash,  why  he'd  been  so 
all- fired  trech'rous  about  not  gwine  on  all  ther  way  ter  ther 
house  with  her. 

"  I  caught  a  glim  of  her  now  an'  then  arter  that,  but  she 
always  tucked  down  her  purty  yaller  head  shamed  like,  and 
passed  me  like  a  streak. 

"  I  kipt  a  sharp  look  from  thet  time  on.  He  had  quit 
a  coming  out  home  with  her  all  at  once,  and  her  purty  fat 
cheeks  began  pinchin'  sorter ;  the  red  was  leavin'  them 
mighty  fast,  and  I  never  heard  her  voice  singing  and  hum- 
ming as  was  her  way ;  the  smile  that  made  her  face  so 
angel-like,  I  never  seed  agin. 

"  I  stopped  her  one  evening  at  the  bars  ;  I  stepped  out 
of  a  clump  of  elder  sprouts  pint  blank  in  front  of  her  ;  she 
was  a-cryin'  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  It  was  too  late  ; 
she  knowd  I'd  seed  it.  She  tried  at  fust  to  turn  it  off,  but 
she  couldn't  smile,  though  she  tried  to;  so  she  came  square 
up  an'  laid  her  head  on  my  breast,  and  the  tears  run  like  a 
shower  o"  rain,  while  she  wus  a  sobbing  like  a  child- 

"  I  knowed  without  askin'  that  it  was  the  feller  at  the 
bottom  of  it  ;  so  I  jest  smoothed  her  shining  yaller  hair 
and  tried  to  pacify  her,  a  tellin'  her  that  he  wasn't  worth 
it,  and  the  like. 

" '  Don't  say  a  word  agin  him,  Uncle  Joe,'  she  said, 
leavin'  off  cryin*  fer  a  minute;  '  I  love  him  yet,  and  can 
stand  anything  except  that." 

"Then  she  began  telling  me  about  it  as  well  as  she 
could  for  cryin'.  He'd  begun  to  jine  her  when  she  was 
a-coming  back  of  evenings,  and  always  had  something  ter 
tell  her  about  books  and  sich  like.  He  was  the  first  man 
that  she  ever  see  that  she  liked,  and  he  looked  to  her  so 
kind  and  so  smart.  Then  he  began  making  lots  over  her 
good  looks  an'  her  eddication,  an'  so  forth,  an'  swore  that 
he  loved  her  mor'n  he  did  his  life.  So  she  thought  of  him 
as  if  there  wasn't  another  man  on  the  top  of  the  green 
earth,  and  loved  him  mor'n  she  did  her  own  folks.  But 
immediately  after  I'd  seen  him  that  day,  he  quit  coming  ; 
maybe  because  he  was  afcarcd  of  me,  arter  catching  my 
eyes,  or  sornethin'  o'  nothin  she'd  heered  in  town,  from 
some  meddling  woman,  that  he  was  going  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  storekeeper  in  Chattanoogy. 

" '  Uncle  Joe, '  she  said,  a-looking  at  me  out  of  a  pair  of 
eyes  as  tender-like  and  innocent  as  a  new-born  babe's,  ' 1 
don't  want  ter  live  in  this  troublesome  world  anuther 
minute  after  he  marries  ;  they  say  it's  next  Thursday  even- 
ing at  six  o'clock ;  six  o'clock  is  jest  the  time  that  the  sun 
goes  down  behind  the  hill  yander — behind  the  hill ;  if  he 
marries  I  won't  be  a-livin'  arter  it ;  mark  my  words.' 

"  I  trembled  all  over  from  head  to  foot  as  she  said  it,  fur 
in  all  my  born  days  I  never  seed  before  nor  sense  sich  a 
onhappy,  miserable  look  on  a  human  face  ;  she  looked  like 
her  last  hope  wus  gone. 

"  I  loved  her  like  she  was  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  an' 
when  I  seed  what  the  black-hearted  scoundrel  had  done  to 
make  her  little  life  a  hell  to  her,  I  was  as  mad  as  blazes, 
and  my  heart  felt  like  it  was  being  dragged  through  a 
brier-patch,  a-bleedin'  fur  her  in  her  trouble. 

"  I  had  no  idea,  however,  of  how  desperate  she  was, 
really,  and  how  far  things  had  gone  until  afterward,  an"  so 
I  kept  a  hopin'  that  when  the  first  pain  of  the  disappoint- 
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ment  was  over  she'd  be  all  right  ag'in  ;  but  there's  whur 
I  was  fooled  in  her. 

"  I  tried  mighty  hard  to  git  her  to  stop  cryin'  when  we 
wus  walking  back  home,  but  she  kept  on  and  said  it  wasn't 
no  use,  she  didn't  want  ter  live  after  he'd  deceived  her. 

"'  Uncle  Joe,'  she  said  a-shakin'  from  head  to  foot,  and 
a-weepin',  '  ye  don't  know  it  all ;  I  can't  tell  ye  the  worst.' 

"  I  left  her  nigh  her  |«p's  house  a-begging  of  her  not  to 
take  on  so  an'  to  drive  it  from  her  mind.  She  never  made 
no  promise  ;  she  went  on  up  the  little  gravel  track  betwixt 
the  two  rows  o'  grapevines,  a-staggering  like  a  drunken 
purson,  or  some  one  a-losin'  of  thcr  mind.  Her  pretty  fig- 
ure in  her  gray  dress  looked  kinder  bent  and  droopin', 
nothing  on  earth  like  what  she  had  been. 

"  I  never  seed  her  to  talk  to  her  agin  ;  I  thought  she's 
a  stayin'  in  ter  drive  it  off  her  mind.  I  never  once 
thought  of  Thursday  being  the  day  sot  for  his  wedding, 
notwithstanding  she'd  said  it  was  ;  but  Thursday,  about 
this  time  of  day,  I  was  passing  this  identical  spot,  for  the 
sun  had  just  gone  out  of  sight  over  there  where  it's  so 
blood  red  in  the  sky.  Now  observe  fust,  before  I  go  any 
further,  the  shine  on  the  side  of  thct  rock." 

He  paused  and  pointed  to  the  monstrous  cliff.  Directly 
across  its  ragged  surface,  high  above  our  heads  near  the 
summit,  was  distinctly  delineated  the  shadow  of  the  earth's 
surface ;  as  the  sun,  already  below  the  horizon,  sank  lower 
the  shadow  line  mounted  higher. 

"  You  can  see  the  pint  of  the  rock  now,"  Uncle  Joe  con- 
tinued, "  plainer  than  ye  could  before  it  begun  to  git  dusky 
down  here,  'cause  the  shine's  all  up  there  in  one  spot  It's 
a  climbin'  higher  every  second,  and  it  won't  be  three 
minutes  before  it's  gone  clear  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  As  I  said  before,  I  was  coming  along  here,  and  a  hap- 
pening to  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  I  seed  a  woman  a  stand- 
ing on  the  flat  rock  that  sticks  out  over  the  edge.  It  was 
Stella ;  I  knowed  her  by  her  white  frock  and  the  big  black 
straw  hat.  I  would  not  have  recognized  any  other  pusson, 
'cept  her.  She  was  as  still  as  a  post,  and  the  wind  was  a 
flapping  her  frock  powerful,  with  the  sun  a  gleaming 
through  her  soft  yaller  hair. 

"  Merciful  Maker !  It  all  came  into  my  mind  as  quick 
as  a  flash  of  lightning.  1  remembered  what  she'd  said 
about  Thursday  evening  and  his  getting  married.  I 
knowed  somehow  that  she  wasn't  there  for  nothin' ;  some- 
thing told  me  she  was  intending  to  take  her  own  life. 

"  I  seed  her  a-gazing  at  Chattanoogy,  that  ye  kin  see 
from  there  like  a  pictur.  She  was  a-wipin'  of  -her  eyes  like 
she  was  cryin'. 

"  It  looks  like  it  might  be  a  mile  from  here  up  there,  but 
the  little  sun-spot,  like  a  stream  of  light  a-bustin'  through 
a  crack  in  the  floor  of  heaven,  was  around  her  and  I  could 
see  the  sad,  purty  face,  sometimes  mighty  nigh  kivered 
with  the  yaller  hair  the  wind  was  a-playin'  with,  almost  as 
distinct  as  if  I  was  within  ten  foot  of  her.  The  devil's 
shadder  was  a-crawlin'  up  entirely  faster  than  I  wanted  it 
to,  fer  I  firmly  believed  that  it  was  in  her  mind  ter  wait 
till  the  sun  had  sot,  an"  as  long  as  she  could  see  it  was  up. 

"  I  yelled  and  hollered  as  loud  as  I  could,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  go  half  of  the  way,  and  it  looked  like  the  wind 
blew  it  off  to  one  side ;  she  didn't  turn  her  head,  so  I 
knowed  it  wasn't  no  use  tryin'  for  she  couldn't  hear  me. 

"The  spot  was  getting  smaller  fast.  I  dropped  on  ter 
my  knees,  a  kecpin'  my  eyes  on  her,  and  let  in'ter  prayin'  to 
the  good  Lord  to  save  her. 

"  I've  got  a  prayer  I  pray  regular  on  Sundays  when  I'm 
axed  to,  including  mighty  nigh  everything  in  general ;  but 
it  wasn't  them  words  that  came  from  my  cold,  trembling 
lips  then. 


"  I  seed  her  a  bending  over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and 
a-holdin'  her  hands  firm  agin  her  breast,  like  she  was  a 
dreading  something  she  had  to  do. 

"  The  words  of  my  prayer  wasn't  a  comin'  out  of  my 
mouth  like  a  parson  would  have  said  them,  but  my  heart 
was  a  bustin'  with  fear  and  misery,  and  what  wus  said  went 
a-shootin'  up  that  stone  side  right  to  the  great  high  throne. 

"  All  at  once  she  stopped  still  agin,  and  began  a-gazing 
pint  blank  at  Chattanooga ;  she  was  a-listening  at  some- 
thing with  her  hand  held  to  her  ear.  I  heered  it,  too ; 
sound  comes  mighty  easy  a  long  way  on  the  river  when  it's 
still ;  I  knowed  what  it  was  no  sooner'n  I'd  heard  it.  Thet 
bell  told  her  he  wus  married. 

"  She  turned  around  a-facin'  this  way  ;  she  was  a  holdin' 
of  her  hands  to  her  ears  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  and  come  on  back  slow  to  the  edge.  Then  I  seed  ther 
pore  frail  thing  hop  off 'n  the  rock  like  a  bird. 

"  I  felt  on  my  all  fours,  my  face  agin  thcr  cool  groun';  I 
tried  to  stan',  but  I  couldn't.  I  hecrd  her  fall  on  the 
groun'  in  the  bushes  nigh  me.  I  crawled,  feelin'  like  I 
was  dead,  through  ther  briars  an'  undergrowth  ter  her  side. 
She  wus  dead.  I  sot  there  a-holdin"  up  her  pore  yaller 
head  in  my  hands,  not  knowin'  what  I  was  about. 

"  Soon  tber  folks  up  thar  on  ther  hillside  that  hed  heard 
me  a-shoutin',  came  an'  tuck  us  both  home. 

"  Thet  night  I  was  a  ravin'  clean  'stracted  out  'n  my 
senses.  All  ther  time  I  wus  in  a  trance  like ;  it  seemed 
thet  I's  a  ftoatin'  aroun',  fust  up  ther  side  of  ther  cliff  in  a 
deep  fog  a  tryin'  my  liest  ter  reach  a  bright  spot  above  me. 
Then  I  floated  over  ther  mountain,  across  the  river,  above 
Chattanoogy,  right  through  ther  top  ov  ther  big  stone 
church. 

"  Directly  I  heerd  the  big  organ  a  playin'  like  a  lively  war 
chune,  an'  I  seed  ther  house  packed  an'  jammed  with  the 
fine  dressed  folks  in  town.  Then  I  seed  a  man  an'  a 
'oman  a  standin'  'fore  ther  parson  a  bcin'  married  ;  all's  as 
still  as  a  grave.  Then  thcr  chune  struck  up  louder  an' 
gladder  'n  ever,  an'  they  walked  out  ov  ther  church.  I 
kotch  a  sight  o'  his  face  ;  it  wus  ther  young  feller  with  ther 
ol'  Nick's  face  I'd  seed  afore  with  pore  little  Stella. 
Then  ther  big  painted  winders  with  ther  Saviour  a  walkin' 
barefoot  on  'em  went  out  of  my  dream,  an'  the  people,  too. 

"  I  ain't  got  much  more  ter  tell  ye  ;  two  days  arter  her 
death  she  was  buried.  T wasn't  a  gran'  funeral,  but  it  was 
the  saddest  one  I  ever  seed. 

"  An  ol'  man  an"  'oman  sot  beside  one  anuther  on  thcr 
fust  row  ;  the  man's  head  wus  whiter  'n  snow,  an'  his  face 
was  wrinkled  with  sorrer ;  ther  'oman  was  bent  over  an' 
kivered  from  head  ter  foot  with  a  black  veil.  She  was 
a-sobbin'  like  her  heart  would  break.  Betwixt  them  an' 
ther  parson's  stan'  wus  a  coffin  a-restin'  on  two  cheers,  an' 
ther  people  wus  a-singin'  '  Ersleep  in  Jesus,'  as  soft  an' 
low  as  ther  wind  a  moanin'  in  the  trees  on  ther  mountain." 

I  left  the  good  old  countryman  wiping  his  eyes,  and 
turned  to  wend  my  way  back  to  the  city,  passing  the  spot, 
now  overgrown  with  wild  shrubbery  and  luxuriant  moun- 
tain weeds  and  flowers,  where  poor  Stella  fell. 

The  trees  and  huge  boulders  seemed  to  shudder  in  the 
deepening  shadow;,  and  the  grass  beneath  my  feet  shed 
tears  of  newly  born  dew,  as  if  weeping  for  the  tragedy  of 
twenty  years  before. 

Some  one  has  asked  "  Where  do  flies  go  in  winter  ? " 
We  don't  know,  but  we  wish  they  would  go  there  in  sum- 
mer.—Baltimore  American. 

When  a  man  finds  that  he  is  getting  too  loquacious,  his 
best  remedy  is  to  get  married.  He  will  notice  an  improve- 
ment right  away.— Somervillc  Journal. 
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A  review  of  the  literature  of  Europe  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  is  full  of  promise  and  of  promise  fulfilled.  The 
work  being  done  by  many  of  the  authors  of  the  Continent 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  in  places  it  almost  seems 
that  we  can  hail  the  formation  of — if  not  new  schools,  at 
least  the  development  of  the  old  along  new  lines.  In  a 
series  of  letters  published  by  the  London  Athenaeum  the 
correspondents  of  that  well  known  authority  in  literature, 
writing  from  their  respective  countries,  send  reviews  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done.  From  these  letters,  which 
arc  voluminous,  this  article  has  been  prepared. 


The  most  important  work  dealing  with  national  history  in 
Belgium  is  that  of  Mgr.  Nameche,  formerly  rector  of  the 
University  of  Louvain.  His  "  Cours  d'Histoire  Nationale," 
a  huge  compillation  begun  thirty-five  years  ago,  was  in- 
creased in  July,  1887,  by  three  new  volumes,  the  19th, 
aoth  and  21st,  which  comprise  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  debuts  in  Govern- 
ment of  Albert  and  Isabella.  The  "  Acta  Sanctorum  "  is 
still  being  carried  on  by  the  Bollandists,  the  last  issue 
being  the  "  Vitae  "  of  St.  Hubert,  the  patron  saint  of  hy- 
drophobia, together  with  the  strange  legends  upon  the 
subject.  Very  many  important  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  country  and  forming  a  mine  of  information 
for  the  future  historian  have  been  published.  M.  Ch. 
Moeller  has  produced  the  first  two  parts  of  the  great  work 
written  by  his  father  upon  the  "  Study  of  History."  As 
might  be  supposed  from  the  position  of  King  Leopold 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  Congo,  many  works  upon 
this  portion  of  equatorial  Africa  have  been  published.  The 
novelist  Camille  Lcmonnier  has  written  a  book  about  his 
travels  in  Germany,  and  M.  A.  Lancaster  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory has  published  "  Four  Months  in  Texas."  Pure 
literature  is  much  cultivated  in  Belgium  by  a  school  of 
young  writers  who  call  themselves  "  Le  Jeunc  Bclgiquc," 
and  who  have  taken  as  their  leader  M.  Lemonnier.  The 
poets  have  been  busy.  Flemish  literature,  which  seems 
daily  to  grow  in  favor  with  the  French  public  in  Belgium, 
is  no  longer  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  novel  or  of 
poetry.  The  poet  Pol  de  Mont  and  Prof.  Aug.  Gittee 
have  greatly  stimulated  the  study  of  folk  lore.  A  most 
curious  posthumous  work  of  the  great  novelist,  Hcndrick, 
Conscience  is  "  History  of  my  Youth."  The  author  relates 
with  the  greatest  charm  how  he  at  last  em'erged  from  ex- 
treme poverty  and  became  the  founder  of  the  literary 
renascence  of  his  country  after  the  revolution  of  1830. 
Mme.  Courtmans,  the  veteran  novelist,  has  published  four 
new  novels,  and  M.  Reimund  two,  which  have  been  much 
praised.  The  most  brilliant  work  of  the  past  year  is  the 
historical  epopee  of  M.  Julius  dc  Gcyter,  "The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands." 


There  has  been  no  scarcity  of  publications  in  France  during 
the  past  year,  although  there  has  not  been  any  thing  of  any 
marked  brilliancy.  The  French  authors  have  not  failed 
the  public,  the  public  has  often  failed  French  authors. 
Some  that  arc  new  have  gained  recognition  :  some  fairly 
well  known  have  strengthened  their  claim  to  an  audience. 
In  poetry,  by  the  side  of  Sully-Prudhommc  and  Andre 
Lcmoync,  young  men  like  Jean  Rameau,  Charles  Fuster, 
and  Jean  Berge  have  increased  their  reputations.  In 
fiction,  in  imaginative  literature,  in  belles-lettres,  the 
acknowledged  masters,  MM.  Zola,  Malot,  Boutget.  de  Mau- 
passant, Jules  Lemaitre,  Theuriet,  Pierre  Loti,  have  been 
busy  as  usual ;  Arvede  Barine,  Maxime  du  Camp,  Em- 
manuel des  Essarts,  Paul  Janet,  and  Arthur  Arnould  have 
not  been  idle.  Octave  Mirbeau  and  Marcel  Prevost  have 
tried  their  fortune  again  with  more  or  less  success,  while 
Madame  Hector  Malot  has  made  a  highly  successful  d*but, 
and  so  has  the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Neuvaine  de 
Colette."  Among  the  learned  men  M.  Renan  is  still  the 
most  popular,  but  the  works  of  MM.  Lavissc  and  Sorelare 
every  day  obtaining  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  A  noticeable 
book  of  the  year  was  Prince  Napoleon's  reply  to  M.  Taine 
in  defense  of  the  great  Emperor.  With  the  writer,  intense 
partisanship  and  passionate  interest  have  supplied  the 
place  of  logic,  and  his  attacks  upon  the  detractors  have 
been  very  severe.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Germany  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  subject  of  serious  study  by 
French  observers.  Many  works  are  being  published  on 
this  topic  by  some  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  France.  M. 
Renan 's  great  work  on  the  History  of  the  People  of  Israel 
is  marked  by  all  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  writer.  It 
shows  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  acuteness  and  a 
talent  for  writing  French  prose  in  which  he  has  no  rival  in 
France,  but  it  also  shows  that  M.  Renan  affects  a  scepti- 
cism akin  to  contempt  and  ind  fference  which,  if  it  gained 
adherents,  would  be  the  negation  of  history.  M.  Alfred 
Rambaud  has  published  two  works  upon  the  history  of 
French  civilization  which  arc  of  great  value.  M.  Sully- 
Prudhommc  has  written  a  didactic  epopee,  "  Le  Bonhcur,"" 
as  an  attempt  at  an  idealist  reaction.  Unfortunately  the 
attempt  has  not  been  a  success,  as  the  poem  is  wearisome. 
"The  time  is  at  hand,"  says  M.  Jules  Lavellois,  "  when  the 
doctrine  known  under  the  name  of  naturalism  will  be  rep- 
resented only  by  the  solitary  figure  of  its  leader."  M. 
Zola  seems  to  be  destined  to  become  the  chief  mourner  for 
a  school  of  which  he  was  himself  the  founder,  and  whose 
last  disciples  will  have  disappeared  in  his  lifetime  The 
faithful  few  who  still  grouped  themselves  around  him 
separated  from  him  when  the  scandal  caused  by  "La 
Terre"  found  expression.  The  coldness  of  the  public 
rendered  this  schism  almost  obligatory,  and  has  since  con- 
firmed it.    M.  Zola,  carrying  to  the  last  extreme  a  method 
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which  was  from  the  first  an  exaggeration,  has  purposely 
wen  and  sought  to  reproduce  only  the  rude  and  coarse 
side  and,  as  it  were,  the  animal  part  of  the  peasantry.  The 
mHd  and  respectable  aspects  of  rural  life,  and  particularly 
what  is  grand  about  it,  have  escaped  him.  M.  Zola  has 
rendered  his  method  unendurable  by  his  heaviness  of  touch, 
and  his  habitual  readers,  applauding  the  revolt  of  his  dis- 
ciples, have  given  him  his  dismissal.  Among  his  staff  who 
emancipated  themselves  somewhat  early  in  the  day,  I  am 
bound  to  mention  in  the  first  rank  M-  Guy  dc  Maupassant." 
M.  Bourget's  "Mensonges,"  M.  Hector  Malot's  "Con- 
science," M.  AndnJ  Theurict's  "  Amour  d'Automne,"  M. 
Octave  Mirbeau's  "  Abbi  Jules,"  and  Arthur  Arnould's 
*'  Noces  d'Odette  "  are  novels  of  the  year  which  have  been 
both  praised  and  blamed  most  liberally.  M-  Pierre  Loti 
has  scored  a  success  with  his  "  Madame  Chrysanth£me." 
the  Japanese  scenes  being  charming.  M.  George  Ohnet 
has  seen  his  "Vclont£"  reach  its  hundredth  edition,  a 
proof  that  the  French  people  appreciate  morality,  of  which 
the  book  is  full.  An  important  work  is  Michelet's  Journal, 
edited  by  his  widow.  It  extends  from  1818  to  18*9,  and 
is  a  book  which  reveals  the  vast  erudition  of  the  great  his- 
torian. An  amusing  book  is  the  journal  of  Papillon  dc  la 
Fcrtc,  edited  by  M.  Boyssc.  M.  Fertc"  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  theaters  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  am)  Louis 
XVI.,  and  the  journal  contains  many  notes  about  Mole, 
Lekain,  PreVille,  Madame  Clairon,  and  Madame  Vestris 
which  arc  funny.  A  word  must  be  said  for  M.  Jean 
Richepin's  "Cesarine,"  which  has  been  vividly  discussed. 

In  Denmark  the  Danish  Biographical  Lexicon  is  being 
pushed  rapidly,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  valu- 
able with  each  volume.  A  novel,  "Stuk"  (Hollow  Splen- 
dor), by  H-  Bang,  is  a  successful  attempt  to  describe 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Copenhagen  of  late  years,  and 
many  allusions  are  made  to  sundry  unsound  speculations 
which  have  been  floated  recently.  K.  Gjellerup  has  finally 
quarreled  with  realism  in  poetry.  A  new  novel,  "  With  a 
Broad  Brush,"  describing  artist  life  a  century  ago,  has  been 
censured  as  being  too  broad,  although  well  written. 

The  unlimited  flow  of  lyrical  sentiments  in  Germany 
bears  a  natural  relation  to  the  anarchical  dislike  to  law  and 
authority,  and  the  poetic  socialism  of  authors  can  tolerate 
the  inner  bond  of  common  intellectual  and  artistic  views,  but 
no  government  from  without  nor  compulsion  in  externals. 
Poetic  anarchy  reveals  at  every  easter  a  generation  of 
poets  of  whom  six  months  later  but  few  survive.  During 
the  past  year  Alfred  Tormey,  Fr.  Beck,  and  Marie 
Janitschek  have  appeared  and  sung  fairly  well.  Since  the 
theories  of  heredity  have  demonstrated  that  an  individual 
is  only  a  product  of  his  forefathers,  it  is  natural  that 
epics  and  novels  should  begin  with  the  history  of  the  hero's 
ancestors.  Freytag's  "  Ahnen  "  brought  into  fashion  the 
history  of  a  family  continued  through  a  series  of  generations, 
but  the  school  of  "  Youngest  Germany"  is  no  longer  content 
with  the  generations  of  one  family,  or  even  of  a  nation,  but 
extends  the  succession  to  the  totality  of  the  human  race. 
The  object  is  by  means  of  lofty  flights  of  idealism,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  dull  realism  which  contents  itself  with  repro- 
ducing every  day  life.  Instead  of  common  place,  ordinary 
people,  or  such  as  are  limited  to  a  particular  time  or  age, 
man  in  a  philosophical  sense  as  representative  of  a  race  has 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  epic  hero  The  Song  of 
Humanity  by  Heinrich  Hart  is  an  epic  of  the  human  race. 
The  introduction  describes  the  creation  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  and  the  first  canto  contains  a  love  idyl  of  the 
stone  age.  No  more  has  as  yet  been  published.  If  the  author 


lives  and  his  audience  does  not  lose  its  patience  the  poem  . 
wilt  probably  be  finished  in  twenty  four  cantos.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  work  are  beautiful  but  it  is  terribly  long. 
Max  Nordau,  the  author  of  "  Paradoxes  of  Civiliiation,"  has 
published  his  first  novel,  "Illness  of  the  Century,"  and  he 
denounces  pessimism  as  the  special  disease  of  the  age.  C. 
Schwarskopf  and  H.  Hciberghave  also  attacked  this  phase 
of  non -belief  in  theii  novels.  F.  Spielhagen  has  published 
"  Noblesse  Oblige,"  which  is  considered  inferior  to  his 
other  works.  Theodor  Sturm,  the  Nestor  of  German  nov- 
elists, is  still  fresh,  as  his  latest  work  shows,  and  P.  Heyse 
has  again  found  a  subject  in  Italy.  The  individualistic 
tendency  of  German  character  has  for  centuries  contrib- 
uted to  the  political  weakness  of  Germany,  but  it  has  done 
great  things  for  German  literature.  The  little  German 
princes  who  checked  the  German  state  set  free  the  Ger- 
man intellect,  since  what  one  of  them  denounced  another 
a  few  miles  away  would  uphold.  The  memoirs  of  Duke 
Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  are  of  great  importance  as 
no  one  was  ever  more  thoroughly  behind  the  scenes. 
General  von  Natzmer,  who  was  the  late  Emperor  William's 
instructor  and  confidant,  has  published  his  memoirs,  which 
arc  full  of  interest.  The  original  draft  of  *'  Faust "  has  been 
discovered  among  the  papers  of  Fraulein  Von  Gochhausen, 
formerly  maid  of  honor  to  Duchess  Amalia  of  Weimar. 
Some  of  the  scenes  are  much  more  course  than  in  the  drama 
as  published.  Bleibtre  in  his  "  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture "  proves  himself  a  warm  admirer  of  Byron  and  shows 
great  hostility  to  Disraeli.  An  important  contribution  to 
history  is  the  Fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart  by  Onno  Klopp. 
The  centenary  of  Schoppcnhauer's  birth  brought  out  a 
number  of  works  upon  him,  none  of  which  are  important. 

The  death  in  Russia  of  V.  Garshin  took  away  one  of  the 
writers  who  bid  fair  to  be  of  the  first  force.  He  went 
through  the  Balkan  War,  and  his  "Four  Days  of  a 
Wounded  Soldier  "  showed  a  strength  akin  to  that  of  Tol- 
stoi. Losing  his  mind,  he  was  for  some  time  in  an  asylum, 
and  when  he  recovered  he  wrote  "  The  Red  Flower,"  a 
striking  talc  of  madness,  in  which  the  insane  man,  know- 
ing himself  to  be  insane,  makes  superhuman  efforts  to  de- 
stroy a  red  poppy,  because  he  thinks  it  stained  with  the 
blood  of  all  who  have  suffered  Sadness  is  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  all  Russian  novels  of  the  past  year.  Koro- 
lenko  has  published  "  During  the  Journey,"  a  story  of  an 
exile's  life.  "  Krestovski  "  has  written  "  The  Duties,"  a 
story  of  provincial  life.  The  authoress  has  been  obliged  to 
respect  the  censor  and  merely  indicate,  instead  of  stating, 
many  points  which  touch  upon  political  subjects.  Mme. 
Shabelskaya  has  published  a  new  volume  of  sketches  in 
"  Little  Russia,"  the  peasant  life  of  which  she  knows  so 
well.  Count  Salias'  historical  novel  of  the  last  century, 
"  The  Spaniards  of  the  Don,"  is  full  of  interest.  There  is 
in  Russia  a  special  branch  of  literature  created  by  Gleb 
Uspcnski,  which  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  fiction  and  to 
ethnography  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  In  his  "  A 
Ticket "  and  "  Figures  in  Life  "he  discusses  the  woman  ques- 
tion among  the  j>easantry.  There  have  been  many  memoirs 
published  during  the  year,  of  which  Gontcharoff's  "  In  the 
Mother  Country  "  is  the  most  important.  They  treat  of 
Russian  provincial  life.  "  The  History  of  Thought,"  by 
P.  Lavroff,  has  been  begun  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
two  sections.  It  is  the  life-work  of  the  venerable  phil- 
osopher and  in  it  his  vast  erudition  shows  itself. 

The  agitation  inaugurated  in  England  and  America  in 
favor  of  women's  rights  spread  to  Norway,  where  it  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation.  In  its  wake  followed  an  out- 
burst of  indignation  at  public  prostitution  and  the  iramor- 
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ality  of  men.  This  has  brought  out  a  school  of  writers, 
who  are  arguing  most  cynically  for  greater  liberty  in  the 
relations  between  the  sexes.  It  was  then  alleged  by  the 
Paris  Figaro  that  the  educated  classes  in  Norway  were  dis- 
cussing whether  |x>lygamy  or  monogamy  were  the  better. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration,  but  that  the  fight  be- 
tween the  liberals  in  such  matters  and  the  conservatives  is 
going  on  in  lively  fashion  is  true.  Arne  Garborg  and 
Christian  Krohg  have  written  novels  in  favor  of  the  liberty, 
while  Bjtimstjeme  BjOrnson  is  traveling  about  the  coun- 
try lecturing  to  large  audiences  upon  polygamy  and  mon- 
ogamy. The  effect  of  the  new  movement  has  been  Xo 
lower  the  literature  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  au- 
thor most  widely  read  in  Norway  is  Jonas  Lie,  who  has 
recently  published  "  Married  Life,"  a  book  in  which  his 
charming  humor  is  most  effective.  Alexander  Kielland 
has  made  politics  the  subject  of  his  last  book,  "  St.  Hans 
Fcst,"  the  satire  being  directed  against  the  Low  Church 
party.  Amalie  Skram  has  published  two  works  which  will 
be  popular.  Kristofer  Janson  has  found  material  for  his 
"  Norwegians  in  America  "  in  the  settlements  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  United  States.  The  book  is  of  value.  Un- 
der the  name  of  "  Library  for  a  Thousand  Homes,"  a  cheap 
edition  of  standard  works  has  been  issued. 

The  founding  of  professorships  of  Dante  at  Rome,  and 
by  Leo  XIII.  in  the  theological  seminary,  have  resulted  in 
much  work  u|ion  the  great  poet  of  Italy.  So  far,  however, 
the  result  has  been  rather  barren.  An  attempt  was  made 
nine  years  ago  to  have  the  great  work  of  "  Bruno  "  edited, 
and  Professor  Fiorentino  was  chosen.  He  died,  and  Im- 
briani,  who  succeeded  him,  has  also  died.  It  is  not  known 
who  will  continue  the  work.  The  movement  towards  his- 
torical studies  in  Italy  continues,  and  some  noted  works 
have  been  produced.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  the 
"  Studio  Bolognese  nelle  sue  Origini  e  nei  suoi  Rapporti 
colla  Scienza  anteriore  a  Irnerio,"  by  L.  Chiappclli.  It  was 
brought  forth  by  the  celebration  of  the  eighth  centenary 
of  the  Bologna  University.  Barili,  the  novelist,  has  pro- 
duced one  work,  "  II  Dantino,"  which  is  poor.  Few  works 
of  fiction  have  been  published  and  these  are  second-rate. 

Monsieur  C.  Zographos,  a  wealthy  gentleman  in  Greece, 
has  given  the  Hellenic  Philological  Society  of  Constanti- 
nople the  money  to  bring  out  better  editions  of  the  ancient 
writers  of  his  country.  The  first  two  installments  have 
been  published  and  they  are  of  considerable  importance. 
M.  Semitelos  has  edited  the  "  Antigbnc  "  and  has  suggested 
in  his  notes  many  excellent  emendations.  The  "  Phoenissae 
of  Euripides,"  edited  by  M.  Bcrnardakis,  is  the  second, 
and  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  classic  literature.  Alex- 
ander Paspatis  has  written  a  work  upon  the  dialects  of 
modern  Greece-  Two  works  upon  the  history  of  Ccpha- 
lonia,  one  by  Marino  Pignatore,  an  Italian  physician,  and 
the  other  by  J.  Loverdos  Costis.  M.  Dimitsas  has  pub- 
lished a  monograph  upon  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  defends  a  woman  who  needs  de- 
fending. Dr.  Th.  Sophulis,  in  his  volume  upon  the  "  An- 
cient Athenian  School,"  has  tried  to  prove,  by  the  aid  of 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  excavations  at  the  Acropolis, 
that  the  sculpture  of  the  pre-Periclean  people  at  Athens  is 
indigenous  and  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  derived  from 
the  Islands.  In  fiction,  the  ever-increasing  demand  by  the 
newspapers  for  novels  is  met  with  ease.  "  In  the  Sea,"  by 
D.  Coromilas,  has  become  popular,  and  a  collection  of  tales 
by  Bikelas  has  been  translated  into  French. 

In  Holland  the  crop  of  novels  and  novelettes  has  been 
large.  "Jonkheer  Beemsen."  by  Nessuno,  is  a  good 
psychological  study  of  a  blase  nobleman.    "  Victor,"  by 


van  Loghem,  is  weak,  the  hero  being  a  poor  creature,  while 
his  friend,  the  realist,  is  a  monster  of  egotism.  Mrs.  van 
Westhreene's  "  Adele  "  is  written  in  a  calm  and  descriptive 
style.  The  naturalistic  school  is  represented  by  "  Eene 
Liefdc,"  by  L.  Van  Deysel,  a  devoted  disciple  of  Zola. 
"  Eene  Koninklyke  Misdaad,"  by  Cath.  Albcrdingk  Thym, 
created  a  nine  days'  wonder  and  sold  well,  but  is  now 
rapidly  vanishing.  It  purports  to  be  a  faithful  extract 
from  a  diary  of  a  princess  whose  sad  fate  is  destined  to 
raise  a  storm  of  indignation  throughout  all  Europe. 
Europe  is  still  tranquil.  Maurits  Smit  in  his  funny  "  Dilet- 
tantcn-Spicgcl  "  holds  up  a  mirror  to  amateurs  and  dilet- 
tanti which  does  not  improve  the  faces  seen  in  it.  A  fairy 
tale  of  Frederick  van  Eeden  contains  more  poetry  than 
many  an  epic,  although  written  in  prose.  "  Klcine  Johan- 
nes "  lives  in  fairy-land  with  a  spirit  and  then  follows  other 
guides  who  bring  him  to  sorrow  and  finally  to  death.  The 
Indian  colonies  of  Holland  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
works  during  the  year.  Van  Devcntcr's  history  of  the 
Dutch  in  Java  is  now  finished  and  is  of  great  importance. 
The  historians  go  on  editing  registers  and  documents  from 
out  of  the  way  places  and  so  prepare  for  future  work.  In 
pure  literature  there  are  two  works  of  note,  Prof.  Picrson's 
essays  upon  the  religious  and  national  character  of  the 
Jews  and  Dr.  Kuiper's  work  upon  Euripides. 


The  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  has  written  a  book 
upon  the  language  of  the  Hungarian  gypsies.  It  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  Aryan  philology.  To  twenty  years 
of  practical  research  and  study  the  Archduke  has  added 
comparisons  with  the  grammatical  forms  of  cognate  and 
other  languages.  Other  features  of  the  philological  liter- 
ature of  Hungary  may  be  found  in  the  Ural-Altaic  studies 
calculated  to  throw  more  and  needed  light  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Hungarian  language.  Whilst  the  Turco-Tartar  ori- 
gin of  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Magyars  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  the  linguistic  question  is  not  yet  settled,  and  is 
eagerly  discussed  by  the  two  contending  parties,  namely, 
by  those  who  attribute  to  the  present  Hungarian  language 
a  prevailing  Turco-Tartar  character,  and  by  those  who 
classify  it  amongst  Ugrian  or  Ugro-  Finnic  languages. 
Whilst  the  former  have  nearly  collected  the  necessary  ma- 
terial in  the  wide-spread  Turkish  tongues  the  latter  are  just 
now  busy  in  scrutinizing  divers  dialects  heretofore  insuffi- 
ciently known.  I.  Halasz  has  chosen  to  study  the  Lapp 
and  B.  Munkacsi  the  Votyak  and  Vogul  languages,  for  the 
purpose  of  which  he  has  just  undertaken  a  journey 
into  the  Aral,  which  he  proposes  to  extend  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ob  and  the  Sosva,  for  the  sake  of  investigation  on 
the  spot.  Partly  to  philology  and  partly  lo  history  belongs 
"The  Origin  of  the  Roumanian  Nation  and  Language," by 
M.  L.  Rethy.  It  furnishes  unmistakable  proof  that  the 
Roumanians  cannot  be  the  offspring  of  any  Roman  colony 
upon  the  Lower  Danube,  but  that  they  constitute  a  con- 
glomeration of  Dacians  and  Thracians,  who  borrowed  from 
their  conquerors  some  popular  Romance  language.  Prof. 
Marczali  has  completed  his  "  History  of  Hungary  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  II."  Bela  GrOnwald  has  written  a  fascin- 
ating book, "  Old  Hungary,"  which  has  created  a  profound 
sensation.  M.  Alexander  Varady's  "  Dr.  Faust "  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  novel  of  the  year,  although  not  as 
charming  as  Alexander Baksay's  collection  of  novelettes." 


The  death  in  Poland  of  the  veteran  novelist  J.  I. 
Kraszewski  is  an  event  in  the  literary  history  of  the  coun- 
try. He  has  for  so  long  held  his  place  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters that  his  death  leaves  a  void.  Kraszewski's  wonderful 
fertility  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  remark,  yet,  all  that 
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has  been  said  seems  less  than  the  reality.  He  published 
during  his  life  no  fewer  than  600  volumes  of  novels,  poems, 
dramas,  histories,  etc.  If  to  this  be  added  his  work  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  the  volumes  would  reach  1000, 
so  that  he  far  outstripped  even  Lope  dc  Vega  and  the 
elder  Dumas  in  fecundity.  His  posthumous  works  in- 
clude five  new  novels,  a  sort  of  autobiography,  a  popular 
history  of  Poland,  and  a  translation  of  five  comedies  of 
Plautus.  From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  may  be  but  a 
step.  Of  late  a  new  writer,  Adam  Szymanski,  has  made 
his  debut  with  Sketches  from  the  life  of  Polish  exiles  in 
Siberia.  He  evinces  a  truly  |K>etical  temperament  and  a 
distinct  originality.  A  number  of  humorous  talcs  have 
been  published  by  Jordan,  Junosza,  Wilczynski,  and 
Balucki.  The  tales  of  Gawalewicz  have  been  very  much 
admired,  especially  by  women.  Dygasinski  has  been  study- 
ing the  peasantry  in  his  From  the  Valleys,  Fields  and 
Forests,  and  has  done  good  work.  Madame  Sniezko- 
Zapolska's  last  novel  is  superior  to  her  former  works.  Its 
heroine  is  a  country  maiden  who  goes  to  ruin  in  a  great 
city.  The  other  novelists  have  taken  to  writing  talcs. 


The  progress  of  Spain  both  in  science  and  letters  con- 
tinues unchecked  because  education  and  culture  are  fast 
spreading  and  a  taste  for  reading  is  gradually  pervading  all 
classes  of  society.  This  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  old 
popular  literature.  Instead  of  the  cheap  books  or  broad- 
sides which  formerly  decorated  the  walls  of  a  convent  or 
public  building,  recounting  in  stilted  prose  or  quaint  verse 
the  almost  miraculous  deeds  of  national  heroes  or  patron 
saints,  the  stores  or  booths  of  peddlers  are  nowadays  stored 
with  short  tales  or  insipid  novels  of  foreign  origin,  fugitive 
or  amorous  poetry,  and  now  and  then  a  tract  of  rather 
socialist  tendency.  In  short,  the  popular  romance  of 
Spain  is  doomed  to  die.  Novel  writing  keeps  pace  with 
the  demand.  Works  from  Garcia  Nieto,  Palacio  V aides, 
Enrique  Ceballos,  Emilio  de  la  Cerda,  Fortoul,  Ramon 
Ortega,  Perez  Escrich,  Gabriel  Moreno  and  Carlos  Maria 
Ocantos  have  appeared.  "  Espinas  de  una  Flor,"  the 
second  part  of  "  Flor  de  un  Dia  "  by  Angelon  has  proved 
more  successful  than  the  first  part  which  has  aleady  gone 
through  fcur  editions.  Juan  Valera,  the  great  critic,  has 
written  an  essay  upon  novel  writing  which  is  delightful. 
The  historical  sciences  arc  making  rapid  advance  :  libraries 
are  being  inspected  and  archives  searched,  unpublished 
documents  are  daily  brought  to  light,  and  if  the  taste  for 
antiquarian  lore  which  is  fast  developing  lasts  only  a  few 
years  more  there  is  every  chance  of  Spain's  national  history 
being  reconstructed.  Valera  is  continuing  Modesto's  Gen- 
eral History  ;  Balaquer,  and  Vicent  Lafucnte  are  hard  at 
work.  Provincial  and  local  histories  are  always  popular 
studies  among  the  Spanish  people  and  of  these  there  is  no 
lack.  Herr  Adolph  Beer  has  recently  made  a  most  import- 
ant discovery  in  the  Cathedral  of  Leon.  While  cataloguing 
the  manuscripts  he  came  across  a  copy  of  the  "  Historia 
Ecclcsiastica"  of  Eusebius.  Certain  erasures  led  him  to  sus- 
pect that  the  volume  might  be  a  palimpsest,  and  after  months 
of  work  he  found  that  it  had  originally  contained  an  almost 
complete  copy  of  the  '"Lex  Romana  Visigothorum,"  com- 
piled in  506  by  Anian,  the  Chancellor  of  Alaric  II.,  King  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  most  likely  one  of  those  whom  the  Con- 
querer  caused  to  be  sent  into  Spain  a  year  before  his  death. 
Over  the  "  Lex  Romana,"  so  imperfectly  erased  that  most 
of  the  text  can  be  restored  with  little  difficulty,  there  was  a 
Biblia  Itala  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  which  competent  Biblical  scholars  have 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe.  And  again, 
over  the  Bible,  also  erased  and  which  unluckily  is  by  no 


means  complete,  Eusebius'  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  "  was 
neatly  written  in  the  tenth  century.  A  wonderful  discovery. 

The  best  thing  in  Sweden  in  a  twelvemonth  is  due  to  a 
lady,  Madame  V.  Benedictson,  who  has  been  writing  for 
years  over  the  signature  of  Ernst  Ahlgren.  It  is  a  rather 
long  novel  called  "  Fra  Marianne,"  and  is  full  of  lively 
sketches  of  life  in  South  Sweden.  August  Strindberg  has 
also  written  a  very  good  novel,  "  The  Inhabitants  of  Hem- 
so."  The  book  is  full  of  the  usual  attacks  upon  women 
for  which  this  author  is  somewhat  noted.  G.  af  Geijer- 
stam  has  written  a  witty  novel  called  "  Pastor  Hallen,"  in 
which  he  pictures  a  young  man  who  has  passed  his  exam- 
ination for  gaining  his  livelihood  and  finds  he  must  profess 
the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  church.  The  critics  have 
highly  praised  Anna  Wahlenberg's  "With  our  Neighbors." 
A  very  curious  lx>ok  is  "  Sensitive  Amorosa,"  by  Ola  Han- 
son. It  is  a  collection  of  love  stories  without  love.  The 
author  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  talent,  but  in  this 
work  his  mannerisms  have  reached  a  climax.  Still  the 
book  has  received  high  praise  and  is  very  popular  abroad. 
In  history  several  of  the  authors  are  working  hard  and 
turning  out  much  that  is  valuable.  Several  histories  of 
literature  have  been  published,  the  most  important  being 
that  of  Prof.  G.  Ljunggren. 

The  English  have  started  once  again  a  reformation  of 
their  literature.  The  news  from  London  is  that  Vizitelly, 
a  prominent  bookseller,  who  sells  about  1,000  copies  of 
Zola  weekly,  has  been  committed  for  trial  for  selling  im- 
proper literature.  The  safeguards  of  the  "  Mudie  "  and 
the  circulating  library  have  been  surrounded  and  routed 
by  the  unabridged  French  translation.  The  story  of  the 
three  volume  novel  and  the  circulating  library  is  well  told 
by  the  reckless  young  literary  Irishman,  George  Moore,  in 
his  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man.  Speaking  of  the  con- 
ditions that  gave  rise  to  "  Mudie,"  he  designates  the 
original  demand  for  reform  as  the  "Villa."  Of  this 
peculiar  social  institution  he  writes  : 

"  We  have  the  villa  well  in  our  mind.  The  father  who 
goes  to  the  city  in  the  morning,  the  grown-up  girls  waiting 
to  be  married,  the  big  drawing-room  where  they  play  waltz 
music  and  talk  of  dancing  parties.  But  waltzes  will  not 
entirely  suffice,  nor  even  tennis ;  the  girls  must  read. 
Mother  cannot  keep  a  censor  (it  is  as  much  as  she  can  do 
to  keep  a  cook,  housemaid,  and  page-boy),  besides  the  ex- 
pense would  be  enormous,  even  if  nothing  but  shilling  and 
two-shilling  novels  were  purchased.  Out  of  such  circum- 
stances the  circulating  library  was  hatched.  The  villa 
made  known  its  want,  and  art  fell  on  its  knees.  Pressure 
was  put  on  the  publishers,  and  books  were  published  at 
31s.  6d.  ;  the  dirty,  outside  public  was  got  rid  of,  and  the 
villa  paid  its  yearly  subscription,  and  had  nice  large  hand- 
some books  that  none  but  the  dlite  could  obtain,  and  with 
them  a  sense  of  being  put  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  my 
Lady  This  and  Lady  That,  and  certainly  that  nothing 
would  come  into  the  hands  of  dear  Kate  and  Mary  and 
Maggie  that  they  might  not  read,  and  all  for  two  guineas  a 
year.  English  fiction  became  pure,  and  the  garlic  and 
assafcetida  with  which  Byron,  Fielding,  and  Ben  Johnson 
so  liberally  seasoned  their  works,  and  in  spite  of  which,  as 
critics  say,  they  were  geniuses,  have  disappeared  from  our 
literature.  Dirty  stories  were  to  be  heard  no  more,  were 
no  longer  procurable.  But  at  this  point  human  nature  in- 
tervened ;  poor  human  nature !  when  you  pinch  it  in  in 
one  place  it  bulges  out  in  another,  like  a  lady's  figure. 

Human  nature  has  from  the  earliest  time  shown  a  liking 
for  dirty  stories ;  dirty  stories  have  formed  a  substantial 
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part  of  every  literature  (I  employ  the  words  "  dirty  stories  " 
in  the  circulating  library  sense) ;  therefore  a  taste  for  dirty 
stories  may  be  said  to  be  inherent  in  the  human  animal. 
Call  it  a  disease  if  you  will — an  incurable  disease — which, 
if  it  is  driven  inwards,  will  break  out  in  an  unexpected 
quarter  in  a  new  form  and  with  redoubled  virulence.  This 
is  exactly  what  has  happened.  Actuated  by  the  most 
laudable  motives,  Mudie  cut  off  our  rations  of  dirty  stories, 
and  for  forty  years  we  were  apparently  the  most  moral 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  confidently 
asserted  that  an  English  woman  of  sixty  would  not  read 
what  would  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  a 
maiden  of  any  other  nation.  But  humiliation  and  sorrow 
were  awaiting  Mudie.  True  it  is  that  we  still  continued 
to  subscribe  to  his  library,  true  it  is  that  we  still  continued 
to  go  to  church,  true  it  is  that  we  turned  our  faces  away 
when  Mile,  de  Maupin  or  the  Assoromoir  was  spoken  of ; 
to  all  appearance  we  were  as  good  and  chaste  as  even 
Mudie  might  wish  us  ;  and  no  doubt  he  looked  back  upon 
his  forty  years  of  effort  with  pride ;  no  doubt  he  beat  his 
manly  breast  and  said,  "  I  have  scorched  the  evil  one  out 
of  the  villa  ;  the  head  of  the  serpent  is  crushed  for  ever- 
more ; "  but  lo,  suddenly,  with  all  the  horror  of  an  earth- 
quake, the  slumbrous  law  courts  awoke,  and  the  burning 
cinders  of  fornication  and  the  blinding  and  suffocating 
smoke  of  adultery  were  poured  upon  and  hung  over  the 
land.  Through  the  mighty  columns  of  our  newspapers  the 
terrible  lava  rolled  unceasing,  and  in  the  black  stream  the 
villa,  with  all  its  beautiful  illusions,  tumbled  and  disap- 
peared, an  awful  and  terrifying  proof  of  the  futility  of 
human  effort,  that  there  is  neither  bad  work  nor  good  work 
to  do,  nothing  but  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Nirvana." 

The  recent  outburst  of  indignation  is  over  the  French 
translation.  Like  the  drama,  the  work  of  fiction  gives  as 
its  excuse  to  censorship  that  it  is  French,  and  therefore 
pardonable.  And  the  amount  of  stuff  that  has  been  thus 
absorbed  by  the  English  people  is  said  to  be  something 
enormous.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a  publication  ever  on 
the  alert  for  reform — that  does  not  reform,  but  that  does 
make  a  sensation— has  been  hunting  up  the  facts  regarding 
this  latest  wave  of  depravity.  It  says :  Some  startling 
figures  were  recently  published  with  regard  to  the  great 
demand  in  this  country  for  French  novels.  But  if  there 
was  so  great  a  sale  for  them  in  the  original,  the  demand 
for  translations  was  likely  to  be  even  greater,  and,  with  a 
view  to  learning  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  applied  to  Mr. 
Vizetelly,  who  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  the 
publishing  trade.    Mr.  Vizetelly  kindly  sent  us  in  reply  the 

We  publish  yearly  far  more  translations  from  the  French 
and  Russian  than  all  the  other  London  publishers  put 
together.  The  reason  why  our  business  came  to  take  this 
particular  direction  was  this  :  Mr.  Vizetelly,  who  had 
formerly  been  engaged  in  publishing,  gave  it  up  many 
years  ago  to  connect  himself  with  journalism,  and  for  fif- 
teen years  he  had  been  the  Paris  representative  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News.  Soon  after  returning  to  Eng- 
land he  resumed  publishing,  and  among  his  earliest  ven- 
tures were  Popular  French  Novels,  comprising  only  the 
very  best  examples  of  modem  French  fiction  of  a  perfectly 
unobjectionable  character,  by  such  writers  as  Daudet, 
About,  Cherbuliez,  Henry  Gr£ville,  Merimee,  &c,  issued 
in  well-printed  shilling  volumes.  The  series,  however,  was 
a  comparative  failure.  After  j£i,ooo  had  been  spent  in 
advertising,  it  was  brought  to  an  end.  Finding  that  works 
of  a  high  literary  character  did  not  take,  we  bethought 
ourselves  of  the  favorite  novelist  of  the  Paris  concierge, 


namely,  Gaboriau.  With  his  books  we  were  more 
fortunate,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  sold  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  volumes.  Before,  however,  we 
exhausted  this  Gaboriau  series,  we  produced  several  of  Du 
Boisgobey's  works  in  the  same  bright  scarlet  covers  to 
which  the  public  had  got  accustomed.  We  commenced 
with  The  Old  Age  of  Lecoq,  the  Detective,  to  keep  up  the 
connection  with  Gaboriau,  whose  Monsieur  Lecoq  was  one 
of  the  best  selling  of  his  books.  We  advertised  both  series 
very  largely,  with  the  result  that  we  frequently  received 
single  orders  from  large  buyers  for  from  two  thousand  to 
five  thousand  volumes  at  a  time.  We  soon  sold  half  a 
million  volumes,  and  have  now  sold  considerably  more 
than  a  million  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  other 
publishers  who  had  never  even  heard  of  Gabortau's  or  Du 
Boisgobey's  names  till  we  had  made  them  popular  in 
England,  we  still  sell  about  two  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes annually.  We  of  course  knew  of  the  immense  popu- 
larity of  Zola  in  France  and  most  European  countries,  and 
were  aware  that  there  was  a  tolerably  large  sale  for  the 
wretchedly-translated  and  mutilated  American  edition  of 
his  works  imported  into  this  country.  After  much  hesita- 
tion we  determined  to  issue  an  unabridged  translation  of 
Nana,  suppressing  nothing,  and  merely  throwing  a  slight 
veil  over  those  passages  to  which  particular  exception  was 
likely  to  be  taken.  The  success  of  the  work,  although  not 
rapid,  was  very  complete,  and  induced  us  to  reproduce  the 
whole  of  Zola's  published  novels,  and  to  purchase  the 
English  copyrights  of  all  his  new  ones.  For  La  Terre, 
about  which  such  an  outcry  has  been  made,  M.  Zola's 
price  was  £  1 so.  Du  Boisgobey  now  gets  for  his  English 
rights  from  £60  to  ;£8o  per  novel,  and  we  paid  M. 
Georges  Ohnet,  the  other  day,  £60  for  Volont£,  which  we 
shall  publish  in  a  week  or  two  under  the  title  of  Will.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  Zola  novels.  Of  these  Nana  sells 
by  far  the  best.  We  have  given  over  counting  the  num- 
ber of  editions  printed  of  it,  but  the  sale  up  to  the  present 
time  can  have  been  little  short  of  a  hundred  thousand. 
We  reckon  it  a  bad  week  when  the  sale  of  our  Zola  trans- 
lations falls  below  a  thousand  volumes.  After  Zola,  Ga- 
boriau and  Du  Boisgobey,  the  French  author  who  sells  the 
best  in  England  is  Ohnet,  We  must  have  sold  quite  sixty 
thousand  of  his  Ironmaster,  at  prices  ranging  from  six 
shillings  to  two  shillings.  Daudet,  of  whose  Fromont  the 
Younger  and  Risler  the  Elder,  we  could  only  manage  to 
sell  about  six  thousand  copies  at  a  shilling  each  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  (spite  of  about  jQioo  spent  in  adver- 
tising it)  made  a  sudden  leap  into  popularity  with  a  par- 
ticular class  of  readers  over  here  with  his  Sappho.  We  pub- 
lish the  only  unmutilated  edition  of  it,  and  have  sold  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  in  the  shilling  form. 
Isolated  translations  from  French  authors,  spite  of  all  the 
favorable  press  notices  which  they  may  obtain,  very  rarely 
pay  their  expenses.  In  the  majority  of  instances  they  are 
not  produced  at  the  cost  of  the  publisher,  but  at  that  of 
the  translator.  It  is  our  experience  that  until  you  make 
a  French  author's  name  thoroughly  well  known  in  this 
country  it  is  impossible  to  publish  translations  of  his  books 
at  a  profit.  We  have  tried  one  excellent  French  work 
after  another,  but  all  have  proved  failures.  To  make  a 
writer  like  Cherbuliez  popular  in  England  it  would  be 
necessary  to  spend  about  ^500  in  advertising  his  books. 
This  would  have  to  be  spread  over  at  least  a  dozen  vol- 
umes to  give  the  publisher  any  chance  of  recouping  him- 
self. Latterly  we  have  taken  up  such  representative  French 
authors  as  Flaubert,  the  Brothers  Goncourt,  Paul  Bourget, 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  &c.  Although  translations  of  their 
works  sell  slowly,  the  sale  is  none  the  less  certain,  there 
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being  a  good  market  for  them  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  majority  of  the  translations  from  French  authors  are 
beneath  contempt.  The  Yankee  translations  of  Russian 
novels  are  very  nearly  as  bad.  Talking  of  Russian  novels, 
we  have  published  translations  of  about  twenty  of  these, 
including  works  by  Tolstoi,  Dostoieffsky,  Gogol  and  Ler- 
montoff.  Dostoieff  sky's  marvelous  Crime  and  Punishment, 
which  we  started  with,  was  a  very  great  success,  and  the 
whole  of  Tolstoi's  works  sell  well  and  steadily,  especially 
his  Anna  Karenina.  Although  translators  offer  themselves 
in  hundreds,  no  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  them  are  at 
all  competent.  The  competition  for  this  class  of  employ- 
ment, especially  among  women — ladies  of  title  and  means 
even  joining  in  it— is  so  great  that  the  price  for  trans- 
lating a  French  novel  has  fallen  from  about  £40  to  £20. 

This  story  of  English  experience  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive. It  shows  that  the  best  mental  food  was  offered 
first,  the  worst  reserved  for  the  last-  Temptation  was 
finally  suited  to  natural  depravity.  This  question  of  what 
is  proper  in  literature,  fit  or  unfit  for  publication,  is  not 
altogether  English.  The  problem  is  our  own  as  well.  And 
it  is  a  much  more  serious  problem  that  most  people  imag- 
ine. Editors  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  writers  of 
books,  are  naturally  anxious  to  be  as  clever  as  possible. 
Questionable  paragraphs  arc  undeniably  the  best  ;  incendi- 
ary articles  are  always  the  most  interesting.  Good  books 
are  invariably  "bail."  This  is  the  general  experience. 
Now,  does  it  pay  to  be  clever  and  wicked,  or  puritanical 
and  stupid  ?  Let  us  see.  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  once  said 
a  thing  which  is  worth  putting  on  record  as  the  utterance 
of  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  storypaper  proprietors.  "  When 
I  first  bought  the  Ledger,"  he  said,  "  I  pictured  to  myself 
an  old  lady  in  Westchester  county  with  three  daughters, 
aged  about  twenty,  sixteen  and  twelve,  respectively.  Of  an 
evening  they  come  home  from  a  prayer  meeting,  and  not 
being  sleepy,  the  mother  takes  up  the  Ledger  and  reads 
aloud  to  the  girls.  From  the  first  day  I  got  the  Ledger  to 
the  present  time  there  has  never  appeared  one  line  which 
that  old  lady  in  Westchester  county  would  not  like  to  read 
to  her  daughters.  I  want  all  the  adventure,  all  the  excite- 
ment, all  the  fun,  all  the  interest  that  I  can  get,  but  you 
must  always  write  for  that  old  lady  in  Westchester  county. 
If  you  do,  all  right.  If  you  don't,  I  wouldn't  publish  your 
work  if  you  paid  me  a  thousand  dollars  a  line."  This, 
from  the  editor  of  the  most  successful  story  paper  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  pretty  strong  argument.  Mr.  Bonner's 
paper  is  read  by  thousands  of  what  are  called  the  middle- 
class  families  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  his  policy 
has  been  so  enormously  successful  is  good  proof  of  the 
kind  of  reading  the  people  want.  Yet,  when  there  comes 
to  an  editor  a  well-written  and  brilliant  article  which 
touches  cither  in  subject  or  treatment  u|jon  the  forbidden, 
he  has  a  struggle  in  his  own  mind.  Mental  morality,  like 
that  of  the  body,  is  a  great  big  truth,  but  in  literature,  the 
methods  taken  to  obtain  it  are  often  grotesque. 

Here  is  a  story  in  point  :  the  late  George  T.  Lanigan — 
ah  !  that  one  should  have  to  write  "  late  "—told  once  of  an 
experience  with  Dr.  Holland,  the  first  editor  of  the  Cen- 
tury— then  Scribner's  Magazine — and  one  of  the  most  sue- 
cessful  editors,  by  the  way,  of  this  country.  Mr.  Lanigan, 
who  had  the  gift  of  writing  most  humorous  verse,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  young  lady  at  Saratoga,  who,  after  the  hop  in 
the  evening,  retires  to  her  room,  puts  on  a  loose  wrapper, 
and  makes  herself  comfortable.  As  she  sits  in  her  chair 
she  thinks  over  her  evening — what  this  man  &aid,  and  that 
one  whispered,  how  this  girl  was  dressed  and  that  one  had 
her  hair  arranged  ;  her  triumphs  or  her  disappointments. 


Mr.  lanigan  was  to  write  the  poem  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Church 
was  to  illustrate  it.  Filled  with  the  idea,  Mr.  Lanigan 
called  upon  Dr.  Holland  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  the 
work,  and  the  editor  listened  patiently  to  his  plan.  After 
a  short  pause,  Dr.  Holland  told  his  visitor  that  he  liked  the 
idea,  but  there  was  one  difficulty.  "  How  is  it  possible,'' 
he  asked,  "  for  the  readers  of  this  magazine  to  imagine 
Mr.  Church,  who  I  understand  is  a  bachelor,  in  the 
young  lady's  room  at  such  an  hour  as  he  would  have  to 
be  to  sketch  her  ?  Now,  we  can  get  over  this  difficulty 
by  making  the  young  lady  the  artist's  wife."  Mr.  Lani- 
gan's  sense  of  humor  was  too  strong  for  him.  "  But,  doc- 
tor," he  said,  "  how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  me  in  Mrs. 
Church's  bed-room  ?  "  Dr.  Holland  saw  the  point  at  once. 
"  Quite  true,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  pointing  that  out.  I  fear  that  the  poem  would  not  suit 
Scribner's. "  And  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Now,  funny  as- 
this  may  be,  it  is  after  all,  erring  on  the  safe  side.  In  the 
long  run,  even  as  a  matter  of  money,  it  pays  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  people ;  the  great  majority  are  believers, 
in  purity.  It  is  fortunate  for  our  future  as  a  nation  that 
the  sacredness  of  innocence  is  so  insisted  upon  by  our 
men  and  women,  even  though  the  methods  of  guarding 
this  may  at  times  be  ludicrous. 

The  old  publishers  of  New  York  busied  themselves 
chiefly  with  educational  books,  which  in  this  country  soon 
took  a  distinctive  character  and  form,  with  reprints  of  for- 
eign publications  and  with  the  work  of  the  few  native 
authors  in  romance  and  poetry.  Fifty  years  ago  the  pub- 
lishing houses  were  not  as  strong  as  they  arc  to-day,  and 
they  were  satisfied  with  smaller  editions  of  books.  At  the 
same  time  if  we  could  transport  ourselves  back  half  a  cen- 
tury we  would  find  many  names  which  arc  familiar.  The 
Harpers  were  in  existence  then,  and  Fletcher,  the  last  of 
the  four  famous  brothers,  was  just  about  to  make  his  con- 
tract with  Secretary  of  State  John  C.  Spencer,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  publication  of  "  Harpers  School  District  Li- 
brary." Daniel  Appleton  had  a  short  time  before  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  "  Crumbs  from  the  Master's  Table." 
S.  Goodrich  was  making  himself  known  with  the  Peter 
Parley  tales,  so  familiar  to  the  children  who  now  have 
grown  old.  George  Palmer  Putnam  was  establishing  the 
first  branch  house  in  London  of  an  American  publisher.  A 
few  years  later  and  the  young  firm  of  Baker  &  Scribnergot 
out  their  first  book,  "  Napoleon  and  His  Generals."  Solid 
things  they  were,  those  books  issued  in  the  old  days.  The 
styles  of  binding,  while  not,  perhaps,  appealing  to  our 
sense  of  the  artistic,  were  strong  and  serviceable  and  the 
books  were  well  made.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  an- 
nuals, the  gift  books,  the  tokens  ;  works  in  which  poem, 
story  and  essays  upon  human  happiness  were  placed  side 
by  side.  One  never  sees  such  books  nowadays,  unless  it 
he  in  the  scrap  boxes  of  the  second  hand  book  dealers. 
They  were  always  illustrated  with  steel  engravings  of  lack- 
adaisical females  sitting  on  rocks  and  gazing  out  to  sea, 
and  were  considered  elegant  presents  to  make  when  one 
wished  to  write  upon  the  fly-leaf  "  From  your  admiring 
friend."  With  the  changing  fashions  in  books  as  in  cos- 
tume, it  is  time  for  these  queer  keepsakes  to  reappear. 

In  those  days  of  the  old  publishers  there  were  none  of 
the  cheap  books  which  are  so  common  now.  For  although 
the  prices  do  not  sound  high  as  we  read  them,  yet  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  has  so  changed  that  they  were  in 
fact  dear.  There  was  no  copyright  to  protect  English,  or 
rather,  American  authors  from  the  English  books,  but  a 
curious  custom  or  courtesy  in  the  trade  enabled  publishers 
to  pay  the  foreign  authors,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
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American  houses  that  in  many  cases  these  payments  were 
regularly  made.  If  a  publisher  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  reprint  a  book,  the  others  respected  his  somewhat 
shadowy  prior  right.  So  far  was  this  the  case  that  the 
trade  looked  with  anything  but  favor  upon  any  house 
which  infringed  upon  the  courtesy  rights  of  another  in  this 
regard.  Such  a  state  of  things  was,  however,  too  good  to 
last.  As  the  days  of  mammoth  daily  papers  approached  it 
began  to  be  understood  that  a  book  could  be  sold  for  ten 
or  fifteen  cents  providing  enough  of  them  were  taken. 
The  Lakeside  Library  was  established  in  Chicago,  and  its 
issues  of  standard  novels  at  very  cheap  prices  became 
widely  known  and  appreciated.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Seaside  Library,  published  by  George  Munro.  The 
Harpers  swung  into  line  with  the  l'*ranklin  Square,  and 
were  followed  by  John  Lovcll  and  Co.  with  Lovell's 
Library.  All  of  these  libraries  were  based  u|>on  the  same 
plan,  the  republication  of  foreign  works  in  a  very  cheap 
form.  The  enterprise  had  two  elements  of  weakness  in  it, 
one  inherent  and  the  Other  the  result  of  competition.  To 
take  the  latter  first,  there  was  a  good  profit  in  the  business 
for  one  firm,  but  as  in  order  to  make  it  pay  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  books  had  to  be  sold,  the  competition  divided 
the  market  too  much.  The  Lakeside  died  first.  Then 
the  Harpers  announced  that  the  Franklin  Square  was  to 
be  published  occasionally  only.  It  is  understood  that 
Munro  has  sold  his  library  business  to  Lovell,  leaving  the 
field  practically  to  him.  But  Mr.  I/>vell  will  find  that  the 
inherent  element  of  weakness  will  have  an  effect  upon 
him  ;  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  books  to  standard.  When 
one  remembers  that  it  takes  from  six  months  to  a  year  to 
write  a  book,  and  that  the  libraries  were  issued  weekly  or 
semi-weekly — in  some  cases  daily — it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  publishers  would 
overtake  authors.  As  these  libraries  have  from  the  first 
consisted  of  works  written  abroad,  upon  which  there  was 
no  copyright,  the  novels  of  England  have  been  exhausted. 
Translations  have  been  made  from  the  French  and  German 
until  now  there  are  no  more  good  books— that  is,  books 
worth  reading.  Of  course  they  are  still  being  written,  but 
the  current  supply  will  not  keep  the  libraries  going. 


The  cheap  libraries  have  given  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion to  thousands,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  shrewdest 
men  in  the  trade  lhat  they  have  injured  book  publishing. 
After  all  we  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  buying  a  novel  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents.  People  are  unwilling  to  pay  seventy-five  cents  or  a 
dollar  now.  At  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents,  unless  an 
enormous  number  of  copies  arc  sold,  there  is  not  much 
money  for  the  author,  nor,  in  fact,  for  any  one.  Out  of  the 
cheap  reprint  has  grown  the  summer  novel,  cheaply  but 
tastefully  got  up,  and  intended  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour. 
Some  of  the  hundreds  which  arc  published  are  good,  but 
the  majority  are  beneath  contempt.  They  make  one 
simply  weary  while  reading  them,  and  yet  the  publication 
goes  on.    "  Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end." 

A  strange  thing  about  writing  books  is  that  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  business  every  day.  We  have  not 
reached  in  this  country  the  point  arrived  at  in  England, 
but  wc  are  fast  getting  there.  A  very  curious  state  of 
things  was  brought  out  in  this  country  not  long  ago  by 
troubles  which  arose  between  two  publishers.  Both  were 
in  the  habit  of  reprinting  Charlotte  M.  Braemc's  books, 
and  a  dispute  arose.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  the 
Charlotte  M.  Braeme  books  were  the  work  of  a  syndicate 
of  young  writers  in  London.    It  seems  that  the  real  Char- 


lotte M.  Bracme  wrote  a  book  which,  when  published  in  a 
weekly  paper,  proved  to  be  a  success.  She  made  a  con- 
tract for  a  second,  but  when  it  was  about  half  published 
she  died.  The  proprietor  of  the  paper  was  in  despair,  and 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  applied  to  a  young  man  named 
James  Thompson,  who,  as  the  event  proved,  possessed  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer.  He  finished  Miss  Braemc's  story  so 
well  that  her  success  was  greater  than  ever.  It  then 
occurred  to  Mr.  Thompson  to  write  another  story  by 
Charlotte  M.  Bracme,  which  he  did.  From  that,  as  orders 
came  in  freely,  arose  the  syndicate  of  three  or  four  persons 
all  writing  Charlotte  M.  Braeme  stories.  The  name  is 
now  a  most  valuable  one,  and  thousands  of  the  books  are 
sold  every  year.  Judging  from  the  number  of  the  post- 
humous works  of  "  Hugh  Conway,"  and  from  the  letters 
which  his  widow  has  published,  the  same  disgraceful  trick 
is  being  played  with  his  name  and  reputation. 


The  novel  is  gradually  being  introduced  into  the  daily 
papers.  It  is  rather  a  curious  thing  that  the  value  of  the 
feuilleton  or  continued  story  which  has  for  years  been 
known  to  the  French  should  not  have  been  recognized  by 
American  publishers  before.  Of  course  as  the  papers 
begin  giving  continued  stories  the  works  of  well-known 
men  will  be  sought  for.  When,  however,  the  practice  be- 
comes general — which  it  will  in  time,  the  system  being  a 
good  one,  aod  one  which  readers  like — there  will  not  be 
enough  well-known  authors  to  "  go  around  "  and  there  will 
be  a  chance  for  the  younger  ones.  This  will  be  a  good 
thing.  No  man  or  woman  is  a  born  novelist,  there  is  a 
trade  side  to  the  work  which  must  be  learned  by  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship. It  will  be  well,  then,  for  the  writers  to  have 
opened  to  them  the  great  market  of  the  daily  papers.  Nor 
will  this  change,  which  seems  to  be  rapidly  coming,  seri- 
ously affect  the  booksellers.  A  novel  which  has  had  a  big 
run  in  the  newspapers  will  be  a  very  safe  book  to  publish,' 
and  its  preliminary  publication  will  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
advertisement.  At  least,  this  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  English  publishers.  The  change  is  coming  fast 
Already  the  syndicates  are  buying  short  stories  and  send- 
ing them  broadcast  over  the  country.  From  this  to  the  con- 
tinued novel  is  but  a  step,  and  some  papers  have  taken 
to  it  already  in  their  Sunday  editions. 


A  feature  of  trade  in  books  which  has  increased  greatly 
of  late  years  is  the  subscription  business.  It  would  be 
scarcely  right  to  say  that  no  important  work  is  issued  ex- 
cept by  subscription,  but  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
allege  that  but  few  are.  This  does  not  apply  to  works  of 
fiction.  Subscription  books  arc  such  works  as  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  histories,  works  of  travel  or  memoirs 
of  well-known  men.  To  briefly  characterize  them  they 
may  be  put  down  as  solid  works  of  reference.  They  cost 
from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent  more  than  they  would  if  sold 
over  the  counter  in  a  bookstore,  but  for  some1  unexplained 
reason  they  seem  to  sell  better  in  despite  of  the  fact.  Of 
course  the  personal  equation  of  the  agent  and  his  efforts  to 
sell  must  be  taken  into  account.  There  arc  publishers 
who  deal  in  nothing  but  subscription  books  and  judging 
from  the  business  they  do  they  find  plenty  of  people  to  buy 
their  wares.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  busy  life  which 
Americans  lead  they  do  not  find  time  to  go  to  bookstores 
and  examine  books  for  themselves.  They  are,  therefore, 
willing  to  buy  from  agents  who  bring  the  works  to  them 
and  take  advantage  of  a  few  spare  minutes  of  time.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  the  growth  of  the  subscription 
book  business  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  it 
gives  a  living  to  a  very  large  number  of  persons. 
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CHOICE  POETRY— SELECTED  FROM  THE  MAGAZINES 


Aubade — Annie  C.  Kit  chum — Harper's 
Awake,  m'amie ! 
The  dawn  is  up,  and  like  a  red  flower  blows ; 

The  gray-beard  sea 
Smooths  all  his  wrinkles  out,  and  laughs  and  glows. 
Bloom,  then,  for  these  and  me. 
Sweet  rose. 
Awake,  m'amie  I 


Arise,  m'amie ! 
The  field  flowers  smile  on  all  their 

The  humblebce, 
A  wandering  minstrel,  sings  ;  the  cricket 
Smile,  then,  on  these 
Dear  eyes. 
Arise,  m'amie  I 


Make  haste,  m'amie  1 
The  rude  day  comes,  full  gallop.    Let  us  taste 

With  flower  and  bee 
The  joy  of  youth  and  morning.    Oh.  1 
No  time  have  these  or  we 
To  waste. 
Make  haste,  m'amie  t 

Seaward — Thomas  P.  Conanl — Scribntr*s 
The  sight  of  ships,  the  rolling  sea. 
The  changing  wind  to  sing  for  me ; 

The  moon-bound  tide,  a  crimson  1 

Wherein  the  royal  sun  at  rest 
Rides  like  a  golden  argosy 

With  mast-like  rays  in  cloud-sails 
A  voyager  on  an  endless  quest. 
Whose  farewell  fills  with  majesty 
The  sight  of  ships. 

Like  prisoner  struggling  to  be  free. 

Out  of  the  mountain  land  I  flee. 
Again  I  sec  the  heaving  breast 
Of  ocean,  where  the  petrel  nest. 

And  there  across  the  sandy  lea 

The  sight  of  ships. 

The  Bell-Buoy— Lucy  G.  Morse— St.  Nicholas 
Swing,  swing,  with  thy  ponderous  tongue  ! 
Thy  bellmen  are  billows  that  long  have  swung 

The  great  iron  hammer. 
Blow  on  blow  from  the  Bell-buoy  rings, 
And  forth  on  the  darkness  of  midnight  flings 

The  hollow,  wild  clamor. 

The  sailor  listens  ;  and  as  he  hears 

He  springs  to  the  tiller  ;— the  tall  ship  rears. 

And  stands  for  the  ocean. 
And,  long  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness  gone, 
He  hears  the  strong  bellmen  still  ringing  on 

With  solemn  motion. 

Thanks,  good  bell,  for  thy  strange  wild  peal  ! 
The  wife,  far  off.  and  the  children  kneel 

And  pray  that  the  tolling 
May  never  fail  the  brave  father  who  sails. 
When  he  feels  on  his  breast  the  foam  of  the  gales 

And  hears  the  sea  rolling. 

One  Day—CornhUl 
Like  some  old  friend  from  far  who  visits  us 

Still  garrulous 
Of  long-forgotten  ways  and  things  of  yore 

We  knew  before. 
Some  babbler  of  old  times,  old  jests  and 

Daxed  "mid  a  throng 


Of  younger  careless  strangers  who  disdain 

His  boyhood's  reign. 
So  from  the  shadows  of  the  bygone  years 

It  reappears, 
From  an  unsealed  corner  of  the  brain 

It  starts  again — 
The  memory  of  a  day  as  clear  and  gay 

As  yesterday, 
And  at  its  bidding  adumbrations  rise, 

To  dreamy  eyes. 
The  splendors  of  a  wide  untraveled  world 

Once  more  unfurled. 
Thin,  far-off  mirth,  vague  sorrow,  vanished  sights. 

Love's  dead  delights. 
Wonder  and  hope  and  joy,  the  exultant  thrill 

Ineffable  ; 
The  fainting  echo  and  the  afterglow 

Of  long  ago. 
Then  as  a  lonely  outcast  who  hath  come 

To  find  his  home 
Changed  with  changed  fortunes,  chambers  sacred  still 

That  others  rill ; 
Whose  wild  white  face  to  panes  uncurtained  pressed 

A  space  might  rest 
Upon  a  fireside  group,  all  warmth  and  glee. 

Rest  and  then  flee  1 
So  swift  it  came  and  then  so  swiftly  went. 

Its  brief  life  spent. 
Into  the  dense  oblivion  of  the  night 

It  took  its  flight ; 
Fled  the  pale  ghost  into  the  wilderness 

Companion  less  ; 
Fell  the  frail  bridge  the  yawning  gulfs  that  spanned 

At  touch  of  hand  ! 

An  Evening  Song— J.  T.  B.  Wbllaston— Quiver 
Sweetly  sang  the  birds  one  even; 

Crimson  was  the  sun,  and  tow. 
Flushed  was  all  the  summer  heaven 

With  a  glorious  afterglow : 
Softly  sighed  the  wind  in  whispers, 

Leaves  made  answer,  soft  and  light. 
Nature's  choir  was  saying  vespers 

In  the  temple  of  the  night. 

Why  doth  sadness  hold  thee,  maiden. 

With  the  sunlight  on  thy  breast  ? 
Why  with  anguish  art  thou  laden  ? 

While  all  Nature  breathes  or  rest? 
"  Love  is  lost,"  the  maiden  faltered: 

*'  All  is  dark,  and  sad  am  I," 
Still  the  choir  sang  on,  unaltered, 

Still  the  anthem  filled  the  sky. 

Suddenly  her  soul  responded 

To  the  hymn  that  round  her  grew; 
Anguish  from  her  breast  rebounded. 

Sadness  from  her  bosom  flew; 
Light  upon  her  soul  was  shining — 

Light  that  falls  from  Heaven  above; 
"  Cease,  oh!  cease,"  she  cried,  "repining; 

Life  is  crowned  with  perfect  Love." 

To  Karnak  on  the  Nile— Joaquin  Miller— Independent 
Lorn  land  of  silence,  land  of  awe  ! 

Lorn  lawless  land  of  Moslem  will— 
The  great  Law-giver  and  the  law 

Have  gone  away  together.  Still 
The  sun  shines  on  ;  still  Nil  us  darkly  red 
Steals  on  between  his  awful  walls  of  dead. 
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And  sapphire  skies  still  bend  as  when 
Proud  Karnak's  countless  columns  propt 

The  corners  of  the  world  ;  when  men 
Kepi  watch  where  massive  Cheops  topt 

Their  utmost  reach  of  thought,  and  sagely  drew 

Their  star-lit  lines  along  the  trackless  blue. 

But  Phthah  lies  prostrate  evermore; 

And  Thoth  and  Neith  are  gone, 
And  huge  Osiris  hears  no  more 

Thebes'  melodies  ;  nor  Mut  at  On  ; 
Yet  one  lone  obelisk  still  lords  the  spot 
Where  Plato  sat  to  learn.    But  On  is  not. 

Nor  yet  has  Time  encompassed  all ; 

You  trace  your  finger  o'er  a  name 
That  mocks  at  age  within  the  wall 

Of  fearful  Kamak.   Sword  nor  flame 
Shall  touch  what  men  have  journeyed  far  to  touch 
And  felt  eternity  in  daring  such  1 

"  Juda  Melchi  Shishak  !  "  Read 

The  holy  book  ;  read  how  that  he 
With  chariot  and  champing  steed 

Invaded  fair  Judea.  See 
The  chronicles  of  treasure  ;  tribute  laid 
On  ••  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made." 

Scars — Mary  M.  Barnes — Sailors'  Magazine 
She  sought  her  dead  upon  the  field. 

Her  king  of  many  wars. 
And.  rinding  him,  she  cried  "  Tis  he  ; 

"  1  know  him  by  his  scars." 

O  record  of  a  soldier's  fate. 
Whose  light  outshines  the  stars, 

When  she  who  loved  him  best  can  say, 
"  I  know  him  by  his  scars." 

Tis  thus  the  Christian  knows  the  King, 

Whose  glory  nothing  mars. 
Gating  at  hands  and  feet  and  side, 

We  know  Him  by  His  scars. 

Oh!  happy  we.  if  serving  Him 

Till  Death  leu  down  the  bars, 
We  merit  then  from  lips  Divine, 

"  I  know  thee  by  thy  scars." 

Ivo  of  Chartres— Helen  Gray  Cone— Atlantic 
Now  may  it  please  my  lord,  Louis  the  king, 

Lily  of  Christ  and  France  !  riding  his  quest, 
1,  Bishop  Ivo,  saw  a  wondrous  thing. 

There  was  no  light  of  sun  left  in  the  west. 
And  slowly  did  the  moon  s  new  light  increase. 

Heaven,  without  cloud,  above  the  near  hill's  crest. 
Lay  passion-purple  in  a  breathless  peace. 

Stars  started  like  still  tears,  in  rapture  shed, 
Which  without  consciousness  the  lids  release. 

All  steadily,  one  little  sparkle  red, 
Afar,  drew  close.    A  woman's  form  grew  up 

Out  of  the  dimness,  tall,  with  queen-like  head, 
And  in  one  hand  was  fire  ;  in  one,  a  cup. 

Of  aspect  grave  she  was,  with  eyes  upraised. 
As  one  whose  thoughts  perpetually  did  sup 

At  the  Lord's  table. 

While  the  cresset  blazed, 
Her  I  regarded.    ••  Daughter,  whither  bent, 

And  wherefore  ?  "  As  by  speech  of  man  amazed. 
One  momant  her  deep  look  to  me  she  lent  ; 

Then,  in  a  voice  of  hymn-like,  solemn  fall, 
Calm,  as  by  rote,  she  spake  out  her  intent : 

"  I  in  my  cruse  bear  water,  wherewithal 

To  quench  the  flames  of  Hell;  and  with  my  fire 

I  Paradise  would  burn  :  that  hence  no  small 
Fear  shall  impel,  and  no  mean  hope  shall  hire 

Men  to  serve  God  as  they  have  served  of  yore ; 
But  to  his  will  shall  set  their  whole  desire. 

For  love,  love,  love  alone,  lorevermore  !  " 


And  "  love,  love,  love,"  rang  round  her  as  she  passed. 

From  sight,  with  mystic  murmurs  o'er  and  o'er 
Reverbed  from  hollow  heaven,  as  from  some  vast. 

Deep-colored,  vaulted,  ocean-answering  shell 

I,  Ivo,  had  no  power  to  ban  or  bless. 

But  was  as  one  withholden  by  a  spell. 
Forward  she  fared  in  lofty  loneliness. 
Urged  on  by  an  imperious  inward  stress, 

To  waste  fair  Eden,  and  to  drown  fierce  HelL 

The  Locked  Antlers-  Catholic  World 
This  is  the  spot  where  they  died, 

With  none  to  observe  them 
Save  their  mute  fellows,  wide-eyed. 
But  helpless  to  serve  them. 

Here  lie  the  moldering  rags  ' 

Of  Passion  rude  strangled  ; 
Here  lie  the  skulls  of  the  stags, 

With  horns  entangled. 

Servants  of  Hatred,  and  slaves 

To  Pride  and  to  Passion, 
Look,  you  !  what  terrible  graves 

Death  loveth  to  fashion  ! 

Corn-Flvwers — Good  Words 
Along  the  swelling  of  the  upland  leas — 

Where,  loved  of  summer  suns,  the  country  spreads— 
The  ripen'd  blades  are  swaying  in  the  breeze 

That  soon  will  sigh  above  their  sheaved  heads  ; 
And,  fair  as  ever  early  reapers  found  them, 
The  twining  weeds  and  poppies  cling  around  them. 

O  Lord,  when  from  this  reaping  ground  I  pass. 

And  bear  my  scanty  sheaf  to  ofTer  Thee, 
Of  gaudy  weeds  and  clinging  blades  of  grass. 

Too  many  mid  the  grain  will  twined  be. 
But  Thou — wilt  Thou  not  say,  with  smile  divine. 
"  Poor  flow'rs — poor  weedlings  !  they  were  also  Mine  ?  " 

The  King's  Seat— Annie  fields— Century 
Prince  Vladimir  sat  with  his  knights 

In  Kiefs  banquet  hall, 
And  boasted  of  arms  and  of  victories  won 

And  the  joy  of  the  bugle  call. 

While  a  figure  gray  at  the  gate 

Knocked  once  and  twice  and  thrice, 
And  Vladimir  shouted,  "  No  more  shall  come  in 

Neither  for  love  nor  for  price  !  " 

But  a  breath  of  wind  blew  apart 

The  fringe  of  the  pilgrim's  cloak. 
And  beneath,  the  lute  of  the  singer  was  seen 

Before  the  singer  spoke. 

"  AT,  little  minstrel,"  then  said 

The  great  Prince  Vladimir, 
"  The  top  of  the  earthen  oven  is  thine, 

The  minstrel's  place  is  here. 

"  A  small  and  a  lowly  place, 
For  my  heroes  all  have  come 
Bloody  with  wounds  and  with  honors  rare 
From  Ilya  of  Murom." 

The  minstrel  climbed  to  his  seat 

On  the  earthen  oven's  top 
And  tuned  his  lute  and  began  his  song, 

And  they  would  not  let  him  stop. 

For  he  sang  of  battle  and  death, 

He  sang  of  victories  won, 
Of  Diuk  and  his  Indian  steed. 

And  the  tale  of  Marya  the  Swan. 

And  there  as  he  sang,  as  he  sang, 

The  hearts  of  men  bowed  down, 
And  lo  !  the  top  of  the  oven 

Became  the  monarch's  throne. 
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GENERAL  GOSSIP  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WRITERS 


The  erotic  brain  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  has  evolved 
three  legitimate  offspring — Am£lie  Rives,  Laura  Libbey, 
and  Laura  Daintrey.  They  have  founded  a  school  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  fleshly-sensalional.  The  school 
is  not  a  high-toned  nor  a  lasting  one,  but  the  demand  for 
its  stuff  gives  it  a  certain  importance  and  commands  the 
recognition  of  the  critic.  Of  the  books  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned,  I.aura  Daintrey's  Eros  is  easily  the  best  and 
the  worst.  The  best  because  it  is  constructed  on  the  regu- 
lar lines  of — perhaps  from — the  French,  and  the  worst 
because  its  atmosphere  is  more  subtle  and  lasting.  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead,  was  written  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion — 
at  a  time  when  the  author  was  hardly  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble. We  can  imagine  her  after  one  of  her  presumably 
fervid  interviews  with  her  lover,  going  up  to  her  desk, 
and,  with  cheeks  burning  and  eyes  aflame,  dashing  her  pen 
across  the  paper  until  far  into  the  night.  But  Eros  has  no 
such  excuse.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  as  cold  as  that  of 
The  Quick  or  the  Dead  was  hot.  Its  deviltry  is  cool,  col- 
lected, deliberate,  scientific.  Miss  Daintrey  has  not  as  much 
talent  as  Mrs.  Chanlcr,  but  she  has  more  experience  of 
life.  She  has  lived  more  in  the  world,  has  known  more 
men,  and  has  studied  them  more  deeply.  The  consequence 
is  that  where  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  was  only  grotesque 
and  foolish,  Eros  is  deeply  and  shockingly  accomplished. 
Of  Miss  Middleton's  Lover  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 


By  the  way,  Heron  Allen,  AmeUie  Rives  and  Edgar  Sal- 
tus  seem  to  have  formed  themselves  into  a  "Council  of 
Perfection  "  for  purpose  of  mutual  advertisement.  Saltus 
figures  as  the  Manhattan  Club  cynic  in  The  Quick  or  the 
Dead  ;  he  returns  the  compliment  by  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Chanler's  good  looks  and  super-impropriety  in  Eden,  and 
now  Allen  has  a  verse  by  the  female  member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished trio  on  the  title  page  of  his  new  book,  Kisses  of 
Fate.  They  should  open  their  circle  and  admit  Laura 
Daintrey  and  Laura  Libbey,  and  the  council  would  be 
charmingly  and  enthusiastically  complete. 

Miss  Hutchinson,  the  talented  and  scholarly  collabora- 
tor of  Mr.  Stedman  in  the  Library  of  American  Literature 
is  a  tall,  fair-haired,  extremely  good  looking  woman  who 
cares  little  for  society  and  gives  her  days  and  evenings  to 
work.  She  is  the  book  reviewer  of  the  Tribune,  and  with 
Hazcltine  of  the  Sun  stands  at  the  head  of  the  New  York 
critics.  Her  reviews  are  always  just,  calm,  never  over 
severe  or  enthusiastic,  and  her  criticism  carries  weight. 

Marion  Crawford  may  be  fairly  conceded  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  young  American  writers.  No  one  has 
shown  such  productiveness  combined  with  such  versatility. 
He  has  written  novels  of  every  clime  and  each  has  re- 
ceived the  individual  sump  of  a  different  cell  in  his  brain. 
His  style  could  be  made  finer  than  that  of  James  were  it  not 
that  he  has  so  much  to  say  that  he  has  the  less  time  to  devote 
to  the  manner  of  its  saying.  Nevertheless  his  style  is  irre- 
proachable. Crawford  combines  poetry,  imagination,  intel- 
lect and  epigrammatic  strength  in  his  work,  a  formidable 
combination  and  one  to  dash  the  egotism  of  the  average 
author.  He  promised  us  a  sequel  to  his  greatest  work, 
Saraccincsca,  and  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  it  now.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe  that  Crawford  improves  as  he  grows 
older,  although  he  came  out  with  such  a  blaze  of  glory,  that 
the  critics  predicted  his  speedy  deterioration.  He  has 
not  been  guilty  of  a  touch  of  crudeness  from  the  beginning, 


and  although  by  no  means  a  genius,  he  is  so  far  above  the 
average  writer  that  we  pray  his  success  may  continue. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  summering  at  Narragansett  Pier 
where  she  is  a  favorite,  owing  to  her  good  nature  and  read- 
iness to  talk  to  any  one  who  wants  to  talk  to  a  famous 
woman.  She  is  writing  one  or  two  novels  for  the  papers 
but  she  docs  not  care  for  this  sort  of  literary  labor ;  she 
prefers  to  write  verse.  But  it  pays  better  and  Mrs.  Wilcox 
likes  money  with  which  to  buy  pretty,  new  Directoire 
gowns.  She  has  lately  become  bitten  by  the  theosophic- 
esoteric  fad  and  will  probably  produce  a  novel  of  wonders. 
She  is  said  to  have  very*  beautiful  red-brown  burnished 
hair,  and  to  have  improved  in  appearance  generally. 

Daniel  Grecnlcaf  Thompson,  president  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club  since  Courtlandt  Palmer's  death,  and  a  man 
well  known  at  the  New  York  bar,  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized thinkers  of  America.  He  lias  written  a  number  of 
psychological  works  which  rank  with  those  on  the  other 
side,  and  he  is  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly.  Frequently  he  does  the  book  reviewing 
for  that  magazine — 110  easy  task.  He  is  the  only  American 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Atheneum  Club  in  London  and  his 
name  was  put  up  by  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer.  He 
is  in  correspondence  with  both  these  gentlemen.  He  has 
a  work  under  way  called  Social  Progress,  which  is  a  biting 
commentary  on  certain  socialogical  problems  of  the  day. 

Mr.  George  Moore,  the  author  of  Confessions  of  a 
Young  Man,  is  a  little  on  the  shady  side  of  thirty.  He  is 
tall  and  slight,  and  his  face  has  a  curious  Y-shaped  look, 
wide  at  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom.  He  is  an  Irishman 
by  birth  and  a  Frenchman  by  preference.  His  youth  and 
his  money  he  devoted  to  art  and  general  literary  dissipa- 
tion in  Paris.  Returned  to  London  he  began  writing,  and 
his  work,  A  Mummer's  Wife,  was  offered  to  nearly  every 
publisher  in  England  without  success.  He  then  re-wrote 
it  in  French,  and  going  to  Paris  found  a  publisher  there- 
One  of  the  English  publishers  had  the  book  translated,  and 
put  forth  a  pirated  edition,  an  action  on  his  part  not  in  the 
least  calculated  to  please  any  author,  but  especially  one 
with  Mr.  Moore's  experience.  The  Confessions  were  first 
published  in  Time,  where  they  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion. Before  printing  them  in  book  form  they  had  to  be 
expurgated,  for  not  only  was  the  language  somewhat  too 
free  in  places,  but  they  contained  one  or  two  libels.  To 
the  surprise  of  every  one  the  book  sold  wonderfully  well, 
and,  in  fact,  created  something  of  a  sensation,  which  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
received  at  first.  The  sale  of  Moore's  books  in  London 
has  been  largely  stimulated  by  his  quarrel  with  "  Mudie  " 
of  the  celebrated  circulating  library.  Mudie  threw  out 
Moore's  books,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unfit  for 
reading,  and  Moore  retorted  with  some  choice  literature 
regarding  Mudie,  "  the  dry  nurse  of  literature."  Mr. 
Moore  lives  at  Brighton,  and  is  writing  a  book  that  will  be, 
it  is  said,  a  veritable  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  to  Londoners. 
A  digest  of  the  Confessions  will  be  found  elsewhere. 


Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  is  quareling  again  with  the  news- 
papers regarding  the  placing  of  authors.  He  declares  that 
the  literary  editors  of  certain  of  the  critical  journals  "teem 
with  prejudice "  and  deliberately  work  out  "  private 
grudges  and  animadversions."  Furthermore,  he  says: 
"  An  absurd  anarchy  now  exists  among  all  newspaper 
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writers  of  criticism.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  reviewer  is 
unconscientious,  but  I  mean  that  for  one  who  treats  all 
books  with  an  equal  dispassionate  and  impersonal  fairness 
there  are  ten  that  do  not  The  careful  and  earnest  maga- 
zine reviewer  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  No  standard, 
no  criterion  of  criticism  exists.  But  even  if  it  did  it  would 
be  fallible,  and  4  marked  literary  success '  could  only  be 
gauged  during  the  lifetime  of  the  writer  who  had  attained 
it  by  the  definite  amount  of  recognition,  of  thrift,  of  solid 
acclamation  which  his  efforts  had  already  brought  him." 
This  is  exactly  and  perfectly  true.  Wherefore,  therefore, 
does  the  wounded  bird  flutter  ? 

Some  clever  writer  in  Town  Topics,  over  the  signature 
of  "  The  Reader,"  touches  up  the  fiction  of  pessimism  with 
a  virile  and  wholesome  pen :  "  There  was  a  time  when 
youth  in  literature  was  sanguine,  fiery,  hopeful,  given  to 
bright  prophecies  and  rosy  dreams.  Now  the  fashion  has 
changed — an  era  of  Dismal  Jemmyism  is  upon  us.  Mr. 
Saltus  gives  us  the  Philosophy  of  Disenchantment  diluted 
in  doses  of  fiction,  and  Mr.  Heron-Allen  the  Dead  Sea 
fruit  of  life  in  Kisses  of  Fate.  For  my  own  part,  1  freely 
confess  that  1  like  the  old  fashion  best ;  the  more  so,  as  it 
seems  to  ine  that  when  youth  turns  its  eye  on  life  so 
gloomily  there  is  a  certain  affectation  about  it,  and  I  am 
not  fond  of  affectations  in  print  That  men  die  and  are 
devoured  of  worms,  for  love,  is  true,  despite  the  poet's 
dictum.  That  men  cast  themselves  away  and  go  to  wreck 
for  love  is  equally  the  fact.  But  strong  men  do  not  suc- 
cumb even  to  the  eternally  triumphant  pessimism  of  femi- 
nine perjury  and  inconstancy  or  the  accidents  of  an  un- 
friendly fate.  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  either  Mr. 
Saltus  or  Mr.  Heron-Allen  believed  the  woild  to  be  as  dis- 
mal a  place  as  he  paints  it.  If  they  did,  we  should  not 
have  them  long  at  work,  diverting  us  with  their  audacities 
and  their  fantasies.  They  would  share  the  fate  of  some  of 
their  own  heroes,  and  give  some  future  student  of  mere 
human  nature  a  choice  of  two  interesting  studies." 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately  about  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  the  intellectual  and  erudite  author  of 
Robert  Elsmcre.  She  is  a  niece  of  Matthew  Arnold  and 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  him.  Her  expression  and 
conversation  are  brilliant.  She  has  a  fine  figure  and  is  ex- 
tremely graceful.  "  She  lives  in  Russell  square,  not  far 
from  the  British  Museum,  in  a  house  full  of  books  and 
flowers  and  pictures,  and  she  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  man  whose  scholarly  tastes  and  literary 
achievement  must  insure  the  closest  sympathy  between  them 
of  thought  and  aim."  So  says  Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

Wilkie  Collins  has  a  novel  way  of  writing  his  books. 
In  his  study  he  has  a  long  row  of  pigeon-holes.  In  each 
of  these  pigeon-holes  he  keeps  a  chapter  of  the  story  he 
has  in  hand.  When  he  is  in  one  mood  he  takes  down  a 
sympathetic  chapter  and  writes  on  it,  when  in  a  different 
mood  be  takes  down  another,  and  so  on  until  each  is 
finished.  Of  course  the  plot  is  mapped  out  in  the  be- 
ginning and  each  chapter  has  received  its  skeleton. 
Anthony  Trollope  used  to  work  the  same  way.  This  is  an 
excellent  method  for  the  mechanical  writer  to  pursue,  but 
would  hardly  answer  for  one  who  has  been  gifted  with  the 
divine  spark.    Genius  knows  no  law. 

Literary  success  or  failure  ?  Sometimes  a  little  incident 
answers  a  complicated  question — and  answers  it  well. 
Therefore  this  from  the  bright  editor  of  The  Journalist: 
■"The  offices  of  The  Journalist  are  thronged  daily  with 
men  prominent  in  the  world  of  letters.  Writers  for  the 
magazines,  for  the  various  syndicates,  and  correspondents 
of  out-of-town  papers  can  be  seen  changing  ideas  with  clever 


reporters  and  writers  for  the  daily  press.  We  have  often 
thought  of  hiding  a  stenographer  behind  a  screen  to  take 
notes  of  some  of  these  discussions.  It  would  be  marvelously 
interesting  reading  Science  and  art,  nature  and  theology, 
are  drawn  on  for  illustrations  to  enforce  the  views  of  the 
speakers.  One  day  last  week  there  was  a  gathering  of  a 
dozen  men  whose  names  are  household  words,  and  the  re- 
cent death  of  a  prominent  journalist  whose  life  had  been 
a  signal  success  led  to  a  discussion  on  success  and  failure, 
and  the  causes  which  operated  in  favor  of  success,  or  which 
led  to  failure.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  summary  of 
this  discussion-  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
the  subject  was  apparently  exhausted.  As  they  were  about 
to  disperse  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  talented  of  the 
party  said  :  '  I  move  we  adjourn  and  take  a  drink.  I  have 
enough  to  treat  this  crowd.'  Three  or  four  followed  him. 
As  they  went  out  of  the  room,  our  office  boy,  who  had 
been  an  attentive  listener,  gave  what  old-fashioned 
preachers  at  the  close  of  their  sermons  call  the  application 
— '  Success  or  failure,'  said  he— '  Ice'  water  or  whisky  ? '  " 

This  calls  to  mind  Mark  Twain's  joking  comment  on  the 
subject.  Mark  is  authority,  for  once  he  was  an  expert.  In 
his  dry  way  he  upon  occasion  said :  "  The  temptation  to 
drink  among  literary  men  is  not  the  liquor.  When  a  man 
is  dissipated  his  friends  always  say, '  Such  a  brilliant  fellow 
if  he  would  only  let  liquor  alone.'  In  time  the  drinker  gets 
credit  -for  talents  he  never  dreamed  of  possessing,  and  there 
are  many  who  try  to  pluck  this  brand  from  the  burning. 
The  number  of  chances  offered  to  a  dissipated  man  to  re- 
form and  earn  a  good  living  are  many  more  than  those 
open  to  the  acceptance  of  a  sober  and  industrious  young 
fellow.  In  fact  the  sober  and  industrious  are  supposed  to 
get  on  any  way."  And  this  is  not  only  humorously  but 
tearfully  true.  The  record  of  literary  labor  docs  not  show 
such  a  splendid  premium  on  industry  and  sobriety. 

For  example :  In  the  August  number  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan there  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  article  by  E.  R. 
Cleveland  on  Literature  as  a  Bread  Winner.  From  it  we 
learn  that "  James  Russell  Lowell  has  a  modest  patrimony, 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  write  poems  and 
essays  to  his  own  taste.  Although  standing  at  the  head  of 
American  letters,  his  brilliant  and  scholarly  work  has 
brought  him  only  a  few  thousand  dollars— far  less  than  he 
has  received  from  his  chair  at  Harvard,  his  editorship  of 
the  Atlantic  or  his  foreign  missions.  He  has  never  tried 
to  support  himself  directly  by  his  pen.  The  very  idea 
would  strike  him  as  preposterous.  .John  G.  Whittier's 
poems  are  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  ; 
but  they  have  never  been  associated  in  his  mind  with  any 
form  of  bread-winning.  He  has  always  led  the  simplest 
life,  as  becomes  one  of  the  fraternity  of  Friends,  much  of 
it  having  been  spent  on  a  farm.  He  has  ever  been  literary 
from  instinct  and  humanity  ;  what  he  has  gained  by  his 
art  has  seemed  merely  incidental.  George  William  Curtis 
inherited  a  comfortable  fortune  from  his  father,  and  sank 
it  all  in  his  endeavor  to  save  from  loss  the  creditors  of  Dix, 
Edwards  &  Co.,  the  second  publishers  of  P  utn.im's 
Monthly,  in  which  firm  he  was  a  special  partner.  Not  only 
that ;  he  assumed  a  large  debt  beside,  and  worked  hard, 
writing  and  lecturing,  for  sixteen  years,  until  he  had  dis- 
charged the  last  cent.  His  income  from  his  books  has 
been  small ;  he  has  met  his  expenses  by  the  salary  which 
he  receives,  and  has  received  for  thirty-five  years,  from 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Walt  Whitman  is  a  type  of  the 
past,  a  kind  of  modern  Elijah,  miraculously  fed  by  ravens. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  never  earned,  outside  of  his  govern- 
ment clerkship,  five  thousand  dollars  ;  and  he  is  sixty-nine. 
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Richard  Henry  Stoddard  has  been  writing  poetry  and  prose 
since  he  reached  manhood,  and  has  done  a  deal  of  book- 
making  work  ;  but  for  twenty  years  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Customs,  and  latterly  has  been  the  reviewer  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  He  says  if  he  has  not  achieved  fame  he  has 
achieved  poverty,  though  he  has  not  even  done  this  with- 
out continuous  and  exhausting  labor. 

"  Donald  G.  Mitchell  won  wide  renown  as  Ik  Marvel,  and 
his  '  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,'  and  '  Dream  Life  *  par- 
ticularly, sold  largely ;  but  he  has  never  relied  on  his  writ- 
ings for  his  physical  or  mental  well-being.  He  has  been,  at 
different  periods,  editor,  lecturer,  consul,  and  for  thirty 
years  and  more  has  lived  on  his  farm,  which  he  has 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Edgewood.  Recently  New 
Haven  has  grown  out  to  it,  increasing  the  value  of  its  land 
greatly,  and  he  has  become  a  Professor  of  Bcllcslcttres 
in  Vale  College.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  like  so  many 
literary  men,  studied  law,  and  afterwards  abandoned  it  for 
journalism  and  literature.  His  choice  of  literature  was 
adventitious.  Having  contributed  a  series  of  sketches  to 
the  Hartford  Courant,  of  which  he  was  assistant  editor, 
they  met  with  such  favor  that  he  put  them  between  covers. 
The  book,  eagerly  and  widely  read,  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  humorist,  and  induced  him  to  publish  more  books. 
His  first  is  thought  by  many  to  be  his  best ;  but  every- 
thing he  writes  now  attracts  attention,  and  is  eminently 
marketable.  He  is  in  active  demand  as  a  contributor  to 
magazines ;  but  he  has  an  income  as  a  proprietor  of  the 
Courant — he  owns  one-third  of  it — independent  of  litera- 
ture and  of  his  salary  as  a  member  of  the  staff.  Henry 
James  does  almost  no  journalistic  work,  and  he  is  generally 
supposed,  in  consequence,  to  live  by  literature.  But  he 
has  an  income,  inherited  from  his  father,  of  about  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  is  a  bachelor,  anil  resides  abroad, 
from  preference  as  well  as  economy. 

"  Bret  Harte  possesses  genius  undeniably,  and  his  work 
brings  the  very  highest  figures.  But  he  cannot  sustain 
himself  thereby ;  probably  he  could  not  if  he  were  qualified 
to  earn  one  hundred  dollars  a  day.  Some  men  are  inca- 
pable of  adapting  means  to  ends,  and  Harte  appears  to  be 
one  of  them.  He  was  Consul  at  Glasgow,  a  very  lucrative 
place,  for  some  years.  He  performed  its  duties  by  staying 
in  London,  and  attending  swell  entertainments.  Since  his 
retirement  he  still  remains  in  London,  having  decided  to 
make  his  home  there.  He  has,  as  usual,  it  is  said,  sum- 
moned the  credit  system  to  his  aid, — a  system  that  flour- 
ishes |>erennially  in  England  in  what  considers  itself  the 
best  society.  A  satiric  villain  has  declared  that  Bret 
Harte  is  avenging  the  .Alabama  claims.  William  D. 
Howclls  is  practical  and  perspicuous  of  vision  as  well  as 
gifted.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  authors,  for 
as  a  novelist  he  is  the  fashion.  At  the  outset,  he  was  a 
journalist  in  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  but  he  has  for  twenty  years 
eschewed  newspapers.  Yet  he  has  always  had  a  salary. 
From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  he  went  to  Venice  ;  return- 
ing thence,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Nation.  Then  he 
was  assistant  editor,  and  next  editor,  of  the  Atlantic. 
James  R.  Osgood  wooed  him  from  the  magazine,  and  paid 
him  a  salary  to  write  exclusively  for  his  publishing  firm. 
Now  he  is  regularly  engaged  by  the  Harpers,  and  hand- 
somely compensated.  He  evidently  comprehends  the  im- 
portance of  a  salary,  and  is  sagacious  enough  to  adhere  to 
it  through  changing  circumstances. 

"Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  editor  of  The  Atlantic,  is  one  of 
the  daintiest  of  poets ;  his  prose  exhales  an  aroma  of  the 
polishing  instrument.  As  indemnification,  he  has  super- 
added to  a  steady  salary  the  acquisition  of  a  patron,  a  nov- 


elty in  this  age,  and  a  joy  to  the  client  deep  and  abound- 
ing. He  knows  better  than  any  one  can  tell  him  that  liter- 
ature, pure  and  simple,  is  allied  to  want,  and  all  his  ideas 
are  the  antipodes  of  want.  He  has  almost  always  occu- 
pied a  salaried  position.  The  rare  fortune  of  having  found 
a  patron,  a  rich  bachelor,  has  served  him  in  excellent  stead. 
He  has  houses  built  and  furnished  for  him  ;  is  taken 
abroad  ;  has  his  two  boys  sent  to  college  ;  gets  every  com- 
fort, and  most  luxuries,  without  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  or  the 
need  of  fawning.  The  patron,  a  good  fellow,  his  sincere 
admirer,  his  true  friend,  delights  to  lavish  gifts  and  favors 
on  the  poet.  Few  authors  fare  so  daintily  as  Aldrich, 
whose  palate  is,  probably,  too  jaded  to  detect  the  taste  of 
bitterness  which  prosaic  folk  declare  to  be  resident  in  the 
bread  of  dependence.  Samuel  L.  Clemens— Mark  Twain 
—has  discovered  that  whatever  profit  there  may  be  in 
books  lies  not  in  making,  but  in  publishing  them.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  for  some  time  been  the  active  partner  in  a 
highly  enterprising  publishing  firm,  and  is  credited  with 
positive  wealth.  His  best  joke  is  the  one  he  has  played 
on  publishers  by  turning  publisher  himself. 

"  James  Parton  is  ever  industrious,  and  has  produced  a 
series  of  the  most  readable  biographies  known  to  the  pubhe. 
He  is  wholly  methodical,  working  six  or  seven  hours  a  day  ; 
but  his  incessant  work  will  not  support  him  and  his  family  in 
one  of  the  quietest  and  least  expensive  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land. He  has  salaries  from  the  New  York  Ledger  and  the 
Youth's  Companion.  John  T.  Trowbridge  boldly  chose  to 
starve  by  literature  forty  years  ago,  leaving  then  a  half- 
settled  region  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  and  coming 
to  the  metropolis  to  test  his  endurance  in  that  way.  He 
came  perilously  near  starving,  and  would  probably  have 
done  so  had  he  not  relieved  famine  by  engraving  silver 
pencil-cases  for  a  city  manufacturer.  He  afterward  fixed 
his  abode  in  Boston -then  more  of  a  literary  center  than 
New  York— and  mended  his  fortunes.  For  thirty-five 
years  he  has  been  a  popular  story  writer  ;  but  still  he  has 
been  obliged  to  fortify  his  circumstances  with  salaried  posi- 
tions. Edmund  C.  Stcdman  is  an  enthusiast  about  litera- 
ture, and  a  most  earnest,  faithful,  conscientious  member 
of  the  profession,  with  only  moderate  financial  results. 

"  William  D.  Howells  seldom  gets  more  than  five  thousand 
to  six  thousand  dollars  for  a  novel ;  Henry  James  gets 
less ;  so  does  Julian  Hawthorne  ;  while  others  of  smaller 
reputation  are  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  from 
five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne is  finely  equipped  by  nature  and  training  for  this 
art,  and  has,  besides,  unusual  readiness  and  versatility. 
He  has  said  himself  that  he  probably  makes  more  by  his 
pen  in  a  single  year  than  his  father  made  in  his  whole  life  ; 
and  yet  he  is  reputed  to  have  had  a  hard,  continuous 
struggle  since  he  adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  seven- 
teen years  ago.  Brander  Matthews  is  justified  in  his  oc- 
cupation because  he  has  a  liberal  allowance  from  his 
father.  John  Habberton  set  type  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Harper's  and  went  into  their  counting  room.  Then 
he  undertook  business  on  his  own  account,  and  accom- 
plished bankruptcy  in  a  few  months.  His  next  step  was 
writing ;  but  he  was  prudent  enough  to  secure  a  salary,  and 
he  has  managed  to  retain  one.  Edgar  Fawcett  is  one  of 
the  few  who  claim  to  support  themselves  by  manuscript- 
making,  and,  without  any  salaried  place,  to  keep  wholly 
free  from  financial  obligations.  John  Hay  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Tribune  when  he  published  "  Pike  County 
Ballads"  and  "Castillan  Days."  And  when  he  wrote  for 
the  magazines  he  was  in  diplomatic  service  abroad.  He 
wedded  a  rich  wife.    Moncure  D.  Conway  has  means 
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enough  to  enable  him  to  decline  work  that  is  distasteful, 
which  is  Eden  for  members  of  his  profession. 

There  was  a  pleasant  article  on  Anna  Katherine  Green 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Writer.  In  these  days  when 
an  author's  friends  conspire  to  make  a  fool  of  her  it  is 
doubly  agreeable  to  read  a  judicious  and  sensible,  yet  en- 
thusiastic, little  gossip  like  that  of  Miss  Mary  Hatch.  She 
gives  us  this  charming  description  of  Miss  Green,  to  begin 
with  :  "  A  tall  graceful  girl  dressed  in  gray,  with  red  ber- 
ries in  her  hat  came  forward  to  greet  us.  She  gave  me  a 
quick  searching  glance  which  seemed  to  say,  'You  are 
young,  very  young  indeed,'  and  immediately  appeared  to 
forget  my  existence  ....  In  appearance  she  is 
rather  striking  than  beautiful.  Under  a  brow  of  almost 
masculine  depth  and  power  her  dark  blue  eyes  express 
every  emotion,  while  her  mouth,  which  alone  is  beautiful, 
bespeaks  sensitive  delicacy  and  poetic  feeling.  Her  form 
is  elegant,  being  tall  and  willowy,  but  her  crowning  glory 
is  her  dark  brown  hair,  which,  unbound,  sweeps  just  to  the 
floor  when  she  stands  erect"  We  are  told  that  Miss  Green 
(now  Mrs.  Rohlfs)  wrote  tales  and  verses  when  she  was 
eleven,  and  from  that  time  on  until  her  first  published  effort — 
her  "  Ode  to  Grant,"— never  doubted  her  ultimate  success, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  MSS.  came  back  with  "  clock 
like  regularity."  She  indulged  in  a  burst  of  true  girlish 
enthusiasm  over  the  acceptance  of  her  verses  but  took  the 
fate  of  the  Leavenworth  Case  more  coolly  although  it  was 
"  accepted  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  by  the  first 
publisher  I  took  it  to."  She  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  reasonable  success,  if  only  to  pave  the  way  for 
my  poems."  This  is  the  keynote  of  her  literary  labors. 
She  cares  nothing  for  her  prose  works  save  that  the  fame 
they  give  her  may  command  recognition  for  her  poems. 

"  Here  is  a  paragraph  which  our  young  writers  would  do 
well  to  ponder  over.  "  I  write  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
I  have  cut  five  hundred  lines."  These  sentences  which  I 
find  in  her  letters  evince  uncommon  labor  and  elaboration 
at  an  age  when  most  young  writers  would  have  been  trying 
to  rush  into  print  with  all  their  crudities  about  them.  She 
continued  to  write  poetry— fiery,  passionate  verse,  that 
thrilled  the  heart  of  public  and  critic  and  at  last  won  recog- 
nition as  such  poetry  must.  .  .  .  Hers  is  no  half-formed 
genius.  She  can  do  many  things,  and  do  them  well.  She 
has  great  dramatic  and  elocutionary  powers,  and  can  im- 
provise and  act  with  Corinne-like  facility.  She  sings  with 
exquisite  sweetness  and  feeling  ;  she  paints  with  the  hand 
of  an  artist.  ...  Her  finest  poems  are  The  Defense  of 
the  Bride,  The  Tower  of  fiouverie,  The  Tragedy  of  Sedan 
and  Paul  Isham.  Of  these,  Harper's  Magazine  says,  "  The 
ballads  and -narrative  poems  which  form  the  greater  part  of 
this  collection  are  vigorous  productions  whose  barrenness 
of  redundant  words  and  epithets  are  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  garrulity  of  most  female  writers."  Miss  Hatch 
goes  on  to  say  that  some  chapters  of  The  Leavenworth 
Case  were  re-written  as  many  as  twelve  times.  "  The  ways 
of  authorship  are  hard,"  says  Mrs.  Rohlfs,  "  education  is 
so  widely  diffused  that  the  number  of  writers  is  legion. 
You  have  to  fight — not  one  day  but  a  lifetime — to  keep 
abreast  of  the  crowd.  Only  a  special  talent,  or  a  certain 
knack  of  putting  old  things  in  a  new  way,  will  insure  one 
immunity  from  the  conflict.  Such  work  to  live  requires 
unlimited  attention  to  details.  There  must  be  a  great  end, 
and  every  word  must  lead  up  to  it.  There  is  a  climax  that 
comes  suddenly,  but  the  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  climax 
must  be  each  well  and  clearly  defined."  The  writer  con- 
cludes her  article  by  telling  us  that  Mrs.  Rohlfs'  songs  have 
been  set  to  music  and  her  novels  dramatized ;  "  but  in  con- 


templating her  career,  so  inspiring  and  instructive,  one  is 
chiefly  impressed  by  the  three  great  factors  of  her  success  : 
genius,  perseverance,  and  hard  work." 

The  next  authoress  to  be  talked  about  is  Madame 
Selina  Dolaro— she  has  completed  a  novel,  Bella  Demo- 
nia.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  readers  and 
is  said  to  be  good.  The  madame  is  not  a  neophyte.  She 
is  experienced  ;  the  possessor  of  many  rare  secrets,  and  a 
rich  treasure  of  gossip.  Town  Topics  says  of  her :  "  A 
very  few  years  ago  Madame  Dolaro  was  the  reigning  queen 
in  London  Bohemia,  and  the  ornament  of  a  set  filled  by  the 
Marlborough  House  set.  With  commendable  discretion 
she  has  never  allowed  any  of  her  esoteric  information  to  get 
into  print,  but  in  this  novel,  which  deals  with  the  romantic 
episodes  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-8,  the  leading 
characters  appear  to  elucidate  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Col- 
onel Valentine  Baker,  Fanny  Lear  (Hattie  Blackford),  and 
certain  members  of  the  Russian  royal  family,  easily  inter- 
preted by  the  cognoscenti,  and  likely  to  throw  light  on 
certain  circumstances  that  have  exercised  historians. 

In  reply  to  an  interviewer  of  the  Mail  and  Express,  Mr. 
Alexander  E.  Sweet,  of  Texas  Siftings,  who  writes  twelve 
columns  of  funny  things  weekly  for  his  paper,  said  :  "  Un- 
like other  alleged  humorists,  I  cannot  recall  my  first  down- 
ward step.  I  began  going  downward  from  my  cradle,  I 
believe.  The  propensity  to  write  funny  things  was  con- 
temporaneous with  my  first  successful  struggle  with  the 
alphabet,  and  has  accompanied  me  through  life,  bringing 
with  it  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  blighted  my  career 
and  made  me  the  pensive  creature  you  behold.  In  1870  I 
was  the  leader  of  the  San  Antonio,  Texas,  bar,  which  con- 
sisted at  that  time  of  myself  and  another  fellow.  My 
promising  career  at  the  bar  ended  in  favor  of  a  protracted 
season  at  the  free-lunch  counter.  How  do  I  build  my 
jokes  ?  I  think  my  jokes  build  themselves.  They  even 
get  into  my  business  correspondence.  Of  the  different 
styles  of  humorous  writing,  the  brief  paragraph  is  the  most 
difficult.  A  column  of  such  paragraphs  daily  would  put 
any  man  under  the  sod  in  twelve  months,  whereas  humor- 
ous sketches,  especially  if  they  are  in  a  series,  are  the  easi- 
est work  a  professional  humorist  can  find  to  do.  I  can 
write  a  couple  of  columns  of  sketches  without  any  great 
mental  wear  and  tear,  but  a  half  column  of  paragraphs 
makes  me  long  to  be  a  popular  preacher."  Mr.  Sweet  is, 
in  appearance,  a  typical  New  Jersey  "hay-seed,"  with  his 
loose,  rough-looking  clothes,  heavy  movements,  full,  uncul- 
tured beard  and  rich  complexion.  One  would  judge  he 
knew  more  about  crops  than  hitman  nature.  In  conversa- 
tion he  says  funny  things  that  deserve  places  in  print, 
with  a  countenance  marked  by  ineffable  solemnity. 

Editor  Gregory  of  Judge  speaking  to  the  same  subject 
— humor  and  wit — said  :  "  I  was  among  the  pioneer  para- 
graphed. Paragraphing,  as  it  is  now  done,  was  originated 
by  I^ewis,  then  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  was  quickly 
taken  up  by  Bob  Burdette,  of  the  Burlington  Hawkeye ; 
Williams,  of  the  Norristown  Herald,  myself  and  others. 
It  is  now  a  feature,  more  or  less  pleasing,  of  every  leading 
newspaper.  How  do  I  build  my  jokes  ?  I  read  the  daily 
newspapers,  select  the  most  notable  happenings,  and  make 
a  note  on  as  many  of  them  as  will  admit  of  it.  I  do  little 
sketch  writing  now,  confining  my  efforts  almost  exclusively 
to  pointed  paragraphs."  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner  has  been 
writing  humorous  matter  since  boyhood.  His  humor,  like 
Mr.  Sweet's,  flashes  spontaneously.  It  is  very  different  in 
character,  however.  Mr.  Bunner  makes  no  efforts  in  the 
line  of  boisterous  fun  or  dialectic  humor.  He  is  now  figur- 
ing as  a  humorist  of  the  Frank  Stockton  school.  Mr.  Greg- 
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ory  looks  like  Judge  Randolph  B.  Marline.  The  young 
men  about  the  Judge  office  would  be  startled  if  they  saw 
him  smile.  He  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  judicial  bench 
— in  appearance  Mr.  Bunner  looks  like  a  college  professor. 
He  wears  glasses  and  an  air  of  profound  reflection. 

Opie  P.  Read,  the  editor  of  The  Arkansas  Traveler,— 
which  has  been  moved  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  to  Chi- 
cago,— is  described  by  a  correspondent  as  physically  a 
giant,  being  six  feet  three  inches  tall  and  heavily  built. 
He  wears  a  broad-brimmed,  black  slouch  hat,  which  rests 
on  his  head  in  whatever  position  it  happens  to  strike.  In 
fact  he  is  stouchy  in  the  general  make-up  of  his  dress.  He 
is  crowned  with  a  great  mass  of  black  hair,  and  he  carries 
an  immense  meerschaum  pipe  which  he  smokes,  almost  in- 
cessantly, everywhere.  In  his  office,  at  home,  on  the  street, 
at  his  club,  that  pipe  is  ever  with  liim.  But  he  has  a  heart 
larger  in  proportion  than  he  is  himself  and  is  as  tender  and 
gentle  as  a  child.  Read  is  about  thirty-six  years  old,  be- 
ing born  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1852,  but  from  his 
infancy  until  he  was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old  he  was 
brought  up  on  a  plantation  near  Gallatin,  Tennessee.  His 
father  was  an  ideal  planter  of  that  region  and  a  real  coun- 
try gentleman,  withal.  Opie  was  not  fond  of  the  farm  and 
persuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  to  go  into  a  printing 
office,  where  he  learned  type-setting.  He  worked  for  a 
little  while  in  the  Franklin  (Kentucky)  Patriot  office,  and 
in  six  months  was  the  editor  of  the  paper.  He  then  at- 
tended a  Tennessee  college,  which  is  now  extinct,  and  paid 
his  tuition  by  setting  type  on  the  college  magazine.  Read 
revels  in  negro  dialect  the  patois  of  the  "  po'  white,"  and 
the  "  clodhopper  "  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

One  of  the  enthusiastic  English  literary  workers  is  Mr. 
'William  Andrews,  president  of  the  Hull  Literary  Club. 
Practical  and  painstaking  he  has  permeated  English  litera- 
ture through  and  through.  He  is  a  knight  of  the  pen,  and 
has  labored  successfully  in  many  literary  fields,  gaining  a 
reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  leading 
English  and  American  magazines.  Amongst  his  volumes 
may  be  named  "  Historic  Yorkshire,"  "  Modern  York- 
shire Poets,"  "  Historic  Romance,''  "  History  of  the  Dun- 
mow  Flitch  "  "  Curious  Epitaphs,"  "  Punishments  in  the 
Olden  Time,"  4 '  Famous  Frosts  and  Frost  Fairs,"  and  the 
•"Book  of  Oddities."  The  newspaper  press  has  been 
enriched  by  him  with  numerous  serials.  His  papers  on 
social  life  are  of  great  interest.  He  has  just  issued  a 
magazine  entitled  North  Country  Poets.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  a  man  of  great  enterprise, 
a  splendid  type  of  the  professional  literary  specialist. 

Regarding  a  new  book  by  a  New  York  woman,  the 
World  says  :  "  This  new  book  of  Mrs.  Dodd's  might  be 
entitled  •'  The  Story  of  an  American  Kiss,"  since  the  talc 
hinges  upon  our  peculiar  national  form  of  that  caress, 
which  is  in  this  country  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  alge- 
bra of  love.  In  reality  the  book  is  called  "  Glorinda,"  is  a 
story  of  life  in  Kentucky,  and  though  the  work  of  a  North- 
em  woman,  the  very  first  of  the  new  and  numerous  South- 
ern books  to  picture  forth  the  typical  Southern  girl,  the 
girl  whose  characteristics  are  seen  in  exaggerated  form  in 
Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  and  Mrs.  Amclic  Rives  Chanler, 
but  who,  while  equally  unconventional,  passionate  and  un- 
tamed, allows  life  to  lead  her  into  more  secluded  paths. 
It  is  a  new  figure  in  fiction,  and  a  most  interesting  one. 
Mrs.  Dodd  makes  in  this  book  her  first  venture  in  fiction, 
though  she  is  already  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
"  Cathedral  Days "  and  a  very  noted  article  on  "  The 
French  Political  Leaders,"  which  was  translated  and 
copied  throughout  France.    She  is  a  society  woman  who 


writes  for  pleasure  rather  than  gain,  and  is  at  the  head  of 
a  rather  noted  Salon  here,  where  society  and  the  artistic 
and  literary  profession  mingle.  She  learned  the  "  Salon 
art "  during  her  long  residence  in  France,  and  there  also 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  great  Parisian  ladies  acquired  the 
fine  art  of  conversation  which,  added  to  a  brilliant  and 
subtle  native  wit,  has  made  her  a  noted  figure  in  social  life 
here.  Her  drawing-rooms  are  full  of  rare  carvings  and  old 
hangings  picked  up  on  the  other  side,  and  in  them  are  to 
be  found  the  most  distinguished  French  visitors  to  this 
country.  In  person  Mrs.  Dodd  is  strongly  featured,  with  a 
Dresden  china  complexion,  the  most  beautiful  feet  and 
hands  imaginable,  and  always  perfectly  gowned  by  noted 
French  modistes. 

Lawrence  Oliphant,  who  was  recently  in  America,  is 
lying  at  Malvern,  England,  at  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment suffering  from  a  brain  trouble  which  renders  him  lit- 
tle better  than  a  lunatic.  It  was  only  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  his  illness  that  many  of  his  friends  learned  that  he 
had  recently  married  again,  the  bride  being  Miss  Rosa- 
mund Dale  Owen,  granddaughter  of  the  well-known  So- 
cialist. Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  father  is  a  Spiritualist,  takes 
after  her  grandfather,  and  has  often  lectured  before  So- 
cialist societies  in  London  on  the  Colony  of  New  Har- 
mony, Robert  Owen's  attempt  at  a  Utopian  colony  in 
America.    This  on  the  authority  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun. 

The  New  York  Sun  says :  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  a  new  authoress,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Athcrton, 
who  has  written  a  wierd,  powerful  and  uncouth  story  en- 
titled "  What  Dreams  May  Come."  The  heroine  lives  in  an 
ancient  castle  in  Wales,  but  the  scenes  are  mainly  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  It  is  a  supernatural  story,  dealing  with 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  Mrs.  Athcrton  has  attained 
a  great  deal  of  social  fame  in  San  Francisco  and  Washing- 
ton. She  is  connected  by  marriage  or  blood  with  many 
prominent  people  in  Washington  political  life.  She  is  a 
blonde,  tall,  graceful,  handsome  and  a  remarkably  brilliant 
and  polished  talker." 

The  Tribune  has  news  that :  "  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  author 
of  the  '  New  Imaginary  Conversations,'  and  a  fine  satir- 
ist, is  likely  to  succeed  Mr.  Greenwood  on  '  The  St. 
James  Gazette '  if  that  journal  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  German."  Mr.  Steinkopf — not  quite  a  settled  point. 
There  has  been  trouble,  too,  at  '  The  Pall  Mall,'  and  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Stead  is  to  remain  is  still  undecided. 
He  will  probably  do  so.  He  knows  how  to  make  an  even- 
ing journal  interesting." 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Walter  Besant  is  suffering 
from  "writers'  cramp,"  an  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  arm  which  makes  the  act  of  writing  at  first 
painful  and  difficult,  and  afterward  impossible.  As  one 
essential  feature  in  the  treatment  is  abstention  from  writ- 
ing, I  can  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Besant's  innumer- 
able admirers,  that  the  distinguished  novelist  is  not  one  of 
those  authors  who  only  find  inspiration  flow  freely  from  the 
point  of  the  pen.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  will  pass  a  month 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Luzerne— London  Truth. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock  (Miss  Murfree),  the  gifted 
Tennessee  writer  of  fiction,  is  thus  pen-pictured.  A  small 
woman  ;  so  lame  she  can  scarcely  cross  the  floor  un- 
aided. Slight  yet  square  in  figure.  A  small  white  face, 
with  the  withered  whiteness  of  one  whose  health  has 
always  been  delicate.  Pale  neutral  brown  hair  and  eyes 
and  a  formal  primness  of  manner  like  that  of  a  shy,  clever 
woman  who  has  lived  much  in  retirement. 
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Mr.  LmvfU's  Addrtst  at  tht  Authors'  Dinner 
Following  is  the  address  of  J»me*  Ruwell  Lowell  on  ••  Literature," 
lately  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Authors,  in  1-onJon  : 

I  confess  that  I  rise  under  a  certain  oppression.  There  was 
a  time  when  1  went  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech  with  a 
light  heart,  and  when  on  my  way  to  the  dinner  I  could  think 
over  my  exordium  in  my  cab,  and  trust  to  the  spur  of  the 
moment  for  the  rest  of  my  speech.  But  1  find  as  I  grow 
older  a  certain  aphasia  overtakes  me,  a  certain  inability  to 
find  the  right  word  precisely  when  I  want  it ;  and  I  find 
also  that  my  flank  becomes  less  sensitive  to  the  exhilarating 
influences  of  that  spur  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  I  had 
pretty  well  made  up  my  mind  not  to  make  any  more  after- 
dinner  speeches.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had 
made  quite  enough  of  them  for  a  wise  man  to  speak,  and 
probably  more  than  it  was  profitable  for  other  wise  men  to 
listen  to.  I  confess  that  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that 
I  consented  to  speak  at  all  to-night.  I  had  been  bethink- 
ing me  of  the  old  proverb  of  the  pitcher  and  well  which  is 
mentioned,  as  you  remember,  in  the  proverb  ;  and  it  was 
not  altogether  a  consolation  to  me  to  think  that  that 
pitcher,  which  goes  once  too  often  to  the  well,  belongs  to 
the  class  which  is  taxed  by  another  proverb  with  too  great 
length  of  ears.  But  1  could  not  resist.  I  certainly  felt 
that  it  was  my  duty  not  to  refuse  myself  to  an  occasion 
like  this— an  occasion  which  deliberately  emphasizes,  as 
well  as  expresses,  that  good  feeling  between  our  two  coun- 
tries which,  I  think,  every  good  man  in  both  of  them  is 
desirous  to  deepen  and  to  increase.  If  I  look  back  to  any- 
thing in  my  life  with  satisfaction,  it  is  to  the  fact  that  I 
myself  have,  in  some  degree,  contributed — and  I  hope  I 
may  believe  the  saying  to  be  true— to  this  good  feel- 
ing. You  alluded,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  date  which  gave 
me,  I  must  confess,  what  we  call  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  "  a  rather  large  contract."  I  am  to  reply.  I  am 
to  answer  to  literature,  and  I  must  confess  that  a  person 
like  myself,  who  first  appeared  in  print  fifty  years  ago, 
would  hardly  wish  to  be  answerable  for  all  his  own  litera- 
ture, not  to  speak  of  the  literature  of  other  people.  But 
your  allusion  to  sixty  years  ago  reminded  me  of  something 
which  struck  me  as  I  looked  down  these  tables.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  two  authors  you  mentioned,  Irving  and 
•Cooper,  were  the  only  two  American  authors  of  whom  any- 
thing was  known  in  Europe,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  in 
Europe  was  mainly  confined  to  England.  It  is  true  that 
Bryant's  "  Water  Fowl "  had  already  begun  its  flight  in 
immortal  air,  but  these  were  the  only  two  American  authors 
that  could  be  said  to  be  known  in  England.  And  what 
is  even  more  remarkable,  they  were  the  only  American 
authors  at  that  time— there  were  and  had  been  others 
known  to  us  at  home — who  were  capable  of  earning  their 
bread  by  their  pens.  Another  singular  change  is  suggested 
to  me  as  I  look  down  these  tables,  and  that  is  the  singular 
contrast  they  afford  between  the  time  when  Johnson  wrote 
his  famous  lines  about  those  ills  that  assail  the  life  of  the 
scholar,  and  by  the  scholar  he  meant  the  author : 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 
And  I  confess  when  I  remember  that  verse  it  strikes  me  as 
a  singular  contrast  that  I  should  meet  with  a  body  of 
authors  who  were  able  to  offer  a  dinner  instead  of  begging 
one ;  that  I  have  sat  here  and  seen  "  forty  feeding  like 
one,"  when  too  years  ago  the  one  fed  like  forty  when  they 
had  the  chance.  You  have  alluded,  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  terms  which  I  shall  not  qualify,  to  my  own  merits.  You 


have  made  me  feel  a  little  as  if  I  were  a  ghost  revisiting 
the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon  and  reading  with  consider- 
able wonder  my  own  epitaph-    But  you  have  done  me 
more  than  justice  in  attributing  so  much  to  me  with  regard 
to  international  copyright.    You  are  quite  right  in  alluding 
to  Mr.  Putnam,  who,  I  think,  wrote  the  best  pamphlet  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  there  were  others  you 
did  not  name  who  also  deserved  far  more  than  1  do  for  the 
labor  they  have  extended  and  the  zeal  they  have  shown  on 
behalf  of  international  copyright,  particularly  the  secretaries 
of  our  international  society — Mr.  Lothrop  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Green.    And  since  I  could  not  very  well  avoid  touching 
upon  the  subject  of  international  copyright,  I  must  say  that 
all  American  authors,  without  exception,  have  been  in  favor 
of  it  on  the  moral  ground,  on  the  ground  of  simple  justice 
to  English  authors.    But  there  were  a  great  many  local, 
topical  considerations,  as  our  ancesters  used  to  call  them, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  take  into  account,  and  which,  per- 
haps, you  do  not  feel  as  keenly  here  as  we  did.    But  I 
think  we  may  say  that  the  almost  unanimous  conclusion  of 
American  authors  latterly  has  been  that  we  should  be 
thankful  to  get  any  bill  that  recognized  the  principle  of  in- 
ternational copyright ;  being  -confident  that  its  practical 
application  would  so  recommend  it  to  the  American  people 
that  we  should  get  afterwards,  if  not  every  amendment  of 
it  that  we  desire,  at  least  every  one  that  is  humanly  possible. 
I  think  that  perhaps  a  little  injustice  has  been  done  to  our 
side  of  the  question.    I  think  a  little  more  heat  has  been 
imported  into  it  than  was  altogether  wise.    I  am  not  so 
sure  that  our  American  publishers  were  so  much  more 
wicked  than  their  English  brethren  would  have  been  if 
they  had  had  the  chance.    I  cannot,  I  confess,  accept  with 
patience  any  imputation  that  implies  that  there  is  anything 
in  our  climate  or  in  our  form  of  government  that  tends  to 
produce  a  lower  standard  of  morality  than  in  other  coun- 
tries.   The  fact  is  that  it  has  been  partly  due  to  a  certain — 
may  1  speak  of  our  ancestors  as  having  been  qualified  by  a 
certain  dullness  ?    I  mean  no  disrespect,  but  I  think  it  is 
due  to  the  stupidity  of  our  ancestors  in  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  literary  property  and  other  property.  That 
has  been  at  the  root  of  the  whole  evil.    I,  of  course,  under- 
stand, as  everybody  understands,  that  all  property  is  the 
creature  of  municipal  law.    But  you  must  remember  that 
it  is  the  conquest  of  civilization  that  when  property  passes 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  municipium  it  is  still  sacred. 
It  is  not  even  yet  sacred  in  all  respects  and  conditions. 
Literature,  the  property  in  an  idea,  has  been  something 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  average  man  to  comprehend. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  the  average  man  to  comprehend  that 
there  may  be  property  in  a  form  which  genius  or  talent 
gives  to  an  idea.    He  can  see  it.    It  is  visible  and  pal- 
pable, this  property  in  an  idea  when  it  is  exemplified  in  a 
machine,  but  it  is  hardly  so  apprehensible  when  it  is  subtly 
interfused  in  literature.    Books  have  always  been  looked 
on  somewhat  as  feras  naturae,  and  if  you  have  ever  pre- 
served pheasants  you  know  that  when  they  fly  over  your 
neighbor's  boundaries  he  may  take  a  shot  at  them.    I  re- 
member that  something  more  than  thirty  years  ago  Long- 
fellow, my  friend  and  neighbor,  asked  me  to  come  and  eat  a 
game  pie  with  him.    Longfellow's  books  had  teen  sold  in 
England  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  that  game  pic — and 
you  will  observe  the  felicity  of  its  being  a  game  pie,  ferae 
naturae  always  you  see — was  the  only   honorarium  he 
had  ever  received  from  this  country  for  reprinting  his 
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works.  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  I  stand  here  that  there  is 
something  especially — I  might  almost  use  a  cant  word  and 
say  monumentally — interesting  in  a  meeting  like  this.  It 
is  the  first  time  that  English  and  American  authors,  so  far 
as  I  know,  have  come  together  in  any  numbers,  I  was  going 
to  say  to  fraternize  when  I  remembered  that  I  ought  per- 
haps to  add  to  "  sororizc- "  We,  of  course,  have  no  desire, 
no  sensible  man  in  England  or  America  has  any  desire,  to 
enforce  this  fraternization  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Let  us  go  on  criticising  each  other  ;  it  is  good  for  both  of 
us.  We  Americans  have  been  sometimes  charged  with 
being  a  little  too  sensitive,  but  perhaps  a  little  indulgence 
may  be  due  to  those  who  always  have  their  faults  told  to 
them,  and  the  reference  to  whose  virtues  perhaps  is  some- 
times conveyed  in  a  foot-note  in  small  print.  I  think  that 
both  countries  have  a  sufficiently  good  opinion  of  them- 
selves to  have  a  fairly  good  opinion  of  each  other.  They 
can  afford  it ;  and  if  difficulties  arise  between  the  two 
countries,  as  they  unhappily  may — and  when  you  alluded 
just  now  to  what  De  Tocqueville  said  in  1818  you  must  re- 
member that  it  was  only  thirtceen  years  after  our  war — you 
must  remember  how  long  it  has  been  to  get  in  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  of  international  copyright  ;  you  must  remem- 
ber it  took  our  diplomacy  nearly  100  years  to  enforce  its 
generous  principle  of  the  alienable  allegiance,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  bitterness  which  De  Tocqueville  found 
in  1828  was  due  to  the  impressment  of  American  seamen, 
of  whom  something  like  1,500  were  serving  on  board  English 
ships  when  at  last  they  were  delivered.  These  things 
should  be  remembered,  not  with  resentment,  but  for  en- 
lightenment But  whatever  difficulties  occurred  between 
the  two  countries,  and  there  may  be  difficulties  that  are 
serious,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  which  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  cannot  settle.  I  think  I  have  been  told 
often  enough  to  remember  that  my  countrymen  are  apt  to 
think  that  they  are  io  the  right,  that  they  are  always  in 
the  right ;  that  they  are  apt  to  look  at  their  side  of  the 
question  only.  Now,  this  conduces  certainty  to  peace  of 
mind  and  imperturbability  of  judgment,  whatever  other 
merits  it  may  have.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  where  we 
got  it  Do  you  ?  I  also  sympathize  most  heartily  with 
what  has  been  said  by  the  Chairman  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creasing love  for  England  among  my  countrymen.  I  find 
on  inquiry  that  they  stop  longer  and  in  greater  numbers 
every  year  in  the  old  home,  and  feel  more  deeply  its  mani- 
fold charms.  They  also  are  beginning  to  feel  that  London 
is  the  center  of  the  races  that  speak  English,  very  much  in  the 
sense  that  Rome  was  the  center  of  the  ancient  world.  And 
I  confess  that  1  never  think  of  London,  which  I  also  con- 
fess that  I  love,  without  thinking  of  that  palace  which 
David  built,  sitting  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams — 
streams  of  thought,  of  intelligence,  of  activity.  And  one 
other  thing  about  London,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
myself,  impresses  me  beyond  any  other  sound  I  have  ever 
heard,  and  that  is  the  low,  unceasing  roar  that  one  hears 
always  in  the  air.  It  is  not  a  mere  accident  like  the  tem- 
pest or  the  cataract,  but  it  is  impressive  because  it  always 
indicates  human  will  and  impulse  and  conscious  movement, 
and  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  it  I  almost  feel  that  I  were 
listening  to  the  roaring  loom  of  time.  A  few  words  more. 
I  will  only  say  this,  that  we,  as  well  as  you,  have  inherited 
a  common  trust  in  the  noble  language  which,  in  its  subtle 
compositivencss,  is  perhaps  the  most  admirable  instrument 
of  human  thought  and  human  feeling  and  cunning  ever 
unconsciously  devised  by  man.  We  have  also  inherited 
certain  traditions,  political  and  moral,  and  in  doing  our 
duty  towards  these  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  find  quite 
enough  occupation  for  our  united  thought  and  feeling. 


Senator  Evarts'  Humor — Eli  Perkins'  Syndicate  Letter 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  writes  Eli  Perkins,  is  the  only 
man  except  Chaunccy  Depcw  who  can  be  witty  and  not 
lose  his  dignity.  Mr.  Evarts  sat  at  our  table  at  the  States 
yesterday.  Among  other  things  I  asked  the  great  lawyer 
about  some  of  the  witticisms  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him.  "  The  best  thing  the  newspapers  said  I  perpe- 
trated," replied  Mr.  Evarts,  "  I  wasn't  guilty  of  at  all." 
"  What  was  that  ?  "  1  asked.  "  It  happened  when  I  was 
Secretary  of  State-  Every  morning  the  state  department 
elevator  came  up  full  of  applicants  for  foreign  missions. 
One  morning,  when  the  applicants  for  missions  was  ex- 
tremely large,  Catlin,  the  Commercial  Advertiser  humorist, 
remarked:  'That  is  the  largest  collection  for  foreign  missions 
you've  had  yet.'  The  newspapers  attributed  the  saying  to 
me,  but  Catlin  was  the  real  criminal."  "  After  that  you 
sent  poor  Catlin  out  of  the  country,  didn't  you  ?  "  "  Oh, 
no,  I  rewarded  him  by  making  him  Consul  at  Glasgow — 
and  afterwards  promoted  him. "  Speaking  of  Mr.  Evarts' 
farm  up  at  Windsor  I  told  him  I  understood  that  he  raised 
a  large  quantity  of  pigs  for  the  express  purpose  of  sending 
barrels  of  pig  pork  to  his  friends.  "  Yes,  I  am  guilty  of 
that,"  said  Mr.  Evarts.  "  I've  been  sending  Bancroft  pig 
pork  for  years,  and  if  his  '  History  of  America"  is  success- 
ful it  will  be  largely  due  to  my  pen."  A  few  years  ago  Mr. 
Evarts  sent  his  usual  barrel  of  pickled  pig  pork  to  Bancroft 
with  this  letter : 

"  Dear  Bancroft — (  am  very  glad  to  tend  you  two  products  of 
my  pen  to-day — a  barrel  of  pickled  pig  pork  and  my  Eulogy  on  Chief 
Justice  Chase.  Yours,  Evarts." 

Chauncey  Depew  says  :  "  Evarts  once  sent  a  donkey  up  to 
his  Windsor  farm  in  Vermont  A  week  afterwards  he 
received  the  following  letter  from  his  little  grandchild  : 

"  Dear  Grandpa— The  little  donkey  is  very  gentle,  but  he  makes  a 
big  noise  nights.  He  i*  very  lonesome.  I  guess  he  misses  you.  1  hope 
you  will  come  np  soon  ;  then  he  won't  be  so  lonesome.    MINNIE.  " 

Evarts  says  when  the  Baptists  came  to  Rhode  Island  they 
praised  God  and  fell  on  their  knees,  then  they  fell  on  the  ■ 
aborigi — nese.    When  I  asked  the  ex-Secretary  about  the 
settlement  of  Rhode  Island  he  said  :  "  Yes,  the  Dutch  set- 
tled Rhode  Island;  then  the  Yankees  settled  the  Dutch." 

Booth  ami  the  Lord's  Prayer— The  Millenarian 
A  friend  tells  us  an  anecdote  of  Booth,  the  tragedian, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  in  print.  Booth  and 
several  friends  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  an  old  gentle- 
man in  Baltimore,  of  distinguished  kindness,  urbanity  and 
piety.  The  host,  though  disapproving  of  theaters  and 
theater-going,  had  heard  so  much  of  Booth's  remarkable 
powers,  that  curiosity  to  sec  the  man,  had,  in  this  instance, 
overcome  all  scruples  and  prejudices.  After  the  enter- 
tainment was  over,  lamps  lighted,  and  the  company  re- 
seated in  the  drawing  room,  some  one  requested  Booth  as 
a  particular  favor,  and  one  which  all  present  would  doubt- 
less appreciate,  to  read  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Booth 
expressed  his  willingness  to  do  this,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
expectantly  upon  him.  Booth  rose  slowly  and  reverently 
from  his  chair.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  the  play  of  emo- 
tions that  convulsed  his  countenance.  He  became  deathly 
pale,  and  his  eyes,  turned  tremblingly  upward,  were  wet 
with  tears.  And  yet  he  had  not  spoken.  The  silence 
could  be  felt.  It  became  absolutely  painful,  till,  at  last 
the  spell  was  broken  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  as  his  rich- 
toned  voice,  from  white  lips,  syllabled  forth  :  "  Our  father, 
mho  art  in  heaven,"  etc.,  with  a  pathos  and  solemnity  that 
thrilled  all  hearers.  He  finished-  The  silence  continued. 
Not  a  voice  was  heard  or  a  muscle  moved  in  his  rapt 
audience,  till  from  a  remote  corner  of  the  room  a  subdued 
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sob  was  heard,  and  the  old  gentlemnn,  their  host,  stepped 
forward,  with  streaming  eyes  and  tottering  frame  and  seized 
Booth  by  the  hand.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  in  broken  accents, 
"  you  have  afforded  me  a  pleasure  for  which  my  whole 
future  life  will  feel  grateful,  I  am  an  old  man  ;  and  every 
day  from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  time  I  thought  I  had 
repeated  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  it — 
never  !  "  "  You  are  right,"  replied  Booth  ;  "  to  read  that 
prayer  as  it 'should  be  read  has  caused  me  the  severest 
study  and  labor  for  thirty  years  ;  and  I  am  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  my  rendering  of  that  wonderful  production." 
First  Reading  of  Sheridan's  Ride—N.  V.  Evening  Sun 
When  the  war  broke  out  Cincinnati  was  the  literary  and 
artistic  center  of  the  West,  and  was  the  home  of  a  semi- 
Bohemian  association  known  as  "  The  Sketch  Club."  At 
each  regular  session  a  subject  was  chosen  by  vote  for  illus- 
tration by  its  artists,  and  at  its  next  meeting  the  drawing 
would  be  shown.  There  were  twenty  or  thirty  clever  pen- 
cilers  and  painters  in  the  club,  of  whom  Thomas  Buchanan 
Read  and  Beard,  the  animal  painter  of  this  city,  were  the 
foremost.  These  drawings  were  often  very  meritorious, 
and  were  exhibited  to  the  public  in  Wiswell's  windows  on 
West  Fourth  street.  Read  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painter, 
as  every  schoolboy  who  has  recited  or  read  Drifting 
well  knows.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Winchester,  when 
everybody  was  wild  over  "  Little  Phil's  "  great  victory, 
Harper's  Weekly  illustrated  his  ride  with  a  frontispiece  de- 
picting him  seated  on  a  black  charger,  which  with  foam- 
flecked  nostrils  was  bearing  him  like  the  wind  to  Winches- 
ter town.  The  picture  was  a  striking  one,  and  among  the 
first  who  saw  it  in  Cincinnati  was  Read,  who  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  it  by  Grandpa  Hawley,  who  keeps  the  leading 
periodical  store  of  the  Queen  City.  Read  bought  the 
paper,  and  the  more  he  looked  at  the  picture  the  more  en- 
thusiastic he  became,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Just  imagine 
Sheridan  twenty  miles  away  and  coming  like  that !  " 
Sheridan  twenty  miles  away  kept  running  in  his  head,  and 
he  went  to  his  room  full  of  it.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  had 
written  Sheridan's  Ride.  He  read  its  rough  draft  to  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Sketch  Club.  One  of  them  ex- 
claimed :  "  Get  Jim  Murdoch  to  read  that  at  the  benefit  at 
Pike's  to-night."  The  suggestion  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. James  E.  Murdoch  was  at  the  time  the  foremost 
light  comedian  of  the  American  stage,  and  the  most  schol- 
arly member  it  possessed.  He  was  an  ardent  Union  man 
and  had  wholly  abandoned  his  profession  in  order  that  he 
might  wholly  devote  his  time  and  his  talents  to  furthering 
its  interests.  He  read  only  for  sanitary  fairs  and  other 
societies  whose  aims  were  the  helping  of  the  Union  cause, 
and  the  benefit  that  night  was  in  aid  of  the  great  sanitary 
fair  then  in  progress  in  Fifth  Street  Market  space  in  Cin- 
cinnati As  soon  as  he  read  Read's  lines,  he  became 
fairly  raptured  by  them,  and  so  enthusiastic  was  he  that  he 
seemed  to  commit  them  to  memory  without  effort.  That 
night  Pike's  Opera  House  was  packed  from  outer  door  to 
pit  rim,  and  from  orchestra  door  to  the  wall  of  the  gallery, 
with  one  of  the  finest  audiences  that  had  ever  assembled  in 
it.  Murdoch  seemed  inspired  as  he  delivered  the  lines, 
and  Sheridan's  Ride  was  immortalized.  The  audience 
became  fairly  frenzied  with  cnthusiam,  and  next  morning 
every  paj>cr  in  town  published  the  poem.  It  was  one 
of  the  great  and  spontaneous  literary  hits  of  the  war. 
Patronising  Mart  Twain — The  Arkansaw  Traveler 
Some  time  ago  while  Mark  Twain  was  taking  a  reminis- 
cent float  down  the  Mississippi  River,  the  boat  on  which  he 
had  embarked  was  compelled  one  night  to  "  tie  up  "  at 
Flay's  Point,  a  village  in  Louisiana.  The  humorist  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  had  just  sunk  into  a  doze  when  there 


came  a  sharp  rap  at  the  door  of  his  stateroom.  Twain 
opened  the  door.  A  squint-eyed  fellow,  wearing  a  check 
shirt  and  rawhide  boots,  stepped  into  the  room.  "  Is  this 
Mark  Twain?"  "Yes,  I  am  known  by  that  name." 
"Well,  sir,  I  have  some  mighty  important  business  with 
you."  "  Please  state  it."  "  Kain't  do  it  here,  but  ef  you'll 
come  with  me  you'll  soon  find  out."  "  I  don't  care  to  go 
anywhere  to-night — except  to  bed,"  Twain  replied.  "  But 
I  tell  you  this  is  important — something  that  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  once.  You  just  come  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I'll  be  dinged  if  you'll  ever  rcgTct  it."  "I 
don't  care  to  meet  any  one."  "You  won't  have  to  meet 
any  one  but  me.  You  may  have  had  a  trick  played  on 
you,  but  I  tell  you  this  is  to  your  advantage.  It  won't  take 
you  ten  minutes.  The  only  reason  I  want  you  to  go  with 
me  is  that  I  may  prove  my  good  faith."  He  continued 
with  such  strong  importunity  that  Twain  finally  consented 
to  go  with  him.  The  humorist  was  conducted  through  a 
muddy  street  and  down  a  dark  alley  to  a  small  wooden 
building.  His  conductor  unlocked  a  door,  entered  a  room 
and  lighted  a  smoky  lamp.  "  Come  right  in  an"  set  down." 
The  humorist  looked  around  and  discovered  that  he  was  in 
a  printing  office,  fitted  up  with  a  hand  press  and  a  few 
"  cases  "  of  type.  "Set  down."  Twain  seated  himself  on 
a  box.  His  conductor  added  :  "  You  arc  now,  sir,  within 
the  portals  of  the  Weekly  Progress,  a  paper  that  circulates 
extensively  throughout  the  county,  and  of  which  I  am  the 
editor.  I  wanted  to  bring  you  here  to  show  you,  as  con- 
vincin'  proof  of  my  standin',  the  tools  and  appliances  of 
my  honorable  profession,  I  could,  on  the  boat,  have 
given  the  information  that  I  intended  to  deliver,  but,  sir, 
without  these  here  surroundin's  of  sincerity  you  mout  have 
thought  me  a  fraud.  Now,  this  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Twain.  I  have  hearn  of  you,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
anything  you  write  that  you  want  printed,  w'y  you  send  it 
to  J.  Casper  Mcintosh  and  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  doa't  print 
it  for  you.  Yes,  I  will,"  he  added,  meeting  the  humorist's 
stare  of  amazement  "  Yes,  I'll  be  dinged  if  I  don't.  You 
jest  go  ahead  now  and  write  out  a  lot  of  your  fool  things, 
and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  publish  'cm,  I  don't  care  a 
blame  what  folks  say.  Don't  be  snatched,  Mr.  Twain,  fur 
I  am  a-tellin'  of  the  truth.  I'll  publish  your  articles. 
Wall,  ef  you  must  go,  good-night.  When  you  get  down 
thar  to  the  corner  of  the  fence  turn  to  the  right  and 
travel  lively  if  you  don't  wanter  get  dog  bit " 

Edison's  First  Phonograph— Providence  Journal 
A  gentleman  recently  repeated  to  me  an  account  given 
him  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  of  the  making  of  the  first 
phonograph.  It  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  in  print, 
and  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  inventor's  methods  of 
working.  Busily  engaged  on  innumerable  things,  Mr.  Edi- 
son carried  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time  the  idea  of  the 
phonograph,  turning  it  over  and  over,  and  from  time  to 
time  jotting  down  sketches  and  memoranda  concerning  its 
construction.  At  length  he  said  to  an  old  German  ma- 
chinist, who  made  models  for  him,  that  he  wanted  a  machine 
constructed  in  a  certain  manner,  but  of  the  use  of  it  he 
gave  no  hint.  Now  and  then  as  the  work  went  on,  without 
seeing  the  model,  Mr.  Edison  ordered  certain  changes, 
which,  of  course,  were  duly  made.  Finally  the  German 
was  told  to  bring  the  machine  for  examination  ;  Mr.  Edi- 
son fitted  into  it  the  sheet  of  tinfoil,  and  turning  the  crank 
spoke  into  the  funnel  the  somewhat  familiar  verse  about 
Mary  and  her  little  lamb.  The  German  regarded  him  as 
if  he  thought  he  had  gone  mad  ;  but  when  Mr.  Edison  re- 
versed the  motion  and  the  phonograph  pipingly  repeated 
his  stanza,  the  old  man  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed 
in  the  utmost  astonishment:   "  Mein  Gott,  it  talks!" 
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THE  CHARMING  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  LITERARY  SCAMP  * 


"  My  soul,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  has  vary  kindly  taken 
color  and  form  from  the  many  various  modes  of  life  that 
self-will  and  an  impetuous  temperament  have  forced  me  to 
indulge  in.  Therefore  I  may  say  that  I  am  free  from 
original  qualities,  defects,  tastes,  etc.  What  I  have  I 
acquire,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  chance  bestowed,  and 
still  bestows,  upon  me.  1  came  into  the  world  apparently 
with  a  nature  like  a  smooth  sheet  of  wax,  bearing  no  im- 
press, but  capable  of  receiving  any  ;  of  being  molded 
into  all  shapes.  Nor  am  I  exaggerating  when  1  say  I 
think  that  I  might  equally  have  been  a  Pharaoh,  an  ostler, 
an  archbishop,  and  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of 
each  a  certain  measure  of  success  would  have  been  mine. 
I  have  felt  the  goad  of  many  impulses,  I  have  hunted 
many  a  trail  ;  when  one  scent  failed  another  was  taken  up, 
and  pursued  with  the  pertinacity  of  an  instinct,  rather 
than  the  fervor  of  a  reasoned  conviction.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  there  came  moments  of  weariness,  of  despondency, 
but  they  were  not  enduring  :  a  word  spoken,  a  book  read, 
or  yielding  to  the  attraction  of  environment,  I  was  soon  off 
in  another  direction,  forgetful  of  past  failures.  Intricate, 
indeed,  was  the  labyrinth  of  my  desires  ;  all  lights  were 
followed  with  the  same  ardor,  all  cries  were  eagerly  re- 
sponded to  :  they  came  from  the  right,  they  came  from  the 
left,  from  every  side.  But  one  cry  was  more  persistent, 
and  as  the  years  passed  I  learned  to  follow  it  with  increas- 
ing vigor,  and  my  strayings  grew  fewer  and  the  way  wider. 
I  was  eleven  years  old  when  I  first  heard  and  obeyed 
this  cry,  or,  shall  I  say,  echo-augury  ?  Scene :  A  great 
family  coach,  drawn  by  two  powerful  country  horses, 
lumbers  along  a  narrow  Irish  road.  The  ever  recurrent 
signs — long  ranges  of  blue  mountains,  the  streak  of  bog, 
the  rotting  cabin,  the  flock  of  plover  rising  from  the 
desolate  water.  Inside  the  coach  there  are  two  children. 
They  are  smart,  with  new  jackets  and  neckties  ;  their 
faces  arc  pale  with  sleep,  and  the  rolling  of  the  coach 
makes  them  feel  a  little  sick.  It  is  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Opposite  the  children  are  their  parents,  and 
they  are  talking  of  a  novel  the  world  is  reading.  Did 
Lady  Audley  murder  her  husband  ?  Lady  Audlcy  ! 
What  a  beautiful  name ;  and  she,  who  is  a  slender,  pale, 
fairy-like  woman,  killed  her  husband.  Such  thoughts 
flash  through  the  boy's  mind  ;  his  imagination  is  stirred 
and  quickened,  and  he  begs  for  an  explanation.  The 
coach  lumbers  along,  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  and 
Lady  Audley  is  forgotten  in  the  delight  of  tearing  down 
fruit  trees  and  killing  a  cat.  But  when  we  returned 
home  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  stealing  the  novel 
in  question.  I  read  it  eagerly,  passionately,  vehemently. 
1  read  its  successor,  and  its  successor.  I  read  until  I  came 
to  a  book  called  The  Doctor's  Wife — a  lady  who  loved 
Shelley  and  Byron.  There  was  magic,  there  was  reve- 
lation in  the  name,  and  Shelley  became  my  soul's  divinity. 
Why  did  I  love  Shelley?  Why  was  I  not  attracted 
to  Byron  ?  I  cannot  say.  Shelley  !  Oh,  that  crystal 
name,  and  his  poetry  also  crystalline.  I  must  see  it,  I 
must  know  him.  Escaping  from  the  school-room,  I  ran- 
sacked the  library,  and  at  last  my  ardor  was  rewarded. 
The  book — a  small  pocket  edition  in  red  boards,  no  doubt 
long  out  of  print — opened  at  the  Sensitive  Plant.  Was 
I  disappointed  ?    I  think  I  had  expected  to  understand 
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better  ;  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  1  was  sat- 
isfied and  delighted.  And  henceforth  the  little  volume 
never  left  my  pocket,  and  I  read  the  dazzling  stanzas  by 
the  shores  of  a  pale  green  Irish  lake,  comprehending 
little,  and  loving  a  great  deal.  Byron,  too,  was  often  with 
me,  and  these  poets  were  the  ripening  influence  of  years 
otherwise  merely  nervous  and  boisterous.  And  my  poets 
were  taken  to  school,  l>ecause  it  pleased  me  to  read 
'  Queen  Mab  '  and  '  Cain,'  amid  the  priests  and  ignorance  of 
a  hateful  Roman  Catholic  college.  And  there  my  poets 
saved  me  from  intellectual  savagery  ;  for  I  was  incapable 
at  that  time  of  learning  anything.  What  determined  and 
incorrigible  idleness  !  I  used  to  gaze  fondly  on  a  book, 
holding  my  head  between  my  hands,  am!  allowing  my 
thoughts  to  wander  far  into  dreams  and  thin  imaginings- 
Neither  Latin,  nor  Greek,  nor  French,  nor  History,  nor 
English  composition  could  I  learn,  unless,  indeed,  my 
curiosity  or  personal  interest  was  excited,— then  1  made 
rapid  strides  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  my  at- 
tention was  directed.  A  mind  hitherto  dark  seemed  sud- 
denly to  grow  clear,  and  it  remained  clear  and  bright 
enough  so  long  as  passion  was  in  me  ;  but  as  it  died,  so  the 
mind  clouded,  and  recoiled  to  its  original  obtuseness. 
Couldn't,  with  wouldn't,  was  in  my  case  curiously  involved  ; 
nor  have  I  in  this  respect  ever  been  able  to  correct  my  nat- 
ural temperament.  I  have  always  remained  powerless 
to  do  anything  unless  moved  by  a  powerful  desire. 
The  natural  end  to  such  school-days  as  mine  was  expul- 
sion. I  was  expelled  when  I  was  sixteen,  for  idleness 
and  general  worth  lessncss."    *    *  * 


After  a  curious  boyhood,  a  delirium  with  books  and 
a  wild  mental  dance  with  English  literature,  the  young 
man  becomes  possessed  with  the  sudden  idea  that  he 
must  go  to  France. 

"  France !  The  word  rang  in  my  ears  and  gleamed 
in  my  eyes.  France  !  All  my  senses  sprang  from  sleep 
like  a  crew  when  the  man  on  the  look-out  cries, 
Land  ahead  !  Instantly  I  knew  1  should,  that  I  must, 
go  to  France,  that  I  would  live  there,  that  1  would  become 
as  a  Frenchman.  1  knew  not  when,  nor  how.  but  I  knew  I 
should  go  to  France.  Then  my  father  died,  and  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  heir  to  considerable  property — some 
three  or  four  thousand  a  year ;  and  then  I  knew  that  I 
was  free  to  enjoy  life  as  I  pleased  ;  no  further  trammels, 
no  further  need  of  being  a  soldier,  of  being  anything  but 
myself  ;  eighteen,  with  life  and  France  before  me  !  At 
last  the  day  came,  and  with  several  trunks  and  boxes  full 
of  clothes,  books,  and  pictures,  I  started,  accompanied  by 
an  English  valet,  for  Paris  and  Art.    *    *  • 


The  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  young  man's 
life  in  Paris  and  France  is  a  delight  and  a  wonder.  The 
reader  is  swept  over  the  subject  with  the  rush  and  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  wind.  One  is  brought  face  to  fare  with 
pictures  beyond  the  ordinary  sight  and  ken.  Art,  Music, 
and  the  Drama,  high  and  low  life— everything  in  broken  but 
delightful  bits.  Philosophy  and  dissipation  stroll  together 
hand  in  hand.  French  literature  is  picked  up  and  the 
wonderful  gamut  run  with  an  indescribable  touch,  and 
in  a  manner  the  very  essence  of  abandon.  The  reader 
will  be  fascinated.  If  not  empty-headed  the  reader  will 
also  learn.    We  give  but  a  few  queer  paragraphs. 
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"  A  year  passed  ;  a  year  of  art  and  dissipation — one  part 
art,  two  parts  dissipation.  We  mounted  and  descended  at 
pleasure  the  rounds  of  society's  ladder.  One  evening  we 
would  spend  at  Constant's,  Rue  de  la  Gaiet6,  in  the  company 
of  thieves  and  housebreakers;  on  the  following  evening  we 
were  dining  with  a  duchess  or  a  princess  in  the  Champs 
Elys6cs.  And  we  prided  ourselves  vastly  on  our  versatility 
in  using  with  equal  facility  the  language  of  the  '  fence's ' 
parlor,  and  that  of  the  literary  salon  ;  on  being  able  to  ap- 
pear as  much  at  home  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Delighted 
at  our  prowess,  we  often  whispered,  'The  princess,  I  swear, 
would  not  believe  her  eyes  if  she  saw  us  now  ; '  and  then 
in  terrible  slang  we  shouted  a  benediction  on  some  'crib' 
that  was  going  to  be  broken  into  that  evening.  And  we 
thought  there  was  something  very  thrilling  in  leaving  the 
Rue  de  la  Gaiete,  returning  home  to  dress,  and  presenting 
our  spotless  selves  to  the  /lite.  And  we  succeeded  very  well, 
as  indeed  all  young  men  do  who  waltz  perfectly  and  avoid 
making  love  to  the  wrong  woman.       *       *  * 

"  I  still  read  and  spoke  of  Shelley  with  a  rapture  of  joy, — 
he  was  still  my  soul.  But  this  craft,  fashioned  of  mother 
o'  pearl,  with  starlight  at  the  helm  and  moonbeams  for 
sails,  suddenly  ran  on  a  reef  and  went  down,  not  out  of 
sight,  but  out  of  the  agitation  of  actual  life.  The  reef 
was  Gauticr ;  I  read  Mile,  de  Maupin.  The  reaction  was 
as  violent  as  it  was  sudden.  I  was  wear)'  of  spiritual 
passion,  and  this  great  exaltation  of  the  body  above  the 
soul  at  once  conquered  and  led  me  captive  ;  this  plain 
scorn  of  a  world  as  exemplified  in  lacerated  saints  and  a 
crucified  Redeemer  opened  up  to  me  illimitable  prospects  of 
fresh  beliefs,  and  therefore  new  joys  in  things  and  new 
revolts  against  all  that  had  come  to  form  part  and  parcel 
of  the  commonalty  of  mankind.  Till  now  I  had  not  even 
remotely  suspected  that  a  deification  of  flesh  and  fleshly 
desire  was  possible  ;  Shelley's  teaching  had  been,  while  ac- 
cepting the  body,  to  dream  of  the  soul  as  a  star,  and  so 
preserve  our  ideal ;  but  now  suddenly  I  saw,  with  delight- 
ful clearness  and  with  intoxicating  conviction,  that  by  look- 
ing without  shame  and  accepting  with  love  the  flesh.  I 
might  raise  it  to  as  high  a  place  and  within  as  divine  a  light 
as  ever  the  soul  had  been  set  in.  The  ages  were  as  an 
aureole,  and  I  stood  as  if  enchanted  before  the  noble 
nakedness  of  the  elder  gods  :  not  in  the  infamous  nudity 
that  sex  has  preserved  in  this  modern  world,  but  the  clean 
pagan  nude, — a  love  of  life  and  beauty,  the  broad  fair 
breast  of  a  boy,  the  long  flanks,  the  head  thrown  back ; 
the  bold,  fearless  gaze  of  Venus  is  lovelier  than  the  low- 
ered glance  of  the  Virgin,  and  I  cried  with  my  master  that 
the  blood  that  flowed  upon  Mount  Calvary  '  tu  m'a  jamais 
baign/  dans  tes  flats.'       *       *  * 

"  I  am  a  sensualist  in  literature.  I  may  see  perfectly  well 
that  this  or  that  book  is  a  work  of  genius,  but  if  it  doesn't 
'fetch  me,'  it  doesn't  concern  me,  and  I  forget  its  very 
existence.  What  leaves  me  cold  to-day  will  madden  me 
to-morrow.  With  me  literature  is  a  question  of  sense,  in- 
tellectual sense  if  you  will,  but  sense  all  the  same,  and 
ruled  by  the  same  caprices — those  of  the  flesh  !  Now  we 
enter  on  very  subtle  distinctions.  No  doubt  that  there  is 
the  brain-judgment  and  the  sense-judgment  of  a  work  of 
art.  And  it  will  be  noticed  that  these  two  forces  of  dis- 
crimination exist  sometimes  almost  independently  of  each 
other,  in  rare  and  radiant  instances  confounded  and  blended 
in  one  immense  and  unique  love.  Who  has  not  been,  un- 
less perhaps  some  dusty  old  pedant,  thrilled  and  driven  to 
pleasure  by  the  action  of  a  book  that  penetrates  to  and 
speaks  to  you  of  your  most  present  and  most  intimate  emo- 
tions. This  is  of  course  pure  sensualism.  But  to  take  a 
less  marked  stage :  Why  should  Marlowe  enchant  me  f 


Why  should  he  delight  and  awake  enthusiasm  in  me,  while- 
Shakespeare  leaves  me  cold  ?  The  mind  that  can  under- 
stand one  can  understand  the  other,  but  there  are  affinities 
in  literature  corresponding  to,  and  very  analogous  to,  sex- 
ual affinities— the  same  unreasoned  attractions,  the  same 
pleasures,  the  same  lassitudes.  Those  we  have  loved  most 
we  arc  most  indifferent  to.  Shelley,  Gautier,  Zola,  Flau- 
bert, Goncourt !  How  I  have  loved  you  all ;  and  now  I 
could  not,  would  not,  read  you  again.  How  womanly, 
how  capricious  ;  but  even  a  capricious  woman  is  constant, 
if  not  faithful  to  her  amant  de  cceur.  And  so  with  mc ; 
of  those  I  have  loved  deeply  there  is  but  one  that  still  may 
thrill  me  with  the  old  passion,  with  the  first  ecstacy — it  is 
Balzac.  Upon  that  rock  I  built  my  church,  and  his  great 
and  valid  talent  saved  mc  often  from  destruction,  saved  me 
from  the  shoaling  waters  of  new  aestheticisms,  the  putrid 
mud  of  naturalism,  and  the  faint  and  sickly  surf  of  the 
symbolists.  Thinking  of  him,  I  could  not  forget  that  it  is 
the  spirit  and  not  the  flesh  that  is  eternal ;  that,  as  it  was 
thought  that  in  the  first  instance  gave  man  speech,  so  to 
the  end  it  shall  still  be  thought  that  shall  make  speech 
beautiful  and  rememberable.  The  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  Balzac's  thoughts  seem  to  mc  to  rise  to  the  loftiest 
heights,  and  his  range  is  limitless  ;  there  is  no  passion  he 
has  not  touched,  and  what  is  more  marvelous,  he  has 
given  to  each  in  art  a  place  equivalent  to  the  place  it  oc- 
cupies in  nature  ;  his  intense  and  penetrating  sympathy  for 
human  life  and  all  that  concerns  it  enabled  him  to  surround 
the  humblest  subjects  with  awe  and  crown  them  with  the 
light  of  tragedy."       •      *  • 


Broken  in  fortune,  but  still  strong  in  adventure,  the 
young  man  eventually  returned  to  London  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature  and  a  literary  life. 


"  It  is  said  that  young  men  of  genius  come  to  London 
with  great  poems  and  dramas  in  their  pockets  and  find 
every  door  closed  against  them.  Chatterton's  death  per- 
petuated this  legend.  But  when  I,  Edward  Dayne,  came 
to  I>ondon  in  search  of  literary  adventure,  1  found  a  ready 
welcome.  Possibly  I  should  not  have  been  accorded  any 
welcome  had  I  been  anything  but  an  ordinary  person. 
Let  this  be  waived.  I  was  as  covered  with  '  fads '  as  a 
distinguished  foreigner  with  stars.  Naturalism  I  wore 
round  my  neck,  Romanticism  was  pinned  over  the  heart, 
Symbolism  I  carried  like  a  toy  revolver  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket,  to  be  used  on  an  emergency.  I  do  not  judge 
whether  I  was  charlatan  or  genius,  I  merely  state  that  I 
found  all — actors,  managers,  editors,  publishers,  docile  and 
ready  to  listen  to  me.  The  world  may  be  wicked,  cruel, 
and  stupid,  but  it  is  patient ;  on  this  point  I  will  not  be 
gainsaid,  it  is  patient ;  1  know  what  I  am  talking  about ;  I 
maintain  that  it  is  patient.  If  it  were  not,  what  would 
have  happened  ?  I  should  have  been  murdered  in  cold 
blood  by  the  editors.       *       *  * 

"  French  wit  was  in  my  brain,  French  sentiment  was  in 
my  heart ;  of  the  English  soul  I  knew  nothing,  and  I  could 
not  remember  old  sympathies,  it  was  like  seeking  forgotten 
words,  and  if  I  were  writing  a  short  story,  I  had  to  return 
in  thought  to  Montmartrc  or  the  Champs  Elysees  for  my 
characters.  That  I  should  have  forgotten  so  much  in  ten 
years  seems  incredible,  and  it  will  be  deemed  impossible 
by  many,  but  that  is  because  few  are  aware  of  how  little 
they  know  of  the  details  of  life,  even  of  their  own,  and  arc 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  influence  of  their  past  upon 
their  present.  The  visible  world  is  visible  only  to  a  few, 
the  moral  world  is  a  dosed  book  to  nearly  all.    I  was  full 
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of  France,  and  France  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  pushed  out 
of  sight  before  I  could  understand  England  ;  I  was  like  a 
snake  striving  to  slough  its  skin.  Handicapped  as  I  was 
with  dangerous  ideas,  and  an  impossible  style,  defeat  was 
inevitable.  My  English  was  rotten  with  French  idiom  ;  it 
was  like  an  ill-built  wall  overpowered  by  huge  masses  of 
ivy ;  the  weak  foundations  had  given  way  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  parasite.  Therefore  before  long  the  leading 
journal  that  had  printed  two  poems  and  some  seven  or 
eight  critical  articles,  ceased  to  send  me  books  for  review, 
and  I  fell  back  upon  obscure  society  papers.  Fortunately 
it  was  not  incumbent  on  me  to  live  by  my  pen  ;  so  I  talked, 
and  watched,  and  waited  till  I  grew  akin  to  those  around 
me,  and  my  thoughts  blended  with,  and  took  root  in,  my 
environment-  I  wrote  a  play  or  two,  I  translated  a  French 
opera,  which  had  a  run  of  six  nights,  I  dramatized  a  novel, 
I  wrote  short  stories,  and  I  read  a  good  deal  of  contem- 
porary fiction.    *    *  * 

"  The  first  book  that  came  under  my  hand  was  A  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady,  by  Henry  James.  Each  scene  is  dcvel- 
-  oped  with  complete  foresight  and  certainty  of  touch.  What 
Mr.  James  wants  to  do  he  does.  I  will  admit  that  an 
artist  may  be  great  and  limited  ;  by  one  word  he  may  light 
up  an  abyss  of  soul ;  but  there  must  be  this  one  magical 
and  unique  word.  Shakespeare  gives  us  the  word  ;  Balzac, 
sometimes,  after  pages  of  vain  striving,  gives  us  the  word  ; 
Turgeneff  gives  it  with  miraculous  certainty ;  but  Henry 
James,  no ;  a  hundred  times  he  flutters  about  it ;  his 
whole  book  is  one  long  flutter  near  to  the  one  magical  and 
unique  word,  but  the  word  is  not  spoken  ;  and  for  want  of 
the  word  his  characters  are  never  resolved  out  of  the  haze 
of  nebulae.  I  have  read  nothing  of  Henry  James'  that  did 
not  suggest  the  scholar  ;  but  why  should  a  scholar  limit 
himself  to  empty  and  endless  sentimentalities  ?  I  will  not 
taunt  him  with  any  of  the  old  taunts — why  does  he  not 
write  complicated  stories  ?  Why  does  he  not  complete  his 
stories  ?  Let  all  this  be  waived.  I  will  ask  him  only  why 
he  always  avoids  decisive  action  ?  Why  does  a  woman 
never  say,  '  I  will '  ?  Why  does  a  woman  never  leave  the 
house  with  her  lover  ?  Why  does  a  man  never  kill  a  man  ? 
Why  docs  a  man  never  kill  himself?  Why  is  nothing 
ever  accomplished  ?  In  real  life,  murder,  adultery,  and 
suicide  are  of  common  occurrence  ;  but  Mr.  James"  peo- 
ple live  in  a  calm,  sad,  and  very  polite  twilight  of  volition. 
Suicide  or  adultery  has  happened  before  the  story  begins. 
Suicide  or  adultery  happens  some  years  hence,  when  the 
characters  have  left  the  stage,  but  bang  in  front  of  the 
reader  nothing  happens.  One,  two,  or  even  three  determin- 
ing actions  are  not  antagonistic  to  character-drawing  :  the 
practice  of  Balzac,  and  Flaubert,  and  Thackeray  prove 
that.  Is  Mr.  James  of  the  same  mind  as  the  poet  Ver- 
laine— 

La  nuance,  pa*  U  coo  lour. 
Settlement  la  nuance. 

Tout  1c  reste  est  litteraturc. 

"  In  connection  with  Henry  James  I  had  often  heard  the 
name  of  W.  D.  Howells.  I  bought  some  three  or  four  of 
his  novels.  I  found  them  pretty,  very  pretty,  but  nothing 
more,  —a  sort  of  Ashby  Sterry  done  into  very  neat  prose. 
He  is  vulgar  ;  as  refined  as  Henry  James  ;  he  is  more  do- 
mestic ;  girls  with  white  dresses  and  virginal  looks,  lan- 
guid mammas,  mild  witticisms,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where ;  a  couple  of  young  men,  one  a  little  cynical,  the 
other  a  little  overshadowed  by  his  love  ;  a  strong,  bearded 
man  of  fifty  in  the  background  ;  in  a  word,  a  Totn  Rob- 
ertson comedy  faintly  spiced  with   American.  Henry 


James  went  to  France  and  read  Turgeneff.  W.  D. 
Howells  stayed  at  home  and  read  Henry  J  Henry- 
James'  mind  is  of  a  higher  cast  and  temper  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  at  one  time  of  his  life  Henry  James  said,  I  will  write 
the  moral  history  of  America,  as  Turgeneff  wrote  the 
moral  history  of  Russia — he  borrowed  at  first  hand,  under- 
standing what  he  was  borrowing.  W.  P.  Howells  bor- 
rowed at  second  hand,  and  without  understanding  what  he 
was  borrowing.  Altogether  Mr.  James'  instincts  are  more 
scholarly.    •    •  * 

"I  will  state  frankly  that  Mr. R. L Stevenson  never  wrote 
a  line  that  failed  to  delight  me  ;  but  he  never  wrote  a  book. 
You  arrive  at  a  strangely  just  estimate  of  a  writer's  worth 
by  the  mere  question  :  '  What  is  he  the  author  of  ? '  for 
every  writer  whose  work  is  destined  to  live  is  the  author  of 
one  book  that  outshines  the  other,  and,  in  popular  imagina- 
tion, epitomizes  his  talent  and  position.  What  is  Shake- 
speare the  author  of  ?  What  is  Milton  the  author  of  ? 
What  is  Fielding  the  author  of  ?  What  is  Byron  the  author 
of  ?  What  is  Carlyle  the  author  of  ?  What  is  Thackeray 
the  author  of  ?  What  is  Zola  the  author  of  ?  What  is  Mr. 
Swinburne  the  author  of?  Mr.  Stevenson  is  the  author 
of  shall  I  say,  Treasure  Island,  or  what  ?  I  think  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  as  a  consumptive  youth  weaving  garlands  of  sad 
flowers  with  pale,  weak  hands,  or  leaning  to  a  large  plate- 
glass  window,  and  scratching  thereon  exquisite  profiles 
with  a  diamond  pencil.  I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  great 
ideas,  for  I  am  unable  to  see  how  an  idea  can  exist,  at  all 
events  can  be  great  out  of  language ;  an  allusion  to  Mr. 
Stevenson's  verbal  expression  will  perhaps  make  my  mean- 
ing clear.  His  periods  are  fresh  and  bright,  rhythmical  in 
sound,  and  perfect  realizations  of  their  sense  ;  in  reading 
you  often  think  that  never  before  was  such  definitcness 
united  to  such  poetry  of  expression  ;  every  page  and  every 
sentence  rings  of  its  individuality.  Mr.  Stevenson's  style 
is  ever  smart,  well-dressed,  shall  I  say,  like  a  young  man 
walking  in  the  Burlington  Arcade  ?  Yes,  I  will  say  so,  but, 
I  will  add,  the  most  gentlemanly  young  man  that  ever 
walked  in  the  Burlington.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  competent  to 
understand  any  thought  that  might  be  presented  to  him, 
but  if  he  were  to  use  it,  it  would  instantly  become  neat, 
sharp,  ornamental,  light,  and  graceful  ;  and  it  would  lose 
all  its  original  richness  and  harmony.  It  is  not  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's brain  that  prevents  him  from  being  a  thinker,  but 
his  style.  Another  thing  that  strikes  me  in  thinking  of 
Stevenson  (I  pass  over  his  direct  indebtedness  to  Edgar 
Poc,  and  his  constant  appropriation  of  his  methods),  is  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  special  characteristics  of  his  talent  to 
the  age  he  lives  in.  He  wastes  in  his  limitations,  and  his 
talent  is  vented  in  prcttiness  of  style.  In  speaking  of  Mr. 
Henry  James,  I  said  that,  although  he  had  conceded  much 
to  the  foolish,  false,  and  hypocritical  taste  of  the  time,  the 
concessions  he  made  had  in  little  or  nothing  impaired  his 
talent.  The  very  opposite  seems  to  me  the  case  with  Mr. 
Stevenson.  For  if  any  man  living  in  this  end  of  the  cen- 
tury needed  freedom  of  expression  for  the  distinct  devel- 
opment of  his  genius,  that  man  is  R.  L.  Stevenson.  He 
who  runs  may  read,  and  he  with  any  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture will,  before  I  have  written  the  words,  have  imagined 
Mr.  Stevenson  writing  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  or  Anne. 
*  *  *  But  to  the  devil  with  literature,  I  am  sick  of  it  ; 
who  the  deuce  cares  if  Gustave  Kahn  writes  well  or  badly. 
Yesterday  I  met  a  chappie  whose  views  of  life  coincide 
with  mine.  'A  ripping  good  dinner,'  he  says;  'get  a 
skinful  of  champagne  inside  you,  go  to  bed  when  it  is  light, 
and  got  up  when  you  are  rested.'  This  seems  to  me  as 
concise  as  it  is  admirable  ;  indeed  there  is  little  to  add  to 
it ;  '  a  skinful  of  champagne  '  implies  everything."   •    *  * 
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Here  is  a  picture  of  literary  Bohemianism  in  London  : 

"  Fortunately  for  my  life  and  my  sanity,  my  interests  were, 
about  this  time,  attracted  into  other  ways — ways  that  led 
into  London  life,  and  were  suitable  for  me  to  tread.  In  a 
restaurant  where  low-necked  dresses  and  evening  clothes 
crushed  with  loud  exclamations,  where  there  was  ever 
an  odor  of  cigarette  and  brandy  and  soda,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  Jew  of  whom  I  had  heard  much,  a  man 
who  had  newspapers  and  race  horses.  The  bright  witty 
glances  of  his  brown  eyes  at  once  prejudiced  me  in  his 
favor,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  knew  that  I  had  found 
another  friend.  His  house  was  what  was  wanted,  for  it 
was  so  trenchant  in  character,  so  different  to  all  I  knew  of, 
that  I  was  forced  to  accept  it,  without  likening  it  to  any 
French  memory  and  thereby  weakening  the  impression. 
It  was  a  house  of  champagne,  late  hours,  and  evening 
clothes,  of  literature  and  art,  of  passionate  discussions.  So 
this  house  was  not  so  alien  to  me  as  all  else  I  had  seen  in 
London  ;  and  perhaps  the  cosmopolitanism  of  this  charm- 
ing Jew,  his  Hellenism,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of  plank  whereon 
I  might  pass  and  enter  again  into  English  life.  I  found  in 
Curzon  street  another  '  Nouvelle  Athenes,'  a  Bohemianism 
of  titles  that  went  back  to  the  Conquest,  a  Bohemianism 
of  the  ten  sovereigns  always  jingling  in  the  trousers  pocket, 
of  scrupulous  cleanliness,  of  hansom  cabs,  of  ladies'  pet 
names  ;  of  triumphant  champagne,  of  debts,  gaslight,  sup- 
per-parties, morning  light,  coaching ;  a  fabulous  Bohe- 
mianism ;  a  Bohemianism  of  eternal  hardupishness  and 
eternal  squandering  of  money,— money  that  rose  at  no  dis- 
coverable well-head  and  flowed  into  a  sea  of  boudoirs  and 
restaurants,  a  sort  of  whirlpool  of  sovereigns  in  which  we 
were  caught,  and  sent  eddying  through  music  halls,  bright 
shoulders,  tresses  of  hair,  and  slang  ;  and  I  joined  in  the 
adorable  game  of  Bohemianism  that  was  played  round  and 
about  Piccadilly  Circus,  with  Curzon  street  for  a  magnifi- 
cent rallying  point.  After  dinner  a  general  'clear'  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  halls  and  theaters,  a  few  friends 
would  drop  in  about  twelve,  and  continue  their  drinking 
till  three  or  four ;  but  Saturday  night  was  gala  night — at 
half-past  eleven  the  lords  drove  up  in  their  hansoms,  then 
a  genius  or  two  would  arrive,  and  supper  and  singing  went 
merrily  until  the  chimney-sweeps  began  to  go  by,  and  we 
took  chairs  and  bottles  into  the  street  and  entered  into  dis- 
cussion with  the  policeman." 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  last  reckless  chapter  : 

"  And  now,  hypocritical  reader,  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  agitating  you  this  long  while,  which 
you  have  asked  at  every  stage  of  this  long  narrative  of  a 
sinful  life.  Shake  not  your  head,  lift  not  your  finger ;  you 
can  deceive  me  in  nothing.  I  know  the  baseness  and  un- 
worthiness  of  your  soul  as  I  know  the  baseness  and  un- 
worthiness  of  my  own.  This  is  a  magical  t£te-a-t£te  such 
a  one  as  will  never  happen  in  your  life  again  ;  therefore  I 
say  let  us  put  off  all  customary  disguise,  let  us  be  frank. 
You  have  been  asking,  exquisitely  hypocritical  reader,  why 
you  have  been  forced  to  read  this  record  of  sinful  life  :  in 
your  hypocrisy  you  have  said  over  and  over  again.  What 
good  purpose  can  it  serve  for  a  man  to  tell  us  of  his  un- 
worthiness  ?  You  sighed.  O  hypocritical  friend,  and  you 
threw  the  book  on  the  wicker  table,  where  such  things  lie, 
and  you  murmured  something  about  leaving  the  world  a 
little  better  than  you  found  it,  and  you  went  down  to  din- 
ner and  lost  consciousness  of  the  world  in  the  animal  en- 
joyment of  your  stomach.  I  hold  out  my  hand  to  you,  I 
embrace  you,  you  are  my  brother,  and  I  say,  undeceive 
yourself,  you  will  leave  the  world  no  better  than  you  found 


it  The  pig  that  is  being  slaughtered  as  I  write  this  line 
will  leave  the  world  better  than  it  found  it,  but  you  will 
leave  only  a  carcass  fit  for  nothing  but  the  grave.  Look 
back  upon  your  life,  examine  it,  probe  it,  weigh  it,  philoso- 
phize on  it,  and  then  say,  if  you  dare,  that  it  has  not  been 
a  very  futile  and  foolish  affair.  Soldier,  robber,  priest, 
atheist,  courtesan,  virgin,  I  care  not  what  you  are,  if  you 
have  not  brought  children  into  the  world  to  suffer,  your  life 
has  been  as  vain  and  as  harmless  as  mine  has  been.  I 
hold  out  my  hand  to  you,  we  are  brothers  ;  but  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  I  think  myself  a  cut  above  you,  because  I  do  not 
believe  in  leaving  the  world  better  than  I  found  it ;  and 
you,  exquisitely  hypocritical  reader,  think  that  you  are  a 
cut  above  me  because  you  say  you  would  leave  the  world 
better  than  you  found  it.  The  one  eternal  and  immutable 
delight  of  life  is  to  think,  for  one  reason  or  another,  that 
we  are  better  than  our  neighbors.  This  is  why  I  wrote 
this  book,  and  this  is  why  it  is  affording  you  so  much 
pleasure,  O  my  friend,  my  brother,  because  it  helps  you  to 
the  belief  that  you  are  not  so  bad  after  all.  Now  to  resume. 
The  knell  of  my  thirtieth  year  has  sounded  ;  in  three  or 
four  years  my  youth  will  be  as  a  faint  haze  on  the  sea,  an 
illusive  recollection  ;  so  now  while  standing  on  the  last 
verge  of  the  hill,  I  will  look  back  on  the  valley  I  lingered 
in.  Do  I  regret  ?  I  neither  repent  nor  do  I  regret ;  and 
a  fool  and  a  weakling  I  should  be  if  I  did.  I  know  the 
worth  and  the  rarity  of  more  than  fifteen  years  of  system- 
atic enjoyment  Nature  provided  me  with  as  perfect  a 
digestive  apparatus,  mental  and  physical,  as  she  ever  turned 
out  of  her  workshop ;  my  stomach  and  brain  are  set  in  the 
most  perfect  equipoise  possible  to  conceive,  and  up  and 
down  they  went  and  still  go  with  measured  movement, 
absorbing  and  assimilating  all  that  is  poured  into  them 
without  friction  or  stoppage.  This  book  is  a  record  of  my 
mental  digestions  ;  but  it  would  take  another  series  of  con- 
fessions to  tell  of  the  dinners  I  have  eaten,  the  champagne 
I  have  drunk  !  and  the  suppers !  seven  dozen  of  oysters, 
pate^de-foie-gras,  heaps  of  truffles,  salad,  and  then  a  walk 
home  in  the  early  morning,  a  few  philosophical  reflections, 
then  sleep,  quiet  and  gentle  sleep.    •    •  * 

"I  have  had  the  rarest  and  most  delightful  friends. 
Ah,  how  I  have  loved  my  friends ;  the  rarest  wits  of  my 
generation  were  my  boon  companions  ;  everything  con- 
spired to  enable  roe  to  gratify  my  body  and  my  brain  ;  and 
do  you  think  this  would  have  been  so  if  I  had  been  a  good 
man  ?  If  you  do  you  are  a  fool,  good  intentions  and  bald 
greed  go  to  the  wall,  but  subtle  selfishness  with  a  dash  of 
unscrupulousness  pulls  more  plums  out  of  life's  pie  than 
the  seven  deadly  virtues.  If  you  are  a  good  man  you  want 
a  bad  one  to  convert ;  if  you  are  a  bad  man  you  want  a 
bad  one  to  go  out  on  the  spree  with.  And  you,  my  dear, 
my  exquisite  reader,  place  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  tell 
the  truth,  remember  this  is  a  magical  tfite-i-tfite  which 
will  happen  never  again  in  your  life,  admit  that  you  feel 
just  a  little  interested  in  my  wickedness,  admit  that  if  you 
ever  thought  you  would  like  to  know  me  that  it  is  because 
I  know  a  good  deal  that  you  probably  don't ;  admit  that 
your  mouth  waters  when  you  think  of  rich  and  various 
pleasures  that  fell  to  my  share  in  happy,  delightful  Paris  ; 
admit  that  if  this  book  had  been  an  account  of  the  pious 
books  I  had  read,  the  churches  I  had  been  to,  that  you 
would  not  have  bought  it  or  borrowed  it " 


Franklin:  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at  five  in  the 
morning  or  at  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a  creditor,  makes 
him  easy  six  months  longer ;  but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard 
table  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be 
at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money  the  next  day. 
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IN  A  MINOR  KEY — SORROW,  SENTIMENT,  TENDERNESS 


Effort  the  Great  White  Throne— Unidentified 
"  Who  speaks  for  this  man  .'  "  From  the  great  white  Throne ; 

Veiled  in  its  roseate  clouds,  the  Presence  issued  forth  : 
Ilefore  it  stood  a  parted  soul  alone, 

And  rolling  East  and  West,  and  South  and  North, 
The  mighty  accents  summoned  quick  and  dead  : 
"  Who  speaks  for  this  man,  ere  his  doom  be  said  ?  " 
Shivering-  he  listened,  for  his  earthly  life 

Had  passed  in  dull,  unnoted  calm  away ; 
He  brought  no  glory  to  his  daily  strife. 

No  wreath  of  fame,  or  genius*  fiery  ray  ; 
Weak,  lone,  ungifted,  quiet  and  obscure, 
Horn  in  the  shadow,  dying  'mid  the  poor. 
Lo,  from  the  solemn  concourse  hushed  and  dim. 

The  widow's  prayer,  the  orphan's  blessing  rose  ; 
The  struggling  told  of  trouble  shared  by  him. 

The  lonely  of  cheered  hours  and  softened  woes; 
And  like  the  chorus  spoke  the  crushed  and  sad, 
He  gave  us  all  he  could  and  what  he  had. 

And  little  words  of  loving  kindness  said. 

And  tender  thoughts,  and  help  in  time  of  need. 
Sprang  up,  like  leaves  by  soft  spring  showers  fed 

In  some  waste  corner  sown  by  chance-flung  seed  ; 
In  grateful  wonder  heard  the  modest  soul, 
Such  trifles  gathered  to  so  blest  a  whole. 
O  ye,  by  circumstance  strong  fetters  bound. 

That  store  so  little,  and  the  hand  so  frail. 
Do  but  the  best  you  can  for  all  around  ; 

Let  sympathy  be  true,  nor  courage  fail  ; 
Winning  among  your  neighbors,  poor  and  weak, 
Some  witness  at  your  trial  hour  to  speak. 

The  Dream  of  Life— George  D.  Prentice 
Twas  but  a  bubble— yet  'twas  bright ; 

And  gayly  danced  along  the  stream 
Of  life's  wild  torrent  in  the  light 

Of  sunbeams  sparkling — like  a  dream 
Of  heaven's  own  bliss  for  loveliness — 

For  fleetness  like  a  passing  thought ; 
And  even  of  such  dreams  as  these 
The  tissue  of  my  life  is  wrought. 
For  I  have  dreamed  of  pleasure  when 

The  sun  of  young  existence  smiled 
Upon  my  wayward  path,  and  then 

Her  promised  sweets  my  heart  beguiled. 
Hut  when  I  came  those  sweets  to  sip, 
They  turned  to  gall  upon  my  lip. 
And  I  have  dreamed  of  friendship,  too  ; 
For  Friendship  I  had  thought  was  made 
To  be  man's  solace  in  the  shade, 
And  glad  him  in  the  light ;  and  so. 
I  fondly  thought  to  find  a  friend 
Whose  soul  with  mine  would  sweetly  blend, 
And,  as  two  placid  streams  unite 
And  roll  their  waters  in  one  bright 
And  tranquil  current  to  the  sea, 
So  might  our  happy  spirits  be 
Dorne  onward  to  eternity  ; 
But  he  betrayed  me,  and  with  pain 
1  woke— to  sleep  and  dream  again. 
And  then  I  dreamed  of  Love  ;  and  all 
The  clustered  visions  of  the  past 
Seemed  airy  nothings  to  that  last 
Bright  dream.    It  threw  a  magical 
Enchantment  o'er  existence— cast 
A  glory  on  my  path  so  bright 
I  seemed  10  breathe  and  feel  its  light ; 
Iiut  now  that  blissful  dream  is  o'er. 
And  I  have  waked,  to  dream  no  more. 
Beyond  the  farthest  glimmering  star 
That  twinkles  in  the  arch  above. 


There  is  a  world  of  truth  and  love 
Which  earth's  vile  passions  never  mar. 
Oh,  could  1  snatch  the  eagle's  plumes. 
And  soar  to  that  bright  world  away, 
Which  God's  own  holy  light  illumes 

With  glories  of  eternal  day  ! 
How  gladly  every  lingering  tic 

That  binds  mc  down  lo  earth  I'd  sever. 
And  leave,  for  that  blest  home  on  high. 
This  hollow. hearted  world  for  ever. 

The  Stirrup  Cup—Sidney  Lanier 
Death,  thou  art  a  cordial  old  and  rare. 
Look,  how  compounded,  with  wh  it  care  : 
Time  got  his  wrinkles  reaping  thee 
Sweet  herbs  from  all  antiquity. 
David  to  thy  tillage  went, 
Keats  and  Gotama  excellent, 
Omar  Khayyam  and  Chaucer  bright. 
And  Shakespeare  for  a  king's  delight. 
These  were  to  sweeten  thee  with  song  ; 
The  blood  of  heroes  made  thee  strong  ; 
What  heroes  !    Ah,  for  shame,  for  sham.:  ! 
The  worthiest  died  without  a  name. 
Then,  Time,  let  not  a  drop  be  spilt  ; 
Hand  me  the  cup  whene'er  thou  wilt  ; 
If  death  such  dear  distilmcnt  be, 
I'll  drink  it  down  right  smilingly. 
The  Gifts  of  the  Fates— Paul  Hermes— Atlantic 

When  I  was  born,  the  Fates  inscrutable, 
Who  d»  the  will  of  Providence  in  men. 
Came  where  I  slept  and  brought  their  awful  gifts. 
First  leaned  the  Eldest  over  me,  and  said. 
"  This  seed,  my  child,  I>esirc-of-Tnith  is  called. 
I  plant  it  in  thee  ;  with  thy  growth 't  will  grow. 
And  sweet  and  bitter  shall  its  harvests  be, — 
Bitter,  and  sweot,  and  fleeting.    It  will  bear 
The  plenteous  apples  of  fecund  Philosophy, 
Red-checked  and  fair,  but  tainted  at  the  core  ; 
And  from  it  thou  shalt  pluck  the  grapes  of  Art, 
Which  of  themselves  can  ntvrr  slake  thy  thirst  ; 
And  all  the  fruits  of  Science  spring  from  it,— 
Eat  them  thou  shalt,  with  hunger  unappeased. 
But  ever  must  thou  wail  the  coming  crop 
To  satisfy  thy  wants.    This  is  my  gift." 
She  paused,  and  sowed  the  sccming-tiny  seed. 

The  second  Sister,  with  the  mien  of  one 
Who  mocks,  pretending  friendship,  smiled,  anil  said. 
'•  Let  my  boon,  little  godson,  make  thee  great  ! 
Let  it  incite  thee  to  excel,  to  soar 
And  sing  above  thy  fellows  !  "    And  she  blew 
Ambition's  orient  bubble  in  my  brain. 

Then  the  third  Sister,  in  whose  haggard  face 
The  wreck  of  beauty  swam  the  waves  of  age. 
Came  to  the  cradle,  looked  at  me,  and  stopped. 
As  one  who  bears  irrevocable  news 
Delays  a  while  lo  tell  them.    When  she  spoke. 
A  lover's  pity  trembled  in  her  words  : 
"  Life's  youngest  hope  \  my  benison  to  thee  ! 
Pilgrim  and  waif,  too  soon  the  knowledge  comes 
That  Earth  is  vast  and  lonely.    For  thy  mate 
A  Woman's  Image  in  thine  inmost  soul 
Indelibly  I  cut;  nor  Time,  nor  thou, 
May  blot  it  out  or  mar.    It  is  thy  lot 
To  wander  through  the  world  and  seek  a  face 
To  match  thy  soul's  presentment.    By  decree. 
These  eyes  shall  haunt  thee  when  thou  fathomest 
The  dark  or  purple  eyes  of  half  a  race 
Of  women;  and  distinctly  from  these  lips, 
Though  Folly  lure  thec,  and  though  Circe  tempt. 
A  voice  shall  speak,— My  Lover,  come  atoay,  - 
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Till  thou  shalt  turn  and  listen.    Books  and  throngs, 

The  stress  of  circumstance,  and  pride  of  power. 

And  the  strong  urge  of  emulous  desire 

To  trample  evil  for  another's  good,— 

These  shall  detain  thee,  but  they  may  not  keep. 

"Thy  baffled  yearning  haply  may  create 
In  casual  friend  the  semblance  of  thy  Love,— 
A  pitiful  illusion  '    Sad,  like  it 
The  shadowy  counterpart  thy  restless  mind 
May  conjure  from  his  hopes,  and  designate 
To  be  in  fancy  worshiped  for  the  true.— 
This  lifeless  changeling  shall  thy  passion  scorn. 
Oft  thou  shalt  feel,  but  vaguely  guess  the  cause. 
Amid  the  heat  of  spectral  merriment. 
Cold,  sudden  pangs,  as  for  a  world  bereaved  ; 
Tears  shall  thou  shed,  that  thine  estate,  the  Earth, 
Is  but  a  film  ensphering  emptiness. 
Which  lately  seemed  an  empire,  boundless,  bright. 
Where  Hope  may  mate  him  with  heroic  deeds. 
And  splendid  Enterprise  may  kindle  Will 
To  glory,  as  the  sunrise  kindles  ocean. 
Nay.  even  in  thy  triumphs  thou  shalt  grieve. 
And  sigh  the  cheapness  of  success  that  lifts 
You  nothing  nearer  her.    Vet  evermore. 
Above  the  victory,  beyond  despair, 
Her  smile  shall  teach  reproof,  encouragement. 

"  At  night,  beneath  the  solemn  stars  and  moon, 
Thou  shall  have  inklings  that  thy  Lady  lives; 
In  forests  dim,  across  the  sea's  repose. 
By  vales  of  noon,  near  ever-youthful  brooks, 
Contented  lakes,  and  islands  slumberous, 
And  on  the  mountains  which  outspread  their  slopes 
To  hoard  the  golden  bounty  of  the  sun, 
Thy  heart  shall  cry,  She  lives  >    The  birds  shall  sing 
Their  hints  of  her;  the  flowers  murmur,  I/asU, 
But  now  our  Sister  passed  ;  thou  shalt  believe 
The  poets  are  her  prophets;  thou  shah  start 
To  hear  her  voice  when  violin  or  flute 
Wafts  notes  ineffable  on  Music's  tide: 
And  when  dead  Beauty  lookcth  down  on  the* 
From  out  the  fading  Past,  as  angels  shine 
Upon  believers,  through  the  Future's  veil. 
Thou  shah  exclaim.  '  T is  she .'    The  painter  saw 
Or  dreamed  my  Love!    I  may  not  rest  '    On!  On! 

"  This,  darling,  is  the  destiny  I  grave 
Upon  thine  inmost  soul.    Thy  quest  shall  be 
The  pattern  of  this  Image.    Thou  shalt  search 
Through  all  the  dark  and  open  ways  of  life. 
Retreat,  repose,  despair  prohibited; 
And  often  shalt  thou  think  of  Death  Itself 
As  of  a  stream  upon  whose  farther  hank 
This  Form,  elusive,  beautiful,  and  dear, 
Thou  shalt  pursue  no  more." 

She  softly  kissed  ' 
My  lips,  and  then  departed  with  her  mates. 
The  babe  slept  on,  unconscious  of  his  doom. 

Who  Shall  Go  First*— The  Presbyterian 
Who  shall  go  first  to  the  shadowy  land. 

My  love  or  I  ? 
Whose  will  it  be  in  grief  to  stand 
And  press  the  cold,  unanswering  hand. 
Wipe  from  the  brow  the  dew  of  death. 
And  catch  the  softly  fluttering  breath. 
Breathe  the  loved  name,  nor  hear  reply. 
In  anguish  watch  the  glazing  eye  : 

His  or  mine  ? 

Which  shall  bend  over  the  wounded  sod, 

My  love  or  I  ? 
Commending  the  precious  soul  to  Clod. 
Till  the  doleful  fall  of  the  muffled  clod 
Startles  the  mind  to  a  consciousness 
Or  its  bitter  anguish  and  life-distress. 


Dropping  the  pall  o'er  the  love-lit  past 
With  a  mournlul  murmur,  "  The  last — the  last," 
My  love  or  I  ? 

Which  shall  return  to  the  desolate  home, 

My  love  or  I  ? 
And  list  for  a  step  that  shall  never  come, 
And  hark  for  a  voice  that  must  still  be  dumb, 
While  the  half-stunned  senses  wander  back 
To  the  cheerless  life  and  thorny  track. 
Where  the  silent  room  and  the  vacant  chair, 
Have  memories  sweet  and  hard  to  bear  : 

My  love  or  I  ? 

Ah  !  then,  perchance  to  that  mourner  there  ! 

My  love  or  I  f 
Wrestling  with  anguish  and  deep  despair, 
An  angel  shall  come  through  the  gales  of  prayer. 
And  the  burning  eyes  shall  cease  to  weep. 
And  the  sobs  melt  down  in  a  sea  of  sleep. 
While  fancy,  freed  from  the  chains  of  day, 
Through  the  shadowy  dreamland  floats  away : 

My  love  or  1  ? 

And  then,  methinks,  on  that  boundary  land. 

My  love  or  I ! 
The  mourned  and  the  mourner  together  shall  stand. 
Or  walk  by  those  rivers  ol  shining  sand, 
Till  the  dreamer,  awakened  at  dawn  of  day. 
Finds  the  stone  of  his  sepulcher  roiled  away. 
And  over  the  cold,  dull  waste  of  death. 
The  warm,  bright  sunlight  of  holy  faith. 

My  love  and  1 1 

The  Knack  at  the  Door—  Unidentified 
Knock  !    Knock ! 

You  cannot  come  in  ; 
The  door  is  brass 
And  the  bolt  is  sin. 
Stand  on  the  threshold,  trembling  and  cold, 
Beautiful  angel,  with  hair  of  gold  ! 

Maud,  come  hither  and  sit  on  my  knee  ; 
I'll  kiss  thy  lips,  and  thou'lt  kiss  me. 
Beatrice,  thou  of  the  milk-white  hands. 
Fondle  my  long  hair's  electric  strands. 
Blanche,  no  pouting,  I  vow  I  will  rest 
My  head  if  I  like,  in  that  dove-like  breast. 
Knock  !    Knock  ! 

You  cannot  come  in  ; 
The  door  is  brass 
And  the  bolt  is  sin. 
You  are  not  meet  for  this  company  bold, 
Heavenly  angel,  with  hair  of  gold  ! 
Pile  the  wood  up  in  the  chimney  w:idc, 
Till  the  flame  leaps  high  like  the  devil  s  pride. 
In  silver  tankards  simmer  the  wine, 
Spice  it  with  cinnamon  fresh  and  fine  ; 
And  we'll  bask  and  drink,  and  drink  and  bask. 
While  ever  there  lasts  a  log  or  a  flask  ! 
Knock  J    Knock  ! 

You  cannot  come  in  ; 
The  door  is  brass 
And  the  bolt  is  sin. 
Rollick  and  riot  you  must  not  behold, 
White-robed  angel,  with  hair  of  gold. 
The  wine  is  bitter,  the  blaze  is  dim  ; 
What  horrible  chill  creeps  o'er  each  limb? 
I  scarce  can  see  as  I  gaze  abroad. 
Where  are  ye,  Beatrice,  Blanche,  and  Maud  ? 
Ah,  Heaven  !  Come  kiss  me— some  fire-  some  light  \ 
Speak,  lemans,  or  else  1  shall  perish  with  fright ! 
Knock  :    Knock  ! 

How  did  you  come  in  ? 
The  door  was  brass, 
And  the  bolt  was  sin. 
Where  are  your  white  robes,  your  hair  of  gold  ? 
Angel  of  Death,  your  touch  is  cold  ! 
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VANITY  FAIR— FADS,  FOIBLES  AND  FASHIONS 


Gold-Plated  Freckles— Baltimore  Xcu>s 
That  was  an  acute  young  woman,  who,  finding  herself 
well  freckled  after  a  day's  outing  and  no  cosmetic  near, 
touched  each  with  a  camels'-hair  pencil  dipped  in  gold  lye 
and  the  finest  gold  powder.  The  effect  was  piquant,  aided 
by  a  dust  of  gold  powder  on  the  front  hair.  Of  course  she 
did  not  apply  it  with  a  polka-dotted  effect,  but  so  lightly 
the  gilded  gleam  was  only  caught  in  certain  light  A  lo- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime,  made  very  weak  and  dried  on  the 
face  in  the  sun  for  five  minutes  and  washed  off  with  lemon 
juice,  followed  by  glycerine,  will  usually  banish  freckles. 
If  they  don't  go  at  the  first  application  they  will  with 
sufficient  repetition.  Or  you  may  touch  the  freckles  with 
javelle  water,  taking  great  care  it  does  not  touch  the  eyes, 
lips  or  the  inside  of  the  nose,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
washing  off  with  lemon  or  vinegar.  When  I  say  that 
javelle  water,  used  by  laundresses,  will  bleach  the  hair,  it 
is  distinctly  not  with  a  view  of  recommending  it,  as  it  will 
undoubtedly  kill  the  hair  and  injure  the  brain  in  time,  as 
all  hair  bleaches  and  golden  dyes  do.  The  Italian  wash 
for  the  neck  may  be  one  of  the  secrets  of  beauty  tried  by 
the  Venetian  society  of  ladies.  They  evidently  did  not 
stand  for  delicate  applications,  for  they  bleached  their  hair 
with  soap  lye  and  whitened  their  dainty  necks  with  this 
searching  preparation,  which  is  a  good  thing  for  cleansing 
carpets :  "  Take  a  quart  of  oxgall,  two  ounces  alum,  two 
ounces  sugar  candy,  two  drachms  camphor,  beat  them  and 
mix  with  the  gall.  Keep  it  six  weeks  in  the  sun,  dilute 
and  put  some  powder  of  pearl  in  it  and  wash  with  it." 
Wheat  flour  mingled  with  honey  and  vinegar  was  applied 
as  a  paste  to  the  face  when  red  and  erysipelatous.  Barley 
water,  with  bitter  almonds  beaten  in  it,  lemon  juice  and 
wine  was  a  cooling  and  softening  face  lotion.  Camphor 
gum,  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  was  infused  in  a  pint  of 
water  a  month,  and  a  tablcspoonful  of  this  in  three  of  milk 
was  a  wash  prized  for  coarse  faces.  Wrinkles  arc  the 
dread  of  court  beauties,  and  many  are  the  recipes  to  avert 
them,  though  it  is  always  "  to  cleanse  the  skin  and  brighten 
the  complexion."  One  balsamic  water  said  to  remove 
wrinkles  is  barley  water  strained  through  cloth,  with  a  few 
drops  of  Balm  of  Gilead  in  it,  allowed  to  stand  several 
hours,  with  frequent  shaking  till  it  dissolves  and  the  water 
grows  milky.  "  If  used  only  once  in  twenty- four  hours  it 
takes  away  wrinkles  and  gives  the  skin  a  surprising  luster." 
Washing  the  face  in  acid  buttermilk  is  a  country  cosmetic, 
still  in  favor  for  sunburn,  freckles  and  scaly  skin.  The 
juice  pressed  from  cucumbers  is  altogether  preferable,  and, 
though  of  old  repute,  is  a  fashionable  London  preparation. 
The  juice  of  milkweed  also  is  a  proprietary  lotion  for  the 
face,  sold  by  the  modish  cosmetic  artists  abroad.  These 
vegetable  lotions  being  gummy,  protecting  and  detersive, 
refine  the  skin,  and,  unlike  spirituous  washes,  do  not  bring 
out  the  hair  on  the  cheeks  of  ambitious  beauty. 

The  Century's  Ideal— George  Moores'  ••  Confessions" 
Each  century  has  its  special  ideal,  the  ideal  of  the  nine- 
teenth is  a  young  man.  The  seventeenth  century  is  only 
woman— see  the  tapestries,  the  delightful  goddesses  who 
have  discarded  their  hoops  and  heels  to  appear  in  still 
more  delightful  nakedness,  the  noble  woods,  the  tall  cas- 
tles, with  the  hunters  looking  round  ;  no  servile  archasol- 
ogy  chills  the  fancy,  it  is  but  a  delightful  whim  ;  and  this 
treatment  of  antiquity  is  the  highest  proof  of  the  genius 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  the  Fragonards — the 
ladies  in  high-peaked  bodices,  their  little  ankles  showing 


amid  the  snow  of  the  petticoats.  Up  they  go  ;  you  can  al- 
most hear  their  light  false  voices  into  the  summer  of  the 
leaves,  where  Loves  are  garlanded  even  as  of  roses.  Masks 
and  arrows  are  everywhere,  all  the  machinery  of  light  and 
gracious  days.  In  the  Watteaus  the  note  is  more  pensive ; 
there  is  satin  and  sunset,  plausive  gestures  and  reluctance 
— false  reluctance ;  the  guitar  is  tinkling,  and  exquisite  are 
the  notes  in  the  languid  evening ;  and  there  is  the  Pierrot, 
that  marvelous  white  animal,  sensual  and  witty  and  glad, 
the  soul  of  the  century— ankles  and  epigrams  everywhere, 
for  love  was  not  then  sentimental,  it  was  false  and  a  little 
cruel  ;  see  the  furniture  and  the  polished  floor,  and  the 
tapestries  with  whose  delicate  tints  and  decorations  the 
high  hair  blends,  the  footstool  and  the  heel  and  the  calf  of 
the  leg  that  is  withdrawn,  showing  in  the  shadows  of  the 
lace  ;  look  at  the  satin  of  the  bodices,  the  fan  outspread, 
the  wigs  so  adorably  false,  the  knee-breeches,  the  buckles 
on  the  shoes,  how  false  ;  adorable  little  comedy,  adorably 
mendacious  ;  and  how  sweet  it  is  to  feast  on  these  sweet 
lies,  it  is  a  divine  delight  to  us,  wearied  with  the  hideous 
sincerity  of  newspapers.  Then  it  was  the  man  who  knelt 
at  the  woman's  feet,  it  was  the  man  who  pleaded  and  the 
woman  who  acceded  ;  but  in  our  century  the  place  of  the 
man  is  changed,  it  is  he  who  holds  the  fan,  it  is  he  who  is 
besought ;  and  if  one  were  to  dream  of  continuing  the  tra- 
dition of  Watteau  and  Fragonard  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, he  would  have  to  take  note  of  and  meditate  deeply 
and  profoundly  on  this,  as  he  sought  to  formulate  and 
synthesize  the  erotic  spirit  of  our  age.    *    *  * 

The  position  of  a  young  man  in  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  most  enviable  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
human  creature.  He  is  the  rare  bird,  and  is  feted,  flattered, 
adored.  The  sweetest  words  are  addressed  to  him,  the 
most  loving  looks  arc  poured  upon  him.  The  young  man 
can  do  no  wrong.  Every  house  is  open  to  him,  and  the 
best  of  everything  is  laid  before  him  ;  girls  dispute  the  right 
to  serve  him  ;  they  come  to  him  with  cake  and  wine,  they 
sit  circlewise  and  listen  to  him,  and  when  one  is  fortunate 
to  get  him  alone  she  will  hang  round  his  neck,  she  will  pro- 
pose to  him,  and  will  take  his  refusal  kindly  and  without 
resentment.  They  will  not  let  him  stoop  to  tie  up  his 
shoe  lace,  but  will  rush  and  simultaneously  claim  the  right 
to  attend  on  him.  To  represent  in  a  novel  a  girl  propos- 
ing marriage  to  a  man  would  be  deemed  unnatural,  but 
nothing  is  more  common  ;  there  arc  few  young  men  who 
have  not  received  at  least  a  dozen  offers,  nay,  more  ;  it  is 
characteristic,  it  has  become  instinctive  for  girls  to 
choose,  and  they  prefer  men  not  to  make  love  to  them  ; 
and  every  young  man  who  knows  his  business  avoids  mak- 
ing advances,  knowing  well  that  it  will  only  put  the  girl  off. 
In  a  society  so  constituted,  what  a  delightful  opening 
there  is  for  a  young  man.  He  would  have  to  waltz 
perfectly,  play  tennis  fairly,  the  latest  novel  would  suf- 
fice for  literary  attainments  ;  billiards,  shooting,  and  hunt- 
ing, would  not  come  in  amiss,  for  he  must  not  be  con- 
sidered a  useless  being  by  men  ;  not  that  women  are 
much  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  men  in  their  choice 
of  favorites,  but  the  reflex  action  of  the  heart,  although  not 
so  marked  as  that  of  the  stomach,  exists  and  must  be  kept 
in  view,  besides  a  man  who  would  succeed  with  women, 
must  succeed  with  rrien  ;  the  real  Lovelace  is  loved  by  all. 
Like  gravitation,  love  draws  all  things.  Our  young  man 
would  have  to  be  five  feet  eleven,  or  six  feet,  broad  shoul- 
ders, light  brown  hair,  deep  eyes,  soft  and  suggestive, 
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broad  shoulders,  a  thin  neck,  long  delicate  hands,  a  high 
instep.  His  nose  should  be  straight,  his  face  oval  and 
small,  he  must  be  clean  about  the  hips,  and  his  movements 
must  be  naturally  caressing.  He  comes  into  the  ball-room, 
his  shoulders  well  back,  he  stretches  his  hand  to  the  host- 
ess, he  looks  at  her  earnestly  (it  is  characteristic  of  him  to 
think  of  the  hostess  first,  he  is  in  her  house,  the  house  is 
well-furnished,  and  is  suggestive  of  excellent  meats  and 
wines).  He  can  read  through  the  slim  woman  whose 
black  hair,  a-glitter  with  diamonds,  contrasts  with  her 
white  satin  ;  an  old  man  is  talking  to  her,  she  dances  with 
him,  and  she  refused  a  young  man  a  moment  before. 
This  is  a  bad  sign  ;  our  Lovelace  knows  it ;  there  is  a 
stout  woman  of  thirty-five,  who  is  looking  at  him,  red  satin 
bodice,  doubtful  taste.  He  looks  away  ;  a  little  blonde 
woman  fixes  her  eyes  on  him,  she  looks  as  innocent  as  a 
child  ;  instinctively  our  Lovelace  turns  to  his  host.  "  Who 
is  that  little  blonde  woman  over  there,  the  right  hand  cor- 
ner ?  "  he  asks.    "  Ah,  that  is  Lady   ."    '*  Will  you 

introduce  me  ? "  "  Certainly."  Lovelace  has  made  up 
his  mind.  Then  there  is  a  young  oldish  girl,  richly 
dressed  ;  "  I  hear  her  people  have  a  nice  house  in  a  hunt- 
ing country,  I  will  dance  with  her,  and  take  the  mother 
into  supper,  and,  if  I  can  get  a  moment,  will  have  a  pleas- 
ant talk  with  the  father  in  the  evening. "  In  manner  Love- 
lace is  facile  and  easy  ;  he  never  says  no,  it  is  always  yes, 
ask  him  what  you  will ;  but  he  only  does  what  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  it  is  his  advantage  to  do.  Apparently  he  is  an 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  unselfish,  for  he  knows  that  after 
he  has  helped  himself,  it  is  advisable  to  help  some  one  else, 
and  thereby  make  a  friend  who,  on  a  future  occasion,  will 
be  useful  to  him.  Put  a  violinist  into  a  room  filled  with 
violins,  and  he  will  try  every  one.  Lovelace  will  put  each 
woman  aside  so  quietly  that  she  is  often  not  aware  that  she 
has  been  put  aside.  Her  life  is  broken ;  she  is  content  that 
it  should  be  broken.  The  real  genius  for  love  lies  not  in 
getting  into,  but  getting  out  of  love. 

Husband  and  Wife —  The  Woman's  Magatine 
The  fretful  partner  is  like  an  incurable  disease,  and 
should  be  run  off  to  the  hospital  for  incurables  just  as  soon 
as  the  case  has  become  chronic.  Fretfulness  dogs  the 
wheels  of  the  whole  domestic  machine  and  dampens  the 
genial  atmosphere  that  belongs  to  the  home ;  clouds  the 
sunshine  that  should  warm  and  brighten  it.  It  is  an  intol- 
erable evil ;  and,  if  it  cannot  be  abated  by  mild  methods, 
it  should  be  indicted  as  a  nuisance.  The  extravagant 
partner  never  counts  the  cost  of  anything  that  is  desired, 
but  plunges  headlong  into  all*sorts  of  foolish  purchases. 
He  is  a  veritable  T oodles.  The  penurious  partner  goes  as 
reprehensively  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  his  parsimony 
makes  the  other  half  of  the  firm  miserable.  The  lazy  part- 
ner seeks  to  throw  the  entire  cares  of  the  brcadgetting 
upon  the  other,  and  yet  expects  to  fare  as  well.  Happily 
we  have  no  domestic  firms  in  this  country  in  which  the 
weaker  partner  is  degraded  by  the  slavish  labor  imposed 
upon  her,  as  it  is  in  some  countries,  where  a  woman  is  seen 
doing  or  assisting  in  the  work  of  an  animal — a  beast  of 
burden— while  the  noble  husband  performs  some  easier 
task.  It  is  well  that  public  opinion  would  not  tolerate 
such  a  barbarous  spectacle  here.  There  are  cases,  no 
doubt,  where  the  wife  suffers  enough  of  indignity  and  neg- 
lect without  that.  Of  course  all  of  these  domestic  firms 
cannot  be  wealthy  ones,  but  all  can  and  should  be  equal  to 
the  division  of  the  profits  that  accrue  from  their  joint  efforts 
to  keep  up  the  reputation  and  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  concern.  The  average  woman,  among  the  class  of  peo- 
ple who  depend  upon  employment  for  their  being,  docs  full 
as  much  work  of  her  own  kind,  as  the  man  ;  and,  as  a  rule, 


does  it  with  less  grumbling.  She  spends  less  out  of  the 
general  fund  for  beer  and  tobacco,  and  yet  receives  less 
dividends  than  he  does.  Such  partnerships  are  glaringly 
inequitable,  and,  though  sanctioned  by  custom,  should  not 
exist.  Man — must  I  say  it  ? — is  an  egotistic  animal,  and 
though  he  have  a  true,  devoted  and  hard-working  partner 
in  his  wife,  almost  invariably  speaks  of  ''  my  farm  "  and 
"my  house,"  even  if  his  gentle  partner  has  contributed 
largely  toward  acquiring  it.  In  many  of  these  domestic 
partnerships  the  woman  makes  far  the  longer  days,  working, 
perhaps,  till  bedtime,  while  the  other  smokes  his  pipe  and 
reads  his  newspaper,  and  yet  he  hugs  himself  with  the 
idiotic  delusion  that  he  is  supporting  this  weary  creature, 
who  does  a  hundred  things  that  never  enter  his  obtuse 
brain.  In  his  conceit  it  is  only  he  who  toils,  while  those 
frailer  hands  and  more  thoughtful  head  are  doing  far  more 
than  he  to  build  up  this  domestic  establishment. 

A  Viennese  Godiva  on  a  Wager— N.  Y.  Mercury 

Two  desperate  rivals  for  supremacy  in  that  half  of  the 
world  where  to  be  notorious  is  to  reign,  agreed  upon  a 
heavy  wager— betting  was  just  then  very  "  fashionable  "  in 
fast  female  Viennese  circles — the  purport  of  which  was  as 
follows :  Fraulein  R.  bet  Frau  Von  D.  that  she  would  not 
attend  a  particular  masked  ball  at  the  Sophien  Saal,  arrayed 
in  a  full  length  domino,  and  nothing  else.  Any  addition  to 
the  costume — excepting,  of  course,  shoes  and  a  mask — was 
to  result  in  the  fraulein  claiming  the  stakes.  Secrecy  was 
stipulated  on  both  sides,  cela  va  sans  dire.  Frau  von  D. 
fulfilled  the  conditions  and  won  the  wager ;  but  whether 
her  fair  enemy  betrayed  her  to  a  chosen  few,  or  whether  a 
too  hasty  movement  furnished  revelation  to  some  keen  eye, 
certain  it  is  that  she  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  room 
before  groups  of  men  attached  themselves  to  her  footsteps, 
and  crowded  round  her  wherever  she  went.  Half  fright- 
ened out  of  her  life — for  an  exposure  might  have  cost  her 
her  liberty,  the  Austrian  police  not  being  given  to  joking 
on  such  matters— she  broke  through  the  inquisitive  throng 
and  fled  upstairs  into  the  galleries.  In  the  corner  of  the 
most  remote  hiding  place  she  could  discover  she  was  found 
by  the  attendants  of  the  hall  after  all  the  guests  had  de- 
parted ;  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  florins — she  had 
her  purse  in  the  pocket  of  her  domino — she  managed  to  get 
away  scot  free,  but  tearful  and  repentant 

Beauty  in  Bra  sit — Correspondence  Chicago  Mail 

Bah  La  is  a  city  of  1 1 7,000  population,  and  to  an  Ameri- 
can, especially  a  young  American,  it  seems  that  about  100,- 
000  of  that  number  is  composed  of  pretty  girls,  senoritas 
of  wonderful  physical  charms  and  an  agreeable  lack  of 
mental  incisiveness  and  assertative  opinionism.  Asserta- 
tive  opinionism  doesn't  seem  to  fadge,  as  it  were,  with  the 
climatic  influences  which  surround  and  enwrap  one  upon 
landing  in  Bahia.  The  very  air,  added  to  the  half  old 
world,  half  barbaric  civilization,  is  particularly  conducive 
to  a  spirit  of  do-nothingism,  think-nothingism.  Spanish  is 
a  lazy  language,  the  tropics  exercise  a  surprisingly  lazy  in- 
fluence, and  one  has  every  example  and  inducement  to 
abandon  his  northern  spirit  of  rush  and  hustle  and  to  re- 
lapse into  that  state  of  dolce  far  niente  so  dear  to  the  Span- 
ish American  heart.  The  climate  is  made  for  love,  laziness 
and  cigarette  smoking.  In  spite  of  the  enervating  influ- 
ences so  prevalent  lots  of  business  is  transacted  in  Bahia, 
mostly  after  the  Philadelphia  plan  of  conservative  slowness, 
sureness  and  consequent  safety.  Big  Spanish  houses  are 
beginning  to  employ  an  army  of  young  Americans  to  trans- 
act their  business,  and  these  same  young  fellows  generally 
are  enterprising  and  of  the  "get  there  "  class.  Many  boys 
of  excellent  family  and  antecedents  have  matrimonial 
"  snaps  "  open  to  them  which  would  make  the  heart  of  a 
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real  Italian  count  throb  wildly  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  The 
senoritas,  daughters  of  wealthy,  influential  often  noble 
parents,  are  anxious,  collectively  and  individually,  to  seize 
upon  these  transplanted  sons  of  freedom,  rush  them  before 
a  priest  and  get  them  for  their  own  property  forever  and 
aye.  The  scnoritas  are  as  beautiful  as  houris  in  youth,  and 
can  love  like  a  house  afire.  Their  figures  are  universally 
models  for  brunette  Venuscs,  and  their  feet  arc  arched  like 
rainbows  and  Cindcrellan  in  size.  Their  glorious  eyes  can 
set  any  well  constituted  man's  blood  going  like  a  respiration 
pump  at  a  glance,  and  their  ruby  lips  are,  as  many  of  the 
boys  can  practically  prove,  equally  perfect  in  action  for 
kissing  or  cigarette  smoking.  They  have  money — many  of 
them  lots  of  it — and  they  stand  ready  and  willing  with  all 
their  worldly  goods  to  endow  almost  any  young  American 
of  whose  affections  they  can  become  undisputed  mistress. 
Red  hair  and  freckles  arc  not  counted  as  obstacles  in  the 
matrimonial  market.  In  fact,  at  first  acquaintance  senorita 
is  an  angel,  a  Venus,  and  a  muse  all  rolled  into  one.  But 
— for  there  is  a  but,  and  a  hydra-headed  one — the  obverse 
of  this  pleasing  picture  comes  under  observation  after  a 
longer  acquaintance.  Senorita,  first  of  all,  is  ignorant — 
as  ignorant  as  sin.  She  is  passionate,  and  passion  in  the 
tropics  means  a  jealousy  which  is  insanity  when  thoroughly 
aroused.  She  is  unscrupulously  barbaric,  and  has  a  tem- 
per compared  to  which,  when  once  aroused,  a  cyclone  is  a 
gentle  zephyr.  Senorita's  beauty  is  as  fleeting  as  fog,  as 
evanescent  as  a  sunbeam,  a  thing  of  the  present  solely, 
which  has  no  place  in  the  future — that  is,  in  that  future 
which  stretches  beyond  the  age  of  thirty  years.  At  sixteen 
she  is  a  picture,  at  twenty  a  dream  of  Oriental  loveliness, 
a  hasheesh  inspiration  to  stir  men's  souls  to  any  deed  ;  at 
twenty-five  she  is  slightly  pass/ ;  at  thirty  she  is  a  hag, 
obese,  yellow,  sharp-voiced,  possibly  addicted  to  drink,  and 
certainly  addicted  to  the  pipe  and  cigarette. 

Drowns,  Blondes  and  Brunettes— Buffalo  News 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes'  walk  on  Broadway  the 
other  day  I  counted  200  women,  young  and  old,  with  hair  ' 
ranging  from  a  medium  brown  to  the  darkest  shades  which 
all  but  artists  call  black.  Only  13  women  were  passed  who 
were  of  the  pronounced  blonde  order.  Three  of  these 
were  of  the  reddish  classes,  and  the  hair  of  two  had  appar- 
ently been  bleached.  At  the  theater,  the  same  evening,  of 
50  women  within  easy  range,  six  had  fair  skins,  blue  eyes 
and  light  hair.  They  sat  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  dark 
women,  who  gave  its  prevailing  tone  to  the  complexion  of 
the  house.  Interest  in  the  results  observed  led  me  next 
morning  to  a  public  school.  One  class  of  eighty  girls  had 
eight  blondes  to  seventy-two  average  browns  and  brunettes. 
Another  of  65  had  16  fair-haired  pupils  to  55  standard 
brown  heads  and  darker.  In  a  third  class  the  proportions 
were  7  light  to  50  muddy  and  dark.  The  statement 
may  be  hazarded  that  not  above  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
New  York  women  are  blondes.  In  the  big  dry-goods 
stores  one  is  waited  on  by  sales-girls  with  brown  bangs, 
and  brown,  black,  hazel  or  gray  eyes.  There  is  a  clerk  in 
one  establishment  who  is  celebrated  among  half  of  the 
shopping  population  for  her  wonderful,  babyish  hair,  the 
type  commanding  by  its  rarity  instant  attention.  Go  any- 
where where  pretty  girls  congregate  and  you  meet  tall, 
striking-looking  figures  with  dark  hair  and  big,  dark  eyes. 
Is  the  blonde  type  disappearing,  and  if  so,  why  ?  Among 
men  the  proportion  of  blonds  seems  to  be  a  trifle  larger 
than  among  women.  In  both  sexes,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  strong  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood,  the  dark  complexion 
dominates.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  make  observations 
when  you  go  into  a  public  place  and  see. 


Blackmail  as  a  Fine  Art—  Correspondence  Ckicago  Ferald 
Gotham  is  to-day  paying  tribute  to  a  vast  legion  of 
women  who  live  upon  the  folly,  the  egotism  and  the  innate, 
brutality  of  men.  Police  Inspector  Williams,  who  is  be- 
yond all  question  the  best  authority  upon  the  subject,  esti- 
mates their  number  at  20,000.  Ex-Supt.  Walling  goes  even 
higher,  and  puts  the  figure  10,000  beyond.  The  methods 
employed  by  these  women  display  a  bewildering  novelty 
and  ingenuity.  Some  are  practically  blackmail,  but  black- 
mail so  delicate  and  artistic  as  not  to  come  within  the  law. 
Of  those  who  work  this  vein  the  most  ingenious  is  a  siren 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  medium  sized,  handsomely 
proportioned,  elegantly  dressed,  with  a  brilliant  brunette 
face  that  would  command  notice  and  admiration  every- 
where. When  "  at  work  "  she  would  leave  her  home  at  9.30 
or  10  a.  M-,  and  take  some  thoroughfare  frequented  by  the 
merchants,  bankers  and  wealthy  men  in  general.  For 
dudes,  actors  and  professional  "  mashers  "  she  had  no  eye. 
But  a  portly,  well-clothed  man,  whose  mien  and  demeanor 
suggested  a  prosperous  paterfamilias,  received  her  smile  and 
bow  the  moment  he  looked  at  her  in  half-recognition. 
Twice  in  three  times  the  bait  took  and  the  victim  made 
her  acquaintance.  From  now  on  it  was  clear  sailing.  She 
would  use  all  her  powers  of  conversation  to  fascinate  her 
new  friend  and  was  seldom  unsuccessful.  Money  was 
never  mentioned.  In  reply  to  the  queries  he  would  natur- 
ally make  she  always  gave  the  same  story.  She  was  a 
widow,  well-born,  well-educated,  enjoying  life  and  pleas- 
ure, and  having — thanks  to  her  dear  dead  husband's  love 
and  forethought— a  limited  income  of  $1,000  a  year,  just 
enough  to  support  her  in  comfort.  The  story  reassured 
the  admirer,  who  in  his  heart  had  feared  that  his  new 
inamorata  was  anything  but  what  she  said.  With  him  she 
for  the  next  week  lunched,  attended  matinees  and  drove 
through  the  park  and  on  the  boulevard.  In  the  mean  time 
she  wormed  from  him  his  home  and  office  address,  the  names 
of  his  wife  and  children  and  a  hundred  details  in  regard  to 
his  private  life.  When  this  was  accomplished  her  next  move 
was  to  send  a  begging  letter,  in  which  she  stated  that  her 
remittances  were  delayed  by  litigation  or  cut  off  by  reason 
of  some  corporation  skipping  its  dividend,  and  wound  up 
by  a  very-  neat  and  affectionate  request  for  a  loan  of  a  sum 
of  money,  anywhere  from  $100  to  $500,  according  to  the 
pecuniary  responsibility  of  her  prey.  Once  in  three  times 
this  would  bring  a  financial  return.  Twice  it  would  not 
Then  came  the  master  stroke.  With  a  course  pen  and  the 
blackest  of  ink  she  would  write  a  fervent  love  letter  upon 
heavy  white  paper,  indole  it  in  the  thinnest  and  most 
transparent  steamer  envelope  and  mail  it  to  him  at  his  own 
house.  It  always  began,  "  My  Own  Darling  "  or  "  My 
Dearest  and  Sweetest  Love,"  and  ended,  "  Hoping  to  lay 
your  dear  tired  head  again  upon  my  breast,  Your  Little 
Love,  May."  There  was  not  a  single  unkind  word  in  the 
letter.  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  passionate  love  and  a 
very  distant  reference  to  the  number  of  dollars  wanted. 
A  near-sighted  man  could  read  the  compromising  epistle 
through  the  envelope.  Much  more  readily  coutd  a  jealous 
wife  or  an  inquisitive  sister  or  daughter.  The  luckless  man 
received  the  missive  at  the  breakfast  table.  He  recognized 
the  handwriting,  read  a  dozen  words  through  the  en- 
velope, and  then  went  into  a  cold  perspiration.  While  in 
most  cases  the  relationship  between  the  man  and  woman 
had  been  innocent,  the  letter  bore  all  the  indicia  of  guilt, 
and  in  a  divorce  court  would  have  been  proof  presumptive 
against  the  husband.  Its  effect  was  terrific  and  instan- 
taneous. He  lost  his  appetite  for  breakfast,  and  left  im- 
mediately for  his  office  or  for  the  house  of  his  correspond- 
ent.   Nine  times  in  ten  the  money  was  forthcoming,  and 
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in  many  instances  large  sums  were  paid  to  compromise  the 
matter  and  induce  secrecy.  So  far  as  is  known  she  began 
her  career  in  this  line  of  business  on  Thirteenth  street, 
transferred  it  to  Johnson  street,  Brooklyn,  near  Miner's 
Brooklyn  Theater,  and  then  went  to  Twenty-sixth  street, 
near  Broadway.  In  all  three  places  she  had  magnificent 
rooms,  kept  a  two-horse  coupe  and  wore  clothes,  diamonds 
and  jewelry  worth  $2,000  at  least  Her  first  departure 
from  New  York  was  induced  by  Inspector,  then  Cap- 
tain, Alexander  S.  Williams ;  from  Brooklyn  by  Police 
Capt.  James  Campbell,  of  the  First  Precinct,  and  her  last  in 
New  York  by  Howe  &  Hummel,  the  great  criminal  lawyers. 
In  all  these  cases  the  would-be  victim,  instead  of  being 
scared,  waxed  wroth  and  made  confession  to  the  police 
or  to  his  counsel.  The  woman  now  resides  near  Central 
Park,  but  docs  not  seem  as  prosperous  as  before. 

Distance  Covered  by  a  Waltz— Chicago  American 
Mr.  Edward  Scott,  in  his  Dancing  and  Dancers,  makes 
the  following  estimate  of  the  distance  actually  waltzed 
•over  in  an  evening  by  a  belle  of  the  ball  room :  "Do 
you,  '  my  fair  and  fragile  reader,'  think  you  would  go  six 
times  around  a  moderate-sued  ball  room,  say,  making  a 
circuit  of  eighty  yards  during  a  wait*  ?  Yes,  at  least, 
even  allowing  for  rest.  That,  then,  is  four  hundred  and 
eighty  yards,  if  you  went  in  a  straight  line.  But  you  are 
turning  neatly  all  the  time,  say  on  an  average  once  in  each 
yard  of  onward  progress,  and  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  rather  more  than  three  times  its  diameter,  which  will 
bring  each  waltz  to  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or,  at 
least  fourteen  miles  for  eighteen  waltzes." 

A  Montt  Crista  Ffte~Corresf>enden<e  Chicago  Tribune 
Never,  not  even  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Empire, 
has  Paris  seen  a  more  splendid  fete  than  M.  Cemuschi's 
fancy  dress  ball.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  the  most  brill- 
iant people  in  the  cosmopolitan  society  of  Paris,  in  the  most 
splendid  private  mansion  in  the  world.  I  will  not  here  en- 
ter upon  a  description  of  M.  Cemuschi's  house,  in  the 
Avenue  Velasquez.  It  has  long  been  famed  as  one  of  the 
great  sights  of  the  city.  People  speak  of  its  marble  stair- 
way and  its  bronze  gallery  as  they  do  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  or 
the  Sistine  frescoes.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  it 
all,  moreover,  is  the  fact  that  M.  Cernuschi  has  made  a  will 
giving  it  all,  at  his  death,  to  the  city  of  Paris.  The  value 
of  this  gift,  I  suppose,  cannot  be  less  than  £4,000,000.  It 
is  comparable  only  with  the  Due  d'Aumale's  gift  of  Chan- 
tilly.  I  need  only  say  as  to  the  size  of  the  mansion  that  a 
thousand  invitations  were  sent  out,  by  actual  count  more 
than  two  thousand  guests  were  present,  and  yet  nowhere 
and  at  no  time  was  there  any  crowding.  M.  Cernuschi 
was  clad  in  a  Japanese  costume,  and  so  were  the  dozen 
bachelor  friends  who  assisted  him  in  receiving  the  guests, 
and  as  they  stood  together  at  the  top  of  the  great  marble 
staircase  they  presented  such  a  scene  of  picturesque  mag- 
nificence as  is  not  to  be  described,  nor  even  to  be  imagined, 
save  in  the  dreams  of  one  who  has  been  reading  "  The 
Count  of  Monte  Crista  "  It  was  intended  originally  that 
dancing  should  be  begun  by  Mtlc.  Jeanne  Hugo,  grand- 
daughter of  the  poet,  and  some  thirty  other  young  ladies 
selected  for  their  beauty.  But  Mile.  Jeanne  Hugo  was  too 
ill,  and  this  plan  was  abandoned.  But  the  scene  in  the 
great  bronze  gallery  was  just  as  brilliant  as  it  could  be. 
Such  costumes  were  never  seen  before,  and  the  value  of  the 
jewels  worn  was  to  be  reckoned  by  millions  of  dollars.  A 
conspicuous  figure  was  Mme.  Gauthereau,  the  noted  Creole 
beauty.  She  was  dressed  as  Cupid,  and  of  course  her  rai- 
ment was  exceedingly  scanty.  But  she  was  literally  in- 
crusted  with  gold  and  gems.   The  abbreviated  skirts  of  her 


costume  were  actually  made  of  pure  gold,  spun  and  woven 
into  gauze  so  delicate  that  it  was  not  much  heavier  than 
silk.  Another  much-admired  costume  was  that  of  the  fa- 
mous beauty,  Mmc.  Bemardaki.  She  was  a  Diana.  Her 
bodice  was  of  blue  velvet  and  her  skirt  of  white  satin,  and 
every  stitch  in  the  seam  of  these  was  marked  by  a  diamond 
or  a  sapphire.  Hanging  over  her  shoulders  was  a  panther's 
skin,  and  her  hair  was  powdered,  not  with  diamond  dust, 
but  with  diamonds  and  sapphires  as  big  as  peas  all  held  in 
place  by  a  network  of  gold  thread.  She  had  on  her  per- 
son more  than  $250,000  worth  of  precious  stones.  Mile. 
Marie  Van  Zandt,  the  American  singer,  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  present.  The  daughter  of  M. 
Carolus  Duran  was  charming  in  a  Japanese  dress.  Her 
father  was  attired  as  a  Hindoo  Rajah,  and  not,  as  one 
might  have  expected,  as  Velasquez.  Mme.  Pasta,  the 
actress,  wore  a  set  of  real  imperial  Russian  sables,  one  of 
less  than  a  dozen  sets  in  the  world  owned  by  persons  out- 
side of  royalty.  She  had  also  a  marvelous  coronet  of 
pearls  and  diamonds  said  to  be  worth  more  than  $100,000. 
Parisian  Ladies'  Fads — \ev>  York  Star 

The  personal  effects  of  Marie  Regnault,  the  murdered 
mistress  of  Pranzini,  have  been  sold  at  public  auction  at 
the  Hotel  Drouot.  There  was  a  terrible  crowd,  including 
many  ladies  of  fashion  and  aristocratic  rank.  All  the 
effects  of  the  dead  woman  were  sold,  including  her  cloth- 
ing, and  almost  fabulous  prices  were  paid.  For  example, 
a  pair  of  blue  silk  corsets  brought  $37.  A  trashy  novel 
which  she  was  reading  just  before  she  was  killed  brought 
♦25  ;  the  publisher's  price  of  it  is  75  cents.  The  blue  silk 
stockings  which  she  had  on  when  she  was  killed  were  pur- 
chased by  a  Russian  countess  for  $43.  A  basin  in  which 
Pranzini  was  said  to  have  washed  the  blood  from  his  hands 
after  the  murder  brought  $15.  A  chiffonier,  on  which  arc 
to  be  seen  the  marks  of  his  bloody  fingers,  brought  $85. 
A  heavy  coat  of  waterproof  transparent  vamish  has  been 
put  over  the  finger  marks  to  prevent  them  from  being 
obliterated.  A  pair  of  common  silk  garters  brought  $5 
each.  One  lady,  a  rich  banker's  wife,  paid  $32  for  a  pink 
silk  under- vest,  considerably  worn,  and  at  once  stripped  off 
the  half  dozen  buttons  and  sold  them  for  $2  apiece.  A 
tooth-brush  brought  $4  and  a  shoe-butt  oner  $3,  though 
neither  cost  over  50  cents  new.  A  wife  of  a  deputy  wears 
a  brooch  containing  a  tiny  gallows  noose  made  of  Pranzini's 
hair,  and  another  lady,  a  duchess,  has  set  in  a  ring  one  of 
the  handsome  teeth  for  which  the  murderer  was  famous. 
She  bribed  the  executioner  to  knock  it  out  of  his  jaw  for 
her  as  soon  as  he  was  dead.  As  is  well  known  the  corpse 
of  Pranzini  was  completely  skinned,  and  the  tanned  hide 
made  up  into  pocket-books,  card  cases  and  other  souvenirs. 
An  Idea  for  Dull  Gatherings— The  Golden  Rule 

The  following  hint  comes  to  us  from  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Evanston.  Each  person  present  was  provided 
with  a  card  on  which  were  printed  a  dozen  numbered 
lines.  These  lines  were  filled  out  with  the  corresponding 
names,  and  each  person  was  expected  to  talk  for  five  min- 
utes with  every  one  whose  name  was  written  on  his  card. 
At  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  a  bell  was  struck,  and 
each  person  sought  out  his  next  "  partner,"  whose  name 
was  written  on  his  card.  We  understand  that  this  plan 
worked  admirably  ;  wall-flowers  were  eliminated,  every 
person,  however  bashful,  received  even  attention,  the  timid 
were  brought  out,  cliques  were  broken  up,  and  all  went 
home  happy  and  good-natured,  and  voting  that  church 
sociables  are  not  necessarily  dull.  This  plan  was  origina- 
ted for  a  young  people's  sociable,  but  we  do  not  see  why  it 
would  not  apply  just  as  well  to  any  social  gathering. 
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CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM 


Shadows  from  Child-Life : 

The  full  African  moon  poured  down  its  light  from  the 
blue  sky  into  the  wide,  lonely  plain.  The  dry,  sandy 
earth,  with  its  coating  of  stunted  "  karroo  "  bushes  a  few 
inches  high,  the  low  hills  that  skirted  the  plain,  the  milk- 
bushes  with  their  long  finger-like  leaves,  all  were  touched 
by  a  weird  and  an  almost  oppressive  beauty  as  they  lay  in 
the  white  light. 

In  one  spot  only  was  the  solemn  monotony  of  the  plain 
broken.  Near  the  center  a  small  solitary  "  kopje  "  rose. 
Alone  it  lay  there,  a  heap  of  round  ironstones  piled  one 
upon  another,  as  over  some  giant's  grave.  Here  and  there 
a  few  tufts  of  grass  or  small  succulent  plants  had  sprung 
up  among  its  stones,  and  on  the  very  summit  a  clump  of 
prickly-pears  lifted  their  thorny  arms,  and  reflected,  as 
from  mirrors,  the  moonlight  on  their  broad  fleshy  leaves. 
At  the  foot  of  the  "  kopje  "  lay  the  homestead.  First,  the 
stone-walled  "  sheep  kraals "  and  Kaffir  huts ;  beyond 
them  the  dwelling-house — a  square  red-brick  building  with 
thatched  roof.  Even  on  its  bare  red  walls,  and  the  wooden 
ladder  that  led  up  to  the  loft,  the  moonlight  cast  a  kind  of 
dreamy  beauty,  and  quite  etherealized  the  low  brick  wall 
that  ran  before  the  house,  and  which  enclosed  a  bare  patch 
of  sand  and  two  straggling  sunflowers. 

Sleep  ruled  everywhere,  and  the  homestead  was  not  less 
quiet  than  the  solitary  plain. 

In  the  farm-house,  on  her  great  wooden  bedstead,  Tant' 
Sannie,  the  Boer-woman,  rolled  heavily  in  her  sleep. 

She  had  gone  to  bed,  as  she  always  did,  in  her  clothes, 
and  the  night  was  warm  and  the  room  close,  and  she 
dreamed  bad  dreams.  Not  of  the  ghosts  and  devils  that 
so  haunted  her  waking  thoughts ;  not  of  her  second  hus- 
band, the  consumptive  Englishman,  whose  grave  lay  away 
beyond  the  ostrich-camps,  nor  of  her  first,  the  young  Boer ; 
but  only  of  the  sheep's  trotters  she  had  eaten  for  supper 
that  night.  She  dreamed  that  one  stuck  fast  in  her  throat, 
and  she  rolled  her  huge  form,  and  snorted  horribly. 

In  the  next  room,  where  the  maid  had  forgotten  to  close 
the  shutter,  the  white  moonlight  fell  in  in  a  flood,  and 
made  it  light  as  day.  There  were  two  small  beds  against 
the  wall.  In  one  lay  a  yellow-haired  child,  with  a  low 
forehead  and  a  face  of  freckles ;  but  the  loving  moonlight 
hid  defects  here  as  elsewhere,  and  showed  only  the  inno- 
cent face  of  a  child  in  its  first  sweet  sleep. 

The  figure  in  the  companion  bed  belonged  of  right  to 
the  moonlight,  for  it  was  of  quite  elfin-like  beauty.  The 
child  had  dropped  her  cover  on  the  floor,  and  the  moon- 
light looked  in  at  the  naked  little  limbs. 

Only  in  one  of  the  outbuildings  that  jutted  from  the 
wagon-house  there  was  some  one  who  was  not  asleep. 
The  room  was  dark  ;  door  and  shutter  were  closed  ;  not  a 
ray  of  light  entered  anywhere.  The  German  overseer,  to 
whom  the  room  belonged,  lay  sleeping  soundly  on  his  bed 
in  the  corner,  his  great  arms  folded,  and  his  bushy  gray 
and  black  beard  rising  and  falling  on  his  breast.  But  one 
in  the  room  was  not  asleep.  Two  large  eyes  looked  about 
in  the  darkness,  and  two  small  hands  were  smoothing  the 
patchwork  quilt.  The  boy,  who  slept  on  a  box  under  the 
window,  had  just  awakened  from  Ms  first  sleep.  He  drew 
the  quilt  up  to  his  chin,  so  that  little  peered  above  it  but 
a  great  head  of  silky  black  curls  and  the  two  black  eyes. 
He  stared  about  in  the  darkness.  Nothing  was  visible,  not 
even  the  outline  of  one  worm-eaten  rafter,  nor  of  the  deal 
table,  on  which  lay  the  Bible  from  which  his  father  had 


read  before  they  went  to  bed.  There  was  something  very 
impressive  to  the  child  in  the  complete  darkness. 

At  the  head  of  his  father's  bed  hung  a  great  silver  hunt- 
ing watch.  It  ticked  loudly.  The  boy  listened  to  it,  and 
began  mechanically  to  count.  Tick — tick — tick  !  one, 
two.  three,  four  !  He  lost  count  presently,  and  only  list- 
ened.   Tick— tick— tick— tick  ! 

It  never  waited  ;  it  went  on  inexorably  ;  and  every  time 
it  ticked  a  man  died !  He  raised  himself  a  little  on  his 
elbow  and  listened.    He  wished  it  would  leave  off. 

How  many  times  had  it  ticked  since  he  came  to  lie 
down  ?    A  thousand  times,  a  million  times,  perhaps. 

He  tried  to  count  again,  and  sat  up  to  listen  better. 

"  Dying,  dying !  "  said  the  watch;  "  dying,  dying,  dying  ! " 

He  heard  it  distinctly.  Where  were  they  going  to,  all 
those  people  ? 

He  lay  down  quickly  and  pulled  the  cover  up  over  his 
head  ;  but  presently  the  silky  curls  reappeared. 

"  Dying,  dying  !  "  said  the  watch;  "  dying,  dying,  dying  ! " 

He  thought  of  the  words  his  father  had  read  that  even- 
ing—" For  wide  is  tke  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  Uadetk 
to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat." 

"  Many,  many,  many  !  "  said  the  watch. 

"  Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 

"  Few,  few,  few  !  "  said  the  watch. 

The  boy  lay  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  He  saw  before 
him  a  long  stream  of  people,  a  great  dark  multitude,  that 
moved  in  one  direction  ;  then  they  came  to  the  dark  edge 
of  the  world,  and  went  over.  He  saw  them  passing  on 
before  him,  and  there  was  nothing  that  could  Stop  them. 
He  thought  of  how  that  stream  had  rolled  on  through  all 
the  long  ages  of  the  past — how  the  old  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had  gone  over ;  the  countless  millions  of  China  and 
India,  they  were  going  over  now.  Since  he  had  come  to 
bed,  how  many  had  gone  ! 

And  the  watch  said,  "  Eternity,  eternity,  eternity  ! " 

"  Stop  them  !  stop  them  ! "  cried  the  child. 

And  all  the  while  the  watch  kept  ticking  on ;  just  like 
God's  will,  that  never  changes  or  alters. 

Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  the  boy's  forehead. 
He  climbed  out  of  bed  and  lay  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
mud  floor. 

'*  Oh,  God,  God  !  save  them,"  he  cried  in  agony.  "Only 
some  ;  only  a  few  !  Only  for  each  moment  I  am  praying 
here  one  ! "  He  folded  his  little  hands  upon  his  head. 
"  God  !  God !  save  them  !  "    He  groveled  on  the  floor. 

Oh,  the  long,  long  ages  of  the  past,  in  which  they  had 
gone  over  !  Oh,  the  long,  long  future,  in  which  they  would 
pass  away  !  Oh,  God  !  the  long,  long,  long  eternity,  which 
has  no  end  ! 

The  child  wept,  and  crept  closer  to  the  ground. 

The  Sacrifice  : 

The  farm  by  daylight  was  not  as  the  farm  by  moonlight. 
The  plain  was  a  weary  flat  of  loose  red  sand,  sparsely 
covered  by  dry  karroo  bushes,  that  cracked  beneath  the 
tTead  like  tinder,  and  showed  the  red  earth  everywhere. 
Here  and  there  a  milk-bush  lifted  its  pale-colored  rods, 
and  in  every  direction  the  ants  and  beetles  ran  about  in 
the  blazing  sand  The  red  walls  of  the  farmhouse,  the  zinc 
roofs  of  the  outbuildings,  the  stone  walls  of  the  "  kraals," 
all  reflected  the  fierce  sunlight,  till  the  eye  ached. 

The  Boer-woman,  seen  by  daylight,  was  even  less  lovely 
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than  when,  in  bed,  she  rolled  and  dreamed.  She  sat  on  a 
chair  in  the  gTeat  front  room,  with  her  feet  on  a  wooden 
stool,  and  wiped  her  flat  face  with  the  comer  of  her  apron, 
and  drank  coffee,  and  in  Cape  Dutch  swore  that  the  be- 
loved weather,  was  damned.  Less  lovely,  too,  by  daylight 
was  the  dead  Englishman's  child,  her  little  step-daughter, 
upon  whose  freckles  and  low,  wrinkled  forehead  the  sun- 
light had  no  mercy. 

The  overseer,  seen  by  daylight,  was  a  huge  German, 
wearing  a  shabby  suit,  and  with  a  childish  habit  of  rubbing 
his  hands  and  nodding  his  head  prodigiously  when  pleased 
at  anything.  He  stood  out  at  the  kraals  in  the  blazing 
sun,  explaining  to  two  Kaffir  boys  the  approaching  end  of 
the  world.  The  boys,  as  they  cut  the  cakes  of  dung,  winked 
at  each  other,  and  worked  as  slowly  as  they  possibly  could. 

Away  beyond  the  "  kopje,"  Waldo,  his  son,  herded  the 
ewes  and  lambs — a  small  and  dusty  herd — powdered  all 
over  from  head  to  foot  with  red  sand,  wearing  a  ragged  coat 
and  shoes  of  undressed  leather,  through  whose  holes  the 
toes  looked  out.  His  hat  was  too  large,  and  had  sunk 
down  to  his  eyes,  concealing  completely  the  silky  black 
curls.  It  was  a  curious  small  figure.  His  flock  gave  him 
little  trouble.  It  was  too  hot  for  them  to  move  far  ;  they 
gathered  round  every  little  milk-bush  as  though  they  hoped 
to  find  shade,  and  stood  there  motionless  in  clumps.  He 
himself  crept  under  a  shelving  rock  that  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  "  kopje."  stretched  himself  on  his  stomach,  and  waved 
his  dilapidated  little  shoes  in  the  air. 

Soon,  from  the  blue  bag  where  he  kept  his  dinner,  he 
produced  a  fragment  of  slate,  an  arithmetic,  and  a  pencil. 
Proceeding  to  put  down  a  sum  with  solemn  and  earnest 
demeanor,  he  began  to  add  it  up  aloud :  "  Six  and  two  is 
eight — and  four  is  twelve — and  two  is  fourteen — and  four 
is  eighteen."  Here  he  paused.  "  And  four  is  eighteen 
— and — four — is— eighteen. "  The  last  was  very  much 
drawled.  Slowly  the  pencil  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and 
the  state  followed  it  into  the  sand.  For  a  while  he  lay 
motionless,  then  began  muttering  to  himself,  folded  his  lit- 
tle arms,  laid  his  head  down  upon  them,  and  might  have 
been  asleep,  but  for  a  muttering  sound  that  from  time  to 
time  proceeded  from  him.  A  curious  old  ewe  came  to 
sniff  at  him  ;  but  it  was  long  before  he  raised  his  head- 
When  he  did,  he  looked  at  the  far-off  hills. 

"Ye  shall  receive— (hall,  shall,  shall,"  he  muttered. 

He  sat  up  then.  Slowly  the  dullness  and  heaviness 
melted  from  his  face ;  it  became  radiant.  Mid-day  had 
come  now,  and  the  sun's  rays  were  poured  down  verti- 
cally ;  the  earth  throbbed  before  the  eye. 

The  boy  stood  up  quickly,  and  cleared  a  small  space 
from  the  bushes  which  covered  it.  Looking  carefully, 
he  found  twelve  small  stones  of  somewhat  the  same  size  ; 
kneeling  down,  he  arranged  them  carefully  on  the  cleared 
space  in  a  square  pile,  in  shape  like  an  altar.  Then  he 
walked  to  the  bag  where  his  dinner  was  kept ;  in  it  was 
a  mutton  chop  and  a  large  slice  of  brown  bread.  The 
boy  took  them  out  and  turned  the  bread  over  in  his  hand, 
deeply  considering  it.  Finally  he  threw  it  away  and  walked 
to  the  altar  with  the  meat,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  stones. 
Close  by  in  the  red  sand  he  knelt  down.  Sure,  never  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  was  there  so  ragged  and  so 
small  a  priest.  He  took  off  his  great  hat  and  placed  it 
solemnly  on  the  ground,  then  closed  his  eyes  and  folded 
his  hands.    He  prayed  aloud. 

"  Oh  God,  my  Father,  I  have  made  Thee  a  sacrifice.  I 
have  only  twopence,  so  I  cannot  buy  a  lamb.  If  the 
lambs  were  mine  I  would  give  Thee  one  ;  but  now  I  have 
only  this  meat ;  it  is  my  dinner-meat.  Please,  my  Father, 
send  fire  down  from  heaven  to  burn  it    Thou  bast  said, 


Whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  cast  into 
the  sea,  nothing  doubting,  it  shall  be  done.  I  ask  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen." 

He  knelt  down  with  his  face  upon  the  ground,  and  he 
folded  his  hands  upon  his  curls.  The  fierce  sun  poured 
down  its  heat  upon  his  head  and  upon  his  altar.  When  he 
looked  up  he  knew  what  he  should  sec— the  glory  of  God ! 
For  fear  his  very  heart  stood  still,  his  breath  came  heavily  ; 
he  was  half  suffocated.  He  dared  not  look  up.  Then  at 
last  he  raised  himself.  Above  him  was  the  quiet  blue  sky, 
about  him  the  red  earth  ;  there  were  the  clumps  of  silent 
ewes  and  his  altar — that  was  all. 

He  looked  up— nothing  broke  the  intense  stillness  of  the 
blue  overhead.  He  looked  round  in  astonishment,  then  he 
bowed  again,  and  this  time  longer  than  before. 

When  he  raised  himself  the  second  time  all  was  unal- 
tered. Only  the  sun  had  melted  the  fat  of  the  little  mut- 
ton-chop, and  it  ran  down  upon  the  stones. 

Then,  the  third  time  he  bowed  himself.  When  at  last 
he  looked  up,  some  ants  had  come  to  the  meat  on  the  altar. 
He  stood  up  and  drove  them  away.  Then  he  put  his  hat 
on  his  hot  curls,  and  sat  in  the  shade.  He  clasped  his 
hands  about  his  knees.  He  sat  to  watch  what  would  come 
to  pass.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  !  He  knew 
he  should  sec  it 

"  My  dear  God  is  trying  me,"  he  said  ;  and  he  sat  there 
through  the  fierce  heat  of  the  afternoon.  Still  he  watched 
and  waited  when  the  sun  began  to  slope  ;  and  when  it  # 
neared  the  horizon  and  the  sheep  began  to  cast  long 
shadows  across  the  karroo,  he  still  sat  there.  He  hoped 
when  the  first  rays  touched  the  hills  till  the  sun  dipped 
behind  them  and  was  gone.  Then  he  called  his  ewes  to- 
gether, and  broke  down  the  altar,  and  threw  the  meat  far, 
far  away  into  the  field. 

He  walked  home  behind  his  flock.  His  heart  was  heavy. 
He  reasoned  so :  "  God  cannot  lie.  I  had  faith.  No  fire 
came.  I  am  like  Cain.  I  am  not  His.  He  will  not  hear 
my  prayer.    God  hates  me." 

The  boy's  heart  was  heavy.    When  he  reached  the 
"  kraal "  gate  the  two  girls  met  him. 

"  Come,"  said  the  yellow-haired  Em,  "  let  us  play  '  coop.' 
There  is  still  time  before  it  gets  quite  dark.  You,  Waldo, 
go  and  hide  on  the  '  kopje ' ;  Lyndall  and  I  will  shut  eyes 
here,  and  we  will  not  look." 

The  girls  hid  their  faces  in  the  stone  wall  of  the  shecp- 
kraaL  and  the  boy  clambered  half  way  up  the  "kopje." 
He  crouched  down  between  two  stones  and  gave  the  call. 
Just  then  the  milk-herd  came  walking  out  of  the  cow-kraal 
with  two  pails.    He  was  an  ill-looking  Kaffir. 

"  Ah  !  "  thought  the  boy,  "  perhaps  he  will  die  to-night, 
and  go  to  hell !    I  must  pray  for  him,  I  must  pray !  " 

Then  he  thought — "  Where  am  /  going  to  ? "  and  he 
prayed  desperately. 

"  Ah  !  this  is  not  right  at  all,"  little  Em  said,  peeping 
between  the  stones,  and  finding  him  in  a  very  curious  pos- 
ture. "  What  are  you  doing,  Waldo  ?  It  is  not  the  play, 
you  know.  You  should  run  out  when  we  come  to  the  white 
stone.    Ah,  you  do  not  play  nicely." 

"  I — I  will  play  nicely  now,"  said  the  boy.  coming  out 
and  standing  sheepishly  before  them  ;  "  I — I  only  forgot ; 
I  will  play  now. " 

"  He  has  been  to  sleep,"  said  freckled  Em. 

"  No,"  said  beautiful  little  Lyndall,  looking  curiously  at 
him  ;  "  he  has  been  crying.* 

She  never  made  a  mistake. 

Falling  into  bad  company  is  like  falling  into  a  river — no 
danger  of  either  if  you  avoid  the  shore. 
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THE  FUNERAL  OF  A  FAMOUS  FREE-THINKER* 


Funeral  services  were  conducted  over  the  l>ody  of  Court- 
landt  Palmer,  the  famous  free  thinker  and  late  president 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  at  his  late  residence,  117 
East  Twenty-first  street,  and  upon  their  conclusion  his 
body  was  removed  to  Fresh  Pond,  Long  Island,  and  in  the 
crematorium  there  reduced  to  ashes.  The  ceremony  was 
simple.  Macgranc  Coxe,  in  accordance  with  an  expressed 
wish  of  Mr.  Palmer,  sang  the  "  Evening  Star"  song  from 
"Tannhauber,"  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll,  who  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Palmer  before  his 
death  to  deliver  the  funeral  address,  took  up  a  position  on 
the  staircase  leading  from  the  main  hallway  and  said  : 

"  Mv  Fkif.ni>s:  A  thinker  of  pure  thoughts,  a  speaker  of 
brave  words,  a  doer  of  generous  deeds,  has  reached  the 
silent  haven  that  all  the  dead  have  reached  and  where  the 
voyage  of  every  life  must  end,  and  we,  his  friends,  who  even 
now  arc  hastening  after  him,  are  met  to  do  the  last  kind 
acts  that  man  may  do  for  man  ;  to  tell  his  virtues  and  to 
lay  with  tenderness  and  tears  his  ashes  in  the  sacred  place 
of  rest  and  peace.  Some  one  has  said  that  in  the  open 
hands  of  death  we  find  only  what  they  gave  away.  Let  us 
believe  that  pure  thoughts,  brave  words,  and  generous  deeds 
can  never  die.  Let  us  believe  that  they  bear  fruit  and  add 
.forever  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  be- 
lieve that  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  life  increases  the  moral 
welfare  of  man  and  gives  assurances  that  the  future  will  be 
grander  than  the  past.  In  the  monotony  of  subservience, 
and  the  multitude  of  blind  followers,  nothing  is  more  in- 
spiring than  a  free  and  independent  man.  One  who  gives 
and  asks  reasons  ;  one  who  demands  freedom  and  gives 
what  he  demands  ;  one  who  refuses  to  be  slave  or  master ; 
one  who  preserves  the  intellectual  side  of  life  from  brute 
force.  Such  a  man  was  Courtlandt  Palmer,  to  whom  we 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  love.  He  was  an  honest  man. 
He  gave  the  rights  he  claimed.  This  was  the  foundation 
on  which  he  built.  To  think  for  himself  ;  to  give  his 
thought  to  others — this  was  to  him  not  only  a  privilege,  and 
not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty  and  a  joy.  He  believed  in 
self-preservation,  in  personal  independence — that  is  to  say, 
in  manhood.  He  preserved  the  realm  of  mind  from  the  in- 
vasion of  brute  force,  and  protected  the  children  of  the 
brain  from  the  Herod  of  authority.  He  investigated  for 
himself  the  question  and  the  probabilities  of  life.  Majori- 
ties were  nothing  for  him.  No  error  could  be  old  enough, 
plausible  enough,  or  profitable  enough  to  bribe  his  judg- 
ment or  keep  his  conscience  still.  He  knew  that  next  to 
finding  truth,  the  greatest  joy  is  honest  search.  He  believed 
in  intellectual  sublimity,  in  the  free  exchange  of  thought, 
in  good  mental  manners,  in  the  amenities  of  the  soul,  in  the 
chivalry  of  discussion,  and  insisted  that  those  who  speak 
should  hear  ;  that  those  who  question  should  answer  ;  that 
they  should  strive  not  for  victory  over  others,  but  for  the 
discover)'  of  truth,  and  that  truth  when  found  should  be 
welcomed  by  every  human  soul.  He  knew  truth  has  no 
fear  of  investigation.  He  knew  that  truth  loves  the  day, 
and  that  its  enemies  are  prejudice,  ignorance,  bigotry,  hy- 
pocrisy, fear,  darkness,  and  intolerance  ;  that  candor,  hon- 
esty, love,  and  light  are  its  trusty  friends.  He  believed  in 
the  morality  of  the  soul,  that  consequences  determine  the 
qualities  of  action,  and  that  whatever  a  man  sows  that  he 
must  also  reap.  In  the  positive  philosophy  of  Auguste 
Comte  he  found  the  framework  of  his  creed.    The  clouds 


•From  a  report  in  New  York  Time*. 


had  fallen  from  his  life.  He  saw  that  the  old  faiths  were 
but  phases  in  the  growth  of  man  ;  that  out  from  the  dark- 
ness, out  from  the  depths  the  human  race  had  struggled 
toward  the  ever-glowing  light.  He  felt  that  the  living  are 
indebted  to  the  noble  dead,  and  that  it  was  but  his  duty 
that  he  should  pay  it  by  preserving  to  the  extent  of  his 
power,  by  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  by 
giving  better  than  he  had  received-  This  was  the  religion 
of  duty  per  se.  He  believed  in  the  destruction  of  the  hurt- 
ful, and  was  a  wearer  of  the  torch  and  a  shedder  of  light 
to  the  world.  His  was  a  religion  without  mystery,  a  re- 
ligion understood  by  the  head  and  approved  by  the  heart ; 
a  religion  that  appealed  to  the  reason  with  a  definite  end 
in  view,  which  taught  each  man  to  be  noble  enough  to  live 
for  all  men.  This  is  the  gospel  of  man.  This  is  the  gospel 
of  this  world  ;  this  is  the  religion  of  humanity.  This  is  a 
philosophy  that  contemplates  not  with  scorn,  but  with  pity 
and  with  admiration.  He  denied  the  supernatural.  For  him 
there  was  but  one  religion — the  religion  of  pure  thought,  of 
noble  words,  and  honest  deeds.  History  was  his  prophet, 
reason  his  guide,  duty  his  Deity,  and  happiness  the  end. 
He  did  not  believe  in  religion  and  science,  but  the  religion 
of  science.  He  believed  that  wisdom  glorified  by  love  was 
the  saviour  of  our  race.  He  lived  and  labored  for  his  fel- 
low-man. He  sided  with  the  weak  and  poor  against  the 
strong  and  the  rich.  He  welcomed  light,  his  face  was  ever 
toward  the  East.  According  to  his  light  he  lived.  The 
world  was  his  country  ;  to  do  good  his  religion.  There  is 
no  language  to  express  a  nobler  creed  than  this  ;  nothing 
can  be  grander,  more  comprehensive,  or  perfect.  This 
was  the  creed  that  glorified  his  life  and  made  his  death 
sublime.  He  was  afraid  to  do  wrong,  and  for  that  reason 
he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  He  saw  that  the  end  was  near 
and  knew  that  his  work  was  done.  He  stood  within  the 
deepening  twilight  knowing  that  for  the  last  time  the  world 
was  fading  from  the  light,  and  that  there  could  never  be 
again  within  his  eyes  the  trembling  luster  of  another  dawn. 
He  knew  that  the  end  had  come,  but  light  was  in  his  heart. 
What  words  can  justly  pay  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  lived 
to  his  ideal,  who  spoke  his  honest  thought  ?  By  the  grave 
of  roan  stands  the  angel  of  sorrow.  A  heart  breaks,  a  man 
dies,  a  leaf  falls  in  the  far  forest,  a  babe  is  born,  and  the 
world  sweeps  on.  No  one  can  tell  which  is  better,  life  with 
its  crowns,  its  glories  and  its  shadows,  its  trials  and  changes, 
its  crowds  and  tears,  its  wreaths  and  thorns,  its  successes, 
glories  and  Golgothas,  or  death  with  its  peace,  its  rest,  its 
calm  and  placid  brow,  where  is  written  no  memory,  no  fear 
of  grief  or  pain.  Farewell,  dear  friend.  The  world  is  bet- 
ter for  your  life,  the  world  is  better  for  your  death.  Fare- 
well !    We  loved  you  living  and  we  love  you  now." 

In  proportion  as  men  are  real  coin,  and  not  counterfeit, 
they  scorn  to  enjoy  credit  for  what  they  have  not.  "  Paint 
me,"  said  Cromwell,  "wrinkles  and  all."  Even  on  can- 
vas the  great  hero  despised  falsehood. 

The  house  of  Voltaire,  the  celebrated  French  infidel, 
who  declared  that  Christianity  would  pass  out  of  existence 
before  the  end  of  a  hundred  years,  is  now  used  by  the 
Geneva  Bible  Society  as  a  repository  for  Bibles.  The 
British  Bible  Society's  house  in  Earl  street,  Blackfriars, 
stands  where,  in  1378,  the  Council  forbid  Wycliffe  circula- 
ting portions  of  Holy  Scriptures,  and  where  he  uttered  the 
words,  "  The  truth  shall  prevail;  "  and  the  Religious  Tract 
Society's  premises  are  where  Bibles  were  publicly  burned. 
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THE   SONNET— A   CLUSTER   OF  BRILLIANTS 


A  Prayer—  William  k.  Hamilton 
O  brooding  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  of  Love  ! 

Whose  mighty  wings  even  now  o'ershadow  me. 

Absorb  mc  in  thine  own  immensity. 
And  raise  me  far  my  finite  self  above  ! 

r*urge  vanity  away,  and  the  weak  care 
That  name  or  fame  of  me  may  widely  spread, 
And  the  deep  wish  keep  burning  in  their  stead 

Thy  blissful  influence  afar  to  lxrar. 
Or  see  it  borne  !    Let  no  desire  of  case. 

No  lack  of  courage,  faith  or  iove,  delay 

Mine  own  steps  on  that  high  thought-paven  way 
In  which  my  soul  her  clear  communion  sees  ; 

Yet  with  an  equal  joy  let  me  behold 

Thy  chariot  o'er  that  way  by  others  rolled  I 

Love— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
If  thou  must  love  me  let  it  be  for  naught 

Except  for  love  s  sake  only.    Do  not  say 
'•  I  love  her  for  her  smile  .  .  .  her  look  .  .  .  her  way 
Of  speaking  gently,  ...  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 

A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day  ;'" — 

For  these  things  in  themselves,  beloved,  may 
Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee,— and  love  so  wrought, 
May  be  unwrought  so.    Neither  love  me  for 

Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  dry, — 
A  creature  might  forget  to  weep  who  bore 

Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby  ! 
But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 

Thou  mayest  love  on  through  love's  eternity. 

Down  the  Gorge— David  Skaats  Foster 
Before  me,  standing  at  the  craggy  head 

Of  a  great  gorge,  the  wildest,  loveliest  scene 

Of  nature  lies  ;  far  down  in  the  ravine, 
Chdked  with  great  hemlocks,  and  the  yellow  and  red 
Of  birch  and  maple,  like  a  silver  thread. 

A  small  stream  winds  and  widens  to  the  sheen 

Of  a  blue  lake,  that  glassy  and  serene 
With  distance,  at  the  gorge's  mouth  is  spread  ; 
Marked  with  white  farm-house  and  tree-tufted  hill, 

For  miles  beyond,  fields  ploughed  and  green  extend. 
Even  to  the  horizon's  edge,  until. 

Like  pleasant  thought  that  in  a  dream  doth  end, 
The  vista,  grown  more  faint  and  soft  and  still, 

Its  hues,  at  length,  with  heaven's  pale  gray  doth  blend. 

The  Saddest  Hour— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
The  saddest  hour  of  anguish  and  of  loss 

Is  not  that  season  of  supreme  despair 

When  we  can  find  no  least  light  anywhere 
To  gild  the  dread  black  shadow  of  the  cross. 
Not  in  that  luxury  of  sorrow  when 

We  sup  on  salt  of  tears,  and  drink  the  gall 

Of  memories  of  days  beyond  recall— 
Of  lost  delights  that  cannot  come  again. 

But  when  with  eyes  that  are  no  longer  wet. 
We  look  out  on  the  great,  'vide  world  of  men, 

And,  smiling,  lean  toward  a  bright  to-morrow, 
Then  backward  shrink,  with  sudden  keen  regret. 
To  find  that  we  are  lea-r.t.ig  to  forget  : 

Ah  !  then  we  face  the  saddest  hour  of  sorrow. 
«5 


So  Daintily  I  Love  Yon— A.  G.  Bierce 
Did  I  believe  the  angels  soon  would  call 
You,  my  beloved,  to  the  other  shore. 
And  I  should  never  sec  you  any  more, 
I  love  you  so  I  know  that  I  should  fall 
Into  dejection  utterly,  and  all 
Love's  pretty  pageantry,  wherein  we  bore 
Twin  banners  bravely  in  the  tumult's  fore. 
Would  seem  but  shadows  idling  on  a  wall ; 
So  daintily  1  love  you  that  my  love 

Endures  no  rumor  of  the  winter's  breath. 
And  only  blossoms,  for  it  thinks  the  sky 
Forever  gracious,  and  the  stars  al>ove 

Forever  friendly.    E'en  the  thought  of  death 
Were  frost  in  which  its  roses  all  would  die." 

The  First  Kiss  ^Theodore  Watts 
If  only  in  dreams  may  man  be  fully  blest, 

Is  heav'n  a  dream  ?    Is  she  I  claspt  a  dream  ?— 

Or  stood  she  here  even  now  where  dew-drops  gleam 
And  miles  of  furze  shine  golden  down  the  West? 
I  seem  to  clasp  her  still— still  on  my  breast 

Her  bosom  beats — I  see  the  blue  eyes  beam  : — 

I  think  she  kissed  these  lips,  for  now  they  seem 
Scarce  mine  ;  so  hallow'd  of  the  lips  they  press'd 
Yon  thicket's  breath — can  that  be  eglantine  ? 

Those  birds— can  they  be  morning's  choristers  ? 

Can  this  be  earth  ?    Can  these  be  banks  of  furze  ? 
Like  burning  bushes  fired  by  God  they  shine  1 
I  seem  to  know  them,  though  this  body  of  mine 

Passed  into  spirit  at  the  touch  of  hers  ! 

Our  Red  Letter  Days— Frances  R.  Haver  gal 
My  alpine  staff  recalls  each  shining  height. 

Each  pass  of  grandeur  with  rejoicing  gained. 

Carved  with  a  lengthening  record,  self-explained. 
Of  mountain-memories,  sublime  and  bright. 
No  valley-life  but  hath  some  mountain  days. 

Bright  summits  in  the  retrospective  view. 

And  toil-won  passes  to  glad  prospects  new. 
Fair  sun-lit  memories  of  joy  and  and  praise. 

Here  then  inscribe  them,— each  "  red-letter  day  I" 

Forget  not  all  the  sunshine  of  the  way 
By  which  the  Lord  hath  led  thee  ;  answered  prayers 
And  joys  unasked,  strange  blessings,  lifted  cares, 

Grand  promise-echoes  1  Thus  each  page  shall  be 

A  record  of  God's  love  and  faithfulness  to  thee  ! 

August  Noonday— Henry  Tyrrell 
The  murmurings  of  earth  are  quieted  ; 

The  woods  are  still,  the  streamlets  voiceless  glide, 

A  mist  lies  languid  on  the  mountain  side. 
Where  all  the  hot  and  panting  clouds  have  fled 
From  heaven's  infinitude.    The  lily's  head 

Droops  'ncath  the  ardent  gaze  of  summer-tide. 

And  in  the  cooling  shadows  seeks  to  hide 
The  sleepy  flowers  of  the  garden-bed. 
The  air  is  tranced,  and  Nature  lies  a-dreaming  ; 

Even  the  ripples  on  the  lake  that  move 

At  scarce  a  breath  now  are  becalmed.  Above, 
Around,  beneath,  is  but  the  drowsy  seeming 
Of  smoky  skies  and  dim  red  sunlight  streaming. 

All  is  at  rest.    Why  sleepest  thou,  O  Love  ? 
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THE  UNUSUAL— GHOSTLY  SUPERSTITIOUS  AND  QUEER 


Spirit  Telegraphy — From  the  New  Orleans  PUayune 

In  a  previous  issue  some  rudimentary  observations 
were  presented  on  the  subject  of  hypnotism.  It  was  there 
suggested  that  the  power  possessed  by  one  individual  to 
influence  and  subdue  the  will  of  others,  as  is  done  when 
the  hypnotic  state  or  mesmeric  sleep  is  induced  by  one 
person  upon  the  consciousness  of  another,  is  not  due  to 
materia]  conditions,  but  is  a  distinctively  spiritual  act. 
The  ancient  hermitic  philosophers,  such  as  Pythagoras,  and 
after  him  Plato,  taught  that  man  is  spiritual  as  well  as  ma- 
terial. That  his  spiritual  nature  in  all  respects  corresponds 
to  his  physical,  in  the  fact  of  the  possession  of  a  spiritual 
attribute  for  each  physical  quality.  So,  for  instance,  as 
each  individual  has  a  physical  odor  which  is  inhaled  from 
his  material  body  by  which  his  dog  is  enabled  to  distinguish 
him  from  all  other  persons  and  to  track  his  footsteps 
in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  so  also  docs  there  emanate 
from  the  spirit  of  each  individual  an  aura,  a  spiritual  odor 
which  is  ixrculiar,  personal  and  characteristic  to  each. 
This  is  a  doctrine  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  declaration 
of  the  Apostle  who  taught  that  man  had  a  natural  body 
and  a  spiritual  body.  This  scriptural  aura  or  emanation 
was  denominated  by  the  philosophers  the  "astral  "  or  stellar 
light,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  luminous  and  visible  to 
the  spiritual  sight  in  a  corresponding  relation  with  the  sight 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  is  visible  to  the  physical  sight 
Thus,  it  appears,  that  there  is  to  each  individual  a  material 
body,  which  is  visible  and  tangible  to  the  physical  senses, 
and  at  the  same  time  every  individual  possesses  a  spiritual 
body,  which  is  discoverable  by  the  spiritual  perceptions. 
By  these  means  it  is  taught  that  persons  may  know  each 
other  spiritually.  When  an  individual  emits  a  spiritual 
odor  or  aura  this  may  make  an  agreeable  impression  on  the 
spiritual  perceptions  of  another,  or  the  effect  may  be,  on 
the  other  hand,  unpleasing  and  repulsive.  People  with  no 
actual  knowledge  of  each  other  may  be  inspired  with  love 
or  hate  at  the  very  first  meeting  because  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  spiritual  perceptions.  We  call  this  "  intui- 
tion,'' or  jumping  at  conclusions  without  the  intervention 
of  reason  or  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  really  the  logical  results 
of  spiritual  recognition.  Souls  may  thus  telegraph  to  each 
other  and  exchange  intelligence  before  the  physical  senses 
can  perform  the  function  of  perceptive  investigation  and 
the  reason  take  cognizance  of  any  facts  presented.  If  the 
spiritual  faculties  be  able  to  communicate  intelligence  with- 
out material  contact  of  persons,  they  have  power  to  trans- 
mit information  to  the  greatest  distances  and  without 
regard  to  distance.  When  the  electric  telegraph  was  first 
invented  it  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  have  two  wires 
to  complete  the  circuit.  One  wire  was  to  convey  the  cur- 
rent to  its  destination,  the  other  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
l>oint  of  departure.  Now  one  wire  only  is  required,  the 
return  of  the  current  being  effected  through  space  or 
through  the  body  of  the  earth.  The  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  project  an  electric  impulse  without 
the  use  of  any  wire.  It  is  just  this  which  the  spirit  is  capa- 
ble of  doing;  It  can  project  an  impression  into  the  mind 
of  an  individual  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  or  it  can 
summon  that  person  into  its  own  presence.  We  force  peo- 
ple to  think  of  us — that  is,  we  project  our  personality  into 
their  consciousness.  They  operate  in  the  same  manner  on 
us.  How  often,  without  suggestion  or  apparent  reason, 
people  far  distant  appear  suddenly  in  our  mental  presence. 
The  image  may  be  of  one  who  commands  love  and  sym- 


pathy or  of  one  who  only  excites  loathing  and  hate-  The 
strongest  will  and  the  most  intense  spirituality  will  always 
impress  weaker  and  inferior  natures.  Whether  this  power 
is  exerted  for  good  or  evil  makes  no  difference  ;  the  power 
exists,  and  unfortunately  is  often  used  for  the  worst  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  are 
mentally  weak  or  morally  cowards.  Strong  spirits  may 
wrestle  with  each  other,  but  the  weaker  must  succumb. 
Those  which  submit  to  be  deluded  by  the  juggling  arts  of 
mountebanks  and  pretenders  arc  feeble  to  a  pitiable  degree 
or  depraved  to  a  point  of  the  lowest  degradation. 

Reformation  in  Ghosts —  The  Philadelphia  Press 
"He  who  would  arrive  at  fairy  land   most  face  the  phantoms." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  a  remarkable  change  in 
ghosts  has  been  effected  by  modern  science.  The  reader 
of  current  literature  is  well  aware  that  they  have  not  been 
exterminated,  for  imaginative  writers  find  the  employment 
of  supernatural  machinery  as  effective  as  ever.  Even  the 
matter-of-fact  journalist  knows  the  value  of  a  ghost,  and 
the  members  of  the  Psychical  Society  have  a  double  por- 
tion of  the  old  belief?  The  ghost  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is,  however,  very  different  from  those  of  an  earlier 
date.  He  has  left  off  almost  all  of  his  old  fantastic  tricks, 
and  taken  on  a  polish  suitable  to  his  time.  In  the  most 
recently  published  volume  of  ghost  stories  the  most  import- 
ant apparition,  and  the  one  which  will  probably  seem  the 
most  real  to  nine-tenths  of  the  readers,  is  the  soul  of  the 
young  gentleman  afflicted  with  the  early  English  cult, 
which  is  tied  to  earth  by  a  yearning  for  bric-a-brac.  It 
hovers  over  the  remaining  cups  of  a  set  of  blue  china 
which  the  youth  had  been  unable  to  complete  before  his 
death.  In  another  story  the  obliging  spirit  of  a  lover  quit 
his  body  during  sleep,  in  order  to  remove  the  anxiety  of  a 
fair  but  fretting  widow,  who  fears  he  has  been  drowned. 
These  are  fair  examples  of  the  kind  of  ghost  story  which 
receives  the  most  general  credence.  One  exhibits  the 
ghostly  tendency  to  linger  around  the  scenes  of  pursuits 
which  have  become  a  passion.  The  other  is  an  exagger- 
ated example  of  a  telepathy.  One  feature  of  the  new 
ghost  is  his  singular  indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  bones. 
He  never  seems  to  care  whether  they  are  left  to  bleach  on 
the  mountain  side,  cast  into  the  sea,  burned  or  buried. 
Yet  that  used  to  be  his  chief  solicitude.  D'Israeli,  in  the 
second  series  of  his  "Curiosities  of  Literature,"  describes 
this  trait  with  his  usual  care  and  exactitude.  He  says  : 
"  Bodies,  corrupted  in  their  graves,  have  arisen,  particularly 
the  murdered  ;  for  murderers  are  apt  to  bury  their  victims 
in  a  slight  and  hasty  manner.  Their  salts,  exhaled  in 
vapor  by  means  of  their  fermentations,  have  arranged 
themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  formed  those 
phantoms  which  at  night  have  often  terrified  the  passing 
spectator,  as  authentic  history  witnesses.  They  have 
opened  the  grave  of  the  phantom  and  discovered  the 
bleeding  corpse  beneath ;  hence  it  is  astonishing  how 
many  ghosts  may  be  seen  at  night  after  the  recent  battle 
standing  over  their  corpses."  A  field  of  the  dead,  dot- 
ted with  sentinel  specters,  is  an  idea  on  which  the  im- 
agination may  run  riot.  Some  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
ghosts  were  highly  useful  and  convenient.  The  obliging 
specter  of  the  miser  was  often  unable  to  wing  its  way 
to  Hades  until  it  disclosed  to  some  one  the  hiding-place 
of  his  hoard.  On  some  of  the  Pacific  islands  the  ghosts 
or  dead  buccaneers  watched  patiently  for.years  till  some 
one  came  to  remove  the  buried  treasure.    Then,  what  a 
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number  of  secret  cabinets  have  been  unlocked,  important 
papers  found,  hidden  deeds  laid  bare,  and  crime  detected 
by  the  aid  of  ghosts !  These  offices  they  have  ceased  to 
perform.  The  phantom  has  also  become  much  less 
revengeful.  Of  old,  murdered  men  could  not  sleep  in 
their  graves  until  they  had  instigated  somebody  to  revenge. 
This  was  distinctly  inconvenient,  for  the  spirits  had  no  dis- 
cretion. They  thought  nothing  of  choosing  the  most 
peaceable-minded  men  to  execute  their  bloody  behests, 
and  it  was  very  awkward  for  a  quiet  man  to  be  placed  in 
the  dilemma  of  being  either  exposed  to  the  reproaches  of 
a  respected  ghost  or  of  committing  a  crime  quite  opjwscd 
to  his  usual  habits.  It  was  probably  the  injustice  of  the 
case  that  brought  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  these  apparitions  and  ghosts  of  departed  persons  are 
not  the  wandering  souls  of  men,  but  the  unquiet  walks  of 
devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us  into  mischief,  blood 
and  villainy  ;  instilling  and  stealing  our  hearts  that  the 
blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in  their  graves,  but  wander 
solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the  world."  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
comforting  to  reflect  that  in  our  time  the  emissaries  of 
Satan  have  other  employment  than  that  of  parading  about 
under  the  mask  of  dead  men  revivified.  It  is  a  belief  of 
long  standing  that  good  or  evil  spirits  may  enter  into  a 
corpse.    The  lines  in  the  Ancient  Mariner  are  familiar — 

Start  not,  thou  wedding  guest  ! 
Tns  not  the  soul*  of  these  deed  men 
Thai  to  their  corses  came  again. 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest. 

No  wonder  that  those  who  shared  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
belief  carefully  avoided  after  night-fall  cemeteries,  churches, 
charnel-houses  and  other  dormitories  of  the  dead,  where 
imps  of  hell,  clothed  in  the  fleshly  habiliments  of  men,  held 
nocturnal  revelry.  Burns  seems  to  have  thought  that, 
while  the  devils  danced,  the  dead  men  held  the  candle  : 

Coffins  stood  ronnd  like  open  presses. 
That  show'd  the  dead  In  their  last  dresses  ; 
And  by  some  derilith  contraip  slight, 
Each  in  his  cauld  band  held  a  light. 

Another  marked  difference  between  the  old  ghost  and 
the  wraith  of  to-day  is  that  the  latter  is  voiceless.  The 
earlier  gibbered  and  moaned.  In  bare,  lonely  woods,  in 
haunted  church  and  castle  they  shrieked  and  screamed. 
We  have  heard  of  ghosts  that  moaned  and  sang ;  a  few 
have  played  musical  instruments.  In  the  black  plantation 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  Bella  Brown  killed  her  baby 
and  then  hanged  herself,  you  might  hear — so  the  peasants 
used  to  say— on  windy  nights,  when  the  rotten  boughs 
were  hurled  down,  and  the  dead  leaves  sent  flying  like 
hounds  in  full  cry.  first  the  cry  of  the  phantom  child,  then 
the  lullaby  of  its  phantom  mother.  No  one  would  go  there 
after  dark,  not  even  Will,  the  poacher,  who,  though  he  was 
reputed  to  fear  neither  man  nor  devil,  cautiously  skirted 
the  wood  at  a  safe  distance,  with  his  limping  dog  cowering 
at  his  heels.  All  those  wild,  turbulent,  restless  spirits  are 
laid  forever.  Such  wraiths  as  do  appear  merely  look  in  as 
they  are  passing — to  put  the  fact  in  a  familiar  way — to  let 
us  know  they  are  going.  The  best  authenticated  stories 
arc  those  of  spirits  which,  while  far  away  from  home,  arc 
compelled  at  short  notice  to  quit  for  ghost-land.  Instead 
of  going  direct,  one  will  sometimes  call  round  by  the  house 
of  a  dear  friend,  a  lover  or  a  brother,  enter  the  room  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  thicken  out  of  mist  into  a  resem- 
blance to  the  familiar  form,  then  with  a  long  mournful  gaze 
pass  out  again  to  pursue  the  mystic  journey.  This  gentle, 
harmless  shadow  is  all  that  remains  of  the  stern,  sleepless, 
vindictive  ghost  who  could  never  be  quiet  till  his  secrets 
were  told  or  he  had  had  his  revenge  or  burial,  but  who  now 


is  interred  in  that  grave-yard  of  romance  where  lie  the 
fauns  and  "satyrs,  and  brownies,  elves  and   fairies,  the 
witches  and  warlocks,  the  hobgoblins  and  fiends,  who  made 
the  air  round  our  forefathers  thick  with  fear  and  mystery. 
The  Dramatic  Ft  tick  for  l.uck-N.  V.  World 

Georgia  Cayvan,  who  has  been  playing  "  The  Wife  "  at 
the  Lyceum  all  the  season  and  who  went  to  San  Francisco 
the  other  night  with  Frohman's  company,  is  another  actress 
who  believes  in  superstition.  She  carries  an  odd  sort 
of  fetich  about  with  her  which  she  believes  in  with  all 
her  might  and  attributes  "  The  Wife's "  success  to  her 
having  worn  it  every  night  of  the  long  run.  It  is  a  voudoo 
charm  given  her  in  New  Orleans  when  she  was  playing 
"  May  Blossom  "  there  four  years  ago  by  an  old  mulatto 
who  kept  the  rooms  where  she  boarded.  It  is  a  tiny,  red- 
silk  bag,  filled  with  the  chopped  hair  of  a  black  dog,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  the  dried  eyes  of  a  lizard  and  the  nails  of  a 
wildcat,  which  combination  is  the  most  powerful  charm 
known  to  voudooism,  and  will  not  only  bring  you  luck  if 
worn  around  the  neck,  but  if  placed  under  the  door-sill  of 
your  enemy's  house  will  cause  him  to  waste  away  and  pine 
to  death.  All  actors  and  actresses  have  some  sort  of  fetich 
for  luck.  Bernhardt's  belt  of  medals  she  wears  whenever 
the  costume  will  permit,  and  when  it  doesn't  she  wears  it 
underneath  and  even  sleeps  in  it.  Napoleon  III.  gave  it 
to  her,  and  he  had  it  of  Abdallah  Bey.  Tern-  has  a  mys- 
terious little  bottle,  sealed  with  a  leaden  seal.  No  one 
knows  what  it  contains,  but  she  carries  it  always  in  her 
pocket.  Mary  Anderson  wears  a  string  of  pearls  around 
her  neck  most  of  the  time,  and  when  the  costume  necessi- 
tates its  removal  she  wraps  it  about  her  wrist. 

Strange  Facet  in  the  Dark — St.  James's  Gazette 

Some  months  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  monthly 
reviews  a  paper  on  "The  Visions  of  Sane  Persons  "  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Galton.  In  this  article  that  distinguished 
writer  brought  forward  some  cases  which  he  seemed  to 
think  remarkable,  of  persons  who  when  they  were  in  the 
dark  saw  strange  apparitions.  Not  that  these  persons  im- 
agined that  what  filled  their  vision  existed  anywhere  out 
of  it.  But  these  phantoms  had  all  the  appearance  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  were  certainly  not  produced  by  any 
effort  of  memory  or  imagination,  but  quite  involuntarily. 
One  lady  told  how  she  used  to  see  in  this  way,  from  time 
to  time,  showers  of  red  roses,  which  presently  turned  into  a 
flight  of  golden  speckles  or  spangles  ;  the  roses  being  pre- 
sented to  her  vision  as  distinctly  as  real  flowers  in  broad 
day  might  be.  (And  not  only  so,  but  the  lady  says  she 
used  to  smell  their  perfume  too ;  but  there's  nothing  like 
that  in  my  own  experience.)  And  there  were  stories  of 
faces  seen  in  the  dark  in  like  manner :  not  pictures  in  the 
memory,  but  seemingly  standing  off  upon  the  air  for  the 
eye  to  gaze  upon,  and  coming  and  going  as  with  a  will  and 
purpose  of  their  own.  What  struck  me  most  about  all  this 
when  I  read  it  was  that  Mr.  Galton  should  think  it  strange 
enough  to  lay  before  the  world  as  a  curiosity.  For  all  my 
life  I  had  myself  been  familiar  with  phantoms  of  this  kind, 
and,  without  much  thought  about  the  matter,  had  assumed 
that  many  if  not  most  other  people  were  equally  at  home 
with  them.  The  golden  spangles  I  too  used  to  sec  when  I 
was  a  child  ;  only  instead  of  turning  into  showers  of  roses, 
in  my  vision  they  were  transformed  into  flocks  of  sheep 
running  rapidly  down  hill,  as  in  a  distant  landscape. 
When  the  sheep  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  they  faded 
into  the  darkness ;  and  then  the  tiny  bright  yellow 
spangles  appeared  at  the  top  again,  to  be  again  transformed. 
There  was  not  much  interest  in  that,  however ;  though  I 
dare  say,  since  Mr.  Galton  thinks  so,  that  as  a  visual  illu- 
sion it  was  curious.    But  as  to  the  faces  that  appear  to  my 
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vision  in  the  dark,  that  is  another  matter.  After  having 
been  haunted  by  them  in  a  civil,  quiet  way  for  many  years, 
I  still  find  them  very  interesting  indeed.  These  faces  are 
never  seen  except  when  the  eyelids  are  closed,  and  they 
have  always  an  apparent  distance  of  four  or  five  feet. 
Though  they  seem  living  enough,  and  not  mere  pictures  or 
reflections,  they  look  through  the  darkness  as  if  traced  in 
chalk  on  a  black  ground.  Color  sometimes  they  have,  but 
the  color  is  very  faint.  Nothing  more  than  a  face  is  ever  seen; 
and  except  for  a  fraction  of  a  moment,  perhaps,  not  all  the 
face  at  one  time.  Occasionally  some  very  strange,  or 
striking,  or  what  is  called  original  face  meets  our  view  and 
excites  our  wonder.  Now  my  faces  in  the  dark  are  all  of 
that  character.  As  I  look  at  them— for  there  they  are, 
plain  to  be  looked  at — and  ask  myself  who  was  ever  like 
that  ?  I  find  no  answer  except  in  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  some  historical  or  mythological  personage.  Possibly, 
Blake's  visions  were  some  such  faces  as  these,  presented  to 
his  eyes  in  broad  daylight ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may 
have  been  so,  because  his  wonderful  and  dreadful  drawing, 
"  The  Ghost  of  a  Flea,"  is  precisely  such  a  transcript  as  I 
could  have  made  by  the  score,  had  I  possessed  the  artist's 
skill  and  his  memory  for  transcription.  My  faces  in  the 
dark  are  much  more  often  of  men  than  of  women  ;  they 
are  rarely  quite  agreeable,  but  they  are  all  extremely  in- 
teresting (when  they  can  be  endured),  because  they  look 
like  the  fleeting  embodiments  of  some  passion  or  some 
mood  of  the  mind  ;  usually  not  the  best  of  moods.  There 
are  some  very  noble  faces  among  these  apparitions — I 
rather  mean,  expressive  of  a  great  nobility ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  amongst  them  the  mask  of  pity,  or  love,  or  of 
any  tender  emotion.  Grief  the  most  despairing,  scom, 
pride,  hatred,  greed,  cunning  inquiry,  envious  or  triumph- 
ant mockery — if  Blake  really  did  see  these  faces  in  day- 
light or  in  darkness  he  must  have  had  more  than  his  imag- 
ination to  draw  upon  when  he  depicted  the  passions. 
Rum  Your  Nail  Parings —  The  St.  Louis  Globe 
The  curious  Jewish  tradition  reports  that  Adam  was  en- 
tirely clothed  in  a  hard,  homy  skin,  and  only  lost  it  and 
became  subject  to  evil  spirits  on  losing  Paradise-  The 
nails  are  the  remnants  of  this  dress,  and  whoever  cuts  them 
off,  and  throws  the  cuttings  away,  does  himself  an  injury. 
An  old  Persian  chronicle  says  that  Eve  also  possessed  this 
dress,  and  the  nails  were  left  to  remind  them  of  Paradise. 
The  tradition  that  it  is  wrong  to  throw  the  nail  parings  or 
cuttings  away  is  ancient  and  wide-spread.  The  old  Persian 
Vendidad  asserts  that  the  power  of  the  wicked  Devas  is  in- 
creased when  they  are  cast  away,  and  prescribes  their 
burning  with  certain  rites  and  ceremonies.  Another  old 
'work  says  that  they  must  not  be  cut  off  without  a  prayer, 
or  else  they  become  a  part  of  the  devil's  armor.  The  an- 
cient Edda  of  the  Scandinavians  tells  of  a  great  ship, 
Naglfar,  which  will  appear  at  the  last  day.  It  is  made  of 
dead  men's  nails,  and  parings  should  not  be  thrown  away, 
nor  should  any  one  die  with  unparcd  nails,  "  for  he  who  dies 
so  supplies  material  toward  the  building  of  that  vessel,  which 
gods  and  men  will  wish  were  finished  as  late  as  possible." 
It  is  still  a  point  of  belief  in  Iceland  that  the  nails  must  be 
cut  in  three  pieces,  or  the  devil  will  make  a  ship  of  them. 
A  legend  reports  that  his  satanic  majesty,  in  order  to  injure 
man,  obtains  permission  to  use  the  cuttings  from  the  nails 
when  they  are  left  whole.  The  Jewish  Talmud  of  Babylon 
forbids  the  Jews  to  leave  nail  parings  on  the  ground  for 
fear  of  the  consequences  to  women  passing  over  them. 
They  should  be  burned  or  hidden  away.  Another  old  work 
says  :  "  He  who  burns  the  parings  of  the  nails  is  a  pious 
man  ;  he  who  buries  them  is  equally  so  ;  but  he  who  casts 
them  on  the  ground  is  an  impious  man."    Many  Jews  still 


carefully  burn  or  bury  these  cuttings.  They  are  taken, 
enclosed  between  two  small  bits  of  wood,  and  consumed. 
The  reason  alleged  is  that  the  body  should  be  burned  or 
buried,  and  that  nail  parings,  being  left  above  ground,  the 
soul  of  the  possessor  will  wander  abroad  after  his  death.  In 
Norway  they  are  burned,  or  else  one  will  have  to  gather 
the  pieces  in  an  awful  hurry  on  the  last,  the  judgment  day. 

Somnambulism— Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  in  Century 
Somnambulism,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  seen  when  per- 
sons talk  in  their  sleep.  They  are  plainly  asleep  and 
dreaming  ;  yet  the  connection,  ordinarily  broken,  between 
the  physical  organs  and  the  images  passing  through  the 
mind  is  retained  or  resumed,  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is 
very  common  for  children  to  talk  more  or  less  in  their 
sleep ;  also  many  persons  who  do  not  usually  do  so  are 
liable  to  mutter  if  they  have  ovcr-caten,  or  are  feverish  or 
otherwise  ill.  Slight  movements  are  very  frequent.  Many 
who  do  not  fancy  that  they  have  ever  exhibited  the  germs 
of  somnambulism,  groan,  cry  out,  whisper,  move  the  hand, 
or  foot,  or  head,  plainly  in  connection  with  ideas  passing 
through  the  mind.  From  these  incipient  manifestations  of 
no  importance,  somnambulism  reaches  frightful  intensity 
and  almost  inconceivable  complications.  Somnambulists 
in  this  country  have  recently  perpetrated  murders,  have 
even  killed  their  own  children  ;  they  have  carried  furni- 
ture out  of  houses,  wound  up  clocks,  ignited  conflagra- 
tions. A  carpenter  not  long  since  arose  in  the  night,  went 
into  his  shop,  and  began  to  file  a  saw  ;  but  the  noise  of  the 
operation  awoke  him.  The  extraordinary  feats  of  som- 
nambulists in  ascending  to  the  roofs  of  houses,  threading 
dangerous  places,  and  doing  many  other  things  which  they 
could  not  have  done  while  awake  have  often  been 
described,  and  in  many  cases  made  the  subject  of  close 
investigation.  Formerly  it  was  believed  by  many  that  if 
they  were  not  awakened  they  would  in  process  of  time 
return  to  their  beds,  and  that  there  would  not  be  any 
danger  of  serious  accident  happening  to  them.  This  has 
long  been  proved  false-  Many  have  fallen  out  of  windows 
and  been  killed  ;  and  though  some  have  skirted  the  brink 
of  danger  safely,  the  number  of  accidents  to  sleeping  per- 
sons is  great.  Essays  have  been  written  by  somnambulists. 
A  young  lady,  troubled  and  anxious  about  a  prize  for 
which  she  was  to  compete,  involving  the  writing  of  an 
essay,  arose  from  her  bed  in  sleep  and  wrote  a  paper  upon 
a  subject  upon  which  she  had  not  intended  to  write  when 
awake ;  and  this  essay  secured  for  her  the  prize.  The 
same  person,  later  in  life,  while  asleep  selected  an  obnox- 
ious ]>aper  from  among  several  documents,  put  it  in  a  cup, 
and  set  fire  to  it.  She  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  trans- 
action in  the  morning.  Intellectual  work  has  sometimes 
been  done  in  ordinary  dreams  not  attended  by  somnam- 
bulism. The  composition  of  the  "  Kubla  Khan "  by 
Coleridge  while  asleep,  and  of  the  "  Devil's  Sonata,"  by 
Tartini,  are  paralleled  in  a  small  way  frequently.  Public 
speakers  often  dream  out  discourses ;  and  there  is  a  clergy- 
man now  residing  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State 
who,  many  years  ago,  dreamed  that  he  preached  a  power- 
ful sermon  upon  a  certain  topic,  and  delivered  that  ident- 
ical discourse  the  following  Sunday  with  great  effect. 

A  sculptor  once  showed  a  visitor  his  studio.  It  was  full 
of  gods.  One  was  very  curious.  The  face  was  concealed 
by  being  covered  with  hair,  and  there  were  wings  to  each 
foot.  "  What  is  its  name  ? "  said  the  spectator.  "  Oppor- 
tunity," was  the  reply.  "  Why  is  his  face  hidden  ? " 
"  Because  men  seldom  know  him  when  he  comes  to  them." 
"  Why  has  he  wings  upon  his  feet  ? "  "  Because  he  is 
soon  gone,  and  once  gone  he  cannot  be  overtaken." 
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HIS  LAST  MARRIAGE  FEE — A  LOVE  STORY* 


Some  years  ago,  when  marriage  licenses  had  to  be  paid 
for,  the  Marylanders  and  Virginians  rode  across  the  nar- 
row frontier  in  the  valley  and  were  married  for  nothing  in 
Pennsylvania.  Of  course,  they  gave  something  to  the 
preacher  for  his  trouble.  The  consequence  was  that  all 
the  preachers  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  line  became  as 
lean  as  geese,  and  the  preachers  across  the  line  in  Penn- 
sylvania grew  as  fat  as  turkey  gobblers.  But  there  was 
one  preacher  near  Waynesboro'  who  did  not  grow  fat. 
Garrick  Howton,  who  did  the  largest  business,  became 
leaner  and  leaner  the  faster  he  married  people.  He  was 
too  mean,  the  people  said,  to  enjoy  life  like  a  good  Meth- 
odist itinerant  or  a  rubicund  priest.  No  chicken  coops 
were  agitated  at  his  approach.  No  little  pigs  squealed  and 
got  under  their  anxious  mammas  when  Garrick  leaned  over 
the  sty  and  surveyed  them. 

Nobody  knew  just  what  sect  or  church  Garrick  belonged 
to  there  where  everybody  was  his  own  theologian. 

He  called  his  church  The  Zionskites  and  was  the  only 
one  of  it — the  bishop  indeed — except  his  son,  Wcaslcy 
Howton,  whom  he  called  "  the  deacon." 

The  church  building  did  not  exist,  though  branches  of 
The  Zionskite  body  were  said  to  be  "  furder  west"  by 
both  the  bishop  and  the  deacon. 

Inquisitive  people  hinted  that  there  never  would  have 
been  as  many  as  two  Zionskites  except  for  the  fat  marriage 
fees  which  were  to  be  had  along  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ; 
and  that  Bishop  Garrick  Howton  only  ordained  his  son 
Weaslcy  into  the  priesthood  reluctantly  that  he  might  occa- 
sionally take  some  recreation  himself  and  not  miss  any 
runaway  couples  which  should  arrive  between  midnight 
and  morning. 

All  people  far  or  near  understood  that  the  Howtons 
would  marry  anybody,  the  delivery  of  the  certificate  being 
conditional  on  the  payment  of  the  fee  ;  and  pains  were 
taken  to  impress  strangers  that  in  The  Zionskites  discipline 
the  certificate  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  itself. 

A  story  was  started  and  grew  that  old  Howton  married 
children  for  the  sake  of  his  fees. 

This  story  came  up  from  sorrowing  and  broken-hearted 
parents  in  Virginia  and  from  the  rich  manors  and  hamlets 
of  Frederick  in  Maryland  The  i'ennsylvanians  never  veri- 
fied these  reports  because  it  was  none  of  their  business. 

That  was  the  golden  age,  when  the  people  of  every  Stale 
did  to  the  people  of  every  other  State  just  what  they 
pleased,  and  the  boundary  line  made  outrage  justice  or 
simplicity  criminal. 

Nobody  crossed  the  line  to  call  Bishop  Howton  to  ac- 
count. All  licensed  clergyman  could  marry  ;  the  bishop 
had  a  license  signed  by  the  deacon,  his  son,  and  the  son 
had  a  license  signed  by  the  bishop  of  "  The  Zionskite 
Purified  Order,  Garrick  Howton,  First  Templefungus." 

If  any  preacher  of  a  large  church  dared  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  he  was  told  that  there  had  been  a  "  laying  on 
of  hands,"  and  this  sent  him  to  the  right-about,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  cruel  insinuation  that  his  sole  motive  in  ques- 
tioning "  liberty  of  conscience  "  had  been  envy  and  covet- 
ousncss  of  Bishop  Howton's  marriage  fees. 

Still,  that  idea  of  marrying  children  to  designing  men 
had  a  bad  sound.  It  gave  a  superstitious  name  to  Bishop 
Howton's  "  parsonage."  The  runaway  slaves  from  the  old 
slave  States  knew  and  avoided  that  house,  for  they  remem- 
bered how  little  Missy  This  or  That  had  been  spirited  away 

*  Oorge  Alfred  Townsend,  in  the  Rahimore  Home  Journal. 


by  a  reckless  cousin  or  a  designing  overseer  and  made  a 
wife  in  her  early  teens  by  "dat  bad  ole  Bishop  Howton." 

"  If  we  could  only  get  at  him  !  "  was  muttered  in  many 
a  proud,  awed,  humiliated  homestead  along  the  Shcnandoan 
or  the  Monocacy. 

But  they  could  not  get  at  him  for  the  same  reason  he 
could  not  get  at  them  nor  interfere  with  their  privileges  and 
abuses.  We  had  no  common  country  ;  we  were  inviolable 
States  secure  in  our  own  venerable  violations. 

As  time  advanced  Bishop  Howton  became  a  widower, 
and  his  mind  was  set  on  marrying  again. 

It  may  have  been  the  example  of  marrying  children 
under  age,  torn  from  their  parents  by  their  own  disobedient 
impulses  or  the  powerful  sinister  influence  of  man,  or  it  may 
have  been  the  childish  beauty  of  Eunice  Howton,  his  dis- 
tant relative,  which  doomed  her  to  become  the  bishop's 
wife  when  she  should  be  old  enough  to  receive  his  orders 
and  not  bring  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  down  upon  his 
head.    The  bishop  bided  his  time. 

Eunice  was  hardly  fifteen,  a  slender,  gray-eyed  blonde, 
whose  feet,  touch  the  ground  as  they  would,  turned  into 
lines  of  grace,  and  music  seemed  to  be  playing  as  she 
walked  or  moved,  to  such  harmonics  did  she  bend  ;  while 
in  the  action  of  her  head  upon  her  delicate  neck  and  even 
in  the  motion  of  her  lips  there  appeared  to  be  violin  music 
whistled  by  her  spirit  as  the  upland  zephyrs  played  upon  it 
and  her  heart  desired  to  dance. 

The  country  people  said  that  this  was  because  her  mother 
had  been  an  actress  and  a  dancer. 

Somewhere  back  in  the  undiscerned  past  and  vagueness 
of  a  larger  world  it  was  said  that  Bishop  Howton  had  been 
a  show  manager  and  that  his  orphan  cousin  had  married  a 
French  dancer  who  was  in  his  strolling  company. 

This  cousin  had  been  left  to  Garrick,  who  had  kept  him 
down  and  nearly  starved  him,  repressing  his  spirits  by  an 
avarice  and  superstition  which  lay  across  each  other,  and 
finally  retired  Garrick  from  the  show  business  a  complete 
failure,  while  his  ward,  set  free  by  matrimony,  made  a  nice 
little  fortune  keeping  a  dancing  academy  with  his  wife. 

When  the  parents  died,  something  of  the  husband's  in- 
herited tenets  caused  him  to  repent,  though  he  had  never 
done  anything  bad,  and  in  the  weakness  of  dying  he  gave 
his  child  to  his  relative  to  be  her  trustee  and  the  trustee  of 
a  respectable  little  fortune. 

The  poor  dancing  teacher  thought  the  word  "bishop'* 
covered  a  regenerate  heart. 

The  bishop  was  merely  a  capitalist  in  marriage  fees. 

This  is  considered  reasonable  humility. 

Some  of  the  schoolboys  called  him  Old  Yoke-fi-noki,  be- 
cause he  yoked  so  many  couples. 

What  education  he  had  picked  up  avarice  and  illiterate  as- 
sociations had  chased  out  of  his  head  ;  like  an  old  country 
Dutchman,  he  could  spell  joists  for  his  bam  joyce  and  talk 
about  the  breechman  on  his  horse  when  he  meant  breeching. 

As  time  advanced  Garrick  grew  deeply  in  love  with 
Eunice,  and  forgot  to  give  spiritual  restraint  to  his  son. 

"  At  seventeen  sharp,"  old  Garrick  Howton  often  re- 
peated to  himself,  looking  at  Eunice  with  the  threefold 
passions  of  love,  avarice  and  superstition. 

Often  when  an  old  man  falls  in  love  it  seems  to  him  like 
holiness,  when  it  is  only  foolishness. 

In  that  way  Garrick  threw  himself  back  into  his  natural 
state  before  he  became  an  avaricious  scoundrel,  or  a  self- 
fnghtened  hypocrite.    He  got  to  believing  in  the  religion 
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he  practiced  upon.  He  feared  night  solitude  and  ghosts. 
He  believed  that  his  monstrous  |«ssion  was  a  sacrifice  on 
his  part  for  the  sake  of  securing  Eunice's  soul. 

"  I  should  be  the  devil's  prize  without  her,"  mused  Gar- 
rick  Howton.  "  The  children  I  have  tied  in  wedlocks  of 
despair,  the  unformed  souls  I  have  manacled  to  selfish 
fiends,  the  headstrong  schoolgirls  I  have  made  the  legal 
slaves  of  hideous  skinflints,  and  who  have  in  a  few  months 
awaked  to  everlasting  repentance  and  horror,  would  troop 
into  iny  lonely  home  amongst  these  mountains  and  drive 
me  crazy  with  their  curses.  I  should  go  mad  !  But 
Eunice,  Eunice,  she  will  guard  my  door  and  warm  my  heart 
and  bring  other  angels  like  her  from  Heaven  to  my 
relief  and  comfort." 

It  was  plain  that  the  hypocritical  old  bishop  was  becom- 
ing slightly  hysterical. 

Wcaslcy  Howton  had  been  notified  by  his  father  that  he 
must  go  West  and  establish  his  own  congregation  of  the 
peculiar  Zionskitcs. 

He  was  sent  to  the  garret  to  study  discipline  and  thor- 
oughly contemplate  the  Scriptures. 

One  day  Eunice  stole  up  into  the  garret,  while  the  bishop 
was  marrying  a  one-eyed  man  of  sixty  to  a  mountain  maid 
of  eighteen,  and  she  met  a  different  scene  there  from  the 
penance  and  prayer  she  had  expected. 

Weasley  was  rigged  out  in  a  suit  of  theatrical  clothes 
taken  from  Eunice's  parents'  trunks,  and  was  executing  a 
wild  and  fantastic  jig. 

The  bishop  had  told  Eunice  that  in  the  said  trunks  was 
the  devil's  wardrobe.  The  young  people  locked  the  door 
and  examined  the  wardrobe  thoroughly. 

What  places  are  garrets  for  rain  and  love  !  How  it 
drops  upon  the  roof  !  How  it  goes  pit-a-pat  in  the  heart  ? 
How  the  heart  is  raining  suddenly  through  the  eyes  and  the 
roof  is  beating  with  the  palpitations  of  the  wind  ! 

Old  men  seldom  go  to  garrets.  Bad  old  men  like  Gar- 
rick  Howton  never  do. 

Next  week  Weasley  Howton  was  to  start  for  Indiana, 
and  be  an  apostle  on  the  Wabash. 

His  trunk  was  packed  and  his  ticket  for  the  stage  was  to 
be  paid  for  over  the  great  National  road  from  Hagcrs- 
town  to  the  far  West. 

"  Fifty  dollars  fare  !  "  exclaimed  the  bishop,  as  he  walked 
his  upper  porch  ;  "  what  a  sum  of  money  !  But  the  next 
week  it  shall  be  made  up  out  of  Eunice's  fortune,  which 
will  then  be  mine,  with  her  fadeless  beauty,  till  death  do 
us  part.   The  rascal  !'* 

As  he  looked,  there  came  a  cloud  of  dust  up  the  Lei- 
tersburg  road  from  the  south,  where  somebody  was  driving 
hard— somebody  in  a  desperate  hurry. 

"  It  looks  like  a  runaway  couple,"  exclaimed  Garrick 
Howton,  reaching  for  his  eye-glasses.  But  the  shade  of 
the  North  mountains,  where  the  sun  was  going  down,  put 
a  belt  of  blackness  upon  the  landscape,  like  the  moon's 
total  eclipse.  When  the  sound  of  the  wheels  came  to  the 
door  and  Garrick  heard  a  knock,  he  descended  and  found 
a  strange  man  in  the  parlor,  which  had  no  lights. 

"  Sare,"  the  stranger  said,  "  I  have  ze  honair  to  say  zat 
I  am  in  loave.  But  ze  lady  is  too  leetle  ;  she  have  not  ze 
grand  age-  It  will  be  all  ze  same  ;  because  she  loaves  me 
and  her  fathair  have  so  much  shame  he  nevair  will  say 
nothing.  I  give  you  fifty  dollaire  to  make  me  her  hus- 
band at  once,  sare  !  " 

"  Fifty  dollars  ! "  the  bishop's  avaricious  heart  responded. 
*'  It  is  Weasley's  whole  fare.  The  good  demon  must  have 
sent  this  man  here." 

Then  the  business  piety  returning,  the  bishop  spoke 
aloud  and  most  unctuously  : 


"  What  are  the  names  of  the  parties  ?  Marriage,  my 
brother,  the  Apostle  says,  is  honorable  in  all — Hebrews 
xiii.  4.    I  see  not  that  it  may  not  be  honorable  in  thee." 

"  Ze  names  are  on  certificates  we  have  filled.  Zc  fee  I 
pay  you  is  extraordinaire,  monsieur.  For  ze  fifty  dollaire 
we  make  two  demands :  Au  prtmiere,  zat  you  marry  ze 
bride  veiled  !  Au  second,  zat  you  sign  two  certificates  for 
us,  to  protect  ze  lady  and  moi  meme." 

"  The  age  of  the  bride  ? "  asked  Garrick  Howton. 

"  What  mattair  zat  ?  You  have  made  ze  wife  at  fourteen, 
many  a  time.  My  bride  is  sixteen,  saire.  Come,  ze 
money  !    Here  is  ze  money." 

He  felt  the  bankbill  in  his  hand  and  it  dried  up  his  com- 
punctions of  heart ;  he  felt  a  quill  put  in  his  fingers  and 
the  stranger,  with  something  like  a  fusee,  made  a  flame 
that  contained  brimstone  and  seemed  yellow  and  blue. 

"  Eternally  be  mine,  as  zis  papair  you  sign,"  the  strange 
man  exclaimed—"  I  mean  ze  lady  child,  ze  lady,  parbleu." 

The  voice  had  a  deep  sepulchral  tone  in  it,  and  by  the 
foreboding  flame,  Garrick  saw  a  person  whose  forehead 
was  all  in  patches,  with  French  mustaches  under  his  nose 
and  blackened  eyebrows  drawn  nearly  through  the  temples 
to  the  edge  of  a  colorless,  inky  wig. 

"  You  must  give  me  some  name,"  spoke  the  bishop,  as  he 
signed,  "although  I  cannot  read  by  such  a  light." 

"  I  am  ze  Marquis  Bellsbulb." 

"  Bring  in  the  lady  ! " 

Low  laughter  seemed  to  be  circling  around  the  apart- 
ment as  the  uniting  words  were  said  by  the  bishop's  falter- 
ing and  frightened  tongue. 

Loud  laughter  broke  from  the  carriage  windows  as  the 
scoundrel  drove  away. 

"  Here,  Weasley  I  Eunice  !  Lights  '.  Lights  !  "  ex- 
claimed old  Garrick  Howton.  "  I  have  got  my  last  mar- 
riage fee." 

No  voice  replied  ;  the  dark  mountains  through  the  win- 
dows showed  bridal  wreaths  of  stars  upon  their  forbidding 
brows,  like  the  awful  presence  of  the  marquis  who  had  but 
now  departed  with  childhood's  purity  in  his  false  black 
eyes  and  wig. 

The  bishop  took  fire  and  lighted  a  candle.  He  saw  a 
paper  lying  upon  the  floor  with  his  signature  to  it.  He 
read  with  horror  that  he  acknowledged  the  sale  of  his  soul 
to  Beelzebub  for  a  thousand  years. 

"Ha  !  ha  !  "  he  cried,  "Satan  has  dropped  the  contract 
he  entrapped  me  to  sign.    To  the  fire — to  the  fire  with  it !" 

A  voice  seemed  to  sound  from  the  garret  on  the  wailing 
of  the  wind. 

"  You  signed  two  such  certificates.    You  have  married 
Eunice  to  the  devil." 

"  Father,"  cried  Weasley  Howton  next  morning,  "  Eu- 
nice is  not  to  be  found.  Will  you  forgive  her  if  she  has 
married— if  she  has  married  me  ?  " 

Bishop  Howton  lay  on  the  floor  dead 

Franklin  :  Dost  thou  love  life  ?  Then  do  not  squander 
time  ;  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 

Bishop  Home  :  Cheerfulness  is  the  daughter  of  employ- 
ment, and  1  have  known  a  man  to  come  home  in  high 
spirits  from  a  funeral,  merely  because  he  had  the  exclusive 
and  uninterrupted  management  of  it. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret,"  said  William  Wirt  to  his 
daughter.  ".  The  way  to  make  yourself  pleasing  to  others 
is  to  show  that  you  care  for  them.  This  is  the  spirit  that 
gives  to  your  time  of  life  its  sweetest  charms.  It  constitutes 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  witchcraft  of  woman.  Let  the 
world  sec  that  your  first  care  is  for  yourself,  and  you  will 
spread  the  solitude  of  the  upas  tree  around  you." 
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FOR  BODILY  REFRESHMENT— GROSS    BUT  MATERIAL 


OtU  to  an  Oyster— (After  Walt  Whitman) 
DlCHLAMYDEOUS  dainty,  bivalvular  beauty, 
Concbiferous  creature,  to  prove  thee  is  duty  ! 
Stranger  from  Chincoteague,  saliferous  stranger, 
Art  thou,  when  1  wallowed,  an  epuoon  ranger? 


Whence  thy  maternity. 
Whence  thy  paternity. 
Whence  thy  fraternity  ? 
Art  thou  nomadic,  or  of  nature  sporadic  ? 
But  mayhap  thou'rt  addicted  to  : 
So! 

In  thy  submergence- 
Excuse  the  divergence — 
This  tup 
Saving  your  | 
Then  proved  thy  ! 
But  annihilation 

w Aits  thec* 
Waiter!    Thia  shell— 
Open  it  well ! 

Succulent  unooxer — there  you  are — you,  air  I 

There  on  the  fork,  as  light  as  a  cork, 

I  raise  thee 

And  praise  thee ! 

Tbou'rt  gone  !    Thy  lot  it  is  tad  ! 

Here,  waiter !    Confound  you.  that  oyster  was  bad  ! 

Points  of  an  Oysttr— Youths'  Companion 

A  writer  in  "  Murray's  Magazine  "  says  that  he  wishes  it 
were  possible  to  tempt  all  his  readers  into  examining  an  oys- 
ter, not  after  dissection,  but  merely  by  turning  its  parts  over 
with  a  toothpick,  and  endeavoring  to  make  out  as  much  of 
its  structure  as  may  without  difficulty  be  seen  ;  for,  insig- 
nificant as  he  may  seem,  the  oyster  has  a  very  complex  or- 
ganization. "I  suppose,"  said  Professor  Huxley,  "that 
when  this  slippery  morsel  glides  along  the  palate,  few  peo- 
ple imagine  that  they  are  swallowing  a  piece  of  machinery 
far  more  complicated  than  a  watch."  Frank  Buckland,  the 
naturalist,  who  seemed  to  love  as  well  as  observe  the  most 
uninviting  specimens  of  nature's  handiwork,  used  to  declare 
that  oysters,  like  horses,  have  their  points.  "  The  points  of 
an  oyster,"  he  says,  "  are  first  the  shape,  which  should  re- 
semble the  petal  of  a  rose-leaf.  Next,  the  thickness  of 
the  shell ;  a  thoroughbred  should  have  a  shell  like  thin 
china.  It  should  also  possess  an  almost  metallic  ring,  and 
a  peculiar  opalescent  luster  on  the  inner  side.  The  hollow 
for  the  animal  should  resemble  an  egg-cup,  and  the  flesh 
should  be  firm,  white  and  nut-like."  There  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  poetry  in  this  description,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  an  oyster  will  surely 
inspire  one  with  an  added  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
little  creature.  During  the  summer  months  oysters  become 
"  sick,"  and  arc  then  out  of  season.  But  if  a  sick  oyster  be 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  would  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  slimy  substance,  which,  first  white  and  then  colored, 
is  composed  of  little  eggs.  It  is  said  that  the  number  fur- 
nished by  a  single  animal  varies  from  82,000  to  »76,ooo. 
On  some  fine,  hot  day,  the  mother  oyster  opens  her  shell, 
and  the  little  ones  escape  from  it,  like  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
They  arc  provided  with  swimming  organs  composed  of 
delicate  cilia,  and  by  means  of  these  they  enjoy  for  a  few 
days  an  active  existence.  As  middle  age  creeps  upon 
them,  they  become  fixed  and  stationary,  and  very  soon 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  declare,  like  the  wise 
oyster  of  the  poem,  that  they 

"  Do  not  chose 
To  leave  the  oyaler  bed." 

The  oyster's  food  consists  of  such  minute 


float  freely  in  the  water,  a  constant  current  made  by  tiny 
hairs  sweeping  unsuspecting  minutue  into  its  slit-like 
mouth.  It  does  not  lead  an  untroubled  existence. 
Sponges  tunnel  in  its  shell,  dog-whelks  bore  neat  holes  in  it 
and  suck  its  juices,  and  the  star-fish  waits  for  it  to  gape,  and 
then  inserts  an  insinuating  finger  in  its  home.  But  the 
young  oyster  is  exposed  to  still  greater  dangers  during  its 
period  of  active  life.  It  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  yields  readily  to  an  inclement  season.  It  is  a  savory 
morsel  and  likely  to  be  snapped  up  by  some  marine  monstct , 
and  when  it  would  fain  settle  down,  a  current  is  likely  to 
sweep  it  to  some  unfavorable  spot,  where  it  may  choke  in 
attempting  to  find  a  safe  and  comfortable  location. 
Eating  in  18 JJ — Walter  Bessant,  in  "fifty  Vtars  Ago" 

The  dinners  were  conducted  on  primitive  principles. 
Except  in  great  houses,  where  the  meat  and  game  were 
carved  by  the  butler,  everything  was  carved  on  the  table. 
The  host  sat  behind  the  haunch  of  mutton  and  helped  with 
zeal ;  the  guests  took  the  ducks,  the  turkey,  the  hare,  and 
the  fowls,  and  did  their  parts,  conscious  of  critical  eyes.  A 
dinner  was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  a  young  man  who,  perhaps, 
found  himself  called  to  dissect  a  pair  of  ducks.  He  took 
up  the  knife  with  burning  checks  and  perspiring  nose; 
now,  at  last,  an  impostor,  one  who  knew  not  the  ways  of 
polite  society,  would  be  discovered  ;  he  began  to  feel  for 
the  joints,  while  the  cold  eyes  of  his  hostess  gazed  re- 
proachfully upon  him — ladies  in  those  days  knew  good 
carving,  and  could  carve  for  themselves.  Perhaps  he  had, 
with  a  ghastly  grin,  to  confess  that  he  could  not  find  those 
joints.  Then  the  dish  was  removed  and  given  to  another 
guest,  a  horribly  self-reliant  creature,  who  laughed  and 
talked  while  he  dexterously  sliced  the  breast  and  cut  off 
the  legs.  If,  in  his  agony,  the  poor  wretch  would  take 
refuge  in  the  bottle,  he  had  to  wait  until  some  one  invited 
htm  to  take  wine— horrible  tyranny!  The  dinner  table 
was  ornamented  with  a  great  epergne  of  silver  or  glass. 
After  dinner  the  cloth  was  removed,  showing  the  table 
deep  in  color,  lustrous,  well  waxed,  and  the  gentlemen  be- 
gan real  business  with  the  bottle  after  the  ladies  had  gone. 
Cosmopolitan  Eating — Mail  and  Express 

"  No  matter,"  said  one  of  the  leading  "  Bohemians  "  of 
New  York  the  other  day,  "  No  matter  what  a  man's  tastes 
may  be,  in  the  matter  of  eating,  or  what  his  lack  of  taste 
may  be,  if  he  stop  short  of  cannibalism  in  his  desires,  he 
can  have  them  gratified  to  the  top  of  his  bent  in  some  of 
the  restaurants  of  New  York.  Shall  I  begin  at  the  top 
or  the  bottom?  "  he  asked,  rolling  a  cigarette  and  settling 
himself  for  an  interview.  "  I  think,"  he  continued,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  "  that  the  top  would  be  best,  for 
probably  even  I  do  not  know  the  bottom.  I  shall  probably 
stop  before  I  reach  the  end,  for  it  is  hard  to  say  who  does 
know  the  worst  restaurants  in  town.  I  have  experimented 
as  far  as  I  dare  in  that  direction,  but  I  presume  I  haven't 
gone  far  enough.  The  best  dinners  in  the  world  I  believe 
can  be  had  in  New  York.  If  you  want  to  dine  a  la  Russe, 
and  take  all  night  to  it,  with  a  surprise  for  every  course, 
you  can  do  it  at  any  one  of  several  expensive  maisons  near 
Madison  square.  This  is  not  dining,  though.  It  is  a  de- 
bauch. The  chef  of  the  King  of  Greece  not  long  ago 
described  an  ideal  dinner,  and  such  a  one  you  may  get  if 
you  can  afford  the  price,  in  any  one  of  twenty  restaurants. 
I  am  not  advertising  any  of  them.  He  suggests  the  soups, 
one  thin,  the  other  thick.  Then  two  releves,  one  of  fish, 
the  other,  meat  and  vegetables.  Next,  entries.   He  wisely 
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recommends  moderation  here.  I  prefer  only  one,  and  like 
a  bit  of  poultry.  This  brings  you  to  the  meridian  of  the 
meal,  and  is  not  a  bad  place  for  a  pause,  or  even  for  a  full 
stop  if  you  are  abstemious.  If  not,  take  a  sorbet.  My 
own  notion  is  a  drop  of  brandy  with  a  cigarette,  but  most 
gourmets  prefer  to  make  a  sweetened  dainty  of  the  alcohol. 
Next,  if  you  continue,  and  you  probably  will,  take  some 
game  in  a  roast,  and  don't  forget  a  salad  with  it.  A  dinner 
without  a  salad  is  like  an  egg  without  salt.  After  this  you 
are  ready  for  trifling.  Dainty  vegetables  if  you  want 
them,  sweets  or  pastry  if  your  tastes  are  effeminate,  fruit  if 
you  like,  coffee  and  a  cigar  necessarily.  This  is  a  model 
dinner,  and  will  go  best  if  prepared  by  an  educated  French 
cook.  Cooks  arc  educated  in  other  countries,  but  they 
seem  to  be  indigenous  to  the  French  soil.  Turkish  cook- 
ery is  not  unlike  it,  and  embraces  a  very  similar  variety. 
There  is  no  distinctively  Turkish  restaurant  that  I  know 
here,  but  you  may  get  a  pilaff  to  order  in  any  good  French 
place.  The  pilaff  is  made  by  first  boiling  in  the  same 
water,  then  frying  in  small  pieces,  a  chicken  and  ]K>rtions 
of  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  A  handful  of  rice  is  next  boiled 
in  the  same  broth,  drained  and  browned  in  butter.  An 
onion  is  sliced  and  fried  brown  in  butter,  a  table-spoonful 
of  curry  or  saffron  and  a  handful  of  raisins  are  thrown  into 
the  rice,  which  must  simmer  until  soft.  The  whole  is  served 
with  hard  boiled  eggs  cut  up  for  a  garnish.  It  would  take 
all  day  to  describe  national  dishes,  and  a  whole  year  for 
you  to  try  them  all,  but  you  may  do  it  in  New  York,  if  you 
like.  For  Spanish  food,  go  to  the  neighborhood  of  Maiden 
lane  and  Pearl  street.  German  restaurants  are  numerous 
on  the  cast  side.  There  is  a  capital  one  on  Grand  street 
near  the  Bowery.  Of  French  places  of  the  medium  class 
there  are  three  or  four  excellent  ones  on  Bleecker  street, 
near  South  Fifth  avenue.  Some  first-class  Chinese  restau- 
rants arc  located  on  Mott  street.  Two  good  Jewish 
eating-houses  are  near  corner  of  Bayard  street  and  the 
Bowery.  There  are  five  distinctively  national  Italian 
places  in  the  bend  in  Mulberry  street,  and  one  Russian  in 
Hester  street  near  East  Broadway.  There  are  several 
good  English  chop-houses,  two  of  the  best,  to  my  mind, 
being  on  Sixth  avenue  near  Twentieth  street,  and  on 
Fourth  avenue,  also  near  Twentieth  street.  Of  American 
restaurants  there  is  no  end.  The  very  best,  to  my  notion, 
is  close  to  Washington  Market.  The  worst— well,  there 
are  so  many  worst  ones.  They  arc  all  over  town.  You 
can  eat  a  meal  for  five  cents  in  one  of  the  St.  Andrews' 
stands.  You  can  go  to  a  beanery  if  you  want  to  spend  ten 
or  twenty  cents,  or  if  you  only  have  two  cents  to  spend 
you  can  go  down  on  Pearl  street  to  one  of  the  two-cent 
houses  there.  New  York  is  probably  the  most  cosmopol- 
itan place  in  the  world,  considering  its  eating-houses." 
Frenchmen  at  their  Frogs — Paris  Correspondence 
Frogs  are  now  in  season  as  well  as  other  spring  delica- 
cies, and,  despite  the  ridicule  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
French  gourmet  continues  to  eat  them  and  enjoy  them. 
They  make  their  appearance  at  the  poulterer's  every  morn- 
ing, strung  on  brochettes,  or  wooden  skewers,  and  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  skinned  diminutive  monkeys  on 
sticks.  These  curious-looking  morsels  arc  bought  with 
avidity  by  cooks,  housewives  and  mcnageres,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  cooked  batrachians  floating  in  a  sauce  pouletie 
or  a  la  maltre  d'h6tcl  is  both  common  and  welcome  at  the 
tables  of  thousands  of  Parisians.  The  grenouille  is  liked, 
however,  not  only  by  gourmets,  but  by  invalids,  the  flesh 
being  more  tender  than  that  of  a  spring  chicken,  and  when 
served  with  a  cunningly  prepared  sauce,  not  too  "pro- 
nounced "  in  flavor,  is  healthy  and  refreshing  ;  but  some 
Gauls  go  further  than  picking  batiachiau  thighs.  They 


like  "  frog  broth,"  and  will  tell  you  that  a  dozen  gren- 
ouilles,  boiled  gently  for  a  brief  time,  will  make  an  exqui- 
site pot  age.  Others  vaunt  the  merits  of  a  "  frog  fricassee," 
surrounded  by  a  delicious  white  caper  sauce. 

About  Bilious  People — London  Telegraph 

Some  people  arc  born  bilious,  and  others  have  bilious- 
ness thrust  upon  them  through  the  enormous  amount  of 
indigestible  food-stuffs  they  consume  and  the  little  exercise 
they  take  to  counteract  the  effects.  Kemble,  as  we'  leam 
from  Archbishop  Trench,  used  to  protest  against  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  coffee,  declaring  that  they  had  done 
more  harm  to  mankind  "  even  than  the  doctrines  of  Helve- 
tius."  Dr.  Richardson  would,  no  doubt,  not  agree  with 
the  celebrated  actor's  advice  to  substitute  Johannisberg 
and  beer  for  the  Eastern  leaf  and  berry ;  yet  temperance 
advocates  should  not  be  too  sure  that  their  own  favorite 
beverages  do  not  work  injur)*  to  the  constitution  in  some 
way  they  know  very  little  about.  There  is  less  drunken- 
ness nowadays  than  formerly,  when  beer  and  spirits  were 
consumed  more  largely,  but  there  is  more  heart  disease. 
The  sale  of  temperance  drinks  has  greatly  increased,  but 
so  has  all  the  tribe  of  nervous  ailments.  We  find  the 
learned  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution  bearing  this  testi- 
mony to  the  ill  results  which  follow  on  any  stimulation  of 
the  action  of  the  heart :  "  In  proportion  to  the  unnatural 
tax  inflicted  was  the  reduction  of  the  storage  of  life,  and 
every  luxurious  and  fast  mode  of  living  was  a  shortener  of 
the  natural  term  of  existence."  Tea  and  coffee,  therefore, 
stand  at  once  condemned  ;  so  does  tobacco ;  so  does 
alcohol.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  never  to  have  our 
heart-beats  quickened,  we  are  never  to  exert  ourselves, 
never  to  climb  a  hill,  never  to  leave  level  ground,  never 
run,  never  ride,  never  do  or  say  anything  calculated  to 
make  life  in  the  least  degree  interesting  or  entertaining,  or 
even  useful.  A  man  at  manual  work  has  his  heart-beats 
quickened  ;  but  then  Dr.  Richardson  would  probably 
reply  that  in  that  case,  as  work  and  exercise  are  neces- 
sary, so  much  stimulation  of  the  heart  is  a  natural  and  not 
an  unnatural  tax  on  us.  It  is,  at  all  events,  satisfactory  to 
find  that  biliousness  has  some  compensating  advantages. 
Bilious  people  live  long,  we  are  told,  for  which  they  ought 
to  be  grateful,  although  there  are  occasions  on  which  those 
who  are  obliged  to  encounter  them  in  daily  life  feel  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  spare  them  altogether.  In  fact,  some 
bilious  people  are  a  nuisance  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  all 
around  them,  and  would  hardly  welcome  the  prospect  of 
length  of  days  as  any  advantage.  Others  who  are  only 
moderately  bilious  ought  to  thank  Dr.  Richardson  for  his 
comforting  disclosures.  They  may  suffer  much  from  bile 
and  its  attendant  train  of  furies  ;  they  may  be  morbidly 
suspicious,  ridiculously  envious,  horribly  boorish,  and 
dolorously  sour-visaged ;  but  they  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  reflecting  that  they  are  probably  booked  for  a 
good  long  innings  of  existence.  The  last  word  of  science 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  "  A  long  life  and  a  bilious  one  " — 
which,  taken  as  a  motto,  is  not  very  hopeful ;  but  then 
science  also  knows  that  biliousness  is  one  of  those  demons 
that  can  be  pretty  well  exorcised  by  proper  diet. 

Concerning  Rare  Wines — London  Spectator 

There  are  some  wines  which  very  few  people  drink, 
not  only  because  they  are  scarce  and  dear,  but  because 
they  have  a  smack  that  is  not  to  the  general  taste. 
Lacrima  Christi  is  sipped  by  travelers  at  Naples,  but 
few  flasks  find  their  way  far  from  their  native  slopes  of 
Vesuvius.  The  while  wine  of  Jurancon,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre,  and  always  loved  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  cannot  he  bought.  Every  drop  is 
bespoken  years  before  by  far-sighted  legitimate  consumers. 
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It  is  hard,  even  in  Vienna  or  Presburg,  to  buy  one  of  those 
quaint  bottles  of  white  glass  and  bulbous  shape  that 
holds  an  imperial  pint  of  imperial  Tokay.  It  is  dearer, 
bulk  for  bulk,  than  any  wine  in  the  world.  It  is  almost 
as  strong  as  French  brandy,  almost  as  substantial  as 
syrup,  and  is  in  fact  only  a  superior  raisin,  luscious  and 
cloying.  But  it  is  a  Porphyrogenite,  born  to  grandeur. 
Those  who  grow  the  grapes  are  princes,  whose  Hungarian 
territories  arc  administered  by  prefects  and  councils,  and 
those  who  buy  the  wonderful  wines  are  kings  and  kaisers, 
whose  august  demands  leave  only  a  handful  of  flasks  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  outside  public.  So,  in  less  degree, 
with  Prince  Metternich's  Cabinet  Johannisbcrg,  monarch 
of  Rhine  wines,  the  best  of  which  scorns  to  find  purchasers 
not  commemorated  in  the  "  Almanack  de  Gotha,"  but 
pseudo  specimens  of  which,  at  about  thirty  shillings  a  bot- 
tle, are  to  be  had  at  Rhineland  hotels  and  Paris  restaurants, 
in  quantities  that  would  make  a  man  marvel  at  the  fertility 
of  the  few  stony  acres  of  the  historical  vineyard. 

To  Choose  an  Orange—  The  Caterer 
The  very  sweetest  orange  and  richest  is  the  black  or 
rusty-coated  fruit.  Pick  out  the  dingiest  oranges  in  the 
box,  and  you  will  get  the  best.  Another  way  to  choose 
oranges  is  by  weight.  The  heaviest  are  the  best,  because 
they  have  the  thinnest  skin  and  more  weight  of  juice. 
Thick-skin  oranges  are  apt  to  be  dry  ;  they  cither  weigh  less 
because  of  having  so  much  skin  or  because  of  the  poverty 
of  the  juice  in  these  particular  specimens.  A  slight  freez- 
ing on  the  tree  causes  this  condition  in  otherwise  fine  fruit. 
The  "  kid-glove  "  oranges  are  the  two  varieties  of  small 
fruit  grown  in  Florida  from  stocks  respectively  brought 
from  China  and  from  Tangiers.  They  are  called  "  Man- 
darin" and  "Tangerine."  They  may  be  eaten  without 
soiling  a  kid  glove,  because  the  skin  is  loose  and  the  little 
"  gores  "  or  pockets  of  juice  come  apart  very  cleanly  and 
without  breaking.  All  the  above  applies  to  Florida  oranges. 
The  Jamaica  and  Havana  oranges  are  much  paler  yellow, 
and  their  juice  is  usually  of  more  acid  quality. 

A  Salad  of  Distinction— From  "  Table  Talk  " 
A  salad  of  distinction,  the  invention  of  the  late  Henry 
Chorley,  a  distinguished  gourmet,  deserves  space: 
Of  four  good  lettuces  lake  the  heart*  ; 
They  still  have  got 
What  man  hai  not ; 
V  reak  roughly  into  equal  part*. 
Four  hours  in  water  they  should  lie. 
If  fairly  you'd  this  salad  try. 
One  tea-spoonful,  not  chopped  too  line. 
Tarragon,  shen  il,  and  shallot — 
Of  the  two  Bret,  proportions  even, 
But  of  the  last  as  one  to  seven. 
In  a  large  cup  the  three  combine. 
And  mind  you  bruise  them  not ; 
A  pinch  of  powdered  sugar,  too. 
Black  pepper  ditto,  or  say  two ; 
And  in  the  words  of  Sidney  Smith,  test  you  this  salad  spoil, 
Be  niggard  of  your  vinegar  and  lavish  of  your  oil. 

Six  table-spoonfuls  of  the  first 
Will  barely  quench  thy  salad's  thirst. 
Three  tea -spoon*,  then,  of  vinegar  must  in  the  mixture  vanish  ; 
But  mind,  perfection  to  attain,  this  latter  must  be  Spanish, 
Stir  them  together,  pour  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl ; 
Then  add  a  tea-spounful  of  salt,  the  essence  of  the  whole. 
Throw  in  the  lettuce,  stir  it  around,  and.  if  you  have  a  soul. 
Stir  not  the  lettuce  in  it.  midst,  but  round  and  round  the  bowl. 
Using  two  wooden  kitchen  spoons  that  have  no  other  mission. 
Your  salad's  finished,  so  am  I,  and  so  is  my  commission. 

Description  of  the  Lobster— Portland  (Afe.)  Transcript 
The  lobster  is  an  odd  creature.    Neither  flesh,  fowl  nor 
good  red  herring,  he  has  properties  in  common  with  all 
three  together,  with  characteristics  peculiarly  his  own. 


Hideous  as  the  most  deformed  productions  of  demonology 
or  the  wildest  midnight  conjurations  of  an  overtaxed  stom- 
ach, he  yet  exhibits  a  kaleidoscope  of  bright  hues,  a  hun- 
dred subtle  gradations  of  color  to  the  eye  artistic,  and 
contains  within  his  curved  and  polished  carapace  sweet 
morsels  which  have  been  the  delight  and  terror  of  gour- 
mands of  all  ages.  If  his  carven  counterpart  is  not  seen 
amid  the  labored  sculptures  on  Egyptian  monuments 
(although  bronze  presentments  of  his  cousin,  the  crab,  aid 
in  upholding  the  big  obelisk  in  Central  Park),  in  Assyrian 
palaces  or  Greek  friezes,  it  was  scarcely  because  of  total 
ignorance  of  his  varied  excellencies.  The  old  Romans 
knew  and  appreciated  him.  and  from  their  time  down  to 
the  present  his  marine  majesty  has  reigned  supreme,  king 
of  the  sideboard  and  the  salad  bowl.  It  is  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  that  the  lobster  attains  his  largest  growth  and 
most  succulent  development.  Perhaps  it  is  because  his 
supply  of  food  is  more  constant  and  copious,  and  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  not  harmed  by  such  a  swarm  of  enemies 
as  he  encounters  in  European  waters.  However,  he  has 
been  sought  after  by  the  industrious  market-man  with  a  suf- 
ficient energy  to  render  him  quite  shy  and  rare  on  our 
more  j>opulous  coasts,  and  it  is  on  the  shores  of  the  bays 
of  Fundy  and  St.  Lawrence  and  their  environing  islands 
that  he  is  to  be  obtained  in  his  natural  size  and  plentitude. 
Every  lobster  fisherman  has  control,  more  or  less  vested,  of 
a  certain  section  of  marine  territory  in  which  he  may  set 
his  traps.  These  latter  are  cylindrical  in  form,  constructed 
of  open  slat- work.  One  end  is  funnel-shaj>ed,  with  an 
opening  in  the  extremity  large  enough  to  admit  the  pass- 
age of  the  body  of  a  lobster.  They  are  baited  with  a 
piece  of  pork  or  fragment  of  fish  and  anchored  with  a 
stone,  in  from  two  to  four  fathoms  of  water.  Mr.  Lobster 
scents  the  dainty  from  afar,  and  after  a  cautious  survey  of 
the  premises,  abutments  and  appurtenances  of  the"  creel," 
as  it  is  sometimes  styled,  concludes  to  enter.  Once  inside, 
he  apparently  realizes  that  he  is  entrapped,  and  with  philo- 
sophical calmness  sits  down  to  await  his  doom.  Why  he 
does  not  attempt  to  escape  is  an  unsolved  mystery.  The 
hole  which  served  as  an  easy  means  of  ingress  is  open  and 
would  afford  an  equally  unobstructed  avenue  of  egress, 
but  the  prisoner  never  avails  himself  of  it.  He  will  not 
even  touch  the  bait  which  often  attracts  others  of  his  kind. 
The  sight  of  their  incarcerated  relative  does  not  deter 
them,  after  a  deliberate  inspection,  from  passing  through 
the  aperture  and  likewise  waiting  for  the  liberty  which 
never  comes.  In  this  position  they  will  not  fight  with  one 
another,  although  ordinarily  the  most  pugnacious  of  the 
many  quarrelsome  denizens  of  the  deep.  It  even  seems 
as  if  the  presence  of  one  or  more  lobsters  in  the  trap 
induces  others  to  emulate  their  feat  and  the  fishermen 
occasionally  find  a  "full  house,"  the  animals  being  so 
packed  that  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  them.  Let  us  watch 
the  entertaining  drama — high  tragedy,  doubtless  from  a 
lobster's  point  of  view  of  being  boiled.  From  the  floating 
"  well,"  moorcd  alongside  the  wharf,  he  is  lifted  in  a  capa- 
cious dip-net— appareled  in  dark,  sea-green  uniform  and 
staring  with  suspicious  and  vindictive  eyes  into  space. 
Hades  yawns — a  burst  of  steam  escapes  and  mounts 
heavenward — there  is  a  hissing  plunge  and  the  lid  of  the 
boiling  tank  falls  on  the  last  appearance  in  life  of  our 
erstwise  lively  friend.  A  brief  visit  in  that  scalding 
prison  and  he  is  extracted  and  cast  onto  a  coarse  board 
table  for  further  operations.  Gone  is  his  sable,  sober 
tint  His  garb  now  outshines  the  coat  of  a  British  gren- 
adier in  brilliancy ;  he  glows  like  a  living  coal  from 
which  his  beady  black  eyes  maintain  their  fixed  stare  in- 
to vacuity,  while  his  odor  perfumes  the  surrounding  region. 
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ABSOLUTION— THE  STORY  OF  A  SPIRITUAL  LOVE* 


Three  months  had  passed  since  she  had  knelt  before 

The  grate  of  the  confessional,  and  he, — 
The  priest-had  wondered  why  she  came  no  more 

To  tell  her  sinless  sins— the  vanity 
Whose  valid  reason  graced  her  simple  dress — 

The  prayers  forgotten,  or  the  untold  beads— 
The  little  thoughtless  words,  the  slight  misdeeds, 
Which  made  the  sum  of  her  unrighteousness. 

She  waa  the  fairest  maiden  in  his  fold  ; 

With  her  sweet  mouth  and  musical  pure  voice, 
Her  deep  gray  eyes,  her  hair's  tempestuous  gold. 

Her  gracious,  graceful  figure's  perfect  poise. 
Her  happy  laugh,  her  wild  unconscious  grace. 

Her  gentle  ways  to  old,  or  sick,  or  sad. 
The  comprehending  sympathy  she  had. 
Had  made  of  her  the  idol  of  the  place. 

And  when  she  grew  so  silent  and  so  sad. 

So  tiiin  and  quiet,  pale  and  hollow-eyed. 
And  cared  no  more  to  laugh  and  to  be  glad 

With  other  maidens  by  the  waterside- 
All  wondered,  kindly  grieved  the  elders  were, 

And  some  few  girls  went  whispering  about, 
"  She  loves — who  is  it  ?    Let  us  find  it  out  ! " 
But  never  dared  to  speak  of  it  to  her. 

But  the  priest's  duty  bade  him  seek  her  out 

And  say.  '*  My  child,  why  dost  thou  sit  apart  ? 
Hast  thou  some  grief?    Hast  thou  some  secret  doubt? 

Come  and  unfold  to  me  thy  inmost  heart. 
God's  absolution  can  assuage  all  grief 

And  all  remorse  and  woe  beneath  the  sun. 
Whatever  thou  hast  said,  or  thought,  or  done, 
The  Holy  Church  can  give  thy  soul  relief." 

He  stood  beside  her,  young  and  strong,  and  swayed 

With  pity  for  the  sorrow  in  her  eyes — 
Which,  as  she  raised  them  to  his  own.  conveyed 

Into  his  soul  a  sort  of  sad  surprise  — 
For  in  those  gray  eyes  had  a  new  light  grown. 

The  light  that  only  bitter  love  can  bring, 
And  he  had  fancied  her  too  pure  a  thing 
For  even  happy  love  to  dare  to  own. 
Yet  all  the  more  he  urged  on  her—"  Confess, 
And  do  not  doubt  some  comfort  will  be  lent 
By  Holy  Church  thy  penitence  to  bless. 

Trust  her,  my  child."   With  unconvinced  consent 
She  answered,  "  I  will  come  ; "  and  so  at  last 

Out  of  the  summer  evening's  crimson  glow, 
With  heart  reluctant  and  with  footsteps  slow, 
Into  the  cool  great  empty  church  she  passed. 
•*  By  my  own  fault,  my  own  most  grievous  fault, 
I  cannot  say,  for  it  is  not !  "  she  said. 
Kneeling  within  the  gray  stone  chapel's  vault  ; 

And  on  the  ledge  her  golden  hair  was  spread 
Over  the  clasping  hands  that  still  increased 

Their  nervous  pressure,  poor  white  hands  and  thin, 
While  with  hot  lips  she  poured  her  tale  of  ain 
Into  the  cold  ear  of  the  patient  priest. 
"  Love  broke  upon  me  in  a  dream  ;  it  came 
Without  beginning,  for  to  me  it  seemed 
That  all  my  life  this  thing  had  been  the  same, 

And  never  otherwise  than  as  I  dreamed. 
I  only  knew  my  heart,  entire,  complete, 

Was  given  to  my  other  self,  my  love- 
That  I  through  all  the  world  would  gladly  move 
So  I  might  follow  his  adored  feet. 
"  I  dreamed  my  soul  saw  suddenly  appear 

Immense  abysses,  infinite  heights  unknown  ; 
Possessed  new  worlds,  new  earths,  sphere  after  sphere. 
New  sceptres,  kingdoms,  crowns  became  my  own. 

•  E.  Ncst/it  in  legman'*  Magazine. 


When  I  had  all,  all  earth,  all  time,  ail  space. 

And  every  blessing,  human  and  divine, 
I  hated  the  possessions  that  were  mine. 

And  only  cared  for  his  beloved  face. 

"  I  dreamed  that  in  unmeasured  harmony. 

Rain  of  sweet  sounds  fell  on  my  ravished  sense. 
And  thrilled  my  soul  with  swelling  ecstacy. 

And  rose  to  unimagined  excellence. 
And  while  the  music  bade  my  heart  rejoice, 

And  on  my  senses  thrust  delicious  sway. 
I  wished  the  perfect  melody  away. 
And  in  its  place  longed  for  his  worshipped  voice. 

"  And  at  the  last  I  felt  his  arm  enfold. 

His  kisses  crown  my  life— his  whispered  sighs 
Echo  my  own  unrest— his  spirit  hold 

My  spirit  powerless  underneath  his  eyes. 
My  face  flushed  with  new  joy,  and  felt  more  fair  : 

He  clasped  me  close,  and  cried, '  My  own,  my  own  I ' 
And  then  I  woke  in  dawn's  chill  night,  alone. 
With  empty  arms  held  out  to  empty  air. 

"  I  never  knew  I  loved  him  till  that  dream 

Drew  from  my  eyes  the  veil  and  left  me  wise. 
What  I  had  thought  was  reverence  grew  to  seem 

Only  my  lifelong  love  in  thin  disguise. 
And  in  my  dream  it  looked  so  sinless,  too. 

So  beautiful,  harmonious,  and  right  ; 
The  vision  faded  with  the  morning  light, 
The  love  will  last  as  long  as  I  shall  do. 

"  But  in  the  world  where  I  have  wept  my  tears. 
My  love  is  sinful  and  a  bitter  shame. 
How  can  I  bear  the  never-ending  years. 

When  every  night  I  hear  him  call  my  name  ? 
For  though  that  first  dream's  dear  delight  is  past. 

Yet  since  that  night  each  night  I  dream  him  there. 
With  lips  caressing  on  my  brow  and  hair, 
And  in  my  arms  !  hold  my  heaven  fast  I " 

"  Child,  have  you  prayed  against  it  ?  "    "  Have  I  prayed  ? 
Have  I  not  clogged  my  very  soul  with  prayer. 
Stopped  up  my  ears  with  sound  of  praying,  made 

My  very  body  faint  with  kneeling  there 
Before  the  sculptured  Christ,  and  all  for  this. 

That  when  my  lips  can  pray  no  more,  and  sleep 
Shuts  my  unwilling  eyes,  my  love  will  leap 
To  dreamland's  bounds,  to  meet  me  with  his  kiss  ? 

"Strive  against  this  ?— What  profit  is  the  strife  ? 
If  through  the  day  a  little  strength  I  gain. 
At  night  he  comes,  and  calls  me  •  love '  and  ■  wife,' 

And  straightway  I  am  all  his  own  again. 
And  if  from  love's  besieging  force  my  fight 
Some  little  victory  has  hardly  won. 
What  do  I  gain  ?    As  soon  as  day  is  done 
I  yield  once  more  to  love's  delicious  night." 

"  Avoid  him  !  "    *'  Ay,  in  dewy  garden  walk 
How  often  have  I  strayed,  avoiding  him. 
And  heard  his  voice  mix  with  the  common  talk, 
Yet  never  turned  his  way.    My  eyes  grow  dim 
With  weeping  over  what  I  lose  by  day 

And  find  by  night,  yet  never  have  to  call 
">     My  own.    O  God  !  is  there  no  help  at  all- 
No  hope,  no  chance,  and  no  escapeful  way  ?  *' 

"  And  who  is  he  to  whom  thy  love  is  given  t 

"  What  ?  Holy  Church  demands  to  know  his  name  ? 
No  rest  for  me  on  earth,  no  hope  of  heaven 

Unless  I  tell  it  ?    Ah,  for  very  shame 
I  cannot — yet  why  not  ?•  - 1  will— I  can  ! 

I  have  grown  mail  with  brooding  on  my  curse, 
Here  !  Take  the  name,  no  better  and  no  worse 
My  case  will  be— Father,  thou  art  the  man  ! ' 
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An  icy  shock  shivered  through  all  his  frame — 

An  overwhelming  cokl  astonishment ; 
But  on  the  instant  the  revulsion  came. 

His  blood  felt  what  her  revelation  meant . 
And  madly  rushed  along  his  veins  and  cried  : 
••  For  you.  too.  life  is  possible,  and  love 
No  more  a  word  you  miss  the  meaning  of. 
But  all  your  life's  desire  unsatisfied." 

Then  through  his  being  crept  a  new  strange  fear- 
Fear  of  himself,  and  through  himself,  for  her  ; 
His  every  fibre  felt  her  presence  near, 
Disquiet  in  his  breast  began  to  stir. 
"  Lord  Christ."  his  soul  cried,  whilst  his  heart  beat  fast, 

"Give  strength  in  this,  my  hour  of  utmost  need." 
And  with  the  prayer  strength  came  to  him  indeed. 
And  with  calm  voice  he  answered  her  at  last : 

"Child,  go  in  peace  !    Wrestle,  and  watch,  and  pray, 
And  I  will  spend  this  night  in  prayer  for  thee. 
That  God  will  take  thy  strange  deep  grief  away." 

Thou  hast  confessed  thy  sin.  AbsolvoJ*. 
Silence  most  absolute  a  little  while. 

Then  passed  the  whisper  of  her  trailing  gown 
Cher  the  knee-worn  stones,  and  soft  died  down 
The  dim,  deserted,  incense-memoried  aisle. 

She  passed  away,  and  yet,  when  she  was  gone, 
His  heart  still  echoed  her  remembered  sigh  : 
What  sin  unpardonable  hath  he  done 

That  ever  more  those  gray  unquiet  eyes 
Floated  between  him  and  the  dying  day  ? 

How  had  she  grown  so  desperately  dear  ? 
Why  did  her  love-words  echo  in  his  ear  ? 
Through  all  the  prayers  he  forced  his  lips  to  say  ? 

All  night  he  lay  upon  the  chancel  floor. 

And  coined  his  heart  in  tears  and  prayers,  and  new 
Strange  longings  he  had  never  known  before. 

Her  very  memory  so  thrilled  him  through. 
That  through  his  being's  core  a  shiver  stole 

Of  utter,  boundless,  measureless  delight. 
Even  while  with  unceasing,  desperate  might, 
His  lips  prayed  for  God's  armor  for  his  soul ! 

The  moon  had  bathed  the  chancel  with  her  light. 

But  now  she  crept  into  a  cloud.   No  ray 
Was  left  to  break  the  funereal  black  of  night 
That  closely  hung  around  the  form  that  lay 
So  tempest-tossed  within,  so  still  without. 

"  O  God  !  I  love  her.  love  her,  love  her  so  ! 
Oh,  for  one  spark  of  heaven's  fire  to  show 
Some  way  to  cast  this  devil's  passion  out ! 

••  I  cannot  choose  but  love— Thou  knowest.  Lord,  — 
Yet  is  my  spirit  strong  to  fly  from  sin, 
But  oh,  my  Hesh  is  weak,  too  weak  the  word 

I  have  to  clothe  its  utter  weakness  in  ! 
I  am  thy  priest,  vowed  to  be  Thine  alone, 

Yet  if  she  came  here  with  those  love-dimmed  eyes, 
How  could  I  turn  her  all  away  from  Paradise  ? 
Should  I  not  wreck  her  soul  and  blast  my  own  ? 

"  Christ,  by  Thy  passion,  by  Thy  death  for  men, 
Oh.  save  me  from  myself,  save  her  from  me  :  " 
And  at  the  word  the  moon  came  out  again 

From  her  cloud-palace,  and  threw  suddenly 
A  shadow  from  the  great  cross  overhead 

Upon  the  priest;  and  with  it  came  a  sense 
Of  strength  renewed,  of  perfect  confidence 
In  Him  who  on  that  cross  for  men  hung  dead. 

Beneath  that  shadow  safety  seemed  to  lie  ; 

And  as  he  knelt  before  the  altar  there, 
Beside  the  King  of  Heaven's  agony. 

Light  seemed  all  pangs  His  priest  might  have  to  bear— 
His  grief,  his  love,  his  bitter,  wild  regret, 

Would  they  not  be  a  fitting  sacrifice. 
A  well  loved  offering,  blessed  in  the  eyes 
That  never  scorned  a  sad  heart's  offering  yet  ? 


But  as  the  ghostly  moon  began  to  fade, 

And  moonlight  glimmered  into  ghastlier  dawn, 
The  shadow  which  the  crucifix  had  made 

With  twilight  mixed  ;  and  with  it  seemed  withdrawn 
The  peace  that  with  its  shadowy  shape  began, 

And  as  the  dim  east  brightened,  slowly  ceased 
The  wild  devotion  that  had  filled  the  priest— 
And  with  full  sunlight  he  sprang  up— a  man  ! 

"  Ten  thousand  curses  on  my  priestly  vow— 

The  hated  vow  that  held  me  back  from  thee  ! 
Down  with  the  cross  !  no  death-dark  emblems  now  ! 

I  have  done  with  death  :  life  makes  for  thee  and  me  '." 
He  tore  the  cross  from  out  his  breasl,  and  trod 

The  sacred  symbol  under  foot,  and  cried  : 
"  I  am  set  free,  unbound,  uns.inctificd  ! 
I  am  thy  lover— not  the  priest  of  God  !  " 

He  strode  straight  down  the  church  and  passed  along 

The  grave-set  garden's  dewy  grass-grown  slope  : 
The  woods  about  were  musical  with  song. 

The  world  was  bright  with  youth,  and  love,  and  hope  ; 
The  flowers  were  sweet,  and  sweet  his  visions  were. 
The  sunlight  glittered  on  the  lily's  head 
And  on  the  royal  roses  red, 
And  never  had  the  earth  seemed  half  so  fair. 

Soon  would  he  see  her— soon  would  kneel  before 

Her  worshipped  feet,  and  cry  :  "  1  am  thine  own, 
As  thou  art  mine,  and  mine  forevcrmore  !  " 

And  she  should  kiss  the  lips  that  had  not  known 
The  kiss  of  love  in  any  vanished  year. 

And  as  he  dreamed  of  his  secured  delight, — 
Round  the  curved  road  there  slowly  came  in  sight 
A  mourning  band,  and  in  their  midst  a  bier. 

He  hastened  to  pass  on.    Why  should  he  heed 

A  bier— a  blot  on  earth's  awakened  face  ? 
For  to  his  love-warm  heart  it  seemed  indeed 

That  in  sweet  summer's  bloom  death  had  no  place. 
Yet  still  he  glanced — a  pale  concealing  fold 

Veiled  the  dead,  quiet  face — and  yet — and  yet — 
Did  he  not  know  that  hand,  so  white  and  wet  ? 
Did  he  not  know  those  dripping  curls  of  gold  ? 

"  We  came  to  you  to  know  what  we  should  do, 
Father  :  we  found  her  body  in  the  stream. 
And  how  it  happed,  God  knows  ! "    One  other  knew— 

Knew  that  of  him  had  been  her  last  wild  dream- 
Knew  the  full  reason  of  (hat  life-disdain— 

Knew  how  the  hopeless  shame  of  love  confessed 
And  un returned  had  seemed  to  stain  her  breast, 
Till  only  death  could  make  her  clean  again. 

They  left  her  in  the  church  where  sunbeams  bright 

Gilded  the  wreatheNd  oak  and  carven  stone 
With  golden  floods  of  consecrating  light ;  . 

And  here  at  last,  together  and  alone. 
The  lovers  met.  and  here  upon  her  hair 

He  set  his  lips,  ami  dry-eyed  kissed  her  face, 
And  in  the  stillness  of  the  holy  place 
He  spoke  in  tones  of  bitter  blank  despair  : 

"  Oh.  lips  so  quiet,  eyes  that  will  not  see  ! 

Oh,  clinging  hands  that  not  again  will  cling  ! 
This  last  poor  sin  may  well  be  pardoned  thee, 

Since  for  the  right's  sake  thou  hast  done  this  thing. 
Oh,  poor  weak  heart,  forever  laid  to  rest. 

That  couldst  no  longer  strive  against  its  fate. 
For  thee  high  heaven  will  unbar  its  gate, 
And  thou  shalt  enter  in  and  shall  be  blessed. 

"  The  chances  were  the  same  for  us  ;  "  he  said, 
"  Yet  thou  hast  won,  and  I  have  lost  the  whole  ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  live  in  sin,  and  thou  art  dead— 

But  I— against  thee  1  have  weighed  my  soul. 
And,  losing  thee,  have  lost  my  soul  as  well. 

I  have  cursed  God.  and  trampled  on  His  cross; 
Earth  has  no  measurement  for  all  my  loss. 
But  1  shall  learn  to  measure  it  in  hell  !" 
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Obliging  a  Preacher — Dttroit  Free  Press 
Just  back  of  Missionary  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  while  fol- 
lowing the  highway  to  reach  Tunnel  Hill,  I  came  across  a 
little  church  half  hidden  in  the  woods.  The  building  was 
primitive,  and  the  old  darkey  who  sat  on  a  log  by  the  door 
was  more  so-  After  I  had  made  inquiries  about  the  route, 
and  was  ready  to  go  on,  he  said:  "Better  come  down, 
boss,  an*  come  in  to  meetin'."  "  Do  you  hold  services  this 
afternoon,  my  friend?"  "Yes,  sah.  We  am  gwine  to 
open  in  about  five  minits,  an  t  'spects  dc  sermon  will  be  a 
powerful  one."  It  didn't  seem  right  to  be  riding  around 
the  country  on  Sunday,  so  I. got  down  and  took  a  seat 
beside  the  old  man.  After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  general 
talk,  he  said  it  was  time  to  go  in.  I  followed  after  him, 
and  found  myself  the  sole  audience.  I  next  found  that  he 
was  the  preacher  who  was  to  deliver  the  powerful  sermon. 
He  opened  sen-ices  in  regular  form  and  with  all  due  so- 
lemnity, and  then  announced  his  text  and  commenced 
preaching.  I  stood  it  for  fifty-five  minutes,  and  then,  as 
he  had  only  reached  "  second  G,"  I  waited  until  he  had 
closed  his  eyes,  and  then  made  a  dive  for  the  door.  It 
was  no  go.  I  hadn't  gone  six  feet  before  he  stopped  his 
sermon  and  asked :  "  Stranger,  must  you  be  gwine  ? " 
"  Yes,  I  feel  that  I  must."  "  An'  you  can't  stop  and  heah 
dc  rest  ob  de  discord."  "  No."  "  Den  I'll  chop  off  right 
whar  I  is. "  "  Oh,  don't  do  that.  You  can  go  on  with 
your  sermon  just  the  same."  "  But  you  see  dar  mus'  be  a 
colleckshun  tooken  up  after  de  sermon,"  he  said,  in  anxious 
tones.  "If  you'll  oblige  me  by  takin' a  seat  I'll  sing  a 
hymn  an'  pass  de  hat."  I  sat  down,  and  when  he  had 
read  and  sung  a  hymn,  he  passed  his  hat,  transferred  the 
quarter  to  his  vest  pocket,  and  said  :  "  I  didn't  get  down 
to  de  most  powerful  part  of  the  sermon  ;  but  if  you  happen 
long  dis  way  nex'  Sunday  I'll  giv'  you  de  odder  half.  Dat 
quarter  comes  jist  in  time  to  keep  de  good  work  bilin'." 
Sunday  in  Molt  Street — X.  J".  Evening  Sun 
Children  on  trucks  and  under  trucks,  children  with  their 
fat  little  legs  sticking  out  between  the  bars  of  rusty  bal- 
conies, children  in  the  roadway  prattling  and  playing, 
children  making  sand  houses  on  a  gravel  heap,  children 
chattering  Hebrew  and  wearing  a  bit  of  calico,  Italian 
children  toddling  along  in  frocks  dangling  to  their  ankles 
and  ornamented  with  yellow  earrings,  babies  a  foot  long 
held  in  maternal  arms,  babies  in  soap  boxes  and  pulling  at 
nursery  bottles,  children  ranged  along  the  curbstone,  on 
doorsteps,  in  doorways,  under  peanut  stands,  babies  and 
children  and  children  and  babies  without  number,  the 
writer  saw  yesterday  on  Mott  Street,  between  Chatham 
Square  and  Bayard  Street.  On  a  doorstep  sat  an  Italian 
puffing  a  paper  cigarette  and  holding  a  bald-headed  baby  in 
an  old  stovepipe  hat.  Beneath  a  truck  on  a  mattress  were 
three  toddlers  playing  house  and  eating  bread  and  molasses. 
Later  on  the  mattress  was  set  on  fire  by  the  police.  Down 
the  street  comes  a  thin  little  girl  with  a  sugar-bowl  full  of 
liquid  tea  in  one  hand  and  a  pail  of  beer  in  the  other.  A 
young  woman  with  a  face  as  white  as  death,  and  her  lips 
stained  yellow  with  snuff  or  opium,  staggers  along  and 
makes  a  lunge  for  the  pail,  but  misses  it  and  falls  against 
the  schoolhouse  fence.  The  little  girl  hurries  on,  and  the 
woman  shouts  curses  after  her.  Propped  up  against  a 
telegraph  post  is  a  man  with  a  leg  and  a  half.  The  drunken 
woman  staggers  up  to  him  and  asks  for  "  the  loan  of  a 
nickel."  He  pushes  her  away,  whereat  she  swears  some 
more,  and  then  stubs  her  way  down  into  a  basement. 


Crowds  of  people,  all  neatly  dressed,  and  most  of  then* 
carrying  prayer-books,  are  entering  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  near  by.  In  front  of  the  church  half  a 
score  of  boys  arc  playing  a  sort  of  shinnic  called  "  pussy 
cat,"  and  some  twenty  Chinamen  in  Sunday  smocks  are 
watching  the  game  and  smoking  cigarettes.  On  the  stoop 
of  Quong,  Ching,  Hing  &  Co.'s  grocery  store  opposite  site 
an  old  Chinaman,  whose  queue  and  mustache  are  gray,  and 
a  plump  little  white  girl  in  soiled  pinafore,  with  a  slice  of 
watermelon  in  her  hand.  She  pushes  the  dimpled  little 
fist  holding  the  fruit  up  to  him.  But  he  shakes  his  head 
and  says  something  in  Chinese,  and  the  little  one  takes  it 
for  granted  that  he  doesn't  want  any  watermelon.  Down 
the  street  a  brace  of  soggy-faced  fellows  come  ambling 
along.  A  wreck  of  a  woman  in  a  misfit  dress,  slipshod 
shoes,  and  wilted  hat  passes  them.  Down  a  little  further, 
near  Chatham  Square,  is  Wong  Hee  Lung's  restaurant. 
It  is  in  the  second  story,  and  from  the  balcony  in  front 
hang  three  red  and  yellow  Chinese  lanterns  and  a  perpen- 
dicular green  sign,  gilded  down  the  middle  with  Chinese 
characters.  Within  the  restaurant  sit  eight  Chinamen,  eat- 
ing rice  and  chicken.  The  chicken  is  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  the  yellow  men  pick  them  up  with  chopsticks 
as  a  white  man  picks  up  a  piece  of  coal  with  tongs,  and  give 
them  a  little  toss  into  their  mouths.  The  rice  is  served  in 
wide  bowls.  Each  Chinaman  raises  the  bowl  close  to  his 
chin,  and  hurries  the  rice  into  his  mouth  with  a  clumsy 
wooden  spoon.  In  the  whole  neighborhood  not  a  yellow 
baby  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  black  one,  cither.  But  as  the 
stroller  made  his  way  back  to  Bayard  Street,  he  found  the 
streets  swarming,  as  before,  with  white  youngsters,  and  all 
of  them  now  interested  in  Policeman  No.  2445,  wagging  his 
club  at  an  Italian  and  inquiring  into  the  ownership  of  a  pair 
of  new  shoes  which  the  Italian  had  in  his  hand.  Some  one 
three  stories  up  in  the  air  then  began  squeezing  "  Sweet  Vio- 
lets "out  of  an  accordion,  and  seven  pairs  of  barefooted  little 
ones  tried  to  waltz  to  the  tune  ;  and  the  stroller  strolled  a  way, 
hearing  :  "Sweet  vi-o-lets,  swee-tah  than  all  the  ro-ses." 
Sociable  in  Death — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
There  was  a  well-to-do  Irishman  up  on  O'Fallon  street, 
near  Biddle  Market,  in  St.  Louis,  who  found  himself  about 
to  pass  away.  His  name  was  Maloney.  He  sent  for  his 
old  friend,  O'Connor,  to  come  and  make  his  will.  Every- 
thing was  in  readiness  and  the  dying  man  said  :  "  Put 
down  $300  for  masses  up  at  St.  Laurence  OToole's  for 
the  repose  of  me  soul."  The  pen  scratched  away,  and 
then  Mr.  O'Connor  said:  "What  nixt,  Mr.  Maloney?" 
"  Put  down  $500  for  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  Have 
ye  that  down,  Mr.  O'Connor?"  "I  have,  Mr.  Maloney. 
What  nixt  ?"  "  Put  down  $250  for  the  St  Louis  Orphan 
Asylum."  "  What  nixt,  Mr.  Maloney  ? "  "  Put  down  $1,000 
for  me  brother  Pat.  He  don't  nadc  it,  but  it's  all  the 
same.  I  can't  carry  it  wid  me."  "  What  nixt,  Mr. 
Maloney  ?  "  So  the  work  went  on  solemnly  and  slowly, 
the  dying  man  bringing  himself  up  with  an  effort  to  the 
task,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  stopping  now  and  then  to  draw  his 
finger  across  his  nose  and  sniff  sympathetically.  Finally 
the  dying  man  said  faintly  :  "  I  think  that's  all  I  have  to 
will."  O'Connor  footed  up  the  items,  looked  at  the  bal- 
ance in  the  little  old  bank  book  and  said  :  "  No,  Mr. 
Maloney,  there's  tin  dollars  yit."  The  dying  man  lay 
absorbed  in  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said : 
"O'Connor  put  down  that  tin  dollars  to  spend  with  the 
byes  at  me  funeral."    Mr.  O'Connor  began  to  write  ;  then 
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he  stopped,  looked  toward  the  bed  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion, and  asked  softly :  "  Mr.  Maloney,  shall  I  put  it 
■down  to  spind  going  to  the  funeral  orcomin"  bark  from  it?  " 
The  dying  man  lay  very  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  as  he 
studied  the  problem,  and  then  with  an  effort  replied  : 
"O'Connor,  put  down  tin  dollars  to  spind  goin'  to  the 
funeral,  for  thin  an  only  thin  will  I  be  wid  ye." 

Four  American  Kings — Illinois  Stale  Journal 

"  We  had  left  Keokuk  but  a  few  minutes  when  the  train 
pulled  up  to  a  little  station  called  Elveston,  I  believe," 
-said  one  of  Springfield's  bewitching  society  girls  to  a  com- 
panion, "  and  there  was  but  one  vacant  seat,  and  that  was 
near  the  door.  My  attention  was  attracted  towards  the 
rear  end  of  the  car  by  a  commotion  and  shuffling  of  feet. 
I  looked  back  and  the  baggageman  and  conductor  were 
carrying  a  pale,  delicate  little  boy  about  ten  years  of  age, 
who  lay  stretched  out  on  a  cot,  and  almost  every  move 
they  made  seemed  to  rack  the  delicate  little  fellow  with 
pain.  He  bore  up  bravely,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  heroism 
I  noticed  two  or  three  little  tears  trickling  over  his  check. 
His  mother,  a  patient  little  woman  of  thirty-five  or  forty, 
kept  as  near  as  possible,  and  tried  to  soothe  his  pain  with 
words  of  love  and  sympathy.  As  I  said,  there  was  but  one 
vacant  seat  in  the  coach,  and  that  near  the  door,  but  when 
they  neared  the  center  of  the  car  one  of  four  traveling 
men,  who  were  playing  cards,  looked  up,  and  taking  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance  said,  '  Let's  vacate,  boys.  Here 
is  a  little  chap  who  is  suffering  terribly,  and  our  seats  will 
just  about  fit  him.'  They  were  all  up  in  almost  no  time 
and  had  cleared  out  their  sample  cases  and  fixed  the  little 
cot  across  the  two  seats  and  were  packing  the  mother's 
traps  away  when  the  train  started.  With  the  first  jerk  of 
the  train  the  little  boy  gave  a  groan  and  his  face  took  on 
an  expression  of  intense  pain,  and  finally,  unable  to  bear  it 
longer,  he  cried  out,  '  Oh,  mamma !  mamma  !  I  can't 
stand  it.'  And  the  poor  frail  frame  seemed  a  bunch  of 
pain  and  misery.  She  stooped  over  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head and  soothed  him  as  best  she  could,  but  the  rocking 
motion  of  the  train  appeared  as  if  it  would  kill  him.  One 
of  the  drummers  proposed  that  he  and  his  companions 
raise  the  cot  from  the  seat  and  hold  it  in  their  hands.  The 
little  woman  said  something  about  bother;  I  couldn't 
hear  exactly  what,  but  the  traveling  men  carried  into 
effect  the  proposition,  and  it  eased  the  sufferer  wonder- 
fully. They  held  him  in  the  aisle  in  such  a  way  that  the 
mother  could  sit  and  fan  him,  and  for  two  solid  hours  they 
stood  and  held  that  little  cot,  letting  it  down  only  at 
stations.  They  didn't  do  it  in  a  way  that  would  make  the 
mother  feel  at  all  uncomfortable.  They  laughed  and 
joked  and  bought  fruit  for  the  little  sufferer,  and  I  didn't 
do  anything  but  feel  good  all  the  way  over-  They  took 
him  off  at  Jacksonville,  and  one  of  the  men  changed  cars 
there  ;  one  of  them  got  off  at  Springfield.  I  think  he  is 
train  dispatcher  at  the  Wabash,  and  the  other  two  went 
on.  But,  I  tell  you,  I  have  more  faith  in  human  nature 
since  then,  especially  in  card-playing  traveling  men. " 
Self-Satrifice—Senor  Remearin— Nashville  American 

I  am  a  Cuban  and  I  love  Cuba,  yet  the  extreme  heat  of 
some  months  of  each  year  is  unbearable.  You  remember 
the  entrance  of  Havana  harbor  is  guarded  by  Morro  Castle. 
The  garrison  numbers  about  200  men.  Three  years  ago 
last  June  the  temperature  rose  beyond  all  previous  records 
and  the  suffering  was  intense.  The  authorities  were  dread- 
ing the  possible  invasion  of  Cuba's  deadliest  scorge — 
yellow  fever.  News  came  to  the  city  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  fever  at  the  castle.  Immediately  steps  were  taken 
for  the  complete  isolation  of  the  fort.  No  boats  were  al- 
lowed to  land  from  the  infected  locality,  and  none  were 


brave  enough  to  venture  the  casting  of  their  lot  with  the 
garrison.  At  sunset  each  day  we  watched  the  gates  open 
and  funeral  corteges  wind  their  way  down  the  hill  to  the 
little  garrison  cemetery ;  we  listened  for  the  volleys  of 
salute,  their  number  denoting  how  many  brave  fellows  had 
succumbed  that  day.  One  evening  as  we  apathetically 
gazed  across  the  water  a  boat  shot  forth  from  the  pier  at 
Havana.  It  was  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  provisions 
and  medicines,  and  none  in  that  crowd  needed  to  be  told 
its  destination.  Our  eyes  then  sought  the  guidcr  of  the 
little  craft,  and,  to  our  horror,  saw  the  sole  occupant  was 
a  woman.  Then  a  universal  shout  of  protest  came — too 
late.  She  paused  an  instant  from  her  rowing  and  silenced 
our  murmuring  with  a  wave  of  her  small  hand.  "  I  am 
alone,"  she  said.  "  From  all  Havana  not  one  regret  will 
follow  me-  '  Tis  better  that  I  should  go  than  a  life  upon 
whose  tenure  hangs  the  fate  of  others.  Good-bye  !  "  We 
strained  our  eyes  across  the  water,  watched  her  strokes 
grow  slower  and  slower  as  the  awful  heat  sapped  her  very 
life,  and  finally  pause  exhausted  beneath  Castle  Morro's 
walls.  Those  faithful  souls,  brave  and  constant  to  the 
last,  refused  admission,  though  we  could  feel  the  hunger 
and  longing  expressed  in  their  long  suffering  eyes.  At 
length  faint  resistance  ceased — they  eagerly  came  down  to 
the  welcome  boat— fairly  lifted  their  angel  of  mercy  on 
waiting  shoulders,  and,  followed  by  others  bearing  the 
medicine,  to  which  many  poor  fellows  will  owe  their  lives, 
are  lost  to  our  view  within  the  castle  walls.  The  first  effect 
we  noted  was  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  salutes  over 
the  soldiers'  graves ;  then  one  blessed  morning,  when  a 
breeze,  all  but  cool,  came  straight  from  your  northland,  the 
distress  signal  was  hauled  down,  and  again  the  royal  flag  of 
Spain  floated  proudly  from  the  battlements,  denoting  all 
was  well  within.  Instantly  the  bay  was  dotted  with  boats. 
We  flocked  to  the  castle  and  exchanged  congratulations 
with  the  Governor  and  his  badly  decimated  garrison.  We 
learned  that  undoubtedly  not  a  life  would  have  been  pre- 
served had  it  not  been  for  the  brave  maiden's  timely  suc- 
cor. Now,  there,  gentlemen,  is  an  incident  of  a  land  of 
heat.  "  What  became  of  the  girl  ? "  anxiously  inquired  the 
eager  listeners.  "  She  is  the  happy  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  the  castle,  and  is  the  idol  of  all  Havana." 

Plantation  Plow  Song — Sew  Orleans  Democrat 
The  following  is  a  crude  photograph  of  a  plowing 
scene  on  a  Louisiana  plantation.  As  the  picture  is  taken 
from  life,  the  names  of  the  two  mules  in  the  team,  Sherman 
and  Morgan,  are  given ;  the  prose  interpolations  are 
rendered  verbatim  and  the  uncouth  song  reproduced  as 
nearly  as  possible : 

Git  up.  mules  1 
Brer  Mosej  say  dat  music 

1 4  gwine  to  hu't  de  soul, 
And  Satin's  in  de  fiddle 

She's  sugar's  in  de  bowl — 
Gee,  dar,  Shuroman  ! 
De  black  bird  ax  de  jay  bird 

What  make  him  war  such  close, 
He  better  put  on  mo'nin 

'Cause  all  de  groun'  is  froze. 
Ms  worl'  is  full  o'  trouble, 

F'ora  summer  tell  de  spring, 
Den  pra'rs  an'  tears  is  proper 

For  dent  dat  dance  and  sing — 

Haw,  Morgin— don't  you  heah  me  tell  you  to  haw,  mule! 
Now  go  'long. 

De  jay  bird  tell  de  black  bird 
De  winter's  sbo'ly  hard— 

Wough,  dar,  you  pestiferient  beases,  you  !  You  been 
pas'  dat  bimt  stump  fo'  times  already  dis  mawnin,  an'  now 
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you's  cockin'  yo'  ears  an'  cap'n  an'  prhancin'  like  you  lows 
it  must  be  a  great  big  larrilyin'  black  bar  or  sech.  Wough, 
dar,  I  say.    Git  up. 

I  been  down  to  the  weddin*, 
I  sec  Miss  "Mandy  Green : 
She's  'boat  the  ltveltn"  lady 
Dat  ever  you  ha*  seen — 

Hi !  dat  ain't  what  I  was  singin'— pleg  tck  a  mule  no- 
how !  Dcy  'strop  eber  bit  de  sense  a  man  was  born  wid — 
what  wid  strivin'  an"  natcr'l  contray'ness  dey's  nuff  to  make 
even  a  hungry  man  forgit  'bout  he  vittlcs— oh,  yes,  I  'mem- 
ber now. 

I)e  jay  bird  tell  de  black  bud 

l)e  winter's  sho'ly  hard. 
But  what's  de  use  of  gnimblin' 

'Less  yo*  po'k  ain't  got  no  lard.  ^ 
You  gwine  to  let  you  'ligion 

Freeze  up  yo"  sperrit  too, 
An'  help  along  de  mixry 

We's  got  to  I  rabble  frou'  ? 

De  Lawd  bless  dese  mules  !  dcy  been  workin'  o'  cane 
craps  nigh  on  to  fifteen  year,  an'  dey  ain't  larn't  de  deff- 
unse  betwixt  de  water  furrow  an'  de  stubble  row  yit !  Will 
you  get  up  dar,  you  confounded  varmints,  you  ! 

Miss  'Mandy  look  so  imilin — 

Look  a  hear,  ain't  I  got  that  'Mandy  gal  chune  out'n  my 
head  yit ! 

Brer  Moses  shout  at  meetin' 

An'  we  can't  sing  an'  wuk  ; 
Brer  Moses  jump  to  hymn  tunes, 

Tell  all  de  flo'  is  shuk- 

What  yo'  doin'  dar,  Shumman  ?  You  wants  to  kick  up, 
does  you  ?  When  yo'  ole  heels  git  to  fannen'  de  yar  hit 
look  like  you  got  a  spite  again  de  sun  an'  gwinc  to  kick  it 
up  all  de  way  to  1 2  o'clock.  Take  dat ! — an'  dat ! — an' 
dat !  Now  you  got  sumpen  to  kick  up  'bout— don't  you 
heah  me !    Now,  go  'long,  I  say  ! 

Dis  yarth  wam't  made  for  trouble, 

Nor  'pen ten'  he  was  bora. 
Some  sinners  at  salvation 

Is  gwine  to  heah  de  horn  ; 
An'  some  dat  played  de  6ddle 

Will  get  a  higher  place 
Dan  some  dat  wars  dat  iigioo 

Upon  a  solemn  face. 

Bless  Gawd,  dar  goes  de  dinner  bell !  You  heah  it, 
does  you  ?  Oh,  yes,  you's  a  hollerin  now  !  Stan  rou' 
heah,  Morgin,  tell  I  get  on  to  yo'  pleggity  ole  back ;  dar 
now  !  If  Shumman  ain't  done  gone  an'  juk  dc  bridle 
clean  outen  he  mouf  an'  gone  home  a-clattin.  Git  up, 
Morgin ! 


An'  her  mouf  chirp  like  a  chune, 
Wish  1  had  o'  axed  her 
For  an  udder  weddin'  soon. 

Becase  Wherein  and  Wherefore— Kansas  City  Star 
There  is  a  colored  congregation  of  Methodists  who  un- 
til a  couple  of  months  ago  were  led  in  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude by  a  very  young  preacher.  He  was  a  fluent  son  of 
Ham,  and  the  length  of  the  words  he  hurled  at  his  hearers 
was  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  he  could  take 
into  his  lungs  at  one  effort.  This  was  all  very  well  for  a 
time,  but  when  the  elders  of  the  church  saw  that  the  argu- 
ments adduced  did  not  draw  the  erring  ones  nearer  to  the 
big  white  throne,  a  change  was  decided  upon,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  one  was  appointed  to  ask  for  the  preacher's 
resignation.  When  the  errand  had  been  stated,  the  preacher 
indignantly  asked  what  the  congregation  expected  for  noth- 
ing.   "  Wa'al  now,  doan  yo'  see,  we  duzzent  expect  " 

"  Isn't  my  character  away  up  yan  above  procrastination  ?  " 


"  No  trouble  'bout  dat,  but,  sah,  yer  isn't  fur  enuf  eddica- 

ted  to  "    "  Kain't  I  talk  confluently  enuf  tcr  suit  de 

most  rapashus  ?  "  "  Dat's  it,  chile  ;  dat's  it ;  hole  right  on 
whar  y'ar  now.   Yo'  kin  talk  and  yo'  kin  talk,  but  yo'  doan't 
pint  out ;  yo'  can  argyfy  an'  yo'  kin  argyfy,  but  yo'  doan't 
show  wharcin."    The  resignation  was  handed  in  directly. 
His  Father  Had  Changed —  Yonkers  Statesman 

There  is  no  more  pathetic  figure  in  America  than  what 
Hans  Breittnann  called  "  the  poor,  hard-working  German." 
If  such  a  thing  be  possible,  he  is  honest  to  a  fault,  and  sus- 
picion finds  no  place  in  his  frank  nature.  Bereavement 
came  to  such  a  one  lately  in  the  death  of  his  father.  Fam- 
ily ties  are  strong  among  the  Teutons,  and  his  sorrow 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  As  a  mark  of  filial  respect,  he 
determined  to  have  a  portrait  of  his  father,  and  turning  to 
the  directory,  not  for  consolation,  but  for  information,  he 
sought  the  name  of  a  portrait  painter,  just  as  a  man  with  a 
house  full  of  frozen  water  pipes  would  wearily  tum  to  it  for 
the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  plumber.  Having 
found  what  he  wanted,  he  sought  out  the  artist,  and  asked 
if  he  could  paint  a  portrait  of  his  father.  "Certainly," 
said  the  artist  ;  "  why  didn't  you*  bring  the  old  gentleman 
along?"  "He  vas  deat,"  sobbed  the  caller.  The  artist 
was  touched,  and  expressed  his  regTct  at  having  opened  the 
wound.  "  But,"  he  said  cheerily,  "  that  need  not  prevent 
you  having  his  portrait.  Bring  me  his  photograph." 
"  There  vos  none,"  answered  the  son,  wiping  his  eyes. 
"  Then  how  can  you  expect  me  to  paint  his  portrait  ? " 
"  Why  can  you  not  his  picture  paint  ?  You  are  a  portrait 
painter.  Shustyou  paint  him."  The  artist  saw  the  humor 
of  the  thing,  and  told  the  bereaved  son  to  call  again  in  two 
weeks.  He  did.  "  Veil,  you  have  him  painted  ?  "  "  Yes," 
said  the  artist ;  "  I  have  done  the  best  I  could.  Here  it 
is. "  The  German  looked  at  the  picture,  the  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks.  At  last  he  said  :  "  Vos  dot  so  ?  Dot  is 
raein  poor  old  vater !  Ach  Gott !  How  he  changed  vas  !  " 
Miracle  of  the  Apples — Burdette —  Traveler's  Record 

Now  when  the  autumn  was  come,  it  was  so  that  the  land 
of  Burlington  and  the  country  round  about  abounded 
with  much  apples,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  cider  press 
ceased  not  from  morning  even  unto  the  night.  And  in  the 
morning  the  husbandman  arose,  and  he  said,  Go  to,  apples 
is  not  worth  much,  but  so  much  as  they  will  fetch  I  will 
have.  And  he  laded  up  his  wagon,  and  filled  its  bed  even 
to  overflowing  with  bell-flowers,  and  seek-no-furthers,  and 
duchesses,  and  spitzbergens,  and  snow  apples,  and  russets, 
each  after  its  kind.  And  when  he  was  come  nigh  to  the 
town,  Lo !  three  town  boys  met  him  and  spoke  unto  him 
delicately,  and  said,  Give  us  a  napple.  And  his  heart  was 
moved  with  good  nature,  and  he  hearkened  unto  their 
words,  and  said  unto  them,  Yea,  climb  in,  and  eat  your  fill. 
And  as  he  journeyed  on  he  met  two  other  boys.  And  they 
waxed  bold  when  they  saw  the  first  three  riding  and  eating 
apples,  and  they  cried  aloud.  Give  us  snapplc.  And  the 
man  spake  unto  thein  and  said,  Yea.  And  they  dome  in. 
And  they  spake  not  one  to  another,  neither  did  they  cease 
to  cat  apples,  save  when  they  paused  that  they  might  take 
breath.  And  the  husbandman  made  merry  and  laughed 
with  himself  to  see  them  eat,  and  he  said :  Ho,  ho !  Ho, 
ho  !  But  the  lads  laughed  not,  for  they  were  busy.  Now 
the  eldest  of  the  lads  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  young- 
est thereof  was  in  his  ninth  year.  And  they  were  exceed- 
ing lean  and  ill-favored.  And  when  the  husbandman  was 
entered  into  the  city  he  drove  along  the  streets,  and  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  shouted  aloud,  Ap-pulls  !  Ap-pulls! 
Here's  yer  nighseatinnapples  !  Ap-pulls  !  Ap-pulls  !  And 
the  women  of  the  city  leaned  over  the  fences  and  said,  one 
to  another,  Lo !  another  rapple  wagin. 


And  they  spake 
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unto  the  man  and  said.  Hast  thou  of  a  verity  good  eatin- 
napples  ?  And  he  said,  Of  a  verity  I  have.  Come  forth. 
And  when  they  were  come  forth  they  looked  into  his  wagon, 
and  they  were  wroth  and  cried  out  against  him.  And  they 
said,  Thou  hast  mocked  us  and  thou  hast  deceived  thine 
handmaidens  with  the  words  of  thy  mouth.  Verily  thou 
hast  naught :  wherefore  then  dost  thou  drive  through  the 
city  crying,  Ap-pulls  ?  And  when  he  had  turned  him 
around  and  looked  he  was  speechless.  And  the  women  of 
the  city  cried,  Go  to ;  arc  not  thy  words  altogether  lighter 
than  vanity  ?  And  he  smote  upon  his  breast  and  sware 
unto  them,  saying,  I  am  a  truthful  man,  and  the  son  of  a 
truthful  man.  When  thy  servant  left  home  this  morning 
there  was  even  thirty-seven  bushels  of  apples  in  the  wagon 
bed.  Now  there  was  naught  in  the  wagon  save  the  five 
boys.  Neither  was  there  so  much  as  one  small  apple.  And 
the  husbandman  necked  the  lads,  and  entreated  them 
roughly,  for  he  said,  What  is  it  that  ye  have  done  ?  For 
ye  have  cast  my  apples  into  the  street.  But  the  lads  wept 
bitterly  and  said,  Nay,  not  so.  Are  thy  servants  pigs  that 
they  should  do  such  a  thing  ?  And  he  said,  Declare  unto 
mc,  then,  what  thou  hast  done  with  my  apples.  And  the 
lads  pointed  at  each  other,  even  each  one  at  his  fellow,  and 
they  wept  and  exclaimed  with  one  accord,  He  eat  'em. 
And  the  husbandman  was  wroth  and  would  not  believe 
them.  Fpr  he  wist  not  that  the  town  boy  was  hollow  clear 
into  the  ground.  But  the  women  of  the  city  cried  unto 
him  and  said,  How  far  is  it  the  lads  have  ridden  with  thee  ? 
And  he  said,  Even  as  far  as  a  mile  and  a  half.  And  the 
women  laughed  and  made  merry  and  said,  Of  a  surety  it 
is  even  so  as  the  lads  have  said.  They  have  eaten  up  all 
the  apples.  And  they  made  light  of  it,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  very  small  thing  for  the  lads  to  do.  And  the  hus- 
bandman marveled  greatly  within  himself,  for  the  five  lads 
did  not  fill  one  small  end  of  the  wagon.  And  it  was  so 
that  it  was  beyond  his  finding  out,  where  the  thirty-seven 
bushels  of  apples  had  stowed  themselves.  So  he  turned 
him  about  and  drove  home,  and  he  commanded  the  lads 
that  they  follow  him  not  And  they  hooted  at  him  and 
cast  stones  after  him  even  unto  the  city  gates,  for  such  is 
the  custom  and  manner  of  the  town  boy.  But  the  hus- 
bandman spake  not  unto  them,  for  his  mind  was  heavy 
with  thinking  of  this  wonderful  thing  he  had  seen. 

Most  Thoroughly  Accomplished — Cincinnati  Times 
Potts  had  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip  abroad 
and  was  making  his  first  call  upon  a  young  lady  friend. 
"  My  gracious,  Miss  Jenny,  how  you  have  changed  !  Why, 
you  are  a  mere  shadow  of  your  former  self.  Aren't  you 
well  ? "  "  Well,  no,  Mr.  Potts.  You  sec,  shortly  after  your 
departure  I  joined  the  cooking  school,  and  there  we  are 
obliged  to  sample  everything  that  we  make.  I  am  now  a 
hopeless  dyspeptic."  "  How  horrible  !  Really,  I  pity  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  "  "  You  are  very  kind,  Mr. 
Potts,  but  I  feel  positive  that  I  shall  reap  my  reward, "  and 
here  the  young  lady  blushed  painfully.  "  Reward  ?  Really. 
I  do  not  comprehend."  Then,  with  a  graceful  flutter  of 
clinging  drapery,  she  crossed  to  his  side,  gave  him  a  'tis- 
leap-year  expression,  laid  her  left  ear  over  his  chest  pro- 
tector, and  gently  murmured  :  "  Willie,  dear,  I  can  make 
biscuits  such  as  your  mother  used  to  make."  With  a  wild 
cry  of  joy  he  took  her  in  his  great  strong  arms,  and  their  hap- 
piness was  so  intense  it  could  have  been  cut  with  a  knife. 

Two  Newly-Made  Widows— From  the  Boston  Post 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  chief  railroads  in  the  country 
employ  special  persons  to  inform  the  bereaved  family  when 
an  employe1  has  been  killed.    Considering  that  every  year 
a  small  army  of  men  meet  their  death  on  the  track,  the 


Statement  is  not  incredible.  An  old  railroad  man  at  Read- 
ing, who  has  discharged  this  painful  office,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  experiences  :  "It  was  only  a  few  days 
ago  that  I  went  to  a  home  and  found  the  wife  chatting  and 
laughing  with  a  neighbor's  wife  while  she  was  at  work 
among  her  rosebushes  and  flowers.  She  hadn't  been  mar- 
ried very  long.  I  first  asked  whether  her  husband  was  at 
home.  She  stared  at  me,  became  white  as  a  piece  of 
chalk,  then  shrieked  and  fell  among  the  plants.  I  helped 
to  carry  her  into  the  house.  '  He's  dead  ;  my  husband 
is  dead.  I  know  he  has  been  killed! '  'Who  told  you  ?' 
I  asked,  when  she  revived.  'No  one.  I  only  thought 
so.  Is  it  true  ? '  It  was  easy,  then,  to  finish  my  errand.  I 
once  called  on  a  woman  to  tell  her  her  husband  had  been 
killed  by  striking  against  an  overhead  bridge.  This  was 
three  years  ago,  near  Philadelphia.  The  wife  curled  up 
her  lip  and  replied  :  '  If  he's  been  killed,  heaven  has 
revenged  me.  He  abused  me  long  enough.  He'll  abuse 
no  more  women  now.'  That  was  the  easiest  job  in  my  line 
I  ever  had.  Five  minutes  later  the  woman  was  in  hysterics. " 

A  Specimen  Detective  Story— London  Tid  Hits 

A  lady  and  a  gentleman  were  traveling  together  on  an 
English  railway.  They  were  perfect  strangers  to  each 
other.  Suddenly  the  gentleman  said  :  "  Madam,  I  will 
trouble  you  to  look  out  of  the  window  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
I  am  going  to  make  some  changes  in  my  wearing  apparel." 
"Certainly,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  politeness,  rising  and 
turning  her  back  upon  him.  In  a  short  time  he  said  : 
"  Now,  madam,  my  change  is  completed,  and  you  may  re- 
sume your  seat."  When  the  lady  turned  she  beheld  her 
male  companion  transformed  into  a  dashing  lady  with  a 
heavy  veil  over  her  face.  "Now,  sir,  or  madam,  which- 
ever you  like,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  must  trouble  you  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  for  I  also  have  some  changes  to  make 
in  my  apparel."  "  Certainly,  madam,"  and  the  gentleman 
in  ladies'  attire  immediately  complied.  "  Now,  sir,  you 
may  resume  your  seat."  To  his  gTeat  surprise,  on  resum- 
ing his  seat,  the  gentleman  in  female  attire  found  his  lady 
companion  transformed  into  a  man.  He  then  laughed  and 
said  :  "  It  appears  that  we  are  both  anxious  to  avoid  recog- 
nition. What  have  you  done  ?  I  have  robbed  a  bank." 
"  And  I,"  said  the  whilom  lady,  as  he  dexterously  fettered 
his  companion's  wrists  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  "  am  De- 
tective J  ,  of  Scotland  Yard,  and  in  female  apparel  have 

shadowed  you  ;  now,"  drawing  a  revolver,  "  keep  still." 

Real  Southern  Life— The  Richmond  ftatfn 

The  moonlight  drifted  brokenly  through  a  rift  in  the  roof 
of  a  negro  cabin  in  the  Hanover  slashes  and  fell  on 
Gabriel  Jones'  gray-bearded  face.  He  was  smoking  and 
meditating.  "  Hannah  !  "  he  called  presently  ;  "  Han- 
nah !  "  Silence.  "  Hannah  !  1  say,  Hannah  !  "  a  trifle 
louder.  There  was  a  rustling  of  the  straw  in  the  bed  in 
the  corner  and  a  sleepy  answer :  "  Huh  ? "  "  Hannah,  did 
you  put  dat  watermillion  I  foun'  in  Marse  Ben  Scott's  patch 
yistidy  in  de  cool  spring  t"  "  Yes,  I  put  dat  watermillion 
in  the  cool  spring,"  she  answered,  deliberately.  "  Dat  was 
right."  A  moment's  pause.  "  Hannah,  did  you  hang  dat 
coat  dat  Mister  Hedley  'sisted  on  my  takin'  'hind  de  hay 
rack,  like  I  tole  you?"  "I  did  dat."  "Did  you  scall 
and  pick  dem  chickens  I  borrowed  f'om  de  man  down  on 
de  river  road  de  urr  day  ?  "  "Yes,  I  scall  dem  chickens." 
"  Well,  fry'  me  one  de  fust  t'ing  in  de  mornin',  case  I'sc 
got  t'  go  over  t'  Mister  Chinky  Claptin's  t'-morrow  t'  lead 
a  prar  meetin'  an'  keep  dem  triflin'  niggers  in  de  right  road." 
Then  he  leaned  his  grizzled  head  on  the  chair  back  and 
snored  the  snore  of  the  just,  and  the  bull-frogs  in  the 
marshes  echoed  it  over  the  Chiekahominy  low  grounds. 
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SPECIAL  VERSE  TOPIC— VARIOUS  EPIGRAMS 


The  Stent  of  an  Epigram 
Three  things  must  epigrams  like  bees  have  all. 
The  sting  and  honey,  and  a  body  small. 

On  Military  Dress 
Smart  soldiers  like  to  l>c  well  tightened  in  : 
Loose  habits  would  destroy  all  discipline. 

Unthinking  Believer s— Dry  den 
Born  to  be  saved,  even  in  their  own  despite. 
Because  they  could  not  help  believing  right. 

Tea  Drinking 
If  wine  is  poison  so  is  tea,  but  in  another  shape. 
What  matter  whether  we  are  killed  by  canister  or  grape  ? 

The  Peril  of  Infamy 
When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar. 
They  light  a  torch  10  show  their  shame  the  more. 

Epitaph  en  a  Coroner 
He  lived  and  died 
By  suicide. 

Adam  s  First  Sleep 
When  Adam  slept,  Eve  from  his  side  arose. 
Strange  his  rirst  sleep  should  be  his  last  repose  ! 

Lines  on  a  Mirror 
I  change,  and  so  do  women,  too  ; 
But  I  reflect— which  women  never  do. 

Cardinal  Woolsey — Heywood 
Begot  by  butcher,  but  by  bishop  bred, 
How  high  his  highness  holds  his  haughty  head. 

The  Cappadocians — Demodocus 
A  viper  stung  a  Cappadocian  s  hide. 
But  'twas  the  viper,  not  the  man.  that  died. 

A  Poor  Singer — Samuel  Rogers 
Swans  sing  before  they  die;  'twere  no  bad  thing 
Should  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 

Laugh  at  your  Friends—Pope 
Laugh  at  your  friends,  and  if  your  friends  are  sore, 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more. 

Love  and  Love  Again — John  Hay 
What  is  first  love  worth  except  to  prepare  for  a  second  ? 
What  does  the  second  love  bring  ?  Only  regret  for  the  first. 

On  Evening  Dress— Burton 
When  dressed  for  the  evening,  girls  nowadays 

Scarce  an  atom  of  dress  on  them  leave, 
Hot  blame  them — for  what  is  an  Evening  dress, 

But  a  dress  that  is  suited  to  Eve  ? 

To  an  Author — Martial 
In  spile  of  hints,  in  spite  of  looks — 
Titus.  I  send  thee  not  my  books — 
The  reason,  Titus,  canst  divine  ? 
I  fear  lest  thou  shouldst  send  me  thine 

A  Minister's  Eyes — G.  Outram 
I  cannot  praise  the  Doctor's  eyes  ; 

I  never  saw  his  glance  divine  : 
He  always  shuts  them  when  he  prays. 

And  when  he  preaches  he  shuts  mine. 

On  Love  and  Marriage 
Tis  highly  rational,  we  can't  dispute 
That  love,  being  naked,  should  promote  a  suit ; 
But  doth  not  oddity  to  him  attach  ? 
Whose  fire 's  so  oil  extinguished  by  a  match  ? 

My  Idol 

My  idol  fell  down  and  was  utterly  broken. 

The  fragments  of  stone  lay  all  scattered  apart ; 
And  I  picked  up  the  hardest  to  keep  as  a  token— 
Her  heart. 


The  Weeping  Widow 
Lady  Bel.  who  in  public  bewails  h«  r  dead  spouse. 

While  in  private  her  thoughts  on  another  are  turning, 
Reminds  me  of  lighting  a  fire  with  green  boughs, 

Which  weep  at  one  end  while  the  other  is  burning. 

From  the  Arabia 
The  mom  that  ushered  thee  to  life,  my  child, 
Saw  thee  in  tears  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled. 
When  summoned  hence  to  thy  eternal  sleep. 
Oh  !  may'st  thou  smile  whilst  ail  around  thee  weep. 

To  a  Dead  Friend — Plato 
Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living 

Ere  thy  fair  light  had  fled  : 
Now,  having  died,  thou  art.  as  Hesperus,  giving 

New  splendor  to  the  dead. 

A  Candidate  for  the  Legion  of  Honor 
In  ancient  times— 'twas  no  great  loss. 
They  hung  the  thief  upon  the  Cross  : 
But  now,  alas  !  1  say 't  with  grief, 
They  hang  the  Cross  upon  the  thief. 

On  One  who  Spoke  Little— H.  Gar  net  t 
"  1  hardly  ever  ope  my  lips,"  one  cries  : 

"Simonidcs,  what  think  you  of  my  rule  ?" 
••  If  you're  a  fool,  I  think  you're  very  wise  ; 

If  you  are  wise,  I  think  you  are  a  fool." 

False  Hair — Martial 
The  golden  hair  that  Galla  wears 

Is  hers  :  who  would  have  thought  it  f 
She  swears  'tis  hers,  and  true  she  swears, 

For  I  know  where  she  bought  it  ? 

Woman's  Will— J.  C.  Saxe 
Men  dying  make  their  wills. 

Their  wives  escape  a  work  so  sad. 
What  need  the  gentle  dames  to  make 

What  ail  their  lives  they've  had. 

To  my  Love's  Papa— Gordon  Campbell 
"  To  flirt,  to  flirt !  "  the  father  cried 

'•  What  means  that  latter  day  invention." 
Young  Lovelace  at  the  word  replied 
"  Attention,  sir.  without  intention." 

On  Feminine  Talkativeness 
How  wisely  Nature,  ordering  all  below. 

Forbade  a  beard  on  woman's  chin  to  grow ! 
For  how  could  she  be  shaved,  whate'er  the  skill, 

Whose  tongue  would  never  let  her  chin  be  still. 

Reasons  for  Drinking — Dean  Afford 
If  all  be  true  that  I  do  think. 
There  are  five  reasons  wc  should  drink. 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry, 
Or  lest  one  should  be  by-and-by. 
Or  any  other  reason  why  ! 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke—Pen  Johnson 
Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse — 
Sidney's  sister.  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death  !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Learned  and  fair  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

■ 

The  Death  of  George  the  Fourth— Landor 
George  the  First  was  reckoned  vile, 
Viler  George  the  Second  ; 
And  what  mortal  ever  heard 
Any  good  of  George  the  Third  ? 
When  from  earth  the  Fourth  ascended, 
God  be  praised  the  Georges  ended  1 
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WONDERFUL  STORIES— THE  CELEBRATED  MOON  HOAX 


The  most  celebrated  deception  on  the  public  which 
was  ever  perpetrated  by  a  newspaper  upon  its  readers  was 
the  Moon  Hoax  of  Richard  Adams  Locke  in  the  New 
York  Sun  in  August,  1835.  In  those  days  there  was 
neither  cable  nor  Atlantic  steamers,  and  alt  news  from 
Europe  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the  old  packet 
liners.  For  a  year  or  more  the  scientific  world  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  discoveries  to  be  made  by  Sir  John 
Hcrschel,  the  great  astronomer  who  had  taken  Lord 
Rosse's  large  telescope  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
was  hoped  and  believed  that  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the 
Cape  would  result  in  more  startling  revelations  of  the 
stars  than  had  ever  before  been  had.  It  was  just  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Locke  wrote  his  Moon  Hoax,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  people  was  extraordinary.  Hundreds  believed 
it,  among  whom  was  Horace  Greeley,  who  wrote  an  article 
to  prove  that  it  must  be  true.  Benjamin  H.  Day,  then 
the  proprietor  of  the  Sun,  has  put  upon  record  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  hoax  was  written.  "  Locke  was 
reporting  on  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  said  Mr.  Day, 
*'  when  he  wrote  an  account  of  a  hanging  at  Peekskill  for 
the  Sun.  A  few  days  afterward  he  came  to  me  and  told 
me  he  had  been  discharged  from  the  Courier  for  writing 
for  my  paper.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  the  scheme 
of  the  Moon  Hoax.  We  were  to  claim  that  wc  had  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  in 
which  this  account  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  discoveries  was 
printed.  After  some  talk  I  agreed.  The  most  original 
thing  about  Locke's  article,  and  the  one  which  deceived 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  was  his  statement  that  by 
applying  a  microscope  to  the  image  projected  by  the  tele- 
scope, the  object  looked  at,  the  moon,  was  doubly  magni- 
fied. Well,  we  printed  the  story,  and  it  set  the  town  wild 
It  took  two  days  to  print  the  whole  of  it,  and  it  was  a  very 
good  thing  for  the  Sun.  A  committee  appointed  by  Yale 
College  came  down  and  wanted  to  see  the  copy  of  the 
Edinburgh  paper,  but  I  staved  them  off  by  affecting  great 
indignation  at  their  doubt  of  the  Sun's  reliability.  The 
hoax  would  have  been  more  successful  than  it  was  had  it 
not  been  for  Locke's  folly.  He  got  drunk  and  told  a  re- 
porter of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  that  he  wrote  the  story. 
As  I  found  out,  the  Journal  was  prepared  to  indorse  the 
hoax  before  this.  Of  course  it  came  out  then  and  de- 
nounced the  story  as  a  hoax,  saying  that  Locke  invented  it. 
Curiously  enough,  for  a  short  time  the  war  over  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  account  raged  furiously,  many  people,  who 
did  not  like  to  admit  that  they  had  been  fooled,  standing  up 
-stoutly  for  its  genuineness  ;  but  the  first  mail  from  Europe 
upset  the  whole  thing,  of  course.  The  original  agreement 
with  Locke  was  that  he  should  be  paid  $300  for  the  article, 
but  he  finally  made  between  $500  and  $600.  He  sold  a  large 
number  of  wood-cuts  representing  the  animals  and  men  in 
the  moon,  and  he  reprinted  the  article  in  pamphlet  form. " 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Moon  Hoax  will  give  an 
idea  of  Mr.  Locke's  style  and  the  boldness  of  his  imagi- 
nation. After  an  elaborate  account  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  setting  up  the  great  telescope,  he  describes 
the  principal  discoveries  in  the  moon  as  follows : 

"  It  was  about  half-past  nine  on  the  night  of  the  10th, 
the  moon  having  then  advanced  within  four  days  of  her 
mean  libration,  that  the  astronomer  adjusted  his  instru- 
ment for  the  inspection  of  the  moon's  eastern  limb.  *  *  * 

"Small  collections  of  trees  of  every  imaginable  kind 
were  scattered  about  the  whole  of  the  luxuriant  area ;  and 
16 


here  our  magnifiers  blessed  our  panting  hopes  with  speci- 
mens of  conscious  existence.  In  the  shade  of  the  woods 
on  the  southeastern  side  we  beheld  continuous  herds  of 
brown  quadrupeds  having  all  the  external  characteristics 
of  the  bison,  but  more  diminutive  than  any  species  of  the 
bos  genus  in  our  natural  history.  Its  tail  is  like  that  of 
our  bos  grunniens,  but  in  its  semicircular  horns,  the  hump 
on  its  shoulders  and  the  depth  on  its  dewlap  and  the  length 
of  its  shaggy  hair  it  closely  resembles  the  species  to  which  I 
first  compared  it  It  had,  however,  one  widely  distin- 
guishing feature,  which  wc  afterward  found  to  be  common 
to  nearly  every  lunar  quadruped  we  have  discovered, 
namely,  a  remarkable  fleshy  appendage  over  the  eyes 
crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  forehead  and  united  to 
the  ears.  We  could  most  distindry  perceive  this  hairy  veil, 
which  was  shaped  like  the  upper  front  outline  of  a  cap, 
known  to  the  ladies  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  cap,  lifted 
and  lowered  by  means  of  the  ears.  It  immediately  oc- 
curred to  the  acute  mind  of  Dr.  Herschel  that  this  was 
a  providential  contrivance  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the 
animal  from  the  great  extremes  of  light  and  darkness 
to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  side  of  the  moon 
are  periodically  subjected.  The  next  animal  perceived 
would  be  classed  on  earth  as  a  monster.  It  was  of  a  bluish 
lead  color,  about  the  size  of  a  goat,  with  a  head  and  beard 
like  him  and  a  single  horn,  slightly  inclined  forward  from 
the  perpendicular.  The  female  was  destitute  of  the  horn 
and  beard,  but  had  a  much  longer  tail.  It  was  gregarious, 
and  chiefly  abounded  on  the  acclivitous  glades  of  the 
woods.  In  elegance  of  symmetry  it  rivaled  the  antelope, 
and  like  him  it  seemed  an  agile,  sprightly  creature,  running 
with  great  speed  and  springing  from  the  green  turf  with  all 
the  unaccountable  antics  of  a  young  lamb  or  kitten.  This 
beautiful  creature  afforded  us  the  roost  exquisite  and  con- 
stant amusement.    •    •  * 

"  But  while  gazing  upon  them  in  a  perspective  of  about 
half  a  mile,  we  were  thrilled  with  astonishment  to  perceive 
four  successive  flocks  of  large-winged  creatures,  wholly 
unlike  any  kind  of  birds,  descend  with  a  slow,  even  motion 
from  the  cliffs  on  the  western  side  and  alight  upon  the 
plain.  Now  they  were  noticed  by  Dr.  Herschel,  who 
exclaimed:  'Now,  gentlemen,  my  theories  against  your 
proofs,  which  you  have  often  found  a  pretty  even  bet,  we 
have  here  something  worth  looking  at.  I  was  confident 
that  if  ever  we  found  beings  in  human  shape  it  would  be 
in  this  longitude,  and  that  they  would  be  provided  by  their 
Creator  with  some  extraordinary  powers  of  locomotion. 
First  exchange  for  my  number  D.'  This  lens  being  soon 
introduced,  gave  us  a  fine  half-mile  distance,  and  we 
counted  three  parties  of  these  creatures,  of  twelve,  nine  and 
fifteen  in  each,  walking  erect  toward  a  small  wood  near  the 
base  of  the  eastern  precipices.  Certainly  they  were  like 
human  beings,  for  their  wings  had  now  disappeared  and 
their  attitude  in  walking  was  both  erect  and  dignified. 
Having  observed  them  at  this  distance  for  some  minutes 
we  introduced  lens  H  z,  which  brought  them  to  the  appar- 
ent proximity  of  eighty  yards,  the  highest  clear  magnitude 
we  possessed  until  the  latter  end  of  March,  when  we 
effected  an  improvement  in  the  gas  burners.  About  half  of 
the  first  party  had  passed  our  canvas  ;  but  of  all  the  others 
we  had  a  perfectly  distinct  view.  They  averaged  four  feet 
in  height,  were  covered,  except  on  the  face,  with  short  and 
glossy  copper-colored  hair,  and  had  wings  composed  of 
thin  membrane,  without  hair,  lying  snugly  upon  their  backs 
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from  the  top  of  the  shoulders  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 
The  face,  which  was  of  a  yellowish  flesh  color,  was  a  slight 
improvement  upon  that  of  the  large  orang-outang,  being 
more  open  and  intelligent  in  its  expression,  and  having  a 
much  greater  expansion  of  forehead.  The  mouth,  how- 
ever, was  very  prominent,  though  somewhat  relieved  by  a 
thick  beard  upon  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  lips  far  more 
human  than  of  any  species  of  the  simia  genus.  In  general 
symmetry  of  body  and  limbs  they  were  infinitely  superior 
to  the  orang-outang  ;  so  much  50,  that,  but  for  their  long 
wings,  Lieutenant  Drummond  said  they  would  look  as  well 
on  a  parade  ground  as  some  of  the  old  cockney  militia ! 
The  hair  on  the  head  was  a  darker  color  than  that  of  the 
body,  closely  curled,  but  apparently  not  woolly,  and 
arranged  in  two  curious  semicircles  over  the  temples  of  the 
forehead.  Their  feet  could  only  be  seen  as  they  were 
alternately  lifted  in  walking,  but,  from  what  we  could  see 
of  them  in  so  transient  a  view,  they  appeared  thin,  and 
very  protuberant  at  the^eel.  Whilst  passing  across  the 
canvas  and  whenever  we  afterward  saw  them,  these 
creatures  were  evidently  engaged  in  conversation ;  their 
gesticulation,  more  particularly  the  varied  action  of  their 
hands  and  arms,  appeared  impassioned  and  emphatic  ; 
we  hence  inferred  that  they  were  rational  beings,  and 
although  not  perhaps  of  so  high  an  order  as  others  which 
we  discovered  the  next  month  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Rainbows,  that  they  were  capable  of  producing  works  of 
art  and  contrivance.  The  next  view  wc  obtained  of  them 
was  still  more  favorable.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  a  little 
lake  or  expanded  stream  which  we  then  for  the  first  time 
perceived  running  down  the  valley  to  a  large  lake  and 
having  on  its  eastern  margin  a  small  wood.  Some  of 
these  creatures  had  crossed  the  water  and  were  lying 
like  spread  eagles  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood.  We  could 
then  perceive  that  their  wings  possessed  great  expansion 
and  were  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  a  bat,  being  a 
semi-transparent  membrane  expanded  in  curvilineal  divi- 
sions by  means  of  straight  radii  united  at  the  back  by  the 
dorsal  integuments.  But  what  astonished  us  very  much 
was  the  circumstance  of  this  membrane  being  continued 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  legs,  united  all  the  way  down, 
though  gradually  decreasing  in  width.  The  wings  seemed 
completely  under  command  of  volition,  for  those  of  the 
creatures  whom  wc  saw  bathing  in  the  water  spread  them 
instantly  to  their  full  width,  waved  them  as  ducks  do 
theirs  to  shake  off  the  water,  and  then  as  instantly  closed 
them  again  in  a  compact  form.  "Wc  scientifically  de- 
nominated them  the  Vespcrtiliohomo,  or  man-bat ;  and 
they  are  doubtless  innocent  and  happy  creatures,  notwith- 
standing that  some  of  their  amusements  would  but  ill  com- 
port with  our  terrestrial  notions  of  decorum.    *    *  * 

We  afterward  discovered  an  equi-triangular  temple, 
built  of  polished  sapphire  or  of  some  resplendent  blue 
stone  which,  like  it,  displayed  myriad  points  of  golden 
light  twinkling  and  scintillating  in  the  sunbeams.  Our 
canvas,  though  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  was  too  limited  to 
receive  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  it  at  one  view,  and  the 
first  part  of  it  that  appeared  was  near  the  center  of  one  of 
its  sides,  being  three  square  columns  six  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  base  and  gently  tapering  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet 
The  intercolumniations  were  each  twelve  feet.  We  in- 
stantly reduced  our  magnitude  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
structure  in  one  view,  and  then  indeed  it  was  most  beauti- 
ful. The  roof  was  composed  of  some  yellow  metal  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  which  were  not  triangu- 
lar planes  inclining  to  the  center,  but  subdivided,  curved 
and  separated,  so  as  to  present  a  mass  of  violently  agitated 
flames,  rising  from  a  common  source  of  conflagration,  and 


terminating  in  wildly  waving  points.  The  design  was  too 
manifest  and  too  skillfully  executed  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
single  moment.  Through  a  few  openings  in  these  metallic 
flames  wc  perceived  a  large  sphere  of  a  darker  kind  of 
metal  nearly  of  a  clouded  copper  color,  which  they  inclosed 
and  seemingly  ranged  around,  as  if  hieroglyphicaJly  con- 
suming it.  This  was  the  roof ;  but  upon  each  of  the  three 
corners  there  was  a  small  sphere  of  apparently  the  same 
metal  as  the  large  center  one,  and  these  rested  upon  a  kind 
of  cornice  quite  new  in  any  order  of  architecture  with 
which  we  arc  acquainted,  but,  nevertheless,  exceedingly 
graceful  and  impressive.  It  was  like  a  half-opened  scroll, 
swelling  off  boldly  from  the  roof,  and  hanging  far  over  the 
walls  in  several  convolutions.  It  was  of  the  same  metal  as 
the  flames,  and  on  each  side  of  (he  building  it  was  open  at 
both  ends.  The  columns,  six  on  each  side,  were  simply 
plain  shafts,  without  capitals  or  pedestals  or  any  description 
of  ornament,  nor  was  any  |>crccivcd  in  other  parts  of  the 
edifice.  It  was  opened  on  each  side  and  seemed  to  con- 
tain neither  seats,  altars  nor  offerings  ;  but  it  was  a  light 
and  airy  structure,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high  from  its 
white,  glistening  floor  to  its  glowing  roof,  and  it  stood  upon 
a  round,  green  eminence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.'" 
The  third  ocean,  the  Mare  Serenitatis,  has  one  most  ex- 
traordinary peculiarity,  which  is  a  perfectly  straight  ridge 
of  hills  certainly  not  more  than  five  miles  wide,  which  start 
in  a  direct  line  from  its  southern  to  its  northern  shore 
dividing  it  exactly  in  the  midst.  This  singular  ridge  is 
perfectly  sui  generis,  being  altogether  unlike  any  mountain 
chain  either  on  this  earth  or  the  moon  itself.  *  *  * 
Our  lens  Gx  brought  it  within  an  optical  distance  of  800 
yards  and  its  whole  width  of  four  or  five  miles  snugly  within 
that  of  our  canvas.  Nothing  that  we  had  hitherto  seen 
more  strongly  excited  our  astonishment.  Believe  it  or 
believe  it  not,  it  was  one  entire  crystallization  :  its  edge 
throughout  its  whole  length  of  340  miles  is  an  acute  angle 
of  solid  quarts  crystal,  brilliant  as  a  piece  of  Derbyshire 
spar  just  brought  from  the  mine  and  containing  scarcely  a 
fracture  or  chasm  from  end  to  end.    •    »  * 

Immediately  on  the  outer  border  of  the  wood  which  sur- 
rounded, at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  eminence  on 
which  the  first  of  the  temples  stood,  we  saw  several 
detached  assemblies  of  beings.  They  were  larger  in  stature 
than  the  others,  less  dark  in  color,  and  an  improved  variety 
of  the  race.  They  were  chiefly  engaged  in  eating  a  large 
yellow  fruit  like  a  gourd,  sections  of  which  they  dexterously 
divided  with  their  fingers  and  ate  with  rather  uncouth 
voracity,  throwing  away  the  rind.  A  smaller  red  fruit, 
shaped  like  a  cucumber,  which  we  had  often  seen  pendent 
from  trees  having  a  broad  dark  leaf,  were  also  lying  in 
heaps  in  the  center  of  several  of  the  festive  groups,  but  the 
only  use  they  appeared  to  make  of  it  was  sucking  its  juice 
after  rolling  it  between  the  palms  of  the  hand  and  nibbling 
off  an  end.  They  seemed  to  be  happy  and  even  polite. 
Although  evidently  the  highest  order  of  animals  in  this 
rich  valley,  they  were  not  its  only  occupants.  Most  of  the 
other  animals  which  we  had  discovered  elsewhere  in  very 
distant  regions  were  collected  here,  and  also  at  least  eight 
or  nine  new  species  of  quadrupeds.  The  most  attractive 
of  these  was  a  tall  white  stag  with  lofty  spreading  antlers, 
black  as  ebony.  We  several  times  saw  this  elegant  creature 
trot  up  to  the  seated  parties  of  semi-human  beings  I  have 
described,  and  browse  the  herbage  close  beside  them  with- 
out the  least  manifestation  of  fear  on  its  part 


Mr.  Locke  remained  on  the  Sun  for  many  years,  and 
rose  in  time  to  be  one  of  the  chief  editorial  writers.  He 
died  in  New  Brighton,  Statcn  Island,  in  1871. 
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AN  INTERESTING  QUESTION— HOW  OLD  IS  "JEHOVAH?" 


The  Christian  "  Jehovah  "  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  the  Jewish  Jehovah  "  hardly  yet  forty  years.  The 
Christian  "  Jehovah  "  first  saw  the  light  of  the  world  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  birthplace  of  the  Jewish  "  Jehovah  "  is  within 
the  United  States  of  America.  Be  not  startled,  dear 
reader !  We  do  not  in  this  manner  speak  of  God  the 
Eternal, — far  be  such  blasphemy  from  us, — but  of  "  Jeho- 
vah," or  rather  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  Jehovah,"  among 
Jews  and  Christians.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
tetragrammaton  YHV'H  has  gradually  become  unknown 
and  forgotten  since  about  2,000  years.  It  is  an  old  tradi- 
tion that  after  the  death  of  the  High  Priest  Simon  the  Just 
(in  the  third  century  b.  c),  the  Kohanim  commenced 
to  abstain  from  enouncing  the  tetragrammaton  in  the 
priestly  benediction  when  officiating  in  the  temple  (Yoma 
39,  b.)  Other  traditions  differ  somewhat  They  say  that, 
while  the  tetragrammaton  YHVH  was  continued  to  be 
enounced  by  the  Kohanim  in  the  Temple  ritual,  this  enun- 
ciation was  prohibited  outside  of  the  Temple  (Mishnah 
Sotah  7,  6  ;  Tamid  7,  a,  and  other  places.)  Rabbi  Tar- 
phon,  who  was  himself  a  Kohcn,  and  who  in  his  younger 
years  was  often  enough  officiating  as  such  in  the  then  still 
existing  Temple,  bears  testimony  that  he  once  listened  at- 
tentively on  a  Yom-Kippur,  in  order  to  learn  how  the  High 
Priest  would  pronounce  the  Holy  Name,  and  he  noticed 
that  he  "  swallowed  the  name  " — and  thereby  avoided  the 
clear  and  distinct  utterance  of  it — while  the  priestly  choirs 
were  chanting  (Jcr.  Yoma  3,  7  ;  Qoheleth  Rabbah  ad.  3, 
ii-  )  0oZ?  *W  ,"n  "This  my  name  must  be  kept  hid- 
den," says  the  Talmud  repeatedly  (Pesa'him  50,  a ;  Kid- 
dushin  71,  a;  Jer.  Yoma  3,  7,  etc.),  applying  one  of  its 
peculiar  methods  of  explaining  the  words  of  the  Torah.  And 
in  quite  a  number  of  other  talmudic  and  roidrashic  passages 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  YHVH  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  though  it  were  written  by  the  letters  Aleph,  Daleth, 
Nun,  Yod  (Adonai).  Of  the  translators  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  into  the  Greek  Septuagint,  who  began  the  work  in 
the  third  century,  b.  c,  we  know  it  also  for  certain  that 
they  read  "  Adonai,"  instead  of  the  tetragrammaton.  We 
can  conclude  this  from  their  rendering  the  Sacred  Name 
YHVH  by  the  Greek  word  Kyrios  (which  means  "the 
Lord"),  an  equivalant  for  the  Hebrew  Adon.  A  prom- 
inent Jewish  teacher  in  Mishnaic  times,  Abba  Shaul,  went 
even  so  far  as  to  say  that  anyone  who  enounces  the  sacred 
name  according  to  the  letters  in  which  it  is  written,  will 
not  participate  in  the  eternal  bliss.  (Sanhcdrin,  10,  1.) 
But  why  should  we  continue  to  bring  more  cumulative 
evidence  that  the  correct  pronunciation  of  YHVH  has 
been  avoided  and  has  been  forgotten,  since  perhaps  a.ooo 
years  or  more  ?  and,  moreover,  so  much  is  certain  that  in 
the  very  remote  past  when  the  Hebrew  people  still  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  proper  pronunciation,  and  when  they 
were  not  yet  accustomed  to  consider  the  holy  name  as 
ineffable,  YHVH  was  not  pronounced  "  Jehovah."  For 
"Jehovah"  is  a  grammatical  impossibility.  Whether 
Jahvch,  or  Jihveh.  or  Jaoh,  or  any  other  of  the  supposed 
correct  pronunciations,  is  the  really  correct  one,  and  is 
really  the  same  as  the  original  pronunciation  was,  this  we 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  here.  The  vowel-signs,  which 
in  our  Hebrew  Bibles  are  added  to  the  letters  YHVH, 
and  which  are  the  same  as  those  under  "  Adonai,"  have 
been  affixed  by  the  Masorites  in  the  7th  or  8th  century. 

•  Pk»i  Almoin  id  Meoorah  Monthly. 


They  thereby  desired  to  indicate  that  the  word  should 
be  read  "  Adonai. "  The  spelling  and  punctuation  of 
"  Jehovah,"  to  use  Masoretic  terms,  is  a  Kethibh,  the 
corresponding  Qeri  is  "  Adonai."  When  towards  the  end 
of  the  tsth  century  some  Christian  scholars  iv  ere  thirsting 
after  acquiring  the  mastery  of  the  Hebrew  ;  when  Picus 
dc  Mirandola  studied  Hebrew  under  Elia  del  Medigo  and 
Leon  Abarbanel,  and  when  Johannes  Rcuchlin  sat  at  the 
feet  of  his  Hebrew  teachers,  Jacob  Loans  and  Obadiah 
Scforno,  these  Christian  learners  were  certainly  told  that 
YHVH  is  an  ineffable  sacred  name  which  to  pronounce  as 
it  is  written  would  be  sinful.  These  pupils  and  their 
contemporaries  listened  to  the  words  of  their  venerated 
Jewish  teachers  with  respect,  and  they  read  the 
name  as  the  Jews  did.  Look  through  all  the 
writings  of  these  great  Christian  scholars,  and  you  will  not 
find  in  any  place  therein  the  tetragrammaton  transcribed 
by  "  Jehovah,"  though  there  were  hundreds  of  occasions 
for  doing  so.  Their  disciples,  however,  (Occolampadius, 
Seb.  Mtlnster,  and  others),  and  the  disciples  of  Elia  Levita 
and  the  other  Jewish  teachers  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century,  had  not  the  feeling  of  veneration  any  more  for 
their  Jewish  teachers  and  for  Jewish  tradition.  They,  or 
some  of  them,  regarded  the  decided  unwillingness  of  the 
Jews  to  read  the  ineffable  name  as  it  is  written  as  an  old 
Jewish  superstition,  and  the  Masoretic  vowel-signs  they 
considered  to  be  of  equal  age,  and  consequently  of  equal 
authority  with  the  letters,  and  so,  since  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  the  transliteration  "Jehovah"  began  to 
appear  in  books  written  by  Christians.  These  Christian 
authors  did  not  know  that  by  this  newfangled  transcrip- 
tion and  reading  of  the  word  they  committed  an  act  of 
ignorance-  A  Jew  in  those  days  would  certainly  not  read 
or  write  "  Jehovah."  The  name  was  too  sacred  to  him, 
and  to  enounce  it  according  to  its  letters  he  would  have 
considered  a  great  sin.  And  so  it  was  until  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  But  since  then  among  the  Jews,  too, 
we  hear  of  "  Jehovah."  From  Jewish  pulpits  the  praises 
of  Jehovah  are  proclaimed ;  in  Jewish  sermons  "  our 
great  Jehovah "  is  compared  with  "  the  great  Jupiter," 
or  "  the  great  Pan "  of  the  heathens  ;  in  the  name  of 
"  Jehovah  "  new  synagogues  arc  dedicated  ;  "  the  Jeho- 
vah of  our  fathers  "  is  invoked  to  bless  the  congregation  ; 
"  Israel's  Jehovah  "  is  |>ointed  at  "  with  pride  "  by  writers 
in  the  Jewish  press — and  so  forth.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
Blasphemy  ?  Oh  no  !  These  innocent  people  who  speak 
and  write  of  "  Jehovah  "  have  not  the  remotest  idea  to  be 
blasphemous.  They  only  want  to  demonstrate  how  "  re- 
formed "  they  are,  how  much  they  have  "  emancipated  " 
themselves  from  old  "superstitions,"  and  what  great 
scholars  they  are.  The  earliest  auhoritativc  use  of 
"Jehovah"  among  Jews  which  we  find  is  contained  in  a 
document  that  was  published  in  the  fall  of  1855  in 
various  newspapers  in  America.  The  invitation  to  the 
Jewish  congregations  in  our  land  to  send  their  rabbis  and 
delegates  to  the  Convention  in  Cleveland,  held  in  that 
year,  was  sent  out  "  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  one  God 
of  Israel,  and  Israel's  holy  religion"  (see  Sinai,  Vol.  I., 
page  25).  And  if  this,  as  we  suppose,  was  the  first  time 
that  among  Jews  "Jehovah"  was  enounced  with  the 
silent  understanding  of  its  being  correct— an  earlier  case 
we  could  not  trace — then  we  may  well  repeat,  though  it 
sounds  paradoxical,  that  the  Jewish  "  Jehovah  "  is  now 
about  thirty-three  years  old  and  no  more. 
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RANDOM  READING— THIS,  THAT,  AND  THE  OTHKR 


An  Eloquent  Passage—  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
George  D.  Prentice,  probably  one  of  the  most  gifted 
writers  that  ever  added  lustre  to  American  journalism, 
once  said  :  It  cannot  be  that  earth  is  man's  only  abiding 
place.  It  cannot  be  that  our  life  is  a  bubble  cast  up  by 
the  ocean  of  eternity,  to  float  a  moment  upon  its  waves 
and  sink  into  nothingness.  Else  why  these  high  and 
glorious  aspirations  which  leap  like  angels  from  the  tem- 
ple of  our  hearts,  forever  wandering  unsatisfied  ?  Why  is 
it  that  the  rainbow  and  clouds  come  over  us  with  a  beauty 
that  is  not  of  earth,  and  then  pass  off  to  leave  us  to  muse 
.  on  their  loveliness  ?  Why  is  it  that  stars  which  hold  their 
festival  around  the  midnight  throne,  are  set  above  the 
grasp  of  our  limited  faculties,  forever  mocking  us  with 
their  unapproachable  glory  ?  And  finally,  why  is  it  that 
the  bright  forms  of  human  beauty  are  presented  to  our 
view  and  taken  from  us,  leaving  the  thousand  streams  of 
our  affections  to  flow  back  in  Alpine  torrents  upon  our 
hearts  ?  We  were  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than  earth. 
There  is  a  realm  where  the  rainbow  never  fades,  where 
the  stars  will  be  spread  out  before  us  like  islands  that 
slumber  on  the  ocean,  and  where  the  beautiful  beings 
that  pass  before  us  will  stay  forever  in  our  presence. 

Reasons  for  Accepting  Christianity — "Japan  Weekly  Mail 
A  movement,  supported  by  some  very  prominent  men, 
is  on  foot  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
by  laying  stress  on  the  secondary  benefits  its  acceptance 
insures.  Those  connected  with  the  movement  say  that 
Christian  dogmas  are  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  but  advise 
that  it  be  swallowed  promptly  for  the  sake  of  the  after 
effects.  Mr.  Fukuzawa,  a  well-known  writer,  urges  this 
course,  although  he  says  he  takes  no  personal  interest 
whatever  in  religion,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  ;  but  he  sees  that  it  is  the  creed  of  the  most 
highly  civilized  nations.  To  him  religion  is  only  a  gar- 
ment, to  be  put  on  or  taken  off  at  pleasure  ;  but  he  thinks 
it  prudent  that  Japan  should  wear  the  same  dress  as  her 
neighbors,  with  whom  she  desires  to  stand  well.  Prof. 
Toyama,  of  the  Imperial  University,  has  published  a  work 
to  support  this  view.  He  holds  that  Chinese  ethics  must 
be  replaced  by  Christian  ethics,  and  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  are — (i)  the 
improvement  of  music  ;  (2)  union  of  sentiment  and  feeling 
leading  to  harmonious  cooperation,  and  (3)  the  furnishing 
a  medium  of  intercourse  between  men  and  women.  Mr. 
Cato,  the  late  President  of  the  Imperial  University,  who 
says  that  religion  is  not  needed  for  the  educated,  and  con- 
fesses his  dislike  to  all  religions  equally,  urges  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  teaching  into  Government  schools,  on 
the  ground  that  the  unlearned  in  Japan  have  had  their 
faith  in  old  moral  standards  shaken,  and  that  there  is  now 
a  serious  lack  of  moral  sentiment  among  the  masses. 
Among  the  replies  to  this  is  one  by  a  Mr.  Sugiura,  a  dili- 
gent student  of  Western  philosophy  for  many  years.  He 
speaks  of  the  specially  marked  lack  of  religious  feeling  and 
sentiment  in  his  countrymen  ;  the  Japanese,  he  says,  have 
no  taste  for  religion  whatever,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  ever  become  a  religious  people.  The  youth  of 
Japan,  he  argues,  being  free  from  the  thralldom  of  creeds, 
and  free  to  act  according  to  reason,  are  so  far  in  advance 
of  Europeans ;  and  instead  of  talking  about  adopting  a 
foreign  religion,  Japanese  should  go  abroad  and  teach 
their  religion  of  reason  to  foreign  countries.  Other  writ- 
ers urge  the  same  views.    To  Japan,  in  an  emphatically 


agnostic  mood,  came  Western  science  with  all  its  revela- 
tions and  attractions.  At  the  shrine  of  that  science  she  is 
worshipping  now  with  all  practicable  devotion. 

Age  of  Professional  Men—  The  Gentleman's  Afagaiine 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  the  long  lives 
of  those  who  follow  literary  pursuits,  and  some  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  age  of  writers  have  seen  the  light.  With 
the  familiar  instances  of  Goethe,  Voltaire,  and  a  score  or 
two  more  of  past  days,  and  with  the  more  modern  cases  of 
the  laureate,  Mr.  Browning,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  the  author  of 
"  Festus  "—long  may  they  live — I  am  not  inclined  to  con- 
cern myself.  With  a  full  sense  of  my  own  incompetency 
to  deal  scientifically  with  the  subject,  I  wish  nevertheless 
to  place  matters  on  a  scientific  basis.  In  point  of  fact  all 
professions  are  healthy  as  compared  with  trades.  What 
men  arc  longer  lived  than  scientists,  archaeologists — there 
is  no  profession  of  archaeology,  but  let  that  pass — lawyers, 
clergymen,  physicians,  actors  ?  In  some  professions, 
notably  the  bar,  to  which  might  be  added  the  stage,  the 
early  training  is  said,  in  a  half  serious  banter,  to  kill  off 
the  weaklings.  To  some  extent  this  is  true  of  all  profes- 
sions. Men  without  self-control  die,  as  a  rule,  young, 
whatever  their  occupations.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  class  named  exist  are  the  most 
favorable.  The  two  things  that  most  readily  kill  men  who 
attain  middle  age  are  anxiety  or  loss  of  interest.  The  man 
who  goes  to  bed  not  knowing  whether  a  turn  in  the  market 
may  elevate  him  to  wealth  or  steep  him  in  ruin  dies  of 
softening  of  the  brain  ;  he  who  has  made  his  fortune  and 
retired  feels,  unless  he  has  cultivated  a  hobby,  that  he  has 
no  place  in  the  world,  and  dies  of  inanition.  As  a  rule, 
the  professional  man  of  50  has  learned  what  he  can  do.  If 
he  is  unfit  for  the  line  he  took  he  has  slipped  out  of  it ;  if 
he  is  making  a  fortune,  it  is  a  career  full  of  interest  and 
with  little  trouble  or  anxiety  to  himself.  It  is  not  his  own 
case  that  the  barrister  pleads,  the  physician  combats,  and 
the  parson  arraigns.  If,  again,  he  is  but  moderately  suc- 
cessful, his  earnings,  though  small,  arc  pretty  safe.  He  gets 
as  near  an  approximation  to  security  as  fate  in  a  world 
such  as  this  accords,  and  he  may  hope,  barring  exceptional 
circumstances,  that  the  future  will  be  as  the  past.  His 
occupation,  meanwhile,  brings  him  consideration  and  intelli- 
gent surroundings,  and  his  life  is  fairly  and  pleasantly 
varied.  In  these  things  lie,  I  make  bold  to  say,  the  secret 
of  long  life  on  which  the  world  is  given  to  comment. 
Churches  Built  by  Lottery— The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 

A  prominent  Pittsburgh  lawyer  said  to  a  reporter  who 
dropped  in  for  a  chat :  "  I  have  just  been  reading  .in 
opinion  expressed  by  Judge  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
cerning lotteries.  I  find  it  original  and  interesting.  In 
charging  a  jury  recently  the  Judge  said  that  there  were  two 
classes  that  favored  lottery  schemes — the  very  good  |>cople 
and  the  very  bad  people.  The  religious  people — some  of 
them — want  lotteries,  in  a  modified  form,  so  they  can  make 
money  for  the  church.  And  the  bad  people  find  a  fascina- 
tion about  lotteries  because  they  seem  to  offer  an  easy  way 
to  make  money  without  work.  The  judge  added  that  he 
had  far  more  trouble  with  the  religious  people  than  with 
the  other  class.  I  think  I  may  safely  say,"  continued  the 
lawyer,  "  that  lottery  schemes  have  long  been  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  churches.  In  Puritan  times  it  was  very 
common  to  get  one  up  to  pay  a  church  debt,  or  for  some 
equally  worthy  and  benevolent  object.  Harvard  College 
and  many  other  institutions  of  learning  were  aided  in  their 
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early  years  by  the  turning  of  the  lottery  wheel.  And  to  go 
back  still  further  in  history,  the  lot  or  the  lottery  has  been 
widely  used  by  the  church.  The  land  of  Canaan  was 
divided  by  lot,  and  so  were  the  cities  which  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  divined  auguries  by  lot,  each  of  which  was  marked 
with  a  verse.  They  were  also  accustomed  to  oj>cn  the 
works  of  the  poets  at  random,  and  take  the  first  passage  on 
which  their  eyes  fell  as  an  oracle.  The  Bible  has  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  early  Christian  Church, 
elections  were  determined  by  lot.  All,  or  nearly  all,  civil- 
ized nations  have  at  some  time  made  use  of  lotteries  as  a 
means  of  raising  revenue,  and  some  European  countries 
still  keep  up  the  practice.  A  lottery  was  held  in  London 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  drawing 
took  place  at  the  door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  the 
time  of  King  James  I.  lotteries  were  drawn  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  from  that  lime  forward  the 
lottery  was  one  of  the  commonest  means  in  America  for 
raising  funds.  It  is  only  within  the  present  century  that 
they  have  been  generally  suppressed  by  statute,  until  now 
lotteries  are  illegal  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union." 
Approved  Religious  Gambling— Pall  Mall  Gazette 

One  of  the  most  curious  customs  ever  heard  of  was  that 
which  was  observed  on  Thursday  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Ives,  Hants.  On  a  table  in  the  church  at  the  chancel 
steps  were  placed  six  Bibles,  and  near  them  a  box  and 
three  dice.  Six  boys  and  six  girls,  solemnly  watched  over 
by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  Tottenham,  and  a  crowd  of  pa- 
rishioners, threw  dice  each  three  times  to  see  which  should 
have  the  six  Bibles.  Three  went  to  the  boys,  and  three 
to  the  girls.  The  highest  throw  was  made  by  the  smallest 
girl,  37.  This  remarkable  custom  dates  from  1678,  when 
Dr.  Robert  Wylde  bequeathed  ,£50,  of  which  yearly  inter- 
est was  to  be  spent  in  buying  six  Bibles,  not  to  cost  more 
than  seven  shillings  sixpence  each,  to  be  cast  for  by  dice 
on  the  communion  table  every  year  by  six  boys  and  six 
girls  of  the  town.  A  piece  of  ground  was  bought  with  the 
money,  and  is  now  known  as  Bible  Orchard.  The  legacy 
also  provided  for  the  payment  of  ten  shillings  each  year 
to  the  vicar,  not  a  very  high  price,  for  preaching  a  sermon 
commending  the  excellency,  perfection,  and  divine  author- 
ity of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  will  of  the  eccentric  doc- 
tor was  exactly  observed,  and  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  dice  were  regularly  cast  upon  the  communion  table. 
Lately  a  table  erected  on  the  chancel  steps  was  substituted, 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  having  considered  that  the  com- 
munion table  was  not  for  throwing  dice.  The  good  and 
pious  vicar's  sermon  this  year  was  based  upon  the  words : 
"  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
Playing  Marble!  for  Keeps  —  The  Kansas  City  Times 

At  the  meeting  of  the  principals  of  the  public  schools 
the  question  of  "  playing  keeps  "  was  discussed  at  consid- 
erable length.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  boys  playing  marbles  as  a  game  of  skill  and  for 
amusement  and  recreation  ;  but  the  moral  phase  involved 
in  "  keeps"  as  a  species  of  gambling  was  the  point  of  dis- 
agreement. The  question  of  debate  was  more  particularly 
one  of  suppressing  or  of  prohibiting  playing  about  the 
school  premises.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  principals 
look  upon  the  game  of  "  keeps,"  when  played  for  marbles, 
as  positively  immoral  and  decidedly  vicious  and  demoral- 
izing in  all  tendencies.  The  other  side  claimed  that  while 
there  were  doubtless  some  objectionable  features  to  the 
game,  repression  or  prohibition  is  not  the  proper  remedy. 
There  are  rules  by  which  the  boys  are  governed  in  this 
game  as  well  as  all  other  games,  and  that  this  game  is  sim- 
ply a  miniature  phase  of  life's  trials  and  contests,  and  that 


since  a  boy  must  learn  to  take  care  of  himself  sooner  or 
later,  he  might  get  the  first  lessons  in  playing  "  keeps  "  now 
as  well  as  later  on  in  life.  The  marble-playing  season  lasts 
a  portion  of  the  year  only,  and  the  boys  that  play  now  will 
soon  be  too  big  to  play,  and  the  effect  is  only  a  passing 
stage  of  development  that  leaves  slight  traces  in  after  years. 
As  an  evidence  that  it  is  not  immoral  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  they  instanced  church  fairs,  where  tickets  arc  sold 
by  chance  and  prizes  are  raffled  for  and  votes  for  ugly  men 
and  handsome  women  are  cast  in  profusion— alt  games  of 
chance  and  not  on  so  high  a  plane  of  skill  as  a  well-con- 
ducted game  of  marbles.  Then,  the  horse-races  at  the 
annual  fairs,  another  species  of  chance  work,  are  patron- 
ized and  popularized  by  all  classes  of  good  citizens.  Also 
indoor  social  games — such  as  whist,  euchre,  progressive 
euchre,  and  so  on — are  games  of  chance  more  than  of  skill, 
if  honest  playing  is  done.  Neither  did  they  hesitate  to  put 
speculation  in  corner  lots  upon  a  different  basis  from  that 
employed  by  the  shrewd  boy  in  generalizing  a  game  of 
"  keeps."  From  a  mind  standpoint  they  claimed  that  two 
natures  arc  in  the  boy,  one  his  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture and  the  other  the  selfish  nature,  and  that  both  arc 
susceptible  of  cultivation  and  direction,  but  that  neither 
should  be  suppressed.  The  destruction  of  the  selfish  na- 
ture signified  the  crushing  of  all  aspirations  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  all  motives,  which  effeminated  the  masculine 
mind.  And  further,  the  necessary  result  of  suppression  or 
strict  prohibition  could  have  but  one  tendency,  namely,  to 
teach  dishonesty  and  deception,  which  would  lead  to  play- 
ing "  keeps  "  in  back  alleys  and  other  out-of-the-way  places. 
Mapping  the  Footstool— Commercial  Advert,  ser 
Suppose  we  glance  at  some  of  the  achievements  of 
modern  geographical  research.  Beginning  with  our  own 
land,  we  have  recently  extended  our  knowledge  greatly  of 
the  character  and  possibilities  of  Alaska  through  the 
explorations  of  Dall,  Schwatka,  and  Stoney.  In  the  polar 
regions  the  most  that  has  been  done  has  been  to  establish 
a  negative.  By  a  long  series  of  heroic  failures  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  high  latitudes  offer  no  inducement 
to  trade  or  settlement.  Even  science  has  little  to  gain  in 
return  for  the  sufferings  which  explorations  in  that  part  of 
the  globe  involve.  Greenland  may  once  have  been  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  as  some  Biblical  students  claim,  but  in 
these  latter  days  it  is  the  most  desolate  and  valueless  region 
of  the  earth.  Until  very  recently  we  have  known  little  of 
the  interior  of  South  America.  Access  is  easy  so  far  as 
nature  goes,  owing  to  the  extensive  river  system  that  issues 
in  the  Amazon,  but  the  absence  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  local  governments,  the  popular  belief  that  the  country 
would  not  repay  study,  and  the  animosity  of  the  natives, 
both  human  and  of  the  brute  creation,  have  prevented  much 
thorough  exploration.  But  latterly  the  three  great  river 
systems  of  the  Amazon,  Orinoco  and  Paraguay  have  been 
studied  and  the  general  character  of  the  interior  established. 
Even  Patagonia  has  been  carefully  observed,  to  the  dis- 
pelling of  many  picturesque  falsehoods  concerning  it  We 
might  almost  say  that  our  generation  has  re-discovered 
Africa.  The  impact  of  civilization  on  that "  dark  continent " 
has  been  from  every  side  and  of  a  most  aggressive  charac- 
ter. The  French  have  struck  in  from  the  northern  coast 
aad  removed  much  of  the  mystery  that  from  the  dawn  of 
time  has  invested  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  We  now 
know  that,  like  many  other  of  these  waste  regions,  it  has 
been  maligned  by  timidity  and  ignorance.  Only  one-fifth 
of  its  surface  is  a  sandy  plain,  and  there  are  vast  districts 
of  arable  land  awaiting  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
penetrate  to  them.  Then,  on  the  western  side,  the  country 
of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  has  been  explored  and  surveyed. 
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Germany  has  made  a  strong  push  for  colonial  development 
further  down  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  Free  State  of  the 
Congo  has  taken  its  place  among  nations.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  wonderful  work  that  has  recently  been  done 
in  the  exploration  of  this  vast  region.  To  the  south  and 
east  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Italians  have  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  and  staked  out  future  empires.  In 
Asia  the  most  noteworthy  researches  have  been  incidental 
to  the  schemes  of  military  aggrandisement  cherished  by 
Russia.  The  road  to  India  has  been  surveyed  in  spite  of 
formidable  obstacles,  until  now  we  have  precise  knowledge 
of  the  main  geographical  features  of  the  great  region  that 
stretches  from  the  Ural  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The 
explorer  has  also  been  busy  in  Persia,  Thibet.  Yunnan, 
Cochin  China,  the  Corca,  and  the  interior  of  China,  so  that 
few  geographical  problems  of  magnitude  are  left  unsolved 
on  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  continents  and  the  one  which 
until  recently  guarded  its  secrets  most  jealously.  Nor  are 
the  isles  of  the  sea  forgotten  in  this  universal  curiosity. 
Within  a  few  years  our  knowledge  of  the  continental 
islands  and  the  remote  groups  of  Australasia  has  been 
much  increased.  Thus  the  only  considerable  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  with  which  we  are  still  unfamiliar  is  the 
antarctic  region.  But  even  this  has  lately  been  attacked, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  told  the  facts  concerning  it. 

Sense  of  Pre-Exislence — American  /Votes  and  Queries 
Perhaps,  after  all,  if  history  is  ever  to  be  verified,  that 
verification  may  be  found  in  our  own  minds.  It  has  always 
been  a  favorite  speculation  of  poets  and  metaphysicians 
that  man  is  a  microcosm,  containing  within  himself  the 
history  of  the  race  and  of  the  universe — if  only  we  had  wit 
to  read  it.  Dc  Quinccy  compared  the  human  brain  to  a 
palimpsest.  Now,  a  palimpsest  (the  word  means  "  twice 
rubbed")  is  a  roll  of  parchment  cleansed  of  its  manuscript 
in  order  to  make  room  for  new  manuscript.  The  rude 
chemistry  of  the  ancients  could  efface  the  old  sufficiently 
to  leave  a  field  for  the  new,  yet  not  sufficiently  to  make 
the  traces  of  the  elder  manuscript  irrecoverable  for  us. 
Palimpsests  have  been  found  that  yielded  many  successive 
layers  of  manuscript.  The  traces  of  each  handwriting, 
regularly  effaced,  have  in  the  inverse  order  been  regularly 
called  back  by  the  magic  of  modern  chemistry,  and  as  the 
chorus  of  the  Athenian  stage  unwove  through  the  anti- 
strophe  every  step  that  had  been  mystically  woven  through 
the  strophe,  so,  by  our  modern  conjurations  of  science, 
secrets  of  ages  remote  from  each  other  have  been  exor- 
cised from  the  accumulated  shadows  of  centuries.  "  What 
else  than  a  natural  and  mighty  palimpsest,"  continues  De 
Quinccy,  "  is  the  human  brain  ?  Such  a  palimpsest  is  my 
brain  ;  such  a  palimpsest,  oh  reader,  is  yours.  Everlast- 
ing layers  of  ideas,  images,  feelings,  have  fallen  upon  your 
brain  softly  as  light.  Each  succession  has  seemed  to  bury 
all  that  went  before.  And  yet,  in  reality,  not  one  has  been 
extinguished."  The  comparison  is  apt  and  fine.  Every 
one  has  experienced  the  strange  tricks  that  memory  occa- 
sionally plays.  You  are  engaged  in  reading,  in  writing,  in 
serious  occupation  which  engrosses  your  mental  |»owcrs. 
Suddenly  there  bursts  into  your  thoughts  some  recollec- 
tion of  childhood,  some  trivial  circumstance  that  happened 
years  ago  and  was  forgotten  immediately  afterward.  Not 
the  minutest  analogy  need  exist  between  your  present 
thoughts  and  the  unbidden  recollection  that  starts,  goblin- 
like, from  the  sealed-up  vaults  of  the  past.  Does  this  not 
indicate  that  experience  in  life,  no  matter  how  frivolous, 
leaves  an  indelible  print  on  the  mental  organism,  and  that, 
though  this  print  may  seem  to  fade,  it  is  still  there,  like 
writing  in  invisible  ink,  or  the  effaced  manuscript  on  the 
palimpsest — only  waiting  for  some  exciting  cause  to  bring 


it  out  clearly  and  legibly  ?  The  truth  is  enforced  by  the 
experience  of  persons  who  have  been  on  the  threshold  of 
death.  Those  who  have  been  recovered  from  drowning 
or  hanging  say  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  unconscious- 
ness they  have  seen  a  sort  of  panorama  of  their  whole  pre- 
vious existence,  with  not  the  smallest  incident,  thought,  or 
feeling  omitted  ;  and  it  is  thence  inferred  that  all  human 
beings  at  the  moment  of  dissolution  experience  this  awful 
resurrection  of  the  dead  past.  Again  it  is  well  known  that 
very  aged  people  arc  used  to  throw  back  and  concentrate 
the  light  of  their  memory  upon  scenes  of  early  childhood, 
recalling  many  things  which  had  faded,  even  to  them- 
selves, in  middle  life,  while  they  often  forgot  altogether 
the  whole  intermediate  stages  of  their  existence.  "  This 
shows,"  says  De  Quincey,  "  that  naturally  and  without 
violent  agencies  the  human  brain  is  by  tendency  a  palimp- 
sest." But  our  brains  arc  inherited  from  our  ancestors. 
Why,  then,  may  it  not  be  that  the  human  brain  is  a  palimp- 
sest, containing  more  or  less  faded,  yet  recoverable,  rec- 
ords, not  only  of  our  entire  past  life,  but  of  the  lives  of  our 
ancestors  to  the  remotest  periods  ?  Pythagoras  professed 
a  distinct  recollection  of  his  former  lives ;  the  writer  of 
this  knows  two  educated  men  who  have  lived  before  in 
the  persons  of  rather  more  famous  individuals  than  their 
present  representatives ;  Lumen,  in  Flammarion's  "  Sto- 
ries," finds  that  his  soul  had  passed  through  many  previous 
conditions.  Indeed  the  idea  of  transmigration,  which  is  a 
poetic  forecast  of  the  more  scientific  doctrine  here  enun- 
ciated, is  a  very  familiar  one.  Coleridge,  in  his  boyhood, 
one  day  was  proceeding  through  the  Strand,  stretching 
out  his  arms  as  if  swimming,  when  a  passer-by,  feeling  a 
hand  at  his  coat-tail,  turned  rudely  round  and  seized  him 
as  a  pickpocket.  Coleridge  denied  the  charge,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  had  forgotten  his  whereabouts  in  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  Lcandcr  swimming  across  the  Helles- 
pont— a  wretched  street  lamp  being  transformed  by  his 
imagination  into  the  signal-light  of  the  beautiful  priestess 
of  Sestos.  Now  it  would  be  a  little  too  fanciful  to  suggest 
that  Coleridge  may  fcave  numbered  Lcander  among  his 
ancestors  and  that  Leander's  memory  was  suddenly  in  an 
abnormal  moment  reasserting  itself  through  the  brain  of 
Coleridge.  It  would  be  too  fanciful,  and,  besides— 
it  is  possible  that  Leander  may  never  have  existed. 
The  Voice  of  Niagara— London  Musical  World 
In  an  article  on  Niagara  Falls,  an  evening  paper  ob- 
serves, anent  the  mighty  roar  of  its  waters :  One  can 
never  forget  the  effect  of  listening  to  this  mighty  voice  for 
the  first  time,  nor  is  it  an  unpleasant  sound  which  assails 
the  ear.  The  roar  is  positively  musical  they  say,  and  a 
few  years  ago  a  distinguished  American  organist  spent  a 
long  time  in  studying  it,  and  trying  to  learn  the  measure 
and  compass  of  its  tones.  He  finally  tame  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  deepest  tone  made  by  the  falling  cataract  was 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  an  organ  pipe  about 
160  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  dimensions  as 
organ  pipes  are  made.  Now,  160  feet,  which  is  about  the 
height  of  the  falls  (this  varies  from  160  feet  to  nearly  180 
feet),  is  much  longer  than  any  organ  pipe  is  made,  and  the 
sound  emitted  by  such  a  pipe  would  not  be  sensible  to  us 
as  a  musical  sound.  Therefore  our  ears  could  not  appre- 
hend the  music  of  the  deepest  tones ;  and  as  our  ears  are 
at  fault,  we  give  this  deep-toned  music  such  discordant 
epithets  as  noise  and  roar.  This  story,  according  to  one 
account,  seems  incorrectly  stated.  The  organist  in  ques- 
tion suggested  a  sound  not  nearly  three  octaves  below 
thirty-two  feet  C,  but  about  F  sharp  below  that  note. 
The  present  writer  tried  to  define  the  vast  harmonic  hum 
of  the  great  waterfalls,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
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the  task  was  all  but  hopeless,  although  a  steady  kind  of 
tone  seems  to  be  maintained  ;  and  certainly  the  imagina- 
tion might  readily  seize  upon  such  a  note  as  the  authority 
in  question  named,  but  whether  the  indefinite  sound  could 
be  described  as  of  foundation  or  upper  partial  tone  char- 
acter it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  say. 

Hearing  the  Grass  Grow— The  Boston  Transcript 
The  Listener  has  often  encountered  the  expression, 
"  One  may  hear  the  grass  grow  now,"  but  he  never  actu- 
ally did  hear  the  grass  grow  until  the  other  night.  To 
forestall  sleeplessness,  he  has  a  habit  of  starting  out  in  the 
evening  for  a  brisk  walk,  stick  in  hand,  and  dog  at  his 
heels.  Passing  the  other  evening  along  a  grassy  wayside 
which  was  lined,  across  the  wall,  with  a  row  of  buttonwood 
trees,  he  heard,  two  or  three  times,  as  he  walked  along,  a 
peculiar  crackling  sound  that  was  very  much  like  the  fall- 
ing of  drops  of  rain  upon  dry  leaves.  But  as  the  sky  was 
perfectly  clear,  the  sound  could  not  be  rain  ;  and  as  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  it  could  not  be  the  wind. 
Nor  could  it  be  the  jumping  of  insects,  for  it  was  quite  too 
early  in  the  season  for  them.  The  queer  crackling  contin- 
ued. Presently  the  Listener  stopped  and  listened  more 
intently,  and  he  satisfied  himself,  by  a  sufficient  examina- 
tion, and  by  a  comparison  with  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, that  the  crackling  was  made  by  the  pushing  up 
of  the  growing  grass  upon  a  thin,  continuous  covering  of 
dry  buttonwood  leaves  that  overspread  it.  These  leaves 
constituted  almost  a  carpet  over  a  thick  mass  of  young 
grass,  and  the  grass,  in  lifting  this  covering;  cracked  it  here 
and  there.  It  was  the  leaves  and  not  the  grass,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  Listener  heard  ;  but  it  was  the  growing  of  the 
grass  that  made  them  crackle,  so  that  he  may  truly  say 
hereafter  that  he  has  heard  the  grass  grow. 
Concerning  Public  and  Private  Character — The  Spectator 
Half  the  blessing  of  life  to  ordinary  human  beings  de- 
pends on  being  in  perfectly  definite  relations  with  other 
human  beings,  on  knowing  clearly  what  they  expect  of  us, 
what  we  expect  of  them,  on  being  able  to  satisfy  their  ex- 
pectations as  fully  as  they  satisfy  ours,  now  and  then  per- 
haps a  little  to  surpass  their  hopes,  now  and  then  to  recog- 
nize that  they  have  surpassed  ours,  but  on  being  always 
able  to  advance  toward  a  clearer  knowledge  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  connected  by  our  duties  and  affections,  and 
to  help  them  to  advance  toward  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
us.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  of  course,  all  those 
persons  who  arc  what  arc  called  public  men— in  other 
words,  those  a  considerable  portion  of  whose  life  is  spent 
in  earning  a  reputation  for  judging  rightly  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  people  at  large — duties  which  are  at 
once  of  wider  range,  of  shallower  significance  and  of  a  less 
personal  character  than  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
private  life.  Public  men  necessarily  have  a  public  charac- 
ter as  well  as  a  private  character,  and  the  two  may  be 
really  very  different  without  any  blame  to  the  individual, 
for  a  man  is  often  very  wise,  sagacious,  steady,  and  con- 
stant in  private  life  who  is  hesitating,  bewildered,  and  be- 
wildering in  public  life;  and  some  men  arc  wise,  sagacious, 
steady,  and  constant  in  public  life  who  are  hesitating  and 
almost  untrustworthy  in  the  sphere  of  private  duty.  Pub- 
lic men  must  have  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  character, 
and  though  the  public  character  can  hardly  ever  tell  you 
as  much  about  the  essence  of  a  man  as  his  private  charac- 
ter, it  may  sometimes,  though  rarely,  tell  you  the  best  part 
of  him,  while  the  private  character  may  tell  you  the  worst. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  in  general  a  happy  thing  for  a  man 
to  have  to  form  both  a  public  and  private  character. 
Very  seldom  does  it  improve  the  private  character  for  a 
man  to  be  obliged  to  form  a  public  character  too,  for  it 


really  diverts  a  good  deal  of  his  force  and  energy  from  the 
sphere  of  reality  to  the  sphere  of  reputation  making. 
In  his  private  character  a  man  cannot  well  be  as  much 
of  an  actor  as  of  his  true  self;  in  his  public  character 
a  man  must  generally  be  at  least  something  of  an  actor 
— and  that  often  by  the  necessity  of  the  case — and  may 
be  almost  more  of  an  actor  than  of  a  convinced  thinker, 
and  that  without  any  conscious  dishonesty  at  all.  Still, 
with  public  men,  the  double  character  is  a  necessity, 
and  the  public  character  must  be  founded  on  some  hard 
fact,  and  should  generally  be  founded  on  honest  convic- 
tions. But  when  men  are  forced  into  publicity  who  have 
no  legitimate  public  life,  the  publicity,  which  is  not 
founded  on  any  hard  fact  at  all,  and  which  can  be  founded 
on  little  except  rumor  and  gossip  and  perhaps  scandal,  is  a 
pure  mischief,  and,  like  the  false  sun  in  a  summer  sky,  is  a 
sure  sign  of  storm.  The  nimbus  of  notoriety  is,  for  a  pri- 
vate man  who  has  no  public  life  behind  him  and  no  public 
life  before  him,  nothing  but  a  dazzling  and  misleading 
appendage  which  is  sure  to  take  the  man's  wits  woolgath- 
ering, if  he  enjoys  his  notoriety  at  all,  and  if  he  does  not  is 
sure  to  make  him,  at  the  very  least  and  very  best,  simply 
miserable.  It  is  a  bad  sign  of  the  times  that  there  are  so 
many  men  and  women  who,  not  having  any  genuine  public 
life  or  duty,  are  still  delighted  to  hear  themselves  talked 
about  as  if  they  were  public  persons,  and  who  get  all  the 
harm  of  notoriety  without  any  of  its  stimulus  for  the  dis- 
charge of  definite  responsibilities.  The  man  of  whom  no- 
body knows  that  he  is  pledged  to  any  particular  line  of 
conduct — nay,  of  whom  nobody  knows  anything  except 
that  he  has  had  his  finger  privately  in  many  of  the  pics 
which  public  men  have  been  concerned  in  baking,  but 
sometimes  for  one  pur|*>se  and  sometimes  for  another,  is 
likely  to  have  had  his  head  turned  by  notoriety,  without 
having  in  any  single  direction  any  clearer  view  of  duty  or 
keener  sense  of  obligation.  It  may  be  delightful  to  such  a 
man  to  see  an  alter  ego  called  by  his  name  and  universally 
recognized  as  a  factor  in  public  life,  without  his  feeling 
one  whit  clearer  as  to  what  he  is  bound  by  his  reputation 
to  say  or  do  in  furtherance  of  his  fame.  But  such  an 
alter  ego  is  a  sort  of  fetich  which  is  sure  to  confuse  his  own 
sense  of  personal  identity  instead  of  to  define  it,  and  to 
mystify  instead  of  to  steady  him.  The  wish  of  private 
persons  to  be  talked  about  and  thought  about  and  written 
about  by  people  who  have  no  solid  facts  on  which  to  base 
their  estimate  of  them,  and  who  must  make  them  the  cen- 
ters of  mere  gossip,  if  they  make  a  fuss  about  them  at  all, 
is  a  diseased  wish  which  has  a  solely  corrupting  tendency. 
Moreover,  that  kind  of  self  consciousness  is  purely  intoxi- 
cating, and,  what  is  worse,  inspires  an  ever  deeper  and 
deeper  passion  for  the  intoxicating  draught.  Publicity 
without  public  duty,  and  without  conferring  on  the  public 
any  power  to  verify  the  discharge  of  duty  by  the  person 
thus  made  spuriously  public,  is  one  of  the  most  heady  and 
poisonous  of  the  ingredients  of  private  life. 

Progress  and  Poverty— The  Contemporary  Review 
The  hazy  idea  that  one  man's  wealth  involves  another 
man's  poverty  still  induces  a  good  deal  of  preaching  against 
"  culpable  luxury,"  without  any  clear  idea  of  what  the  cul- 
pableness  consists  in.  This  ungarded  condemnation  of 
luxurious  expenditure  is  a  heritage  of  simpler  times  and  of 
simpler  morals.  When  the  world  was  poor,  wealth  had  the 
form  of  a  store  of  goods.  From  this  store  a  man  was 
always  subtracting  something  for  his  subsistence  ;  to  it  he 
was  bound  to  add,  on  the  whole,  more  than  he  withdrew. 
There  was  little  command  over  nature ;  man  had  to  do  the 
hard  work,  with  only  his  strong  arms  for  tools  ;  and,  as  no 
one  could  add  much,  no  one  had  a  right  to  waste  much. 
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Mtditationt  cf  a  Hiruleo  Prince— A.  C.  Lyall 
All  the  world  over,  I  wonder,  in  lands  that  I  never  have  trod, 
Are  the  people  eternally  seeking  for  the  signs  and  the  steps  of  a  God  ? 
Westward  across  the  ocean,  and  northward  beyond  the  snow. 
Do  they  all  stand  gazing,  as  ever,  and  what  do  the  wisest  know  f 

Here,  in  the  mystical  India,  the  deities  hover  and  swarm 

Like  the  wild  bees  heard  in  the  tree-tops,  or  the  gusts  of  a  gathering  storm  ; 

In  the  air  men  hear  their  voices,  their  feet  on  the  rocks  are  seen, 

Yet  we  all  say,  "  Whence  is  the  message,  and  what  may  the  wonders  mean  ?  " 

A  million  shrines  stand  open,  and  ever  the  censer  swings. 
As  they  bow  to  a  mystic  symbol  or  the  figures  of  ancient  kings  ; 
And  the  incense  rises  ever,  and  raises  the  endless  cry 
Of  those  who  are  heavy  laden,  and  of  cowards  loth  to  die. 

For  destiny  drives  us  together,  like  deer  in  a  pass  of  the  hills. 
Above  is  the  sky.  and  around  us  the  sound  and  the  shot  that  kills  ; 
Pushed  by  a  Power  we  see  not,  and  struck  by  a  hand  unknown. 
We  pray  to  the  trees  for  shelter,  and  press  our  lips  to  a  stone. 

The  trees  wave  a  shadowy  answer,  and  the  rock  frowns  hollow  and  grim. 
And  the  form  and  the  nod  of  the  demon  are  caught  in  the  twilight  dim  ; 
And  we  look  to  the  sunlight  falling  afar  on  the  mountain  crest. 
Is  there  never  a  path  runs  upward  to  a  refuge  there  and  a  rest  ? 

The  path,  ah  !  who  has  shown  it,  and  which  is  the  faithful  guide  ? 
The  haven,  ah  !  who  has  known  it?  for  steep  is  the  mountain  side. 
For  ever  the  shot  strikes  surely,  and  ever  the  wasted  breath 
Of  the  praying  multitude  rises,  whose  answer  is  onty  death. 

Here  are  the  tombs  of  my  kinsfolk,  the  first  of  an  ancient  name. 
Chiefs  who  were  slain  on  the  war-field,  and  women  who  died  in  the  flame  ; 
They  are  gods,  these  kings  of  the  foretime,  they  are  spirits  who  guard  our  race. 
For  I  watch  and  worship  ;  they  sit  with  a  marble  face. 

And  the  myriad  idols  around  me,  and  the  legion  of  muttering  priests. 
The  revels  and  the  riots  unholy,  the  dark  unspeakable  feasts  ! 
What  have  they  wrung  from  the  silence  ?    Hath  even  a  whisper  come 
Of  the  secret— Whence  and  Whither  ?    Alas  1  for  the  gods  are  dumb. 

Shall  I  list  to  the  word  of  the  English,  who  come  from  the  uttermost  sea  ? 
"  The  secret,  hath  it  been  told  you,  and  what  is  your  message  to  me  ? 
It  is  naught  but  the  wide-world  story,  how  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
How  the  gods  are  glad  and  angry,  and  the  Deity  once  was  man." 


I  had  thought,  "  Perchance  in  the  cities  where  the  rulers  of  India  dwell. 
Whose  orders  flash  from  the  far  land,  who  girdle  the  earth  with  a  spell. 
They  have  fathomed  the  depths  we  float  on,  or  measured  the  unknown 
Sadly  they  turn  from  the  venture,  and  say  that  the  quest  is  vain. 


Is  life,  then,  a  dream  and  delusion,  and  where  shall  the  dreamer  awake  ? 
Is  the  world  seen  like  shadows  on  water,  and  what  if  the  mirror  break  ? 
Shall  it  pass  as  a  camp  that  is  struck,  as  a  camp  that  is  gathered  and  gone 
From  the  sands  that  were  lamp-lit  at  eve  and  at  morning  are  level  and  lone? 

Is  there  naught  in  the  heavens  above,  whence  the  hail  and  the  levin  are  hurled. 
But  the  wind  that  is  swept  around  us  by  the  rush  of  the  rolling  world  ? 
The  wind  that  shall  scatter  my  ashes,  and  bear  me  to  silence  and  sleep. 
With  the  dirge,  and  sounds  of  lamenting,  and  voices  of  women  who  weep  ? 

Tacking  Ship  Off  Skore— Waiter  Mitchell 


The  weather  leech  of  the  topsail  shivers. 

The  bowlines  strain  and  the  lee  shrouds  slacken  ;  — 
The  braces  are  taut,  and  lithe  boom  quivers. 

And  the  waves  with  the  coming  squall-cloud  blacken. 


Open  one  point  on  the  weather  bow. 

Is  the  light-house  tall  on  Fire  Island  Head  ; 
There's  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  captain's 

And  the  pilot  watches  the  heaving  lead. 


I  stand  at  the  wheel,  and  with  eager  eye 
To  sea  and  sky  and  to  shore  I  gaie, 

Till  the  muttered  order  of  "  Full  and  by  !" 
Is  suddenly  changed  to  "  Full  for  stays  1  * 

The  ship  bends  lower  before  the  breere 
As  her  broadside  to  the  blast  she  lays ; 

And  she  swilter  springs  to  the  rising  seas 
As  the  pilot  calls,  "  Stand  by  for  stays  ! " 
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It  is  silence  all,  as  each  one  in  his  place. 

With  the  gathered  coil  in  his  hardened  hands. 
By  tack  and  bowline,  by  sheet  and  brace. 

Waiting  the  watchword,  impatient  stands. 

And  the  light  on  the  Fire  Island  Head  draws  near. 

As  trumpet-winged,  the  pilot's  shout 
From  his  post  on  the  bowsprit's  heel  I  hear, 

With  the  welcome  sound  of  "  Ready  !  About  1 " 

No  time  to  spare  ;  it  is  touch  and  go  ; 

And  the  captain  growls,  "  Down  helm  !  Hard  down  ! " 
As  my  weight  on  the  whirling  spokes  1  throw. 

While  heaven  grew  black  with  storm-cloud's  frown, 

High  o'er  knight-heads  flies  the  spray 
As  we  meet  the  shock  of  the  plunging  sea, 

And  my  shoulders  stiff  to  the  wheel  I  lay. 
As  I  answer.  "  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  H-a-r<l  a-l-e-e  I  " 

With  the  swerving  leap  of  the  startled  steed 
The  ship  flies  fast  in  the  eye  of  the  wind  ; 

The  dangerous  shoals  on  the  lee  recede, 
And  the  headlands  white  we  have  left  behind. 

The  topsails  flutter,  the  jibs  collapse, 

And  belay  and  tug  at  the  groaning  cleats  ; 


The  spanker  slats,  and  the  mainsail  flaps, 
As  thunders  the  order,  •'  Tacks  and  sheets  1 " 

'Mid  the  rattle  of  blocks  and  the  tramp  of  the  crew 
Hisses  the  rain  of  the  rushing  squall  ; 

The  sails  are  aback  from  clew  to  clew. 

And  now  is  the  moment  for  "  Mainsail,  haul !  " 

As  the  heavy  yards,  like  a  baby's  toy. 

By  fifty  strong  arms  are  swiftly  swung, 
She  holds  her  way,  and  1  look  with  joy 

For  the  first  white  spray  o'er  the  bulwark  flung. 

Let  go  and  stand  ! "  Tis  the  last  command. 

And  the  head-sails  till  to  the  blast  once  more  ; 
Astern  and  to  leeward  lies  the  land. 

With  the  breakers  wild  on  the  shingly  shore. 

What  matters  the  reef,  or  the  rain,  or  the  squall, 

I  steady  the  helm  for  the  open  sea  ; 
The  first  mate  clamors,  "  Belay  there,  all !" 

And  the  captain's  breath  once  more  comes  free. 

And  so  off  shore  let  the  good  ship  fly  ; 

Little  care  I  how  the  gusts  may  blow ; 
In  my  fo 'castle  bunk  is  a  jacket  dry — 

Eight  bells  have  struck  and  my  watch  is  below. 


Tkt  Jesttrs  Sermon— Walter  Thornbury 

The  jester  shook  his  hood  and  bells,  and  leaped  upon  a  chair  ; 

The  pages  laughed  ;  the  women  screamed,  and  tossed  their  scented  hair ; 

The  falcon  whistled  ;  stag-hounds  bayed  ;  the  lap-dog  barked  without ; 

The  scullion  dropped  the  pitcher  brown  ;  the  cook  railed  at  the  lout ; 

The  steward,  counting  out  his  gold,  let  pouch  and  money  fall, 

And  why  ?    Because  the  jester  rose  to  say  grace  in  the  hall. 

The  page  played  with  the  heron's  plume,  the  steward  with  his  chain ; 

The  butler  drummed  upon  the  board,  and  laughed  with  might  and  main  ; 

The  grooms  beat  on  their  metal  cans,  and  roared  till  they  were  red  ; 

But  still  the  jester  shut  his  eyes,  and  rolled  his  witty  head, 

And  when  they  grew  a  little  still,  read  half  a  yard  of  text. 

And.  waving  hand,  struck  on  the  desk,  and  frowned  like  one  perplexed. 

"  Dear  sinners  all."  the  fool  began,  "  man's  life  is  but  a  jest, 
A  dream,  a  shadow,  bubble,  air,  vapor  at  the  best 
In  a  thousand  pounds  of  law  I  find  not  a  single  ounce  of  love. 
A  blind  man  killed  the  parson's  cow  in  shooting  at  the  dove. 
The  fool  that  eats  till  he  is  sick  must  fast  till  he  is  well. 
The  wooer  who  can  flatteV  most  will  bear  away  the  belle. 

"  Let  no  man  halloo  he  is  safe  till  he  is  through  the  wood. 
He  who  will  not  when  he  may  must  tarry  when  he  should. 
He  who  laughs  at  crooked  men  should  need  walk  very  straight. 
Oh  !  he  who  once  has  won  a  name  may  lie  abed  till  eight. 
Make  haste  to  purchase  house  and  land  ;  be  very  slow  to  wed. 
True  coral  needs  no  painter's  brush,  nor  need  be  daubed  with  red. 

'*  The  friar,  preaching,  cursed  the  thief  (the  pudding  in  his  sleeve) 
To  fish  for  sprats  with  golden  hooks  is  foolish — by  your  leave. 
To  travel  well — an  ass'  cars,  ape's  face,  hog's  mouth,  and  ostrich  legs. 
He  does  not  care  a  pin  for  him  who  limps  about  and  begs. 

"  Be  always  first  man  at  a  feast,  and  last  man  at  a  fray. 
The  short  way  round,  in  spite  of  all,  is  still  the  longest  way. 
When  the  hungry  curate  licks  the  knife  there's  not  much  for  the  clerk. 
When  the  pilot,  turning  pale  and  sick,  looks  up,  the  storm  grows  dark." 

Then  loud  they  laughed— the  fat  cook's  tears  ran  down  into  the  pan  ; 
The  steward  shook  so.  he  was  forced  to  drop  the  brimming  can  ; 
And  then  again  the  women  screamed,  and  every  stag-hound  bayed— 
And  why  ?    Because  the  motley  fool  so  wise  a  sermon  made. 
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THE  MAY  BUG— THE  STORY  OF  ITS  CAPTURE  * 


A  burst  of  shrill  laughter  rang  through  the  court-yard. 
A  girl's  face  looked  from  the  barred  window  of  a  cell. 

It  was  a  beautiful  face — set  in  a  glory  of  golden  hair — 
the  parted  lips  were  like  the  petals  of  a  young  rose  !  But 
the  laughter  was  the  wild,  terrible  laughter  of  the  mad. 

"  I  have  It !  "  she  screamed,  exultantly. 

"What?"  asked  the  keeper. 

The  keeper  was  made  of  gross  material.  He  had  a  loose 
skin,  full  of  large,  dirty  pores  like  an  old  sponge — a  thick, 
brutal  nose,  pierced  by  narrow  nostrils  and  a  wide  mouth — 
red-lipped  and  cruel  His  eyes  were  small,  hard,  brilliant 
and  singularly  opaque.  They  looked  like  little  bits  of  blue 
china.  The  girl's  eyes  were  blue  also,  but  with  the  tender 
blue  of  turquoise,  yet  full  of  clear,  liquid,  changing  lights 
like  the  sapphire.  She  was  pale,  delicate,  exquisite !  A 
beautiful  casket  bereft  of  its  precious  treasure — the  mind. 

"  What  > "  asked  the  keeper. 

"  The  May  Bug !  " 

The  keeper  grinned  and  winked  his  blue  china  eyes.  He 
had  heard  before  of  this  May  Bug — a  chimerical  insect 
which  troubled  him  little.  He  was  not  a  bad  man — taking 
him  altogether— a  trifle  over-fond  of  turning  the  cold 
shower  on  the  poor  wretches  intrusted  to  his  tender  care — 
not  averse  to  using  a  certain  stout  leather  strap  in  the  inter- 
est and  welfare  of  the  more  refractory — and  he  often  exer- 
cised a  little  judicious  economy  at  their  expense,  in  setting 
before  his  family  the  bread  intended  for  the  patients.  Not 
a  nerve  lodged  amidst  the  bone  and  brawn  of  this  gigantic 
body  !  The  most  frantic  struggles  of  the  maniacs  filled  him 
with  amusement.  The  most  ^furious  ravings  brought  a 
smile  to  his  great  lips.    Oh  !  He  was  very  good  natured  ! 

He  approached  the  window.  "  Where  is  it  ? "  he  asked, 
curiously  and  idly. 

''It  is  here  !  here  !  "  cried  the  girl,  full  of  excitement. 
And  she  pointed  to  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  her  cell. 

A  hole  in  the  wall  t 

The  excellent  keeper  was  annoyed.  He  frowned  blackly. 
He  entered  the  cell  and  struck  the  woman  on  the  face. 

"  See  that  thou  makest  no  more  holes  in  the  wall ! "  he 
said  roughly. 

She  trembled  violently.  Her  eyes  darted  strange  lights 
but  she  said  nothing.  She  did  not  even  cry  out,  although 
the  blow  was  a  cruel  one.  She  only  watched,  with  jealous, 
angry  eyes,  as  the  keeper  thrust  three  fingers  into  the  hole. 
There  was  no  insect  there.  He  stood  ruminating  a  moment, 
after  the  manner  of  beasts.  Presently  he  began  slowly  to 
scratch  his  head.  The  woman  made  a  sudden  movement 
toward  him. 

"  Give  it  to  me  !  "  she  cried  imperatively.  "  It  is  mine  ! 
I  will  have  it !  You  shall  not  put  it  in  your  head  !  Give  it 
to  me  !  give  it  to  me  !  !  " 

"  Hush,  fool !  "  he  said,  and  he  raised  his  hand  threaten- 
ingly. She  cowered  away  from  him  and  crouching  in  the 
corner  of  the  cell,  began  to  cry  bitterly,  wiping  her  eyes, 
now  and  then  on  a  strand  of  the  long,  yellow  hair  that  lay 
on  her  shoulders.  As  the  keeper  opened  the  door  to  go 
out  a  ray  of  sunlight  fell  on  his  rough  hair  which  curled 
thickly  over  his  temples.  The  girl  bounded  suddenly 
after  him  like  a  tiger. 

"  It  is  there  ! "  she  shrieked,  shrilly.  "  Ah  !  the  pretty 
thing!    Do  not  crush  it!"  for  the  man  raised  his  hand 


•From  the  French  of  J.  K.  Roany  in  the  Rnmt  Dt  Pari,  El  Dt 
Saint- F tier:  Bimrg.    For  Current  Literature  by  "  Ballard  C  raig." 


involuntarily  to  the  spot  she  indicated  with  her  outstretched 
fingers  ;  then,  recollecting  himself,  he  turned  on  her  fiercely, 
and  advancing  deliberately,  as  she  retreated  from  him, 
until  he  had  driven  her  again  to  her  corner,  he  stood  a 
moment  quelling  her  with  the  cold  power  of  his  eyes.  It 
was  an  instant's  silent  struggle  !  The  force  of  reason  pre- 
vailed. She  sank  shuddering— conquered — in  the  angle  of 
the  smooth  stone  wall. 

"Good!  "  he  said,  gruffly.  "And  no  more  of  holes  in 
the  wall.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  I  shall  look  to-morrow  and 
sec  if  the  hole  grows  larger  in  the  night.  To-morrow — aye! 
and  again  the  next  day  and  the  next!"  He  thrust  his 
ugly  face  down  to  hers.  She  shivered  and  shrank  nearer 
the  wall.  "  Good  ! "  he  said  again.  His  tone  was  fatherly. 
It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  see  his  power.  Ah  !  they  feared 
him — these  poor,  helpless,  hopeless,  miserable  creatures. 

He  left  the  cell,  turning  his  face  toward  her  as  he  closed 
the  door.  A  last,  trembling  ray  from  the  setting  sun  died 
on  the  matted  hair  above  his  left  temple.  A  tremor  shook 
the  delicate  body  huddled  in  the  corner.  More  than  two 
hours  passed,  and  still  the  girl  crouched  there.  Her  little, 
white  fingers  worked  nervously.  Her  eyes  were  never  still. 
Her  brow  was  drawn  in  deep,  painful  lines,  as  though  the 
poor  disordered  brain  beneath  made  some  great  physical 
effort  to  form  thought.    And  so  the  darkness  fell. 

With  morning  came  the  keeper. 

"  Is  there  a  hole  in  the  wall  ? "  He  laughed  maliciously. 
"Then  we  can  have  no  bread  to-day,"  and  the  excellent 
man  passed  on  well  satisfied.  Had  he  not  inflicted  punish- 
ment when  punishment  was  due  ?  And,  moreover,  his 
family  lived  on  the  bread  which  cost  him  nothing. 

June  passed  and  July— long  summer  days  when  the 
sun  lay  in  the  court-yard  and  there  was  always  a  warm 
comer  in  cell  No.  30,  where  the  beautiful  insane  girl  was 
kept.  The  keeper  liked  to  go  there  and  lounge  in  the 
afternoons.  She  was  afraid  of  him,  and  he  found  her  terror 
diverting.  It  pleased  him  to  see  her  standing  with  down- 
cast eyes  sending  out  those  strange  gleams  from  under  the 
deep-fringed  lids — with  heaving  breast  from  which  the 
breath  labored  heavily— with  trembling  fingers  locked  so 
tightly  together  that  the  little  nails  grew  white  with  the 
cruel  pressure.  It  was  a  tribute  to  his  power.  A  more 
observant  person  might  have  seen  something  here  to  sus- 
pect— might  have  analyzed  this  fear  and  found  in  it  a  trace 
of  danger — might  have  declared  this  attitude  to  be  that  of 
a  person  detected — or  in  fear  of  detection — in  wrongdoing. 
But  the  keeper,  good  man,  was  not  one  to  analyze.  He 
examined  all  the  cells  daily.  It  may  be  that  his  examina- 
tion was  sometimes  clumsy.  But  why  should  he  suspect 
this  child  ?  Or  suspecting,  why  should  he  fear  her  ?  A 
slender,  white-faced,  cowering  thing  who  could  only  pick 
a  hole  in  the  wall  to  hunt  for  an  imaginary  May  Bug  !  A 
poor,  weak  imbecile  creature  who  shook  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice  !  The  keeper  would  have  called  your  analyst  a 
fool  for  his  pains  ! 

There  were  times  when  the  girl  did  not  shrink  from 
him,  but,  instead,  greeted  him  with  her  charming,  childish 
smile.  Then,  were  he  in  a  good  humor,  he  would  talk 
with  her.  Truly  a  strange  duet,  this,  between  the  man 
without  intellect  and  the  woman  without  reason.  An 
interesting  study  of  chiaro-oscuro,  where  the  ideal  subtlety 
of  the  maniac  stood  out  intensely  against  the  brutish, 
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unimaginative  stolidity  of  the  keeper.  Often  his  rough 
voice,  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  frightened  her,  but  she 
listened  to  him  with  her  adorable  smile,  and  only  when  he 
turned  his  eyes  away  did  that  strange  expression  leap  into 
her  face,  that  greedy,  jealous  light  bum  in  the  eyes  which, 
stealthily,  she  raised  to  the  ragged  clumps  of  hair  which 
lay  upon  his  temples.  Once  he  surprised  the  glance.  He 
laughed  loudly,  derisively.  He  had  not  altogether  forgot- 
ten the  May  Bug. 

"Aha!"  he  laughed,  "dost  seek  thy  treasure?  Oh  ! 
oh  !  the  fool !  the  idiot  !  the  lunatic  !  Oh  i  I  have  it  t 
Here ! "  tapping  his  forehead  suggestively,  and  blinking 
his  blue,  china  eyes,  "  here  !    I  keep  it  safely  !  " 

The  girl  made  a  sudden,  uncontrollable  movement  as  if 
she  would  spring  upon  him,  and  the  strange  look  deep- 
ened in  her  eyes — the  look  of  passionate  desire  now 
mingled  with  rage  and  hatred  of  the  man  who  kept  from 
her  what  she  coveted.  The  keeper  was  enchanted  at  the 
success  of  his  pleasantry.  Still  laughing,  he  rose,  stretched 
his  legs  comfortably,  and  lounged  over  to  the  window. 
Outside  the  court  lay  flooded  in  the  sunlight,  a  gray  fowl 
minced  across  the  flagging,  pecking  at  the  tufts  of  grass 
which  forced  themselves  between  the  stones  of  the  walk. 
The  flowers  in  the  square  garden-plot  in  the  center  of  the 
court  gave  up  their  sweetness  languidly  to  the  caresses  of 
the  warm  air.  The  keeper  gazed  stolidly  through  the  grat- 
ing. His  hard  little  eyes  rested  unblinkingly  on  a  great 
metal  ball  on  which  the  dazzling  sunlight  sported  bravely. 

Softly  she  came — softly,  lightly !  With  cheeks  aflame 
with  the  strength  of  her  desire  !  With  gleaming  sapphire 
eyes !  With  quivering  nostrils  and  parted  lips  through 
which  the  breath  fluttered  tremulously !  Softly  she  came, 
with  her  lithe  young  body  swaying,  and  her  little,  trem- 
bling hands  before  her  !  In  an  instant  her  dainty  fingers 
had  twisted  themselves  in  the  man's  rough  hair,  jerked  the 
great  head  backward,  and  began  a  furious  scratching  in 
the  grizzled  mop  over  the  left  temple.  The  keeper  flung 
himself  around  with  an  imprecation  and  sent  the  woman 
spinning  against  the  wall. 

"  Insolence  !  "  he  roared,  rushing  upon  her.  "  Dost 
thou  dare,  indeed  ?  In  the  name  of  Reason — of  which 
thou  knowest  naught — take  this — and  this  !  " 

He  struck  her  a  crushing  blow  with  his  clinched  fist. 
She  smothered  a  cry  and  crouched,  still  with  that  danger- 
ous look  in  her  eyes— crouched  as  if  to  spring  at  his 
great  brutal  throat. 

"  Have  a  care  !  "  he  muttered,  threateningly,  rushing 
upon  her  again.  Slowly  her  expression  changed.  The 
corners  of  her  pretty  mouth  trembled.  She  put  out  one 
delicate  hand  with  a  deprecating  gesture.  She  smiled— at 
first  faintly.  Then,  with  more  assurance,  and  moving 
gently  forward,  she  looked  up,  shyly,  into  his  scowling 
face  as  one  who  would  implore  forgiveness.  It  was  the 
cunning  of  the  maniac,  but  it  touched  the  vanity  of  the 
keeper.  How  ready  she  was  to  confess  his  power  !  How 
eager  to  sue  his  pardon  !    He  was  mollified. 

"  There ! "  said  he,  "  no  more  of  thy  stupid  tricks, 
fool  !  "    And  he  went  away. 

The  summer  waned.  No.  30  seemed  dull  and  somber. 
She  slept  little,  grew  weak  and  thin,  and,  from  out  the 
pallor  of  her  face,  her  great  blue  eyes  shone  unnaturally. 
She  was  silent  for  long  hours  at  a  time.  She  no  longer 
talked  of  the  lost  May  Bug.  She  looked  like  a  student 
who  seeks  to  solve  great  problems,  and  who  loses  his 
health  and  strength  in  long  vigils.  She  left  her  bed  at 
night  and  strange,  sounds  were  heard  in  her  cell. 

"  She  sleeps  too  warm,  perhaps,"  said  the  keeper;  " give 


her  a  cooling  shower ! "  And  this  merry  fellow  bade  them 
hold  her  under  the  icy  douche  until  she  fell,  chilled  and 
exhausted,  to  the  ground.  This  occurred  twice.  After 
that  there  were  no  more  nocturnal  disturbances.  The 
keeper  chuckled.    "  I  know  their  tricks,"  said  he. 

The  girl  became  very  quiet  and  circumspect.  She  be- 
gan to  manifest  interest  in  objects  about  her.  She  was 
strangely  observant,  and  occupied  herself  for  hours  in  ex- 
amining the  scanty  appointments  of  her  cell.  Once  the 
keeper  fancied  he  saw  her  fumbling  with  the  bars  of  her 
grated  window.  He  went  in  and  examined  the  place.  He 
found  nothing  wrong.  She  watched  him  with  stealthy  eyes. 
When  he  turned  she  spoke  to  him  pleasantly.  She  was 
always  gay  with  him  now.  The  brave  man  never  detected 
a  false  note  in  the  clear,  crystal  tones  of  her  laughter — his 
ear,  like  his  eye,  made  no  fine  distinctions.  After  this 
episode,  however,  she  was  more  prudent  and  gave  no  cause 
for  suspicion.  She  was  thoughtful — oh  !  very  thoughtful 
at  times — preoccupied  but  patient,  good-tempered  and 
obedient  Soon  she  began  to  talk  rationally,  and  answered 
all  questions  with  sense  and  judgment  One  day,  in  the 
late  fall,  the  keeper  summoned  the  doctor. 

"  If  Monsieur  the  Doctor  would  call  and  see  No.  30, 
who  seems  quite  recovered  ?  " 

Monsieur  the  Doctor  called.  But  Monsieur  the  Doc- 
tor was,  as  it  happened,  an  old  and  skillful  practitioner, 
who  for  many  years  had  studied  every  form  of  insanity 
under  the  light  of  his  own  interests.  Monsieur  the  Doc- 
tor had  no  intention  of  speedily  ridding  the  asylum  of  any 
patient  who  materially  increased  his  income. 

"  H'm  !  "  said  the  doctor,  "  wait  a  while  longer !  It  is 
best  to  be  prudent ! " 

"  The  girl  is  harmless  ? " 

"  Perfectly  so  ! " 

"  She  can  be  given  a  little  liberty  ? " 

"  Assuredly,  yes  !  She  is  quite  harmless  ! "  and  the 
worthy  physician  smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands  softly  to- 
gether, and,  thinking  of  the  clear,  quiet  eyes  which  met  his 
own  so  steadily,  the  cool  hand  which  rested  obediently  in 
his,  the  girl's  normal,  composed  manner,  repeated  to  him- 
self, "  Oh,  certainly  !    Quite  harmless  !  " 

It  was  after  this  that  the  keeper  made  himself  easy. 
The  examination  of  cell  No.  30  was  no  longer  considered 
necessary.  No.  30  herself  grew  paler  and  ate  but  little. 
This  could  scarcely  be  said  to  distress  the  keeper,  whose 
family  profited  thereby.  Winter  came,  and  from  her 
grated  window  the  poor  young  creature  watched  the  year 
grow  gray.  A  few  withered  leaves  fluttered  in  through 
the  casement  and  she  treasured  them — poor  dead  things  ! 
They  were  redolent  of  the  free  life  beyond  cruel  bars. 
The  swallows  in  the  court-yard  complained  shrilly  of 
hunger,  and  beneath  the  eaves  they  huddled,  pluming 
themselves  and  giving  piteous  little  cries.  She  would  have 
liked  to  have  fed  them,  but  the  family  of  the  keeper  could 
use  even  the  crumbs,  and,  harshly,  he  forbade  her  to  waste 
good  bread.  She  was  now  very  thin  and  her  eyes  were 
brilliant  with  fever — that  consuming  mental  fever  which 
bums  in  the  eyes  of  all  great  toilers  who  fancy  they  see 
near  them  the  desired  end  for  which  they  have  striven  long 
and  patiently. 

Now  came  the  long  winter  nights,  when  the  white  moon- 
light lay  on  the  floor  of  the  cell.  The  girl  hated  the 
moon.  It  was  a  great  Eye,  she  thought.  Calm,  impartial, 
all-seeing,  why  did  it  watch  and  watch,  and  wait  and  wait 
the  night  through  to  see  what  she  would  do  ?   And  it  was 
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so  cold — ah  !  so  cold  !  And  she  turned  her  back  to  the 
window  and  crept  to  her  bed,  drawing  the  covers  up  over 
her  head  to  shut  out  the  hateful  Eye.  And  at  last  it  went 
away,  and  there  were  long  dark  hours  when  its  silver  face 
was  hidden,  and  at  last  she  could  move  stealthily  about 
her  cell  at  night ;  could  go  on,  silently  and  swiftly,  with 
the  great  work  she  had  been  planning,  without  feeling  con- 
tinually spying  upon  her  the  cold  stare  of  this  mysterious 
enemy.  By  this  time  she  had  won  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  keeper.    She  was  so  patient  and  docile. 

Ah  !  more  patient  than  this  good  man  guessed,  and  more 
cautious,  too,  and  more  furtive  ! 

And,  at  last,  it  happened  on  a  cold,  black  night  when 
the  heavens  were  overcast  by  threatening  clouds,  and  all 
earth's  creatures  sought  shelter  from  the  bitter  touch  of 
Winter's  hand,  a  light  figure  crept  between  the  loosened 
bars  of  a  cell  window  and  dropped  noiselessly  to  the 
ground.  Swift  and  straight  it  took  its  way  across  the 
court,  never  swerving,  never  hesitating  in  spite  of  the  im- 
penetrable darkness  ;  for  in  the  slow  elaboration  of  this 
mighty  idea,  all  had  been  calculated — recalculated — with 
the  triple  patience  which  comes  of  madness,  of  solitude 
and  of  imprisonment.  Veiled  in  the  darkness,  No.  30  took 
her  silent  way  past  the  square  garden-plot.  She  moved 
with  the  noiselessness  and  the  certainty  of  a  cat.  She 
never  stopped,  but  as  she  moved  rapidly  she  lifted  her  face 
to  the  free  night  air  as  if  she  loved  it  and  had  longed  for 
it.  Her  face  was  like  a  moonbeam  against  the  shadows  of 
the  night.  Its  peculiar  pallor  seemed  to  radiate  a  faint, 
unearthly  light.  Almost  as  if  she  were  conscious  of  this, 
she  bent  her  head  and  quickly  covered  her  face  with  her 
long  hair.  She  passed  on  in  the  shadow  of  the  asylum 
walls  and  paused  before  the  keeper's  quarters.  Here  there 
•vas  a  small  door.  Well  she  knew  it !  Long  and  patiently 
had  she  waited  to  hear  from  some  one  through  which 
door  she  must  pass  to  accomplish  her  grand  purpose.  She 
stood  here  listening  for  an  instant,  then  thrust  into  the 
keyhole  something  she  held  tightly  in  her  hand.  There 
was  a  faint  clicking  sound — then  a  sharp  squeak,  which 
might  have  been  made  by  a  mouse,  and  a  little  rectangle 
of  darkness  opened  before  her. 

Silence  ! 

The  clouds  gathered  thickly  over  the  mournful  walls  of 
the  asylum.  A  wild  night-wind  sobbed  in  the  gaunt  arms 
of  the  leafless  trees  in  the  court-yard.  A  single  star 
trembled  for  an  instant  in  the  black  mass  of  moving  clouds 
and  was  gone. 

Suddenly  a  woman's  sharp  cry  smote  the  night  air.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  the  keeper's  quarters,  but  one  could 
scarcely  tell  whence  it  began,  for  it  was  instantly  caught 
up  by  the  startled  creatures  in  the  asylum  and  |>asscd  on 
from  one  to  another  with  varying  and  terrible  modulations 
of  fear,  of  anger,  of  insensate  joy  !  The  night  was  soon 
hideous  with  their  cries !  The  panic  spread  !  From  every 
cell  came  curses,  shrieks,  groans,  wailings  and  sobbings ; 
the  sickening  sound  of  human  bodies  beating  against  the 
invincible  bars  which  held  them  captive;  despairing  cries 
mingled  with  snatches  of  obscene  song.  The  sonorous 
voice  of  some  frenzied  orator  delivering  his  theories  ;  the 
heartbreaking  prayers  of  maniacs  begging  to  be  delivered 
from  imaginary  tortures,  all  the  horrors  of  the  bestial 
scene,  indescribable  as  it  is  awful,  enacted  in  these  living 
hells  where  men  and  women  live  the  lives  of  caged  brutes, 
forsaken  by  Reason,  and,  seemingly,  by  God. 

The  doors  opened,  and  the  director  of  the  asylum  made 
his  appearance  among  the  keepers.    His  face  was  pale. 


This  was  unusually  bad,  he  thought,  even  for  the  violent 
wards.  Awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  horrible 
uproar,  he  had  feared  a  general  riot  among  the  patients. 
Suddenly  a  woman  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
She  was  in  her  night  robe.  She  held  a  candle  in  her 
hand,  and  two  children  clung  to  her  skirts. 

"  Here  !  Monsieur  the  Director  !  Here  !  And  oh  ! 
come  quickly ! " 

The  director  moved  toward  her.  He  recognized  the 
wife  of  the  keeper,  Desambre. 

"  Well  ? "  he  questioned,  briefly. 

The  woman  began  a  mournful  litany,  broken  by  fitful 
sobbing.  Alas  I  She  could  hardly  tell  !  She  had  been 
sleeping !  There  had  been  something — she  knew  not 
what  !  Her  husband  had  bounded  up  in  the  bed,  had 
given  a  heavy  groan,  had  fallen  back  on  his  pillow  !  Then 
a  dark  thing  had  sprung  from  the  bed  right  by  her  side, 
glided  across  the  room  down  the  stairs,  perhaps — who 
knows  ?  She  had  been  unable  to  rouse  her  good  man  ! 
Would  not  Monsieur  the  Director  come  to  him  ?  Alas  ! 
Alas  !    And  again — alas  ! 

The  director  followed  the  woman  to  a  room  in  the 
keeper's  quarters. 

On  the  bed  lay  the  body  of  the  man  Desambre. 

The  face  was  hideous.  The  eyes  squinted  horribly. 
The  mouth  was  open.  The  teeth  had  closed  upon  the 
tongue. 

"  Alas  !    Alas  ! "  wailed  the  woman. 
The  director  examined  the  body. 

A  small  brad  had  been  driven  through  the  left  temple, 
obliquely  into  the  skull.  There  was  no  blood.  The 
clumps  of  grizzled  hair  nearly  concealed  the  wound.  The 
nail  was  a  slender  thing,  without  a  head,  but  it  had  been 
driven  home  with  deadly  force.  A  fine  scratch  extended 
to  the  eyebrow.  It  looked  as  if  something  had  been 
picked  from  the  wound  and  drawn  sharply  across  the 
knotty  forehead. 

"  The  man  is  dead — quite  dead,"  said  the  director, 
gravely. 

He  left  the  woman  howling  over  the  corpse,  and  notified 
the  keepers. 

"  We  will  make  the  rounds  immediately." 

The  procession  of  lights  moving  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridors was  a  grand  festival  for  the  maniacs.  They  had 
grown  quieter  under  the  forcible  measures  employed  by 
the  keepers,  and  now  they  gave  fierce  cries  of  pleasure. 
Only  a  few  were  enraged,  and  a  few  were  sullen. 

Number  30  was  asleep 

The  director  bent  over  her  bed  with  the  lamp  in  his 
hand. 

The  light  awakened  her.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  with  one 
little  hand.  Then  she  smiled  her  adorable  smile.  The 
beautiful  eyes  were  clear  and  serene — her  face  was 
joyous.  She  pushed  back  her  glorious  hair  and  raised 
herself  a  little  from  the  pillow.  Then  she  held  out  the 
other  hand.  It  was  tightly  closed,  as  if  over  something  of 
great  value.  Slowly  she  extended  the  fingers  that  the 
director  might  see  what  she  held.  The  little  pink  palm 
was  empty.  But  she  saw  something  there.  She  was  quite 
salisfied. 

"I  have  It!  "  she  whispered,  triumphantly. 
The  director  patted  her  hand  kindly. 
"  You  are  dreaming  !  " 

He  gave  a  cursory  glance  at  the  grating  as  he  passed. 
He  touched  the  bars  at  the  window. 

"  Nothing  wrong  here  ! "  said  this  wise  and  experienced 
man.    "  The  girl  has  slept  well !  " 
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Thousands  of  Years  Saved— Chambers's  Journal 
One  may  get  some  idea  of  what  railways  mean  in  the 
saving  of  time  and  money  to  passengers,  by  taking  the  case 
of  London.  It  is  estimated  that  about  500,000  persons, 
or  about  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  metropolis,  require  to  travel  to  and  from  their  business 
every  day  all  the  year  round.  If  we  remember  the  dis- 
tances, it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  railway  will 
economize  for  each  at  least  two  hours  in  the  week — or,  say, 
five  days  per  annum  each.  This  over  500,000  of  people 
means  2,500,000  days — or  an  economy  of  8,300  years  of 
300  working  days  each  !  Suppose  the  average  earnings  of 
these  500,000  people  to  be  jC100  P«  annum  each — not  too 
high  an  average  when  we  remember  the  number  of  million- 
aires included  in  the  total — we  shall  see  a  total  money 
saving — in  the  sense  of  time  being  money— of  equal  to 
^830,000  per  annum.  And  this  in  London  alone. 
Queer  Analogies  in  Nature— The  Scientific  American 
The  cocoanut  is,  in  many  respects,  like  the  human  skull, 
although  it  closely  resembles  the  skull  of  the  monkey.  A 
sponge  may  be  so  held  as  to  remind  one  of  the  unfleshed 
face  of  the  skeleton,  and  the  meat  of  an  English  walnut  is 
almost  the  exact  representation  of  the  brain.  Plums  and 
black  cherries  resemble  the  human  eyes ;  almonds,  and 
some  other  nuts,  resemble  the  different  varieties  of  the 
human  nose,  and  an  opened  oyster  and  its  shell  are  a  per- 
fect image  of  the  human  ear.  The  shape  of  almost  any 
man's  body  may  be  found  in  the  various  kinds  of  mam- 
moth pumpkins.  The  open  hand  may  be  discerned  in  the 
form  assumed  by  scrub-willows  and  growing  celery.  The 
German  turnip  and  the  egg-plant  resemble  the  human 
heart.  There  are  other  striking  resemblances  between 
human  organs  and  certain  vegetable  forms.  The  forms 
of  many  mechanical  contrivances  in  common  use  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  patterns  furnished  by  nature.  Thus, 
the  hog  suggested  the  plow ;  the  butterfly,  the  ordinary 
hinge ;  the  toad-stool,  the  umbrella ;  the  duck,  the  ship ; 
the  fungous  growth  on  trees,  the  bracket.  Any  one  desir- 
ous of  proving  the  oneness  of  the  earthly  system  will  find 
the  resemblances  in  nature  a  most  amusing  study. 

Antiquity  of  the  Telephone— New  York  Graphic 
"  The  principle  of  the  telephone  has  been  known  for 
2,000  years  in  India,"  was  the  rather  incredible  state- 
ment made  last  night  by  Fred  Amesbury,  who  has  just 
returned  to  New  York  after  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  the 
land  of  striped  tigers  and  wonderful  fakirs.  "  I  do  not 
assert,  mark  you,"  continued  Mr.  Amesbury.  "that  they 
use  the  telephone  as  we  use  it,  or  that  they  have  any  sys- 
tem of  general  communication.  What  I  do  say  is  that  the 
high  caste  people  have  a  method  of  communicating  with 
each  other  by  vibratory  action  on  a  diaphragm,  just  as  we 
do,  but  it  is  confined  entirely  to  their  temples,  and  its  ex- 
istence has  remained  a  secret  until  within  a  very  few  years. 
I  was  in  a  town  called  Panj,  about  200  miles  from  Madras, 
and  while  there  became  acquainted  with  an  English  officer 
named  Harrington  who  was  a  prime  favorite  with  the 
natives  because  on  one  occasion  he  had  saved  a  priest 
from  drowning.  It  was  through  Harrington  that  I  was 
enabled  to  learn  the  existence  of  telephonic  communica- 
tion and  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  antiquity.  There  are  two 
temples  in  the  village,  about  a  mile  apart  In  the  interior 
and  on  the  ground  floor  of  each  is  a  small  circular  structure 
which  is  guarded  day  and  night  from  the  natives  as  well 
as  from  strangers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  abiding  place 


of  the  '  governing  spirit,'  but  in  reality  is  the  terminus  of 
the  telephone  line,  which  is  laid  underground  from  one 
building  to  the  other.  The  superstitious  natives  regarded 
this  little  structure  with  the  greatest  awe  and  reverence, 
because  they  had  seen  demonstrated  before  their  eyes — or 
rather  ears — the  power  of  this  spirit  to  communicate  with 
the  other  temple.  They  were  required  to  make  their  offer- 
ing in  one  building,  and  make  known  their  wishes  and 
desires-  Then  immediately  repairing  to  the  second  tem- 
ple they  would  be  informed  of  all  they  had  said  and  done, 
although  neither  priest  had  left  his  post.  This  was  re- 
garded as  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  spirit.  We 
were  unable  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  wire  that 
connected  the  two  buildings.  It  was  some  kind  of  metal, 
but  neither  steel,  copper  nor  brass,  although  it  closely 
resembled  the  latter.  The  transmitter  was  of  wood  and 
about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  flour  barrel,  and  to  estab- 
lish connection,  instead  of  ringing  a  bell,  the  person  wish- 
ing to  attract  attention  at  the  other  end  stood  close  to  the 
curious  looking  thing  and  shouted,  '  Ooey  !  ooey  !  ooey  ! ' 
This  was  answered  by  a  similar  shout,  which  while  faint 
was  distinct  and  could  be  heard  two  feet  away.  After 
Harrington  and  I  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests 
—or,  rather,  after  he  had— we  were  given  a  carte  blanche 
to  do  as  we  pleased,  and  we  talked  to  each  other  from  one 
temple  to  the  other  for  more  than  an  hour.  We  learned 
that  the  telephone  that  we  saw  had  been  in  use  for  thirty 
years.  The  priests  were  very  old  men  and  they  remem- 
bered that  the  line  of  communication  had  been  renewed 
only  once  during  their  incumbency.  They  showed  us  the 
remains  of  worm-eaten  transmitters  and  wooden  conduits 
that  must  have  been  hundreds  of  years  old.  They  claimed 
that  the  system  had  been  in  existence  since  the  creation, 
and  laughed  at  us  when  we  told  them  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple has  only  been  applied  in  England  and  America  within 
the  last  dozen  years.  In  every  part  of  India  and  in  Bur- 
mah  this  system  of  secret  communication  exists,  although 
hundreds  of  travelers  have  never  suspected  it.  I  believe 
that  it  dates  back  fully  two  thousand  years." 

The  Wonderful  Human  Brain— Berlin  Gatette 

According  to  the  novel  computation  of  a  renowned  his- 
tologist,  who  has  been  calculating  the  aggregate  cell  forces 
of  the  human  brain,  the  cerebral  mass  is  composed  of  at 
least  300,000,000  of  nerve  cells,  each  an  independent 
body,  organism,  and  microscopic  brain,  so  far  as  concerns 
its  vital  functions,  but  subordinate  to  a  higher  purpose  in 
relation  to  the  function  of  the  organ  ;  each  living  a  separ- 
ate life  individually,  though  socially  subject  to  a  higher 
law  of  function.  The  lifetime  of  a  nerve  cell  he  estimates 
to  be  about  sixty  days,  so  that  5,000,000  die  every  day, 
about  200,000  every  hour,  and  nearly  3,500  every  minute, 
to  be  succeeded  by  an  equal  number  of  their  progeny  ; 
while  once  in  every  sixty  days  a  man  has  a  new  brain. 
Ancient  Cities — From  Our  World  and  its  Wonders 

Nineveh  was  fifteen  miles  long,  eight  wide,  and  forty 
miles  round,  with  a  wall  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  thick 
enough  for  three  chariots  abreast.  Babylon  was  fifty  miles 
within  the  walls,  which  were  87  feet  thick,  and  350  high, 
with  100  brazen  gates.  The  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephcsus, 
was  420  feet  to  the  support  of  the  roof.  It  was  100  years 
in  building.  The  largest  of  the  pyramids  is  461  feet  high, 
and  653  on  the  sides ;  its  base  covers  1 1  acres.  The  stones 
are  about  30  feet  in  length,  and  the  layers  are  380.  It 
employed  330,000  men  in  building.    The  labyrinth,  in 
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Egvpt,  contains  300  chambers  and  250  halls.  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  presents  ruins  27 'miles  round.  Athens  was  25 
miles  round,  and  contained  350,000  citizens  and  400,000 
slaves.  The  Temple  of  Delphos  was  so  rich  in  donations 
that  it  was  plundered  of  $500,000,  and  Nero  carried  away 
200  statues  The  walls  of  Rome  were  13  miles  round. 
The  Pocket-handkerchief— St.  James  Gazette 

Until  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  a  handkerchief 
was  thought,  in  France,  so  shocking  an  object,  that  a  lady 
would  never  have  dared  to  use  it  before  any  one.  The 
word  even  was  carefully  avoided  in  refined  conversation. 
An  actor  who  would  have  used  a  handkerchief  on  the 
stage,  even  in  the  most  tearful  moments  of  the  play,  would 
have  been  unmercifully  hissed  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  a  celebrated  actress, 
Mile.  Duchesnoisc,  dared  to  apjwar  with  a  handkerchief  in 
her  hand.  Having  to  speak  of  this  handkerchief  in  the 
course  of  the  piece,  she  never  could  summon  enough  cour- 
age to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  but  referred  to  it  as  a  light 
tissue.  A  few  years  later,  a  translation  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  by  Alfred  de  Vigny  having  been  acted,  the 
word  handkerchief  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage, 
amid  cries  of  great  indignation  from  every  part  of  the 
house.  I  doubt  (says  a  writer)  if  even  to-day  French 
elegantes  would  carry  handkerchiefs  if  the  wife  of  Napoleon 
I.  had  not  given  the  signal  for  adopting  them.  The  Em- 
press Josephine,  although  really  lovely,  had  bad  teeth.  To 
conceal  them,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  small  hand- 
kerchiefs, adorned  with  costly  laces,  which  she  constantly 
raised  gracefully  to  her  lips.  Of  course,  all  the  ladies  of 
the  court  followed  her  example,  and  handkerchiefs  have 
rapidly  become  an  important  part  of  the  feminine  toilet. 
A  Colossal  Catalogue  of  the  Stars— l^ndon  A'ews 

It  is  not  from  America  but  from  France  that  the  colossal 
proposal  comes  for  preparing  a  catalogue  of  2,000,000  stars. 
This  bold  conception  emanates  from  Dr.  Gill,  whose  astro- 
nomical observations  at  the  Cape  and  elsewhere  have  pro- 
duced some  notable  results,  and  who  has  put  forth  his 
scheme  for  a  star  catalogue  on  this  gigantic  scale  in  the 
organ  of  the  bureau  of  the  permanent  international  com- 
mittee for  the  execution  of  a  photographic  map  of  the 
heavens.  Dr.  Gill  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a 
central  office  under  the  direction  of  a  chief,  with  assistant 
secretaries,  and  a  staff  of  measurers  and  computers.  The 
work,  it  is  calculated,  would  occupy  twenty-five  years. 
Admiral  Mouchez,  who  defends  the  proposal  against  some 
rather  fierce  opposition  which  it  has  provoked,  says  that 
astronomers  estimate  the  average  cost  of  observing  and 
calculating  each  star  at  10  francs.  It  follows  that  the  pro- 
posed catalogue  would  cost  20,000,000  francs,  or  .£800,000. 
The  Seven  Bibles  of  the  World— London  Standard 

The  seven  Bibles  of  the  world  are  the  Koran  of  the 
Mohammedans,  the  Tri-Pitikes  of  the  Buddhists,  the  Five 
Kings  of  the  Chinese,  the  Three  Vedas  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Christians.  The 
Koran  is  the  most  recent  of  these,  dating  about  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ.  It  is  a  compound  of  quotations  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Talmud  and  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Barnabas.  The  Eddas  of  the  Scandinavians  were 
first  published  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Pitikes  of 
the  Buddhists  contain  certain  sublime  morals,  and  pure 
aspirations,  and  their  author  lived  and  died  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ.  There  is  nothing  of  excellence  in 
these  sacred  books  not  found  in  the  Bible.  The  sacred 
writings  of  the  Chinese  are  called  the  Five  Kings,  the  word 
King  meaning  web  of  cloth.  They  contain  the  best  say- 
ings of  the  best  sages  on  the  duties  of  life.  These  sayings 
cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  eleven  hundred  years 


before  Christ.  The  Three  Vedas  are  the  most  ancient 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  they  arc  believed  to  date  not 
beyond  eleven  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  Zend 
Avesta  of  the  Persians  is  the  greatest  of  the  sacred  books 
next  to  our  Bible.  Zoroaster,  whose  sayings  it  contains, 
was  born  in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ.  Moses 
lived  and  wrote  the  Pentateuch  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  therefore  that  portion  of  our  Bible  is  at  least 
three  hundred  years  older  than  other  sacred  writings. 
Antiquity  of  Gloves— English  S'otes  and  Queries 
As  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropadia,  mentions  that  on  one 
occasion  Cyrus  went  without  his  gloves,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  ancient  Persians  were  not 
ignorant  of  their  use,  and  it  is  known  that  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  sometimes  wore  them.  The  period  when  gloves 
were  first  used  in  England,  however,  is  likely  to  be  of  more 
interest  to  our  readers  ;  and  this  could  not  have  been  much 
before  the  time  of  Ethelred  II.,  when  five  pairs  made  a 
considerable  part  of  the  duty  paid  by  some  German  mer- 
chants to  that  king  for  the  protection  of  their  trade.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  and  John  gloves  were  worn  by  the 
higher  classes,  sometimes  short  and  sometimes  to  the  elbow, 
jeweled  on  the  backs  and  embroidered  at  the  tops.  Our 
ancestors  closely  connected  gloves  with  chivalry,  both  in 
love  and  war,  and  the  custom  of  throwing  down  the  glove 
was  equivalent  to  a  challenge,  the  person  defied  signifying 
his  acceptance  of  it  by  taking  up  his  opponent's  glove  and 
throwing  down  his  own.  Biting  the  glove  meant,  on  the 
Border,  a  pledge  of  mortal  revenge,  and  a  story  is  told  of 
a  gentleman  of  Teviotdale  who,  after  a  hard  drinking  bout, 
observing  in  the  morning  that  he  had  bitten  his  glove, 
inquired  with  whom  he  had  quarreled,  and  finding  he  had 
had  words  with  one  of  his  companions,  insisted  on  satis- 
faction, saying  that  although  he  remembered  nothing  of  the 
dispute,  he  would  never  had  bitten  his  glove  unless  he  had 
received  unpardonable  insult.  He  fell  in  the  duel,  which 
was  fought  near  Selkirk.  These  lines  from  Marmion 
show  that  the  sending  of  a  glove  by  a  lady  to  her  knight  was 
a  token  of  love — a  command  to  do  her  bidding  : 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  France, 
Sent  him  >  turquoise  ring  and  glove, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  lore, 

For  her  to  break  a  lance. 

In  these  practical  days  of  ours  chivalry  has  quite  died  out, 
and  gloves  are  now  for  the  most  part  merely  regarded  as  a 
covering  for  the  hands.  One  important  use  made  of  them 
in  modern  society  is  in  the  form  of  bets  between  the  two 
sexes  on  such  occasions  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat 
races,  Royal  Ascot,  and  other  races.  There  is  yet  one  old 
custom  connected  with  gloves  which  has  lived  down  to  our 
times,  but  it  is  seldom  called  into  practice.  I  allude  to 
"gloves  in  law."  At  an  assize,  when  no  prisoners  are  to 
be  tried,  the  sheriff  presents  the  judge  with  a  pair  of  white 
gloves,  and  this  custom  is  also  observed  in  Scotland. 
A  Wonderful  Scientific  Calculation— St.  James  Gaielte 
In  the  course  of  a  lecture  in  connection  with  the  London 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  Saturday,  Sir  James  Paget  said 
science  would  supply  the  natural  life  of  man  with  wonders 
uncounted.  He  remembered  once  hearing  Mile.  Janotha 
play  a  presto  by  Mendelssohn,  and  he  counted  the  notes 
and  the  time  occupied.  She  played  5,595  notes  in  4  min- 
utes 3  seconds.  It  seemed  startling,  but  let  them  look  at 
it  in  the  fair  amount  of  its  wonder.  Every  one  of  those 
notes  involved  certain  movements  of  a  finger,  at  least  two, 
and  many  of  them  involved  an  additional  movement  lat- 
erally as  well  as  those  up  and  down.  They  also  involved 
repeated  movements  of  the  wrists,  ellwws  and  arms,  alto- 
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gether  probably  not  less  than  one  movement  for  each  note. 
Therefore  there  were  three  distinct  movements  for  each 
note.  As  there  were  twenty-four  notes  per  second,  and 
each  of  these  notes  involved  three  distinct  musical  move- 
ments, that  amounted  to  seventy-two  movements  in  each 
second.  Moreover,  each  of  those  notes  was  determined 
by  the  will  to  a  chosen  place,  with  a  certain  force,  at  a 
certain  time,  and  with  a  certain  duration.  Therefore,  there 
were  four  distinct  qualities  in  each  of  the  seventy-two 
movements  in  each  second.  Such  were  the  transmissions 
outward.  And  all  those  were  conditional  on  con- 
sciousness of  the  position  of  each  hand  and  each  finger 
before  it  was  moved,  and,  while  moving  it,  the  sound 
of  each  note  and  the  force  of  each  touch.  Therefore, 
there  were  three  conscious  sensations  for  every  note. 
There  were  seventy-two  transmissions  per  second,  144 
to  and  fro,  and  those  with  constant  change  of  quality. 
Let  them  imagine  it  in  telegraph  wires.  And  then,  added 
to  that,  all  the  time  the  memory  was  remembering  each 
note  in  its  due  time  and  place,  and  was  exercised  in  the 
comparison  of  it  with  others  that  came  before.  So  that 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  there  were  not  less  than  200 
transmissions  of  nerve  force  to  and  from  the  brain  outward 
and  inward  every  second,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  judgment  was  being  exercised  as  to  whether  the 
music  was  being  played  worse  or  better  than  before, 
and  the  mind  was  conscious  of  some  of  the  emotions 
which  the  music  was  intended  to  impress. 

Ah  Extraordinary  Hand  at  Whist—Pall  Mall  Gazette 
The  following  extract  from  an  Indian  paper  has  been 
sent  to  the  Times  by  a  near  relative  of  one  of  the  players 
mentioned  in  it :  "  Has  any  whist  player  ever  held  the 
thirteen  trumps  in  one  hand  ?  The  phenomenon  was  seen 
at  the  United  Service  Club,  Calcutta,  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  inst.  The  players  were  Mr.  Justice  Norris,  Dr. 
Harvey,  Dr.  Sanders  and  Dr.  Reeves-  Two  new  packs 
were  opened,  and  were  '  trayed  '  and  shuffled  in  the  usual 
way.  Dr.  Sanders  had  one  of  the  packs  cut  to  him,  and 
proceeded  to  deal.  He  turned  up  the  Knave  of  Clubs, 
and  on  sorting  his  hand  found  that  he  had  the  other 
twelve  trumps.  The  other  three  suits  were  unevenly 
divided  in  the  other  hands,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  no  record  was  taken  of  them.  The  fact  was  duly 
recorded  in  writing,  six  gentlemen  signing  their  names  to 
the  document.  The  odds  against  this  combination  are,  we 
believe,  according  to  Dr.  Poole,  158,750,000,000  to  one ; 
the  probability  of  a  given  player  holding  thirteen  cards  of 
a  particular  suit,  named  before  the  deal  is  concluded,  is 
put  by  the  same  authority  as  one  in  635,000,000,000  deals. 

Some  Pet  Prebltms  of  the  Ancients— /foston  Herald 

Among  the  problems  with  which  it  pleased  the  ancients 
to  perplex  themselves  was  one  which  bears  in  an  instruct- 
ive manner  on  the  doctrine  of  limits.  It  may  be  thus 
stated  :  The  swift-footed  Achilles  started  in  pursuit  of  a 
tortoise  which  was  10,000  yards  from  him,  Achilles  run- 
ning 100  times  faster  than  the  tortoise.  Now,  when 
Achilles  had  traversed  the  10,000  yards,  the  tortoise  had 
traveled  100  yards  ;  when  Achilles  had  traveled  these  100 
yards  the  tortoise  had  traveled  one  yard  ;  when  Achilles 
had  traversed  this  yard  the  tortoise  was  still  100th  part  of 
a  yard  in  advance  ;  when  Achilles  had  traversed  this  100th 
part  of  a  yard  the  tortoise  was  the  10,000th  part  of  a  yard 
in  advance  ;  and  so  on  forever — the  tortoise  being  at  each 
stage  in  advance  of  Achilles  by  100th  part  of  the  distance 
Achilles  had  traversed  in  the  preceding  stage.  The  tor- 
toise then  remains  always  in  advance  of  Achilles  by  some 
distance  however  minute  ;  and  therefore  Achilles  can  never 


overtake  the  tortoise.  But  we  know  that  Achilles,  travel- 
ing faster  than  the  tortoise,  will  overtake  it.  Therefore, 
Achilles  will  and  will  not  overtake  the  tortoise ;  which  is 
absurd.  The  ancients  were  strangely  fond  of  problems  of 
this  sort  Thus  there  was  the  famous  problem  about  the 
ass  between  two  exactly  equal  bundles  of  hay,  at  exactly 
equal  distance.  "  This  ass,"  says  the  sophist,  "  will  attempt 
to  eat  neither  bundle  ;  for,  by  whatever  line  of  reasoning 
it  could  be  shown  that  he  would  turn  first  to  one  bundle, 
by  a  line  of  reason  precisely  similar  it  may  be  shown  that 
he  would  turn  first  to  the  other.  But  he  cannot  turn  first 
to  both.  Therefore,  he  will  turn  to  neither."  Another 
of  these  problems  was  thus  worded  :  "  Epimenidcs,  the 
Cretan,  says  that  the  Cretans  are  liars.  Now  Epimenides 
himself  is  a  Cretan,  therefore  Epimenides  is  a  liar.  There- 
fore the  Cretans  are  not  liars.  Therefore  Epimenides  is 
not  a  liar.  Therefore  the  Cretans  are  liars.  Therefore 
Epimenides  is  a  liar.  Therefore,"  &c,  ad  infinitum. 
Others  stated  the  problem  in  a  more  simple  form  :  "  When 
a  man  says  I  lie,  docs  he  lie  or  does  he  not  lie  ?  If  he 
lies  he  speaks  the  truth,  if  he  speaks  the  truth  he  lies." 

All  Found  in  a  Ton  of  Coal — Mail  and  Express 
A  careful  estimate  by  a  Broadway  chemist  of  the  con- 
tents or  constituents  of  a  ton  of  coal  presents  some  inter- 
esting facts,  not  familiar,  certainly,  to  unscientific  minds. 
It  is  found  that,  besides  gas,  a  ton  of  ordinary  gas  coal  will 
yield  1,500  pounds  of  coke,  twenty  gallons  of  ammonia 
water  and  140  pounds  of  coal  tar.  Now,  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  this  amount  of  coal  tar  gives  about  seventy 
pounds  of  pitch,  seventeen  pounds  of  creosote,  fourteen 
pounds  of  heavy  oils,  about  nine  and  a  half  pounds  of 
naphtha  yellow,  six  and  one-third  pounds  of  naphthaline, 
four  and  three-fourths  pounds  of  naphthol,  two  and  a 
fourth  pounds  of  alizarine,  two  and  a  fourth  pounds  of 
solvent  naphtha,  one  and  a  fifth  pounds  of  aniline,  seventy- 
nine  hundredths  of  a  pound  of  toludine,  forty-six  hun- 
dredths of  a  pound  of  anthracine,  and  nine-tenths  of  a 
pound  of  toluches — from  the  last  named  substance  being 
obtained  the  new  product,  saccharine,  said  to  be  230  times 
as  sweet  as  the  best  cane  sugar. 

The  Papal  Exchequer —  The  Brussels  Courier 
The  annual  expenses  of  the  Papacy  are  said  to  amount 
to  about  7,oootooo  francs.  The  burden  is  substantially 
met  by  the  Peter's  penny,  "  which  was  originally,"  observes 
the  Courier,  "an  English  idea  But  in  1861,  after  the 
twenty  provinces  of  the  Papal  States  had  been  reduced 
to  five,  the  Peter's  penny  was  quickened  into  new  life 
in  Belgium."  The  first  incitement  to  the  generous  en- 
dowment of  the  Papacy  by  the  freewill  offerings  of  the 
faithful,  rich  and  poor,  was  given  by  the  diocese  of 
Ghent.  Its  example  was  quickly  followed  in  other  lands. 
Until  the  year  1870  the  average  yearly  result  of  the 
Peter's  penny  was  7,117,000  francs.  Since  that  date  it 
has  constituted  the  sole  income  of  the  Pope,  and  in  no 
single  year  has  it  been  lower  than  6,000,000  francs.  Dur- 
ing the  present  Jubilee  year  the  bishops  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom have  handed  in  to  the  Pope  the  extraordinary  sum 
of  32,500,000  francs.  The  Jubilee  mass  of  Leo  XIII. 
brought  nearly  3,000,000  francs.  The  Papal  treasury  is 
consequently  in  a  good  condition.  The  "  Work  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Faith,"  founded  at  Lyons  in  1822,  pro- 
vides the  Papacy  with  a  fund  for  missions ;  it  has  contrib- 
uted from  1821  to  1887  no  less  a  sum  than  230,000,000 
francs.  Its  contribution  for  the  last  twelve  months 
amounted  to  6,648,000,  of  which  Germany  contributed 
only  409,000  francs  and  Austria  only  80,000  francs,  as  the 
reporter  observes  with  regret 
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WHAT  AN  AWFUL  LIAR— A  SOUTHERN  SKETCH  * 


One  afternoon  in  September  as  I  was  toiling  over  a  rocky 
trail  in  the  Smoky  Mountains,  which  range  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  separates  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  for  many 
miles,  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  bareheaded,  bare- 
footed, and  having  on  a  single  garment  made  of  cheap  stuff, 
suddenly  jumped  into  the  road  a  few  feet  ahead  of  me,  fell 
down,  rolled  over,  lost  her  hold  on  a  bundle  of  roots  and 
bark  and  was  up  and  off  like  a  shot.  She  passed  me  with- 
out seeming  to  see  me,  and  next  minute  a  bear  came  rolling 
out  of  the  bushes  upon  the  spot  she  had  covered,  I  had  a 
big  revolver,  and  I  had  it  handy,  and  bruin  was  dead 
before  he  could  suspect  how  my  hair  stood  on  end  and  my 
legs  wobbled.  He  wasn't  fifteen  feet  away,  and  he  looked 
as  big  as  a  yearling  calf.  He  was  kicking  his  last  when 
the  girl  came  back,  regarded  him  with  bulging  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  : 

"  Lordy  !  I  thought  I  was  a  goner.    Who  beyou'un  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  happened  along  here.  Why  didn't  you  scream  ?" 

'*  Couldn't.    I  hadn't  wind  'miff." 

"  How  far  did  he  chase  you  ? " 

"A  right  smart." 

"  Well,  who  are  you  ? " 

"  Susan.    Come  up  to  the  house." 

She  picked  up  the  lost  bundle  and  started  on  ahead, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  we  came  to  a  cove  and  the 
inevitable  mountaineer's  cabin.  The  cove  was  the  same — 
cabin  the  same — surroundings  the  same  as  a  score  of 
others.  Aye  !  the  gaunt,  miserably-dressed  woman  stood 
in  the  door,  two  children  rolled  on  the  ground,  and  a  big 
dog  slouched  out  of  the  cabin  and  growled  fiercely  at  the 
approach  of  a  stranger.  Susan  led  me  straight  to  the  door, 
and  as  we  halted  at  the  threshold  she  explained  : 

"  B'ar  was  chasin'  me.  He'un  killed  it  with  his  popper." 

As  soon  as  the  matter  was  understood  the  three  of  us 
went  back,  made  a  litter,  and  after  a  hard  tug  got  the  bear 
to  the  cabin.  We  had  just  arrived  when  the  husband 
came  home,  having  been  off  on  a  hunt,  and  the  girl  braced 
up,  got  a  rest  for  her  back  and  told  the  story  as  follows  : 

"  Got  my  roots  tied  up.  B'ar  cum  fur  me.  Took  a  run. 
Met  he'un.  He'un  never  run  'tall.  Heard  him  shoot — 
pop  !  pop !  pop  !  Went  back,  B'ar  was  dead.  Told  he'un 
to  come  back  and  see  we'uns.    Give  him  ycr  paw,  pap." 

"  Stranger,"  said  the  man  as  he  came  over  to  me  with 
outstretched  hand,  "  put  it  thar !  reckon  you  saved  that 
gal's  life,  fur  suah.    Mam,  giv  him  yer  paw." 

"  Ize  thankful,  shore  I  am,"  she  said  as  we  shook  hands. 

I  wanted  to  go  five  miles  farther  up  the  trail  to  Uncle 
Joe  Billing's  place,  but  there  was  a  general  protest  : 

"  Stranger,  do  you  'un  think  wc  'uns  ar'  heathens  ?  We's 
pore  an'  forlorn  an'  shuckless,  but  we's  got  feelings.  You've 
got  to  stop  right  yere  till  to-morrow. " 

"  'Deed  he  has  !  "  added  the  wife.  "  Nobody  as  saves 
our  Suse  from  a  ba'r  is  gwine  to  walk  off  like  that." 

"  I  thought  I  was  dun  gone  when  I  heard  him  go  pop  !" 
said  Susan,  "  an'  the  ba'r  fell  down  in  a  heap." 

Then  there  came  a  period  of  silence,  with  every  one  look- 


ing full  at  me.    I  knew  what  was 


It  had  come  a 


dozen  times  in  a  fortnight.    The  man  was  uneasy,  while 
the  wife  looked  puzzled.    The  husband  hesitatingly  began  : 
"  Stranger,  we  'uns  is  thankful  to  you  "uns,  but — but — " 
"  It  don't  make  no  difference,  I  say  !  "  exclaimed  Susan. 
"  Yes,  her  do,"  replied  the  father  as  he  pulled  a  piece  of 
;  from  the  log.  "  Stranger,  we'uns  want  to  know  if  ," 
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He  couldn't  get  it  out 

"  You  wan't  to  know  what  I'm  doing  here,"  I 
"That's  it." 

"Well,  I'm  traveling  for  health  and  to  see  how  you 
people  live." 

"  Whar'  from  ?  "    '*  Michigan." 

"  Then  yo'un  is  a  Yank  ?  "    "  Yes. " 

"  And  you  fit  into  the  war  ?  "    "  Yes." 

"  And  you  walloped  us  ? "    "  Yes  " 

"  And  you  hain't  no  spy  ?  "    "  Never  ! " 

"  Stranger,  I  believe  you  !  Put  it  thar' !  Nobody  who  fit 
into  the  war  would  be  mean  'nuff  to  come  spyin'.  Jisi  feel 
right  to  home.    All  we've  got  belongs  to  you." 

In  the  evening  three  or  four  mountaineers  dropped  in, 
one  of  whom  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  women 
used  their  snuff-sticks,  the  men  lighted  their  pipes,  and  as 
a  starter  the  host  turned  to  me  with  : 

"  Stranger,  whar'  is  that  Michigan  ?  "    "  North  of  Ohio." 

"Many  people  up  thar'?"  "Plenty." 

"  Twenty  thousand  ? " 

"  Detroit  alone  has  ten  times  that  number." 

He  winked  at  each  man  in  turn,  and  I  heard  the  visiting 
female  exclaim  to  herself : 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  please  forgive  him  fur  lyin'." 

"  Been  on  a  steamboat.  I  reckon  ? "   "  Yes." 

"  Mor'n  one  ? "   "  Fifty,  I  presume." 

He  winked  again,  and  the  visiting  female  sighed  : 

"  Oh,  my  soul  !  but  what  a  dreadful  liar  !  " 

"  Mebbc  you  hev  seen  the  ocean  ? "  remarked  one  of  the 
men  after  a  signal  to  the  rest  that  he  would  draw  me  out. 

"  I  have." 

"  Reg'lar  ocean  ? "    "  Yes." 

There  were  three  whistles  of  astonishment,  and  the 
visiting  female  clasped  her  hands  and  appealed  : 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  don't  lay  it  up  agin  him  this  time,  fur  he 
killed  the  b'ar  !  " 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  an  old  man  who  had  thus  far 
preserved  the  strictest  silence.    He  cleared  his  throat : 

"  And  I  reckon  you  may  hev'  sawn  the  President  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  What !    You  hev  !  "  exclaimed  all  in  chorus. 

"  Certainly,  and  shaken  hands  with  him. " 

"  Oh,  Lordy !  Oh,  my  soul !  but  how  has  he  got  the 
narve  to  lie  so !  "  whispered  the  women. 

There  was  deep  silence  for  several  minutes,  and  then 
the  visiting  female  leaned  forward  and  said  to  her  husband : 

"  Joseph,  ax  him  about  balloons  and  telephones." 

"  1  have  seen  a  balloon,"  I  replied. 

"  Lands  ?  but  listen  to  him  !  " 

"  And  I  have  talked  through  a  telephone." 

"  How  many  times  ? "    "  Five  hundred." 

The  women  dropped  their  snuff-sticks,  and  each  man 
half  started  up.  They  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and 
then  at  me,  and  by  and  by  the  visiting  female  slipped  off 
her  chair  with  the  words : 

"  Poore  an'  needy  feller-sinners  let  us  pray  fur  him !  " 

And  I'm  writing  you  the  solemn  truth  when  I  tell  you 
that  prayer  went  clean  around  the  room. 

Next  day  when  I  was  ready  to  go  the  mountaineer  gave 
me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  called  the  children  up  to 
bid  me  good-bye,  and  as  I  started  off  he  whispered : 

"  If  ye  stop  with  any  of  the  boys  to-night,  cut  it  off 
short  whar'  ye  saw  the  ocean.  The  hull  of  it  is  too  much 
for  one  dose !  " 
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A  PAGE  CONCERNING  WOMAN  IN  PROVERBS  * 


The  proverbs  of  most  countries  are  rich  in  all  subjects 
relating  to  woman,  although  frequently  they  are  far  from 
complimentary-  Indeed,  it  is  curious  that  in  some  sources 
of  literature  we  should  find  so  much  ill-natured  sarcasm — 
oftentimes  as  unjust  95  >t  >s  untrue.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  traits  of  woman's  character  are  very  cleverly 
and  aptly  depicted,  and  occasionally  put  man  in  an  infe- 
rior light.  Thus  the  strength  of  her  influence  is  indisputa- 
ble, and  has  given  rise  to  a  host  of  old  proverbs.  "  What- 
ever a  woman  will,  she  can."  a  saying  which  has  its  equiv- 
alent in  other  countries.    Hence,  loo,  we  are  warned  I 


The  man's  a  fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  skill 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman'*,  will ; 
For  if  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't. 
And  if  she  won't,  she  won't,  and  there's  an  end  on't. 

Within  the  lines  may  be  compared  the  common  maxim, 
"a  woman  convinced  against  her  will  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion still."  Whether  it  be  called  obstinacy  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  strong  will  on  the  part  of  a  woman  is 
no  unenviable  characteristic ;  being  one,  also,  which  is  in- 
valuable to  men  when  engaged  in  the  business  of  life.  The 
notion  that  a  woman  cannot  Icecp  a  secret  is  embodied  in 
many  a  proverb,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  who 
makes  Hotspur  say  to  his  wife  in  "  Henry  IV. : ' 

Constant  you  are 
But  yet  a  woman,  and  for  secrecy 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know. 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kale. 

Accordingly,  there  is  a  familiar  proverb,  "  a  woman  con- 
ceals what  she  does  not  know."  Similarly  the  Spanish 
arc  wont  to  say,  "  to  a  woman  and  a  magpie  tell  what  you 
would  speak  in  the  market  place."  But  this,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  an  unfair  reproach,  a  woman  being  as  capable 
of  keeping  a  secret  as  one  of  her  opposite  sex.  Indeed, 
as  Mr.  Kelly  remarks  in  his  book  on  proverbs,  "if  there 
be  truth  in  proverbs,  men  have  no  right  to  reproach  women 
for  blabbing.  A  woman  can  at  least  keep  her  own  secret 
Try  her  on  the  subject  of  her  age."  The  industry  of 
women  has  long  ago  been  proverbial,  as  in  the  couplet : 
The  woman  that's  honest,  her  chief  est  delight 
Is  still  to  be  doing  from  morning  till  night. 

With  which  wc  may  compare  the  common  maxim,  "a 
-woman's  work  is  never  at  an  end."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  formerly  said  of  the  woman  who,  after  being  a  busy, 
industrious  maid,  became  an  indolent  wife :  "  she  hath 
broken  an  elbow  at  the  church  door,"  the  ceremony  of  the 
church  porch — where  oftentimes  part  of  the  marriage  was 
performed— having  disabled  her  for  domestic  duties.  Thus 
another  adage  affirmed  how 

The  wife  that  expects  to  have  a  good  name 
Is  always  at  home,  as  if  she  were  lame. 

According  to  our  forefathers,  it  did  not  look  well  for  a 
woman  to  be  always  sight-seeing,  as  such  was  an  indication 
that  she  was  not  sufficiently  domesticated,  and  was  too 
fond  of  pleasure.    Hence  it  was  usually  said  : 

A  woman  oft  seen,  a  gown  oft  worn, 
Are  discstecmed  and  held  in  scorn. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  according  to  a  well-known 
Yorkshire  proverb,  "a  ronktown  "  (a  gossip)  "is  seldom  a 
good  housewife  at  home."  Many  of  our  old  proverbs 
speak  of  the  fickleness  of  women,  but  surely  this  is  a  libel 
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on  their  constancy.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  pages  of 
our  own  history  in  centuries  past  to  prove  the  falsity  of 
this  assertion.  But  the  majority  of  old  English  proverbs 
are  to  the  same  purport,  and  a  popular  one  reminds  us 

that  "  a  woman's  mind  and  winter  change  oft ;  "  and  again, 

i 

The  love  of  a  woman  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
Are  sweet  for  a  season  and  bit  for  a  lime. 

The  very  familiar  saying  that  "silence  is  the  best  orna- 
ment of  a  woman,"  although  true  in  the  abstract,  is  one 
which  nowadays  is  considered  antiquated.  And  even  as 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  rightly  remarks,  "when  we  concede  to 
woman  the  use  of  her  tongue,  proverbial  philosophy  in- 
sists, in  harmony  with  Skakespcarean  opinion,  that  she 
should  talk  gently,  in  accordance  with  the  wise  precept, 
'in  the  husband  wisdom,  in  the  wife  gentleness.'"  The 
talking  propensities  of  women  have  been  embodied  in  the 
not  very  flattering  proverb  which  tells  us  how  "  three 
women  and  three  geese  make  a  market."  Turning  in  the 
next  place  to  the  beauty  of  women,  there  arc  numerous 
sayings.  Thus  we  are  reminded  that  "  the  more  women 
look  in  their  glasses  the  less  they  look  to  their  houses  ; "  and, 
again,  "  a  fair  woman  and  a  slashed  gown  will  always  find 
some  nail  in  the  way,"  the  meaning,  of  course,  being  that 
women  are  apt  to  be  negligent  housekeepers  in  proportion 
as  they  value  their  personal  attractions.  Then  there  is  the 
popular  proverb  which  says  that  "  Joan  is  as  good  as  my 
lady  in  the  dark,"  for,  as  an  ancient  Latin  saying  reminds 
us,  "  blemishes  arc  unseen  by  night." 

The  night 

Shows  stars  and  women  hi  a  better  light, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  French  hyperbole,  "  by 
candle  light  a  goat  looks  a  lady."  Once  more,  while  a 
dark  complexion  betokened  pride,  and  height  indicated 
laziness,  small  women,  writes  Jeaffreson,  were  remarkable 
for  their  noisiness  and  beauties  for  their  lack  of  discretion  : 

Fair  and  foolish,  black  and  proud, 
l<ong  and  buy,  little  and  load. 

The  same  auther  further  adds,  that  "  it  is  something  to  the 
credit  of  the  proverb-making  cynics,  who  spoke  thus  bit- 
terly of  handsome  women,  that  they  refrained  from  assail- 
ing the  ugly  ones.  Striking  the  women  whom  nature  had 
provided  with  armor  and  legions  of  defenders,  they  spared 
the  less  fortunate  qf  dje  fair  sex."  Lastly,  there  are  many 
proverbs  warning  men  of  the  danger  of  bad  women  : 

A  wicked  woman  and  an  evil, 

At  three  half-pence  worse  than  the  devil. 

Hence,  numerous  admonitions  are  given  relating  to  mar- 
riage, one  of  which  tells  us  that  a  man's  best  fortune,  or 
his  worst,  is  his  wife-  Similarly,  Lord  Burleigh  says  to  his 
son :  "  use  great  prudence  and  circumspection  in  choosing 
thy  wife,  for  from  thence  will  spring  all  thy  future  good  or 
evil ;  and  it  is  an  action  of  life  like  unto  a  stratagem  of 
war,  wherein  a  man  can  err  but  once."  Once  more,  Sir 
John  Moore,  the  famous  Chancellor's  father,  compared 
matrimony  to  a  bag  containing  a  hundred  snakes  and  one 
eel,  and  says :  "  if  a  man  should  put  his  hand  into  this 
bag  he  may  chance  to  light  on  the  eel,  but  it  is  an  hundred 
to  one  he  shall  be  stung  by  the  snake."  But  Martin  Luther 
had  a  better  opinion  of  women  when  he  said  : 

He  who  loves  not  women,  wine,  and  song. 
He  is  a  fool  hi,  whole  life  long. 

A  piece  of  proverbial  lore  with  which  most  men  will  agree 
in  spite  of  the  many  hard  sayings  so  ungallantly  uttered. 
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IN  DIALECT — SELECTIONS  OF  CHARACTER  VERSE 


A  Petition  for  Rain— J  as.  IV.  Riley— Indianapolis  Metes 
"  •  Scurious-lilce  !  "  said  the  tree  toad. 
"  lVc  twittered  for  rain  all  day. 
And  I  got  up  soon 
And  I  hollered  till  noon. 
But  the  sun  just  blazed  away 
Till  I  just  climbed  in  a  crawfish  hole 
Weary  at  heart  and  sick  at  soul  ! 

"  Dozed  away  for  an  hour. 

And  I  tackled  the  thing  agin  ; 

And  !  sung,  and  sung. 

Till  I  knowed  my  lung 

Was  jest  about  give  in  ; 

And  then,  thinks  I.  if  it  don't  rain  now 

There's  nothin'  in  singin'  anyhow. 

"Once  in  a  while  some  farmer 

Would  come  a  drivin'  past. 

And  he'd  hear  my  cry 

And  stop  an'  sigh, 

Till  I  jest  laid  back  at  last, 

And  hollered  rain  till  I  thought  my  throat 

Would  bust  right  open  at  every  note  ! 

"  But  I  fetched  her  !   Oh,  I  fetched  her  ! 

"Case  a  little  while  ago. 

As  I  kind  o'  set 

With  one  eye  shet. 

And  a  singin"  soft  and  low. 

A  voice  dropped  down  on  my  fevered  brain, 

Sayin'.  '  If  you'll  just  hush.  I'll  rain  ! ' " 

The  Bukt— Agnes  E.  Mitckell—N.  Y.  Observer 

(From  UW  U«  wonta  o<  Sir  W»lttr  Scott  ] 

Fetch  me  the  Buke,  dear  Lockhart, 

An'  gie  me  ane  sweet  ward. 

What  buke  ?  There  is  nae  ither, — 

The  Life  o"  the  Incarnate  Lord  ; 

I  fee'  the  shadows  creepin' ; 

My  licht's  nae  burnin'  lang. 

Sae  read  frae  the  blessit  gospels 

A  bit,  chiel,  ere  I  gang. 

Kin'  whaur  he  holpit  the  needy, 

His  pity  wi'  his  micht ! — 

Oh.  my  soul's  fair  hungry,  Lockhart, 

For  the  Livin'  Bread,  the  nicht. 

I  think  o'  the  dear  disciples 
Sae  tassit  on  the  sea. 


An'  the  wards  He  spak'  tae  Simon, — 
I  ken  they'd  comfort  me  ; 
Tell  o'  the  chitterin'  sparrows, 
"  Nae  wan  o'  them  can  fa'"  ; 
Tell  how  he  callit  the  bairnies,— 
The  dearest  thoct  o'  a' ; 
Read  owre  hoit  the  ravin'  tempest 
Seckit  silence  i'  the  deep  : 
Sae  the  surges  i'  my  bosom 
Are  croonin'  a'  tae  sleep  ; 

V'e  maun  catch  the  roll  o'  Jordan 
I'  His  wards  tae  the  Pharisee, 
But  ye'll  hear  Him  prayin'  dearie  ; 
I'  the  sough  o*  Galilee  ; 
Dinna  fash  'bout  Judas  1 
Nae  greet  i'  the  garden  dim. 
But  joy  hoo  the  dyin"  beggar 
Foun'  paradise  wi'  Him  ; 
Nae  hent  o'  Thamas  dootin' 
He  was  a  fearsome  chiel. 
It  grie's  me,  sair.— their  weakness 
Wha  ken't  oor  Lord  sae  weel  ; 

Read  o'  the  walk  tae  Emmaus 

That  long  an'  tearfu'  day, 

An"  lat  oor  hearts  burn.  Lockhart,  • 

As  we  gang  the  country  way  ; 

Pluck  me  ane  lily.  Lockhart. 

A'  siller-dew't  an'  sweet, 

I  speer  the  rose  o'  Sharon, 

An'  smell  the  growin'  wheat : 

Lat's  join  the  throngin',  dearie. 

An"  wait  i'  the  wee  bit  ships 

For  the  wards,  like  beads  o'  honey. 

That  fa'  fra  His  haly  lips, 

Hoo  sad  the  gospel's,  Lockhart, 
Wi'  His  wandrin',  hameless  life  ; 
But  there's  ane  grief  fetches  comfort, 
Ane  rest  thai  comes  o"  strife  ; 
Nootak  me  kin',  gude  Lockhart, 
Aye  tenner-true  tae  me  ! — 
Oot  wi"  the  dear  disciple*. 

As  far's  tae  Bethany  ;  " 
1  sair  need  rest,  belov'd. 
An'  the  licht's  a-wearin'  dim  ; 
But  heaven's  nae  far  frae  Bethany, 
An'  sunc  111  be  wi'  Him. 


•■  F.ph'm's"  Story— J.  W.  Gaily -Sacramento  Bee 

I's  a  berry  ign'ant  niggah— jis's  ign'nt  as  I  look— 
An'  I  duzzent  know  one  lettah  f'um  de  uddah  in  de  book  ; 
But  I's  gwine  to  tell  you  suffin' — de  Go'amitey's  trufe ! 
I  was  brung  up  mity  khawful  down  to  Dixey,  in  my  youf. 

My  ol'  Missus  was  a  Tawtaw— dat's  what  Mawhsta  used  to  say 
When  she  went  a  tarin'  roun'  ef  suffin'  didn'  go  her  way. 
An'  de  way  she  made  us  niggahs  walk  de  chalk  wuz  mitey  fine  ; 
Dah  wuz  jis'  one  way  to  suit  her,  an'  dat  wuz—  toe  de  line. 
She  wuz  offle  pious,  Missus  wuz— a  followah  ob  de  Cross — 
An"  ebbery  whah  dat  Missus  went  she  got  to  be  de  Ixjss  ; 
Whah  she  couldn't  be  de  boss— well  den  !  dat's  whah  she  wouldn' 
Ef  she  wouldn'— well,  she  wouldn',  an'  dat  she'd  let  ye  know. 

Eb'ry  niggah  in  de  fam'ly  when  he  'ribed  at  twenty-one 
Hcv  to  jine  de  Babtis'  meetin'— Mistus  sed  it  must  be  done- 
Well,  I  j'ined  de  meetin.  like  de  rest,  an'  went  down  in  de  wave, 
Like  Philip  wid  de  unik  in  de  wattah  ob  de  grave. 
(You  undahstan"  dat,  Mistah  ?    Eh  !   Dat's  Scriptur'— dat  is— sho'  I 
Fer  I  heerd  dat  read  a  hund'ed  times  at  leas'— an'  mebbe  mo"). 
Well,  I  j'ined  de  meetin'  (dat's  all  right — I  tol'  ye  dat  befo  ). 
But  I  didn'  like  de  preachin',  an"  I  sot  back  nigh  de  do'. 
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Dah's  whah  I  got  in  trubble.  one  cool  nite  in  <le  fall, 
When  de  yaller  leave*  wuz  driftin'  in  de  wind  agin  de  wall. 
(You  know  how  d.n  is,  Mistah  ?  when  de  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
While  de  hick'rys  an'  de  poplalis  drop  dah  gyahmenls  on  de  pall ; 

I  mean,  ye  kno',  dat's  Summah's  dead,  an'  laid  out  fo'  de  tomb. 
An'  neighbo'hs  come  wid  flowahs  fo'  to  li'len  up  de  gloom. 
Yes,  dat's  eiiackly  what  1  mean,  in  de  figgah  ob  de  speech). 
An'  I  sot  back  dah  to  lissen  to  de  pahson  when  he  preach. 

Well.  Mawhsta  Jawge  (dat's  Mist  us'  son,  an'  he's  jis'  like  his  muddah, 
Boun'  to  be  boss  what's  goin'  on.  in  one  way  er  de  uddah.) 
He  come  in  dah.  among  de  crowd,  a  scrowgin'  in  the  pews. 
An'  toL'  mc  fo'  to  come  out  do's  ;  he  got  some  p'ticklcr  news. 

Now  Mawhsta  Jawge  an'  me — well,  sah  '. — we  wuz  jis'  like  two  bruddahs  ; 
You  couldn't  tolc,  sah,  by  owah  hawhts  de  cullah  ob  ow'  muddahs— 
An'  I  wa'n't,  nohow,  boun'  to  Jawge — Miss  llellin  was  my  mislus, 
An'  she  'was  two  ycahs  ol'r'n  Jawge — de  ol'est  ob  de  siste's. 

But  Lo'd  !— khi-hi  !— dat  Jawge.    Well,  sah  !  (pawdon  deese  tears— he's  dead), 
He  wuz  de  bes"  l>oy  an"  de  wust  dat  ebber  got  out  ob  bed  ; 
Well,  sah,  I  went  out  do's  wid  him,  an'  it  wuz  nite,  rem  em  hah— 
'Long  some  time  in  Octobah  late,  er  fust  paht  of  Novcmbah— 

An'  roun'  behine  de  meetin'-house,  whah  moonshine  rtidn'  strike  it, 
He  had  a  box  dah  in  de  dahk — a  soap-box,  er  one  like  it — 
An'  he  wuz  laffin'  to  hisself,  a  chucklin'  in  his  weskit ; 
S'z  he.  a  pintin'  to  de  box.  "  Eph'm.  would  ye  resk  it  ?" 

"  Resk  wot  ?  "  s'z  I,  becoz,  ye  see.  I  didn'  know  what  was  in  dah. 
An'  ef  I  had  before  I  come,  I  don*  believe  I'd  been  dah. 
"  Why.  resk  de  polecat  in  de  box."  s'z  he.  an'  bust  out  grinnin', 
"An  take  him  in  dc  chu'eh."  s'z  he.  ••  becoz  he's  been  a  sinnin  "  !  " 

Well,  dat  way  de  ol'  Debbil  come  an'  tempt  me  to  my  ruin, 
I  know'd  it  wuz  a  sinful  shame,  dat  ar  we  wuz  a  doin'  ; 
But  I  couldn'  help  it,  fo'  de  Lo'd,  ef  I  was  boun'  fer  glory — 
It  wuz  too  temptin',  dat's  a  fac' —  (but  dat  don't  end  de  story). 

We  tuck  dat  box  into  de  chu'eh— we  let  de  polecat  go 

Among  de  seats  ;  down  undahneaf  dc  benches,  don't  ye  know  ? 

He  wuz  a  pet,  dat  polecat  wuz,  and  wouldn'  molest  a  baby. 

But  some  one  trod  down  on  his  tail.    Well  !    PTiaps  you'  smelt  'em,  may  be  ? 

De  pahson  he  was  prcachin'  'bout  de  sulfer  flames  ob  hell, 
When  dah  rose  up  upon  de  air  a  most  perdijess  smell — 
De  white  folks  drord  dah  handkychefis,  de  niggahs  held  dah  noses, 
De  pahson  woun'  de  sahmon  up  wid  some  remarks  'bout  Moses. 

But  he  didn'  try  to  sing  or  pray,  nor  gib  out  no  doxology, 
Fer  all  de  people  went  away  widout  de  leas'  apology, 
An'  lef"  de  pahson  and  de  skunk,  alone  wid'out  a  wo'd, 
To  finish  up  de  excessizc  and  rassel  wid  de  Lo'd. 

"  How  come  dat  polecat  in  dc  chu'eh  ?  **    Dat  wuz  de  question  raised  

An'  Mawhsta  Jawge  he  laff  free  weeks — of  Mistus  fa'rly  blazed  ; 

Tell  it  leaked  out  dat  him  an'  me  had  done  de  offle  deed, 

An'  den  I  know'd  one  niggah's  back  wuz  gwine  to  smart  and  bleed. 

Dey  put  me  in  de  granary.    Dcy  lock'd  me  fo'  de  nite. 
An"  lef  me  dah  to  wait  in  woe  de  comin'  ob  de  lite  ; 
But  long  befo'  de  day  wuz  bo'n  comes  Mawhsta  Jawge  to  me. 
An'  he  wake  me  like  de  angel,  sayin'  "  Arise,  an'  let  us  fle«'." 

So  we  fled  de  ol'  plantation— fled  an'  fled,  across  de  plains. 
Tell  we  saw  the  great  Pacific,  sah,  an'  felt  de  wintah  rains  ; 
An"  den  we  clim  de  mount'ins,  diggin'  roun'  de  "hills  fo'  gold, 
Limn*  long  in  de  same  cabin  dat  we  built  agin  de  cold  ; 

Tell  freedom  come  from  out  de  wah  fo'  me  ef  I  went  back. 
An"  Mawhsta  Jawge  went  home  to  fight  invadahs  in  dah  track, 
Dat's  what  he  said— an'  dat's  de  las'  he  eber  spoke  to  mc 
Ko'  in  de  battle  he  is  dead,  an'  bofe  of  us  is  free. 

An'  now,  sah,  dat's  what  stawted  me  an'  brung  me  to  de  Coas', 
I  reckon  dis  is  whah  I'll  stay  tell  I  gib  up  de  ghos'. 
But  dough  I  hazzent  W  de  faith,  nor  fail'd  to  b'ar  de  cross, 
I  nebber  will  forget  dat  skunk.    Good  ehen'n  to  ye,  Boss. 
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Tigtr  to  Tigress— Edgar  h'aiecctt 

The  sultry  jungle  holds  its  breath  -,  Soon  the  late  moon  that  crimsons  air 

The  palsied  night  is  dumb  as  death  ;  Will  fall  with  mellow  splendors  where 

The  golden  stars  burn  large  and  bland  The  Rajah's  distant  palace  shows 

Above  this  torrid  Indian  land  ;  Its  haughty  domes  in  dark  respose  ! 

But  we  that  hunger"*  pangs  distress  And  from  this  dim  lair  by  and  by. 

Crouch  low  in  deadly  watchfulness,  We  shall  behold,  against  the  sky, 

With  sleek  striped  shapes  of  massive  size.  With  mighty  gorges  robed  in  gloom. 

Great  velvet  paws  and  lurid  eyes.  The  wild  immense  Himalay's  loom. 


Hark  !    Did  you  hear  the  stealthy  sound 
Where  yonder  monstrous  ferns  abound  ? 
Some  lissome  leopard  crouches  there- 
Let  him  creep  nearer  if  he  dare  ! 
And  hark,  again  :    In  yonder  grove 
I  hear  that  lazy  serpent  move  ; 
A  mottled  thing  whose  languid  strength 
Coils  round  a  bough  its  clammy  length! 

A  Dog  at  the  Telephone—  H'oburn  Advertiser 
A  good  dog  story  comes  from  Manchester.  A  bright- 
wittcd  girl  telephoned  to  her  father  at  his  office,  asking  if 
her  dog  "Curly"  was  there.  Reply  tame  that  he  was. 
"  Well,  take  him  up  in  your  arms  and  hold  the  receiver  to 
his  ear  ;  I  want  to  tell  him  to  come  home,"  said  the  girl. 
Her  father  did  so.  The  dog's  countenance  wore,  momen- 
tarily, a  look  of  astonishment  at  hearing.  "  Come  home, 
Curly  ;  come  home  ! "  in  the  feminine  tones  of  his  mis- 
tress, but  it  took  him  only  an  instant  to  understand  what 
was  wanted,  and,  the  door  of  the  office  being  opened,  he 
made  a  wild  break  for  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 
A  Most  Uncanny  Pet—The  Chicago  Herald 
Earl  B.  Wittich  of  Livingston,  Mass.,  has  a  full-grown 
mountain  lioness,  which  is  his  favorite  pet.  It  is  as  tame 
as  a  cat  and  playful  as  a  little  dog.  It  sleeps  on  the  bed 
with  its  master,  making  a  purring  noise  like  a  cat  when  it 
lies  down  to  rest.  Mr.  Wittich  obtained  the  lioness  when 
it  was  a  cub,  and  has  taught  it  many  tricks.  This  beast 
has  a  horrible  penchant  for  small  children,  yet  so  wonder- 
ful is  the  control  Mr.  Wittich  has  obtained  over  it  that  he 
can  make  it  lie  down  and  lay  a  baby  across  its  neck,  but 
he  never  takes  his  eyes  off  the  animal  while  making  this 
dangerous  test  of  power,  for  from  the  working  of  its  paws 
and  the  vicious  gleam  of  its  eyes  it  gives  evidence  that  if 
the  keeper's  back  was  turned  the  infant's  destruction  would 
be  speedy  and  certain.  Mr.  Wittich  has  also  a  favorite  dog 
which  he  has  taught  to  wrestle  with  the  lioness  and  per- 
form many  tricks.  For  instance,  he  will  make  the  mountain 
beast  lie  down  upon  her  side,  place  a  piece  of  raw  beef- 
steak on  her  head  and  send  the  dog  to  take  it,  which  the 
animal  will  perform  if  the  master's  eye  is  upon  her  ;  but, 
in  all  probability,  if  his  vigilance  was  relaxed  for  an  instant 
both  beefsteak  and  dog  would  disappear  in  short  order. 
A  Dog's  Vivid  Memory — Salt  Ijtke  Tribune 
Day  before  yesterday  some  wretch  tied  a  tin  kettle  to  the 
tail  of  John  Fallon's  dog.  The  dog  started  off  with  the 
kettle  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  running 
up  to  Park  City  and  down  to  Farmington,  came  back  in 
the  evening  without  the  kettle  and  very  much  fatigued. 
The  guests  at  the  Clift  House  extended  their  consolation 
to  the  dog,  who  was  manifestly  in  need  of  sympathy. 
Everything  went  well  with  the  dog  until  about  9  o'clock, 
when  a  young  lady  from  Juab  was  requested  to  play  "the 
Irish  Patrol,"  on  the  piano.  She  played  the  faint,  weird 
music  of  the  opening  bars,  when  the  dog  began  to  prick  up 
his  cars.    The  girl  strolled  by  degrees  into  the  heavier 


At  moonrise,  through  this  very  spot. 
You  still  remember,  do  you  not. 
How  that  proud  Punjab  youth,  last  night. 
Sprang  past  us  on  his  charger  white. 
Perchance  to  have  a  fair  hand  throw 
A  rose  from  some  seraglio  ? 
Well,  if  to-night  he  passes,  note 
My  hot  leap  at  his  horse's  throat  ! 

staccato  passages  which  indicates  the  near  approach  of  the 
advance  guard,  when  with  a  yelp  of  terror  he  rose  up  and 
went  through  the  window,  taking  sash  and  all,  under  the 
impression  that  the  tin  kettle  was  again  advancing  upon  him. 
The  dog  ran  to  the  Jordan  and  suicided  by  drowning. 
Habits  of  the  Cockroach — London  Standard 
Wherever  it  came  from,  the  cockroach  is  a  true  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  its  capacity  for  colonization.  In  Britain  it  has 
established  itself  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  but  is  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  houses, 
inhabiting  kitchens,  sculleries,  bakehouses,  and  such  like 
places,  where  plenty  of  food  can  be  obtained.  Nothing 
that  is  edible,  {and  many  things  that  are  not  usually  con- 
sidered edible),  comes  amiss  to  this  voracious  animal,  than 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  omniverous 
creature.  In  addition  to  almost  every  article  of  human 
food,  such  apparently  unpalatable  objects  as  woolen  gar- 
ments, the  greasy  rags  used  in  cleaning  steam-engines  and 
other  machinery,  shoes  and  other  articles  of  leather,  and 
even  books  and  paper,  enter  its  bill  of  fare.  In  ware- 
houses, and  on  board  ships,  the  ravages  it  commits  are 
great ;  whole  barrels  and  sacks  of  flour,  corn,  rice,  and 
other  articles  of  like  nature,  being  sometimes  consumed 
by  it.  Amongst  other  things,  cinnamon  is  said  to  possess 
great  attractions  for  the  cockroach  palate,  and  there  is  a 
scandal  to  the  effect  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
reduce  the  cinnamon  sticks  to  a  powder  are  not  very  care- 
ful to  separate  the  spice  from  the  insects — which  sometimes 
constitute  nearly  half  the  contents  of  the  bags — but  tumble 
them  together  into  the  mill.  Though  to  its  other  crimes 
the  cockroach  does  not  apparently  add  that  of  cannibal- 
ism, the  cast  skins  and  the  interior  of  the  egg-capsules  are 
said  to  be  eaten  by  them,  and  other  insects  are  occasion- 
ally devoured.  Amongst  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the 
common  bed-bug,  which,  if  true,  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the 
cockroach.  In  habits  the  roach  is  strictly  nocturnal. 
During  the  day  it  hides  in  crevices  in  the  floor,  behind  the 
wainscot,  or  in  any  other  dark  hole,  where  it  lurks  till  the 
darkness  and  quiet  of  night  tempt  it  forth.  It  seems  to  be 
fond  of  warmth,  as  it  is  always  found  in  greater  abundance 
near  fireplaces  and  ovens.  Though  this  or  some  allied 
species  of  cockroach  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
termed  by  them  Lucifugae,  because  they  ran  away  from 
the  light,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  the  sound  of 
the  footsteps  of  the  person  carrying  the  light  rather  than 
the  light  itself  which  alarms  them.  They  run  with  great 
celerity  ;  but,  although  quite  able  to  ascend  perpendicular 
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surfaces,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  when  established  in  the 
kitchen,  venture  up  stairs.  Probably  the  larger  supply  of 
food,  the  greater  warmth,  tend  to  prevent  them  from 
wandering  from  the  kitchen  and  its  adjuncts.  When 
seized  they  discharge  from  their  mouths  a  brownish  fluid 
of  most  disgusting  and  persistent  odor,  which,  moreover, 
clings  to  any  objects  over  which  they  have  crept.  This, 
in  addition  to  their  voracity,  makes  them  a  pest. 

The  Flea  as  a  Freak — Mail  and  F.xpress 

"  Are  you  aware  that  the  flea  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  animal  creation  ? " 
remarked  a  prominent  man  of  science  in  conversation  with 
a  reporter  not  long  since.  The  rc|torter  confessed  his 
ignorance.  "  Well,  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  of  his  chief  charac- 
teristics is  his  marvelous  strength,  which  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  diminutive  site.  Some  wonderful  feats  of 
strength  are  accredited  to  the  tiny  flea  in  the  books,  a  few 
of  which  I  will  recount.  One  writer  tells  of  a  mechanic 
who  made  a  gold  chain,  as  long  as  his  finger,  that  a  flea 
dragged  after  him.  and  a  golden  chariot  which  he  drew 
after  him.  Another  tells  of  a  watch-maker  in  London  who 
had  an  ivory  four-wheeled  chaise,  with  a  coachman  on  the 
box,  drawn  by  a  flea.  The  same  man  afterward  made  a 
carriage  with  six  horses,  a  coachman,  four  persons  inside, 
two  footmen  behind  and  a  postillion  on  one  of  the  horses, 
all  of  which  was  drawn  by  a  simple  flea.  According  to 
still  another  authority  a  flea  dragged  a  silver  cannon  of 
twenty-four  times  his  own  weight,  mounted  on  wheels. 
There  is  also  another  authentic  instance  where  three  fleas 
are  described  as  drawing  an  omnibus,  a  pair  drawing  a 
chariot,  and  a  single  one  drawing  a  brass  cannon.  Science 
knows  comparatively  little  about  this  strange  creature. 
When  viewed  under  a  miscroscope  the  flea  appears  to  be 
clothed  in  an  armor  of  brown  plates,  which  overlap  each 
other  and  are  so  hard  as  to  be  well  nigh  beyond  destruction. 
Its  head  is  small  and  thin,  and  it  has  a  single  eye  on  either 
side  of  it  A  learned  naturalist  is  said  to  have  made  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  eye  of  the  flea  and  to  have 
found  that  it  diminished  objects  in  size,  while  it  multiplied 
them  in  number.  In  other  words,  that  every  time  a  flea 
looks  at  an  object  it  appears  very  small,  but  that  it  is  dupli- 
cated over  and  over  again.  The  flea  is  a  fighter.  When 
in  an  attitude  of  battle  he  stands  erect  on  his  hind  legs  and 
strikes  at  his  enemy  with  the  others,  as  a  man  uses  his 
arms,  and  they  fight  until  one  or  the  other  is  dead.  The 
offensive  weapon  of  the  flea  is  composed  of  two  palpi  or 
feelers,  two  piercers  and  a  tongue.  When  taking  its  food 
it  stands  erect,  as  it  does  in  fighting,  and  it  eats  until  dis- 
turbed. The  legs  of  a  flea  are  joined  to  its  body  by  long 
tendons  and  are  of  great  strength  and  elasticity.  The  ten- 
dons act  like  wire  springs  and  enable  it  to  leap  200  times 
its  own  length.  Thus  far  scientists  have  been  unable  to 
discover  how  a  flea  draws  its  breath,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  it  comes  through  an  opening  in  one  of  the  feelers."' 
Dogs,  Cats,  Rats  and  Chickens— Courier- Journal 

It  is  related  that  Mr.  Sam  McCurdy  was  sitting  'neath 
the  shade  of  a  tree  in  the  back  yard  of  his  residence  on 
Clay,  near  Fanklin  Street,  talking  to  some  friends,  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  young  chick- 
ens and  a  rat  that  had  just  emerged  from  its  hole  and  was 
quietly  regarding  the  young  chickens  with  the  prospect  of 
a  meal  in  view.  As  the  rat  came  from  his  hole  the  house 
cat  awoke  from  her  afternoon  nap  and  caught  sight  of  the 
rat.  Crouching  low,  she  awaited  developments,  and  stood 
prepared  to  spring  upon  his  ratship.  At  the  appearance  of 
his  ancient  enemy,  the  cat,  a  Scotch  terrier,  which  had 
been  sunning  itself  in  the  wood-shed,  pricked  up  its  ears 
and  quietly  made  for  the  place  where  the  cat  stood. 


At  this  moment  a  boy  named  Andy  Quaid  came  upon  the 
scene.  The  chickens  were  not  cognizant  of  being  watched 
by  the  rat,  nor  did  the  rat  see  the  cat,  nor  the  feline 
the  dog,  who  had  not  noticed  the  coming  of  the  boy.  A 
little  chick  wandered  too  nigh  and  he  was  seized  by  the 
rat,  which  was  in  turn  pounced  upon  by  the  cat,  and  the 
cat  was  caught  in  the  mouth  of  the  dog.  The  rat  would 
not  cease  his  hold  on  the  chicken,  and  the  cat  in  spite  of 
the  shaking  she  was  getting  from  the  dog,  did  not  let  go 
the  rat.  It  was  fun  for  the  boy,  and  in  high  glee  he 
watched  the  contest  and  the  struggle  of  each  of  the  victims. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  rat  was  about  to  escape  after  a 
time,  and  getting  a  stone  he  hurled  it  at  the  rodent.  The 
aim  was  not  good  and  the  stone  struck  the  dog  right  be- 
tween the  eyes.  The  terrier  released  its  grip  on  the  cat 
and  fell  over  dead.  It  had  not  breathed  its  last  before  the 
cat  in  turn  let  go  the  rat  and  turned  over  and  died.  The 
rat  did  not  long  survive  the  enemy,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
already  dead  chicken  he  laid  himself  down  and  gave  up  the 
ghost  The  owner  of  the  dog  was  so  angry  at  his  death 
that  he  is  said  to  have  come  near  making  the  story  com- 
plete by  killing  the  boy  that  killed  the  dog  that  shook  the  cat 
that  caught  the  rat  that  bit  the  chicken  in  the  yard. 
The  Phantom  Mule  Train  — Meadville  (Cel.)  Herald 
The  guide  told  me  the  story  as  follows  :— '*  About  twelve 
years  ago  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Ceamals  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  jack  train  with  which  he  used  to  bring  provis- 
ions and  other  commodities  into  that  mining  camp  you  sec 
beneath  you  there.  This  was  before  the  railroads  entered  the 
fastnesses  of  these  mountains,  and  every  thing  was  brought 
by  mule  team  or  by  these  jack  trains  into  camp.  The  treas- 
ures which  were  found  in  the  hills  were  carried  out  the  same 
way.  One  time  the  old  man,  Ccarnals,  did  not  arrive  in 
the  camp  on  time.  'Twas  in  the  winter— and  the  coldest 
one,  too,  ever  experienced  in  these  hills.  A  searching  party 
was  sent  out  to  find  him  and  his  train,  as  the  people  who 
had  goods  consigned  to  them  feared  that  some  accident  had 
befallen  him.  Near  where  we  are  now  is  where  he  and  his 
train  were  found  frozen  to  death.  And  now  each  night 
may  be  seen  the  jack  train  just  as  they  were,  but  in  the 
form  of  specters,  filing  along  their  way  to  the  camp,  (let  out 
and  we  will  go  down  the  trail  apiece  and  see  them."  We 
got  out  of  the  buggy,  and,  fastening  the  horse  to  a  stunted 
pine,  we  descended  the  other  side  of  the  range  on  the  road 
to  Alma.  After  a  most  perilous  and  tortuous  walk  of  half 
an  hour,  on  account  of  the  slippery  condition  of  the  ground, 
which  was  covered  with  snow,  my  companion  led  me  to  a 
point  near  the  old  Leadville  trail,  which  could  be  distinctly 
seen  above  us  against  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Looking 
at  his  watch  he  remarked  that  it  was  almost  time  for  them 
to  appear.  After  kicking  the  snow  from  a  couple  of  bowl- 
ders, we  sat  down,  and  in  silence  awaited  developments. 
My  companion  would  not  say  a  word,  but  simply  pulled 
away  at  a  cigar,  his  looks  being  cast  in  the  direction  of  the 
trail.  We  waited  at  least  half  an  hour,  but  it  seemed  a 
week  to  me,  a  cold  wave  having  arisen,  and  I  was  almost 
frozen  and  wishing  myself  home.  Suddenly  my  companion 
clutched  me  nervously  by  the  arm  and  pointed  to  the  trail. 
The  sight  that  I  saw  made  each  individual  hair  on  my  head 
stand  on  end,  for  there  on  the  trail,  coming  around  a  sharp 
angle  caused  by  a  bowlder,  was  a  jack  train  of  twenty-three 
animals.  They  all  emitted  a  faint  phosphorescent  glow, 
which  made  them  appear  all  the  more  vivid  against  the  side 
of  the  hill.  They  were  loaded  with  different  articles  of 
merchandise,  and  the  last  one,  which  the  spectral  driver 
was  urging  on  with  his  short  goad,  seemed  to  be  loaded 
with  flour.  Every  once  in  a  while,  as  the  train  slowly  filed 
along,  this  last  jack  would  lean  his  load  against  a  project- 
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ing  rock,  as  if  resting  himself.  This  would  cause  the  driver 
to  punch  it  with  his  short  stick.  The  weird  specters  slowly 
passed  from  view  around  the  hill,  and,  more  dead  than 
alive  from  fright,  we  made  our  way  to  where  we  had  left 
our  horse  and  buggy.  The  guide  said  on  the  way  back 
that  this  strange  sight  could  be  seen  any  dark  night. 
The  Coon  Dog's  Mistake — Philadelphia  Press 

One  sunny  Sabbath  morning  the  lace  Rev.  Samuel  Hamil- 
ton found  himself  preaching  to  an  attentive  congregation  in 
a  Kentucky  town.  It  so  happened  that  a  drunken  man 
strayed  like  a  black  sheep  into  the  fold  ;  but  no  one  object- 
ed and  things  ran  smoothly  enough.  Presently  a  small  dog 
entered  at  the  open  door  and  trotted  down  the  aisle  until  it 
reached  the  front  of  the  pulpit,  when  it  set  up  a  furious 
barking  at  the  minister.  The  tipsy  man,  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  arose  and  walked  steadily  down  the  aisle  to  where 
the  dog  was  barking.  Seizing  the  animal  by  the  neck,  he 
held  him  up  before  the  congregation  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  shaking  him  furiously,  he  broke  out  with  :  "  Tree  a 
preacher,  will  you,  you  d — n  fool  pup."  This  was  too  much 
for  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  could  not  restrain  his  laughter  and 
he  took  his  seat,  not  being  able  to  dismiss  his  congregation. 
Mammoth  Japanese  Crabs    St  Louis  Globt-Demoerat 

The  greatest  marine  curiosity  of  Enoshima  waters  is  the 
giant  crab  that  trundles  along  a  body  as  large  as  a  turtle's, 
and  sweeps  out  claws  that  measure  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
Formerly  the  fishermen  threw  these  creatures  back  into  the 
sea  when  they  found  their  nets  tangled  up  with  them,  but 
of  recent  years  they  clean  the  shells  and  sell  them  for 
foreign  museums.  The  giant  crabs  arc  said  to  promenade 
the  beach  at  night,  and  one  version  gives  them  phosphores- 
cent eyes.  If  imagination  cannot  supply  a  picture  of  those 
crabs  on  the  beach,  it  is  all  detailed  in  "  Allan  Quatcr- 
main."  Rider  Haggard,  in  his  careful  owning  up  to  where 
he  found  the  original  of  the  remarkable  things  in  that  book, 
owns  to  having  read  somewhere  about  these  horrible  crabs, 
and  so  borrowed  them  to  put  in  the  canyon  into  which  his 
canoe  load  of  heroes  emerged  after  their  under-ground  bap- 
tism of  lire.  These  crabs  and  the  six-foot  cucumber  arc 
the  few  tilings  in  nature  in  Japan  that  arc  enlarged. 
An  Extraordinary  Fish — rail  Mall  Gazette 

A  most  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  of  a  fish  which  incubates  its  young  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  mouth ;  and,  what  is  the  more  remarkable,  it  is 
the  male  which  performs  this  part  of  the  family  function. 
As  soon  as  the  female  has  deposited  its  eggs  in  the  hollow 
of  the  sand,  the  male  approaches  and  draws  them  into  the 
cavities  of  its  mouth  by  the  process  of  aspiration.  Here 
they  arc  distributed  between  the  leaves  of  the  gills  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  respiratory  organs  the  eggs  rapidly 
develop,  distending  the  mouth  of  the  male  fish  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  Finally  the  young  fishes  make 
their  appearance,  packed  in  the  gills  like  so  many  herrings, 
all  with  their  heads  directed  toward  the  opening.  From 
this  place  of  safety  and  retreat  they  run  in  and  out  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is 
said  that  as  many  as  two  hundred  of  these  eggs  arc  some- 
times crowded  into  the  mouth  and  gills  of  the  male  fish. 
Adventure  ■with  a  Tiger— Chambers's  Journal 

As  we  walked  along  through  the  jungle  I  failed  to  keep 
up  with  the  other  members  of  the  party,  who  had  got  on 
some  distance  ahead,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  rustle  in  the 
under-wood,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  an  enormous 
tiger  presented  himself  and  prepared  to  spring  upon  me. 
I  had  never  seen  a  more  magnificent  beast,  and  I  could  not 
help  admiring  him,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  my  po- 
sition. But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  immediately 
presented  my  rifle  and  fired.    As  ill  luck  would  have  it, 


neither  shot  struck  ;  and  in  another  second  the  tiger  was  on 
me  and  had  thrown  me  down,  his  claws  buried  in  my 
left  shoulder.  1  had  no  particular  sensation  of  fear,  and  I 
remember  thinking  quite  calmly,  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
tiger's  hot  breath  coming  against  my  face :  "  It's  all  up 
with  me  now."  But  at  that  moment  my  faithful  little 
Mungo  came  to  the  rescue ;  he  bit  the  tiger's  tail  so  se- 
verely that  the  beast  immediately  released  his  hold  and 
turned  around  to  seize  its  new  adversary.  But  Mungo,  as 
sharp  and  wary  as  he  was  plucky,  was  off  in  the  tall  grass  in 
an  instant.  The  tiger  followed,  but  the  dog  had  the  advan- 
tage over  him,  as  it  could  run  through  the  grass  and  under 
the  brush-wood  at  a  pace  which  the  other  could  not  keep 
up  with.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  comical  to  see  how  the  great 
creature  bounded  about  in  its  useless  chase  after  the  dog. 
But  I  knew  that  the  tiger,  disappointed  of  seizing  Mungo, 
would  be  back  again  to  attack  his  master ;  so  1  reloaded 
my  gun  and  stood  waiting  his  return.  In  a  short  time  he 
was  !>eforc  me  once  more,  and  again  I  leveled  my  gun  as 
good  as  I  could,  considering  the  pain  in  my  left  shoulder. 
The  first  shot  missed,  but  the  second  struck  the  tiger  in 
the  shoulder,  crippling  him,  and  made  him  roll  about  in 
agony.  Reloading  as  rapidly  as  possible,  I  went  near  to 
him,  aimed  very  deliberately,  and  this  time  gave  him  his 
quietus  Scarcely  had  I  done  so  before  Mungo  came 
bounding  up  to  me,  looking  into  my  face  and  whining. 
A  Pioneer  Queen  Bee — Sapa  (Cal.)  Register 
Many  of  the  Register's  readers  are  familiar  with  Wall's 
extraordinary  feat,  in  1849,  in  driving,  according  to  his 
statement,  a  swarm  of  bees  across  the  plains.  A  day  or 
two  since,  as  one  of  our  business  men  was  coming  down 
town  he  happened  to  discover  a  large  bee  quietly  resting 
on  Wall's  shoulder  as  preparations  were  being  made  for 
sprinkling  the  Court  House  lawn.  44  Say,  Wall,  what  are 
you  doing  with  that  bee  on  your  shoulder?"  Wall  was 
startled  for  a  moment,  but,  recovering  his  usual  comjwsure, 
spoke  with  gravity,  carrying  conviction  of  untamishable 
truth.  "  I'll  tell  you,  and  it's  the  solemn  truth,  if  ever  I 
spoke  it  in  my  life.  That  bee  is  the  queen  of  the  swarm 
that  I  drove  across  the  plains.  She  has  been  hunting  me 
for  years,  and  knew  me  the  moment  I  called  her  name. 
You  see,  she  is  getting  a  little  gray,  but  I  knew  her  on 
sight.  She  piloted  the  swarm,  and  I  used  to  feed  her  from 
my  own  molasses  can.  That  bee  is  the  last  of  her  race, 
and  I  shall  take  care  of  her  in  her  old  age.  I  tell  you, 
John,  that  bee  brings  up  many  reminiscences  of  that 
memorable  trip.  Several  times  that  swarm  stood  by  me  in 
an  hour  of  peril.  They  could  scent  an  Indian  several 
miles  away,  and  they  got  to  really  enjoy  an  Indian  attack. 
The  fact  is,  they  understood  tactics  as  will  as  the  best 
trained  soldiers.  When  the  queen  sounded  an  alarm  every 
bee  was  under  arms  ready  for  right.  First  a  skirmish  line 
was  thrown  out,  and  you  could  sec  more  or  less  uneasiness 
among  the  red-skins  as  one  and  another  would  claw  at  his 
cars,  eyes,  or  nose,  but  when  the  order  to  *  charge '  was 
sounded  and  the  bee  battalions  began  to  move  in  '  double 
quick,'  a  route  and  stampede  always  followed.  It  is  a 
fact,  John,  if  ever  I  told  the  truth  in  my  life.  What  I  am 
saying  is  true.  Those  bees  fought  all  my  battles  across 
the  plains,  and  this  is  my  old  '  queen  '  sure  enough." 

Those  who  read  every  thing  are  thought  to  understand 
every  thing  too ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Reading  only 
furnishes  the  mind  with  the  materials  of  knowledge  ;  it 
is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours.  Wc  arc  of 
the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  that  we  cram 
ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  collections.  Unless  we 
chew  them  over  again,  they  will  not  give  us  strength. 
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IS  DEATH  PAINFUL?— DR.  HAMMOND'S  OPINION* 


It  is  only  necessary  to  see  a  person  die  to  be  convinced 
that  so  far  from  being  a  painful  process  the  act  of  death  is 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  The  physical  phenomena 
that  lead  up  to  the  departure  of  vitality  from  the  body  are 
often  characterized  by  great  suffering.  There  may  be 
pain,  suffocation  due  to  the  irregularity  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  above  all  intense  mental  anguish. 
But  when  death  begins,  all  feeling  of  discomfort  in  mind 
or  body  disap|<ars  ;  pain,  in  whatever  part  it  may  be  sit- 
uated, ceases  to  be  perceived  ;  the  heart  may  beat  with 
still  greater  irregularity,  the  lungs  fail  still  more  notably  to 
perform  their  functions ;  nothing  has  happened  to  dissi- 
pate the  fear  or  remorse  or  sorrow  that  have  harassed  the 
dying  person,  but  the  perceptions,  the  intellect,  the  emo- 
tions, the  will,  are  blunted  and  no  longer  respond  to  exci- 
tations that  formerly  moved  them.  Death  as  we  see  it  in 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  a  more  or  less  protracted 
illness  is  not  generally  an  act  that  is  accomplished  in  a  few 
moments  of  time.  It  may  even  last  for  several  hours,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  vital  forces  are  extinguished  little  by 
little,  so  gradually,  in  fact,  that  we  arc  not  able  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  instant  at  which  life  becomes  extinct. 
Physiologists  speak  of  death  as  occurring  through  the  ces- 
sation of  the  action  of  cither  the  brain  or  the  heart  or  the 
lungs.  But  the  brain  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  organ 
absolutely  essential  to  life,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to 
its  regular  and  systematic  course.  The  entire  organ  may 
be  removed  from  certain  kinds  of  animals,  and  yet  life 
goes  almost  as  perfectly  for  a  time  as  though  it  were  still 
there  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  heart  beats, 
the  lungs  respire,  the  stomach  digests,  and  the  several 
glands  continue  to  elaborate  the  secretions  proper  to  them, 
and  not  only  all  this,  but  actions  are  performed  which  are 
well  calculated  to  excite  astonishment  in  those  who  sec  them 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  have  embraced  the  idea  that  all 
intelligence  resides  in  the  brain.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  individuals  of  the  human  species  are  born  without 
brains.  In  one  instance  of  the  kind  life  was  present  for 
six  months.  This  being  had  the  faculty  of  sucking, 
and  the  several  functions  of  the  body  seemed  to  be  well 
performed.  In  another  case  in  which  the  cranium  was 
entirely  empty,  life  continued  for  four  days,  yet  this  being 
opened  and  shut  its  eyes,  cried,  sucked,  and  even  ate  broth. 
The  brain,  therefore,  is  essential  to  life  only  so  far  as  it  is 
essential  to  the  continued  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
When  it  is  the  seat  of  disease  in  certain  of  its  parts  the 
action  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  impaired, 
although  they  may  continue  their  functions  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  be  immediately  destructive  to  life.  It  is  only 
when  brain  disease  leads  to  the  arrest  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  or  lungs  that  death  becomes  inevitable.  Death  be- 
ginning at  the  heart,  occurring  either  as  the  result  of  brain 
injury  or  disease,  or  like  factors  affecting  the  organ  itself, 
may  take  place  suddenly  or  after  a  very  considerable  pe- 
riod of  lime  has  elapsed.  In  neither  case  is  the  act  of 
death  painful.  Should  the  heart  stop  suddenly,  the  brain 
is  at  once  deprived  of  its  due  supply  of  blood ;  all  sensi- 
bility is  immediately  abolished.  There  arc  a  few  imper- 
fect respirations  and  life  has  vanished,  probably  without 
the  stricken  person  having  the  slightest  consciousness  from 
the  moment  that  the  current  of  blood  failed  to  reach  his 
brain.    Such  cases  are  comparatively  infrequent,  but  they 
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are  common  enough  for  us  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  by  which  they  are  characterized. 
The  aspect  of  a  person  dying  in  the  manner  described 
shows  that  there  has  been  no  suffering,  mental  or  physical ; 
the  countenance  is  placid  and  the  position  of  the  body 
that  of  entire  repose.  In  other  instances  the  state  of  the 
patient  for  a  considerable  period  before  death  is  marked 
by  great  suffering.  The  respiration  is  difficult,  the  lungs 
are  congested,  there  are  periods  characterized  by  faintness 
and  loss  of  consciousness,  the  limbs  and  the  face  become 
dropsical,  the  recumbent  posture  is  attended  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  feeling  of  suffocation  due  to  the  interference 
with  the  respiration,  and  hence  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  a  sitting  post- 
ure. The  countenance  of  a  person  thus  afflicted  is  indic- 
ative of  the  distress  which  is  constantly  experienced. 
But  when  the  physical  forces  become  so  far  reduced  that 
the  act  of  dying  supervenes,  pain  or  discomfort  is  no  longer 
felt,  and  death  ensues  without  there  being  any  sensations 
but  those  of  ease  and  comfort  both  as  regards  mind  and 
body.  Death  beginning  by  the  lungs  is  the  result  of  the 
more  or  less  sudden  stoppage  qf  the  act  of  respiration, 
such  as  is  produced  in  drowning  or  strangulation,  in  which 
cases  it  takes  place  rapidly,  or  in  congestion  or  pneumonia, 
when  it  is  a  more  gradual  process.  In  neither  instance  is 
there  much,  if  any,  physical  suffering  after  the  first  few 
moments-  Unconsciousness  takes  place  with  more  or  less 
rapidity  when  all  sensation  is  abolished.  While  this  con- 
dition is  being  reached,  the  speech  and  countenance  of  the 
patient,  so  far  from  indicating  suffering,  often  show  that 
the  thoughts  that  are  passing  through  the  mind  are  of  the 
most  happy  character.  Persons  whose  lives  have  been 
saved  from  drowning  or  other  forms  of  suffocation,  have 
stated  that  they  seemed  up  to  the  last  moment  of  con- 
sciousness to  be  living  a  life  of  supreme  bliss.  Opium 
poisoning,  and  the  condition  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  carbonic  oxide  gas  resulting  from  the  combustion  of 
charcoal,  are  examples  of  death  beginning  at  the  lungs. 
There  are  many  cases  on  record  of  persons  who  have  been 
recovered  when  thus  poisoned,  when  the  very  extremity  of 
life  had  been  reached,  and  their  evidence  is  uniformly  to 
the  effect  that  not  only  was  there  no  pain,  but  that  the  act 
of  dying,  so  far  as  they  had  experienced  it,  was  a  most 
delightful  process.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  people  die, 
some  of  them  great  sinners,  even  ruffians  of  the  most  de- 
graded type,  and  I  have  never  yet  witnessed  in  any  case 
the  slightest  fear  of  death  or  a  hereafter.  I  have  also  been 
present  at  the  death-beds  of  many  pious  and  worthy  per- 
sons, and  I  have  never  known  an  instance  among  this  class 
of  the  least  abhorrence  of  death,  or  apprehension  in  regard 
to  the  future.  A  person  in  sound  health,  receiving  intel- 
ligence that  his  death  is  to  take  place  in  a  few  moments, 
would,  undoubtedly,  at  first  be  greatly  disturbed,  and  if 
religiously  brought  up,  would  probably  wish  to  make  prep- 
arations for  departing  this  life.  But  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent with  those  who  have  suffered  from  a  long  illness  and 
whose  perceptions,  therefore,  have  lost  their  sharpness.  I 
have  often  told  such  persons  that  they  had  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  live,  but  the  intelligence  has  never  been  received 
in  any  other  than  the  most  composed  and  resigned  manner. 
Certainly  this  is  a  wise  provision  of  Nature-  For  if,  as 
with  his  present  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  for  man  to 
escape  death,  it  is  well  that  he  is  so  constituted  as  to  be 
able  to  accept  the  inevitable  with  dignity  and  composure. 
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CRADLE  SONGS— A  COLLECTION  OF  CROONING  MELODIES 


Slumber-Song-  Anna  B.  Ansel -Boston  Transcript 
Sleep  my  little  one,  sleep — 
Narrow  thy  bed  ami  deep  ; 
Neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  pain 
Can  touch  or  hurt  thee  ever  again  ; 
I,  thy  mother,  will  bend  and  sing 
As  I  watch  thee,  calmly  slumbering  ; 
Sleep  my  little  one,  sleep. 

Sleep  my  little  one,  sleep— 
N.irrow  thy  bed  and  deep  ; 
Soon  in  thy  angel's  tender  arms. — 
Closely  sheltered  from  earth's  alarms 
Thou  wilt  awaken,  baby  mine  ! 
Where  all  is  mercy  and  love  divine. 
Sleep,  my  little  one.  sleep. 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,— 
Narrow  thy  bed  and  deep  ; 
1  have  wept  till  my  heart  is  dry. 
But  now  I  smile  as  I  see  tliee  lie 
With  small  hands  crossed  in  death's  mute 
Never  to  reach  in  the  wild  despair 
Of  hunger's  anguish.    All  is  o'er  ! 
I  wept,  but  now  I  can  weep  no  more. 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep. 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep, — 
Nhh-ow  thy  bed  and  deep  ; 
A  little  while,  I,  too,  shall  rest 
Close  by  the  side  of  my  ltahy  blest. 
Safe  is  my  babe,— earth's  anguish  done, — 
Safe  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  One. 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep. 

What  Foreign  Mothers  Sing 

;  of  Eve  : 

Sleep,  sleep,  little  Cain  I 
Thy  father  is  delving  with  labor  and  pain. 
He  works  for  our  needs, 
Hut  the  briars  and  weeds 
Grow  thick  o'er  the  dark  burning  plain. 
Hottentot : 

Why  dost  thou  weep,  my  child  ? 

Wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 
Hush,  darling,  calm  thee. 
And"  sleep,  my  child  sleep. 

The  sky  is  bright,  the  sun  is  shining. 

And  all  the  silver  rivers  sing  ; 
Amid  the  trees  the  (lowers  are  twining. 

Gay  green  birds  are  on  the  wing. 

Hush,  sleep  and  rest 
On  mother's  breast, 
Sleep  and  rest. 
American  Indian  : 

Nic-nac  no-shion  na-dy, 
Mush-ni-na-qua  o-ic-tion; 
Nic-nac  no-shion  na-dy 
Mush  ni-na-qua  o-ic-tion. 


Sleep,  sleep  on  the  floor. 

Oh  !  he  good  and  slumber; 
For  when  thou  art  asleep 

Just  hear  what  I  shall  do.  dear. 
Thou  shalt  eat  red  beans  and  fish,  my  baby. 

Slumber,  slumber,  darling  one. 
The  old  mockingbird  is  singing, 

Hi  chio  chimmi  cho  ! 
And  out  in  the  hallway 

The  Virgin  sits  alone. 
Sewing  on  a  cloak 

For  our  dear  Lord,  her  ! 


French  : 


Norwegian 


Scotch 


Swedish: 


Do— do—  I'enfant  dor — 
L'enfant  dormira  lantot 
La  Vierge  benite 
Endormc— moi  cet  enfant, 
Jusqua,  quand  il  sera  grand. 
II  dira  :  Papa— maman. 

Row,  row  to  Baltanrock, 
How  many  fish  caught  in  the  net  ? 
One  for  father  and  one  for  mother. 
One  for  sister  and  one  for  brother. 

Ba-loo.  b.i-Ioo,  my  wee,  wee  thing. 
O.  softly  close  thy  blinkin'  e>  : 
Thy  daddie  now  is  far  awa' 
A  sailor  laddie  o'er  the  sra. 


Hush,  hush,  baby  mine  ; 
Pussy  climbs  the  big  green  pine. 
Ma  turns  the  mill-stone, 
Pa  to  kill  the  pig  has  gone. 
North  German  : 

Schlaf,  Kindchcn.  schlaf! 
Uein  Valer  hut't  die  Schaf : 


Danish  : 


Dein  Mutter  schutielts  Haumelein. 
Da  fallt  hcrab  cin  Traumelein, 
Schlaf.  Kindchen,  schlaf! 

Deep  sleep,  little  mouse  ! 
The  held  your  father  plows  ; 
Your  mother  feeds  the  pigs  in  the  stv. 
She'll  come  and  slap  you  if  you  cry. 


Koek-a-tye,  Rttby —  Unidentified 
Rock-a-hye,  baby  !  On  the  tree  lop. 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock  ; 
When  the  lwugh  bends  the  cradle  will  fall  - 
Down  tumbles  baby,  cradle  and  all. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby  !    The  meadow's  in  bloom  ; 
Laugh  at  the  sunl>eams  that  dance  in  the  room. 
Echo  the  birds  with  their  own  baby  tune. 
Coo  in  the  sunshine  and  flowers  of  June. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby  !    As  softly  it  swings. 
Over  the  cradle  the  mother  love  sings  ; 
Brooding  of  cooing  at  even  or  dawn. 
What  will  it  do  when  the  mother  is  gone  ? 

Rock-a-bye,  hahy  !    So  cloudless  the  skies, 
Blue  as  the  depths  of  your  own  laughing  eves  ; 
Sweet  is  the  lullaby  over  your  nest 
That  tenderly  sings  little  baby  to  rest. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby  I    The  blue  eyes  will  dream 
Sweetest  when  mamma's  eyes  over  them  beam  ; 
Never  again  will  the  world  seem  so  fair ; 
Sleep,  little  baby  !    There's  no  cloud  in  the  air. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby  !    The  blue  eyes  wdl  burn 
And  ache  with  that  your  manhood  will  learn  ; 
Swiftly  the  years  come  with  sorrow  and  care. 
With  burdens  the  wee  dimpled  shoulders  must  bear. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby  !    There's  coming  a  day 
Whose  sorrows  a  mother's  lips  can't  kiss  away — 
Days  when  its  song  wilt  be  changed  to  a  moan — 
Crosses  that  baby  must  bear  all  alone. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby  \    The  meadow 's  in  bloom  ; 
May  never  the  frosts  pall  the  beauty  in  gloom  ; 
Be  thy  world  ever  bright  as  to-<lay  it  is  seen. 
Rock-a-bye,  baby  !    Thy  cradle  is  | 
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THE  YOUNG   PHILOSOPHERS— SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN 


"  Now,"  he  said  to  his  wife  one  day,  "  I  don't  like  your 
appearing  ignorant  before  the  child.  I  never  do.  It  is 
not  well  not  to  have  an  answer  to  anything  the  child  asks. 
If  you  say  '  I  don't  know '  you  simply  kill  your  child's 
faith  in  you.  It  does  not  matter  what  she  asks,  you  must 
always  have  an  answer,  and  a  positive  answer,  for  her." 
And  he  went  down  town,  and  bought  her  one  of  those  box- 
alphabets  that  lie  all  over  the  floor  and  fall  under  the  sofa 
and  get  into  the  crack  of  the  door  and  usually  render  it 
unsafe  to  walk  about  anywhere  in  the  house.  She  sat  down, 
and  he  selected  the  word  "  hen  "  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
and  value  of  the  alphabet.  She  looked  at  the  three 
letters  lying  on  the  carpet,  and  to  the  guileless  father  thus 
she  spoke  :  "  Papa,  which  did  God  make  first,  the  hen  or 
the  egg?"    Papa  dropped  hard. — Oakland  Tribune. 

"  If  you  don't  keep  out  of  this  yard  you'll  catch  it,"  said 
a  woman  to  a  boy  in  West  Lynn.  "All  right,"  answered 
the  gamin  ;  "  I  wouldn't  have  come  in  if  I'd  known  you 
folks  had  it    Please  go  bury  yourself."— Lynn  Item. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Chevalier  divorce  case  before 
Judge  Shepard  yesterday  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
remarks  of  a  blue-eyed,  golden-haired  child.  "  O-o  papa, 
ain't  0-0  goin'  to  love  mamma  and  00  little  dirl  no  mo'  ? 

00  ain't  bin  an'  tisst  mamma  for  so  Ion'.  Don't  00  love  00 
little  dirl  no  mo'  ?  "  "  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  little  one's 
ten-year-old  sister,  running  out  to  stop  her  prattling  tongue. 
"You  musn't  talk  here."  The  lawyers  had  stopped,  the 
court  sat  looking  with  compassion  at  the  strange  scene,  and 
not  a  sound  disturbed  the  solemnity.  "  Well,"  said  the 
little  one,  "  I  finks  papa  an'  mamma  might  'ove  me  a  'ittle 
bit.    Dcy  fordets  me,  I  dess." — Chicago  Tribune. 

County  Clerk  Smith  has  a  four-year-old  nephew  that 
paralyzed  his  father  a  short  time  ago.  He  was  too  tired 
one  night  to  say  his  prayers,  and  when  told  that  if  he  did 
not  say  them  the  Lord  would  not  take  care  of  him,  replied, 
"  He's  doing  it  allee  samee." — Macon  Telegraph. 

A  little  gTandnephew  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  sitting  on 
the  Prince's  knee  one  day,  when  he  suddenly  cried  out : 
"Oh,  uncle,  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  great  man  like  you  when  I 
grow  up  !  "  "  Why,  my  child  ? "  asked  his  uncle.  "  Because 
you  are  so  great  and  every  one  fears  you."  "  Wouldn't 
you  rather  every  one  loved  you  ? "  The  child  thought  a 
little  and  then  replied  :  "  No,  uncle  ;  for  when  people  love 
you  they  cheat  you,  but  when  they  fear  you  they  let  you 
cheat  them." — N.  Y.  Evening  World. 

"Pa,"  inquired  a  little  boy,  "does  Satan  ever  go  to 
Europe  for  a  summer  vacation  like  the  ministers.*  "  "  No, 
son,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "Satan  stays  at  home  and 
attends  to  business. " — N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

An  Eastern  United  States  Senator  tells  this  about  his 
little  girl :  He  says  that  when  his  family  had  gathered  for 
dinner  little  Elsie  was  too  busy  with  her  playthings  to  sus- 
pend, and  her  mother  called  to  her  to  come.  "  Yes,  in  a 
minute,"  was  the  response.  "  But  we  arc  all  waiting,"  said 
my  wife,  "  and  your  papa  is  waiting  to  ask  the  blessing. " 
She  came  in,  climbed  into  her  chair,  folded  her  little  hands 
demurely,  bowed  her  head  and  said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Let 
her  go,  Gallagher ! " — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

Maggie  (to  her  stepfather,  who  is  very  popular) — Oh, 

1  wish  you  had  been  here  when  our  other  papa  was  alive. 
You  would  have  liked  each  other  so  much.— Babyhood. 

On  Tremont  street,  among  the  moving  throng  of  pedes- 
trians, were  a  mother  and  child.  The  little  one  was  fasci- 
nated by  a  bunch  of  roses,  and  in  response  to  her  earnest 


solicitation,  the  mother  secured  the  same  for  her.  Stand- 
ing a  few  feet  away  was  another  little  one,  ragged  and 
unkempt,  devouring  with  her  eyes  the  flowers  she  could 
only  seem  to  worship  at  a  distance.  Her  more  favored 
little  neighbor  caught  the  wistful  glance,  with  childish 
intuition  understood  its  import,  and  with  that  unstudied 
and  sincere  sympathy,  so  sweet  an  accompaniment  of  child- 
hood, stepped  over,  and  without  so  much  as  asking  her 
mother's  leave,  divided  her  nosegay  with  the  surprised 
little  waif.  It  was  the  warm,  impulsive  act  of  a  kind  little 
heart,  and  the  mother's  beaming  smile  recorded  her  pleas- 
ure at  what  had  taken  place. — Boston  Budget. 

Ethel  used  to  play  a  good  deal  in  the  Sabbath-school 
class.  One  day  she  had  been  very  quiet.  She  sat  up 
prim  and  behaved  herself  so  nicely  that  after  the  recita- 
tion was  over  the  teacher  remarked  :  "  Ethel,  my  dear,  you 
were  a  very  good  little  girl  to-day."  "  Ycs'm.  I  couldn't 
help  being  dood-    1  dot  a  tif  neck  !  " — Unidentified. 

"  Yes,  our  little  four-year-old  is  such  a  comfort,  and  such 
a  help  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Eastside  to  a  lady  caller.  "  Why, 
he  can  take  care  of  his  little  baby  sister  as  well  as  any 
nurse.  He  is  in  the  next  room  now  playing  with  little 
Dorothy.  (Raises  her  voice)— '  Wal-ter.' "  "  Yeth, 
mamma.''  "Arc  you  taking  good  care  of  little  sister?" 
"  Yeth.  mamma. "  "  What  are  you  doing,  Walter  ? "  * 
"  Oh,  I'sc  des  playin'  'at  I'se  a  barber,  and  I'se  shavin'  her 
wif  papa's  razor.''    (Excited  tableau.) — Peck's  Sun. 

Sammy,  three  years  old,  lifted  up  his  voice  and  howled 
at  being  left  alone  in  bed.  "  Oh,  mamma  !  I'm  afraid — 
nobody  here  with  me."  "Yes  there  is,  Sammy,  I  told  you 
God  was  always  with  you."  "  Open  the  window,  then," 
sobbed  Sammy  ;  "  open  the  window  before  you  go  and 
lei  'im  out.    I  don't  want  'im  here."— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  twin  boys  of  Mr.  Clint  W.  Wisner,  now  about  eigh- 
teen months  old,  are  much  admired  by  all  who  meet  them 
about  the  streets  of  the  village  when  they  take  their  daily 
airing.  Yesterday  a  lady  having  business  at  the  Dispatch 
office  stopped  her  carriage  at  our  door  just  as  the  twins 
passed  the  office  in  charge  of  their  faithful  nurse.  The 
lady  bowed  to  the  boys  and  wished  tbem  "  Good-morn- 
ing,"  when,  with  consummate  grace  the  gallant  young 
fellows  doffed  their  little  blue  skull  caps  and  waved  their 
chubby  hands  in  return. — Warwick  Dispatch. 

A  little  girl  wanted  more  butter  toast,  and  was  told  that 
she  had  had  enough  and  that  more  toast  would  certainly 
make  her  ill.  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  give  me  anuzzer  piece 
and  send  for  the  doctor  right  away. " — Unidentified. 

Bobby  was  spending  the  afternoon  at  his  aunt's,  and  for 
some  moments  had  been  gazing  out  of  the  window  in  a 
painfully  thoughtful  sort  of  way.  "  What  makes  you  so  seri- 
ous, Bobby  ? "  asked  his  aunt.  "  Why,  ma  told  me  that  I 
must  remember  not  to  ask  for  anything  to  eat,  and  I  am 
trying  to  remember  it.'' — Boston  Sunday  Times. 

Clair — When  I  get  to  be  a  man  I  will  kgcp  a  big  candy 
store.  What  will  you  do  ?  Dolph — I  will  buy  your  candy 
and  owe  you  for  it. — N.  Y.  Journal. 

Persons  who  try  to  correct  children  in  the  use  of  words 
are  often  amazed  at  the  results.  A  little  girl  who  made 
frequent  use  of  the  word  "  guess "  was  corrected  for  it 
and  told  to  say  "presume"  instead.  A  lady  friend 
noticed  the  very  admirable  set  of  the  little  girl's  apron, 
and  asked  something  in  regard  to  the  pattern.  "  Mamma 
does  not  cut  my  dresses  and  aprons  by  a  pattern  ;  she  just 
looks  at  me  and  '  presumes."  "—.Sunday  Critique. 
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A  FAIRY  STORY— THE  DREAMING  BEAUTY* 


Historians  are  not  the  only  authors  who  write  carelessly  ; 
the  story-tellers  are  as  bad.  One  is  forced  to  observe  that 
the  best  informed  and  most  conscientious  of  narrators 
have,  in  many  instances,  failed  to  relate  events  exactly  as 
they  occurred  in  fairyland. 

You  fancy,  for  instance,  that  you  know  to  perfection  the 
story  of  the  princess  who,  having  wounded  her  hand  with 
her  distaff,  fell  into  a  profound  slumber  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  rouse  her  even  by  the  most  violent  means, 
and  who  was  left  sleeping  on  a  couch  gorgeous  with  gold 
and  silver  in  her  palace  in  the  middle  of  a  great  park.  I 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you  that  you  do  not  know, 
or  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  end  of  the  story. 

The  princess  had  been  sleeping  for  a  hundred  years,  when 
a  young  prince,  incited  by  love  and  ambition,  resolved  to 
make  his  way  into  the  palace  and  awaken  her.  The  trees 
and  brambles  opened  of  their  own  accord  to  let  him  pass. 

He  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  none  of  his  attend- 
ants had  been  able  to  follow  him  because  the  trees  had 
come  together  again  and  blocked  the  way. 

When  he  had  traversed  long  corridors  he  found  himself 
in  a  room  whose  walls  were  covered  with  gold,  where  he 
saw  the  most  beautiful  sight  that  his  eyes  had  ever  beheld. 

On  a  magnificent  bed,  the  curtains  of  which  were  thrown 
open,  lay  a  princess,  apparently  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old, 
whose  beauty  shone  with  a  supernatural  radiance. 

I  admit  that  the  events  occurred  as  I  have  described, 
and  that  up  to  this  point  the  writer  of  the  tale  has  not  been 
guilty  of  any  very  audacious  falsehoods,  but  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  truth  than  the  rest  of  the  story.  I  cannot 
admit  that  the  awakened  beauty  regarded  the  prince  with 
looks  of  love,  or  that  she  said  to  him  :  "  Have  you  come, 
my  lord  ? 

You  have  made  me  wait  a  long  time. " 

What  did  occur  was  as  follows:   The  princess  extended 
her  arms,  raised  her  head  a  little  from  the  pillow,  half  * 
opened  her  eyes,  then  closed  them  again  as  if  bewildered 
by  the  light,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  long  sigh,  while 
Bijou,  her  lap-dog,  barked  angrily  at  the  prince. 

"  Who  has  awakened  me  ?   What  do  you  want  of  me  ? " 
the  princess  asked  at  length. 

The  prince,  falling  on  his  knees,  exclaimed  :  "  He  who 
has  awakened  you  adores  you,  and  has  braved  the  greatest 
dangers  in  order  to  free  you  from  the  enchantment  to 
which  you  have  been  captive."  (He  exaggerated  a  little 
in  saying  this.)  "  Leave  this  couch  on  which  you  have 
been  sleeping  these  hundred  yearn,  give  me  your  hand  and 
let  us  return  together  to  light  and  life." 

Astonished  by  these  words  the  princess  regarded  the 
speaker  and  could  not  avoid  smiling  pleasantly  at  him,  for 
he  was  a  very  handsome  young  prince,  with  the  prettiest 
eyes  in  the  world  and  a  very  melodious  voice. 

"  It  is  true  then,"  she  said,  pushing  back  her  long  hair 
from  before  her  eyes,  "  that  the  hour  has  come  in  which  I 
am  to  be  released  from  my  long  slumber  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  hour  has  come." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  princess,  "  what  will  happen  to  me  if  I 
leave  this  gloomy  place  and  re-appear  among  the  living  ? " 

"  Can  you  not  imagine  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  you 
are  a  king's  daughter  ?  You  will  see  your  delightful  people 
run  to  welcome  you  uttering  cries  of  joy  and  waving 
bright  banners ;  women  and  children  will  kiss  the  hem  of 

*  For  Current  Literature— From  the  French  of  Catulle  Mende'*— 
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your  garments  ;  in  fine,  you  will  be  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  celebrated  queen  on  earth." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  a  queen,"  she  said.  "  What  will 
happen  next  ?  " 

"  You  will  live  in  a  palace  glittering  with  gold,  and  when 
you  ascend  your  throne  you  will  walk  upon  steps  inlaid 
with  diamonds.  Courtiers  will  crowd  around  you  and 
sing  your  praises,  and  the  heads  of  the  haughtiest  and 
greatest  will  be  bowed  before  you. 

"To  be  praised  and  obeyed,  that  will  be  charming,"  she 
said.    "  Shall  I  have  any  other  pleasures  ?  " 

"  Your  maids,  with  fingers  as  deft  as  those  of  your  god- 
mothers, the  fairies,  will  clothe  you  in  robes  gleaming  with 
the  beauty  of  the  silver  moon  and  the  golden  sun.  They 
will  powder  your  hair  and  put  queer  little  patches  on  your 
temples  and  at  the  corners  of  your  mouth.  Then  they  will 
put  on  your  shoulders  a  great  cloak  of  cloth  of  gold  which 
will  trail  behind  you  on  the  floor." 

"  Good !  "  cried  the  princess;  "  I  have  always  been  some- 
thing of  a  coquette." 

"  Young  pages,  as  beautiful  as  the  birds  of  the  air,  will 
offer  you  dishes  filled  with  the  finest  sweetmeats  and  cups 
of  sweet  wines  of  delicious  fragrance." 

"That  is  excellent ! "  said  the  princess;  "  I  have  always 
been  something  of  an  epicure.  Will  these  be  all  my 
amusements  ?" 

"  Another  pleasure,  the  greatest  of  all,  awaits  you." 

"  Ah  !    What  is  that  ? " 

"  You  will  be  loved." 

"By  whom?" 

"By  me  !  if  you  do  not  deem  me  unworthy  to  aspire 
to  your  affection." 

"  Oh  !  You  are  a  good-looking  prince,  and  your  coat 
is  very  becoming." 

"If  you  will  deign  to  hear  my  prayers,  1  will  give 
you  my  whole  heart  for  another  kingdom  of  which  you 
shall  be  queen,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  the  grate- 
ful slave  of  your  most  wanton  caprice." 

"  Ah !    What  happiness  you  promise  me  !  " 

"  Rise  then,  dear  princess,  and  follow  me." 

"  Follow  you  ?  At  once  ?  Wait  a  moment.  Unques- 
tionably there  is  much  that  is  tempting  in  what  you 
promise  me,  but  how  do  you  know  that,  if  I  accept  your 
offer,  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  up  something  better  ? " 

"  How  !    What  do  you  mean,  princess  ? " 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  asleep  for  a  hundred 
years,  but  I  have  spent  those  hundred  years  in  dreaming. 
I  am  a  queen  already,  in  my  dreams,  and  of  what  a  splendid 
kingdom  !  The  walls  of  my  palace  arc  made  of  sunbeams, 
my  courtiers  are  seraphs  who  sing  my  praises  in  voices  of 
infinite  sweetness,  and  strew  garlands  of  stars  before  my 
feet.  Ah!  If  you  could  see  the  beautiful  robes  that  I  wear, 
and  the  wonderful  fruits  with  which  ray  table  is  furnished, 
and  the  nectar  that  I  have  to  drink  !  As  for  love,  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  lack  of  that,  for  I  am  adored  by  a 
spouse  who  is  more  beautiful  than  any  prince  on  earth,  and 
who  has  loved  me  faithfully  for  a  hundred  years.  So,  my 
lord,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  gain  anything  by  leaving  this  enchanted  pk  ce. 
and  I  pray  you  to  leave  me  to  my  dreams. " 

Thereupon  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  drew  her  long 
hair  over  her  eyes  again  and  resumed  her  long  slumber 
while  Bijou,  the  lap-dog,  stopped  barking  and  stretched 
himself  out,  his  nose  resting  comfortably  on  his  paws. 
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Public  Ordrr  in  Peking— Chines*  Timet 
Beneath  the  superficial  quiet  and  order  of  Peking  there 
are  many  evil  agencies  at  work.  The  banditti,  (or  ex- 
ample, think  nothing  of  seizing  honest  folks  and  holding 
them  to  ransom.  Their  special  victims  are  the  silver 
porters.  The  currency  consists  of  large  lumps  of  silver, 
like  partially  consumed  halves  of  monster  oranges.  The 
carriers  arc  said  to  derive  heavy  emoluments  from  their 
judicious  handling  of  the  metal  while  it  is  in  their  care, 
but  they  have  their  own  trials.  When  one  is  known  to  be 
going  on  duty  the  banditti  waylay  him,  and  if  they  succeed 
in  beating  his  guards,  he  may  be  held  to  a  ransom  amount- 
•  ing  to  half  a  year's  profits.  These  wealthy  porters  seek 
the  protection  of  the  princes,  as  traders  did  in  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  If  a  prince  lends  a  silver  carrier  his 
cart  and  mule,  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  profits,  the  ban- 
dits will  not  care  to  meddle  with  the  august  vehicle.  Some- 
times price  fighters  are  hired  to  sit  on  the  shafts,  and  have 
to  be  extravagantly  paid  for  their  protection.  Pickpockets 
infest  the  city  in  every  direction,  especially  in  wet  weather. 
Ladies  are  often  the  victims,  even  when  riding  in  carts,  the 
thieves  springing  on  top  and  snatching  the  valuable  head 
ornaments  of  the  Manchu  ladies  within,  the  driver  taking 
no  notice  for  fear  of  his  own  skin.  The  thieves  have 
regular  depots,  where  stolen  property  is  placed,  and  per- 
sons of  influence  can  generally  recover  what  they  have  lost 
if  they  are  persistent  enough.  Near  one  of  the  city  gates 
is  a  market  where  stolen  goods  are  regularly  sold  for  one 
hour  at  daybreak.  Spurious  articles  are  often  offered  at 
this  place ;  a  man  purchases  a  roast  duck  and  finds  on  ar- 
riving at  home  that  it  is  only  a  clever  imitation  in  mud  ; 
and  rain  boots  are  counterfeited  in  paper  which  melt  away 
when  wetted.  "  In  the  special  arrangements  of  the  Chinese 
the  philosophy  of  grin-and-bear-it  has  been  cultivated  to 
an  extreme  perfection,  and  is  also,  no  doubt,  archaic.  By- 
standers will  never  interfere  with  the  commission  of  a  crime 
in  the  open  street  in  open  day,  and  the  whole  system  of 
predatory  crime  is  tolerated,  as  vermin  is,  as  the  ordinary 
lot  of  humanity.  In  fact,  foulness,  impassable  roads,  de- 
fective laws,  and  all  other  forms  of  suffering,  are  borne  with 
for  want  of  the  energy  to  resist  and  overcome  them,  and 
not  because  the  people  really  love  these  things." 

Children's  Dress  in  Algiers — Harper's  Afagatine 
The  boys,  when  running  about,  wear  nothing  but  a  long 
white  chemise  and  dark  blue  vest,  but  of  all  bewitching 
creatures  in  the  world  the  little  girls  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. They  are  everywhere,  and  must  strike  a  stranger, 
certainly  an  artist,  as  a  prominent  feature  of  interest.  Some 
are  going  to  the  baker's,  carrying  unbaked  loaves  piled 
on  a  plank  on  the  head  ;  others,  with  little  brass-bound 
buckets  brimming  with  milk  ;  singly,  in  crowds,  always 
fascinating,  not  only  pretty,  but  arrayed  in  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  costumes,  they  dart  from  shadow  into  sunlight,  and 
disappear  in  a  twinkling  round  a  corner  or  through  a  door- 
way. They  wear,  first,  a  white  chemise  with  gauze  sleeves, 
over  it  a  gandoura,  or  chemise  without  sleeves,  and  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  ankles,  usually  of  printed  calico,  glaring 
in  color,  and  with  spots,  stripes,  birds,  branches  and  leaves ; 
this  gandoura  is  sometimes  of  rich  brocade  or  light  silk  ; 
over  the  first  they  often  wear  a  second  gandoura  of  tulle 
with  a  design  in  it,  ordinarily  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
common  white  lace  curtain  stuff.  All  the  materials  hang 
limp  and  flutter  when  they  run  ;  round  the  waist  a  broad 
ceinture,  and  over  the  shoulders  a  little  bodice.    On  the 


head  a  conical  cap,  always  of  crimson  velvet,  more  or  less 
ornamented  with  gold  thread ;  children  and  unmarried 
girls  wear  them  with  a  strap  under  the  chin  ;  married 
women  tie  them  on  with  a  colored  handkerchief. 
Justice  in  Switzerland— Youth's  Companion 

Lee  Meriwether  relates  a  very  amusing  and  yet  annoying 
experience  which  he  had  in  Switzerland  in  attempting  to 
obtain  justice.  He  says  that  while  taking  a  stroll  one 
morning  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  numerous  small  inns  and 
ordered  a  glass  of  milk.  "  Cold,  sweet  milk,"  he  said  to 
the  waiter,  as  otherwise  they  bring,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
either  hot  or  sour  milk,  two  favorite  ways  of  taking  milk 
among  the  Germans.  To  his  surprise  the  waiter  brought 
a  pitcher  of  boiling  hot  milk.  I  repeated  my  order  for  a 
glass  of  cold  milk.  The  waiter  said  he  had  none.  I  arose 
to  go.  "  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  "you  will  not  pay  ?"  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  snatched  my  hat  from  my 
head  and  gave  it  to  the  proprietor,  who  at  that  moment 
entered.  I  looked  at  them  with  a  sort  of  admiration. 
Never  had  I  seen  such  pure  assurance  ;  never  men  with  so 
free-and-easy  a  method  of  collecting  payment  for  goods 
neither  ordered  nor  used.  Gazing  some  moments  at  the 
good-natured  host  and  his  waiter,  I  took  down  his  name 
and  number  and  repaired,  bare-headed,  to  the  police  sta- 
tion. There  I  related  my  story.  The  officers  consulted,  and 
finally  decided  the  matter  was  not  within  their  jurisdiction. 
"Go,"  they  said,  "to the  Friedcnsrichter "  (peace  justice). 
The  Friedcnsrichter  was  a  grave,  bald-headed  man.  As  I 
about  to  state  my  case,  the  learned  man  raised  his  hand 
and  bade  me  stop.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  he  asked,  "  that 
my  fee  must  first  be  paid  ?  "  "  But,  sir,  I  have  a  charge  of 
assault  to  make.  Must  I  pay  for  notifying  an  officer  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace  ?"  "  You  must.  The  fee  is  two  and 
a  half  francs."  This  was  odd.  I  wanted  light  on  the 
subject,  and  requested  the  address  of  a  lawyer.  The 
Friedcnsrichter  gave  me  one.  Half  an  hour  later  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  man  of  law,  only  to  learn  that 
he  was  away  serving  his  annual  three  weeks  in  the  army. 
The  maid,  however,  told  me  of  another  lawyer,  and  he, 
upon  a  payment  of  a  fee  for  legal  services,  told  me  the  law 
was  upon  the  milkman's  side,  but  that  I  could  go  to  the 
"  Gerichtprasidcnt "  if  I  desired  further  information.  I 
went  to  the  Gerichtprasidcnt.  He,  too,  said  the  law  was  with 
the  hot-milk  man.  Then  I  went  to  the  rascally  landlord. 
"  I  pay  you,"  I  said,  handing  him  the  money  and  taking  my 
hat ;  "  I  pay  you,  not  for  the  milk  I  did  not  order  and  did 
not  drink,  but  for  the  information  you  have  been  the  means 
cf  my  acquiring."  "  What  information  ?  "  "  That  a  stran- 
ger may  be  assaulted  here  without  redress."  The  churl 
laughed  scornfully ;  but  I  got  even  with  him.  My  first 
act  on  reaching  German  territory  was  to  send  the  polite 
Swiss  landlord  a  large  package  by  express ;  the  charges, 
about  one  dollar  and  forty  cents,  I  did  not  prepay.  There 
was  in  the  package  sawdust,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  with  this 
line :  "  Zum  Andenkcn  an  den  Mann  dessen  Hut  Sie  ge- 
stohlen  haben  " — Souvenir  of  the  man  whose  hat  you  stole. 
Breadmaking  in  Norway— The  London  Telegraph. 

Breadmaking,  writes  a  correspondent,  was  another  in- 
dustry which  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  while 
we  changed  horses  at  one  of  the  stations.  Contrary  to 
our  expectations,  we  found  white  bread  everywhere,  but 
the  common  bread  is  a  heavy  bread,  the  chief  ingredient 
of  which  is  rye.  It  is  always  sour;  the  good  housewife 
intends  it  to  be  so.    They  also  have  "  flat  bread,"  made 
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of  |>otatoes  and  rye.  It  was  this  kind  of  bread  that  the 
two  women,  whom  we  happened  in  upon,  were  making. 
They  were  in  a  little  underground  room,  unlighted  except 
from  the  door.  The  walls  were  of  stone  and  the  floor 
was  of  earth.  They  were  seated  one  on  cither  side  of  a 
long,  low  table,  upon  which  were  huge  mounds  of  dough. 
The  one  nearest  the  door  cut  off  a  piece  of  this  and 
moulded  it  and  rolled  it  out  to  a  certain  degree  of  thin- 
ness, then  the  other  one  took  it,  and  with  the  greatest  care 
rolled  it  still  more.  At  her  right  hand  was  the  fire-place, 
and  upon  the  coals  was  a  red  piece  of  iron  forming  a 
huge  griddle  more  than  half  a  yard  across.  The  bread 
matched  this  very  nearly  in  sue  when  it  was  ready  to 
be  baked,  and  it  was  spread  out  and  turned  upon  the 
griddle  with  great  dexterity,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  baked 
it  was  added  to  a  great  heap  on  the  floor.  The  woman 
said  she  should  continue  to  bake  bread  for  thirty  days. 
She  had  a  large  family  of  men,  who  consumed  a  great  deal ; 
they  had  to  bake  very  often  in  consequence.  In  many 
places  they  do  not  bake  bread  oftener  than  twice  a  year  ; 
then  it  is  a  circumstance  like  haying  or  harvesting.  We 
heard  an  Englishman  say  of  this  bread  of  the  country, 
"One  might  cat  an  acre  of  it.  and  then  not  be  satisfied." 
A  Race  of  African  Dwarf s— London  Spectator 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  to  be  met  with  in  the  ear- 
lier pages  of  Emin  Pasha's  journal  is  a  reference  to  a  report 
which  is  brought  to  him  between  Lado  and  Pufile,  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  that  a  race  of  dwarfs  inhabit  mountain  caves 
to  the  west  of  Beden.  They  were  said  to  be  only  40  inches 
high,  of  a  brown  color,  and  of  great  agility,  to  eat  white 
ants  and  roots,  and  to  shoot  with  very  small  arrows  which 
are  poisoned  and  very  difficult  to  extract.  The  pigmies 
he  was  inclined  to  regard  as  the  remainder  of  a  dwarf  popu- 
lation which  ages  ago  spread  itself  over  Central  Africa. 
Four  years  later  he  himself  comes  upon  some  specimens  of 
the  Akka,  a  pigmy  people,  divided  into  numerous  small 
tribes,  who  lead  a  nomadic  life  in  the  Monbuttu  country. 
One  of  these  Akka  "  had  a  reddish  but  rather  dark  skin 
(probably  dirt),  was  very  prognathous,  rather  swag-bellied, 
but  exceedingly  nimble.  His  height  was  3  feet  6  inches. 
His  whole  body  was  covered  by  thick  stiff  hair,  almost  like 
felt,  which  was  es|>ccially  thick  on  the  breast."  A  girl  14 
years  of  age  measures  3  feet  J  inches  in  height !  These 
people  are  expert  hunters,  but  very  vindictive. 

The  Real  French  Angler — New  York  Times 

The  French  angler  is  an  interesting  study  from  many 
points  of  view  He  will  sacrifice  everything  for  a  day's 
outing.  Once  bitten  by  the  mania,  he  gives  himself  up  to 
it  body  and  soul.  He  objects  to  fishing  parties,  and  pre- 
fers to  go  alone,  jealous  of  others  profiting  by  his  skill  or 
learning  his  cherished  swims.  He  is  essentially  an  egotist. 
Nothing  will  turn  him  aside  from  his  sport.  1  have  seen 
him  plying  his  line  silently  and  unconcerned  during  the 
height  of  revolution.  On  the  4th  of  September,  when  all 
Paris  turned  out  in  the  streets  shouting  and  singing  over 
the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  he  continued  watching  his 
float  as  unmoved  as  the  sphinx  of  the  desert.  And  under 
the  commune,  when  the  shells  were  falling  almost  at  his 
very  feet,  he  went  on  fishing  all  the  same.  Whether  this 
be  a  virtue  or  not,  I  leave  the  moralists  to  decide.  But 
there  is  one  feature  about  him  which  is  not  honest.  Like 
many  other  kinds  of  sportsmen,  he  is  capable,  when  he  has 
ill  luck,  of  filling  his  basket  with  the  assistance  of  the 
poachers,  who  are  always  on  the  lookout  to  earn  a  franc  or 
two.  He  has  not  the  courage  to  admit  that  he  has  failed, 
and  will  resort  to  any  trick  to  save  his  amour  propre. 
Russian  Country  Life — Correspondence  A'.  V.  Press 

Gretchino  is  200  versts  south  of  Moscow,  in  the  province 
of  Tula  and  county  of  Kashira,  and  to  reach  it  you  must 


ride  by  rail  six  hours  and  then  by  carriage  thirty-six  versts. 
For  nearly  the  entire  distance  the  road  lies  over  a  section 
of  that  royal  boulevard  with  which  Catherine  II.  united 
the  principal  cities  of  Russia.  It  is  no  feet  wide  and 
bordered  by  a  double  row  of  enormous  willow-  trees,  these 
making  a  shaded  avenue  fifteen  feet  wide,  where  tramps 
and  horseback  riders  can  enjoy  a  grassy  pavement  and  a 
most  welcome  shade.  Through  the  center  of  this  boule- 
vard runs  the  road,  and  sweeping  down  to  its  edge  a 
green  lawn,  enameled  at  this  season  of  the  year  with  beau- 
tiful wild  flowers.  Our  house  is  a  very  large  two-story  one, 
with  wide  piazzas  on  the  front  and  rear  and  a  large  entrance 
hall  on  one  side,  with  kitchen,  bathroom,  etc.,  built  on  the 
opposite  side.  There  are  ten  guest  chambers,  a  drawing- 
room  about  the  size  of  the  Lotos  parlor,  and  the  rear 
veranda,  which  overlooks  the  gardens  and  the  river  and  the 
forest  beyond,  is  about  sixty  feet  by  fifteen  feet  wide.  A 
long,  well  shaded  avenue  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  garden,  400 
feet  away,  where  there  is  a  summer  house  overhanging  the 
River  Smedva,  which  winds  through  a  beautiful  meadow 
belonging  to  the  estate.  The  Smedva  flows  into  the  Oka. 
and  this  into  the  Volga,  so  that  the  river  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  view  from  our  windows  helps  float  the  com- 
merce of  the  Caspian.  The  manager  of  the  property  will 
make  out  of  this  estate  one  of  the  finest  of  its  size  in 
Russia.  He  has  56  horses,  36  cows,  106  head  of  cattle,  40 
pigs,  200  sheep  and  8  dogs,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  cats. 
He  employs  from  50  to  70  hands  and  raises  20,000  bushels 
of  potatoes,  7,000  bushels  of  rye,  7,000  bushels  of  oats,  etc. 
He  has  this  year  300  acres  of  rye,  300  acres  of  oats,  650 
acres  of  grass  (clover  and  timothy).  Hay  sells  for  from 
$2  to  $6  per  ton,  according  to  season.  The  cost  of  com- 
mon farm  help  is :  Women,  10  cents;  men,  so  cents  per 
day.  And  this  explains  why  potatoes  are  sold  at  4,'^  cents 
per  bushel  in  Gretchino,  and  rye  at  25  cents  and  oats  at  17 
cents  per  bushel.  On  4  cents  a  day  a  peasant  can  keep 
fat.  The  nearest  railroad  station  is  thirty-six  versts,  the 
nearest  steamer  station  twenty  versts,  the  nearest  news- 
paper 200  versts,  the  nearest  English  Sabbath  service  200 
versts  and  the  nearest  corner  grocery  six  versts.  Neigh- 
bors (outside  the  peasant  class)  are  not  numerous,  nor  can 
they  overlook  your  castle.  One  lady  "  dropped  in "  to 
take  tea  with  me,  and  her  troika  had  come  thirty  versts. 
There  are  some  charming  families  within  a  radius  of  six  or 
eight  miles,  and  day  before  yesterday  we  dined  with  one 
of  the  Russian  nobility  who  has  an  estate  six  or  eight 
versts  away.  We  had  an  elegant  dinner,  and  there  were  in 
this  house  more  culture  and  refinement  than  you  would  find 
in  one  case  out  of  twenty  in  Fifth  Avenue.  The  host  and 
hostess  were  just  home  from  London  and  Paris,  and  their 
polyglot  tongues  were  clever,  whether  the  subject  was  poli- 
tics or  commerce  or  religion  or  music  or  art.  He  was  born 
on  the  Baltic  and  she  was  a  Cossack  (her  father  a  Cossack 
general),  born  on  the  Don,  and  we  talked  the  Caucasus 
and  found  much  of  common  interest  to  exercise  our  tongues 
upon.  As  an  opposite  to  this  pleasant  glimpse  of  Russian 
home  life  I  must  tell  you  of  a  call  last  evening  on  a  Russian 
nobleman,  the  highest  government  officer  in  this  county  of 
Kashira.  He  is  very  rich,  has  an  estate  of  3,000  acres, 
and  if  the  Czar  should  visit  Kashira  he  would  be  the  one 
to  welcome  him.  This  man  we  found  strapped  to  his  bed, 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  his  friend  nursing  him  was  another  specimen  of  the 
Russian  nobility,  who  was  sober  simply  from  the  fact  that 
he  could  stand  more  vodka  than  his  friend  whom  the 
"snakes"  were  torturing.  These  nightlcss  days  bother 
me  a  little.  I  awoke  this  morning  at  2,  and  "  Aurora  " 
was  out  then,  with  her  "troika"  or  "four-in-hand,"  and 
the  birds  were  singing,  the  roosters  crowing  and  nature 
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was  doing  a  good  business  at  that  early  hour.  Sixty 
minutes  later  the  cows  were  on  their  way  lo  pasture  and 
the  fields  were  alive  with  peasants.  The  moon  has  no  show 
at  all  in  Russia  in  midsummer.  It  will  rise,  say  at  mid- 
night, to  find  city  streets  light  enough  without  even  gas 
light,  and  the  poor  thing  seems  as  unnecessary  here  as 
-warming  pans  in  Cuba.  Nothing  can  be  done,  perhaps, 
but  it  seems  a  pity  that  this  superfluous  light  can't  be 
utilized,  for  there  are  lots  of  dark  places  where  it  could 
l»e  worked  to  advantage  and  be  appreciated.  Rising  so 
early  and  attending  closely  to  business  the  hens  and  cows 
can  afford  to  sell  their  wares  at  the  following  rates :  Milk, 
a  >s  cents  per  quart ;  cream,  18  cents  per  quart ;  eggs,  3H 
■cents  per  dozen.  These  are  the  June  quotations  at  Gret- 
chino.  We  live  here  like  fighting  cocks,  even  if  we  arc  so 
far  from  market,  and  our  daily  wants  are  supplied  as  fol- 
lows :  Coffee  and  eggs  at  8,  lunch  at  i,  dinner  at  6,  and 
tea  and  crackers  at  9.  A  pitcher  of  cream  is  always  placed 
beside  my  bed  at  night  so  that  I  can  "  brace  up  "  in  case 
I  awake  in  the  night  hungry  or  consumed  by  thirst. 

Sleep  in  Japan — Correspondence  Hartford  Courant 

The  Japanese  bed  is  simply  a  futon  spread  upon  the 
matting.  They  lie  on  this  and  spread  another  futon  over 
them,  and  rest  their  heads  upon  wooden  pillows  and  are 
happy.  A  futon  is  a  thickly  wadded  cotton  quilt,  exactly 
like  our  comfortable,  and  a  very  nice  arrangement  such  a 
bed  is  for  the  housekeeper.  The  bed  is  easily  made,  and 
in  the  morning  the  futon  is  folded  and  put  away  in  a  closet, 
and  the  chamberwork  in  done.  They  wear  no  night- 
dresses, but  as  every  person,  even  in  the  poorest  and 
humblest  station,  takes  a  hot  bath  once,  and  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  twice,  a  day,  there  is  nothing  uncleanly  in  the 
wearing  of  the  same  dress  at  night  which  is  wom  in  the 
day.  The  one  futon  spread  upon  the  matting  was  rather 
a  hard  bed  for  our  unaccustomed  sides,  so  we  had  six  or 
eight  thicknesses  put  down,  and  instead  of  the  luxurious 
wooden  pillow,  wc  had  one  futon  rolled  and  put  at  the  head 
of  our  alleged  couch.  Thus  we  made  really  a  comfortable 
bed.  Then  mosquito  nettings  were  brought  in,  and  the 
Japanese  have  reduced  this  branch  of  household  comfort 
to  a  science.  The  nets  are  as  large  as  the  room,  and  fast- 
ened by  the  corners  to  hooks  in  each  corner  of  the  room, 
and  when  one  has  gracefully  and  quickly  crawled  under 
the  edge,  as  boys  in  my  days  used  to  crawl  under  the  can- 
vas of  a  circus  tent,  he  is  as  comfortable  and  secure  as 
possible.  Nets  for  children  are  made  on  little  frames  and 
put  over  the  children  wherever  sleep  overtakes  them,  and 
I  have  often  and  often  seen  children  in  all  the  innocence 
of  unclothed  nature  in  verandas  and  porches  and  open 
front  rooms  of  houses,  covered  by  these  nettings,  sleeping 
the  sweet  sleep  of  Japanese  childhood.  I  believe  children 
sleep  there  better  than  they  do  in  any  other  land,  for  I  do 
not  now  recollect  that  I  ever  heard  a  child  cry  at  night  in 
all  my  travels  in  Japan,  and  there  were  often  many  of  them 
at  the  tea  houses  where  we  frequently  stopped. 

The  Boer  President— The  London  Globt 

President  Paul  Kruger  (of  whose  re-election  we  have 
been  recently  informed),  or  "  Oom  Paul,"  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately designated  by  his  compatriots,  is  extremely  primi- 
tive in  his  habits  and  ways  of  thought  His  people  ven- 
erated him  to  the  verge  of  superstition.  Long  before 
he  had  obtained  his  present  celebrity  he  was  spoken  of  as 
a  man  who  bore  a  charmed  life.  Indeed,  owing  to  the 
singular  gallantry  and  fearlessness  he  displayed  in  one  of 
the  frontier  wars  some  thirty  years  ago  he  was  regarded 
by  many  of  his  less  educated  followers  as  being  absolutely 
bullet  proof.  The  attribution  of  these  supernatural  qual- 
ities undoubtedly  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the 


boldness  and  courage  of  the  Boer  attacks  during  the 
conflicts  with  our  troops  in  the  late  war  of  1881.  The 
president  is  very  much  given  to  lay  ministrations.  On 
Sundays  he  frequently  makes  long  journeys  into  the  neigh- 
boring districts  for  the  purpose  of  administering  spiritual 
comforts  to  his  pastoral  subjects.  But  the  president  is 
particularly  devoted  to  hymn-singing.  He  is  a  strict  and 
vehement  advocate  of  the  rules  established  by  the  synod 
of  Dort  some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  to  whom  hymn-sing- 
ing and  organ  accompaniments  were  an  abomination. 
In  matters  of  religion  every  Boer,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, belongs  to  the  Lutheran  or  Dutch  Reformed 
church,  as  it  is  called  at  the  Cape.  As  illustrating  their 
simple  faith  and  credulity  in  matters  of  doctrinal  belief 
the  following  amusing  incident  is  related  :  Many  years 
ago  the  late  Mr.  Burgers,  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Transvaal,  but  at  that  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgers,  an  able 
and  popular  preacher,  was  suspected  of  having  imbibed 
somewhat  freely  of  the  schismatic  doctrines  of  what  was 
known  in  those  days  as  the  "  Modern  School  of  Theology." 
Certain  rumors  gave  rise  to  such  grave  scandal  that  the 
venerable  deacons,  or  elders,  resolved  to  bring  him  to  task, 
and  a  synod  was  convened  to  discuss  the  question.  One 
of  the  serious  counts  in  the  indictment  was,  that  Mr. 
Burgers  had  declared  that  the  Evil  One  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  embellished  with  a  tail  and  horns.  The  special 
witness — a  fine  old  specimen  of  crusted  Boer  orthodoxy — 
on  being  asked  by  the  president  of  the  synod  what  scrip- 
tural grounds  he  had  himself  for  belief  in  those  append- 
ages, triumphantly  produced  as  evidence  an  immense 
Bible,  on  one  of  the  plates  of  which  were  unmistakably 
represented  all  the  accessories  denied  by  the  accused. 

Cannibal  Cookery — The  Gentleman' s  Magatine 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  has 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  Dutch  Government,  bears 
personal  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  Sumatra 
up  to  recent  times.  He  was  once  making  scientific  inves- 
tigations in  the  interior  of  that  island,  and  was  being  enter- 
tained in  the  most  hospitable  manner  by  the  native  Rajah, 
or  chief,  of  the  place  he  was  then  in.  A  feast  had  been 
made  to  which  he  was  bidden,  and  to  which  he  went,  tak- 
ing his  own  native  servant  with  him.  The  banquet  had 
proceeded  for  some  time  without  interruption,  when  at  last, 
as  crown  of  the  feast,  a  beautiful  brown  roast  joint  was 
brought  from  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  open  airy  place 
where  the  repast  was  being  held.  This  was  cut  up  without 
remark  and  handed  round,  and  the  Dutch  gentleman  was 
on  the  point  of  eating  his  portion,  having  raised  part  of  it 
to  his  lips,  when  his  servant  rushed  forward  and  stopped 
him,  saying  :  "  Master,  master,  do  not  cat ;  it  is  a  boy." 
The  chief,  on  being  questioned,  admitted,  with  no  small 
pride  at  the  extent  of  his  hospitality,  that  hearing  that  the 
white  man  would  feast  with  him,  he  had  ordered  a  young 
boy  to  be  killed  and  cooked  in  his  honor,  as  the  greatest 
delicacy  obtainable,  and  that  the  joint  before  thcin  was  the 
best  part,  the  thigh.  Early  travelers  in  New  Zealand  always 
express  astonishment  when  they  discover  the  cannibal  pro- 
pensities of  the  inhabitants,  that  so  gentle  and  pleasant 
mannered  a  people  could  become  on  occasion  such  fero- 
cious savages.  Earle,  who  wrote  a  very  readable,  intelli- 
gent, and  but  little  known  account  of  the  Maoris  very 
early  in  the  present  century,  speaks  of  the  gentle  manners 
and  kindly  ways  of  a  New  Zealand  chief,  whom  afterward 
he  discovered  to  be  an  inveterate  cannibal.  He  relates 
that  he  visited  the  place  where  was  cooking  the  body  of  a 
young  slave  girl  that  his  friend  had  killed  for  the  purpose. 
The  head  was  severed  from  the  body  ;  the  four  quarters, 
with  the  principal  bones  removed,  were  compressed  and 
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packed  into  a  small  oven  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
earth.  It  was  a  case  of  unjustifiable  cannibalism.  No 
revenge  was  gratified  by  the  deed,  and  no  excuse  could  be 
made  that  the  body  was  eaten  to  perfect  their  triumph. 
Earle  says  that  he  learned  that  the  flesh  takes  many  hours 
to  cook,  that  it  is  very  tough  if  not  thoroughly  cooked,  but 
that  it  pulls  in  pieces,  like  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  if  well 
done.  He  continues  that  the  victim  was  a  handsome, 
pleasant- looking  girl  of  16,  and  one  he  used  frequently  to 
see  about  the  Pah.  To  quote  his  own  words  :  "  While  lis- 
tening to  this  frightful  detail  wc  felt  sick  almost  to  fainting. 
We  left  Atoi  (the  chief  who  had  killed  the  girl),  and 
again  strolled  toward  the  spot  where  this  disgusting  feast 
was  cooking.  Not  a  native  was  now  near  it,  a  hot  steam 
kept  occasionally  bursting  from  the  smothered  mass,  and 
the  same  dog  that  we  had  seen  take  the  head  of  the  girl 
now  crept  from  beneath  the  bushes  and  sneaked  toward 
the  village.  To  add  to  the  gloominess  of  the  whole,  a 
large  hawk  rose  heavily  from  the  very  spot  where  the  poor 
victim  had  been  cut  in  pieces.  My  friend  and  I  sat  gazing 
in  this  melancholy  place.  It  was  a  lowering,  gusty  day, 
and  the  moaning  of  the  wind  through  the  bushes,  as  it 
swept  round  the  hill  on  which  we  were,  seemed  in  unison 
with  our  feelings, "  Earle  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  and 
three  other  compatriots,  whom  he  summoned  from  the 
beach  for  the  purpose,  with  the  Englishman's  usual  imper- 
tinence and  intolerance  of  customs  differing  from  his  own, 
determined  to  frustrate  Atoi's  intention.  They  together 
visited  the  hill  where  the  flesh  was  cooking,  and,  destroying 
the  oven,  buried  the  remains  in  the  earth.  They  found 
the  heart  put  on  one  side  for  the  special  delectation  of 
their  con  sunt  friend  and  companion,  Atoi.  Earle  was 
afterward  good-humoredly  told  by  the  chief  that  their  in- 
terference had  been  of  no  avail,  as  they  had  found  the 
grave  where  the  flesh  had  been  buried  and  opening  it  soon 
after  he  and  his  friends  had  left,  had  finished  cooking  it 
and  eaten  it  all.  Earle  argued  long  and  probably  loudly 
with  the  chief  upon  this  question.  Atoi  asked  him  what 
they  did  with  the  thieves  and  runaways  in  England, 
and  he  told  him  "  flog  them  or  hang  them."  "  Then,"  re- 
plied the  Maori,  "  the  only  difference  is  that  we  eat  them 
after  we  have  killed  them."  The  same  chief  told  him  that 
before  the  introduction  of  potatoes  the  people  in  the  inte- 
rior had  nothing  to  eat  but  fern  roots  and  kumcra  (another 
edible  root) ;  fish  they  never  had  in  the  rivers,  so  that 
human  flesh  was  the  only  kind  they  ever  partook  of. 
Bargaining  in  Carta— San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Every  official's  house  is  situated  in  a  compound,  which 
has  its  "  Ta  Moun  "  or  great  gate,  which  is  tended  by  a 
special  servant  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  foreign  settle- 
ment is  near  one  of  the  three  south  gates  of  the  city,  and  a 
moment's  walk  brings  you  to  the  top  of  the  walk,  from 
which  there  is  always  a  broad  view.  Having  already  spoken 
of  the  "  tnounjigi,"  or  gateman,  I  must  give  an  account  of 
the  other  servants.  The  highest  in  grade  is  the  "  kuiso," 
He  is  a  little  too  high  and  mighty  to  work,  and  a  little  too 
low  in  caste  to  become  an  official.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
military  servant  or  escort.  Whenever  you  go  out  in  the 
street  he  runs  before  you  and  cries,  "  Get  out  of  the  way 
for  this  great  man,"  and  those  who  do  not  obey  promptly 
are  unceremoniously  pushed  aside.  He  acts  as  errand 
boy  as  well.  All  notes  are  carried  by  him,  and  purchases 
are  largely  made  through  him.  He  never  steps  inside  the 
door  of  the  house.  When  a  man  comes  to  sell  you  any 
goods  of  any  kind  he  states  to  the  kuiso  what  he  has  to 
sell.  The  kuiso  comes  and  tells  you,  and  if  you  want  to 
see  the  article  the  man  is  admitted  into  the  yard  and  comes 
and  spreads  his  goods  out  before  you  on  the  piazza  or  on 


the  floor.  You  ask  him  the  price,  and  he  names  ten  times 
what  he  is  willing  to  part  with  it  for.  You  tell  him  it  is 
too  much,  and  name  about  one-fourth  what  he  has  asked, 
wondering  at  your  own  temerity.  He  folds  up  the  stuff, 
gives  you  a  glance  half  of  injured  innocence  and  half  of 
contempt,  and  marches  off,  but  in  a  few  moments  sends 
the  kuiso  back  to  tell  you  that  he  will  split  the  difference, 
but  he  will  hope  that  you  are  too  wise  to  do  so.  Finally 
he  sends  in  the  goods  and  accepts  your  offer.  He  carries 
the  money  down  to  the  big  gate  and  your  servants  gather 
about  him,  and  first  he  gives  the  kuiso  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  amount,  then  divides  two  more  tenths  among  the 
other  servants,  and,  after  giving  a  little  more  to  any  other 
chance  witness  of  the  sale,  he  goes  off  with  approximately 
the  proper  sum,  the  sum  you  ought  to  have  given.  Of 
course  the  kuiso  is  always  wanting  you  to  buy  ;  it  increases 
the  "emoluments  of  office."— San  Francisco  Chronicle 

The  Royal  ralace  of  Hue— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 
Despite  the  civilizing  attempts  of  the  French,  life  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Hue  continues  unchanged.  The  king's 
harem  is  composed  of  100  women,  who  are  recruited 
chiefly  from  among  the  daughters  of  functionaries.  Once 
within  the  palace  they  cease  all  communication  with  their 
families,  and  become,  so  to  speak,  prisoners.  They  are 
divided  into  nine  classes,  or  ranks,  and  are  fed  and  clothed 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  king  is  attended  daily 
by  a  number  of  women,  chosen  from  all  the  ranks  of  the 
harem.  Thirty  of  them  mount  guard  at  the  door  of  His 
Majesty's  private  apartments.  Five  arc  attached  con- 
stantly to  his  person ;  it  is  these  who  have  charge  of  his 
toilet ;  they  dress  him,  perfume  him,  pare  his  long  nails 
and  arrange  his  turban.  They  also  attend  him  at  table. 
The  king  takes  three  meals  a  day.  Each  comprises  fifty 
dishes,  prepared  by  fifty  cooks.  The  dishes  are  borne  to 
the  door  of  the  dining-room  by  the  cooks,  who  hand  them 
over  to  the  women  on  duty,  for  no  males  are  jierniittcd  to 
enter  the  royal  apartments.  His  Majesty  drinks  as  a  rule 
a  peculiar  kind  of  scented  spirit,  especially  distilled  for 
him,  but  occasionally,  on  the  advice  of  the  doctors,  he 
takes  a  little  Bordeaux  wine.  The  quantity  of  rice  eaten 
by  His  Majesty  is  always  the  same ;  it  is  measured  and 
weighed  ;  but  should  his  appetite  fall  off  and  he  be  unable 
to  consume  the  prescribed  amount,  then  the  doctors  are 
called  in  to  provide  the  remedies,  of  which  they  have  to 
partake  themselves  before  the  king  will  touch  them.  His 
Majesty,  it  appears,  is  a  hard  worker,  notwithstanding  his 
effeminacy.  He  rises  at  5  and  goes  to  bed  at  8.  All  the 
affairs  of  the  country  pass  through  his  hands.  At  regular 
periods  he  makes  a  tour  of  his  domains  to  see  how  his  sub- 
jects are  getting  on  and  to  redress  their  grievances  should 
they  have  any.    He  appears  to  be  a  paragon  of  a  monarch. 

Men  talk  in  raptures  of  youth  and  beauty,  wit  and 
sprightliness,  but,  after  seven  years  of  union,  not  one  of 
them  is  to  be  compared  to  good  family  management,  which 
is  seen  at  every  meal  and  every  family  gathering,  and  felt 
every  hour  in  the  husband's  purse. 

Professor  Thurston  says  that  the  world  is  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  three  inventors  greater  than  any  who  have 
gone  before.  The  first  is  he  who  will  show  us  how,  by 
the  combustion  of  fuel,  directly  to  produce  the  electric 
current ;  the  second  is  the  man  who  will  teach  us  to  repro- 
duce the  beautiful  light  of  the  glow-worm  and  the  fire-fly, 
a  light  without  heat,  the  production  of  which  means  the 
utilization  of  energy  without  a  waste  still  more  serious 
than  the  thermodynamic  waste ;  while  the  third  is  the 
inventor  who  is  to  give  us  the  first  successful  air-ship 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  VERSE— QUAINT  AND  SINGULAR 


A  Poem  from  Bible  Texts 


Cling  to  the  Mighty  One, 

Cling  in  thy  grief, 
Cling  to  the  Holy  One, 

He  gives  relief; 
Cling  to  the  Gracious  One, 

Ciing  in  thy  pain  ; 
Cling  to  the  Faithful  One, 

Ho  will  ■ 


Cling  to  the  Living  One, 

Cling  to  thy  woe, 
Cling  to  the  Living  One, 

Through  all  below. 
Cling  to  the  Pardoning  One, 

He  speaketh  peace  ; 
Cling  to  the  Healing  One. 

Anguish  shall  cease. 

Cling  to  the  Bleeding  One, 

Cling  to  His  side. 
Cling  to  the  Risen  One, 

In  Him  abide  ; 
Cling  to  the  Coming  One, 

Hope  shall  arise, 
Cling  10  the  Reigning  One, 

Joy  lights  thine  eyes. 


Ps.  lxxxix  :  19. 
Heb.  xii  :  ti. 
Heb.  vii :  11. 
Ps.  cxvi  :  6. 
Ps.  cxvi  :  J- 
Ps.  iv  :  4. 
t  Them,  v  :  23. 
Ps.  iv  .  24. 

Heb.  vii  :  25. 
Ps.  Ixxxvi :  7. 
t  John  iv  :  16. 
Rom.  vii :  38.  39. 
John  xiv :  37. 
John  xv :  23. 
Exod.  xv  :  35. 
Ps.  cxvii  :  27. 

1  John  ii :  27. 
John  xx  :  37. 
Rom.  vi  :  9. 
John  xv :  4. 
Rev,  xxii :  20. 
Titus  ii  :  13. 
Ps.  xcvii :  I. 
Ps.  xvi :  11. 


The  Ij>rd*  s  Praytr  in  Acrostic  • 

Make  known  thy  gospel  truths,  our  father,  king. 

Yield  us  thy  grace,  dear  Father  from  above. 
Bless  us  with  hearts  which  feelingly  can  sing, 

"  Our  life  thou  art  for  ever.  God  ol  love." 
Assuage  our  grief**  love  for  Christ,  we  pray. 

Since  the  bright  prince  of  heaven  and  glory  died. 
Took  all  our  sins  and  hallowed  the  display. 

Infant  Aring,  first  a  man  and  then  was  crucified. 
Stupendous  God  '.  thy  grace  and  power  make  known  ; 

In  Jesus'  name  let  all  the  world  rejoice. 
New  labor  in  thy  heavenly  kingdom  own 

That  blessed  kingdom  for  thy  saints  the  choice. 
How  vile  to  come  to  thee  is  all  our  cry, 

Knemies  to  thyseW  and  all  that's  thine, 
Graceless  our  will,  we  live  for  vanity, 

Loathing  thy  very  *ring,  evil  in  design. 
O  God.  thy  will  be  done  from  earth  to  heaven 

Reclining  on  the  gospel  let  us  live 
In  earth  from  sin  delivered  and  forgiven. 

Oh  !  as  thyself  tut  teach  us  to  forgive. 
Unless  its  power  temptation  cloth  destroy. 

Sure  is  our  fall  into  the  depths  of  woe. 
Carnal  in  mind,  we've  not  a  glimpse  of  joy. 

Raised  against  heaven  ;  in  us  hope  bestow, 
O  give  us  grace  and  lead  us  on  thy  way, 

Shine  on  us  with  thy  love  and  give  us  peace. 
Self  and  this  sin  that  rise  against  us  stay. 

Oh  !  grant  each  day  our  trespasses  may  cease. 
Forgive  our  evil  deeds  that  oft  we  do. 

Convince  us  daily  of  them  to  our  shame. 
Help  us  with  heavenly  oread,  forgive  us,  too. 

Recurrent  lusts.  "  and  we."  will  bless  thy  name. 
In  thy  forgiveness  we  as  saints  can  die. 

Since  for  us  and  our  trespasses  so  high, 
Thy  Son  our  Saviour— bled  on  Calvary. 

*  The  acrostic  read*,  "  My  bout  H  in  the  glorious  Cross  of  Christ." 
The  words  hi  italics  read  from  top  to  bottom— left— and  from  bottom 
to  top— right — form  the  lord's  Prayer.  By  the  experts  this  is 
thought  to  be  oae  of  the  most  remarkable  compositions  on  record. 


The  Inspired  Idiot-  W  S.  Gilbert 
Sing  for  the  garish  eye. 

When  the  moonless  brandlings  cling  t 
Let  the  froddening  croontr  cry. 

And  the  braddled  sapster  sing. 

For  never  and  never  ag.tin. 
Will  the  tottering  beechlings  play, 

For  bratticed  wrackers  arc  singing  aloud. 
And  the  throngers  croon  in  May  : 

"  Hasten  O  hapful  blue- 
Blue  of  the  shimmering  brow  ; 
Hasten  the  deed  to  do 
That  shall  roddle  the  welkin  now  ! 

For  never  again  shall  a  cloud 
Outdribble  the  babbling  day. 

When  bratticed  wrackers  are  singing  aloud, 
And  the  throngers  croon  in  May. 

Twenty-six  Grammatical  Readings  of  a  Line 
The  weary  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  way. 
The  ploughman,  weary,  plods  his  homeward  way. 
His  homeward  way  the  weary  ploughman  plods, 
His  homeward  way  the  ploughman,  weary,  plods. 
The  weary  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  way. 
The  ploughman,  weary,  homeward  plods  his  way. 
His  way  the  weary  ploughman  homeward  plods, 
His  way,  the  ploughman,  wear)-,  homeward  plods. 
The  ploughman,  homeward,  plods  his  weary  way. 
His  way  the  ploughman,  homeward,  weary,  plods, 
His  homeward,  weary  way,  the  ploughman  plods. 
Weary,  the  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  way. 
Weary  the  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  way. 
Homeward,  his  way  the  weary  ploughman  plods. 
Homeward,  his  way  the  ploughman  weary  plods. 
Howeward,  his  weary  way,  the  ploughman  plods. 
The  ploughman,  homeward,  weary  plods  his  way, 
His  weary  way,  the  ploughman  homeward  plods. 
His  weary  way.  the  homeward  ploughman  plods. 
Homeward  the  ploughman  plods  his  weary  way. 
Homeward  the  weary  ploughman  plods  his  way, 
The  ploughman,  weary,  his  way  homeward  plods, 
The  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  weary  way, 
The  ploughman  plods  his  weary  homeward  way, 
Weary  the  ploughman  his  way  homeward  plods, 
Weary  his  homeward  way  the  ploughman  plods. 
My  '•  Uncle"— Cincinnati  Enquirer 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF   LIFIi — OPINIONS  OF  THE  THINKERS* 


Lobstein  :  Charity  is  not  an  action  ;  it  is  life. 
Luther  :  To  do  so  no  more  is  the  truest  repentance. 
Magoon  :  Truth  is  like  a  torch  ;  when  shaken  it  shines. 
Landor :  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  vita]  air  in  loving  words. 
Bartol :  Character  is  a  diamond  that   scratches  every 
other  stone. 

Bonnard  :  Silence  is  the  wit  of  fools  and  one  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  wise. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  :  All  is  not  lost  when  anything  goes 
contrary  to  you. 

Diderot :  Few  persons  live  to-day,  but  are  preparing  to 
do  so  to-morrow. 

Epir.tctus :  What  we  ought  not  to  do.  we  should  not 
ever  think  of  doing. 

Lesiing  :  A  single  grateful  thought  toward  heaven  is  the 
most  effective  prayer. 

Geo.  Macdonald  :  Some  people  only  understand  enough 
of  a  truth  to  reject  it. 

Countess  de  Gasparin  :  The  saddest  thing  under  the  sky 
is  a  soul  incapable  of  sadness. 

Schiller  :  A  merely  fallen  enemy  may  rise  again,  but  the 
reconciled  one  is  truly  vanquished. 

Felthan  :  Comparison,  more  than  reality,  makes  men 
happy,  and  can  make  them  wretched. 

Froude  :  You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  character  ;  you 
must  hammer  and  forge  yourself  one. 

Matthew  Henry  :  No  great  characters  are  formed  in  this 
world  without  suffering  and  self-denial. 

Colton  :  Men  will  wrangle  for  religion,  write  for  it,  fight 
for  it,  die  for  it ;  anything  but  live  for  it. 

Lord  Brcvillc  :  As  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  be- 
fore God,  so  does  politeness  before  men. 

George  Eliot :  It  is  not  true  that  love  makes  all  things 
easy  ;  it  makes  us  choose  what  is  difficult. 

Emerson  :  Nothing  is  so  indicative  of  deepest  culture 
as  a  tender  consideration  of  the  ignorant. 

Augustine  :  Faith  is  to  believe  what  we  do  not  see;  and 
the  reward  of  faith  is  to  see  what  we  believe. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  :  It  is  folly  to  believe  that  one  can 
faithfully  love,  who  does  not  love  faithfulness. 

Crowell :  The  light  of  friendship  is  the  light  of  phos- 
phorus— seen  plainest  when  all  around  is  dark. 

Boicc :  The  greatest  events  of  an  age  are  its  best 
thoughts.    Thought  finds  its  way  into  action. 

L'Estrange  :  The  desire  of  more  and  more  rises  by  a 
natural  gradation  to  most,  and  after  that  to  all. 

Lamartinc :  It  is  admirable  to  die  the  victim  of  one's 
faith  ;  it  is  sad  to  die  the  dupe  of  one's  ambition. 

Guthrie  :  The  Christian  is  like  the  ripening  corn  ;  the 
riper  he  grows  the  more  lowly  he  bends  his  head. 

Margaret  Fuller  :  It  is  not  by  attending  to  our  friends  in 
our  way,  but  in  theirs,  that  we  can  really  avail  them. 

Lamb :  The  greatest  pleasure  I  know  is  to  do  a  good 
action  by  stealth,  and  have  it  found  out  by  accident. 

Prof.  Phelps  :  Conscience,  once  unbalanced  by  the  over- 
weight of  wrong,  tends  to  an  underestimate  of  wrong. 

Tatler :  The  balls  of  sight  are  so  formed  that  one  man's 
eyes  are  spectacles  to  another  to  read  his  heart  with. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  :  Reason  cannot  show  itself  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  cease  reasoning  on  things  above  reasoning. 

Mary  Lyon  :  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  I  fear  but 
that  1  shall  not  know  all  my  duty,  or  shall  fail  to  do  it 


•  Compiled  fur  CumM  l  iterature 


Vauvcnargues :  Great  men  begin  enterprises  because 
they  think  them  great  ;  fools  because  they  think  them  easy. 

Ruskin  :  Every  great  man  is  always  being  helped  by 
everybody,  for  his  gift  is  to  get  good  out  of  all  things  and 
all  persons. 

Tryon  Edwards  :  True  morality  is  but  the  face  of  relig- 
ion turned  toward  the  world,  as  in  piety  it  is  turned 
toward  God. 

Emanuel  Kant  :  1  know  of  two  beautiful  things :  The 
starry  heavens  above  my  head,  and  the  sense  of  duty 
within  my  heart. 

Wendell  Phillips :  Every  step  of  progress  which  the 
world  has  made  has  been  from  scaffold  to  scaffold,  and 
from  stake  to  stake. 

Mme.  de  Stael :  The  voice  of  conscience  is  so  delicate 
that  it  is  easy  to  stifle  it  ;  but  it  is  also  so  clear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  it. 

Dickens  :  Reflect  upon  your  present  blessings,  of  which 
every  man  has  many  ;  not  upon  your  past  misfortunes,  of 
which  all  men  have  some. 

Ray  :  Humility  in  man  consists',  not  in  denying  any  gift 
that  is  in  him,  but  a  just  valuation  of  it ;  rather  thinking 
too  meanly  than  too  highly. 

Fuller :  A  willful  falsehood  is  a  cripple,  not  able  to 
stand  by  itself  without  another  to  support  it.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  a  lie,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  only  one  lie. 

Alphonse  Karr :  Some  people  are  always  finding  fault 
with  nature  for  putting  thorns  on  roses.  I  always  thank 
her  for  having  put  roses  on  thorns. 

Spurgeon  :  The  greatest  works  have  been  done  by  the 
units,  and  I  would  rather  choose  the  solitary  hero  in  truth 
than  go  with  the  majority  to  do  the  evil. 

Bossuet :  Honor  is  like  the  eye  which  cannot  suffer  the 
least  impurity  without  damage  ;  it  is  a  precious  stone,  the 
price  of  which  is  lessened  by  the  least  flaw. 

Pascal  :  The  things  that  belong  to  men  must  be  under- 
stood in  order  that  they  may  be  loved.  Things  that  belong 
to  God  must  be  loved  in  order  to  be  understood. 

Max  Muller  :  There  may  be  times  when  silence  is  gold, 
and  speech  silver ;  but  there  are  times,  also,  when  silence 
is  death  and  speech  is  life — the  very  We  of  Pentecost. 

Carlyle  :  Love  is  not  altogether  a  delirium,  yet  it  has 
many  points  in  common  herewith.  I  call  it  rather  a  dis- 
cerning of  the  infinite  in  the  finite— of  the  ideal  made  real. 

Anon  :  God  makes  the  earth  bloom  with  roses  that  we 
may  not  be  discontented  with  our  sojourn  here  ;  makes  it 
bear  thorns  that  we  may  look  for  something  better  beyond. 

Kingsley  :  Do  to-day's  duty,  fight  to-day's  temptation  ; 
do  not  weaken  and  distract  yourself  by  looking  forward 
to  things  you  cannot  see,  and  could  not  understand. 

Baker  :  Truth  comes  to  us  from  the  past  as  gold  is 
washed  down  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  minute,  but 
precious  particles,  and  intermixed  with  infinite  alloy. 

Hugh  White  :  When  you  make  a  mistake,  don't  look 
hack  at  it  long.  Take  the  reason  of  the  thing  into  your 
mind,  and  then  look  forward.  Mistakes  arc  lessons  of 
wisdom.    The  past  cannot  be  changed. 

Southey:  Order  is  the  sanity  of  the  mind,  the  health  of 
the  body,  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  security  of  the  State. 
As  the  beams  to  a  house,  so  is  order  to  all  things. 

Persian  Proverb  :  The  diamond  fallen  into  the  dirt  is 
not  the  less  precious,  and  the  dust  raised  by  high  winds  to 
heaven  is  not  the  less  vile  and  distressing. 
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A  FEW  PARISIAN  BON  BONS— OLLENDORFF  METHOD* 


Scene  at  Station,  Journal  Arausant : 
Mr  and  Mrs  :  (quarreling  themselves  without  to  cease 
since  quitting  the  domicile  conjugal.) 

Mrs  :  "  Thou  hast  the  key  of  this  trunk  !  " 

Mr  :  "  I  her  have  not  !  " 

Mrs  :  "  I  tell  thee  that  thou  her  hast !  " 

Mr :  (with  violence)  "  I  tell  thee  that  I  her  have  not ! " 

Mrs :  "  Rake  thyself  to  see." 

Mr  :  "  It  is  useless  !  Rake  thou,  thyself ! " 

Mrs  :  "  Ah  !  What  life  !  " 

Mr  :  "  It  is  thou  that  shalt  her  have  forgotten  to  the 
house  !   Thou  of  such  dost  never  otherwise  !  " 

Mrs :  (in  re-swallowing  herself  of  rage)  "  It  is  thou, 
rather,  that  of  thyself  art  let  her  to  be  steal !    Imbecile  !  " 

Mr  :  (stupefied)  "  Madame  ! ! !  " 

Mrs  :  "  But  certainly — Imbecilt  /  '' 

(And  they  thus  continue  in  gesticulating  themselves  of 
the  most  beautiful). 

After  supper,  at  a  ball : 

He :  "  Elise,  I  do  really  adore  you.  When  I  look  at  you 
there  is  such  a  commotion  in  my  breast." 

She  :  "  And  in  mine,  too,  Henri  ;  it  must  be  the  lobster 
salad."    Wow  !    Wow  !  ! 

From  Gil  Bias  : 

One  us  writes  of  Laval  (Mayenne)  that  one  soldier 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Lightermans,  the  named  But- 
lot,  and  aged  of  twenty-three  years,  had  obtained  a  per- 
mission of  a  month  and  did  go  to  his  parents  at  Saint 
Susan.  Sick  and  feeble  of  spirit,  the  unhappy  said 
himself  bewitched  !  Having  learned  that  an  old  of  the 
Commune  of  Evron,  the  named  Baudoin,  aged  of  seventy- 
five  years,  was  only  capable  of  to  conjure  the  fate  and  of 
him  to  cure,  he  went  him  to  find.  Saturday  last,  Baudoin, 
desperated,  to  him  declared  his  impotency.  In  hearing 
the  which  the  unhappy  and  irresponsible  bewitched 
entered  into  fury,  and  drawing  a  knife  of  his  pocket, 
carried  many  blows  to  the  old  who  tumbled  dead.  The 
assassin  miserable  is  incarcerated  in  the  prison  Laval. 

From  La  Caricature  : 

Lady  of  the  Chateau  :  "  You  still  cough,  Father  Ghi- 
baudet  I  fear  that  you  do  not  wear  the  warm  flannels  I 
sent  you." 

Old  Peasant :  "  But  yes,  our  Lady  !  I  have  put  them 
on  every  Sunday  !  " 

Funeral  notice  from  the  Figaro  : 

We  have  already  noticed  the  death  of  M.  V  A  

doctor  principal  of  the  Army  of  retreat  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  who  has  succumbed  at  Paris  at  the  follow- 
ing of  a  long  malady.  He  was  promoted,  how  all  the 
world  knows,  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  the  thirty 

September  18         at  the  following  of  cares  devotcds  to 

the  woundeds  during  the  campaign  of  Prussia.  Now  is  he 
all  finished !  The  last  preparations  mades  in  view  of  the 
transport  of  the  rests  mortals  of  the  honorable  defunct 
have  been  concluded  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  house 
deathly.  The  casket  was  imported  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
men  from  the  house  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  where 
the  funeral  will  have  place  to-morrow.  The  burden 
melancholy  was  followed  by  the  family  who  made  himself 
into  a  procession  to  make  to  crash  the  heart ! 

•Tr»o»late<l  for  Current  Literature  by  Ballard  Craig. 
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From  the  Journal  Amusant : 

First  Peasant :  "  You  go  to  vaccinate  your  little  *" 

Second  Peasant :  "  But  yes !  " 

F.  P.:  "  You  have  much  wrong !  " 

S.  P.:  "For  why?" 

F.  P.:  "  There  was  my  cousin  who  has  made  to  vacci- 
nate the  hers — that  has  it  not  prevented  to  die  !  " 
S.  P.:  "Of  the  little  pox?" 

F.  P. :  "  But  no  !  He  has  himself  drowned  in  the  sea !  " 
From  the  Figaro : 

If  you  concern  yourself  little  about  the  solution  of 
problems  which  may  render  life  happy,  recent  inventions 
invite  your  attention  to  means  of  varying  your  pleasures 
after  death.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  recent  which  sug- 
gests liquefaction  as  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient 
post  mortem  condition.  A  man  of  medium  sire  may,  by 
this  interesting  process,  be  made  to  fill  a  quart  bottle — an 
economy  of  space  which  will  enable  the  sorrowful  survivor 
to  keep  his  dead  relatives  in  his  cellar !  But  let  us  pray 
for  careful  servants !  Fancy  the  chill  which  would  de- 
scend upon  a  dinner  party  should  the  butler  accidentally 
place  before  us  in  lieu  of  chambertin,  Bottled  Aunt !  ! ! 

From  Le  Petit  Journal : 

Young  elegant :  "  How  makest  thou,  thus  for  thyself,  to 
obey  thee,  thy  dog  ? " 

Young  Peasant :  "  Ah  that !    I  to  him  speak." 

" Young  Elegant :  "And  he  thee  comprehends ? " 

Young  Peasant :  "  By  Blue  !  And  when  one  you  speaks 
is  it  that  you  comprehend  one  not  ? " 

From  the  Etats-Unis : 

A  child  has  been  sent  to  congratulate  his  grandmother 
on  her  birthday.  "  Grandmamma  !  "  he  exclaims,  "  may 
you  live  until  the  end  of  your  days ! "  "  Alas  !  "  replies 
the  old  woman  resignedly,  "  at  my  age,  I  can  scarcely 
expect  to  live  as  long  as  that." 

From  the  Courier  : 

Where  shall  they  stop  themselves  the  Inventors  ? 

Of  them  here  signals  one  who  proposes  of  to  place  the 
chair  of  each  one  of  the  spectators  in  the  theaters  on  a 
trap  disposed  of  such  sort  that  of  touching  a  single  button 
the  occupant  may  himself  in  determining  of  the  opening 
disappear  himself  into  the  under  cellar.  He  esteems  that 
in  case  of  fire,  the  safety  would  be  thus  assured.  In  all 
cases,  this  happy  innovation  will  permit  to  the  moments 
of  boredom  some  littles  distractions  enough  pleasings ! 
How  of  many  pleasures  quiets  shall  be  this  assuredly  the 
most  delicate  and  the  most  sweet ! 

Local  item  from  the  Figaro  : 

"  Always  the  imprudences !  Mr.  Millet  (Adolphus),  aged 
of  twenty-four  years,  preparer  of  chemistry,  re-entering 
yesterday  night  at  eleven  hours  at  his  domicile,  street  Lin- 
naeus, 36  twice  (36,  bis)  essayed  to  open  the  door  of  his 
lodgment  situated  at  the  fifth  stage,  but  could  not  come 
to  an  end  of  it.  Then,  with  the  presumption  which 
gives  the  address  he  imagined  to  escalade  the  window,  and 
to  penetrate  thus  in  his  lodgment  Unhappily  for  him, 
he  lost  the  equilibrium,  and  fell  from  the  fifth  stage  on  a 
glazing  situated  at  the  height  of  the  first  When  we 
raised  him  he  was  evanished,  and  carried  at  the  head  a 
wound  grave  enough  to  exact  his  transport  immediate  to 
the  Hospital  of  the  Pity." 
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The  Future— Court landt  Palmer 
Read  at  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  Ik 
Oh  !  what  has  the  future  in  store  for  me. 

The  luture  so  dark  and  deep  ? 
What  meanings  inhabit  its  mystery  ? 
What  sounds  doth  its  silence  keep  ? 

How  long  shall  my  heart  its  heart-beats  tell  ? 

Shall  my  days  my  dreams  destroy  ? 
Shall  seasons  of  peace  my  sorrows  quell. 

Or  shall  sorrows  conquer  joy  ? 

And  what  of  the  future,  with  this  life  o'er? 

Shall  I  laugh,  or  shall  I  weep  ? 
Is  death  but  to  open  a  heavenly  door, 

Or  is  it  eternal  sleep  ? 

I  cannot  answer.    In  rain  I  try 

The  things  of  time  to  foresee  ; 
What  folly,  then,  to  prophesy 

The  events  of  eternity  ? 

But  of  one  thing,  at  least,  midst  all  I  am  sure, 
The  one  thing  that's  constant  in  change. 

That  matter  and  force  must  forever  endure 
In  their  limitless,  endless  range. 

And  further,  of  this  I  am  certain,  too, 

That  the  chiefest  thing  on  earth — 
Which  shall  rule  in  the  race  while  the  true  is  the 

Is  the  might  of  human  worth.  ; 

In  the  spirit  of  man  lies  the  spirit  of  good  ; 

In  his  soul  do  the  seraphim  ring  ; 
In  the  mind  of  man  lies  the  masterhood  ; 

Humanity  is  king. 

And  when  to  a  sense  of  the  infinite  All 

The  spirit  of  man  is  allied 
In  a  noble  intent,  then,  whatever  befall. 

His  fate  to  the  Highest  is  tied. 

Kate— The  United  Irishman. 
Yes,  that's  her  picture  ! 
She  was — say  forty. 
Winning  ?    Yes,  as  a  girl  of  twenty. 
We  met  under  the  shadow  of  a  palace. 
Pretty  ?   More  than  pretty,  and  all  women. 
Eyes  ?    Yes,  as  black  as  Geopatra's. 
She  said  the  fire  would  never  die. 
That  black  eyes  meant  lasting  love. 
Humph  !    Poke  the  fire,  old  man. 
Manner  and  form  ? 
She  was  just  splendid- 
Willowy  and  graceful  as  a  fawn. 
It  was  a  dream. 
Such  as  ardents  always  have. 
Yes,  we  met  again  in  our  own  land. 
Was  it  a  quarrel  ?   No : 
Loving  more  than  ever,  she  said. 
Under  great  oaks 

That  grew  amid  the  fragrance  of  rare  flowers, 

In  the  twilight  we  parted  for  a  time, 

As  I  went  down  the  dusty  road, 

She  sang,  "  Good-bye,  Sweetheart," 

The  song  was  balm  to  me, 

I  thought  it  told  her  love— but  she  meant  iL 

No,  some  one  else  has  her  love, 

Will  we  meet  again  ?  Perhaps. 

In  the  Persian,  Kate  means  wayward. 

And  in  this  she  was  a  true  Persian. 

Do  1  love  her  ?   What  a  question  ! 

Good-night,  old  boy— 

I  say,  Bob ! 

Do  we  say  tender  things  of  those  we  hate  ? 


Seng  of  the  Parachute-Pail  Malt  Gazette 

Addressed  to  Prof.  Baldwin,  now  performing  in  London,  but  appli- 
cable to  all  balloon  jumpers  in  this  country. 

I  can  sit  on  a  broncho's  hurricane  deck 

When  he  kicks  as  high  as  the  moon. 
But  darn  my  skin  if  you'll  get  me  in* 

To  an  untamed  Yankee  balloon. 
That  goes  like  a  Winchester  rifle  shot 
Up  toward  Heaven's  back  garden  plot. 

I  have  run  some  risks  on  the  wild  frontier. 
When  the  Reds  war  about  in  the  land, 

But  to  jump  in  the  air  from  away  up  thar 
Would  exhaust  my  supply  of  sand  ; 

You  bet  I'd  hang  on  to  that  old  balloon 

If  she  bumped  her  side  against  the  moon. 


Suppose  that  overgrown  parasol 

Should  happen  to  make  a  kick 
An'  fail  to  do  as  he  wanted  it  to. 

He'd  drop  to  earth  too  quick. 
And  would  sink  so  deep  that  his  friends,  nodoubt, 
Would  go  to  China  to  dig  him  out. 

I'm  kinder  glad  that  the  old  balloon 

Refused  to  straddle  the  cloud  : 
When  he  cut  her  away  he  meant  to  stay, 

Tho'  he  landed  to  fill  a  shroud  ; 
And  soon  or  late,  you  hear  me  toot. 
He'll  break  his  neck  from  that  parachute. 


back. 


And  if  I'm  around  when  the  corpse 
And  is  laid  in  the  last  low  bed. 

And  the  soft  winds  sigh  a  sweet  lullaby 
O'er  the  poor  balloon  is t's  head, 

I  hardly  think  it  'II  be  amiss 

To  write  him  an  epitaph  just  like  this  : 


"  Here  lies  the  body  of  one  who  flew 
Like  a  meteor  up  toward  heaven's  blue. 
And  then  with  a  reckless  sort  of  grace. 
Flew  just  as  fast  toward  the  other  place. 
Sometimes  t'ward  heaven,  sometimes  t'ward— well, 
He  changed  so  often  "lis  hard  to  tell 
Whether  upon  his  final  scoot 
He  works  a  balloon  or  a  parachute." 

Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan — R.  IV.  Gilder—  Critic 
Written  on  the  Death  of  i 


Quietly,  like  a  child 
That  sinks  in  slumber  mild. 
No  pain  or  troubled  thought  his  well-earned  peace  to 
Sank  into  endless  rest  our  thunderbolt  of  war. 

Though  his  the  power  to  smite. 

Quick  as  the  lightning's  light— 
His  single  arm  an  army,  and  his  name  a  host. 
Not  his  the  love  of  blood,  the  warrior's  cruel  boast. 


But  in  the  battle's  flame 

How  glorious  he  came  ! 
Even  like  a  white-combed  wave  that  breaks  and  tears  the  shore. 
While  wreck  lies  strewn  behind  and  terror  flies  before. 

Twas  he— his  voice,  his  might- 
Could  stay  the  panic  flight. 
Alone  shame  back  the  headlong,  many-leagued  retreat 
And  turn  to  evening  triumph  morning's  foul  defeat. 
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He  was  our  modern  Mars, 

Yet  firm  his  faith  that  wars 
Ere  long  would  cease  to  vex  the  sad,  ensanguined  earth. 
And  peace  forever  reign,  as  at  Christ's  holy  birth. 

Blest  land,  in  whose  dark  hour 

Doth  rise  to  mightiest  power 
No  d aider  of  the  sword  to  play  the  tyrant's  part, 
But  patriot-soldiers,  true  and  pure  and  high  of  heart ! 

Of  such  our  chief  of  all ; 

And  he  who  broke  the  wall 
Of  civil  strife  in  twain,  no  more  to  build  or  mend  ; 
And  he  who  hath  this  day  made  Death  his  faithful  friend. 

And  now  above  his  tomb 

From  out  the  eternal  gloom. 
"  Welcome,"  his  chieftain's  voice  sounds  o'er  the  cannon's  knell : 
And  of  the  three  one  only  stays  to  say  ••  Farewell  !  " 

After  the  Council— David  Cray— Buffalo  Courier 
The  fire  sinks  low,  the  drilling  smoke 

Dies  softly  in  the  autumn  hate, 
And  silent  are  the  tongues  that  spoke 

The  speech  of  other  days. 
Cone,  too,  the  dusky  ghosts  whose  feet 

But  now  yon  listening  thicket  stirred ; 
Unscared  within  its  covert  meet 

The  squirrel  and  the  bird. 

The  story  of  the  past  is  told, 

But  thou,  O  Valley,  sweet  and  lone ! 
Glen  of  the  Rainbow  !  thou  shall  hold 

Its  romance  as  thine  own. 
Thoughts  of  thine  ancient  forest  prime 

Shall  sometimes  haunt  their  summer  dreams. 
And  shape  to  low  poetic  rhyme 

The  music  of  thy  streams. 

When  Indian  summer  flings  her  cloak 

Of  brooding  azure  on  the  woods. 
The  pathos  of  a  vanished  folk 

Shall  tinge  thy  solitudes. 
The  blue  smoke  of  their  fires  once  more 

Far  o'er  the  hills  shall  seem  to  rise, 
And  sunset's  golden  clouds  restore 

The  red  man's  paradise. 

Strange  sounds  of  a  forgotten  tongue 

Shall  cling  to  many  a  crag  and  cave. 
In  wash  of  falling  waters  sung. 

Or  murmur  of  the  wave. 
And  oft  in  midmost  hush  of  night, 

Shrill  o'er  the  deep-mouthed  cataract's  roar, 
Shall  ring  the  war-cry  from  the  height 

That  woke  the  wilds  of  yore. 

Sweet  Vale  !  more  peaceful  bend  thy  skies. 

Thy  airs  are  fraught  with  rarer  balm  ; 
A  people's  busy  tumult  lies 

Hushed  in  the  sylvan  calm. 


Oh,  sweet  thy  peace  !  while  fancy  frames 

Soft  idyls  of  thy  dwellers  fled— 
They  loved  thee,  called  thee  gentle  names. 

In  the  long  summers  dead. 

Quenched  is  the  fire  :  the  drifting  smoke 

Has  vanished  in  the  autumn  haze  ; 
Gone,  too,  O  Vale  !  the  simple  folk 

Who  loved  thee  in  old  days. 
But  for  their  saljcs— their  lives  serene— 

Their  loves,  perchance,  as  sweet  .is  ours— 
Oh,  be  thy  woods  for  aye  more  green, 

And  fairer  bloom  thy  flowers  '. 

Grass  and  Roses —  fas.  F.  Clarke— Boston  Transcript 
1  looked  where  the  roses  were  blowing  ; 

They  stood  among  grasses  and  reeds  ; 
1  said,  "  Where  such  beauties  are  growing. 

Why  suffer  these  paltry  weeds  ?  " 

Weeping,  the  poor  things  faltered. 

••  Wc  have  neither  beauty  nor  bloom  ; 
We  are  grass  in  the  roses'  garden. 

But  our  Master  gives  us  this  room. 

"The  slaves  of  a  generous  Master. 
Borne  from  a  world  above, 
We  came  to  this  place  in  his  wisdom, 
Wc  stay  to  this  hour  from  his  love. 

*•  We  have  feed  his  humblest  creatures. 
We  have  served  him  truly  and  long; 
He  gave  no  grace  to  our  features. — 
We  have  neither  color  nor  song,— 

•'  Yet,  He  who  has  made  the  roses 
Placed  us  on  the  self-same  sod  ; 
He  knows  our  reasons  for  being. 
We  are  grass  in  the  garden  of  God." 

The  Bravest  of  Battles—  Joaquin  Miller 
The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought. 

Shall  I  tell  you  where,  and  when  ? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you'll  find  it  not ; 

'Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay.  not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot. 

With  sword  or  nobler  pen  ; 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought 

From  mouth  of  wonderful  men. 

it  deep  in  a  walled-up  woman's  heart— 
■  >f  woman  that  would  not  yield, 
Bu<  bravely,  silently  bore  her  part — 
Lo !  there  is  the  battle-field. 

No  marshaling  troop,  no  bivouac  song, 

No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave  ! 
But  oh,  these  battles  !  they  last  so  long — 

From  babyhood  to  the  grave  ! 


The  Divine  Poet—Chas.  J.  O'Matley— Boston  Pilot 
Whatever  lacks  purpose  is  evil,  a  pool  without  pebbles  breeds  slime  : 
Not  anyone  step  hath  chance  fashioned  on  the  infinite  stairway  of  time  ; 
Nor  ever  came  good  without  labor;  in  toil,  or  in  science  or  art ; 
It  must  be  brought  out  through  the  muscles,  born  out  of  the  soul  and  the  heart. 

Why  plough  in  the  stubble  with  ploughshares  ?  Why  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  grain  ? 
Ah,  since  all  of  His  gifts  must  be  toiled  for.  since  truth  is  not  born  without  pain  ! 
He  giveth  not  to  the  unworthy,  the  weak,  or  the  foolish  in  deeds ; 
Who  giveth  but  chaff  at  the  seed-time  shall  reap  but  a  harvest  of  weeds. 


As  the  pyramid  builded  of  vapor  is  blown  by  His  whirlwinds  to  naught. 
So  the  song  without  truth  is  forgotten  ;  His  poem  is  man  to  man's  thought. 
Whatever  is  strong  with  a  purpose,  in  humbleness  woven,  soul-pure. 
Is  known  lo  Ihe  Master  of  Singers.    He  toucheth  it,  saying.  "  Endure." 
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TURNING  THE  LEAVES— UNCONVENTIONAL  REVIEW 


Virginia  of  Virginia  is  by  far  the  best  piece  of  work 
Amelic  Rives  has  yet  done.  If  Mrs.  Chanlcr  would 
admit  to  herself  that  she  has  been  denied  the  gift  of 
imagination,  she  could  take  an  enviable  place  among  the 
realistic  writers  of  the  day.  She  at  times  writes  well  and 
with  facility,  when  she  eschews  verbal  oddities.  She  has 
the  power  of  reproducing  people  and  things  she  has  seen 
with  force  and  directness.  She  tells  a  story  clearly  and 
agreeably.  In  the  Old-English  talcs  the  poverty  of  plot  was 
so  great  that  the  few  incidents  were  strung  together  with 
long  paragraphs  of  quaint  words ;  but  in  Virginia  of  Vir- 
ginia no  such  device  was  necessary.  She  had  plenty  of  ma- 
terial in  her  own  home  and  in  the  people  about  her,  and  she 
made  admirable  use  of  it.  Virginia  of  Virginia  is  a  pleas- 
ant story-  It  roust  be  somewhat  mortifying  to  its  author 
to  know  that  booksellers  say.  "  O,  yes,  it  is  selling— owing 
to  the  Quick  or  the  Dead — that  has  given  people  an  inter- 
est in  her."  Or  can  it  be  that  she  wrote  her  inflammatory 
novel  to  that  end  ?  If  so  she  has  more  cleverness  than  we 
have  given  her  credit  for.  Am61ie  Rives  has  had  much 
the  same  experience  in  literature,  by  the  way,  as  Margaret 
Mather  has  had  on  the  stage.  Instead  of  being  made  to 
begin  low  in  the  ranks  and  work  herself  up  by  slow  and 
steadily  improving  gradations,  injudicious  friends  rushed 
her  at  once  into  a  "  star. "  The  consequence  is  that  all  the 
oddities  and  crudities  with  which  she  began  have  become 
mannerisms  and  are  likely  to  cling  to  her  as  long  as  she 
writes.  It  is  doubtful  now  if  she  can  ever  be  made  to 
realize  their  existence.  The  mere  fact  that  she  made  her 
debut  in  the  Atlantic  and  appeared  almost  immediately 
after  in  Harper's  won  her  such  fulsome  praise  that  she 
attributes  the  adverse  criticism  she  now  receives  to  "  re- 
action," instead  of  a  more  careful  attention  to  her  work, 
owing  to  her  increased  and  unenviable  notoriety. 

The  Princess  Daphne  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  coming  avalanche  of  theosophical  novels.  In 
itself  it  is  a  strong,  ingenious  and  interesting  book,  and  will 
probably  create  a  good  deal  of  comment — if  not  indigna- 
tion— in  theosophical  circles,  which  will  resent  having  some 
of  their  performances  laid  bare.  So  far  there  has  been  noth- 
ing done  like  it.  As  a  literary  work  it  will  not  take  any 
rank.  It  is  only  fairly  well  written  and  is  altogether  with- 
out originality  of  style — unless  wc  except  one  beautiful 
and  before  unknown  expression  :  "  She  had  given  him  her 
whole  soul  without  reserve."  Moreover  there  is  not  a  con- 
sistent character  in  the  book,  nor  is  the  motive  logically 
worked  out.  The  hero  is  represented  in  the  beginning  as 
a  noble  type  of  man  devoted  to  science ;  yet,  when  his 
spirit  takes  possession  of  Daphne,  he  makes  a  coarse  ani- 
mal of  her.  We  are  then  informed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  unprincipled  men  that  ever  lived.  The  sensuous, 
affectionate,  conscientious  little  medium  also  unexpectedly 
blossoms  out  into  an  all-round  villain,  and  the  other  charac- 
ters are  equally  agreeable  to  their  author's  whims.  For  all 
lovers  of  the  erotic  and  the  immoral  the  book  is  a  choice 
morsel,  but  it  must  be  said  that  this  part  of  the  story  is 
treated  with  considerable  delicacy. 

A  book  that  has  produced  a  sensation  in  England  is  St. 
Barnard's,  a  Romance  of  a  Medical  Student,  by  Esculapius 
Scalpel.  It  is  one  of  those  somewhat  dreary  works,  a 
novel  with  a  purpose,  and  is  designed  to  bring  before  a 
larger  circle  of  readers  than  those  reached  by  a  report  or  a 
blue  book  the  abuses  which  are  connected  with  hospital 


management  in  London.  As  might  be  supposed,  the 
author  attacks  vivisection,  and  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Crowe, 
the  lecturer  upon  physiology  and  pathology  at  St.  Bar- 
nard's, draws  a  picture  of  the  effect  upon  a  demonstrator 
of  constant  experiment  upon  helpless  animals.  Naturally 
in  such  a  task  he  is  forced  to  find  a  climax,  and  this  is 
reached  when  Mr.  Crowe  murders  his  wife  with  the  aid  of 
the  poison  of  mushrooms.  Through  it  all  the  logic  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  unsound,  and  the  effect  is  therefore  false. 
It  has  too  much  of  the  ring  of  the  melodrama,  is  too  much 
like  the  "penny  dreadful."  No  one  disputes  that  cruelty 
to  animals  should  be  as  far  as  possible  put  an  end  to,  yet 
to  cavil  at  vivisection  and  indorse  shooting  game  is  farcical. 
Of  course  the  author  draws  the  ideal  hospital  and  the  ideal 
physician.  The  latter  we  are  told  never  experiments 
pathologically  in  the  former,  although  he  is  at  all  times 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  real  pathological  discoveries 
made  at  St  Barnard  or  elsewhere.  A  well-drawn  picture 
of  the  wild  life  of  medical  students,  of  the  brutal  practical 
jokes  current  among  them  is  interesting,  and  the  author 
makes  a  strong  point  in  his  description  of  the  treatment  of 
patients  and  the  reasons  for  giving  liquors  or  wines  in 
quantity.  The  book  will  not  have  the  run  here  that  it  has 
in  England  for  obvious  causes.  People  in  this  country  are 
not  very  much  interested  in  what  goes  on  in  foreign  hos- 
pitals, and  as  book  buyers  as  a  rule  arc  not  those  who 
expect  ever  to  be  forced  to  go  to  hospitals  for  treatment, 
their  curiosity  will  not  be  great  enough  to  give  the  work 
much  of  a  sale.  At  the  same  time  St.  Barnard's  is  worth 
reading  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

A  strange  book  is  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm,  by 
Olive  Schrcincr,  whose  nom  de  plume  is  Ralph  Iron. 
Cupples  &  Hurd  have  announced  a  new  edition,  in  this 
country,  and  this  will  give  a  chance  to  American  readers 
to  study  one  of  the  queerest,  most  eerie  stories  that  has 
been  written  in  many  years.  The  book  is  about  five  years 
old,  and  although  when  it  was  first  published  in  England  it 
attracted  but  little  attention,  it  has  made  its  way  steadily 
although  slowly.  There  is  no  plot  in  the  story.  It  is  the 
life  of  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls,  upon  a  farm  in 
the  Transvaal.  The  old  Dutch  woman,  the  German  over- 
seer, and  the  Dutch  people  at  the  wedding  are  all  well 
drawn.  The  three  children  grow  up  and  form  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  the  book.  Waldo,  the  boy,  is  morbid 
to  the  last  degree,  yet  had  he  had  a  chance,  had  he  been 
given  different  surroundings,  he  would  have  done  good 
work  in  the  world.  Lyndall,  with  her  aspirations,  which 
are  so  pitifully  wretched,  has  a  strange  power  over  the 
reader.  The  author  seems  to  be  overwhelmed  by  those 
questions  of  life  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  answered 
by  each  one  of  us.  Her  sympathy  with  those  who  hold 
still  to  beliefs  she  has  long  abandoned  is  not  more  marked 
than  her  scorn  for  the  beliefs  themselves.  Her  protests 
against  the  cruelty  of  life  are  bitter,  she  strikes  fiercely  at 
conventionality  and  custom  as  she  would  at  a  wild  beast. 
There  is  something  personal  in  the  fight,  something  of 
hatred  as  for  a  human  oppressor.  In  this  lies  the  power 
of  the  book.  While  reading  it  you  can  almost  believe  that 
it  is  Lyndall  who  speaks  to  you.  Waldo,  the  boy,  simply 
bows  his  head  and  endures ;  Lyndall,  the  girl,  strikes  out, 
fights,  is  beaten  back,  and  again  comes  to  the  front  only 
to  be  defeated  in  the  end.  The  conventions  she  defied 
proved  too  strong  for  her  and  were  pitiless  in  their  strength. 
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It  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  not  once  but  many 
times,  for  although  unutterably  sad,  it  is  wonderfully 
strong.  Two  of  the  strongest  chapters  of  this  peculiar 
book  will  be  found  on  |>ages  218  and  219. 

Mr.  George  Moore's  queer  book,  "Confessions  of  a 
Young  Man,"  has  reached  this  country  in  the  second  edi- 
tion, the  first  having  been  exhausted.  It  is  very  amusing, 
being  written  with  an  openness  which  is  rare.  Mr.  Moore, 
like  all  young  men,  has  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  he  has 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  so.  In  fact  he  seems 
to  take  a  cynical  delight  in  making  himself  out  to  have 
been  a  greater  fool  than  he  really  was.  Some  one  has  said 
that  the  subtlest  form  of  self-praise  is  to  accuse  one's  self 
of  folly  in  the  past,  because  such  a  charge  necessarily  in- 
volves the  corollary  of  greater  wisdom  in  the  present  Mr. 
Moore  seems  to  understand  and,  we  may  say,  enjoy  this 
form  of  adulation  of  himself.  For  he  is  nothing  if  not 
conceited.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  of  the  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances whom  he  mentions  for  whom  he  did  not  enter- 
tain a  profound  contempt,  feeling  himself  to  be  more 
clever.  He  tells  you  so  with  delicious  frankness.  It  is 
new  in  English  literature  for  a  man  of  brains  to  hold  him- 
self up  as  his  own  "  awful  example,"  and  to  strut  across 
the  stage,  posturing  the  while,  for  the  benefit  of  his  audi- 
ence- As  Mr.  Moore  is  a  man  of  brains  he  makes  his  show 
very  funny,  and  one  laughs  heartily  while  wondering  at 
the  oild  taste  of  the  performer.  In  spite  of  his  confessions 
Mr.  Moore  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  wicked. 
He  has  led  a  Bohemian  kind  of  life  and  has  tasted  its 
pleasures  a  little  more  perhaps  than  others,  because  he  has 
had  more  money.  Many  others  have  done  better  than  he, 
but  have  not  thought  their  adventures  worthy  of  the  tell- 
ing. If  it  would  be  any  consolation  to  him,  some  one 
might  pat  him  on  the  back  and  tell  him  that  he  is  not  after 
all  so  heavily  weighed  down  by  crime  ;  perhaps  he  has  hon- 
estly tried  and  has  failed  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

Some  of  Moore's  remarks  savor  of  the  satirically  absurd. 
This  for  example  :  "  In  England  as  in  France  those  who 
loved  literature  the  most  purely,  who  were  the  least  mer- 
cenary in  their  love,  were  marked  out  for  persecution,  and 
all  three  were  driven  into  exile — Byron,  Shelley  and  George 
Moore."  Mr.  Moore  has  a  perfect  right  to  place  his  "A 
Mummer's  Wife"  or  "  Pamell  and  His  Island"  in  the 
same  category  as  the  works  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  but  if  he 
does  so,  while  he  may  be  of  those  who  love  "  literature  the 
most  purely,"  he  certainly  is  not  one  who  appreciates  it 
the  most  thoroughly.  His  admiration  of  himself  is  a  mag- 
nifying glass  which  when  turned  upon  his  own  work  de- 
stroys his  sense  of  proportion.  In  his  criticism  of  others, 
he  seems  to  have  but  one  rule.  In  proportion  to  a  man's 
success  is  his  inability  to  write  well.  Tried  by  this,  Black- 
more,  Bcsant,  George  Meredith,  Hardy  and  Rider  Hag- 
gard, to  mention  a  few  of  those  he  criticises,  should  be 
silenced  by  law  in  the  interests  of  art  What  Mr.  Moore 
does  not  seem  to  understand  is  that  in  the  world  of  readers 
there  arc  many  tastes,  all  of  which  have  an  equal  right  to 
be  pleased.  Because  he  revolts  against  what  he  calls  "  the 
rule  of  the  Villa,"  by  which  he  means  conventional  English 
thought,  is  no  reason  why  his  art  is  alone  worthy.  He  has 
a  perfect  right  to  do  as  he  has  done,  and  doubtless  the 
many  readers  whom  he  has  delighted  by  his  clever  pen 
have  as  perfect  a  right  to  enjoy  his  books.  But  others 
also  have  their  rights.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  for  the 
members  of  a  certain  school  to  preach  that  they  alone  hold 
the  key  to  the  shrine  of  art.  If  they  seriously  believe  this, 
it  does  no  one  any  harm.  But  to  vary  the  image,  art  is  a 
jewel  with  many  facets,  each  of  which  reflects  a  different 


color,  and  no  one  school  and  no  one  writer  is  the  owner  of 
all.  In  spite  of  all  this,  or  possibly  as  the  result  of  it, 
Mr.  Moore's  confessions  will  be  found  breezy  reading. 
They  arc  amusing,  bright,  humorous  and  clever.  On 
page  208  a  haphazard  digest  of  the  book  will  be  found. 

That  strange  woman,  Madame  Blavatsky,  has  announced 
the  publication  in  England  some  time  in  October  of  a  new- 
work  to  be  called  "The  Secret  Doctrine,  the  Synthesis  of 
Science,  Religion  and  Philosophy."  From  the  publisher's 
announcement  the  following  paragraphs  may  be  quoted  as 
showing  the  scope  and  object  of  the  work.  "  In  all  ages 
and  in  all  lands  the  belief  has  existed  that  a  divine  degree 
of  knowledge  is  possible  to  human  beings  under  certain 
conditions.  *  *  *  The  purpose  of  this  present  work, 
then,  is  to  lay  before  the  thinking  world  so  much  of 
this '  Hidden  Wisdom '  as  it  is  thought  expedient  to  make 
kaown  at  present  to  men  in  general."  There  is  no  need 
to  more  than  name  Madame  Blavatsky  to  recall  to  one's 
mind  the  strange  claims  made  for  her  by  her  followers  and 
the  fierce  denunciations  or  contemptuous  scorn  which  she- 
excited  in  those  who  did  not  believe  in  her.  Her  "  Isis 
Unveiled."  a  work  of  great  length,  in  which  the  strangest 
beliefs  stand  side  by  side  with  bits  of  history,  alleged  sci- 
ence, or  the  dreams  of  mystics,  fell  upon  the  reading  world 
rather  heavily.  It  is  a  work  in  which  anything  and  every- 
thing is  lumped  together  in  a  way  which  suggests  a  literary 
olla-podrida.  To  the  thcosophists,  or  those  who  call  them- 
selves such,  the  Secret  Doctrine  will  be  of  great  interest, 
but  to  the  reading  world  in  general  it  will  be  "  stuff." 

The  memoirs  of  General  Sheridan  arc  announced  for 
December  :st.  They  will  appear  in  two  volumes  of 
500  pages  each,  and  will  contain  the  full  story  of  "  Little 
Phil's"  life.  They  will  be  interesting.  Around  no  one 
of  the  generals  who  became  famous  in  the  civil  war  did 
romance  find  a  place  more  than  with  Sheridan.  His 
great  ride  to  Winchester,  his  "  Turn  the  other  way,  boys, 
turn  the  other  way,  we're  going  back  ! "  is  a  stirring  scene 
in  American  history.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he 
filled  an  unique  position  with  the  German  army,  that  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  generals  critically  watching 
the  work  of  others.  These  memoirs  have  been  written  by 
himself,  and  fortunately  his  work  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
General  Grant,  interrupted  by  illness.  They  will  form, 
when  added  to  the  works  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  a  war 
library  by  the  three  great  Union  leaders  which  will  be  of 
the  utmost  value  to  rising  generations. 

Belford,  Clark  &  Co.  have  announced  a  new  edition  of 
the  Anatomy  of  Negation,  by  Edgar  Saltus.  The  work 
was  first  published  by  Williams  &  Norgatc,  of  London, 
about  three  years  ago,  and  in  the  English  edition  forms  a 
duodecimo  of  264  pages.  It  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Saltus  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  a  small  volume 
the  gist  of  the  teaching  of  those  who  among  the  thinkers  of 
the  world  have  preached  that  after  death  there  is  nothing. 
Beginning  with  Kapila,  the  Indian  Sage  who  first — so  far  as 
human  records  go — taught  that  with  death  comes  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  individual,  the  author  mentions  Buddha, 
Laon-tzc,  Diagoras,  Democritus,  Pyrrho,  Epicurus,  Lucre- 
tius, Erasmus,  Charron,  Spinoza,  Hobbcs,  Lamctrrie, 
Diderot,  Marechal,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Comte, 
and  Van  Hartmann,  all  of  whom  preached  one  form  or 
other  of  negation.  Mr.  Saltus  has  given  a  very  lucid  view 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  various  schools,  and  his  book  as  a 
work  of  reference  is  not  without  its  value.  It  is  well  written, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  pessimism  inseparable  from  the  sub- 
ject would  be  pleasant  reading.    As  it  is,  it  is  little  more 
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than  a  hand-book  upon  the  subject,  for  the  limits  of 
space  have  pressed  home  upon  the  writer  and  he  is  unable 
to  discuss  any  of  the  theories  which  he  repeats.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  even  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Saltus'  brains  as- 
sumes such  a  profoundly  pessimistic  attidude  as  he  has 
taken  in  his  work,  he  would  be  able,  did  he  so  elect,  to  com- 
ment upon  the  theories  of  others  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  instructive.  If  one  wishes  to  read  a  digest  of  the 
views  of  men,  whom  all  must  concede  to  have  been  great 
thinkers,  upon  the  hereafter,  or  rather,  upon  the  nothing- 
ness after  the  death  of  the  body ;  he  can  not  do  better 
than  read  the  Anatomy  of  Negation. 

As  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  book,  a  word  may  be 
said.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of  our  senses  goes,  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  there  is  any  future  life.  No  dis- 
section has  laid  bare  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
absolutely  without  any  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  vari- 
ous theories  which  have  been  advanced  by  the  thinkers 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Saltus  all  proceed  from  one  of  two 
standpoints,  the  reasoning  faculty  of  the  individual  and  the 
lack  of  proof  that  he  is  wrong.  It  is  possible  to  compare 
this  with  the  logic  of  an  animal ;  as  electricity  is  unthink- 
able to  the  dog,  it  does  not  exist  for  him.  In  point  of  fact, 
what  happens  after  death  we  do  not  know.  The  revela- 
tions of  men  who  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  founded  religions,  arc  the  statements  of  those 
men.  The  so-called  proof  which  is  adduced  to  establish 
these  revelations  does  not  exist  except  for  those  by  whom 
the  revelations  are  accepted.  Theories  of  negation  are 
certainly  entitled  to  no  more  respect  than  theories  of  reve- 
lation. It  is  possible  that  in  time  new  facts  may  be  dis- 
covered which  will  prove  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death.  That  existence  is  firmly  believed  in  by  a  very  large 
number  of  people,  and  their  belief  should  be  honored  be- 
cause it  is  their  belief.  There  is  one  noticeable  difference 
between  the  views  of  a  disciple  of  negation  and  a  believer. 
The  latter  founds  his  belief  upon  an  alleged  revelation,  and 
he  brings  to  support  it  an  enormous  amount  of  testimony, 
which  is  satisfactory,  at  least  to  him.  The  former  begins 
by  denying  all  this  proof,  as  well  as  the  revelation,  and  he 
offers  in  its  place  nothing.  He  appeals  to  nothing  to  prove 
his  position  except  his  own  disbelief  in  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  possible  to  believe  that  he  is  mistaken. 
After  all  the  discussion  is  a  threshing  of  chaff.  The  belief 
or  disbelief  of  an  individual  is  purely  personal  to  him  and 
is  the  result  of  his  own  unconscious  mental  operations. 
Were  a  choice  offered,  he  would  be  a  fool  who  did  not  take 
an  optimistic  view  of  life  rather  than  lose  himself  in  the 
dead  bogs  of  a  hopeless  and  uncomfortable  pessimism. 

Glimpses  of  Old  English  Homes,  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Balch,  published  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  have 
been  such  a  success  that  Macmtllan  and  Co.  announce  a 
second  series  of  them.  Some  of  those  which  have  already 
appeared  are  E ridge  Castle,  the  home  of  the  Marquis  of 
Abergavenny  ;  Arundel  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  ;  Hinchingbrooke,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich and  Penhurst,  the  home  of  Lord  De  L'Isle  and  Dud- 
ley. The  articles  are  full  of  interest,  for  the  places  which 
axe  described  arc  so  associated  with  the  history  of  England 
that  every  page  contains  some  tradition  or  anecdote  of  men 
and  women  who  have  written  their  names  high  on  the  roll 
of  fame.  Many  of  the  engravings  are  of  portraits  which 
have  never  before  been  copied,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
being  of  a  picture  at  Penhurst  of  Philip  and  Robert  Sidney 
when  they  were  boys.  The  articles  themselves  contain 
legends,  bits  of  poetry,  anecdotes,  and  family  history  in 
connection  with  full  descriptions  of  the  houses.    They  are 


written  in  a  pleasant,  chatty  style,  and  bring  the  places 
vividly  before  the  reader.  The  second  series  of  six  will  be 
begun  before  long,  and  when  finished,  the  twelve  will  be  re- 
published in  book  form. 

"  The  literary  sensation  of  Paris,"  says  the  correspondent 
of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  "  is  the  series  of  articles  on  The 
Physiology  of  Love,  by  Paul  Rourget,  in  La  Vie  Parisienne. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the  old  love  only  distantly  related 
to  the  new.  Starting  from  the  idea  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  love,  but  only  lovers,  he  says  that  true  men  are 
beloved  from  15  like  chcrubims,  up  to  50  and  even  60. 
True,  he  has  to  go  back  to  Lauzun  and  Richelieu  to  find 
them,  and  the  false  lover  he  seeks  in  the  personality  of  the 
dniggist  Auber  and  Pranzini.  The  most  eloquent  tirade 
of  the  first  chapter  is  given  to  the  assassin,  in  whom  Bour- 
get  finds  the  love  of  the  hero  of  startling  fascination.  He 
mourns  his  loss,  in  the  interest  of  his  theory  of  course,  with 
a  fervor  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Bourget  goes  even 
further  ;  he  makes  a  curious  classification  of  men  from  the 
grave  magistrate  to  the  kings  and  emperors,  taking  up 
painters,  musicians,  actors,  clerks,  and  literary  stars. 
Newspaper  men  should  be  thankful,  for  they  rank  very  high 
in  the  Don  Juan's  estimation.  There  is  to  be  a  chapter  on 
flirtation.  The  book  is  full  of  axioms  a  la  Rochefoucauld, 
which  will  perforce  pass  into  daily  Parisian  quotations, 
such  as  '  Happiness  that  has  once  been  touched  by  jeal- 
ousy is  like  a  pretty  face  blanched  by  the  small-pox,  how- 
ever slightly  it  remains  marked,'  and  another,  that  '  Life 
resembles  a  volume  of  Labiche  intermingled  with  Shake- 
speare.' M.  Bourget  is  a  marvelous  word  painter,  and  his 
description  of  the  Latin  Quarter  in  his  student  days  is  de- 
lightful. He  anathematizes  schools  and  colleges,  and  even 
in  the  crude  portions  of  his  chapters  his  language  is  chaste 
and  the  situation  is  saved  with  true  Parisian  delicacy.  The 
signature  is  the  nom  dc  plume  of  Claude  Larcher." 

One  of  the  interesting  books  of  September  will  be  the 
romantic  novel,  What  Dreams  May  Come,  the  first  work 
of  a  California  authoress,  who  disguises  herself  with  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Frank  Lin.  This  signature  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  lady's  middle  name,  she  being  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  famous  old  Philadelphia  statesman  and 
printer.  The  advance  sheets  of  the  book  have  not  reached 
us,  and  the  only  indication  of  its  merits  is  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  read  the  book  are  enthusiastic  over  it 
Professional  readers  give  it  a  strong  opinion.  The  book  is 
promised  for  the  first  of  the  month. 

A  Devil  of  a  Trip,  by  J.  Annoy  Knox,  of  Texas 
Sittings,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  the  National 
Literary  Bureau.  It  is  an  account  of  the  yachting  trip 
which  Col.  Knox  took  in  company  with  Adirondack  Mur- 
ray, and  is  reprinted  from  the  letters  furnished  by  him  to 
several  newspapers.  Starting  at  Lake  Champlain,  the  voy- 
agers made  their  way  to  Tadonsac  and  the  Saguenay,  to 
Gaspe,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  down 
the  coast  to  Boston.  They  had  some  fun  and  experienced 
many  hardships,  all  of  which  are  graphically  set  forth. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  Worth.  Over  26,000  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  ordered  in  advance. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Jordan,  who  planned  and  originated  "  Book 
Chat,"  and  for  two  years  was  its  editor,  is  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  Current  Literature.  The  book  index, 
magazine  reference,  book  chat  and  magazine  gossip  under 
his  charge  will  be  kept  bright,  complete  and  up  to  date. 

For  additional  information  of  Current  Literature  see  l>ook 
index  and  magazine  reference  for  the  month  of  September. 
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The  Elect  Lady — George  MacDonald— N.  Y.,  Appleton— Town  and  Country  Library   75 

Uncle  Pierce — Charles  Blathcrwick— N.  Y.,  Longmans.   1  50 

What  Dreams  may  Come — Frank  Lin— Belford,  Clarke  &  Co — Paper  50  cts.  cloth   1  00 

Will— Georges  Ohnet— N.  Y.,  Brentano's,  Importers— Translation  of  Volonte   a  40 

Historical  and  Statistical 

Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War— Parts  21-22— N.  Y.,  Century  Co  Each  50 

Cxsar's  Army — Harry  P.  Judson — Boston,  Ginn— Roman  military  life  of  the  Republic   1  10 

Fifty  Years  Ago — Walter  Besant— N.  Y.,  Harper — Profusely  illustrated  with  quaint  cuts.   2  50 

History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny— T.  R.  E.  Holmes — N.  Y.,  Brentano's,  Importers — Revised  edition  with  maps  3  00 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages — E.  Emerton — Boston,  Ginn   1  25 

Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy — Col.  G.  B.  Malleson — N.  Y-,  Brentano's,  Importers — With  maps  and  portraits   a  40 

The  Land  of  the  Pueblos— Susan  E.  Wallace— N.  Y.,  Alden   75 

The  Story  of  Media,  Babylon  and  Persia— Mme.  Z.  A.  Ragorin — N.  Y.,  Putnams   1  50 

Law  and  Legal  Reference 

A  Sketch  of  the  Germanic  Constitution— Samuel  Epcs  Turner— N.  Y.,  Putnams   1  25 

Newspaper  Libel :  A  Handbook  for  the  Press— Samuel  Merrill— Boston,  Ticknor   2  00 

Literary  Criticism 

Confessions  of  a  Young  Man— George  Moore — N.  Y.,  Brentano's.— Paper,  50  cts  cloth    1  00 

English  Writers — Vol.  3 — Henry  Morley — N.  Y.,  Cassell   r  50 

Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse— Sir  George  Webbe  Dasent — N.  Y.,  Brentano's,  Importers   4  20 

Studies  in  Criticism— Florence  Trail— N.  Y.,  Worthington  Co   1  50 

Miscellaneous  Essays 

Lamartinc's  Meditations — Edited  by  Geo.  O.  Curme — Boston,  Heath  Co.—  With  biographic  sketch   75 

Nobody  Knows — A  Nobody— N.  Y.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls— Sketches  of  workers  in  every  day  life   1  25 

Natural  History 

American  Game  Birds :  Names  and  Portraits  of  Birds  which  Interest  Gunners — Gurdon  TrumbaU — N.  Y.,  Harper  2  50 

The  Animal  Life  of  Our  Sea-Shore— Angelo  Hcilprin— Philadelphia,  Lippincott  Co   50 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

A  Sea  Change ;  or.  Love's  Stowaway :  A  Lyricated  Farce— W.  D.  Howells— Boston,  Ticknor   1  00 

E16n  Music  :  An  Anthology  of  Fairy  Poetry— Edited  by  A.  E.  Waite— N.  Y.,  Whittaker   50 

Religious  and  Philosophical 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion — G  P.  Tiele— N.  Y.,  Brentano's,  Importers — TrObner's  Oriental  Series   3  00 

Principles  of  Economic  Philosophy— Van  Buren  Denslow— N.  Y.,  Cassell   3  50 

Religious  Life  in  Scotland — Prof.  Lindsay — N.  Y.,  Nelson   1  25 

The  Unity  of  Truth  in  Christianity  and  Evolution — Rev.  J.  Max  Hark — N.  Y.,  Alden   80 

Scientific  and  Educational 

Anesthetics,  their  Uses  and  Administration — D.  W.  Buxton — Philadelphia,  Blakiston   1  25 

Bench  Work  in  Wood— W.  F.  M.  Goss— N.  Y.,  Ginn — A  course  of  study  and  practice   75 

Chemical  Analysis  of  Iron— Andrew  Alex.  Blair— Lippincott  Co.— Complete  account  of  all  methods    4  00 

Elementary  Microscopical  Manipulation — T.  Charters  White — N.  Y.,  Brentano's,  Importers   1  00 

Entomology  for  Beginners — A.  S.  Packard — N.  Y.,  Henry  Holt  &  Co   1  40 

My  Microscope  :  A  Quckett  Club-Man — N.  Y.,  Brentano's,  Importers   60 

Sound.  Light  and  Heat— Mark  R.  Wright— N.  Y.,  Longmans    1  05 

Social  and  Economic 

How  they  Lived  in  Hampton— Edw.  E.  Hale— Boston,  Stillman,  Smith  &  Co.— A  study  of  practical  Christianity  1  00 

Industrial  Liberty— John  M.  Bonham— N.  Y.,  Putnams   1  73 

Travel  and  Adventure 

India,  Pictorial  and  Descriptive— By  Author  of  "  The  Mediterranean  "— N.  Y.,  Nelson   4  00 

Mexico  :  Political,  Progressive— M.  E.  Blake  and  M.  F.  Sullivan — Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard.   1  25 


•  The  Idea  of  this  department  is  to  give  a  reference  list  of  the  most  desirable  books  of  the  month  for  information  to  general  readers. 
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Art: 

Boston  Painters  and  Paintings  :  W.  II.  Dowries  :  Atlantic 
Michael  Angclo :  W.  W.  Story  :  'Blackwood's. 
Old  Satsuma  :  Edw.  Sylvester  Morse  :  Harper's. 
The  New  Gallery  of  Tapestries  at  Florence  :  Harper*. 
To  a  Young  Art  Student  :  R.  L.  Stevenson  :  Scribner's. 
Biography : 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Late  Emperor  :  'Sunday  Magazine. 
A  Russian  Bear  (Ivan  IV.):  J.  A.  Farrer  :  'Gentleman's. 
A  Visit  to  President  Brand  :  J.  E.  C.  Bodley  :  'Fortnightly. 
Carl  Fricdrich  Gauss  :  Popular  Science. 
Daniel  Drawbaugh  :  H.  C.  Merwin  :  Atlantic. 
Dom  Muce ;  B.  B.  :  Catholic  World. 
Edward  Rowland  Sill  :  Eli*.  Stuart  Phelps :  Century. 
Gaston  De  Latonr  :  Walter  Pater:  'MacroUlan's. 
Henry  Losserre  :  William  Wright :  'Sunday  at  Home. 
Jean  Baptist*  Godin  :  John  Rae  :  'Good  Words. 
John  Campbell  Sharp  :  Lord  Coleridge  :  'Macmillan  "s. 
Memories  of  Some  Contemporaries  Hugh  McCulloch  :  Scribner's. 
Mr.  Joseph  Fairhank,  the  Contractor  :  'Sunday  Magazine. 
The  Death  of  Mr.  Gleig:  E.  B.  H.;  'Blackwood's. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  III.:  Donald  Maclcod :  'Good  Words. 
The  Real  Mmc.  de  Pompadour:  Blaie  dc  Bury  :  'XlXth  Century. 
Drama  : 

Herod  and  Marianne:  Amclie  Rives  :  Lippincott's. 
Was  Troilusand  Crcsskta  ever  Acted  ?  :  A.  Morgan  :  Belford's 
Education  ; 

College  Fraternities  :  John  A.  Porter  :  Century. 
Tendencies  of  our  Education  :  H.  T.  Bradley  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
The  Industrial  Idea  in  Education  :  Chas.  M.  Carter  :  Century. 
The  Shortcomings  of  English  Elementary  Schools  :  'Longman's, 
The  University  and  the  Bible  :  T.  T.  Munger  :  Century. 
Uppingham  :  George  R.  Parkin  :  Century. 

What  shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach  ? :  H.  H.  Boyesen  :  Forum. 
Women  who  Go  to  College  :  Arthur  Gilman  :  Century. 
Fittifiit — Skirt  Storits  : 

A  Cornish  Story  :  Henry  A.  Harper :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

A  Night  Watch  with  the  Keeper:  E.  Clayton  :  'Gentleman's. 

A  Second-hand  Story  :  H.  C.  Bonner  :  Scriboer*. 

A  Strange  Escape:  J.  A.  Bolle*  :  Belford's. 

Anna :  Kathcrine  S.  Macquoid  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

At  Byram's  :  Lucy  C.  Lillie  :  Harper's. 

Baldwin's  Mistake:  •Cornhill. 

Chad,  A  Talc  of  Harvard  College  :  A.  A.  Gardner  :  Outing. 
Hard  Times  in  the  Confederacy  :  A.  C.  Gordon  :  Century. 
How  Two  Sheep  and  a  Quarter  Deluded  Father  Dunham  :  Belford's. 
Mistah  Fahmah  :  Frances  E.  Wadlcigh  :  Atlantic 
Mrs.  Simpkin's  Instincts  :  Harold  Dyon  :  Catholic  World. 
The  Cabccilla  :  Alphonse  Daudet :  'Temple  Bar. 
The  Hundredth  Victim  :  Luke  levari  :  'Gentleman's. 
The  Mountaineers  about  Monteagle:  Martha  C.  Roseboro':  Century. 
The  Ole  Man's  Treasures  :  Jennie  S.  Judson  :  Belford's. 
The  Second  Armada  :  Narrative  of  John  Hopkins  :  'Temple  Bar. 
The  Wolves  :  Eden  Phillipotu  :  'Longman's. 
What  Ailed  Janctte  :  A.  C.  Smart  :  Belford's. 
Fiction—  Serials  : 

A  Chapter  on  Proposals.  Part  II.:  'Temple  Bar. 

A  Life's  Mornings.  Chap*.  15-16  :  By  Author  of  Demos  :  'Comhill. 

A  London  Life.  Part  IV. :  Henry  James  :  Scribner's. 

A  Mexican  Campaign.    Part  II.:  Thomas  A.  Janvier:  Ccmnry. 

A  Stiff-necked  Generation.   Chaps.  18  21  :  'Blackwood's. 

Annie  Kilburn.  Part  IV.:  Wm.  Dean  Howell. ;  Harper's. 

Cressy,  Chaps.  1-3  :  lirct  Harte  :  'Macmillan's. 

Dcsjtot  of  Broomscdge  Cove,  17-19  :  C.  E.  Craddock  :  Atlantic. 

Eve,  Chaps.  38-41  :  S.  B.  Gould  :  *I-ongman's. 

First  Harvests.  Chap,  l.:  F.  J.  Stimson  :  Scribner's. 

From  Moor  Isles.    Part  IV. :  Jessie  Fothergill  :  'Temple  Bar. 

Great  Grandmother  Severn.  25-28  :  Leslie  Keith  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

In  Far  Lochlbcr.   Part  IX.:  William  Black  :  Harper's. 

John  Van  Alstyne's  Factory  :  L.  R.  Dorsay  :  Catholic  World. 

Margareta  Colberg.  Chaps.  8-13  :  A.  E.  Orpen  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

My  Best  Shipmate.    Chap.  2  :  George  Cupplcs  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

Orthodox.    Chaps.  3-4  :  Dorothea  Gerard  :  'Longmans. 

•  Magazine*  starred  arc  August  number*  of  English  monthlies. 


Passe  Rose.    Chaps.  1-4  :  Arthur  S.  Hardy  :  Atlantic. 

Revenge  of  Antholin  Verckcr.    I  :  M.  Linksell  :  'Good  Word*. 

Saved  as  by  Fire  :  E.  M.  Marsh  :  'Good  Words. 

Stronger  than  Fate.    4-6  :  M.  B.  Whiting  :  'Sunday  Magazine. 

The  Lilacs.    Part  I.:  Margaret  Hunt :  'Longmans. 

The  Rogue.    Chaps.  2S-31  :  W.  E.  N  orris :  'Temple  Bar. 

The  Weaker  Vessel.  Chaps.  27-29  :  D.  C.  Murray  :  'Good  Words. 

Toilers  of  Babylon.     28-31  :  B.  L.  Farjeon  :  'Sunday  Magazine. 
Gardtning  : 

Confessions  of  a  Gardener  :  'Macmillan's. 

On  Gardening  :  R.  F.  Murray  :  'Gentleman's. 
Uiitfry  : 

Abraham  Lincoln  :  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay  :  Century. 

BoMon  Mobs  Before  the  Revolution  :  A.  P.  Peabody  :  Atlantic 

Dreamland  m  History  :  H.  D.  M  Spence  :  'Good  Words. 

First  Year  of  the  Continental  Congress  :  J.  Fiske  :  Atlantic. 

I.ast  Day,  of  the  Rebellion  :  Phil.  H.  Sheridan  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 

The  Armada  Thanksgiving  :  W.  J.  Gordon  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

The  Assassins  of  Lincoln  :  James  Speed  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 

The  Slory  of  the  Armada  :  W.  J.  Hardy  :  'Leisure  Hour. 
L*gal  Afattrrs  ■' 

Ex|iert  Testimony  :  Frank  W.  Clarke  :  Popular  Science. 

New  National  Insurance  Law* of  Germany  :  'Contemporary. 
Literary  Criticism  : 

A  Few  Words  Al>out  Mi**  Rives  :  Edgar  Fawcett  :  Lippincott's. 

A  Yankee  Pythagoras  :  (A.  Branson  Alcott) :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 

Canadian  Literature  :  J.  MacDonald  Oxley  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 

Frances  Ridley  Havcrgil  :  Mary  Harrison  :  'Sunday  Magazine. 

Gustave  Flaubert  :  Garnet  Smith  :  'Gentleman's. 

In  a  Garden  of  John  Evelyn's  :  'Blackwood's. 

Mrs.  Hemans  :  Lily  Watson:  'Sunday  at  Home. 

On  Some  Letters  of  Keats  :  Sidney  Colvin  :  'Macmillan's. 

Professor  Bonamy  l"ricc  :  J.  R.  Motley  :  *Templc  Bar. 

Sir  Francis  Doyle's  Poetry  :  'Macmillan's. 

The  Prometheus  of  vEschylus  :  W.  C.  Lawton  :  Atlantic. 

Who  Wrote  Dickens's  Novels  ?  :  'Temple  Bar. 
Miutllaneimi  Essays  : 

Confessions  of  a  Reformed  Cannibal  :  E.  Bisland  :  Outing. 

Courage  :  General  Viscount  Wolscley  :  'Fortnightly. 

Genius  and  Talent :  Grant  Allen  :  "Fortnightly. 

Geographic  Distribution  of  British  Intellect  :  'XlXth  Century. 

Great  Men  :  Their  Habits  :  W.  H.  D.  Adams  :  'Gentleman  *. 

How  the  Opium  Habit  is  Acquired  :  V.  G.  Eaton  :  Popular  Science. 

Some  Famous  Hoaxes  :  Wm.  Shepard  :  Lippincott's, 

Stigmatiiation  :  Richard  Whcatley  :  Popular  Science. 

Stories  from  the  Rabbis  :  A.  S.  Isaacs  :  Atlantic. 

The  White  Cowl :  James  Lane  Allen  :  Century. 

Workers'  Songs  :  Laura  A.  Smith  :  'XlXth  Century. 
Aatirat  History  r 

Animal  and  Plant  Lore :  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bergen  :  Popular  Science, 

Bird  Music  :  Simeon  Pease  Cheney  :  Century. 

Doves  :  E.  S.  Starr  :  Century. 

Growth  of  Jelly  Fishes  :  W  K.  Brooks  :  Popular  Science. 
Hcliotropism  :  Conway  McMillan  :  Popular  Science. 
Home  Life  of  the  Redstart :  O.  T.  Miller  :  Atlantic 
Mental  Traits  in  the  Poultry  Yard  :  B.  Karr :  Popular  Science. 
The  Birds  of  the  Outer  Faroes  :  T.  D.  Pigott :  'Contemporary. 
The  Woodland  Caribou  :  Henry  P.  Wells  :  Harper'*. 
Pkiiolegy: 

Curiosities  of  English  Dictionaries  :  G.  L.  Apperson  :  'Gentleman's. 
Those  Queer  Word*  :  S.  Heydenfeldt :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
Ptxtry  : 

A  Ballad  of  the  Armada  :  Renncll  Rodd  :  •  Macmillan's. 

A  Confession  :  W.  J.  Henderson  :  Century. 

A  Fragment  of  a  Foreign  l.iy  :  J.  J.  Bcrcsford  :  'Temple  Bar. 

A  Jar  of  Rose-Lcaves  :  T.  W.  Higginson  :  Scribner's. 

A  Morning  Glory  :  Mary  Worswick  :  Outing. 

A  Summer  Evening  :  James  Herbert  Morse  :  Scribner's. 

A  Vi*-i-Vis :  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  :  Century. 

At  Rest:  Frederick  III.:  Earl  of  Roslyn  :  'Blackwood's. 

At  the  Church  Gate :  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  :  Catholic  World. 

Chinook  and  Chinok  :  'Longman's. 

Corn- Flower*:  Arthur  L.  Salmon  :  'Good  Words. 

Edward  Thrlng  :  Bliss  Carman  :  Century. 

Emperor  Evermore  :  Emily  H.  Hickcy  :  'Leisure  Hour. 
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Fly  fishing:  J.  Austin  Finch  -  Outing. 
Fuji,  The  Sacred  Mountain  :  Pcrcival  Lowell :  Scribner's. 
Garden  Memories  :  Janet  Ross  :  *Ternple  Bar. 
Harvest  Home  :  Old  English  Song  :  Harper's. 
Her  Songs  :  William  H.  Hayne  :  Belford's. 
High  Tide  by  the  Northern  Sea:  'Longman's, 
His  Mother  :  Helen  Gray  Cone  :  Century. 
II  Dolce  far  Niente  :  Charles  Mackay  :  "Leisure  Hour. 
In  the  Reign  of  Dumitian  :  Chas.  Henry  Ludere  :  Catholic  World. 
Je.su*  Hidei  Himself  :  A.  Ewing  :  Catholic  World. 
Joan  of  Are  :  Helen  Grace  Smith  :  Bclford 's. 
Lacrosse  :  Edward  Cluff  :  Outing. 
Last  Time  and  Neat  :  Chariest  W.  Boyd  :  'Longman's. 
Low  Spirits  on  a  Southern  Ground  :  A.  Lang  :  'Longman's. 
My  Silver  Boat :  W.  Barlow  Hill  :  Outing- 
Noontide  :  D.  J.  Robertson  :  'Longman'*. 
Old  Age's  Lambent  Peak*  :  Walt  Whitman  :  Century. 
Poems :  John  Vance  Cheney  :  Century. 
Rhymes  After  Horace  :  Ofella :  *Mac millan's. 
Sibylline  Leaves:  George  Hill  :  'Blackwood's. 
Sdver  and  (kAI :  Edith  M.  Thomas  :  Scribner's. 
Song  :  Langdon  E  Mitchell  :  Lippincott's. 
Star  Tears  :  Eugene  Ashlon  :  Century. 
Sunset  on  the  Alleghany  :  Margaret  Deland  :  Harper's. 
The  Armada  :  Algernon  C.  Swinburne  :  "Fortnightly. 
The  Ballad  of  the  "  Cleopatra  "  :  'Comhill. 
The  Belfry  Chimes  :  John  Muir  :  Harper's. 
The  Faded  Pansy  :  Curtis  Hall  :  Lippincott's. 
The  Lost  Friend  :  Nora  Perry  :  Scnbner's. 
The  Master  and  the  Reapers  :  Zoe  P.  Underbill  :  Harper's. 
The  Stock- Rider's  Grave  :  Robert  Richardson  :  'Good  Words. 
To  a  Butterfly  :  Marion  Manvllle  :  Beltords. 
To  a  Poet  in  "  Bric-4-Br»c  "  :  Annie  D.  I  lanks  :  Century. 
To  My  Cricket  Bat  :  Howard  Mac  Nutt  :  Outing. 
Unprofitable  :  Arthur  W.  Gundry  :  Belford's. 
Unrest  :  SanlKirn  Gove  Tenney  :  Outing. 
Via  Crucis  :  Lucy  Agr.es  Hayes  :  Catholic  World. 
Waves  and  Mist  :  William  II.  Hayne:  Century. 
Why  art  thou  Silent  ? :  Wm.  Wordsworth  :  Harper's. 
Folitka!  ; 

A  Catholic  Aspect  of  Home  Rule :  O.  Shipley  :  Catholic  World. 
A  Place  to  Begin  Reform  :  Rossiter  Johnson  :  No.  Amct.  Rev. 
American  Statesmen  :  Goldwin  Smith  :  'XlXth  Century. 
Awakening  of  New  England  :  F.  H.  Underwood  :  'Contemporary. 
Chans  in  the  War  Office  :  J.  Adye  :  "Contemporary. 
Democracy  ami  Party  :  T.  E.  Kebbel  :  "XlXth  Century. 
Distrust  of  Popular  Government :  The  Marquis  of  bimc  :  Forum. 
East  Ixindon  Labor  :  Beatrice  Potter:  "XlXih  Century. 
Irbih  Comments  on  an  English  Test  :  No.  Ainer.  Rev. 
Jobbery  in  our  Public  Offices  :  L  J.  Jennings  :  'Fortnightly. 
Mr.  Forster  :  Justin  McCarthy  :  •Contemporary. 
Plea  for  Peripatetic  Legislatures  :  Oliver  P^yor :  No.  Arncr.  Rev. 
Presidential  Campaign  Medals  :  Gustav  Kobbc  :  Scribner's. 
State  Socialism  :  Johu  Rae  :  'Contemporary. 
Straining  the  Silken  Strand:  Goldwin  Smith  :  'Macmillan's. 
The  Democratic  Party  and  the  Tariff  :  W.  T.  Croasdalc  :  Belfofd's. 
The  Issue  of  1 888  :  A  Democrat :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
The  Ixmely  Sentinel  :  Lloyd  S.  Bryce  :  No,  Amer.  Rev. 
The  Navy  and  the  Country  :  'Blackwood's. 
The  Public  Offices ;  A.  Blackwood  :  'XlXth  Century. 
The  Republican  Platform  :  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn  :  Forum. 
The  Second  Half  of  the  Session  :  "Blackwood's. 
The  Tariff  and  the  Evils  Thereof  :  John  G.  Carlisle  :  Belford's. 
Rtligiout  and  Pkiloiepkical : 

A  Country  Negro  Mission  :  John  R.  Slnttery  :  Catholic  World. 
History  of  the  Baptists  :  H.  H.  Wyraan  :  Catholic  World. 
How  to  Obtain  Congregational  Singing  :  A.  Young  :  Catholic  World. 
Mission  in  the  Downs  :  Thos.  S.  Treanor  :  "Sunday  at  Home. 
Parochial  System  at  Fault :  A.  R.  Buckland  :  "Contemporary. 
Pastoral  Life  in  Cities :  'Quiver. 

Progress  of  Presbyterianism  :  E.  de  Pressense' :  "Contemporary. 

Religion  in  Russia,  The  Peasantry  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

Religion's  Gain  from  Science  :  T.  T.  Munger  :  Forum. 

Some  Notable  Pulpits  :  Frederick  Hastings :  "Sunday  at  Home. 

The  Conflict  of  Church  and  Stale:  A.  W.  Tourgee  :  Lippincott's. 

The  Congo  and  Its  Missions  :  W.  H.  Bentley  :  "Sunday  at  Home. 

The  Gladstone- 1  ngersoll  Controversy  :  Manning  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 

The  New  Conscience  :  H.  D.  Uoyd :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 

The  New  Dogmatism  :  I-ewis  Wright  :  *Cuolcni|>urary. 

The  Priest  and  the  Public  :  Edw.  McSweeny  :  Catholic  World. 


The  Story  of  a  Hymn  :  L.  B.  White  :  "Sunday  at  Home. 
Two  British  Pilgrimages  in  the  Nineteenth  Century :  "ComhilL 
Visit  to  a  Jewish  Synagogue  :  *Sunday  at  Home. 
What  is  Left  of  Christianity?:  W.  S.  Lilly:  "XlXth  Century. 
Who  Owns  the  Churches  ? :  Dr.  Jessopp  :  'XlXth  Century. 


A  Fossil  Continent  :  Popular  Science. 
Among  the  Classworkers  :  W.  J.  Gordon  :  "Leisure  Hour. 
Antagonism  :  Wm.  R.  Grove  :  Popular  Science. 
Eye-Mindedness  and  Ear-Mindcdncss  :  Popular  Science. 
Hot  Winds  :  'ComhilL 

Recent  Oriental  Discovery' :  A.  H.  Sayce  :  'Contemporary. 
Rhetorical  Pessimism :  C.  C.  Everett  :  Forum. 
Sidereal  Astronomy,  Old  and  New  :  Edw.  S.  11  olden  :  Century. 
Undeiground  Waters  and  Mineral  Veins  :  Popular  Science. 

Serin/  and  £tmurmi(  :  v 
Amcricaniied  Englishmen  :  Ernest  Lambert  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
Baron  Hirsch's  Railway  :  Theo.  Bent  :  "Fortnightly. 
Capital  and  Culture  in  America:  R.  A.  Proctor  :  "Fortnightly. 
Causes  of  Social  Discontent :  F.  D.  Huntington  :  Forum. 
Coffee  Drinking  and  Blindness  :  J.  M.  Holaday :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
Common  Sense  at  Last :  A  British  Peer :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
Is  There  No  Reason  for  a  Compromise  ?  :  Catholic  World. 
Progress  from  Poverty  :  Edward  Atkinson  :  Forum. 
Prohibition  :  Joseph  Cook :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
Railway  Passenger  Travel  :  Gen.  Horace  Porter  :  .Scribner's. 
Sentimental  Vandalism :  Joel  Benton  :  No  Amer.  Rev. 
Social  and  Political  Mirages  :  J  as.  Part  on  :  Forum. 
Studies  of  Factory  Life  :  L.  B.  C.  Wyman  :  Atlantic. 
Temperance  Reform  Movement  :  C.  Morris  :  Lippincott's. 
The  Cure  for  Growing  Fat :  Burney  Yeo  :  "XlXth  Century. 
The  People's  Hanks  :  C.  B.  Gillette  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
The  Physical  Dangers  of  C'i  vibration  :  G.  T.  Ferris  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 
The  Use  of  High  Explosives  in  War  :  Henry  L.  Abbot  :  Forum. 
Trades  Unions  Among  Women  :  F.  W.  Verncy  :  'Fortnightly. 
True  Policy  of  National  Defense  :  F.  Maurice  :  "Contemporary. 
Uniform  Laws  for  Railways  :  Frederic  Taylor  :  Forum. 
Wanted— A  Test  for  Paupers  :  L  S.  Houghton  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
Workmen  Should  Not  Only  Act  :  Catholic  World 
Writing  Machines  for  the  Blind  :  A.  Good  :  Popular  Science. 

Sport  and  Recrtatictn  : 

Amateur  Photography  :  E.  Wallace  :  Outing. 

An  Irish  Outing  Awheel  :  Facd  :  Outing. 

Baseball  in  the  South  :  Henry  Chadwick  :  Outing. 

Bass  Fishing  :  Hiram  B.  Stevens  :  Outing. 

Foxhunting  Under  Difficulties  :  Graham  Clayton  :  Outing. 

Memories  of  Yacht  Cruises  :  Capt.  R.  F.  Coffin  :  Outing. 

Paddles  and  Palettes  :  Edw.  L.  Chichester  :  Outing. 

Racing  at  Southern  Fairs  :  Francis  Trevelyan :  Outing. 

Upland  Shooting  :  F.  Campliell  Moller:  Outing. 
Trattl  and  Adventure  : 

A  Devon  and  Cornwall  Holiday  Trip  :  E.  Salmon  :  •Gentleman's. 

A  Midsummer  Trip  tr,  the  West  Indie,  :  Lafcadio  Hearn:  Harper's. 

A  Night  in  a  Scotch  Swamp  :  C.  L.  L,  :  'Blackwood's. 

A  Saunter  up  the  Sussex  Ouse  :  H.  Rix  :  'Good  Word*. 

A  Vineyard  in  California  :  W.  Maliland  :  'XlXth  Century. 

A  Week  in  Wales  :  J.  C.  R.  Dorr  :  Atlantic. 

A  Winter  in  the  Latin  Quarter  :  E.  J.  Farrar  :  Catholic  World. 

Among  1  tie  Bulgarians  :  'Temple  Bar. 

Autumn  Rambles  :  J.  G.  Wood  :  'Good  Words. 

Bethlehem  :  Henry  A.  Harper  :  'Sunday  Magarine. 

Elite  by  Administrative  Process  :  George  Kennan  :  Century. 

Gibraltar:  Harold  A.  Perry  :  "Macmillan's. 

Irish  Exhibition  and  Manufactures  :  H.  S.  Fagan  :  'Gentleman's. 

Italian  Explorers  in  Africa  :  Sofia  Bompiani  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock  :  Chas.  D.  Warner  :  Harper's. 

Norway  from  the  Sea  :  Harry  Jones  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

Our  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  :  Elii.  R.  Pcnnell  :  Harper's. 

Possibilities  of  the  Provinces  :  Edward  Garrett  :  "Leisure  Hour. 

Reflections  in  India,  1880-18S6  :  S.  W.  Baker  :  "Fortnightly. 

Scenes  in  Cyprus  :  W.  H.  Mallock  :  Scribncr. 

Some  Chinese  Mortuary  Customs  :  A.  M.  Fieldc  :  Popular  Science. 

The  British  Museum  and  People  Who  Go  There  :  'Blackwood's. 

The  Home  of  Turkish  Tobacco  :  •Comhill. 

The  Modem  Greeks  :  Thomas  D.  Seymour :  Scribner's. 

The  Peak  of  Tencriffe  :  'Cornhill. 

Two  Montana  Cities  :  Edwards  Roberts  :  Harper's. 

Wanderings  Beyond  the  Himalayas:  "Blackwood's. 

Windsor  Castle  and  Virginia  Water :  C.  E.  Pascoe :  "Leisure  Hour. 
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Disgusted— Somerville  Journal 
He  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand.  Why 
Should  he  not  ? 
The  moon  was  in  eclipse 
Behind  a  cloud.    That  was  all  right. 
But  he  forgot 
That  maidens  all  have  lips. 

A  Bud — Lowell  Courier 
Oh  t  Grace  was  tall,  and  Grace  was  fair 
She  wore  a  rosebud  in  her  hair. 

And  Jack  the  Bold,  who  saw  it  there. 
With  nerve  most  cold  stole  unaware 

And  plucked  the  rose  and  kissed  it  soft. 
Ah  !  heaven  knows,  I  don't,  how  oft  ! 

But  Grace  the  Sly,  arch  debutante. 
With  roguish  eye,  said  :  "Jack,  why  can't 

Vou  save  a  few  until  you  see 
How  rare  a  bud  /chance  to  be  ?  " 

Bt/ort  and  After-Washington  Critic 
They  call  each  other  ••  Dearie" 

And  bill  and  coo  and  smile — 
But  dear,  delightful  dearie 

Is  "  Drearie  "  after  a  while. 

An  After  thought- J.  W.  O Keeft -Button  Pilot 
I  did  not  miss  the  glance  you  lent — 
One-half  reproof,  one- half  consent ; 
I  whispered,  ••  May  I  ?  "  and  you  chose 
To  answer  ne'er  a  word— which  shows 
You  knew  exactly  what  I  meant. 

By  sly  design  (or  accident) 
Your  head  was  lifted— mine  was 
I  took  good  aim.  and  Cupid  knows 
I  did  not  miss. 


I  never  made  a  boast  ancnt 

That  little  bit  of  sentiment. 

But,  since  you  tell  your  other  beaux 
I  missed  your  lips  and  kissed  your 

My  indignation  must  find  vent : 
I  did  not  Miss  ! 

A  Capriole— Home  Journal 
Upon  her  cheek  a  damask  glows, 
And  comes  and  goes, 
As  tine  as  the  pomegranate  knows. 

And  such  .1  light  her  eye  escapes 

As  gleams  on  grapes 

That  purple  all  her  island  capes. 

Her  figure  has  the  wondrous  grace 

That  marks  her  race — 

Well-rounded  curves  from  fool  to  face. 

I  look  !  she  smiles  bewitchingly  : 
I  turn  and  see 

Two  fierce  dark  eyes  fixed  fast  on  me. 

That  smile — that  marveled  poise  of  head  ! 

Sweet  dream  be  fted  I 

These  Capriotes  carry  knives,  'tis  said. 

Dante  and  Ante— Chicago  Mail 
I  love  my  love  with  every  breath. 

And  I  shall  love  her  ever  ; 
I'm  hers,  and  only  hers,  till  death, 

So  fair  is  she  and  clever. 


Yet.  though  I  love.  I  grumble  at 
The  ways  of  the  sweet  joker ; 

In  tricks  of  mine  she's  far  too  pat 
(I've  taught  my  darling  poker). 

She's  robbed  me  of  my  heart,  and  now 

She  thinks  it  very  funny 
To  rob  me  further  still.    I  vow 

She  robs  me  of  my  money  ! 

She  is  demure  as  any  nun. 

Browning  she  talks  and  Dante, 

The  while  she's  having  lots  of  fun 
In  sneaking  off  my  ante. 

Yet.  still  I  love  with  every  breath. 

And  I  shall  love  her  ever ; 
I'm  hers,  and  only  hers,  till  death. 

She's  fair,  and,  ah  !  she's  clever. 

Two  Standpoints — Merchant  Traveler 
To  be  a  woman— direst  woe, 
The  rights  of  men  she  ne'er  can 
She  cannot  cast  the  mighty  vote 
Or  sound  the  ringing  campaign  1 
Her  key  fits  not  the  midnight  latch. 
Tis  tedious  work  to  strike  a  match. 
Baseball  is  a  forbidden  sport. 
Her  hair  is  long  instead  of  short. 

To  be  a  woman— happy  state. 
To  govern  man  and  guide  his  fate  I 
She  takes  the  middle  of  the  street 
And  in  the  horsecar  gets  a  seat. 
She  has  her  say — more  than  enough. 
And  has  it.  too,  without  rebuff. 
Creation's  king,  a  man,  is  seen 
Most  always  vanquished  by  the  qu 

Steer  Clear— Unidentified 


Moonlight  talks. 

One  year. 

Midnight  walks. 

Skies  clear. 

Longing  eyes, 

Years  two. 

Soothing  sighs, 

Rather  blue. 

Front  gate, 

Years  three, 

Very  late 

Can't  agree, 

Parlor  scene. 

County  court. 

Feeling  mean. 

Splendid  sport, 

Dearest  Bess, 

Sorrow,  sin. 

Answer  yes, 

Jury  grin. 

Kind  kiss. 

Divorce  given, 

Mutual  bliss. 

Fetters  riven. 

Interview, 

Worried  life. 

Papa  too. 

Lonely  wife, 

Nothing  loth. 

Husband  roams, 

Happy  both, 

Wife  foams. 

Couple  glad, 

Care  cost. 

Have  it  bad, 

Love  lost. 

Organ  swells. 

MORAL 

Marriage  bells, 

When  you  wed 

Honeymoon, 

Look  ahead, 

Ended  soon, 

Night  rail, 

Double  Brown, 

That's  all. 

Settle  down. 

Frightened — San  Francisco  H  asp 
She'd  just  lapped  an  oyster  ;  said  he,  •'  II  'twere  me, 

I'd  not  swallow  that:  it's  a  sin  to— 
Well,  not  quite  a  sin  ;  but.  darling  you  see. 

Yours  is  not  the  first  mouth  it's  been  into." 
'•  Pah  !  Mercy  I  "  she  shrieked,  as  with  mouth  opened  wide 

She  shot  the  fruit  out  with  a  shiver, 
"  Have  you  dared  to — "   "  No,  no.  little  pet,"  he  replied, 

"It  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  river." 
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Many  a  roan  has  ruined  his  eyesight  by  sitting  in  the 
bar-room  looking  for  work. — Jacksonville  Citizen. 

Runaway  couple  to  minister — Will  you  join  us  ?  Minis- 
ter— Thanks ;  I  don't  care  if  I  do. — Washington  Critic. 

"  I  notice  you  never  try  to  shine  in  conversation,  Brom- 
ley." "  Well,  no.  Fact  is,  Darlington,  it  keeps  me  busy 
all  the  time  trying  to  conceal  my  ignorance." — Time. 

"I  want  you  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Snapper  to  her  hus- 
band, "  that  facts  arc  stubborn  things."  "  I  know  it,"  he 
answered  meekly  ;  "  woman  is  a.fact."— Boston  Courier. 

Every  heart  has  its  Was ;  some  have  their  Were,  for  a 
plurality  of  Wases  constitutes  the  Were.  If  there  be  no  To 
Be  to  take  the  place  of  the  Is,  the  hungering  heart  famishes, 
droops,  and  eventually  dies. — Chicago  News. 

Surprised  Dame — What  ?  And  you  have  refused  Mr. 
DeGoode  I  I  thought  you  liked  him.  Lovely  Daughter — 
I  did,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  none  of  the  other  girls 
seemed  to  care  a  snap  for  him. — Omaha  World. 

Professor— What  is  the  difference  between  an  editorial 
and  an  editorial  paragraph  ?  Student— An  editorial  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  an  editorial  paragraph,  but  is  larger 
and  doesn't  have  as  much  to  say. — Harper's  Bazar. 

It  was  not  Goethe  who  said  that  you  can  always  tell  the 
man  who  has  gone  to  grass  by  his  seedy  appearance. 
Goethe  was  a  brilliant  philosopher,  but  there  were  some 
things  he  forgot  to  say  until  it  was  too  late. — Bazar. 

A  Toledo  woman  caught  19,000  house  flies  on  sticky 
paper  in  twelve  days,  and  yet  on  the  thirteenth  there  were 
as  many  about  as  before.  War  on  the  fly  is  a  heavy  loss 
both  of  material  and  energy." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Dentist— Well,  how  do  the  new  teeth  work  ?  Patient 
— Not  very  well ;  they  seem  to  cut  the  others.  Dentist 
— That  is  perfectly  natural.  They  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  set,  you  know. — San  Francisco  Examiner. 

"  Get  yourself  full  of  your  subject,"  said  the  Professor. 
"  Saturate  yourself  with  it,  and  then  your  essay  will  write 
itself."  "  Yes,  I  know,  Professor,"  said  Miss  Colespring, 
"  but  my  essay  is  on  '  Rum,  the  Cause  of  It.'  " — Burdcttc. 

St.  Peter  (to  applicant) — You  say  you  were  an  editorial 
writer  on  a  New  York  newspaper  ?  "Yes,  sir."  "Step 
into  the  elevator,  please."  (Steps  in) — "  How  soon  docs  it 
go  up  ?  "    "  It  doesn't  go  up,  it  goes  down." — Epoch. 

Father — John,  I  read  in  the  paper  that  your  baseball 
nine  "  lit  on  the  opposing  pitcher  and  pounded  him  all 
over  the  field."  I  hope  you  had  no  part  in  the  disgraceful 
affair.  John,  '91  (sadly)—'  No,  father.  Really  I  did  not  hit 
him  once  — Harvard  Lampoon. 

He  was  rescuing  her  from  the  billowy  waves,  but  it 
looked  as  if  they  might  never  sec  Boston  again.  "  Hold 
on  tight,  Penelope,"  he  gasped,  "hold  on  tight"  "Don't 
say  hold  on  tight,"  gurgled  the  girl,  with  her  mouth  full  of 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  "say  hold  on  tightly." — Utica  Observer. 

Mistress  (to  cook) — Your  name,  Mary,  and  my  daugh- 
ter's being  the  same  makes  matters  somewhat  confusing. 
Now,  how  do  you  like,  say,  the  name  of  Bridget  ?  Cook 
— Shure,  mum,  an'  it's  not  mesilf  that's  particular.  Oim 
willun  to  call  the  leddy  onythin'  yez  lolke. — N.  Y.  World. 

Tramp  (to  citizen,  who  has  donated  a  nickel  for  a  night's 
lodging) — If  you  could  give  me  one  more  nickel,  sir,  I 
can  get  a  bed  all  to  myself.  Citizen — No,  I  can't  do  that, 
but  here  is  a  suggestion  :  You  ask  the  gentleman  you  are 
to  sleep  with  for  an  additional  nickel.  He  ought  to  be 
willing  to  give  it  gladly.  -  New  York  Sun. 


Augustus  and  Edith  on  their  bridal  tour,  sit  down  to 
their  first  dinner.  Augustus — Deary,  you  order  the  dinner. 
Edith — Waiter,  give  us  two  sherrys  and  some  lobster 
bisque,  stuffed  ecrevisses  a  la  Bordelaise,  Sauterne,  deviled 
kidneys,  champagne,  Roquefort,  coffee  and  Benedictine. 
Augustus  rushes  out  for  a  divorce. — Town  Topics. 

He  (at  Saratoga,  tenderly)— I  think  I  have  met  you 
before,  Miss  Smith  ;  your  face,  is  very  familiar.  She 
(coldly) — Yes,  sir:  and  those  goods  that  you  warranted 
would  wash  I  tried  to  give  away  to  my  maid.  And  then 
the  silence  became  so  wide  and  solemn  that  you  could  hear 
them  pumping  gas  into  the  mineral  springs. — Life. 

The  heroine  of  a  story  now  running  in  a  Southern  paper 
is  made  to  say :  "I  will  do  the  washing  this  time,  mother, 
for  it  is  the  greatest  of  delights  to  me. "  This  is  a  wide 
departure  from  the  realistic  in  fiction ;  in  fact  it  reaches 
the  pinnacle  of  the  ideal.  As  a  work  of  the  imagination 
the  story  will  take  high  rank. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  I  find,  madam,"  said  a  young  physician,  "  that  your 
husband  is  suffering  from  overwork."  "  And  wilt  he  have 
to  give  up  his  place  under  the  government  ?  "  she  asked, 
anxiously.  "  What's  that  ?  Is  he  a  government  official  ? " 
"Yes,  sir."  "H'm!  I'll  diagnose  his  case  again.  He 
probably  needs  exercise  of  some  kind. " — Boston  Gazette. 

"  Doesn't  it  embarrass  you  to  be  kissed  by  your  husband 
before  a  car  full  of  people  ? "  "  Embarrass  me  ?  "  replied 
the  lady,  who  was  starting  off  on  a  journey,  as  she  seated 
herself  in  her  seat  and  looked  at  the  questioner.  "  Did 
John  kiss  me  when  he  said  good-bye  ?  1  declare  I  didn't 
notice  it.    Is  my  hat  on  straight,  Laura  ?  " — Troy  Times. 

"  James,"  said  the  undertaker,  "  its  about  time  to  close 
the  shop.  Have  you  heard  of  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  Mr.  Simpson  since  noon  ?"  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  boy, 
"except  that  they've  just  turned  off  the  doctors  and  called 
in  a  Christian  Scientist."  "  James,"  rejoined  his  employer, 
shaking  his  head  gloomily,  "  we  will  keep  the  shop  open 
half  an  hour  longer."— Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Cape  man  had  been  living  fifteen  years  with  his  second 
wife.  One  was  orthodox — the  other  wasn't.  One  day 
Mrs.  Brown  overheard  her  husband  and  a  neighbor  dis- 
cussing the  hereafter.  "  What  do  you  know  about  hell  ? " 
said  she.  "  I  guess  I  know  something,"  came  the  answer. 
"  I've  lived  there  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  what  a  man 
'speriences  he  knows  !  " — Boston  Transcript 

Mayflower — I  can't  understand  why  Fitzgerald  calls 
himself  an  American.  Isn't  his  governor  an  Irishman  ? 
Ferguson — Yes.  But  Fitzgerald  was  born  and  raised 
here  in  New  England.  Mayflower — What  has  that  to 
do  with  it  ?  (Witheringly )  I  suppose  if  I  had  been  born 
in  a  stable,  Ferguson,  you'd  call  me  a  horse  ?  Ferguson 
(mildly)— Well,  hardly,  old  man.  Mayflower  (crush- 
ingly)— -  What  would  you  call  me,  then  ?  Ferguson 
(blandly) — An  ass,  dear  boy ! — The  Idea. 

A  German  citizen  approaching  the  window  of  a  New 
York  bank,  requested  that  a  check  payable  to  the  order 
of  Schweitzercase  be  cashed.  "  Yah,  dot's  me,"  he  nodded 
reassuringly,  in  answer  to  the  teller's  look  of  inquiry. 
"  But  I  don't  know  that  you  are  Mr.  Schweitzercase.  You 
must  get  yourself  identified."  "  How  vas  dot  ? "  asked  the 
citizen,  with  a  puzzled  look.  "You  must  get 
one  to  identify  you,"  repeated  the  bank  officer ; 
"  I  don't  know  you."  "  Ah,  yah  ! "  cried  Hans,  "  Dot's 
all  right.    I  don't  know  you,  neider." — Texas  Sif tings. 
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Reviewing  the  book  trade  of  this  country  the  Boston 
Herald  estimates  that  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  new  books  were  published  last  year.  Of 
course  this  number  includes  new  editions,  translations,  re- 
prints of  foreign  works,  and  so  on,  but  in  the  publishing 
phrase  these  are  new  books,  and  they  arc  really  new  to  the 
average  reader.  The  following  statement  has  been  pre- 
pared, classifying  these  publications  : 

Fiction  i.ojj 

Juvenile  books   487 

Law   43S 

Theology  and  religion   353 

Education,  language   283 

Literary  history  and  miscellany   251 

Poetry  and  the  drama   221 

Biography,  memoir*   2or 

Description,  travel   180 

Fine  art  and  illustrated  hooks   175 

Medical  science,  hygiene   171 

History     157 

Political  and  social  science   143 

Useful  art.*  ,   123 

Physical  and  mathematical  science   76 

Domestic  and  rural   61 

Sports  and  amusements   48 

Humor  and  satire    26 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy   21 

Total  4437 


Subscription  books  are  the  money-makers.  Within  the 
last  decade  the  subscription  book  trade  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions.  But  the  harvest  is  reaped  by  pub- 
lishers and  agents,  because,  as  a  general  thing,  there  are  no 
"  author's  rights  "  to  be  considered.  Editions  are  prepared 
of  works  that  are  open  to  all  comers.  To  be  sure  there 
are  occasions  when  living  authors  or  their  heirs  find  the 
subscription  field  a  rich  one.  General  Grant's  book  and 
Mr.  Blaine's  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress"  are  cases  in 
point.  But  Dickens,  Scott  and  Thackeray  lead  in  the 
order  named.  Ten  years  ago  a  New  Yorker  started  in  the 
business  of  publishing  and  selling  Dickens'  works  by  sub- 
scription. He  is  now  a  millionaire.  One  agent,  a  young 
man,  has  sold  6,000  sets  of  Dickens'  works  in  two  years. 
As  subscription  books  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  their  fel- 
lows that  arc  to  be  bought  in  the  shop — not  infrequently 
at  50  per  cent,  advance — the  source  of  profit  is  evident. 
For  all  that,  one  has  yet  to  hear  of  the  subscription  book 
buyer  who  grumbles  at  the  price.  Ten  chances  to  one  he 
rarely  enters  a  bookshop.  In  these  rushing  days  people 
want  everything  brought  to  them— meats,  vegetables  and 
books  not  excepted — and  for  the  privilege  they  have  to 
pay.  This  is  a  consequence  that  follows  naturally  upon 
the  .possession  of  privileges. 


Novels  arc  the  best  selling  books,  and  there  are  but  few 
cases  in  which  it  does  not  hold  that  the  novels  of  dead 
authors  sell  better  than  those  of  the  living.  Dickens,  Scott 
and  Thackeray  hold  their  own  against  all  comers,  and 
here,  at  least,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  world  pays  some  heed 
to  the  advice  :  "  When  a  new  book  is  published,  read  an 
old  one."  Some  authors  (Mark  Twain  is  one  of  them) 
own  their  "  plates  "  and  publish  for  themselves,  but  the 
stamp  of  success  is  required  before  a  man  can  venture 
upon  that  sea  of  enterprise.  E.  P.  Roe's  books  sell  at  a 
prodigious  rate.  Lew  Wallace  has  the  rare  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  one  of  his  books—"  Ben  Hur  "—has  been 


sold  to  more  than  200,000  readers,  and  more  than  that,  he 
has  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  solid  proceeds.  But  "  Ben 
Hur  "  was  unsalable  when  first  put  on  the  market.  The 
copies  lay  in  the  bookshops  uncalled  for  and  undisturbed 
in  1 880.  One  Boston  establishment  has  sold  4,000  copies 
of  the  book  since  then,  and  the  demand  incr 


A  correspondent  of  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  writes :  I 
hasten  to  send  the  most  significant  advertisement  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  an  Italian  newspaper.  It  announces  a 
fact  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to 
interest  Christendom.  It  occurs  in  the  Sccolo,  which  is  a 
daily  newspaper  published  in  Milan.  This  is  a  paper  not 
in  any  way  religious,  nor  is  it  considered,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
very  loyal  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  anti-clerical  and 
Socialistic.  But  its  tone  is  always  liberal  and  moral.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  widely-circulated  and  largely  read 
paper  in  Italy.  The  advertisement,  which  occurs  in  this 
day's  issue,  I  translate,  and  I  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself. 
It  appears  under  the  head  of  "Art  and  Literature": 

"The  New  Edition  of  the  Bible.— There  is  a  hook  that  contains 
the  poetry  and  science  of  humanity.  It  U  the  Bible,  to  which  no  work 
in  any  literature  can  he  compared.  The  Iliad  was  for  Greece — in  cer- 
tain epochs  the  code  of  the  religous  and  political  tradition*  for  that 
country  ;  but  the  Bible  contains  tht?  hivtury  of  thought  of  all  agc->. 
Believers  and  disbelievers  read  it  and  studied  it.  Il  was  the  book 
that  Newton  read  the  oftenest.  Cromwell  when  he  went  to  battle 
hung  it  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  Voltaire  even  had  it  always 
upon  hi*  desk.  It  is  a  book  necessary  to  the  culture  of  all  classes, 
and  ought  to  he  found  in  every  house.  Elegant  editions,  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts  and  explained  by  notes  are  costly.  F.dwaid  Son- 
*ngno  (editor  of  the  Secolol  has  begun  to  publish  for  the  first  time  an 
edition  which  unitc%  richness  and  cheapness.  The  work  is  divided 
into  210  parts  of  eight  pages  each,  and  there  will  lie  900  illustrations 
in  fine  wood-cuts.  It  is  sold  at  a  half-penny  a  number,  and  the  whole 
work  ain  be  subscribed  for  for  ten  francs.  In  the  first  two  numbers  there 
are  fourteen  illustrations,  which  consist  of  copies  of  pictures,  represen- 
tations of  Biblical  Scenes,  drawings  of  ancient  monuments,  and  of 
animals,  plant*  and  flowers.  Very  capable  minds  have  presided  over 
the  choice  of  these  illustrations  The  text  and  the  notes  are  those  of 
Martini,  and  the  correctness  of  the  letter  press  enhances  the  value  of 
the  work.  This  artistic,  useful  and  popular  edition— the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Italy— is  destined  to  an  extraordinary  success,  worthy  of  its 
miraculous  < 


M.  Renan,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  while  listening  to 
the  simple  and  touching  rhythm  of  the  Bretons  in  the  old 
Quimper  Cathedral,  has  had  an  inspiration.  How  charm- 
ing it  would  be,  he  mused,  if  a  prayer  could  be  introduced 
into  our  churches,  one  part  of  which  was  said  by  the  men 
and  the  other  by  the  women,  the  two  kinds  of  incense 
"borne  by  angels  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  burning 
together,  and  thus  forming  the  perfect  incense."  The  form 
of  this  prayer,  which  floated  through  the  scholar's  mind  as 
he  knelt  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  voices  in 
the  Quimper  Cathedral,  M.  Renan  has  written  down  and 
published  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  as  follows  : 

The  Men's  Prayer.  The  Women's  Prayer, 

Thy  work,  I.ord,  is  the  work  Blessed  be  Thy  universe.  It  is 
of  genius.    Ours  is  labor.    May   great,  good  and  luminous.  Thou 


tabor  flourish  if  it  is  done  for  hu-  hast  willed  that  Thy  justice  s 

manity  and  for  the  universe  !   We.  be  veiled  to  us.    We  blew  Thee, 

are  glad  to  be  the  victims  of  a  We  feel  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 

good  work  which  Thou  wilt  make  rcnliic  justice  than  mercy.  And 

more  perfect.  Surely.  Thou  order-  on  this  point  we  resign  ourselves 

est  things,  and  Thou  ordcrest  them  to  wailing.   In  centuries  to  come 

for  our  good.    Wc  arc  sure  that  Thou  wilt  perfect  Thy  work.  Wc 

the  labor  for  humanity  will  one  wait  for  Thee.  Our  maternal  cares 

day  be  recompensed.    Our  limbs  have  been  great  to-day.   Give  us 

are  weary  with  the  heat  of  (be  the  strength  to  be  resigned.  Tbou 
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day.  Why  are  the  burdens  for  as 
the  pleasures  for  others  ?  We  have 
committed  no  fault,  and  we  know 
that  Thy  power  is  boundless.  If 
there  is  an  evil  God  beside  Thee 
Thou  wouldest  have  annihilated 
him  long  ere  this.  The  triumph 
of  evil  will  never  cheek  us  ;  we 
will  always  till  death  be  faithful  to 
duty.  O,  great  home  of  souls, 
Thou  hast  a  right  to  every  sacri- 
fice !  Yes,  even  dcatb,  if  sent  by 
Thee,  will  be  as  welcome  to  us  as 
life.  Knowing  Thee,  one  hour  of 
life  is  a  blessing.  All  creatures 
knowing  Thee  and  knowing  them- 
lust  give  thanks,  and  die 
Thee.  Prostrate  before 
Thy  Majesty,  we  wOl  always  be 
Thy  obedient  sons,  equal  among 
each  other  as  we  are  equal  before 
Thee.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
life  which  Thou  hast  given  us, 
and  we  do  not  fear  death,  deliv- 
ered as  we  are  from  the  terrible 
thought  that  after  having  been  so 
much  tried  during  this  life.  Thou 


The  future  will  have  better  days 
than  tbc  present,  as  we  in  our 
time  have  seen  better  days  than 
our  fathers.  But  each  one  of  us 
is  inseparable  from  the  stale  of 
the  universe  from  the  moment 
when  we  come  to  life.  Happy  he 
who  in  looking  back  will  find  him- 
self on  the  side  of  those  who  have 
fought  for  the  good  and  true ! 


Invest  us,  yes.  Thou  lor  est  us,  for 
Thou  hast  need  of  us.  Thy  aim 
Is  life.  We  are  the  instruments  in 
Thy  hands  for  the  most  beautiful 
of  Thy  works.  Wilt  Thou  not 
have  pity  one  day  on  Thy  life-long 
laborers.  Yes,  Lord,  we  will  be 
faithful.  Do  what  Thou  wilt  with 
us,  we  will  never  doubt  Thee.  We 
challenge  Thee,  dear  Lord,  and 
Thou  wilt  not  conquer  us.  Ask, 
always  ask,  and  we  will  give  unto 
Thcc.  Our  heart  is  ready.  Knock; 
lay  Thy  hand  upon  us  ;  it  will 
always  be  welcome.  On  our  knees 
before  Thy  mercy  seal,  we  will 
always  be  Thy  oliedtenl  daughters. 
What  Thou  biddest  us  we  will 
always  do  with  a  humble  heart. 
The  creature  whom  Thy  breath 
gives  life  through  us  will  be  as 
dear  to  us  as  our  own  lives.  We 
will  for  ever  abstain  from  any 
thought  unfit  for  our  sex.  Know- 
ing that  it  is  Thou  who  makest  us 
pleasing,  our  only  thought  will  be 
to  please  Thee.  We  will  cultivate 
our  beauty  which  Thou  hast  given, 
and  associating  it  indissolubly 
with  the  idea  of  virtue,  we  will 

umph  of  the  good. 


The  Travelers'  Record  says :  The  following  plan, 
suggested  by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  would 
be  a  godsend  to  that  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
class  who  don't  know  a  joke  unless  it  is  labled.  We  have 
heard  a  lady  complain  bitterly  that  Mark  Twain  did  not 
give  any  means  in  his  books  of  knowing  when  he  was  se- 
rious and  when  joking ;  and  no  paper  ever  published  an 
ironical  article  without  evoking  a  storm  of  indignation 
from  solemn  readers  who  take  it  seriously,  no  matter  how 
monstrous  the  supposition  is.  And  nothing  outrages  the 
feelings  of  these  worthies  so  much  as  finding  that  they 
have  been  so  trifled  with  :  they  consider  it  indecent  flip- 
pancy, and  not  amusing  at  all.  For  these  reasons,  we  trust 
that  all  writers  will  adopt  the  proposed  label,  which  will 
fulfill  the  same  function  as  "  N.  B.  This  is  a  goak,"  and 
take  less  room.    Here  is  the  suggestion  of  The  Examiner  : 

"  While  reforming  the  language,  I  crave  leave  to  intro- 
duce an  improvement  in  punctuation  :  the  snigger-point 
or  note  of  cachinnation.  It  is  written  thus^,  and  repre- 
sents, as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  smiling  mouth.  It  is  to  be 
appended  with  the  full  stop,  to  every  jocular  or  ironical 
sentence ;  or  without  the  stop,  to  every  jocular  or  ironical 
clause  of  a  sentence  otherwise  serious.  Thus :  — '  Mr. 
Flanagan,  the  noblest  work  of  God^.'  '  Our  esteemedw 
contemporary,  Mr.  Delancey,  whom  for  his  virtues  we 
revere  and  for  his  success  envy^,  is  going  to  the  devil 
as  fast  as  his  two  heels  can  carry  him.'  Deacon  Footc,  a 
truly  good  raan_,  is  self-made  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
term  :  he  was  born  great,  wise,  and  rich,  but  the  deflec- 
tion of  his  nose  is  the  work  of  his  own  coat-slccve^. " 


A  tattered  and  thumb-marked  copy  of  Habberton's 
"  Helen's  Babies  "  lay  upon  the  shelf  of  one  of  the  largest 
second-hand  bookstores  in  New  York,  and  suggested  the 
question  to  a  Sun  reporter  whether  it  had  not  had  a 


larger  sale  than  any  American  work  of  fiction  excepting 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  proprietor,  who  knows  as 
much  about  books  as  Joseph  H.  Choate  does  of  law,  re- 
plied that  while  "  Helen's  Babies  "  had  been  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  successes  in  the  book  trade,  it  did  not 
stand  second  to  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Then  he  rum- 
maged around  on  a  dusty  shelf,  and  took  down  a  thick 
volume,  whose  colors  had  faded  from  original  black  to  a 
light  drab  color,  and,  blowing  the  dust  from  the  leaves, 
said  that  he  presumed  that  book  had,  next  to  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  the  largest  sale  of  any  work  of  fiction 
by  an  American  author.  Making  out  the  faded  letters  of 
the  title.  It  was  "  The  Lamplighter."  The  book  is  now 
almost  unknown  to  the  younger  generation  of  readers,  but 
thirty  years  ago  it  caused  countless  tears  to  flow.  It 
would  give  Mr.  Howelis  the  horrors  to  read  it,  and  yet 
more  copies  of  it,  three  or  four  times  over,  have  been  sold 
than  of  all  of  Howelis'  books  put"  together.  Over  two 
hundred  editions  of  a  thousand  copies  each  were  sold,  and 
there  is  even  now  more  demand  for  it,  mainly  from  per- 
sons who  read  it  years  ago,  and,  remembering  it  with  de- 
light, sought  it  again.  "The  Lamplighter"  was  written 
by  a  Boston  woman,  and  is  a  Boston  tale.  But,  though  its 
success  was  so  phenomenal,  the  author  was  for  many  years 
unknown,  and  even  now  her  name  would  be  unrecognized 
even  by  persons  of  literary  habits  if  it  were  mentioned.  It 
was  a  single  flavor  of  her  talent,  and  though  it  brought 
some  money  to  her  purse,  it  never  made  for  her  the  fame 
that  its  success  ought  to  have  given  her.  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  author  except  that  she  was  a  school  teacher 
and  had  worked  at  odd  moments  for  several  years  upon 
the  story.  Then  it  remained  in  her  desk  some  time  longer, 
and  afterward  met  the  fate  of  manuscript  of  unknown 
authors  in  being  promptly  rejected  by  several  publishers. 

What  will  become  of  the  novel  writers  and  the  publish- 
ers, says  the  Pittsburgh  Bulletin,  when  the  phonograph  is 
fully  perfected,  and  its  now  youthful  powers  arc  matured  ? 
For  instance  :  a  novel  once  written  need  never,  and  prob- 
ably will  never,  be  published  in  book  form.  Novels  will 
not  be  read  at  all ;  they  will  be  spoken,  listened  to.  A 
book  once  written,  the  writer  will  no  longer  seek  a  pub- 
lisher. He  will  assign  to  proper  persons,  men  and  women, 
the  characters  he  has  created,  selecting  his  cast  with  a  view 
to  vocal  excellence  only.  These  personages,  assembled  in 
the  presence  of  a  phonograph,  will  take  their  proper  turns 
in  speaking  into  the  machine.  When  the  romance  has  been 
ulked  to  a  conclusion,  the  phonograph  contains  what  may 
be  termed  a  vocalized  novel,  a  book  unlike  any  book 
printed  in  any  known  language.  To  enjoy  that  novel  it  is 
only  necessary  to  be  possessed  of  the  counterpart  of  the 
cylinder  bearing  the  phonogram  or  speech-writing  that  was 
placed  therein.  This  cylinder,  in  another  phonograph, 
will  give  forth  the  voices  of  those  who  spoke  the  words  of 
the  writer.  A  careful  selection  of  the  voices,  their  preser- 
vation in  the  phonogram,  and  their  subsequent  giving  forth 
in  the  phonograph,  must  result  in  a  method  of  enjoying 
the  work  of  the  writer  infinitely  more  pleasurable  than  the 
reading  of  the  same  words  from  the  printed  page,  A  novel 
in  the  form  of  a  phonogram  may  be  a  whole  opera  in  itself, 
capable  of  conferring  pleasure,  not  upon  one  reader,  but 
upon  a  room  full  of  listeners. 

Discussing  the  surfeit  of  literature  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  says  :  It  looks  as  if  libraries  were  gradually  to 
be  relegated  to  the  collection  of  rare  books.  The  rush 
of  the  printing  press  is  so  deadly  at  present  that  if  books 
were  sent  free  to  all  libraries  there  wouldn't  be  room  for 
them,  and  if  there  were  there  never  would  be  time  or  funds 
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enough  for  librarians  to  catalogue  them.  Time  was  when 
a  library  that  had  not  the  latest  new  novel  was  considered 
shamefully  behind  the  times.  The  latest  new  novel  now  ! 
Great  CiCsar,  who  can  tell  which  is  the  latest  new  novel  ? 
There  is  some  difference  between  now  and  the  past  in  that 
respect.  Twenty  years  ago  when  a  novel  came  out  it  had 
a  show  for  its  life  and  for  the  reputation  of  the  writer. 
Now  a  great  many  novels  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
are  forgotten  before  the  accounts  are  made  up.  There  is 
not  much  that  need  be  collected  in  this  age,  however,  and 
the  value  of  libraries  lies  almost  entirely  in  old  and  good 
works.  The  cheap  editions  are  making  it  rather  trying  for 
libraries,  though,  in  them.  It  is  less  trouble  to  go  and  pay 
ten  cents  at  a  store  and  own  the  book  than  to  go  to  the 
library,  borrow  and  return  it.  And  the  queer  subjects  and 
the  queer  names  begin  to  sadly  puzzle  the  book  collector, 
the  book  reader  and  the  librarian.  The  romances  to-day 
are  in  such  varied  styles  of  effort,  and  tackle  so  many  arts 
in  an  alleged  "  illustrative  "  way,  that  really  what  is  a  novel 
and  what  is  a  book  of  science  is  hard  to  determine. 

The  Boston  Herald  declares  that  "  Every  library  has  its 
skeleton — in  other  words,  a  collection  of  improper  or  im- 
moral books.  In  the  Boston  Public  Library  this  assort- 
ment is  hidden  away  in  a  scries  of  modest  little  closets, 
designated  as  the  '  Inferno.'  On  these  shelves  are  ranged 
in  suggestive  rows  all  such  volumes  as  ought  to  bring  a 
blush  to  the  cheek  of  innocence.  The  restrictions  upon 
their  circulation  are  very  rigid  indeed,  for  it  would  seem 
that  there  are  lots  of  people  who  are  always  trying  to  get 
hold  of  something  nasty  in  the  literary  way.  Almost 
invariably  they  give  it  as  an  excuse  for  demanding  such 
books  that  they  are  going  through  a  course  of  English 
or  French  literature,  and  are  compelled  reluctantly  to 
peruse  the  objectionable  works  as  a  portion  of  the  task 
before  them.  So  the  attendants  are  obliged  to  exercise 
considerable  discretion.  If  a  reader  comes  up  and  says 
he  has  heard  that  such  and  such  a  book  is  naughty,  and 
that  he  would  like  to  sec  it,  the  volume  will  probably  be 
given  him ;  but  if  he  tries  the  '  course  of  literature ' 
dodge,  he  is  apt  to  be  refused.  Many  women  of  a  certain 
age  are  fond  of  reading  doctors'  books,  which,  though  not 
quite  immoral,  are  none  the  less  unpleasant.  The  appli- 
cant for  an  objectionable  work  is  usually  asked  to  fill  out 
a  slip,  giving  his  age  and  occupation,  together  with  his 
name,  reference  for  character,  and  reason  why  he  wants 
the  book.  This  slip  must  receive  the  indorsement  of  the 
librarian  before  the  request  is  complied  with.  '  At  the 
bindery  '  is  the  ordinary  formula  employed  in  such  cases, 
which,  being  translated,  means  that  you  cannot  have  what 
you  want.  A  book  that  is  marked  in  the  catalogue  with  a 
single  star  is  not  to  be  circulated  freely,  because  too 
costly.  A  double  star  indicates  that  the  volume  is  too 
rare  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  library  on  any  account. 
Three  stars  usually  signify  the  work  is  immoral,  and  only 
to  be  seen  by  permission  of  the  authorities." 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written,"  says  the  New  Orleans 
Times- Democrat,  "of  the  evil  influence  exerted  by  vicious 
literature,  more  especially  if  the  mind  of  the  reader  be  in 
the  plastic  state  of  its  growth.  Nor  can  this  danger  be 
overestimated — there  could  not  be  a  worse  companion  than 
a  bad  book.  It  whispers  words  that  the  innocent  would 
blush  to  hear  uttered  aloud,  yet  little  by  little  habitude 
hardens  him  to  such  thoughts,  and  the  first  downward  step 
is  taken  when  wickedness  ceases  to  repel.  However  loud 
may  be  the  protestations  of  the  author  that  he  is  laboring 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  his  kind,  we  have  only  to  read 
his  works  in  order  to  discover  whether  he  is  sincere  or  not 


As  honesty  rings  unmistakably  true,  even  so  an  evil  nature 
grins,  satyr-like,  behind  the  finest  phrases.  That  book  is 
harmful  which  endeavors  to  surround  sin  with  a  halo  of 
interest,  and  to  make  us  sympathize  where  condemnation 
only  is  just.  To  this  category  belongs  "  As  in  a  Looking-  . 
Glass,"  a  narrative  that  adds  to  its  moral  offenses  the  faults 
of  crudity  and  coarseness  of  treatment.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  any  one  should  waste  tears  upon  the  fate  of  an 
unprincipled  adventuress  who  meets,  after  running  the 
gamut  of  wickedness,  the  punishment  she  well  deserves. 
The  grave  mistake  of  the  over-prudish  is  in  classing  to- 
gether as  pernicious  all  books  that  deal  with  the  iniquities 
of  human  nature.  It  depends  altogether  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  manipulated.  A  critic  has  com- 
plained that  Daudet  has  been  too  explicit  in  giving  the  de- 
tails of  Numa  Roumes tan's  adventures ;  hut  most  readers 
will  think  that  the  author  has  displayed  a  vise  reticence. 
There  were  allusions  he  was  obliged  to  make,  for  Numa 
would  not  be  Numa  without  his  vices.  If  he  had  simply 
ticketed  his  characters,  "This  is  a  wicked  man,"  or,  "This 
is  a  good  man,"  they  would  impress  us  as  mere  automatons, 
having  nothing  of  the  heat  of  life.  Daudet's  "  Sappho  "  is 
a  terrible  history  ;  yet  it  conveys  a  weighty  moral  lesson, 
and  none  but  the  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  can  doubt 
in  what  spirit  it  is  enforced." 

"  Kalevala,''  the  great  national  epic  poem  of  the  Fin- 
landers,  which  Max  Mailer  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language  "  places  by  the  side  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
is  now  for  the  first  time  in  complete  form  translated  into 
English.  Discussions  were  carried  on  in  the  Athcnxum 
some  months  ago  in  regard  to  a  proposed  translation 
by  a  Mr.  Kirby,  who  desired  to  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  subscribers  assured  before  beginning  the  work,  but 
American  enterprise  had  already  had  the  translation  well  in 
hand  without  any  such  assurance.  The  translator  is  Dr. 
J.  M.  Crawford,  of  Cincinnati.  It  makes  two  octavo  vol- 
umes, the  poem  being  great  in  magnitude — nearly  twenty- 
ihree  thousand  lines — as  well  as  in  character.  Longfellow 
has  been  very  generally  charged  with  plagiarism  from  the 
great  Finnish  epic  in  his  "  Hiawatha,"  and  his  publishers 
often  entreated  him  to  answer  the  numerous  criticisms  of 
this  character,  but  as  the  discussion  only  served  to  adver- 
tise the  book  and  increase  its  sale  he  persistently  refused. 
Until  now  the  general  public  has  had  no  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Kalevala "  to  compare  with  Longfellow':; 
"  India  Edda,"  and  curiosity  has  therefore  been  aroused 
in  the  reading  world  concerning  Mr.  Crawford's  book,  for 
which  a  welcome  awaits  it  on  its  appearance. 

The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Book  Buyer  says 
that  a  friend  gave  an  account  recently  of  a  visit  she  paid 
last  summer  to  the  Shaker  community  at  Canterbury,  which 
is  pictured  in  Mr.  Howells'  Undiscovered  Country.  "  It 
was,"  she  said,  "  wonderfully  like  the  book,  and  the  best 
of  it  is  to  see  how  the  sisters  feel  about  the  book.  They 
will  not  approve  of  anything  so  worldly  as  a  novel,  but  they 
are  secretly  proud  of  having  been  '  put  in  print '  in  this 
way.  I  asked  the  head  sister — Sister  Lucy  Ann,  isn't  it  ? 
— what  she  thought  of  Mr.  Howell's  description  of  their 
life.  '  I  think,'  she  answered,  4  that  he  said  some  very 
queer  things  about  us.'  She  had  a  way  of  pursing  up  her 
lips  that  was  evidently  meant  to  give  the  impression  she 
could  disapprove  very  strongly  if  she  chose,  and  so  I  asked 
a  lovely  old  cldrcss  with  a  placid  face  and  beautiful  eyes 
if  she  thought  the  book  did  the  community  injustice.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  delicious,  kindly  way  in 
which  she  answered  ;  '  Oh,  no  :  I  like  the  book.  I  think 
Mr.  Howells  did  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  light.'  " 
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In  the  September  number  of  this  magazine  the  popular 
literature  of  thirty  years  or  more  ago  was  discussed,  and  a 
comparison  made  with  the  materia]  at  present  provided. 
To  follow  the  changes  in  methods  of  distribution  will  be 
equally  interesting.  In  the  old  days,  of  which  one  hears 
so  often  when  any  one  becomes  momentarily  dissatisfied 
with  the  present,  the  newspapers  and  various  periodicals 
were  circulated  wholly  through  the  mails  and  by  carriers. 
The  latter  owned  routes,  and  served  their  subscribers  every 
morning  with  such  publications  as  they  chose  to  order. 
People  away  from  New  York  could  order  their  newspapers 
and  magazines  as  they  can  now,  and  the  post-office  delivered 
the  publications  to  them.  But  there  was  then  no  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  a  single  copy  of  any  journal  or  magazine 
away  from  its  publication  office.  Newsdealers  were  un- 
known. The  methods  of  business  partook  of  the  same 
easy  spirit  shown  in  the  collection  of  news.  A  newspaper 
which  got  its  dispatches  by  stage  coach  could  not  expect 
readers  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  read  them.  But  when  the 
invention  of  the  telegraph  and  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road system  made  news  a  live  thing — an  ephemeral  article 
—a  dead  thing  before  the  next  day,  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise arose  in  the  newspaper  offices,  and  readers  began  to 
look  for  the  "last  editions"  and  the  "extras."  Rivalry 
between  the  great  journals  got  so  keen  that,  as  one  historian 
observes,  "  an  extra  would  be  issued  if  a  celebrated  man 
sneezed."  The  interest  of  readers  in  these  sternutations 
developed  the  newsboy,  and  the  carrier  was  doomed.  From 
the  newsboy,  flying  with  busy  feet  and  shrill  cry  from  cus- 
tomer to  customer,  to  the  newsdealer  with  his  little  stand 
at  some  point  where  men  congregated,  was  but  a  step. 


There  was  another  agency  at  work.  Philadelphia,  with 
its  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  Graham's  Magazine,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  other  first-class  publications,  was  a 
center  of  literary  activity.  The  popularity  of  these  journals 
was  sufficient  to  command  a  sale  outside  of  the  Quaker 
City,  and  agencies  were  established  in  New  York  for  this 
purpose.  Boston  sent  on  Gleason's  Pictorial,  the  Yankee 
Blade,  Wavcrley  Magazine,  and  others,  and  they  found  many 
purchasers.  But  it  was  impossible  to  confine  a  trade  which 
demanded  only  a  few  dollars  for  capital  to  the  accredited 
agents.  The  newsdealers  began  giving  small  orders,  and 
found  that  they  were  making  money.  Some  of  these  news- 
dealers began  to  outgrow  their  small  stands,  and  opened 
stores,  adding  books  and  stationery  to  their  stock  of  papers. 
And  so  the  business  expanded,  slowly  at  first,  but  always 
moving  more  rapidly,  until  the  present  splendid  system  of 
distribution  was  developed.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  these  enterprises  was  small.  The  news  stands  or 
news  stores  were  generally  run  by  boys  or  young  men,  and 
as  the  nature  of  their  business  demanded,  they  turned  over 
their  capital  rapidly.    Yesterday's  paper  was  dead  stock. 


It  was  believed  that  there  were  far  more  newsdealers  whose 
capita]  was  less  than  $100  than  there  were  those  who  had 
more,  and  the  supposition  is  probably  correct.  But  the 
establishment  of  these  little  stands  was  not  confined  to  New 
York ;  they  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  and 
became  common  in  all  the  great  cities.  As  travel  increased, 
it  began  to  pay  the  newsdealers  near  the  hotels  and  railway 
stations  to  keep  papers  of  other  cities  in  order  to  supply 
;  anxious  for  home  news. 


It  was  not  very  long  before  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
brought  the  business  of  supplying  these  newsdealers  into 
being.  The  newspapers  were  too  busy  to  undertake  such 
work,  finding  all  they  could  do  in  the  sale  of  the  papers  to 
the  newsboys,  and  such  dealers  as  applied  to  them,  and 
supplying  their  subscribers.  From  1845  to  1850  several 
news  agencies  were  established  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  cities  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  As 
was  natural  in  a  business  just  growing  up,  many  people 
engaged  in  it  who  had  not  the  brains  to  understand  its  limi- 
tations, nor  the  business  tact  necessary  to  make  it  a  success. 
The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  began  its  work,  and 
one  by  one  the  agencies  yielded  their  places  and  business 
to  keener  and  more  successful  rivals.  It  was  this  process 
that  developed  The  American  News  Company.  In  1864 
the  company  had  its  place  of  business  at  121  Nassau 
Street.  At  first  newspapers  and  magazines  were  sent  out 
by  it,  and  it  speedily  increased  its  territory  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  until  it  reached  Boston  on  the 
East,  Montreal  on  the  North,  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
West,  and  New  Orleans  on  the  South.  As  its  business  in- 
creased, it  added  Nos.  115,  117,  and  119  Nassau  Street  to 
its  central  depot,  and  books,  stationery,  and  fancy  articles 
were  added  to  its  stock,  and  supplied  to  the  thousands  of 
agents  throughout  the  country.  From  year  to  year  the 
system  has  grown  and  been  perfected,  till  to-day  it  covers 
the  territory  of  this  entire  northern  continent.  The  extent 
of  the  business,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  it  now,  cannot 
be  at  once  understood.  In  any  city  of  the  United  States 
any  book,  magazine  or  newspaper  may  be  ordered  from 
the  nearest  newsdealer.  He  transmits  the  order  to  his 
local  news  company,  and  it  supplies  him.  These  branch 
companies  handle  anything  from  a  single  copy  of  the  most 
obscure  paper  to  whole  editions  of  books  or  magazines. 
It  keeps  in  stock  everything  from  a  slate-pencil  to  the 
material  for  filling  the  shelves  of  a  public  library. 

The  magnificent  headquarters  building  is  on  Chambers 
Street,  this  city,  just  across  the  Park  from  the  General 
Post-Office.  On  the  dizzy  height  of  its  comice  stands 
the  statue  of  a  newsboy,  emblematic  of  the  inspiration 
and  the  beginning  of  this  great  corporation,  and  the  signet 
of  its  trade-mark.    Through  the  various  branch 
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panies — whose  territory  looks  on  the  map  like  the  spread 
about  them  of  an  immense  Japanese  fan — the  home  office 
reaches  about  seventeen  thousand  newsdealers.  Think  of 
this  organized  army !  The  system  of  distribution  has 
been  elaborated  until  now  the  principal  magazines  are  on 
sale  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  Portland,  Maine, 
at  the  same  day  and  hour.  The  readers  in  New  York 
have  no  advantage  in  this  regard  over  those  of  other 
cities.  From  the  start,  in  1864,  the  business  of  the  Amer- 
can  News  Company  has  increased  every  year,  with  the 
exception  of  1873  and  "74.  The  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  it  may  perhaps  be  understood  better  by  a  few 
statistics.  The  pay  roll  carries  on  it  over  a  thousand 
names  exclusive  of  the  officers  and  managers,  and  the 
weekly  payments  aggregate  the  sum  of  $1 1,000.  Of  these, 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  men  are  employed  in  the 
New  York  office.  There  are  also  about  one  thousand 
boys  and  young  men  at  work  upon  trains  from  Maine  to 
California  selling  the  publications  handled  by  the  Union 
News  Company,  a  branch  organization  with  a  specialty  of 
railway  depot  stands  and  train  service.  Who  has  not  seen 
and  marveled  at  the  "  train  boy  "  ?  In  New  York  City  fifty 
horses  are  necessary  to  transport  the  tons  of  printed  mat- 
ter to  trains  and  boats,  speed  in  handling  being  a  necessary 
factor  in  the  business  of  supplying  distributing  points. 

The  organization  is  officially  classed  as  follows  : 
The  Albany  News  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Baltimore  New*  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Brooklyn  News  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  Central  News  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Cincinnati  News  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  Cleveland  News  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Colorado  Newt  Company,  Denver,  Colorado. 
The  Detroit  Newa  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  International  News  Company.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Minnesota  News  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  Montreal,  Canada. 
The  National  News  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Newark  News  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  New  England  News  Company,  Boston,  Mai*. 
The  New  Orleans  News  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
The  New  York  News  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Northern  News  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
The  Omaha  News  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
The  Pittsburgh  News  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Rhode  Island  News  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  San  Francisco  New*  Company,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
The  South-West  New*  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  Springfield  New*  Company,  SpringBeld,  Mass. 
The  St.  Loan  News  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Toronto  News  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
The  Toronto  News  Company.  CHfton,  Ontario.  Canada. 
The  Union  New*  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Washington  News  Company.  Washington,  D.  C 
The  Western  News  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Williamsburgh  New*  Company,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

The  American  News  Company  has  been  in  existence 
twenty-four  years,  and  the  effect  which  it  has  produced 
upon  the  business  of  selling  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
books  has  been  most  marked.  Its  business  methods,  and 
the  sharp  control  it  exercises  over  the  newsdealers,  have 
been  of  enormous  benefit  to  this  class  of  small  tradesmen, 
for  it  has  practically  driven  out,  and  kept  out,  petty  swind- 
lers, and  held  the  trade  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  hon- 
est, enterprising  and  capable.  To  publishers  it  has  been  a 
boon.  No  longer  are  they  worried  with  a  thousand  and 
one  little  accounts  uncertain  and  expensive  of  collection. 
If  they  can  manufacture  anything  the  public  want,  they 
have  the  assurance  that  the  public  will  be  supplied.  But 
the  News  Company  does  not  undertake  to  make  a  market. 
This  is  a  point  not  altogether  understood  by  neophytes 


in  journalism  and  adventurers  with  type.  Many  of  these 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  American  News  Com- 
pany is  bound  to  sell  their  wares  for  them — by  some  curi- 
ously arranged  pressure  can  force  people  to  buy.  But  the 
rule  is  inflexible.  The  manager  will  inform  the  applicant : 
w  It  is  your  business  to  create  the  demand.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  supply  what  is  demanded.  We  are  not  publishers." 
However,  all  reasonable  help  is  extended  in  the  making  of 
a  market.  Advertising  matter  is  furnished  all  the  agents 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  company  and  intending 
publishers.  As  for  the  dealers,  many  a  deserving  man 
has  been  built  up  in  business  from  the  humblest  begin- 
ning by  the  encouragement  of  this  great  corporation.  In 
an  issue  between  publishers  and  the  newsdealers,  the  stand 
of  the  company  is  taken  for  the  rights  of  its  seventeen 
thousand  rank  and  file.  In  an  argument  of  equitable 
profit  the  ragged  newsboy,  and  the  old  woman  dealing  her 
wares  from  a  doorstep  or  the  head  of  a  barrel,  have  at  court 

Another  feature  qf  this  complete  scheme  of  distribution 
is  the  possibility  of  being  one's  own  publisher.  In  the  old 
— the  bygone — days  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
the  acceptance,  and  the  imprint,  of  some  well  known  pub- 
lishing house  in  order  to  get  into  the  market  at  all.  In 
this  particular  there  has  been  a  radical  change.  The  News 
Company  will  circulate  any  reputable  book  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  arranged — and  these  terms  are  generally  as 
liberal  to  the  new  author  as  to  the  old  publisher.  There 
is  practically  no  discrimination.  This  is  what  the  imprint 
"  The  trade  supplied  by  the  American  News  Company " 
means  on  so  many  popular  works.  Those  who  can  finance 
their  own  productions  have  the  fullest  opportunity  and 
means  of  getting  before  the  public  and  testing  its  favor. 
Publishers,  too,  as  a  rule,  are  content  with  the  simple  pro- 
duction of  the  book.  Their  editions  are  circulated  for 
much  less  than  they  could  handle  them,  and  the  returns 
are  both  prompt  and  sure.  Under  these  conditions,  and  as 
long  as  the  present  impartial  policy  is  kept  up,  there  is  both 
economy  and  satisfaction .  As  for  magazines  and  periodicals, 
it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  rents,  extra  labor,  and 
bad  debts  will  sweep  out,  in  a  month  almost,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  subscription  list  over  the  superb  service,  responsi- 
bility, and  cash  returns  of  the  American  News  Company. 

There  is  another  and  somewhat  startling  advantage  of  the 
existence  of  the  American  News  Company— one  that  puts 
the  entire  population  of  the  country  under  an  obligation 
beyond  that  of  a  mere  purchasing  convenience — and  justifies 
any  feature  of  monopoly — if  such  necessary  consolidation 
and  organization  can  be  so  termed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
American  News  Company  stands  between  the  community 
and  blackmail.  It  throttles  libel  on  its  threshold.  Circum- 
stances which  arc  an  inherent  part  of  its  business  have 
forced  it  to  assume  the  role  of  a  censor  of  the  press— obliged 
it  to  perform  a  duty  that  in  other  countries  is  recognized 
and  attended  to  by  the  government.  And  this  is  accom- 
plished without  any  hardship  to  anybody  except  scoundrels. 
From  its  peculiar  environment,  this  power  is  not  liable  to 
be  abused.  The  News  Company  does  not  say  "  You  shall 
not  print  defamation,  or  publish  filth,"  but  it  docs  say  : 
"  We  will  not  circulate  a  libel  or  sell  that  which  is  unques- 
tionably indecent  And  we  presume  to  judge.  This  is  not 
morality  or  missionary  work  with  us — it  is  business.  We 
are  liable  under  the  law — we  are  simply  protecting  our- 
selves." So  this  part  of  the  business  is  carefully  watched. 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  line  is  closely  and  uncompro- 
misingly drawn.  Reputable  lawyers  know  that  the  American 
News  Company  will  not  defend  a  known  libeL    It  inves- 
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1  and  says  :  "  Yes,  this  is  a  libel ;  it  has  escaped  our 
vigilance ;  we  will  pay  your  costs,  and  throw  out  the  pub- 
lication/' And  adventurous  publishers  know  this  as  well 
as  lawyers.  The  Bedouins  of  the  press  have  repeatedly 
threatened  to  start  publications  here  that  "would  make 
Rome  howl "  if  they  could  only  get  into  the  channel  of  cir- 
culation. And  so  indeed  "  Rome  "  would  "  howl " — loud 
and  long— but  for  the  ounce  of  prevention — worth  so  much 
more  than  the  pound  of  cure— determined  by  the  News 
Company,  in  the  pursuance  of  a  sound  business  policy. 


To  swing  without  disruptive  friction  this  vast  and  in- 
tricate concern  is  a  herculean  task  ;  vast  because  its  busi- 
ness embraces  thousands  of  sub-agents,  and  amounts  to 
more  than  $17,000,000  per  year ;  intricate  because  from  a 
single  paper  costing  one  cent  to  an  issue  of  a  magazine 
worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  nothing  is  too 
small  or  too  large  for  it  to  take  successful  charge  of.  In 
such  a  business  the  multitude  of  men  who  are  connected 
with  it  must  work  together  like  the  mechanism  of  a  watch. 
Nothing  but  the  most  absolute  system,  embracing  at  once 
the  smallest  details  and  the  largest  extent  of  territory,  would 
make  the  business  possible.  The  entire  circulation  of  two 
great  magazines  like  Scribner's  and  The  Century — rivals 
as  they  are — is  conducted  with  satisfaction  to  both.  The 
struggling  and  feeble  aspirant  is  given  such  encouragement 
as  the  cold  blood  of  business  equity  will  allow,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  pennies  receives  as  close  attention  as  the  clink 
of  larger  coin.  It  takes  men  to  manage  this  business — 
men  of  capacity,  experience,  and  quick  judgment.  And 
such  men  are  in  charge.  Patrick  Fatrelly,  the  general 
manager  of  the  company,  a  man  of  wide  ability,  is  now  in 
Europe,  where  the  strain  of  business  sent  him  for  needed 
rest  In  his  absence,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Carr,  as  executive 
officer,  has  stood  with  bis  experienced  hand  on  the  pulse 
of  this  great  arterial  system  and  tempered  its  blood  to 
the  constantly  shifting  conditions.  Mr.  D.  C.  Dean  is 
third  in  command  in  the  general  office.  The  executive 
officer  for  New  York  City,  and  the  millions  of  population 
within  the  reach  of  an  hour's  travel,  is  Mr.  C  J.  McKeon, 
who  deals  out  exact  justice,  if  it  can  be  determined,  to 
many  conflicting  interests.  Mr.  J.  Hassell  has  charge  of 
the  department  of  books.  The  army  of  train  boys,  and  the 
distribution  along  the  great  lines  of  travel,  is  directed  by 
General  W.  H.  Williams,  a  veteran  in  the  business.  No 
organization  in  the  world  has  so  much  ability  to  the  square 
inch  in  each  department  as  the  American  News  Company, 
and  no  system — not  even  the  great  departments  of  the 
government— has  more  genius  of  management  than  this 
complex  and  most  useful  private  business  enterprise. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  company 
President— Henry  Dexter. 
Treasurer— S.  W.  Johnion. 
Gen.  Superintendent— W.  D. 
Manager— Patrick  Farrelly. 
K  ' 


Board  of  Dirttlors  : 

Henry  Dexter,  Geo.  I.  Tyson, 

S.  W.  Johnson,  J.  E.  Merrill, 

Patrick  Farrelly,  J.  R.  Walth, 

W.  D.  Bancker,  Stephen  Farrelly, 

S.  S.  Blood,  Henry  Taylor, 

W.  H.  WUIIfliru*,  C.  IC. 


The  general  business  policy  of  the  company  is  outlined 
by  an  executive  committee,  but  practically  the  business  is 
run  like  a  great  newspaper,  the  heads  of  departments  con- 
stituting a  star!  with  an  executive  head,  and  all  consulting 
and  working  in  harmony.   When  the  American  News  Com- 


pany was  founded,  seven  persons  constituted  the  list  of 
stockholders.  The  seven  were  Sinclair  Tousey  (dead), 
Henry  Dexter,  George  Dexter  (dead),  Solomon  W.  John- 
son, John  Hamilton  (dead),  Patrick  Farrelly  and  John  E. 
Tousey.  The  list  of  stockholders  now  numbers  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  one-third  of  them  being  women. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  and  the  methods  of  the 
circulating  system  of  the  bulk  of  current  literature.  But 
this  vast  volume  of  business — handled  mostly  by  freight 
and  express — is  but  a  portion  of  the  outgo.  The  second- 
class  post-office  matter  consists  entirely  of  periodicals 
which  are  sold  on  subscription.  An  idea  of  New  York  as 
a  publication  center  may  be  obtained  from  the  statement 
that  in  October,  November,  and  December  of  last  year, 
9,073,085  pounds  of  second-class  matter  was  sent  through 
the  general  post-office  in  this  city ;  and  in  April,  May  and 
June  of  this  year,  8,695,591  pounds.  The  average  amount 
carried  yearly  by  the  Post-Office  Department  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  is  over  sixteen  thousand  tons.  This  is  in 
addition  to  all  sent  out  by  the  News  Company,  and  does 
not  include  books.  The  figures  of  the  subscription  publi- 
cations are  astounding.  Divided  into  classes  indicating 
frequency  of  issue,  it  is  found  that  the  grand  total  circu- 
lation of  49,830,500  copies  is  distributed  as  follows  : 

Weekly  16,921,750 

Monthly  6.536.750 

Daily   4.749.5°° 

Semi-Monthly   1,039.000 

Semi- Weekly   316,250 

Quarterly   189,500 

Bi- Weekly   103,750 

Tri-Weekly    38,75° 

Bi-Mcratbly   35.250 

Total  39.830,500 

New  York  prints  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  periodi- 
cals sold.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Ohio  more  than 
another  quarter  of  all.    Are  these  figures  comprehended  ? 

And  now  as  to  the  field  :  Rowel l's  American  Newspaper 
Directory,  a  publication  edited  with  rare  ability  and  an 
unquestioned  authority,  states  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  a  total  of  rather  more  than  65,000,000  of 
people,  and  that,  allowing  the  estimate  of  five  persons  to  a 
family,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  actual  number  of 
families  reaches  the  figure  of  13,000,000.  Now,  how  many 
publications— daily,  weekly,  monthly,  religious,  story,  or 
magazine— does  the  average  family  take  ?  The  circulation 
given  above  amounts  to  copies  enough  to  give  two  yearly 
subscriptions  to  every  five  people— infants,  paupers,  and 
criminals.  The  issue  of  78,441,000  monthlies  is  sufficient 
to  give  six  copies  a  year  to  13,000,000  families,  and  would 
indicate  that  every  other  family  takes  a  magazine  of  some 
sort.  If  daily  papers  issue  4,749,500  copies  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  on  an  average  one-third  of  the  families  of 
the  country  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
There  is  weekly  circulation  sufficient  to  give  one  paper  to 
each  family,  and  a  large  surplus  brings  it  to  nearly  one  and  a 
third.  No  other  country  in  the  world  can  show  such  a  won- 
derful array  of  facts  and  figures.  Among  no  other  race  has 
reading  been  as  universal  as  it  is  among  Americans  to- 
day. In  the  tons  upon  tons  of  printed  matter  which  fall 
yearly  from  the  groaning  presses  in  this  country  the  news- 
papers have  the  largest  share.  Compared  with  the  millions 
of  pages  which  are  issued  by  newspapers  during  the  year, 
the  output  of  books,  enormous  as  it  is,  becomes  almost 
insignificant.  Under  these  circumstances  is  it  possible  to 
deny  that  newspapers  are  a  part  of  American  literature, 
and  if  they  are  not,  to  what  category  do  they  belong  ? 
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TURNING  THE  LEAVES— UNCONVENTIONAL  REVIEW 


The  first  duty  of  a  new  book  is  to  get  itself  discussed, 
and  What  Dreams  May  Come  has  fulfilled  this  require- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  gauzy  fringes  of  a  pseudonym 
were  speedily  brushed  aside  and  "  Handsome  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton"  of  California  was  discovered,  slyly  hiding  behind 
the  name  of  her  illustrious  ancestor,  lent  to  this  singular 
book  an  interest  for  many  people.  But  What  Dreams 
May  Come  is  not  dependent  on  the  personality  of  its 
author.  On  the  wings  of  a  beautiful  literary  style  it  has 
risen  to  a  height  beyond  the  commonplace  books  of  the 
day,  and  by  further  reason  of  its  absolute  originality,  this 
position  will  it  maintain  in  defiance  even  of  what  is  called 
its  "  Theosophic  tendency."  For  if  Theosophy  has  been 
cleverly  woven  into  the  stuff  of  which  these  Dreams  are 
made  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch,  possibly  to  hold,  the 
attention  of  the  Theosophic  School — where  otherwise  the 
attention  of  this  self-absorbed  and  self-fed  body  would 
have  been  neither  wooed  nor  won — yet  its  Theosophy  is  of 
a  purely  romantic  quality,  and  the  l>ook  itself  cannot,  for 
an  instant,  be  confounded  with  the  frosty  spray  from  the 
crest  of  the  Theosophic  wave  which  is  just  now  drenching 
the  literary  world.  The  author  has  delicately  manipulated 
a  subject  which  would  not  only  have  appalled  most  minds, 
but  would  scarcely  have  presented  itself  to  many.  The 
word  "  manipulated  "  is  used  advisedly,  for  one  recognizes 
that  this  strange  question  of  a  human  soul  sent  shuddering 
from  the  erring  body  into  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  thence 
flung  again  to  earth  for  its  more  exquisite  torture  and 
more  complete  punishment,  is  handled  by  this  musical 
writer,  rather  than  felt.  This  is  a  weak  point  in  the  book, 
and  yet  it  is,  also,  the  direct  result  of  grappling  with  a 
subject  beyond  the  possibilities  of  human  experience. 
The  power  to  make  probable,  what  the  world  has  been 
educated  to  believe  impossible,  is  an  especial  and  peculiar 
form  of  genius—"  Frank  Lin  "  pays  the  usual  price  for 
that  blessed  audacity  which  we  call  originality. 

The  charm  of  the  story  lies,  as  has  been  said,  in  the 
beauty  of  its  style.  Not  only  has  the  quaint  conception  of 
a  musical  theme  been  given  by  the  writer,  but  the  conceit 
gathers  sound  and  substance  in  every  descriptive  passage, 
all  of  which  breathe  a  poetic  spirit  which  carries  the  fasci- 
nated reader  along  on  the  current  of  something  very  like 
genius.  To  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Muezzin  is  set  that 
scene  of  Constantinople  with  her  minarets  against  a  "  gold- 
wrought  sky  "  and  her  ill-starred  lovers  wrapped  in  vaguely 
suggested  tragedy  and  the  fast  gathering  mystery  of  the 
Southern  night.  Here  be  it  said  that  the  power  to  suggest 
belongs  to  this  new  writer,  and  of  what  value  it  may  be  is 
proved  in  the  tense  scenes  where  without  one  tedious  line 
of  explanation  the  living  brain  of  Harold  Dartmouth 
acknowledges  the  sway  of  the  soul  of  the  dead  poet  which 
possesses  him,  and  so  harmoniously  blended  are  the  two 
spheres  of  his  consciousness  that  one  forgets  to  seek  and 
would  not  see  the  dividing  line.  This  is  the  art  of  the 
writer.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Frank  Lin  shows,  in  this 
story,  either  aptitude  at  dialogue  or  the  capacity  to  sketch 
character  in  the  few  rapid  lines  which  bring  the  individual 
instantly  and  sharply  before  the  mental  gaze.  The  con- 
versations which,  with  trifling  and  irritating  exceptions  (for 
we  bum  to  solve  the  mysterious  attractions  suggested,  from 
the  first)  are  between  the  lovers  Harold  Dartmouth  and 
Weir  Penrhyn.  The  first,  which  occurs  at  the  ball  at  the 
Legation,  may  be  considered  at  once  as  an  injus- 


tice to  the  hero,  the  heroine  and  the  author.  As  one 
becomes  better  acquainted  with  all  three  a  sort  of  wonder 
grows  at  the  cleverness  of  their  words — so  well-inspired  and 
so  well-expressed,  often  start lingly  analytical,  sometimes 
epigrammatic  in  quality  but  not  in  quantity — and  if  they 
are  intended  to  develop  the  idea  of  the  analogy  between 
the  two  minds,  as  the  writer  infers  when  she  says  "  He  had 
a  singular  feeling  when  talking  with  or  listening  to  her,  of 
losing  his  sense  of  separateness.  It  was  not  that  he  felt 
de-individualized,  but  that  he  had  an  accession  of  person- 
ality— "  the  purpose  is  achieved  to  the  point  of  mo- 
notony— scarce  a  shade  of  personality  marks  the  thought 
or  speech  of  the  girl  from  that  of  the  man — the  dialogue  is 
obviously  written.    It  is  thoroughly  artificial. 

It  is  in  the  solitary  yet  spoken  reflections  of  the  Honor- 
able Harold  that  we  are  given  our  first  dazzling  glimpse 
into  a  wonderful  satiric  philosophy,  a  stinging  contempt 
for  certain  follies ;  a  good-humored  appreciation  of  others 
which  one  snatches  at  as  indisputably  a  part  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  author.  Her  commentaries  on  the  femi- 
nine heart  and  its  complex  workings  are  delicious— and 
still  more  delicious  a  bit  of  unbelief  is  her  skit  at  the 
"  racial  resemblance  of  the  Grand  Passion  " — than  which 
no  cleverer  thing  has  been  said  for  many  a  day.  That  she 
has  failed  to  dower  her  characters  with  the  breath  of  life 
may  be  due  not  to  her  own  incapacity  but  rather  that  such 
natures  being  infrequent  and  unusual,  strike  no  familiar 
chord  of  recognition.  It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest 
tribute  that  can  be  offered  a  book  is  to  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover  in  one  devouring  spell  of  hunger  which  only  the 
finis  satisfies.  Who  has  read  What  Dreams  May  Come  in 
part  or  piece  ?  Who  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
Muezzin  at  Constantinople,  in  the  early  days  of  the  cen- 
tury and  has  not  followed  every  phrase  and  cadence  of 
"  Overture  "  and  "  Melody  "  and  "  Discord  "  until  the  last 
strain  "  Sioned  !  Sioned  ! "  faints  on  the  ear. 

Talking  the  other  day  with  a  bookseller,  on  the  subject 
of  the  popularity  of  the  high-class  authors,  it  was  learned 
that  Marion  Crawford  has  the  largest  sales  and  is  bought 
almost  exclusively  by  cultivated  people.  Although  his 
books  are  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  volume,  the  demand  for 
them  is  just  as  great.  He  has  sold  about  a  half  million 
copies,  all  told.  But  two  dollars  for  The  Immortals 
was  a  little  more  than  people  could  stand,  and  that 
book  has  languished  in  consequence.  Henry  James  has 
shrunk  to  one-third  of  his  former  popularity,  and  Howells 
has  fallen  off  perceptibly  since  the  publication  of  that 
dreary  book,  The  Minister's  Charge.  Mrs.  Burnett  sells 
better  than  any  other  of  the  women  writers — Craddock 
next.  Anna  Katherine  Green  sells  fairly.  "  She,"  Called 
Back,  and  The  Bread  Winners,  arc  as  dead  as  though 
they  had  never  been.  Haggard  is  falling  off  in  popularity 
very  rapidly.  There  is  little  demand  for  Mr.  Meeson's 
Will.  The  Lamplighter  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  St 
Elmo  and  The  Wide,  Wide  World  still  sell.  They  wilt 
probably  last  as  long  as  human  nature.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowc's  books  occasionally  sell  in  sets.  The  Wister 
Translations  sell  and  are  "  charged  up,"  as  "  Mrs.  Wis- 
ter's  novels."  Marlett  is  a  sort  of  incident.  Maud 
Howe's  book,  Atalanta  in  the  South,  sold  well  when  it 
first  came  out,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  her  books. 
She  lacks  "  go."  Edgar  Saltus  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
younger  group  of  authors.    All  Tolstoi's  books  sell  well. 
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When  publishers'  agents  go  the  rounds,  with  their  list  of 
new  books,  the  order  is  something  like  this  :  ten  copies  of 
every  author  of  average  popularity  and  of  every  prominent 
firm's  new  issue ;  twenty-five  of  Saltus ;  twenty-five  of 
Craddock  ;  two  hundred  of  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Burnett. 
Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  bids  fair  to  become  a  standard 
selling  work,  and  Mr.  Potter  is  still  called  for.  Ouida  is 
on  the  wane.  Jane  Eyre  still  holds  her  own.  All  the 
dialect  writers  have  their  worshipers.  Kismet  and  Guenn 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  ranks.  Of  the  French 
novelists,  Daudet  sells  the  best.  Edgar  Fawcett  sells 
when  first  out.  Robert  Ellsmere  and  The  African  Farm 
are  selling  on  the  strength  of  their  religious  element 

The  Boston  Transcript  is  of  the  opinion  that  Arch- 
deacon Farrar's  elaborate  review  of  Mrs.  Deland's  novel, 
John  Ward,  Preacher,  in  the  September  number  of  Long- 
man's Magazine,  is  one  more  proof  that  American  books 
arc  read  in  England,  and  further,  that  an  American  book, 
when  it  is  worth  it,  receives  to-day  as  respectful  consider- 
ation from  the  better  class  of  British  readers  as  at  home. 
Mr.  Farrar  has  been  very  strongly  impressed  by  the  book, 
which  he  pronounces  both  interesting  and  remarkable. 
"  There  are  pages  in  it,  he  says,  "  which  in  their  power  of 
insight  and  skill  in  minute  delineation  remind  us  of 
Thackeray  ;  while  the  pictures  of  country  life  constantly 
recall  Mrs.  Gaskell's  fresh  and  charming  tale  of  '  Cran- 
ford.'  •  *  *  Looked  at  solely  as  a  novel,  the  book 
has  two  high  artistic  merits ;  one  is  that  it  contains  little 
that  is  otiose,  and  nothing  that  is  mere  padding,  but  pro- 
ceeds steadily,  with  scarcely  an  episode,  to  its  natural 
denouement ;  the  other  is  that  it  reminds  us  of  one  of  those 
exquisitely  acted  plays,  where  every  character,  even  the 
humblest,  is  impersonated  with  equable  and  conscientious 
care.  There  is  not  a  single  personage  in  John  Ward  who 
b  not  distinctively  portrayed."  This  is  high  praise  and 
not  undeserved.  The  reviewer  then  goes  on  to  analyze 
the  book,  quoting  freely  from  its  pages,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  characters,  summing  up  as  follows : 

Although,  like  all  worthy  stories,  John  Ward  may  be 
regarded  as  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  yet,  in  accordance 
with  the  truest  principles  of  art,  the  purpose  is  neither 
single,  nor  does  it  lie  glaringly  upon  the  surface.  The 
writer  never  obtrudes  upon  us  the  lesson  which  she  wishes 
to  enforce.  She  gives  a  photograph  of  life,  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  inferences  from  the  facts  which 
she  has  selected  and  arranged  exactly  as  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  do  if  they  formed  a  chapter  of  his  personal 
experience.  Her  work  must  not  be  set  down  as  one  of  the 
numerous  romances  which  choose  the  vehicle  of  fiction  to 
insinuate  religious  conclusions  of  vast  importance,  which 
in  the  pages  of  a  novel  cannot  possibly  be  sifted  and 
reasoned  out  in  any  adequate  manner.  No  doubt  the 
sympathies  of  the  writer  are  opposed  to  the  gloomy  and 
ruthless  doctrines  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  Moloch 
logic  of  Calvinistic  Presbyterianism.  But  she  is  never 
unfair  to  the  doctrines  which  she  so  evidently  repudiates. 
If  Helen  is  singularly  outspoken  in  her  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  "endless  torments,"  John  Ward  is  yet  fur- 
nished with  full  opportunities  to  expound  and  plead  for 
his  own  views ;  and  so  far  from  representing  him  as  a 
monster  because  he  pursues  to  the  bitter  end  the  views 
which  she  detests,  the  writer  chooses  him  for  the  hero  of 
her  narrative,  and  shows  him  as  a  man  of  the  noblest 
nature  and  the  most  intense  sincerity.  Indeed,  so  fair  is 
she  in  this  respect,  that,  though  she  paints  the  agony  of  a 
dying  Calvinism,  it  might  even  be  supposed  that  it  was  her 
object  to  show  how  that  form  of  creed  is  capable  of  inspir- 


ing the  most  exalted  heroism,  and  can  be  held  in  a  heart 
of  the  tenderest  sensibility.  One  lesson  which  results  from 
her  pages  is  that  men  may  rise  superior  to  what  might 
seem  to  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  religious 
opinions ;  that  purity  and  nobleness  are  equally  compatible 
with  the  widest  differences  of  theory  as  to  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  ultimate  destinies  of  man  ;  that  "  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him." 

The  article  by  Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  republished  in  this 
number  of  Current  Literature  from  the  pages  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  has  excited  the  widest  discussion  in 
England.  The  London  Telegraph  has  opened  its  columns, 
and  hundreds  of  letters  upon  the  subject  of  the  failure  or 
success  of  marriage  as  an  institution  have  been  written  to 
it  from  its  many  readers.  Upon  reading  them  one  is  forced 
to  the  conviction  that  upon  this  subject  of  marriage  there 
is  no  concensus  of  opinion.  Broadly  speaking,  the  let- 
ters may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  praise 
wedded  life,  and  those  which  condemn  it.  There  are  few 
which  do  either  absolutely,  while  the  great  number  take 
the  sum  of  experience  and  lean  to  either  one  view  or  the 
other.  There  is,  too,  a  curious  individuality  about  the 
views  taken  and  a  marked  absence  of  generalization. 
Each  one  indorses  or  condemns  marriage  from  his  or  her 
experience  of  the  institution.  Those  who  condemn  content 
themselves  with  doing  this,  they  offer  very  few  suggestions 
for  a  better  system  than  that  in  practice  at  present.  All 
the  writers  agree  that  marriage  is  not  perfect. 

Some  of  these  letters  are  worth  reproducing.  This  one, 
for  example,  from  some  person  who  has  evidently  thought 
long  and  deeply  upon  the  subject : 

The  conclusions  I  draw  from  my  varied  experiences  are  these  :  I. 
Mere  passion,  interest,  or  affection  is  not  likely  to  produce  great  hap- 
piness in  marriage.  2.  The  mysterious  and  inexplicable  mixture  of 
fiassion  and  affection  commonly  c.ilicii  M  love,"  should  be  felt  by  both 
parties  to  the  solemn  contract.  And  3.  When  entered  into  solely  from 
the  "bead,"  and  not  from  the  "  heart,"  marriage  is  a  dreary  failure. 

And  here  is  something  for  women  in  America  to  think  of 
when  they  arc  summing  up  their  advantages  in  life  : 

I  have  been  married  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  can  truly  say 
that  it  has  been  the  happiest  part  of  ray  life.  My  huiband,  like  many 
other  Americans,  does  not  outgrow  the  little  thoughtful  attentions  that 
he  paid  me  before  our  marriage.  There  are  so  many  little  things  which 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  a  woman's  life  happy  ;  they  cost  nothing, 
and  yet  they  make  such  a  difference.  For  example,  the  morning  and 
evening  kiss  ;  the  word  of  praise,  of  sympathy,  or  of  appreciation  ;  I  he 
up  at  the  chamber  door  before  entering  ;  the  helping  hand  in  getting 
in  or  out  of  carriage,  omnibus,  or  train— these  things  are  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  thousands  of  American  wives  j  and  it  is  only 
when  they  go  abroad  that  they  are  struck  with  the  contrast. 

Another  woman  writes  : 

Much  evil  results  from  the  idea  that  marriage  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
a  woman's  life.  Full  of  this  supposition,  and  desperately  afraid,  in 
thi*  age  of  female  preponderance,  of  being  left,  to  the  scorn  of  victo- 
rious matrons,  an  "old  maid."  a  girl  will  accept  a  man  without  the 
slightest  thought  as  to  suitability  of  temperament,  nay,  will  sometimes 
accept  a  man  she  positively  dislikes. 

In  point  of  fact  for  many  thousands  of  women  this  idea 
of  marriage  has  been  the  true  one.  There  has  been  no 
other  position  in  life  for  them  to  fill ;  in  many  cases,  no 
other  way  by  which  they  could  get  their  bread.  Time  is 
changing  this  rapidly  even  in  England.  The  laws  are 
more  liberal,  a  woman  no  longer  damns  herself  socially  by 
going  into  the  professions  nor  by  engaging  in  business.  As 
the  years  roll  by  it  will  undoubtedly  come  to  pass  that  all 
occupations  in  life  will  be  as  open  to  women  as  to  men, 
and  then  they  can  marry  or  not  marry,  as  they  may  see  fit. 
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Of  the  causes  which  have  helped  to  bring  about  un- 
happiness,  one  woman  sprats  umkrstandingly. 

The  increased  uneasiness  in  (he  married  relation  as  compared  with 
former  ages  is  probably  doe  to  the  more  accurate  education  of  women 
try  which,  while  their  physical  constitution  remains  as  before,  they  are 
rendered  no  less  capable  than  men.  and  no  less  worthy  intellectually 
of  determining  in  all  respects  the  government  of  the  family  life. 

This  fact  that  both  are  equally  interested  in  the  life  part- 
nership and  each  is  equally  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  family  is  too  often  lost  sight  of.  Here  is  the  voice  of 
the  man  who  considers  the  old  idea  that  the  "  husband  is 
the  head  of  the  wife  "  eminently  sound.  Observe  however 
that  he  is  not  unwilling  to  play  the  part  of  the  Lion  in  the 
Fairy  Queen  and  be  led  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  Lady 
Una,  always  provided  that  his  "  authority  "  be  recognized. 

We  men  are  easily  led,  and  a  wise  and  loving  woman  can  manage 
us  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  But  once  attempt  to  drive  ns,  and 
the  game  is  up.  Our  suspicions  and  tempers  are  roused,  and  we  assert 
our  position  and  authority  ;  and  unless  the  wife  ceases  the  "  driving  " 
and  the  "  ruling  "  process  the  peace  of  the  household  is  at  an  end. 

And  what  a  mournful  picture  this  is  and  how  very,  very 
often  we  all  have  seen  it. 

The  husband  is  as  fond  of  his  wife  as  the  lover  was  of  his  betrothed, 
but  she  is  his,  and  he  is  no  longer  anxious.  He  has  duties  and  social 
obligations,  perhaps  rather  neglected  during  bis  courtship,  which  must 
be  attended  to.  He  does  not  show  his  affection  so  much,  and  is  more 
exacting ;  while  the  wife,  hitherto  petted  in  her  own  home,  imagine* 
him  changed  and  Inattentive.  No  longer  seeing  him  through  rose- 
colored  spectacles,  she  perceive  his  failings  and  betrays  her  own. 

Here  is  something  which  should  be  scattered  broadcast 
and  hung  up  where  every  girl  could  see  it 

On  the  eve  of  my  marriage  1  made  three  mental  vows.  They  were 
—never  to  aggravate  him,  never  to  have  a  secret  from  him,  nor  by 
any  scliish  act  of  mine  to  lead  him  one  step  toward  bankruptcy. 

What  a  happy  man  he  must  have  been  if  these  blessed 
determinations  were  carried  out. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  these  confidences  of  the  readers  of 
the  Telegraph  an  accomplished  devil  writing  in  the  London 
Evening  News  asserts  that  we  human  beings  don't  know 
what  love  is  anyway.  Ah,  the  ethics  of  love  !  Let  us  learn 
of  this  new  scribe,  and,  we  venture,  Pharisee : 

There  are  animals  among  which  love  exists  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  dreamt  of  in  our  own  notion  of  human  monogamy.  In  our  kind 
the  death  of  a  husband  or  wife  does  not  leave  the  other  inconsolable, 
however  much  ihey  may  have  loved  each  other.  Society  views  with  the 
greatest  equanimity,  nay,  often  applauds  [lie  second  union  of  a  widow 
or  widower.  With  the  parrot  (Psittacus  pertinax)  widowhood  and 
death  arc  generally  synonymous,  and  not  in  the  sense  as  enforced  upon 
the  Indian  widow  or  betrothed.  A  like  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  in  the  case  of  an  outstiti  (Hapale 
jacobus).  In  short,  in  man,  as  in  animals,  the  strength  of  the  affective 
sentiments  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  intelligence. 
It  is  for  this  reason  mainly,  apart  from  all  others,  that  our  pride  as 
human  beings  should  not  recoil  from  seeking  for  truth  in  the*e  anal- 
ogies from  the  animal  kingdom.  We  should  remember  that  it  is 
governed  by  the  same  vital  laws  that  govern  the  human  race,  that 
(biologically)  the  two  scarcely  differ.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the 
only  rational  mode  of  inquiry,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  are  our  natural 
and  necessary  attributes,  what  are  our  artificial  and  arbitrary  ones. 
This  method  of  comparison  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  love 
exhausts  itself  in  the  effort  to  reach  its  aim  and  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purpose,  as  hunger  ceases  to  exist  when  the  desire  for  food  is 
gratiBed.  "  That,"  says  the  veteran  hair  splitter,  "  is  not  love ;  that 
is  simply  sexual  attraction,  and  of  the  most  material  kind."  I  might 
answer  him  in  the  words  of  Rochefoucauld,  that  true  love  or  ideal  love 
such  as  he  would  have  me  discuss  is  like  the  apparition  of  ghosts,  of 
which  every  one  speaks,  but  which  very  few  people  have  seen.  1  will 
not  condescend  to  bandy  epigram  when  I  suspect  even  such  a  master 
mind  as  Shakspcaxc's  to  have  made  a  mistake  similar  to  that  of  my 
expected  critic  or  critics,  seeing  that  in  "  Romeo  sod  Juliet "  he  foisted 
upon  us  the  noblest  instance,  perhaps,  of  sexual  attraction,  but  of 
sexual  attraction  for  all  that,  as  a  picture  of  ideal  love  the  most 
exalted,  the  most  self -sacrificing.  If  the  love  of  these  young  people  of 
Veror.a  had  l>een  the  highest  form  of  ideal  Wve,  they  would  have  gone 


on  living,  happy,  or  at  least  resigned  to  their  fate,  with  the  knowledge 
that  spiritually  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other ;  instead  of  which 

While  the  general  run  of  the  newspapers'  interest  is  with 
Mona  Caird  on  the  sentimental  side  of  this  great  question, 
Mr.  Julius  Wertheimer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  looks  at 
the  matter  from  a  more  practical  standpoint.  He  takes  as  his 
text  the  statement  of  Sir  George  Campbell  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1886,  that  "  while  great  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  domesticated  animals, 
very  little  is  given  to  the  important  question  whether  it  is 
feasible  to  do  anything  toward  the  improvement  of  our 
own  race."  From  this  Mr.  Wertheimer  proceeds  to  out- 
line a  species  of  stock-breeding  plan  of  arranging  mar- 
riages. This  he  calls  "  homiculture."  Love  is  termed 
"  a  foolish  idea."  "  Scientific  mating  "  is  the  proper  plan. 
The  incentives  to  the  matrimonial  state  he  puts  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  "  Wealth,  physical  beauty,  and  moral  worth." 
He  would  furthermore  have  the  State  step  in  and  forbid 
persons  suffering  from  hereditary  disease  from  marrying  at 
all.    Here  is  his  proposed  scheme  of  legal  interference  : 

"  Previous  to  the  issue  of  any  document  permitting  the  solemniza- 
tion of  a  marriage,  it  would  be  necesary  that  both  persons  concerned 
should  submit  themselves  for  examination  to  the  medical  council 
appointed  for  this  purpose  in  each  district  Such  councils  might  consist 
of  three  duly  qualified  medical  men,  and  it  would  be  their  duty  to  give 
a  certificate  of  freedom  from  known  hereditary  disease  to  all  appli- 
cants who  are  either  positively  or  even  doubtfully  in  sufficiently  good 
constitutional  health.  Marriages  without  such  certificate  would  be 
illegal,  and  the  resulting  offspring  illegitimate.  The  Stale  might 
also  reasonably  interfere  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  objectionable 
moral  cnariu  icris-io,  trun.^n  r.rrt.,  aga.n,  only  lo  a  very  liirtiica  ex- 
tent.  That  habitual  criminals  should  be  freely  allowed  to  become 
fathers  and  mothers  is  undoubtedly  a  grave  social  mistake.  Such 
persons  should  be  prevented  from  extending  their  numbers  by  being 
required  to  submit  either  to  permanent  imprisonment  or  In  such  medical 
operations  as  would  prevent  further  mischief.  The  same  treatment 
might  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  confirmed  habitual  drunkards." 

Between  the  free  lover  and  the  stock-breeder  humanity 
would  have  a  pretty  tough  time.  Uncertainty  would  terri- 
bly discount  the  present  situation.  Even  now  we  are  at  a 
loss  as  to  whether  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  divide. 

Practically  speaking  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any 
radical  change  in  the  system  of  marriage  is  children.  It  is 
undeniable  that  when  children  arc  born,  some  one,  either 
the  parents  or  the  State,  must  look  after  them  and  bring 
them  up.  The  efforts  of  the  State  in  this  direction  are  not 
such — judging  from  the  reports  of  charitable  institutions 
— as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
as  that  of  Sparta  would  be  an  unmixed  benefit  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  man  will  not  provide  for  children 
not  his  own  ;  and  there  is  the  radical  objection  to  free  love, 
that  no  man  can  be  sure  whether  the  offspring  are  his. 
Under  the  old  bastardy  laws  of  England,  when  women 
were  permitted  to  swear  children  upon  men,  a  state  of 
things  arose  that  forced  Parliament  to  alter  the  existing 
statutes  upon  the  subject.  That  marriage  is  a  compound 
of  good  and  evil  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  human  institution.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
just  at  present  the  status  of  woman  is  in  transition,  she  is 
no  longer  distinctly  inferior  as  she  was  a  century  ago  nor 
has  she  as  a  class  attained  to  equal  rights  with  men. 
There  was  a  certain  happiness  attending  her  dependent 
condition  of  former  times  which  she  has  now  lost  in  a 
great  measure  and  as  yet  she  has  got  nothing  in  its  place. 
That  she  will  ultimately  get  this  something  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt  In  the  mean  time,  she  has  gained  im- 
measurably in  her  choice  of  occupation  and  in  her  freedom 
from  the  old  restraints  on  her  support  of  herself. 
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It  may  be  well,  however,  to  remember  that  although  we 
are  doubtless  all  wonderfully  civilized  and  greatly  superior 
to  our  unworthy  sires,  the  varnish  is  not  yet  so  thick  but 
what  it  can  be  somewhat  easily  scratched  off.  Down  at 
the  foundation  of  every  man  and  woman,  however  refined 
they  may  be,  there  is  the  animal,  and  the  scheme  of  life  has 
been  so  arranged  that  just  at  present  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  feasible  way  of  eliminating  this  portion  of  our 
nature.  It  is  a  fact,  not  a  theory,  that  men  as  a  rule  are 
physically  stronger  than  women.  No  amount  of  sarcasm, 
no  cries  of  "  brute  "  or  "  brutal "  will  alter  this  difference. 
Physical  strength  as  a  great  factor  in  humanity  will  con- 
tinue to  make  itself  felt  as  long  as  men  are  what  they  are, 
and  just  so  long  will  the  woman  be  inferior  in  one  vital 
point  in  the  war  of  sex.  When  the  happy  time  comes  that 
this  is  reversed,  when  every  woman  has  the  "  vriel  "  staff 
with  which  she  can  annihilate  the  man  who  dares  to  look 
at  her  in  a  strabismic  manner,  all  this  will  change.  Then 
women  will  have  the  upper  hand  ;  women  will  control  the 
affairs  of  this  world  and  men  will  either  accept  the  millen- 
nium which  is  upon  them  or  emigrate  into  space.  Judging 
from  what  may  be  daily  seen  in  life  there  will  be  quite  as 
much  "  bossing  "  then  as  now,  for  women  as  a  rule  are  not 
chary  of  making  any  power  they  may  have,  felt  Still,  even 
then  it  is  not  probable  that  the  principle  of  monogamy  will 
be  abandoned  in  the  temperate  zones,  nor  that  the  state 
will  elevate  itself  into  a  kind  of  benevolently  universal  dry 
nurse.  If  the  present  customs  of  life  are  followed,  women 
will  probably  be  the  bread-winners  and  men  will  keep 
house.  The  sterner  sex  will  then  discover  the  truth  of 
woman's  constant  cry,  that  house-keeping  is  the  most 
exhausting  work  devised  by  the'  mind  of  the  human  race. 
When  men  learn  this,  women  may  sing  "  Io  triumphe  ! " 

At  last  those  who  have  railed  at  Zola  for  his  coarseness 
have  a  chance  to  admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  without 
having  their  attention  diverted  by  the  objectionable  char- 
acters presented  to  them.  In  the  Dream,  Le  Rfive,  his  latest 
book,  M.  Zola  has  given  us  an  idyl ;  a  French  idyl,  it  is 
true,  with  a  somewhat  artificial  flavor  about  it,  but  an 
idyl  for  all  that.  Angelica,  a  homeless  waif,  is  adopted  by 
Hubert  and  his  wife  Hubertine,  who  are  embroiderers  of 
ecclesiastical  vestments.  She  grows  up  with  them  shel- 
tered from  the  world  in  their  quiet  home,  and  when  the 
time  comes  Felicien  VII.  d'Hautecoeur,  the  last  of  the  great 
race  of  nobles,  falls  in  love  with  her.  His  father,  who  is 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  refuses  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  Angelica  becomes  ill.  Then  borne  down  by 
his  son's  reproaches  the  bishop  consents  if  God  will  raise 
the  dying  girl  from  her  bed.  There  is  a  strong  scene 
when  the  miracle  takes  place,  which  is  reprinted  in  another 
part  of  this  magazine.  The  marriage  is  solemnized,  and 
Angelica  dies  as  she  is  leaving  the  cathedral. 

Those  who  recollect  that  clever  novel  The  Waters  of 
Hercules,  will  welcome  the  latest  book  by  Mine.  Emily  de 
Laszowska-Gerard,  The  Land  Beyond  the  Forest  The 
author  is  the  English,  or  rather  Scotch,  wife  of  General  de 
Laszowska  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  her  opportunity  to 
study  the  strange  races  which  she  has  drawn  for  us  came 
when  her  husband  was  ordered  to  Transylvania  to  take 
command  of  a  brigade  on  the  frontier.  Mmc.  Laszowska- 
Gerard  presents  most  entertaining  pictures  of  the  Saxons, 
Roumanians,  Tzigane  or  gypsies  and  the  Szeklers.  She 
describes  their  customs,  laws  and  social  life  ;  their  houses 
and  farms  and  their  poetry,  proverbs,  superstitions  and 
music  One  of  the  most  entertaining  portions  of  her  work 
is  that  devoted  to  the  celebrated  gypsy  bands  of  the 
country,  and  the  strange,  weird  effects  produced  by  them 


when  playing  the  Hungarian  music  The  book  treats  of 
a  corner  of  Europe  of  which  but  little  is  known,  and  one 
feels  when  reading  it  as  though  he  were  suddenly  introduced 
into  the  society  of  another  planet.  Especially  interesting 
is  the  description  of  the  Saxons,  a  race  which  introduced 
as  strangers  centuries  back  have  remained  strangers  ever 
since,  governed  by  their  own  customs  and  refusing  to  affil- 
iate with  their  neighbors.  The  Land  Beyond  the  Forest  is 
a  decidedly  valuable  addition  to  our  libraries. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  careers  in  this 
country,"  says  the  N.  Y.  World,  "  has  been  that  of  Mrs. 
E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  who  is  now — at  seventy  years  of 
age— about  to  publish  hci  forty-fourth  novel.  Somewhat 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  she  made  her  first  success  with 
Isbmael ;  or,  In  the  Depths,  which,  in  the  realm  of  sensa- 
tional literature,  still  stands  pre-eminent  Robert  Bon- 
ner, owner  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  was  shrewd  enough 
to  divine  at  once  that  Mrs.  Southworth  was  a  mine  rich 
with  the  very  materials  which  the  readers  of  his  paper 
craved,  and  he  displayed  his  unfailing  discernment  in  such 
matters  by  promptly  securing  her  services  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  publishers.  The  result  notably  justified  his  dis- 
cretion, and  so  valuable  have  been  Mrs.  Southworth's 
stories  to  the  paper  that  for  many  years  Bonner  paid  her 
annually  $10,000,  with  no  conditions  attached  except  that 
he  should  have  the  first  right  to  whatever  she  produced 
with  her  pen.  When  last  year  the  veteran  publisher  re- 
tired from  business  and  sold  the  paper  to  his  sons  the  con- 
tract with  Mrs.  Southworth  expired,  but  the  old  lady  finds 
her  natural  force  unabated  and  her  inventive  powers 
undimmed,  for  she  has  just  completed  a  new  novel,  as  long 
and  of  the  same  character  as  her  earlier  ones,  and  this  is 
to  be  published  by  the  Petersons,  of  Philadelphia.  Au- 
thors have  come  and  gone,  new  generations  which  knew 
not  Joseph  have  sprung  up,  and  still  the  demand  for  Mrs. 
Southworth's  fiction  goes  steadily  on.  Peterson  Bros.,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  just  issued  a  complete  set  of  her  works 
in  forty-three  volumes  at  $1.50  each,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  facts  concerning  the  works  of  this  author, 
that  in  this  age  of  cheap  '  libraries '  and  paper-covered 
books  hers  have  never  been  issued  in  anything  but  cloth, 
and  have  uniformly  found  their  great  sale  at  $1.50  apiece. 
Of  course  Mrs.  Southworth  is  a  rich  woman,  having  had 
the  royalties  from  this  tremendous  list  of  books  added  to 
her  steady  income  of  $10,000  yearly,  the  whole  mounting 
up,  it  is  said,  to  something  like  (25,000.  The  authoress 
lives  quietly  after  her  long  life  of  toil,  but  is  surrounded 
with  solid  luxury,  every  bit  of  which  she  has  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  she  earned  with  her  own  hands.  The 
mere  manual  labor  of  writing  out  her  forty-three  volumes 
was  something  enormous,  for  they  are  all  large,  averaging 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  words  each,  and  when 
this  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  volumes,  the  prodigious 
sum  of  2,150,000,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  is  found  to  be 
the  number  of  words  she  has  set  upon  paper,  omitting  all 
calculation  of  rewriting  and  corrections.  I,et  one  attempt 
writing  legibly  2,000,000  words  and  he  will  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  amount  of  hard  work  Mrs.  Southworth  has 
done,  even  when  the  mental  effort  is  not  accounted  for. 

The  latest  French  novels  are  :  "La  Vocation  du  Comte 
Ghislain,"  by  Cherbulicz  ;  "  Le  Mari  de  Mmc.  1'Orgivaut," 
by  Henri  Rabusson  ;  "  Gertrude  et  Veronique,  by  Andre  . 
Theuriet,  and  "  Ma  Cousinc  Pot-au-Feu,"  by  Henri  de  Fin- 
seau.  The  latest  German  novels  that  can  be  commended 
are  :  "  Asbein,"  by  Ossip  Schubin  ;  "  Runncnsteine,"  by 
Wilhelm  Jensen,  and  "  Noblesse  Oblige,"  by  Spielhagen, 
the  last  brought  over  during  the  summer. 
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MAGAZINE  VERSE— SELECTIONS  GRAVE  AND  GAY 


Charity— Arthur  Symons— Woman's  World 
A  beggar  died  last  night ;  his  soul 

Went  up  to  God,  and  said : 
"  I  come  uncalled  ;  forgive  it  Lord  ; 

I  died  for  want  of  bread." 

Then  answered  him  the  Lord  of  Hearcn 

"Son,  how  can  this  thing  be? 
Are  not  My  saint*  on  earth  ?  and  they 

Had  surely  succored  thee." 


"  Thy  saints,  O  Lord,'1  the  beggar  1 
"  Live  holy  lives  of  prayer  ; 
How  shall  they  know  of  such  as  we  I 
We  perish  unaware. 

"They  strive  to  save  our  wicked  souls. 
And  fit  them  for  the  sky  ; 
Meanwhile,  not  having  bread  to  eat, 
(Forgive  ! )  our  bodies  die." 

Then  the  Lord  Cod  spake  out  of  heaven 
In  wrath  and  angry  pain  : 
••  O  men,  for  whom  my  Son  hath  died. 
My  Son  hath  lived  in  vain  t " 

Sunset  on  the  Allegheny— Marg.  Dtland— Harper' '1 
When  to  its  gracious  heart  has  been  confest 

The  whispered  wanderings  of  a  hundred  rills. 
The  river  saunters  slowly  toward  the  west. 

Watched  by  the  rounded,  grassy-shouldered  hilb. 

Gose  to  its  edge  the  meadows  bask  and  dream. 
All  hazy  where  the  level  sunshine  lies  ; 

The  distant  fields  seem  drinking  from  the  stream. 
Till,  far  away,  it  melts  in  reddening  skies. 

Slowly,  as  though  reluctant  yet  to  go, 

The  river  stops  with  fringing  trees  to  play. 

Or  fills  some  brook's  mouth  with  its  hidden  flow. 
And  in  a  pasture  makes  a  shining  bay. 

Faintly  it  splashes  'mid  the  grass  and  sedge 

That  half  conceal  a  fallen  sycamore, 
But,  save  a  murmur  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  evening  stillness  broods  along  the  shore. 

Till,  like  a  vision,  dim  at  first,  then  clear, 
From  out  the  shadowy  east  a  raft  floats  slow. 

And  as  it  nears  us,  soft  and  sweet  we  hear 
The  toiling  raftsmen  singing  as  they  row. 

Still  to  the  rhythm  of  their  song  they  push 
The  heavy  oar  from  side  to  side  again, 

And,  breaking  through  the  sunset  glow  and  hush. 
Comes  suddenty  the  ringing,  glad  refrain  : 


1  From  up  abente 

My  raft  drifts  down 
To  you  !  to  you  ! 
And,  oh,  my  love. 
Your  sweetheart  brown 
Is  true  !  is  true  ! 


'  No  girts  so  swett. 
Up  in  the  Pine 
As  you  I  as  you! 
Say,  when  you  meet 
This  raft  of  mint, 
I'm  true  t  I'm  true!' 


When  they  arc  past,  the  slowly  creaking  oar 
Still  jars  the  silence  that  is  closing  round  ; 

The  wrinkled  water  trembles  toward  the  shore. 
And  reeds  and  grasses  stir  with  faintest  sound. 

The  soft,  uncertain,  hurried  wind  of  night. 
That  rises  when  the  cool  gray  shadows  close, 

Skims  slowly,  with  a  backward  ripple  light, 
The  ruffled  river's  deepening  repose. 


It  strikes  the  water  with  a  dim  white  line, 
Or  makes  its  brown  breast  dappled  like  a 

It  trails  the  raftsmen's  voices  far  and  fine, 
Then  on  a  sudden  brings  them  clear  and  loud. 

It  holds  a  lingering  cadence  sweet  and  far — 
A  line  perhaps,  or  but  a  word  or  two — 

And  then  lets  silence,  like  a  mellow  bar. 
Break  off  the  song,  until  we  hear,  "  To  you  I" 

1  No  girl's  so  sweet."   The  wind  conceals  the  rest, 
Till,  growing  fainter,  comes,  "  I'm  true  !  I'm 
Then  they  are  lost  within  the  yellow  west, 

;  settles  with  its  dusk  and  dew. 


Angels  Unawares— J.  F.  Waller— Quiver 
In  the  hours  of  morn  and  even. 

In  the  noon  and  night, 
Trooping  down  they  come  from  heaven. 

In  their  noiseless  flight. 
To  guide,  to  guard,  to  warn,  to  cheer  us. 

Mid  our  joys  and  1 
All  unseen  a. 

Angels  unawares. 

When  the  daylight  is  declining 

In  the  western  skies, 
And  the  stars  in  heaven  are  shining 

As  the  twilight  dies. 
Voices  on  our  hearts  come  stealing 

Like  celestial"  airs, 
To  our  spirit-sense  revealing 

Angels  unawares. 


O  faint  hearts  !  what  ( 

For  us  here  below  ! 
That  angelic  ministration 

Guides  us  where  we  go. 
Every  task  that  is  before  us 

Some  blest  spirit  shares ; 
Watchful  eyes  are  ever  o'er  us. 

Angels  unawares. 

Jasmine— All  the  Year  Round 
They  bloom  again,  the  fair  white  flowers  ! 
They  wreath  the  old  familiar  bowers 

Just  as  they  did  a  year  ago  ; 
I  touch,  but  do  not  pluck,  a  spray. 
How  fresh  it  is  !    How  bright  and  gay 
Its  tints  of  green  and  snow  ! 

I  touch,  but  do  not  pluck,  ah  no  ! 
I  gathered,  ju&t  a  year  ago, 

The  last  white  cluster  I  shall  pull 
In  all  my  life  from  these  green  boughs. 
That  clothe  the  dear  old  rugged  house, 
And  make  it  beautiful. 

I  plucked  it,  I,  who  used  to  stand 
And  watch  a  well-beloved  hand 

Pick  the  first  jasmine  flower  for  me 
So  many  summers — but  last  year 
The  jasmine  bloomed  and  faded,  dear 
Unseen,  untouched  by  thee. 


But  I,  sore  weeping  in  the  day 
Of  desolation,  found  a  spray 

That  lingered  late,  and  bloomed 
I  laid  it,  for  the  past's  dear  sake. 
The  last  sad  offering  love  could  mak< 
In  thy  cold  hand,  my  own. 
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Oh  t  is  there  knowledge  where  thou  art  ? 
Or  doth  the  dim,  dread  river  part 

Thee  verily  from  me  and  mine  ? 
The  glad  sun  shines,  the  jasmine  blooms, 
But  sorrow  all  my  soul  consumes. 
Love  hungers  Tor  a  sign. 

For  one  fond  look  from  thee  to  me. 
One  pleading  word  from  me  to  thee. 

One,  only  one,  it  would  suffice 
To  feel  I  kept  my  olden  part 
In  those  new  musings  of  thine  heart 
At  rest  in  Paradise. 

Oh  !  silence  empty  of  a  sign. 

Oh  !  gulf  between  my  life  and  thine, 

Firm  fixed  till  I  myself  shall  cross 
The  lideless  waves,  and  find  the  shore 
By  angels  guarded  evermore — 

Till  death  retrieve  life's  loss. 

Oh  !  shall  I  know  thee,  dear,  above. 
In  God's  undreamed-of  land  of  love  ? 

Faith's  whisper  through  the  silence  breathes : 
"  One  waits  thee  in  those  blessed  bowers, 
And  from  the  wealth  of  Eden  flowers 

Thy  fadeless  garland  wreathes ! 

Silver  and  Gold— Edith  M.  Thomas-Ctntvry 
Farewell,  my  little  sweetheart. 

Now  fare  you  well  and  free  ; 
1  claim  from  you  no  promise. 

You  claim  no  vows  from  me. 
The  reason  why  ?    The  reason 

Right  well  we  can  uphold  : 
I  have  too  much  of  silver, 

And  you've  too  much  of  gold ! 

A  puzzle,  this,  to  worldings. 

Whose  love  to  lucre  flies. 
Who  think  that  gold  to  silver 

Should  be  a  mutual  prize  ! 
But  I'm  not  avaricious, 

And  you're  not  sordid  souled  ; 
I  have  too  much  of  silver. 

And  you've  too  much  of  gold. 

Upon  our  heads  the  reason 

Too  plainly  can  be  seen  ; 
I  am  the  winter's  bond  slave. 

You  are  the  summer's  queen  ; 
Too  few  the  years  you  number. 

Too  many  I  have  told  ; 
1  have  too  much  of  silver, 

And  you've  too  much  of  gold. 

You  have  the  rose  for  token, 
I  have  dry  leaf  and  rime  ; 
I  have  the  sobbing  vesper. 

You,  morning  bells  at  chime. 
I  would  that  I  were  younger, 

And  you  grew  never  old  ; 
Would  that  I  had  less  of  silver. 
But  you  no  less  of  gold  ! 
A  Jar  of  Rose- Leaves— T.  W.  Higginson—Strienert 
Myriad  roses  fade  unheeded. 
Yet  no  note  of  grief  is  needed  ; 
When  the  ruder  breezes  tear  them, 
Sung  or  songless,  we  can  spare  them. 
But  the  choicest  petals  are 
Shrined  in  some  deep  orient  jar, 
Rich  without  and  sweet  within. 
Where  we  cast  the  rose-leaves  in. 

Life  has  jars  of  costlier  price. 
Framed  to  hold  our  memories. 
There  we  treasure  baby  smiles. 
Boyish  exploits,  girlish  wiles. 


All  that  made  our  childish  days 
Sweeter  than  these  trodden  ways 
Where  the  Fates  our  fortunes  spin. 
Memory,  toss  the  rose-leaves  in  t 

What  the  jar  holds,  that  shall  slay ; 
Time  steals  all  the  rest  away. 
Cast  in  love's  first  stolen  word. 
Bliss  when  uttered,  bliss  when  heard  ; 
Maiden's  look  of  shy  surprise  ; 
Glances  from  a  hero's  eyes  ; 
Palms  we  risked  our  souls  to  win  ; 
Memory,  fling  the  rose-leaves  in  1 

Now  more  somber  and  more  slow 
Let  the  incantation  grow ! 
Cast  in  shreds  of  rapture  brief. 
Subtle  links  'twixt  hope  and  grief ; 
Vagrant  fancy's  dangerous  toys  ; 
Covert  dreams,  narcotic  joys 
Flavored  with  the  taste  of  sin  ; 
Memory,  pour  the  rose-leaves  in  ! 

Quit  that  borderland  of  pain  1 
Cast  in  thoughts  of  nobler  vein. 
Magic  gifts  of  human  breath. 
Mysteries  of  birth  and  death. 
What  if  all  this  web  of  change 
But  prepare  for  scenes  more  strange  ; 
If  to  die  be  to  begin  ? 
Memory,  heap  the  rose-leaves  in  ! 

The  Pilots  Wife— George  Barlow— Belgravia 
-  The  moon  shines  out.  with  here  and  there  a  star. 

But  furious  cloud-ranks  storm  both  stars  and  moon. 
The  mad  sea  drums  upon  the  harbor-bar. 
Will  the  tide  slacken  soon  ? 

0  Sea,  that  took'st  my  youngest,  wilt  thou  spare  ?  " 
—And  the  Sea  answered  through  the  black  night-air. 

"  I  took  thy  youngest.   Shalt  I  spare  to-night  ?  " 

"  The  thundering  breakers  sweep  and  slash  the  sands ; 
To  westward,  lo  !  one  line  of  cream-white  foam  ; 

1  raise  to  darkling  heaven  my  helpless  hands ; 

I  watch  within  the  home. 
O  Sea.  that  took'st  my  eldest,  wilt  thou  save  ?" 
— And  the  Sea  answered  as  from  out  a  grave, 
"  I  slew  thine  eldest  son  for  my  delight." 

"  The  giant  waves  plunge  o'er  the  shingly  beach  : 
The  tawny  mane  !  great  lions  of  the  sea. 
With  pitiless  roar  howl  down  all  human  speech. 

Is  God  far  off  from  me  ? 
O  Sea,  that  slewest  my  sons,  mine  husband  spare  ! " 
The  Sea's  wild  laughter  shook  and  rent  the  air ! 

"  Lo  !  on  the  beach  a  drown 'd  face  deadly  white. 

A  Let  son  in  Latin— Lewis  Carroll— Boston  Jabbenuock 
Our  Latin  books,  in  motley  row. 

Invite  us  to  the  task — 
Gay  Horace,  stately  Cicero  ; 
Yet  there's  one  verb,  when  once  we  know. 

No  higher  skill  we  ask  ; 
This  ranks  all  other  lore  above— 
We've  learned  "  a  mare  "  means  "  to  love !  " 

So  hour  by  hour,  from  flower  to  flower. 

We  sip  the  sweets  of  life  ; 
Till,  ah  !  too  soon  the  clouds  arise. 
And  knitted  brows  and  angry  eyes 

Proclaim  the  dawn  of  strife. 
With  half  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh, 
"  Amare  !  Bitter  One  !  "  we  cry. 

Last  night  we  owned,  with  looks  forlorn, 

"  Too  well  the  scholar  knows 
There  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn — " 
But  peace  is  made  !    We  sing,  this  mom, 

"  No  thorn  without  a  rose  !  " 
Our  Latin  lesson  is  complete  : 
We've  learned  that  love  is  "  Bitter-sweet ! " 
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GENERAL  GOSSIP  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WRITERS 


Although  American  newspaper  men  hold  with  justice 
that  the  journals  of  this  country  are,  in  the  matter  of  news, 
without  a  peer,  few  stop  to  think  what  a  delightful  part  of  the 
mental  feast  which  is  spread  for  the  general  reader,  is  pro- 
vided by  the  exchange  editors.  The  scissors  and  the  paste- 
pot,  as  well  as  the  men  who  use  them,  have  been  sneered 
at  long  enough.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  most  brainy 
and  capable  of  literary  workers  now  superintend  this  de- 
partment of  journalism.  Newspaj>ers  feel  the  pressure  of 
the  brilliant  work  of  their  contemporaries  ;  their  editors  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  the  matter  contained  in  other 
journals,  and  so  it  is  that  exchange  editors,  the  men  or 
women  whose  duty  it  is  to  scan  other  papers,  and  select  the 
best  of  the  matter  published  in  them,  have  a  most  important 
work  to  do.  It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  pages  of  selec- 
tions which  are  read  with  so  much  interest,  and  which  give 
us  such  delightful  glimpses  of  art,  literature,  science  or 
ethics.  There  is  another  side  to  this  department  of  news- 
paper work — the  acceptance  of  the  special  articles,  as  they 
are  called  ;  articles  which,  while  not  news  in  its  strict  sense, 
are  full  of  interest  as  describing  odd  phases  of  life,  inven- 
tions, adventures,  scenes  of  travel,  or  any  of  the  many, 
many  subjects  in  which  the  quick  brains  of  writers  find 
subject  matter.  These  articles  generally  have  more  of  the 
literary  flavor  than  do  the  news  items  which  deal  with  hard 
facts.  They  are  more  carefully  prepared,  as  a  rule,  and 
approach  sometimes  very  nearly  to  what  is  ordinarily  called 
a  magazine  style.  The  literary  side  of  the  newspaper  is  to 
be  found  in  the  selections,  and  the  special  articles  when 
there  is  added  to  them  the  book  reviews ;  and  as  it  is  to 
this  that  the  educational  effect  of  the  journal  in  purely  men- 
tal matters  is  due,  its  importance  may  be  understood  even 
by  those  who  arc  only  conscious  of  the  pleasure  it  gives. 


By  the  newspapers  of  New  York  this  literary  work  is 
well  done.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  whose  third  page  during  the  week,  and  supple- 
ment on  Saturday,  is  made  delightful  by  the  work  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Logan.  The  book  reviews  of  the  Journal  arc 
always  both  pleasant  and  instructive  as  written  by  Mr. 
Ernest  De  Lanccy  Pierson.  Those  of  the  Mail  and  Ex- 
press have  been  for  years  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
the  poet,  whose  keenly  critical  taste  make  them  a  literary 
treat.  The  selected  matter  in  the  same  paper  is  chosen  by 
Mr.  J.  Foster  Coates,  the  managing  editor,  and  the  work  is 
done  in  a  way  that  makes  this  portion  of  the  Mail  and 
Express  a  treat.  Who  docs  not  know,  by  name  at  least, 
the  author  of  Helen's  Babies,  Mr.  John  Habberton  of 
the  Herald.  Charming  as  his  book  was,  his  work  on  the 
Herald's  columns  in  choosing  the  clippings  probably  pleases 
more  people  during  the  year  than  even  "Budge"  and 
"Toddy."  The  same  paper  is  fortunate  in  having  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Louise  Glynn,  who  has  charge  of  the  religious 
news  in  the  Sunday  issue.  The  column  of  Notes  upon 
Authors  and  Books,  which  is  a  feature  in  the  World,  is  the 
work  of  Miss  Bisland,  and  the  mass  of  interesting  extracts 
published  each  Sunday  by  that  paper  arc  chosen  by  Col. 
John  A.  Cockrill,  the  managing  editor.  In  no  part  of  the 
great  work  which  Col.  Cockrill  does  so  smoothly  is  his 
keen  judgment  and  appreciation  of  what  is  good  more 
strikingly  shown.  Mr.  John  Reed,  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Times,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Anson  Phillips,  makes 
up  the  supplement  of  that  paper.  Mr.  C.  C.  Starkweather 
of  the  Journalist,  is  responsible  for  the  literary  flavor  of 


that  clever  paper.  The  book  reviews  of  the  Sun  have  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Myron  W.  Hazcltine,  whose  sig- 
nature, "  M.  W.  H.,"  has  become  recognized.  He  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Weyman,  who  writes  the  shorter 
book  notices.  The  special  articles  which  are  such  a  feat- 
ure of  this  paper  are,  as  a  rule,  written  by  members  of  the 
staff.  They  are  read  and  passed  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Beach  and 
Mr.  Chester  S.  Lord,  the  managing  editor,  a  part  of  whose 
work  it  is  to  suggest  subjects.  The  selections  from  other 
papers  are  made  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Rewey,  at  one  time  known 
as  "the  wit  of  the  Worcester  press."  The  wonderfully 
weird  stories  which  appear  in  the  Sun  from  time  to  time 
are  written  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Mitchell,  of  the  editorial  staff. 

People  have  an  idea  that  Miss  Jeanette  Gilder,  the 
brilliant  editor  of  the  Critic,  is  an  oppressively  masculine- 
looking  woman,  who  always  stalks  about  in  a  high,  stiff 
collar  and  a  frigid  severity  of  attire.  Miss  Gilder  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  true  that  she  is  a  woman  of  un- 
usual proportions,  but  she  dresses  carelessly  and  comfort- 
ably, and  has  a  dark,  bright,  charming  face,  both  kindly 
and  keen.  She  has  no  "  manner  "  at  all,  but  her  manners 
are  easy  and  agreeable  ;  she  talks  well,  and  likes  a  bit  of 
gossip  as  much  as  any  other  woman.  She  has  no  air  of 
superiority  whatever,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  the 
most  successful  feminine  editor  in  America.  When  the 
Critic  started,  a  few  years  ago,  people  admitted  that  it 
was  ably  edited,  but  said  that  it  could  not  live,  and  that 
Miss  Gilder  should  have  taken  the  advice  of  her  experi- 
enced friends  and  let  that  sort  of  hazardous  venture  alone. 
To-day  the  Critic  has  a  large  and  steadily  growing  circula- 
tion, and  wields  an  undisputed  and  emphatic  power.  It 
has  the  courage  of  its  convictions ;  the  ability  of  unusual 
brains  ;  the  independence  of  its  own  good  taste. 

It  will  not  be  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  before  the 
memoirs  or  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Kate  Chase  as  she  calls 
herself  now,  she  who  was  once  Mrs.  Sprague,  will  be  pub- 
lished. For  years  this  brilliant  daughter  of  a  Chief  Justice 
ruled  in  Washington  society  in  right  of  her  beauty,  her 
wit  and  her  position,  and  she  met  all  of  the  best  known 
public  men  of  the  war  period,  and  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeding it.  She  knew,  perhaps,  more  of  the  secret  political 
history  of  her  time  than  any  other  woman,  and  if  she  has 
only  written  as  she  can  write,  the  book  will  rank  alongside 
of  the  most  famous  memoirs  of  modem  times.  In  fact 
from  no  American  woman  now  living  can  we  expect  any- 
thing like  the  same  delightful  small  talk  of  great  measures 
and  great  men  ;  except  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont.  If 
she  would  write,  then — with  Mrs.  Kate  Chase's  book — we 
would  have  two  works  which  would  rival  in  interest  those 
of  the  famous  Frenchwoman — Madame  de  Remusat. 

A  young  Philadelphia  widow  is  about  to  publish  a  novel 
which  will  dispute  the  field  with  From  Eighteen  to  Twenty. 
Her  name  is  Mrs.  Fox  ;  she  is  young,  wealthy,  handsome, 
a  picturesque  Catholic,  and  one  of  the  pet  belles  of  the 
Quaker  City.  She  was  a  Miss  Daisy  Hollingsworth.  Her 
history  is  a  pathetic  one.  About  a  year  after  her  marriage, 
her  maid  rushed  into  her  room  exclaiming  that  some  one 
had  told  her  that  a  Mr.  Fox  had  dropped  dead  at  the 
station.  Mrs.  Fox  paid  no  attention  to  her,  but  in  a  few 
moments  her  husband  was  brought  in  a  corpse.  She  has 
been  very  sad  ever  since,  and  it  is  probable  that  her  book 
will  be  cast  in  a  minor  key.    The  first  edition  of  From 
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Eighteen  to  Twenty  was  exhausted  in  two  days,  and  the 
second  edition  was  sold  before  it  was  out  Its  author, 
Miss  Sellers,  has  not  red  hair,  by  the  way.  The  papers 
have  mixed  up  her  personal  appearance  with  that  of  her 
sister.    She  has  brown  hair,  and  is  very  pretty. 

Barrett  Wendell,  a  writer  much  celebrated  in  Boston, 
and  the  clever  author  of  The  Duchess  Emelia  and 
Rankell's  Remains,  is  oppressively  "  English,"  and  will 
not  invite  his  father  to  his  dinners  because  the  old  gentle- 
man "is  so  thoroughly  American."  Wendell's  books  are 
extremely  intellectual,  and  his  art  and  style  are  perfect. 
But  they  lack  incident,  color  and  magnetism,  consequently 
are  not  in  demand  outside  of  cultured  Boston.  The  late 
A.  T.  Stewart  was  the  original  of  Rankell's  Remains  ;  The 
Duchess  Emelia  was  a  scientific  but  undramatic  study  of 
reincarnation.  Wendell  is  a  professor  at  Harvard.  The 
Duchess  Emelia,  although  published  some  years  ago,  still 
sells  among  the  purely  intellectual  class  of  readers. 

And  now  it  is  discovered  that  most  of  the  newspaper 
gossip  about  Am^Iie  Rives  Chanler  has  been  misplaced. 
The  lady  has,  it  seems,  a  sister  whose  eccentricities  have 
been  famous  in  her  neighborhood  from  the  time  she  put 
on  long  dresses.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  erratic  per- 
formances laid  to  Mrs.  Chanter's  door  are  her  sister's 
peculiar  property.  Mrs.  Chanler  has  been  living  a  sort  of 
double  personality.  In  reality  she  is  a  quiet,  industrious 
woman,  who  spends  most  of  her  time  at  her  desk.  Hys- 
terical as  her  writing  has  been,  her  daily  life  is  prosaic, 
and  furnishes  no  food  for  comment  to  those  about  her. 

To  deny  gossip  is  a  mighty  task ;  to  correct  misin- 
formation almost  an  impossibility.  One  of  the  wittiest 
attempts  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Bierce,  in  a  late  issue  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  Mr.  Bierce,  who  by  the  way  is 
one  of  the  brightest  writers  of  the  English  language,  says : 
"  I  have  been  looking  through  Mark  Twain's  new  Library 
of  Humor,  and  find  that  it  justifies  its  title.  Possibly  I  am 
a  trifle  prejudiced  in  its  favor,  for  the  very  funniest  thing 
in  it,  according  to  my  notion  of  humor,  is  a  brief  biography 
of  myself.    It  is  as  follows— barring  the  bracketed  words  : 

Ambrose  Bierce,  author  of  Bierce 's  Fables  [I  am  not],  was  born 
in  Akron.  O.  [I  wai  not],  in  1843  [1  waa  not].  He  served  at  a  sol- 
dier in  the  war,  and  in  i86S  went  to  San  Frandaco  [I  did  not],  where 
he  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  until  187s.  Then  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  had  great  success  [I  had  not],  and  published 
Bterciana  [I  did  not).  With  the  younger  Tom  Hood  he  founded 
London  Fun  [I  did  not  J.  He  returned  to  California  In  1877  [I  did 
not]  and  is  now  an  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  [I  am  notj. 

"  That  is  just  like  Mark  Twain :  he  will  not  publish 
another  fellow's  work  without  tacking  on  something  so 
amusing  that  the  other  chap's  reads,  in  the  shadow  of  it, 
like  a  call  to  the  unconverted.  I  wish  I  had  written  my 
own  biography  and  he  the  extracts  from  my  work." 


Bret  Harte  is  still  remembered  in  California,  although  he 
never  was  popular  there  :  his  disposition  was  not  made  of 
the  same  delightful  ingredients  as  his  genius.  He  was  in 
the  mint  when  he  evolved  his  first-born  and  quickly  left 
the  gold  heaps  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the  Overland 
Monthly.  He  literally  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
himself  famous — the  morning  after  the  publication  of  The 
Heathen  Chinee.  He  was  very  fond  of  playing  croquet 
and  of  quoting  poetry  to  the  girls.  He  was  at  one  time 
very  devoted  to  Miss  Alejandra  Atherton,  of  Menlo  Park, 
now  Mrs.  Rathbone,  wife  of  the  present  Consul  General 
to  Paris.  She  is  the  heroine  of  Maruja,  and  has  figured  in 
one  or  two  other  of  his  stories. 


Arthur  Hardy,  who  wrote  those  two  delightful  aquarelles 
But  Yet  a  Woman  and  The  Wind  of  Destiny,  suggests 
nothing  of  the  pathetic-metaphysical,  abstract-analytical 
in  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  a  little  sandy-colored, 
dried-up  professer  of  mathematics,  and  one  cannot  imagine 
him  the  begettor  of  the  spiritual,  tragical  Gladys,  or  of  a 
heroine  who  falls  on  her  knees  and  says  her  prayers  when 
her  lover  proposes.  But  so  it  is,  and  there  is  the  weird 
chant  of  the  Rubaiyat  through  everything  that  he  writes. 

The  popular  authoress  and  newspaper  writer,  Eleanor 
Kirk  is  of  medium  height,  somewhat  stout,  but  very  quick 
in  her  movements.  Her  face  in  its  profile  reminds  one 
strongly  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher — a  resemblance  which  is 
increased  by  her  snow-white  hair.  Her  correspondents 
frequently  address  her  as  "  Miss  Kirk,"  but  she  is  really 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Ames,  and  has  been  a  widow  for  many  years. 
According  to  Oriental  ethics,  she  should  be  a  happy  woman, 
for  she  has  been  the  "  mother  of  sons,"  four  of  whom  give 
her  the  maternal  title  in  which  her  woman's  heart  rejoices, 
and  her  one  daughter  is  never  long  absent  from  her  side. 
Mrs.  Ames  has  in  preparation  a  new  book  which  is  to  be 
entitled  "  Information  for  Authors,"  and  is  an  outgrowth  of 
her  recent  volume,  "Periodicals  that  Pay  Contributors." 
This  work  will  be  of  value  to  all  writers,  young  and  old. 

Miss  Le  Row,  whose  little  book  English  as  She  is 
Taught  has  been  so  widely  attributed  to  Mark  Twain,  is 
a  plump,  dark-skinned  little  lady,  with  the  most  bewitching 
of  dimples  in  her  rosy  cheeks.  She  has  an  abundance  of 
dark  bair,  in  which  silver  threads  begin  to  appear,  and  her 
clear  olive  complexion  and  bright  eyes  tell  of  that  rare  pos- 
session, perfect  health.  Her  heart,  brain  and  soul  are 
bound  up  in  the  cause  of  school  reform,  and  having  been 
for  many  years  a  teacher  of  vocal  and  physical  culture,  she 
knows  whereof  she  affirms.  On  this  subject  her  pen  is 
never  idle,  and  her  tongue  is  always  ready  to  plead  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children.  The  dedication  of  her  forthcom- 
ing book,  "  To  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  America,  by 
one  who  loves  their  children,"  expresses  her  character. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says :  "  In  the  September  number  of 
Harper's  Monthly,  W.  D.  Howells,  in  the  Editor's  Study, 
after  noting  the  writings  of  two  young  Kentucky  poets, 
Madison  Cawein  and  Robert  Bums  Wilson,  and  remarking 
that  '  in  them  the  South  makes  again  a  very  valid  claim  to 
recognition  for  the  literary  impulse,  which  has  already  strik- 
ingly fulfilled  itself  in  fiction,'  pays  a  high  compliment  to  a 
Baltimore  poet,  Miss  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  by  saying  : 
'  This  claim  is  not  weakened  in  the  thin,  prim,  drab-colored 
little  book  which  brings  from  Maryland  the  poems  of  Liz- 
ette Woodworth  Reese.  In  these,  as  in  those  of  Mr.  Caw- 
ein and  Mr.  Wilson,  we  fancy  properties  distinctly  South- 
ern, and  in  all  there  is  certainly  the  same  tendency  to  close, 
loving,  and  vivid  pictures  of  nature.  It  might  almost  be 
called  a  landscape  school  of  poetry,  in  the  places  which 
the  attitude  of  the  poet  mainly  supplies  the  human  inte- 
rest. In  the  poems  of  all  three  of  these  writers,  so  keenly 
alive  to  every  look  and  tone  of  nature,  we  imagine  not  only 
the  spacious  receptivity  of  youth,  but  the  effect  of  a  less 
dense  and  hurried  life  than  ours  at  the  North.  They  are 
unconsciously  true  to  the  more  sparsely  peopled  Southern 
world  in  their  converse  with  woods  and  fields  and  skies, 
and  they  record  a  social  period  in  terms  of  value  both  to 
the  lover  of  beauty  and  the  student  of  literary  history.' 
Howells  also  quotes '  Sunset,'  by  Miss  Reese,  and  says  that 
the  charm  of  the  delicate  little  painting  '  will  be,  for  the 
sympathetic  witness,  largely  in  the  suggestion  of  the  envi- 
ronment that  invited  to  the  study  of  it'"  Miss  Reese  is 
a  school  teacher  in  Baltimore. 
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Mr.  Nathan  Haskcl)  Dole,  formerly  literary  and  musical 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  has  taken  up  his  perma- 
nent residence  in  Boston,  where  he  is  engaged  in  general 
literary  work,  especially  in  connection  with  Russian.  Mr. 
Dole  has  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  Russian  literature, 
which  he  has  given  with  success  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere.  They  cover  the  field  of  early  litera- 
ture, and  treat  especially  of  Gogol,  the  father  of  Russian 
realism,  Turgenief  as  a  poet,  and  Tolstoi  as  a  philosopher 
and  novelist  Much  matter  never  before  translated  into 
English  has  been  incorporated  into  these  lectures. 

Some  audacious  reprobate  of  a  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review  thus  goes  for  our  own — our  irreproachable  How- 
ells  :  "  The  civilized  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  genius 
and  insight  of  Mr.  William  D.  Howells,  as  displayed  from 
his  Editor's  Study  in  the  current  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  Mr.  Howells  has  made  a  great  discovery,  and 
is  as  generous  in  imparting  it  to  his  fellow-creatures  as  were 
the  young  wits  of  Swift's  time  when  they  found  out  that 
there  was  no  God.  Mr.  Howells,  who  is  never  brutal,  in- 
dulges himself  in  the  less  tremendous  announcement  that 
Tennyson  is,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  played 
out.  The  stars  of  Mr.  Coates  Kinney  and  Mr.  Madison 
Cawein  are  in  the  ascendant.  The  star  of  Lord  Tennyson 
sinks  beneath  a  precocious  flood  of  oblivion  from  Ken- 
tucky. Such,  at  least,  is  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Howells,  and 
from  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Howells,  as  from  the  sentence  of 
Klijah  Pogram,  there  is  no  appeal.  Britishers  may  wail 
and  knock  the  breast.  But  the  edict  has  gone  forth,  the 
Hub  of  the  Universe  has  spoken,  and  they  must  submit  to 
their  fate  with  such  grace  as  they  can  command.  Their 
doom  has  been  long  in  coming,  but  it  has  come  at  last. 
'Perhaps,*  as  Mr.  Howells  says  in  that  exquisite  prose 
which  is  as  far  above  Mr.  Ruskin's  as  Mr.  Cawein's  verse 
is  above  Lord  Tennyson's,  'perhaps  an  interval  of  sus- 
pense in  what  has  long  seemed  the  highest  poetry  was 
necessary  to  the  facultation  of  any  new  utterance.'  It 
may  be  so.  There  are  propositions  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  is  impossible  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny.  When 
Mr.  Howells  condescends  to  be  intelligible,  one  is  some- 
times able  to  agree  with  him." 

In  one  of  her  valuable  syndicate  letters  Laura  C.  Hollo- 
way  writes  :  "  At  a  gathering  of  a  literary  kind  in  New 
York  last  Spring  the  conversation  fell  upon  the  subject  of 
religion  and  the  various  beliefs  held  by  people  whom  we 
individually  knew.  It  was  remarked  that  woman  was 
religious  as  long  as  she  was  domestic,  but  that  the  moment 
she  had  a  career  outside  of  the  home  she  became  an 
agnostic,  a  freethinker  or  something  as  radical.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  several  of  the  talkers  that  woman  writers  were 
almost  wholly  independent  of  creeds  and  doctrines,  and  few, 
if  any  of  them,  were  church  members.  '  What  was  once 
true  of  the  theatrical  profession  exclusively  is  now  true  of 
the  literary  one,'  was  asserted  by  a  noted  newspaper  editor, 
and  his  conclusion  was  approved  by  his  listeners.  The 
subject  interested  me  beyond  the  hour,  and  subsequently  I 
wrote  to  various  writers  to  know  their  rcligous  views." 

The  replies  were  substantially  as  follows :  The  oldest 
and  foremost  among  American  novelists,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  answered  :  "As  to  my  religious  belief  it  is  embodied 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed  given  in  the  Episcopal  prayer-book. 
As  to  the  practical  use  I  make  of  it  I  refer  you  to  my 
writings— particularly  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  and  my 
religious  poems.  I  have  all  my  life  sincerely  endeavored 
to  mold  my  life  in  accordance  with  these  beliefs."  Rose 
Terry  Cooke,  the  poet  and  novelist,  wrote  :  "  You  will  find 


my  faith  embodied  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  I  could  never 
have  lived  through  my  troubled  life  without  that  earnest 
belief."  Marion  Harland  :  "  So  far  as  my  religious  views 
go,  I  am  a  thorough  churchwoman  ;  a  believer  inihe  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  sure  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  guide  to  Heaven."  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  thus 
answers  :  "  I  can  not  solve  the  problem  of  human  sin  and 
misery,  nor  draw  the  line  of  human  accountability,  nor 
explain  how  it  is  true  that  'as  a  man  sowcth  so  shall  he 
also  reap. '  But  I  do  believe  that  all  that  perplexes  us  will 
one  day  be  made  clear,  and  meanwhile  I  am  content  to  wait 
and  to  trust.  In  short,  I  find  in  Whittier's  '  Eternal  Good- 
ness,' at  once  my  creed  and  my  prayer."  The  New  England 
poet,  Edna  Dean  Proctor :  "  No  religious  creed  is  possible 
to  me  but  a  belief  in  the  boundless  love  of  God  for  all  His 
creatures,  and  in  His  intent  and  power  to  bring  them  all 
ultimately  into  harmony  with  Himself,  in  accordance  with 
His  perpetual  invitation,  'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' " 

Mary  J.  Holmes,  the  novelist,  writes  :  "If,  instead  of 
asking  for  my  religious  views  you  had  asked  what  I  believe, 
'  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  Heaven 
and  earth,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  son,  our  Lord.'  " 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton  lets  others  speak  for  her.  She 
says  :  "  I  can,  perhaps,  best  answer  your  question  con- 
cerning my  religious  faith  by  three  quotations  with  which 
I  am  in  sympathy.    The  first  is  from  Tennyson  : 

'  Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill— 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt  and  talnti  of  blood. 
'  That  nothing  walk*  with  aimless  feet : 
That  no  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete.' 

"  The  second  is  from  Darwin,  who  was  wont  to  say : 
'  We  cannot  know  the  unknown,  but  we  can  do  our  duty.' 
And  the  third  is  from  Stevenson,  who  writes  of  Fleming 
Jenkin  that  he  used  to  say  :  'A  man  must  be  either  very 
wise  or  very  vain  to  venture  to  break  with  any  generally 
received  idea  of  ethics.'  These  quotations  will  reveal  to 
you  that  I  reverence  the  moral  laws  founded  on  the 
teaching  and  experience  of  the  past — that  I  am  conscious 
of  my  own  blindness  as  to  the  meaning  and  destiny  of  life 
— and  that  I  trust  only  in  that  God  who  is  love." 

Florine  Thayer  McCray,  writing  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  says  :  "  The  author 
of  The  Gates  Ajar  is  forty-four  years  of  age,  unmarried, 
and  lives  with  her  father  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  at 
present  almost  incapacitated  for  work  by  ill  health.  She 
is  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  induced  by  her 
intense  application  to  literary  work.  Miss  Phelps  was 
born  in  Boston,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Austin  Phelps  and 
granddaughter,  through  her  mother,  of  the  Rev.  Moses 
Stuart,  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  intellectual  and 
theological  world  which  at  one  period  centered  about  the 
Seminary  at  Andover.  She  inherited  the  literary  quality 
from  both  her  parents,  one  of  her  earliest  sketches  being 
published  in  Hours  at  Home,  the  magazine  which  merged 
into  the  first  Scribner's.  It  was  called  Magdelen,  and 
gave  abundant  promise  of  the  strength  and  emotional 
power  which  has  recently  found  such  perfect  expression 
in  the  wonderful  story  of  Jack.  Among  the  precious  lives 
sacrificed  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there  perished  one 
soldier,  with  whom  died  the  hopes  and  nearly  ended  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  But  she  regained  her 
strength  and  threw  all  her  energies  into  philanthropic 
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work,  and  after  a  time  resumed  her  writing.  She  was 
only  twenty,  when  constant  thoughts  of  the  City  of  the 
Blest  and  the  possible  condition  of  one  who  had  left  the 
gates  ajar  for  her,  suggested  the  giving  to  the  world  her 
idea  of  Heaven.  She  was  two  years  writing  the  book,  and 
it  remained  two  years  longer  in  the  publisher's  hands, 
coming  out  in  1868.  While  deprecated  by  some  of  her 
friends  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  feeling,  and  received 
with  coolness  by  the  more  conservative  part  of  the  com- 
munity, who  considered  it  trivial,  The  Gates  Ajar  was  so 
startling  in  its  originality  and  suggestive  of  a  Heaven  so 
different  from  the  one  which  a  crude  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  has  made  less  attractive  to  humanity  that 
its  teachers  wish,  so  agreeably  suggestive  of  a  state  whose 
conditions  must  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
nature,  that  it  touched  the  sympathies  of  humanity  at 
large,  and  became  universally  read  and  discussed.  It 
has  reached  a  sale  of  over  100,000  copies  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
Dutch  and  Italian.  Miss  Phelps'  best  known  works  are 
Men,  Women  and  Ghosts,  The  Story  of  Avis,  Hedged  In, 
Dr.  Zay,  The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs,  An  Old  Maid's  Para- 
dise, and  last  the  heart-breaking  story  of  Jack,  the  poor 
fisher  lad,  who  ruined  his  life  and  died  of  drink.  Miss 
Phelps'  versatility  is  marvelous.  The  vigor  and  sparkle  of 
Dr.  Zay,  the  pathos  and  sympathy  in  the  tales  of  the 
hard  lines  of  factory  and  fisher-folk,  the  music  and  wistful- 
ness  in  her  talcs  of  married  love,  and  the  religious  imagina- 
tion and  yearnings  in  the  depiction  of  her  ideal  life  of  the 
future  world  are  rarely  combined  in  one  nature.  With  all 
her  poetry  and  idyllic  grace,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  yet 
writes  as  Millet  paints  peasants,  with  pathetic  realism  and 
a  suggestion  in  the  setting  of  the  sea  and  field  and  sky, 
that  nature  is  beautiful  and  God  good." 

Town  Topics  asks :  "  Who  shall  say  that  the  days  of 
Chesterfieldian  chivalry  and  repartee  are  dead  ?  A  story 
comes  from  Richfield  Springs  of  Edgar  Saltus,  who,  in  his 
most  epigrammatic  mood,  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  moyen- 
ageur.  A  pert  and  pretty  Miss,  struck  by  the  gloomy  so- 
lemnity of  the  Master,  as  they  are  commencing  to  call  him, 
was  egged  on  to  invite  Mr.  Saltus  to  run  races  for  peanuts. 
She  was  met  by  a  polite  though  astonished  refusal.  A  mo- 
ment later  she  returned  to  the  charge,  amid  the  giggles  of 
her  contemporaries.  '  Mademoiselle,'  answered  the  Mas- 
ter, '  to  r-refuse  you  once  is  t-to  express  a  regret ;  to  re- 
fuse y-you  twice  is  to  resent  an  impertinence.'  And  thence 
forward  the  Anatomist  of  Negation  was  left  in  peace." 

Dr.  John  M.  Crawford,  whose  translation  of  The  Ka- 
levala, is  noted  on  page  300,  is  a  resident  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  has  lived  since  his  graduation  from  Lafayette 
College  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1876.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  writes  :  "  He  studied  medicine  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  has  been  in  active  practice  here  ever  since  he 
received  his  diploma.  He  is  now  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Microscopy  in  Pulte  Homeopathic  Medical  College- 
He  says  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  The  Kalevala 
while  he  was  at  Easton  by  Prof.  Thomas  C  Porter.  To 
the  translation  of  The  Kalevala,  Dr.  Crawford  says,  he 
gave  all  of  his  leisure  time,  which  amounted  to  five  hours 
in  every  twenty-four,  for  a  period  of  four  years.  He  at- 
tended to  his  practice  during  the  day,  and  from  9  in  the 
evening  till  a  in  the  morning  worked  upon  the  poems. 
That  it  is  of  unlimited  antiquity  he  thinks  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  pagan  in  its  ideas  and  illusions,  and  through- 
out the  whole  23,000  lines  no  reference  is  made  to  other 
European  countries.  When  asked  whether  he  thought 
Longfellow  drew  from  The  Kalevala,  he  replied,  it  could 


not  be  questioned  that  the  meter,  framework,  and  imagery 
of  Hiawatha  were  derived  from  the  great  Finnish  poem. 
Dr.  Crawford  is  much  gratified  at  the  reception  which  has 
been  given  to  his  translation,  and  has  decided  to  go  to  Fin- 
land in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  and  correct- 
ing his  work.  '  I  am  convinced,"  he  said,  in  closing  an 
interview,  '  that  parts  of  The  Kalevala  are  wanting,  and 
I  wish  to  see  what  can  be  done  toward  supplying  them. 
Then,  of  course,  it  is  important  that  I  familiarize  myself 
with  the  people  and  also  with  the  country,  including  its 
animal  and  bird  life.  There  are  animals  mentioned  in 
The  Kalevala  of  which  I  have  no  other  knowledge.'" 

Laura  C.  Holloway  writes  :  "  A  clever  and  rising  young 
literary  woman  of  the  day  is  Mrs.  Florine  Thayer  McCray 
of  Hartford,  Ct.,  the  author  of  the  novel  Environment, 
and  the  biographer  of  the  Distinguished  American 
Women  series,  now  appearing  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  When  these  papers  shall  have  been  concluded 
in  this  periodical  they  arc  to  be  published  in  book  form, 
and  as  they  treat  of  the  representatives  of  widely  varied 
pursuits,  professions  and  philanthropies,  the  work  will  be 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  national  literature.  Mrs. 
McCray's  career  has  but  just  begun,  for,  although  she  has 
been  contributing  for  years  to  Boston,  Hartford  and  New 
York  papers,  she  has  not  until  comparatively  recently  been 
publishing  books.  She  is  ideally  situated  to  do  literary 
work,  and  her  Karma,  as  the  Buddhists  would  say,  is  a 
fortunate  one  in  this  life  in  all  respects.  An  only  daughter, 
with  two  older  brothers  to  pet  and  to  wait  upon  her,  bred 
in  polite  manners  and  amid  surroundings  the  most  con- 
genial, the  world  was  a  very  pleasant  place  for  the  little 
maiden,  Florine  Thayer.  Among  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  pupils 
at  Lexington,  Mass.,  was  Miss  Thayer,  and  among  her 
schoolmates  were  Rose  and  Una  Hawthorne.  An  early 
marriage,  a  pure  love  match,  which  grows  dearer  as  the 
time  goes  on,  to  a  young  gentleman  of  high  social  position 
and  successful  business  career,  William  B.  McCray  of  the 
firm  of  C.  C.  Kimball  &  Co.,  New  England  managers  of 
several  prominent  insurance  companies,  marks  the  third 
era  of  the  career  of  this  young  writer.  She  is  in  the  hey- 
day of  existence,  youthful,  happy,  the  possessor  of  the 
luxuries  of  modern  life,  and  surrounded  by  all  that  makes 
the  world  attractive.  Mrs.  McCray's  home  at  Hartford  is 
in  the  most  desirable  quarter  of  the  city,  a  stone's  throw 
from  Mark  Twain's  house,  and  a  minute's  walk  from  Mrs. 
Stowe's.  The  social  life  of  Hartford  is  exceptionally  fine, 
and  Mrs.  McCray  is  a  pronounced  feature  of  it. 

The  Tribune  :  "  To  an  Englishman  who  lately  visited 
him  Mr.  Whitticr  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  guest 
should  know  so  much  of  his  poetry  by  heart.  '  I  wonder,' 
he  said,  '  thou  shouldst  burden  thy  memory  with  all  that 
rhyme.  It  is  not  well  to  have  too  much  of  it ;  better  get 
rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Why,  I  can't  remember  any 
of  it.  I  once  went  to  hear  a  wonderful  orator,  and  he 
wound  up  his  speech  with  a  poetical  quotation,  and  I 
clapped  with  all  my  might.  Some  one  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  '  Do  you  know  who  wrote  that  ? '  I 
said,  '  No,  I  don't ;  but  it's  good. '  It  seems  I  had  writ- 
ten it  myself.  The  fault  is,  I  have  written  far  too  much. 
I  wish  half  of  it  was  in  the  Red  Sea.'" 

Here  is  a  clever  paragraph  from  the  New  York  World : 
"The  question  has  arisen  as  to  which  modern  novelist 
dresses  his  women  with  the  greatest  taste.  It  is  hard  to  tell. 
Again,  which  female  writer  undresses  her  heroines  with 
the  most  unwarranted  effrontery?  Perhaps  it's  Amllie, 
perhaps  it's  Ella,  perhaps  it's  Laura.    Who  shall  say  f 
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LITERARY  STYLE— GREAT  WRITERS  AND  THEIR  ART* 


It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  various  methods  by 
which  great  writers  have  trained  themselves  to  perfection 
in  their  art.  The  other  day  a  contemporary  took  the  world 
into  his  confidence,  and  gave  us  a  curious  history  of  the 
apprenticeship  he  served  as  a  man  of  letters.  The  account 
of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  doubly  interesting,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  specially  in  style,  as  distinct  from  matter, 
that  he  has  won  the  praise  of  critics.  The  wonderful 
range  of  his  vocabulary  and  his  singular  felicity  in  the 
choice  of  words  arrested  attention  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
literary  career.  In  his  case,  therefore,  the  method  he  fol- 
lowed in  attaining  this  perfection  has  a  special  interest. 
From  boyhood,  he  tells  us,  it  was  his  habit  to  carry  about 
with  him  a  notebook  and  pencil,  and  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion to  set  himself  to  write  a  description  of  the  objects 
around  him.  Such  exclusive  attention  to  mere  expres- 
sion— for  the  subject,  he  tells  us,  was  entirely  indifferent  to 
him — must,  it  is  evident,  bring  with  it  its  own  drawbacks. 
The  critics,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  not  been 
slow  to  find  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Stevenson  distinct  evi- 
dence of  this  peculiar  self-discipline.  They  have  all  along 
seen,  they  assert,  that  his  capital  defect,  as  a  writer,  is  that 
his  expression  much  outruns  his  thinking  ;  and  they  point 
to  his  early  training  as  the  evident  cause  of  the  dispropor- 
tion. It  is  curious,  however,  that  a  somewhat  similar  dis- 
cipline was  pursued  by  the  most  exquisite  of  American 
prose  writers,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Hawthorne,  as  is 
felt  even  by  those  who  find  little  interest  in  his  stories,  is 
unapproachable  in  the  art  of  saying  the  subtlest  things  in 
the  simplest  and  most  graceful  way.  His  art  in  this  re- 
spect is  so  consummate  that  it  can  be  best  described  in 
Dogberry's  words,  as  coming  by  nature.  Yet  so  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  all  through  his  life,  Haw- 
thorne had  that  habit  which  Mr.  Stevenson  practiced  in  his 
youth.  Whenever  circumstances  would  permit,  he  made 
a  point  of  elaborately  noting  all  the  experiences  of  each 
day.  At  home,  for  example,  he  set  himself  to  describe  the 
minute  changes  of  nature  in  his  daily  walks.  His  Ameri- 
can note  book  was  filled  with  trivial  details,  which  can 
have  interested  him  only  as  affording  scope  for  practice  in 
writing.  The  method  of  acquiring  a  good  style  practiced 
last  century — by  Adam  Smith,  among  others — was  assidu- 
ous translation  from  great  foreign  writers.  From  this  prac- 
tice it  was  supposed  that  two  good  results  must  follow.  In 
translating  a  sentence  we  have  a  definite  thought  before 
us,  for  which  we  must  find  an  exact  equivalent  in  our  own 
speech.  Hence  it  was  supposed  that  the  assiduous  prac- 
tice of  translation  must  necessarily  teach  that  prime  quality 
in  all  good  writing— precision.  Readers  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  autobiography  will  remember  how  diligently  he 
strove  to  acquire  a  good  English  style.  The  method  he 
chiefly  practiced  was  one  which  many  great  writers  have 
followed.  His  practice  was  to  read  over  a  passage 
from  some  approved  author,  and  then  in  his  own  words 
strive  to  give  the  same  sense.  By  a  comparison  of  his 
own  composition  with  the  original,  he  was  taught  by  that 
most  effective  of  all  forms  of  instruction— the  contrast  be- 
tween a  good  and  a  bad  model.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Franklin  with  all  his  industry  ever  attained  to  what  is 
called  distinction  of  style  ;  he  writes  plainly  and  simply 
and  in  entire  keeping  with  his  subject,  but  the  dryness  of 
his  manner  is  perhaps  in  some  measure  due  to  the  excess- 


•  From  Chambers's  Journal. 


ive  practice  of  this  mechanical  method  in  his  youth.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  indeed,  that  all  these  methods  carried  to  excess 
must  result  in  the  loss  of  that  spontaneity  and  individuality 
which  should  mark  every  man's  writing  not  less  than  his 
speech  and  demeanor.  When  thought  and  experience  do 
not  keep  pace  with  power  of  expression,  we  may  have  brill- 
iancy indeed,  but  never  that  highest  grace  or  power  which 
belongs  only  to  language  coming  straight  from  the  heart. 
There  is  still  another  discipline,  to  the  practice  of  which 
many  distinguished  prose  writers  have  attributed  much  of 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  language.  This  is  the  practice  of 
verse-making  in  youth.  Undoubtedly,  of  all  modes  of  lit- 
erary training  this  is  the  one  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  best 
results.  A  curious  notion  once  prevailed  that  it  was  im- 
possible in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  at  once  a  great  poet 
and  a  great  prose  writer.  In  view  of  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, it  is  strange  how  this  idea  should  have  arisen.  For 
magnificence  of  prose  style  no  English  writer  has  surpassed 
Milton.  Edmund  Burke  took  Dryden  as  his  model  in  the 
qualities  of  strength  and  precision.  For  grace  and  simplici- 
ty, the  poets  Gray,  Cowpcr  and  Goldsmith  hold  the  first 
place  in  our  literature.  Sainte-Beuve,  the  greatest  of 
French  critics,  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  value  of 
such  a  discipline.  In  his  youth  he  mistook  the  true  bent 
of  his  genius  and  cultivated  poetry.  He  afterward  discov- 
ered his  mistake  ;  but  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better  mode  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
work  he  afterward  did.  The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  Dog- 
berry's remark,  true  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  supplemented  by  the  maxim  of  Pope.  The 
stanza  of  the  poet,  the  paragraph  of  the  prose  writer,  where 
every  word  seems  to  find  its  place  as  by  some  inevitable 
law  of  nature,  is  in  reality  the  consummate  result  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship the  most  stringent  and  exacting  in  the  world. 
"At  length,"  exclaimed  Goethe— "at  length,  after  forty 
years,  I  have  learned  to  write  German."  It  surprises  us  to 
learn  how  hard  even  the  most  original  and  spontaneous  of 
poets  have  toiled  at  their  art.  Burns  is  supposed  to  have 
owed  less  to  premeditation  than  almost  any  other  poet,  yet 
we  know  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  great  En- 
glish poets,  and  that  he  read  them  in  such  a  way  that  no 
academic  training  could  have  more  successfully  set  all  his 
faculties  at  work.  Heine  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  spontaneous  of  lyrical  poets ;  yet  it  was  reported  but 
the  other  day  that  one  of  his  songs  which  had  struck  every 
one  as  being  as  unforced  as  a  bird's  warble,  was  written 
and  rewritten  some  half-dozen  times,  the  poet's  blurred 
manuscript  revealing  the  mental  struggle  that  had  gone 
to  its  production.  Mr.  Philip  G.  Hamcrton  gives  these 
particulars  of  his  method  of  work,  showing  that  a  good 
style  comes  from  hard  careful  study.  "  I  think  that  there 
arc  two  main  qualities  to  be  kept  in  view  in  literary  com- 
position— freshness  and  finish.  The  best  way,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  attaining  both  is  to  aim  at  freshness  in  the  rough 
draft,  with  little  regard  to  perfection  of  expression ;  the 
finish  can  be  given  by  copious  subsequent  correction,  even 
to  the  extent  of  writing  all  over  again  when  there  is  time. 
Whenever  possible,  I  would  assimilate  literary  to  pictorial 
execution  by  treating  the  rough  draft  as  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  sketch,  without  any  regard  to  delicacy  of  work- 
manship ;  then  I  would  write  from  this  a  second  work,  re- 
taining as  much  as  possible  the  freshness  of  the  first,  but 
correcting  those  errors  due  to  rapidity."  Genius  is,  per- 
haps, an  "infinite  capacity  of  taking  pains." 
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THE  DEVIL— SATAN  SAID  TO  BE  OF  PERSIAN  ORIGIN* 


Taking  the  word  SaUn  in  its  specific  sense,  as  a  proper 
name,  we  find  it  in  the  Bible  signifying  a  spiritual  invis- 
ible being,  whose  vocation  is  to  tempt  and  mislead  man- 
kind, and  who  delights  in  man's  destruction  and  degrada- 
tion. In  the  Book  of  Job  Satan  is  described  as  being 
familiar  with  the  Almighty  :  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Satan,  whence  coraest  thou  ?  "  (Job  i.,  7).  During  the 
reign  of  David,  Satan  is  reported  to  have  worked  against 
Israel.  "  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel "  (I.  Chronicles 
xxi.)  When  the  prophet  Zechariah  beheld  in  a  vision  the 
high  priest  Joshua  standing  before  an  angel  he  saw  Satan 
r>y  his  side  to  resist  (Zechariah  iii.,  1).  These  biblical 
passages  have  given  rise  to  a  superstitious  belief  which  has 
taken  deep  root,  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  but 
also  in  those  of  the  numerous  adherents  of  Christianity 
and  Islam.  In  the  New  Testament  Satan  is  identified 
with  the  devil,  derived  from  the  Greek  Diabolos,  and  is 
believed  to  be  as  ubiquitous  and  powerful  as  God  himself. 
In  Matthew  iv.,  1,  Satan  is  reported  as  having  tempted 
Jesus.  St  John  calls  Satan  a  murderer,  a  liar.  And  in 
Revelation  xii.,  7,  9,  it  is  said  :  "  And  there  was  war  in 
heaven,  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon, 
etc.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent 
called  the  devil  and  Satan,"  etc.  It  is  most  astonishing 
that  Jesus,  in  whom  Christians  believe  as  having  been  God 
himself,  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  Satan,  while 
Michael  and  his  angels  vanquished  him  ?  In  the  second 
and  seventh  chapters  of  the  Koran  we  read  that  '*  Satan, 
who  is  there  called  Eblis,  having  disobeyed  God's  order 
to  worship  Adam,  was  hurled  down  from  heaven,"  etc. 
Thus  has  Satan  become  the  invisible  ruler  of  Europe, 
western  Asia  and  America,  corrupting  the  innocent,  defiling 
the  pure,  and  degrading  individuals  as  well  as  communities. 
But  the  question  arises  spontaneously  :  Who  is  Satan  ? 
Has  Judaism  given  birth  to  such  a  phantom  ?  Are  the 
people  of  Israel  responsible  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
demon  ?  In  order  to  solve  these  question,  we  must  concur 
in  the  conclusions  to  which  our  great  historians  and  mod- 
ern Bible  critics  have  arrived,  with  reference  to  the  period 
when  those  books  which  mention  Satan  as  a  proper  name 
were  discovered.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  books 
Job,  Daniel,  Chronicles  and  Kings  belong  to  that  time 
when  the  children  of  Israel,  with  exception  of  a  few  who 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  Jerusalem,  were  transported 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon.  There  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Persians,  whose  religion  consisted  in  fire 
worshiping  and  believing  in  a  deity  of  a  dual  form,  in 
Ormuzd,  the  creator  of  light  and  good,  and  Ahriinan,  the 
originator  of  darkness  and  evil.  This  belief  of  the  Persians 
was  during  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  improved  by 
Zoroaster,  who  was  the  propagator  of  Monotheism,  teaching 
that  there  was  before  the  world's  creation  but  one  omnipo- 
tent God  who,  by  his  word,  called  into  being  two  good 
angels,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  But  the  Utter  corrupted  his 
ways,  and  thus  became  ruler  of  darkness  and  evil.  Now,  as 
the  people  of  Israel  found  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  a 
nation  whose  principal  belief  in  God  bore  such  a  striking 
resemblance  to  their  own,  they  soon  became  closely  at- 
tached to  them,  and  imbued  with  their  belief  in  Ahriman, 
whose  name  they  changed  afterward  into  Satan,  which 
fouod  entrance  into  the  Bible.  Persian  superstitious  re- 
ligious ideas  took  a  strong  hold  of  our  people's  imagination. 


yes,  even  of  that  of  our  prophets.  "  The  names  of  the 
angels  "—says  the  Talmud  Jerushalmi  of  Rosa  Hashana — 
"  did  the  people  of  Israel  bring  with  them  from  Babylon 
during  the  reign  of  Cyrus."  Thus  the  Christian  world  is 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  Satan,  who  embellishes  their 
Testament,  not  to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  Persians.  Also  the 
believers  in  Kabbalah  are  indebted  for  the  nomenclature 
of  angels  and  demons  which  they  possess  to  nobody  else 
but  to  the  Persians.  The  Persian  doctrines  of  angelology 
and  demonology  have  impressed  the  majority  of  our  people 
so  that  they  adhere  to  it  up  to  the  present  day.  This 
doctrine  has  become  the  nucleus  of  many  of  our  prayers. 
The  Kabbalistic  rabbis  have  even  gone  a  step  further,  and 
have  identified  Satan  with  the  serpent  which  enticed  Adam 
and  Eve  to  trespass  against  God's  commandments.  And 
gradually  they  have  advanced  him  to  the  high  position  of 
Malach  Hamovess,  angel  of  death.  Hence,  one  of  the 
sages  says  :  "  Hu,  Hasatan,  Hu  Hajezer  hora,  Hu  llama- 
lach  hamovess."  "  The  Satan,  the  enticcr  to  evil,  and  the 
angel  of  death  are  one  and  the  same  being."  This  view, 
however,  was  not  shared  by  all  rabbis.  There  were  many 
who  bitterly  opposed  it.  The  Talmud  B'rachoth,  page  33, 
relates  :  "  In  the  place  where  Rabbi  Chanina  ben  Dosa 
resided  a  serpent  endangered  the  lives  of  the  people.  The 
rabbi  succeeded  in  doing  away  with_the  serpent  and  con- 
vincing the  people  that  not  the  serpent  killeth,  but  sin." 
This  story  intimates  the  idea  that  Rabbi  Chanina  ben  Dosa 
worked  to  destroy  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  old  serpent 
Nachash  Hakadmony  was  the  Malach  Hamovess  who 
hurls  people  into  untimely  graves.  The  rabbi  endeavored 
to  show  that  untimely  death  is  due  to  some  cheth,  yes, 
some  deviation  from  God's  precepts  which  are  compatible 
with  the  divine  and  supreme  laws  of  nature  in  the  world. 


JewUb  Rabbi,  in 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  devil  has  no  business  in 
the  Bible.  He  is  an  imposter — a  standing  fraud.  Dis- 
cussing the  devil,  the  National  Review  says:  "To  gain 
his  end  there  were  no  pains  the  devil  would  not  take,  no 
situation  in  which  he  would  not  place  himself.  He 
assumed  the  likeness  of  an  elegant  young  man  in  order 
to  lead  astray  a  girl  called  Maricken.  Through  her  means 
he  gained  more  than  a  thousand  souls,  but  was  at  last 
robbed  of  his  chief  victim  and  accomplice  through  the 
efforts  of  her  uncle,  a  holy  priest.  He  clothed  himself 
with  the  body  of  a  beautiful  princess  of  Constantinople, 
lately  dead,  in  order  to  marry  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
on  account  of  the  unrivaled  opportunities  for  evil  which 
this  position  would  give  him.  And  he  acted  for  thirteen 
years  as  lady's  maid  to  a  Portuguese  woman  named  Lupa, 
but  wax  robbed  of  his  prey  after  all ;  for  since,  amid  all 
her  wickedness,  she  had  not  ceased  to  reverence  St. 
Francis  and  his  disciple  St.  Anthony,  they  brought  her  the 
habit  of  their  order  on  her  deathbed,  and  so  saved  her 
from  the  clutches  of  the  fiend.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
zeal  and  versatility,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  grave 
fault  of  sometimes  wasting  his  time.  It  could,  for  instance, 
serve  no  great  purpose  for  the  devils  to  leap  about  the 
refectory  tables  of  St.  Dominic's  convent.  And  from  the 
lime  which  he  devoted  to  teaching  in  the  Black  School  he 
did  not  reap  an  unmixed  benefit ;  for,  though  '  the  devil 
took  the  hindmost,'  this  was  sometimes  the  man's  cloak  or 
his  shadow,  and  his  more  able  pupils,  such  as  Scemundr 
the  Learned,  learned  among  other  accomplishments,  to 
exorcise  and  cheat  their  great  and  wily  teacher." 
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FROM  THE  ROMANCE— "WHAT  DREAMS  MAY  COME"* 


The  plot  of  this  weird  book  is  briefly  as  follows  :  The 
curtain  rises  in  Constantinople.  Time,  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  Place,  a  reception  at  the  house  of  the  English 
Ambassador,  Sir  Dafyd  ap  Penrhyn.  His  wife,  Lady 
Sioned,  is  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  Lionel  Dartmouth, 
a  poet,  by  the  husband,  who  kills  both.  The  scene  then 
changes  to  Paris  in  modern  days,  and  Harold  Dartmouth, 
the  grandson  of  Lionel,  meets  Weir  Penrhyn,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Iltyd  Penrhyn,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  they  become 
engaged.  Before  marriage,  and  while  Harold  is  visiting 
Weir  at  her  home  in  an  old  Welsh  castle,  the  lovers  experi- 
ence the  symptoms  of  reincarnation — Harold  is  Lionel 
Dartmouth — Weir,  Lady  Sioned.  Weir's  queer  story  of 
her  death  and  resurrection,  and  the  meeting  of  the  ancient 
lovers  in  Harold's  dramatic  dream,  are  here  given.  Harold 
is  questioning  Weir  regarding  her  childhood. 

"  How  old  were  you  when  your  mother  died  ?" 

She  moved  with  the  nervous  motion  habitual  to  her 
whenever  her  mother's  name  was  mentioned.  "  I  was 
about  nine,"  she  said. 

"  Nine  t  And  yet  you  remember  nothing  of  her  ?  Weir, 
it  is  impossible  that  you  cannot  remember  her." 

"  I  do  not  remember  her,"  she  said. 

"  I  saw  her  picture  in  the  library  to-night.  She  must 
have  been  very  beautiful,  but  like  you  only  in  being  dark. 
Otherwise,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  resemblance.  But  surely 
you  must  remember  her,  Weir  ;  you  are  joking.  I  can 
remember  when  I  was  four  years  of  age  perfectly,  and 
many  things  that  happened." 

"  I  remember  nothing  that  happened  before  I  was  nine 
years  old,"  she  said. 

He  bent  down  suddenly  and  looked  into  her  face. 
"  Weir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  There  is  always  an  uncom- 
fortable suggestion  of  mystery  whenever  one  speaks  of 
your  mother  or  your  childhood.  What  is  the  reason  you 
cannot  remember  ?  Did  you  have  brain  fever,  and  when 
you  recovered,  find  your  mind  a  blank  ?   Such  things  have 


"  No,"  she  said,  desperately,  as  if  she  had  nerved  her- 
self for  an  effort.  "  That  was  not  it.  I  have  often  wanted 
to  tell  you,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  it.  The  old 
horror  always  comes  back  when  I  think  of  it.  But  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  tell  you  before  we  are  married,  and  1  will 
do  so  now  since  we  are  speaking  of  it.  I  did  not  have 
brain  fever,  but  when  I  was  nine  years  old— I  died." 

"You  what?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.  They  called  it  catalepsy,  a  trance  ;  but 
it  was  not ;  I  was  really  dead.  I  was  thrown  from  a  horse 
a  few  months  after  my  mother's  death,  and  killed  in- 
stantly. They  laid  me  in  the  family  vault,  but  my  father 
had  ice  put  about  me  and  would  not  have  me  covered,  and 
went  every  hour  to  see  me,  as  he  told  me  afterward.  I 
remember  nothing  ;  and  they  say  that  when  |>eoplc  arc  in  a 
trance  they  arc  conscious  of  everything  that  parses  around 
them.  I  knew  nothing  until  one  night  I  suddenly  opened 
my  eyes  and  looked  about  me.  It  was  just  such  a  night 
as  this,  only  in  mid-winter ;  the  wind  was  howling  and 
shrieking,  and  the  terrible  gusts  shook  the  vault  in  which 
I  lay.  The  ocean  roared  like  thunder,  and  I  could  hear 
it  hurl  itself  in  its  fury  against  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
cxstlc.    A  lamp  was  burning  at  my  feet,  and  by  its  flicker- 


•  S«*  review,  page  str- 


ing light  I  could  see  in  their  niches  on  every  side  of  me 
the  long  lines  of  dead  who  had  lain  there  for  centuries. 
And  I  was  alone  with  them,  locked  in  with  them  ;  no  living 
creature  within  call  !  And  I  was  so  deathly  cold.  There 
was  a  great  block  of  ice  on  my  chest,  and  slabs  of  it  were 
packed  about  my  limbs  so  tightly  that  I  could  not  move. 
I  could  only  feel  that  horrible,  glassy  cold  which  I  knew 
had  frozen  the  marrow  in  my  bones  and  turned  my  blood 
to  jelly;  and  the  pain  of  it  was  something  which  I  have 
no  words  to  describe.  I  tried  to  call  out,  but  the  ice  was 
on  my  chest,  and  I  could  hardly  breathe.  Then  for  a 
moment  I  lay  trying  to  collect  my  thoughts.  I  did  not 
know  where  I  was.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  in  the  vault 
of  my  ancestors.  I  only  felt  that  I  had  been  wandering 
and  wandering  in  some  dim,  far-off  land,  looking  for  some 
one  I  could  never  find,  and  that  suddenly  I  had  come  into 
another  world  and  found  rest.  But  although  I  did  not 
know  that  I  was  in  the  vault  at  Rhyd-Alwyn,  and  that  my 
name  was  Weir  Penrhyn,  I  knew  that  I  was  laid  out  as  a 
corpse,  and  that  the  dead  were  about  me.  Child  as  I  was. 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  go  frantic  with  the  horror  of 
the  thing,  stretched  out  in  that  ghastly  place,  a  storm 
roaring  about  me,  bound  hand  and  foot,  unable  to  cry  for 
help.  I  think  that  if  I  had  been  left  there  all  night  I 
should  have  died  again  or  lost  my  mind,  but  in  a  moment 
I  heard  a  noise  at  the  grating  and  men's  voices. 

" 4 1  must  go  in  and  sec  her  once  more,'  I  heard  a 
strange  voice  say.  '  It  seems  cruel  to  leave  her  alone 
in  this  storm.'  And  then  a  man  came  in  and  bent  over 
me.  In  a  moment  he  called  sharply,  4  Madoc  ! — bring  me 
the  light.'  And  then  another  man  came,  and  I  looked  up 
into  two  strange,  eager,  almost  terrified  faces.  I  heard 
incoherent  and  excited  voices,  then  the  ice  was  dashed  off 
my  chest  and  I  was  caught  up  in  a  pair  of  strong  arms 
and  borne  swiftly  to  the  house.  They  took  me  to  a  great 
blazing  fire  and  wrapped  me  in  blankets  and  |)ourcd  hot 
drinks  down  my  throat,  and  soon  that  terrible  chill  began 
to  leave  me  and  the  congealed  blood  in  my  veins  to  thaw. 
And  in  a  few  days  I  was  as  well  as  ever  again.  But  1 
remembered  no  one.  f  had  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  all  as  with  the  veriest  strangers.  1  had  the  natural 
intelligence  of  my  years,  but  nothing  more.  Between  the 
hour  of  my  soul's  flight  from  its  body  and  that  of  its  return 
it  had  been  robbed  of  every  memory.  I  remembered 
neither  my  mother  nor  any  incident  of  my  childhood.  I 
could  not  find  my  way  over  the  castle,  and  the  rocks  on 
which  I  had  lived  since  infancy  were  strangers  to  me. 
Everything  was  a  blank  up  to  the  hour  when  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  found  myself  between  the  narrow  walls  of  a 
coffin."    •    •  • 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  they  parted  for  the  night. 

Dartmouth  went  up  to  his  room  and  sat  down  at  his  desk 
to  write  a  letter  to  his  father.  In  a  moment  he  threw 
down  the  pen  ;  he  was  not  in  a  humor  for  writing.  He 
picked  up  a  book  (he  never  went  to  bed  until  he  felt 
sleepy),  and  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down  before  the 
fire.  But  he  had  not  read  two  pages  when  he  dropped  it 
with  an  exclamation  of  impatience  :  the  story  Weir  had 
told  him  was  written  between  every  line.  She  had  told  it 
so  vividly  and  realistically  that  she  had  carried  him  with 
her  and  almost  curdled  his  blood.  He  had  answered 
her  with  a  joke,  because,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  strongly  affected,  he  was  angry  as  well.    He  hated 
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melodrama,  and  the  idea  of  Weir  having  had  an  experi- 
ence which  read  like  a  sensational  column  in  a  newspaper 
was  extremely  distasteful  to  him.  He  sympathized  with 
her  with  all  his  heart,  but  he  had  a  strong  distaste  for  any- 
thing which  savored  of  the  supernatural.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  this  horrible,  if  com- 
monplace experience  of  Weir's  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  refused  to  be  evicted.  The  scene  kept  present- 
ing itself  in  all  its  details  again  and  again,  and  finally  he 
jumped  to  his  feet  in  disgust  and  determined  to  go  to  the 
long  gallery  which  overhung  the  sea,  and  watch  the  storm. 
Rhyd-Alwyn  was  built  on  a  steep  cliff  directly  on  the 
coast,  and  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  elements.  In 
times  of  storm,  and  when  the  waves  were  high,  the  spray 
flew  up  against  the  lower  windows. 

He  left  his  room  and  went  down  the  wide  hall,  then 
turned  into  a  corridor,  which  terminated  in  a  gallery 
that  had  been  built  as  a  sort  of  observatory.  The  gallery 
was  long  and  very  narrow,  and  the  floor  was  bare.  But 
there  were  seats  under  the  windows,  and  on  a  table  were 
a  number  of  books  ;  it  was  a  place  Dartmouth  and  Weir 
were  very  fond  of  when  it  was  not  too  cold. 

It  was  a  clear,  moonlit  night,  in  spite  of  the  storm. 
There  was  no  rain  ;  it  was  simply  a  battle  of  wind  and 
waves.  Dartmouth  stood  at  one  of  the  windows  and 
looked  out  over  the  angry  waters.  The  billows  were  piling 
one  above  the  other,  black,  foam-crested,  raging  like  wild 
animals  beneath  the  lash  of  the  shrieking  wind.  Moon  and 
stars  gazed  down  calmly,  almost  wondcringly,  holding  their 
unperturbed  watch  over  the  war  below.  Sublime,  forceful, 
the  sight  suited  the  somewhat  excited  condition  of  Dart- 
mouth's mind.  Moreover,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
one  of  his  moods  was  insidiously  creeping  upon  him,  not 
an  attack  like  the  last,  but  a  genera)  feeling  of  melancholy. 
If  he  could  only  put  that  wonderful  scene  before  him  into 
verse,  what  a  solace  and  distraction  the  doing  of  it  would 
be !  He  could  forget — he  pulled  himself  together  with 
something  like  terror.  In  another  moment  there  would  be 
a  repetition  of  that  night  in  Paris.  The  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  go  back  to  his  room  and  take  an  anodyne. 

He  turned  to  leave  the  gallery,  but  as  he  did  so  he 
paused  suddenly.  Far  down,  at  the  other  end,  something 
was  slowly  coming  toward  him.  The  gallery  was  very  long 
and  ill-lighted  by  the  narrow,  infrequent  windows,  and  he 
could  not  distinguish  whom  it  was.  He  stood,  however, 
involuntarily  waiting  for  it  to  approach  him.  But  how 
slowly  it  came,  as  one  groping  or  one  walking  in  a  dream! 
Then,  as  it  gradually  nearcd  him,  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
woman,  dimly  outlined,  but  still  unmistakably  a  woman. 
He  spoke,  but  there  was  no  answer,  nothing  but  the  echo 
of  his  voice  through  the  gallery.  Some  one  trying  to  play  a 
practical  joke  upon  him  !  Perhaps  it  was  Weir  ;  it  would 
be  just  like  her.  He  walked  forward  quickly,  but  before 
he  had  taken  a  dozen  steps,  the  advancing  figure  came 
opposite  one  of  the  windows,  and  the  moonlight  fell  about 
it  Dartmouth  started  back  and  caught  his  breath  as  if 
some  one  had  struck  him.  For  a  moment  his  pulses  stood 
still,  and  sense  seemed  suspended.  Then  he  walked  quickly 
forward  and  stood  in  front  of  her. 

"  Sioned  !  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice  which  thrilled  through 
the  room.  "  Sioned  !  "  He  put  out  his  hand  and  took 
hers.  It  was  ice-cold,  and  its  contact  chilled  him  to  the 
bone  ;  but  his  clasp  grew  closer  and  his  eyes  gazed  into 
hers  with  passionate  longing. 

"  I  am  dead,"  she  said.  "  I  am  dead,  and  I  am  so  cold." 
She  drew  closer  and  peered  up  into  his  face.  "  I  have 
found  you  at  last,"  she  went  on, "  but  I  wandered  so  far. 
There  was  no  nook  or  corner  of  Eternity  in  which  1  did 


not  search.  But  although  we  went  together,  we  were 
hurled  to  the  opposite  poles  of  space  before  our  spiritual 
eyes  had  met,  and  an  unseen  hand  directed  us  ever  apart 
I  was  alone,  alone,  in  a  great,  gray,  boundless  land,  with 
but  the  memory  of  those  brief  moments  of  happiness  to 
set  at  bay  the  shrieking  host  of  regrets  and  remorse  and 
repentance  which  crowded  about  me.  I  floated  on  and 
on  and  on  for  millions  and  millions  of  miles  ;  but  of  you, 
my  one  thought  on  earth,  my  one  thought  in  Eternity,  I 
could  find  no  trace,  not  even  the  whisper  of  your  voice  in 
passing.  I  tossed  myself  upon  a  hurrying  wind  and  let  it 
carry  me  whither  it  would.  It  gathered  strength  and 
haste  as  it  flew,  and  whirled  me  out  into  the  night,  no- 
where, everywhere.  And  then  it  slackened — and  moaned — 
and  then,  with  one  great  sob,  it  died,  and  once  more  I  was 
alone  in  space  and  an  awful  silence.  And  then  a  voice 
came  from  out  the  void  and  said  to  me,  '  Go  down ;  he  is 
there ; '  and  I  knew  that  he  meant  to  Earth,  and  for  a 
moment  I  rebelled.  To  go  back  to  that—  But  on  Earth 
there  had  been  nothing  so  desolate  as  this — and  if  you 
were  there  !    So  I  came — and  I  have  found  you  at  last" 

She  put  her  arms  about  him  and  drew  him  down  onto 
the  low  window-seat.  He  shivered  at  her  touch,  but  felt 
no  impulse  to  resist  her  will,  and  she  pressed  his  head 
down  upon  her  cold  breast.  Then,  suddenly,  all  things 
changed  ;  the  gallery,  the  moonlight,  the  white-robed,  ice 
cold  woman  faded  from  sense.  The  storm  was  no  longer 
in  his  ears  nor  were  the  waves  at  his  feet.  He  was  stand- 
ing in  a  dusky  Eastern  room,  familiar  and  dear  to  him. 
Tapestries  of  rich  stuffs  were  about  him,  and  the  skins  of 
wild  animals  beneath  his  feet.  Beyond,  the  twilight  stole 
through  a  window,  but  did  not  reach  where  he  stood. 
And  in  his  close  embrace  was  the  woman  he  loved,  with 
the  stamp  on  her  face  of  suffering,  of  desperate  resolution, 
and  of  conscious,  welcomed  weakness.  And  in  his  face 
was  the  regret  for  wasted  years  and  possibilities,  and  a 
present,  passionate  gladness ;  that  he  could  see  in  the  mir- 
ror of  the  eyes  over  which  the  lids  were  slowly  falling. 
*  *  *  And  the  woman  wore  a  clinging,  shining  yellow 
gown,  and  a  blaze  of  jewels  in  her  hair.  What  was  said 
he  hardly  knew.  It  was  enough  to  feel  that  a  sudden  ly- 
bom,  passionate  joy  was  making  his  pulses  leap  and  his 
head  reel ;  to  know  that  heaven  had  come  to  him  in  this 
soft,  quiet  Southern  night.    *    *  * 

Dartmouth  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him. 
The  storm  had  died,  the  waves  were  at  rest,  and  he  was 
alone.  He  let  his  head  fall  back  against  the  frame  of  the 
window,  and  his  eyes  closed  once  more.  What  a  dream  ! — 
so  vivid  !— so  realistic  !  Was  it  not  his  actual  life  ?  Could 
he  take  up  the  threads  of  another  ?  He  felt  ten  years 
older;  and,  retreating  down  the  dim,  remote  corridors  of 
his  brain,  were  trooping  memories  of  a  long  regretted, 
troubled,  eventful  past.  In  a  moment  they  had  vanished 
like  ghosts  and  left  no  trace  ;  he  could  recall  none  of  then). 
He  opened  his  eyes  again  and  looked  down  the  gallery,  and 
gradually  his  perceptions  grasped  its  familiar  lines,  and  he 
was  himself  once  more.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  put  his 
hand  to  his  head.  That  woman  whom  he  had  taken  for  the 
ghost  of  one  dead  and  gone  had  been  Weir,  of  course.  She 
had  arisen  in  her  sleep  and  attired  herself  like  the  grand- 
mother whose  living  portrait  she  was ;  she  had  piled  up 
her  hair  and  caught  her  white  gown  up  under  her  bosom  ; 
and,  in  the  shadows  and  mystery  of  night,  small  wonder 
that  she  had  looked  as  if  the  canvas  in  the  gallery  below 
had  yielded  her  up!  But  what  had  her  words  meant? — 
her  words,  and  that  dream  ? — but  no — they  were  not  what 
he  wanted.    There  had  been  something  else— what  was  it  ? 
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KALEVALA— THE  GREAT  FINNISH  EPIC  POEM* 


It  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  since  the  European  scholars 
made  the  most  remarkable  literary  discovery  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  existence  of  the  Kalevala,  or  Finnish  epic  poem. 
The  epic  had  never  been  committed  to  writing  by  the 
people  of  Finland,  but  had  floated  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration down  the  ages  by  repetition  from  one  to  the  other. 
While  there  were  men  among  the  Finns  who,  like  those 
trained  to  recite  the  Vedic  poems  in  India,  made  it  almost 
their  business  in  life  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  Ka- 
levala, the  poem  was  the  common  property  of  the  people, 
and  was  recited  by  them  over  their  fires  during  the  long 
winter  months.  These  recitations  were  antiphonal  in  char- 
acter, alternate  lines  being  given  by  each  to  the  music  of 
the  rude  native  harp,  the  Kantele.  The  professional  min- 
strels, the  Kanteletar,  had  for  their  great  attraction  this 
splendid  epic,  and  they  found  that  it  never  lost  its  attrac- 
tion for  their  audiences.  The  work  of  recording  the  poem 
was  done  by  Dr.  Lonnrot  and  Matthias  Alexander  Castren, 
who  made  many  extensive  and  perilous  journeys  to  obtain 
the  original  direct  from  the  people.  In  an  essay  upon  the 
Kalevala,  written  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter,  and  published  in 
the  Mercersburg  Quarterly  Review,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
1856,  the  following  description  of  the  editions,  and  the 
poem  is  given :  "  Lonnrot's  first  version  in  the  Finnish 
language  appeared  in  1835  ;  his  second,  embracing  fifty 
runes  and  22,793  lines,  in  1849.  Castren's  translation  into 
the  Swedish,  was  published  in  1841  ;  Borg's  (of  the  Lem- 
minkainencycle)  in  1852 ;  Le  Due's,  into  the  French,  in 
1845,  and  Schiefners,  into  the  German,  in  the  year  1852. 
This  wonderful  poem,  the  creation  of  an  unknown  author 
(if,  indeed,  it  be  the  work  of  one  and  not  of  many  minds), 
has  sung  itself,  for  centuries,  into,  if  not  out  of,  the  heart 
of  a  whole  nation.  "  The  Unconscious  is  alone  the  Com- 
plete," and  it  seems  to  have  been  poured  out  instinctively 
as  the  song  of  a  bird,  from  the  promptings  of  an  inward 
impulse.  The  vigor  of  its  lines  and  their  naive  simplicity 
continually  remind  the  reader  of  Homer.  In  it,  as  in  a 
mirror,  are  reflected  with  surprising  distinctness  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  a  primitive  race,  blended  with  their 
wild  and  fanciful  mythology,  whilst  the  physical  features 
of  the  land  of  its  birth,  the  lakes,  the  waterfalls,  the  craggy 
promontories,  the  gloomy  pine-forests,  and  the  wild  ani- 
mals peculiar  to  that  northern  region,  form  a  background, 
which  lends  to  its  pictures  an  indescribable  charm.  As 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  litera- 
ture, save  the  recent  poem,  whose  name  is  cited  above." 

The  publication  of  Hiawatha,  by  Longfellow,  at  once 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  he  had  taken  it  from  the 
Kalevala.  As  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  compare 
the  two,  the  resemblances  are  more  than  striking.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  such  an  accusation  against  Longfellow 
did  not  go  unchallenged,  and  he  found  many  warm  de- 
fenders. Those  who  accused  him  of  plagiarism  made  out 
a  strong  case.  A  letter  from  William  Howitt  was  published 
in  the  London  Athenajum,  in  which  he  uses  this  language : 
"  Allow  me  to  add  to  the  pleasure,  which  your  interesting 
article  on  Longfellow's  new  poem  will  undoubtedly  have 
given  to  the  public,  the  information  that  the  meter  which 
he  has  adopted,  and  which  you  justly  praise,  is  the  old 
national  meter  of  Finland.  It  is  the  meter  of  the  Kalevala, 
the  great  national  epic."  An  answer  soon  followed  deny- 
ing the  fact,  and  pointing  out  the  trochees  of  the  Spanish 

♦  Tr*niL»ted  by  John  Martin  Crawford— J.  B.  Alden,  New  York. 


dramatists,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  as  the  true  proto- 
types. Mr.  Howitt  rejoins  ;  and  last  of  all,  we  have  a 
communication  from  the  German  poet,  Freiligrath,  now 
living  in  London,  which  is  certainly  conclusive.  He  writes 
thus  :  "  The  case,  briefly  recapitulated,  stands  thus  at 
present :  Mr.  Howitt  correctly  refers  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  new  poem  to  the  Finns ;  Mr.  McCarthy,  on 
the  other  hand,  attributes  it  to  the  Spaniards.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Howitt,  in  his  assertions 
about  the  measure  of  Hiawatha,  is  perfectly  right — though 
perhaps  he  was  led  to  them  more  by  his  poetical  judgment 
and  metrical  tact,  than  by  a  precise  consciousness  of  a 
fact  which,  once  acknowledged,  cannot  but  place  the  ques- 
tion beyond  the  range  of  further  dispute.  Essentially, 
Mr.  Howitt  has  alluded  to  this  fact  when  he  speaks  '  of 
those  repetitions  of  epithets,  phrases,  and  lines  which 
abound  in  the  Finlandic  poetry  ; '  but  he  seems  not  to  be 
aware  that  these  '  repetitions '  not  only  '  abound '  in  the 
runes — that  they  are  by  no  means  accidental  and  arbitrary 
— but  that  they  form  altogether  a  characteristic  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  this  poetry,  that  they  are  a  rule  and 
a  law  of  it.  The  law,  to  name  it  at  once,  is  parallelism, 
viz. :  The  repetition  of  the  same  thought,  differently  ex- 
pressed, in  two,  sometimes  even  in  three  or  four  succeeding 
lines.  Parallelism,  together  with  a  twofold  sort  of  allitera- 
tion, is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  Finlandic  poetry— and  a 
most  remarkable  one,  I  must  add,  indicating  it  would  seem, 
an  Oriental  origin  of  these  Northern  songs.  I  will  not  say 
that  Hiawatha  is  written  '  in  the  old  national  meter  of  Fin- 
land ; '  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  written  in  a 
modified  Finnish  meter.  Apart  from  alt  internal  evidence, 
which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
question,  I  may  mention  that,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  when 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  on  the  Rhine,  we  often  amused  our- 
selves with  the  meter  and  subjects  of  the  songs  of  Finland." 

Commenting  upon  this,  Prof.  Porter  says  :  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  then,  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has  used  '  a  modi- 
fied Finnish  meter,'  modified,  however,  not  by  him,  but 
by  the  labors  of  Castren  and  Schiefner.  '  And  had  he  no 
right  so  to  do  f  Has  any  one  taken  out  a  patent  for 
Trochaic  verse  ? '  indignantly  asks  an  angry  critic.  The 
answer  is  plain.  If  a  poet  use  common  or  well-known 
measures,  no  one  blames  him  for  keeping  silence,  because 
they  have  become  common  property,  and  in  this  case  there 
is  no  danger  of  mistake.  But,  if  the  form  of  his  entire 
epic  be  derived  from  a  distant,  foreign  and  obscure  source, 
of  which  the  great  mass  of  his  readers  are  ignorant  and 
likely  to  remain  so,  then  are  they  justly  entitled  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  at  his  hands — and  for  the  very  good 
reason — in  order  to  render  honor  where  honor  is  due. 
Had  Mr.  Longfellow  invented  this  verse,  it  would  stand 
as  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  his  life,  and  give  him 
a  fair  claim  to  be  called  poet  in  the  emphatic  sense  of  the 
word.  And-  although  his  name  could  never  have  been 
associated  with  it  adjectivcly,  as  that  of  Spenser  with  his 
measure,  posterity  would  not  have  been  unmindful  of  his 
fame.  But  the  resemblance  does  not  lie  in  the  meter  only. 
The  general  plan  and  structure  of  the  two  poems,  the 
Finnish  and  the  American,  are  the  same.  Mr.  School- 
craft's Algic  Researches  and  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes, 
which  furnish  the  chief  staple  of  the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
contain  nothing  but  loose,  disjointed,  independent,  frag- 
mentary legends.    There  is  no  relation  between  them — 
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no  such  thing  as  a  connected  tale  of  Hiawatha  and  his 
exploits,  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  Indian  bard,  or 
musician, 

'  Nawadaha.  the  sweet  stager;' 

in  other  words,  no  nucleus  of  an  epic.  All  this  is  the  work 
of  the  poet,  who  has  evidently  chosen  Kalevala  as  his 
model.  The  nines  are  alike ;  the  preludes  are  alike. 
Both  heroes  are  mythological  personages — Wainomoinen, 
the  son  of  the  Storm  Wind  and  the  Daughter  of  the  Air, 
who  comes  down  into  the  sea  and  is  there  wooed  by  him, 
and  Hiawatha  the  son  of  Mudjekeewis,  the  West  Wind 
and  Wenonah,  whose  mother,  Nokomis, '  in  the  unremem- 
bered  ages,  fell  from  the  full  moon.'  After  numberless 
magical  adventures,  Wainomoinen,  the  benefactor  and 
teacher  of  the  people  and  the  noblest  representative  of 
heathenism,  takes  his  departure  at  the  birth  of  the  Christ- 
Child,  whom  he  baptizes ;  Hiawatha,  after  leading  a  life 
similar  in  every  respect,  retires  at  the  approach  of  the 


Jesuit  missionary, '  the  Black-Robed  chief,  the  Pale-face,' 
who  came  to  the  people,  and 

'  Told  (hem  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
•  And  her  bleued  Son,  the  Saviour.' 

Both  departed  in  a  like  manner — sailed  away  far  over  the 
blue  waves  and  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators, in  the  horizon,  their  boats  hanging  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth.  If  this  brief  outline  does  not  satisfy,  a 
fuller  comparison  will  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind 
that  the  Hiawatha  is  fashioned  strictly  after  Kalevala." 

Were  there  nothing  else  to  interest  us  in  the  latest  trans- 
lation of  the  Kalevala  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Crawford,  such  a 
charge  would  be  sufficient.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  poem 
is  full  of  beautiful  imagery,  and  it  breathes  a  spirit  as 
racy  and  as  unique  as  anything  in  literature.  It  will  more 
than  repay  perusal,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  brief  extracts 
here  given.  The  whole  poem  consists  of  fifty  runes,  each 
rune  containing  several  hundred  lines. 


Prelude  of  Kalevala 
These  are  words  in  childhood  taught  me. 
Songs  preserved  from  distant  ages, 
Legends  they  that  once  were  taken 
From  the  belt  of  Wainamoinen, 
From  the  forge  of  Ilinarinen, 
From  the  sword  of  Kaukomieli, 
From  the  bow  of  Youkahainen. 
From  the  pastures  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  meads  of  Kalevala. 
These  my  dear  old  father  sang  me 
When  at  work  with  knife  and  hatchet; 
These  my  lender  mother  taught  me 
When  she  twirled  the  flying  spindle. 
When  a  child  upon  the  matting 
By  her  feet  I  rolled  an  d  tumbled. 
Incantations  were  not  wanting 
Over  Sampo  and  o'er  Louhi, 
Sarnpo  growing  old  in  singing, 
Louhi  ceasing  her  enchantment. 
In  the  songs  died  wise  Wipunen, 
At  the  games  died  Lemminkainen. 
There  are  many  other  legends. 
Incantations  that  were  taught  me. 
That  I  found  along  the  wayside. 
Gathered  in  the  fragrant  copses, 
Blown  me  from  the  forest  branches. 
Culled  among  the  plumes  of  pine-trees. 
Scented  from  the  vines  and  (lowers. 
Whispered  to  me  as  I  followed 
Flocks  in  land  of  honeyed  meadows. 
Over  hillocks  green  and  golden. 
After  sable -haired  Murikki, 
And  the  many-colored  Kimmo, 
Many  runes  the  cold  has  taught  me. 
Many  lays  the  rain  has  brought  me.    .    .  . 


Prelude  •>/  Hiawatha 

Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  stories  ? 

Whence  these  legends  and  traditions. 

With  the  odors  of  the  forest, 

With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows. 

With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 

With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers. 

With  their  frequent  repetitions 

And  their  wild  reverberations. 

As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains  ? 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
'•  From  the  forests  and  the  prairies. 

From  the  great  Lakes  of  the  Northland, 

From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways. 

From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 

From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fen-lands, 

Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 

Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes : 

I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 

From  the  lips  of  Nawadaha, 

The  musician  and  sweet-singer." 

Should  you  ask  where  Nawadaha 

Found  these  songs  so  wild  and  wayward. 

Found  these  legends  and  traditions  ? 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
"  In  the  birds'  nests  of  the  forest. 

In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver, 

In  the  hoof-prints  of  the  bison. 

In  the  eyry  of  the  eagle  ! 

All  the  wild  fowl  sang  them  to  him. 

In  the  moor-lands  and  the  fen-lands, 

In  the  melancholy  marshes  ; 

Chet-o-waik,  the  plover,  sang  them. 

Mahng.  the  loon,  the  wild  goose,  Wawa, 

The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 

And  the  grouse,  the  Mush-ko-dasa  ! "    .    .  . 


Bridal  Counsel — Kalevala 
When  thy  second  mother  hastens 
To  thy  husband's  home  and  kindred, 
In  her  hand  a  corn-meat  measure. 
Haste  thou  to  the  court  to  meet  her, 
Happy-hearted,  bow  before  her, 
Take  the  measure  from  her  fingers, 
Happy,  bear  it  to  thy  husband. 
If  thou  shouldst  not  see  distinctly 
What  demands  thy  next  attention. 
Ask  at  once  thy  hero's  mother  : 
'  Second  mother,  my  beloved, 
Name  the  task  to  be  accomplished 
By  thy  willing  second  daughter. 
Tell  me  how  to  best  perform  it." 
This  should  be  the  mother's  answer. 


The  Bride's  Farewell— Kalevala. 
Then  the  Maiden  of  the  Rainbow, 
Beauteous  bride  of  Ilmarinen, 
Sighing  heavily  and  moaning. 
Fell  to  weeping,  heavy-hearted. 
Spake  these  words  from  depths  of 
1  Near,  indeed,  the  separation. 
Near,  alas  !  the  lime  for  parting, 
Near  the  time  of  my  departure  ; 
O  the  anguish  of  the  parting, 
O  the  pain  of  separation, 
From  these  walls  renowned  and  ancient 
From  this  village  of  the  Northland, 
From  these  scenes  of  peace  and  plenty. 
Where  my  faithful  mother  taught  me. 
Where  my  father  gave  instruct 
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MARRIAGE— A  RADICAL  AND  INCENDIARY  OPINION* 


It  is  not  difficult  to  find  people  mild  and  easy-going  about 
religion,  and  even  politics  may  be  regarded  with  wide- 
minded  tolerance  ;  but  broach  social  subjects,  and  English 
men  and  women  at  once  become  alarmed  and  talk  about 
the  foundations  of  society  and  the  sacrednessof  the  home! 
Yet  the  particular  form  of  social  life,  or  of  marriage,  to 
which  they  are  so  deeply  attached,  has  by  no  means  existed 
from  time  immemorial  ;  in  fact,  modern  marriage,  with  its 
satellite  ideas,  only  dates  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Luther. 
Of  course  the  institution  existed  long  before,  but  our  par- 
ticular mode  of  regarding  it  can  be  traced  to  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  when  commerce,  competition,  the  great 
bourgeois  class,  and  that  remarkable  thing  called  "  Respect- 
ability," also  began  to  rise. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  marriage,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  ground  for  thought  upon  this  subject  by  a 
protest  against  the  careless  use  of  the  words  "  human  nat- 
ure," and  especially  "  woman's  nature."  History  will  show 
us,  if  anything  will,  that  human  nature  has  an  apparently 
limitless  adaptability,  and  that  therefore  no  conclusion  can 
be  built  upon  special  manifestations  which  may  at  any 
time  be  developed.  Such  development  must  be  referred  to 
certain  conditions,  and  not  be  mistaken  for  the  eternal  law 
of  being.  With  regard  to  "  woman's  nature,"  concerning 
which  innumerable  contradictory  dogmas  are  held,  there 
is  so  little  really  known  about  it,  and  its  power  of  develop- 
ment, that  all  social  philosophies  are  more  or  less  falsified 
by  this  universal  though  sublimely  unconscious  ignorance. 

The  difficulties  of  friendly  intercourse  between  men  and 
women  arc  so  great,  and  the  false  sentiments  induced  by 
our  present  system  so  many  and  so  subde,  that  it  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  either  sex  to  learn  the  truth 
concerning  the  real  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  other.  If 
they  find  out  what  they  mutually  think  about  the  weather 
it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected — consistently,  that  is, 
with  genuine  submission  to  present  ordinances.  Thinkers, 
therefore,  perforce  take  no  count  of  the  many  half-known 
and  less  understood  ideas  and  emotions  of  women,  even  as 
these  actually  exist  at  the  moment,  and  they  make  still 
smaller  allowance  for  potential  developments  which  at  the 
present  crisis  are  almost  incalculable,  Current  phrases  of 
the  most  shallow  kind  are  taken  as  if  they  expressed  the 
whole  that  is  knowablc  on  the  subject. 

There  is  in  fact  no  social  philosophy,  however  logical 
and  far-seeing  on  other  points,  which  does  not  lapse  into 
incoherence  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  subject  of  women. 
The  thinker  abandons  the  thought-laws  which  he  has 
obeyed  until  that  fatal  moment ;  he  forgets  every  princi- 
ple of  science  previously  present  to  his  mind,  and  he 
suddenly  goes  back  centuries  in  knowledge  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  possibilities,  making  schoolboy  statements, 
and  "  babbling  of  green  fields  "  in  a  manner  that  takes 
away  the  breath  of  those  who  have  listened  to  his  former 
reasoning,  and  admired  his  previous  delicacies  of  thought- 
distinction.  Has  he  been  overtaken  by  some  afflicting 
mental  disease  ?  Or  does  he  merely  allow  himself  to  hold 
one  subject  apart  from  the  circulating  currents  of  his 
brain,  judging  it  on  different  principles  from  those  on 
which  he  judges  every  other  subject  ? 

Whatever  be  the  fact,  the  results  appear  to  be  identical. 
A  sudden  loss  of  intellectual  power  would  have  exactly 
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this  effect  upon  the  opinions  which  the  sufferer  might  hold 
on  any  question  afterwards  presented  to  him.  Suddenly 
fallen  from  his  high  mental  estate,  our  philosopher  takes 
the  same  view  of  women  as  certain  Indian  theologians  took 
of  the  staple  food  of  their  country,  f  "  The  Great  Spirit," 
they  said,  "  made  all  things,  except  (he  wild  rice,  but  the 
wild  rice  came  by  chance."  The  Muse  of  History,  guided 
by  that  of  Science,  eloquently  protests  against  treating  any 
part  of  the  universe  as  "  wild  rice  ;  "  she  protests  against 
the  exclusion  of  the  ideas  of  evolution,  of  natural  selection, 
of  the  well-known  influence  upon  organs  and  aptitudes  of 
continued  use  or  disuse,  influence  which  every  one  has 
exemplified  in  his  own  life,  which  every  profession  proves, 
and  which  is  freely  acknowledged  in  the  discussion  of  all 
questions  except  those  in  which  women  form  an  impor- 
tant element.  "  As  she  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be  !  " 

There  is  a  strange  irony  in  this  binding  of  women  to  the 
evil  results  in  their  own  natures  of  the  restrictions  and  in- 
justice which  they  have  suffered  for  generations.  We 
chain  up  a  dog  to  keep  watch  over  our  home ;  we  deny 
him  freedom,  and  in  some  cases,  alas !  even  sufficient 
exercise  to  keep  his  limbs  supple  and  his  body  in  health. 
He  becomes  dull  and  spiritless,  he  is  miserable  and  ill- 
looking,  and  if  by  any  chance  he  is  let  loose,  he  gets  into 
mischief  and  runs  away.  He  has  not  been  used  to  liberty 
or  happiness,  and  he  cannot  stand  it. 

Humane  people  ask  his  master :  "  Why  do  you  keep  that 
dog  always  chained  up  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  is  accustomed  to  it ;  he  is  suited  for  the  chain  ; 
when  we  let  him  loose  he  runs  wild." 

So  the  dog  is  punished  by  chaining  for  the  misfortune  of 
haviug  been  chained,  till  death  releases  him.  In  the  same 
way  we  have  subjected  women  for  centuries  to  a  restricted 
life,  which  called  forth  one  or  two  forms  of  domestic 
activity  ;  we  have  rigorously  excluded  (even  punished) 
every  other  development  of  power ;  and  we  have  then  in- 
sisted that  the  consequent  adaptations  of  structure,  and  the 
violent  instincts  created  by  this  distorting  process,  are,  by 
a  sort  of  compound  interest,  to  go  on  adding  to  the  distor- 
tions themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  go  on  forming  a 
more  and  more  solid  ground  for  upholding  the  established 
system  of  restriction,  and  the  ideas  that  accompany  it.  We 
chain,  because  we  have  chained.  The  dog  roust  not  be 
released,  because  his  nature  has  adapted  itself  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  captivity. 

He  has  no  revenge  in  lus  power ;  he  must  live  and  die, 
and  no  one  knows  his  wretchedness.  Rut  the  woman  takes 
her  unconscious  vengeance,  for  she  enters  into  the  inmost 
life  of  society.  She  can  pay  back  the  injur)1  with  interest. 
And  so  she  does,  item  by  item.  Through  her,  in  a  great 
measure,  marriage  becomes  what  Milton  calls  a  "  drooping 
and  disconsolate  household  captivity,"  and  through  her 
influence  over  children  she  is  able  to  keep  going  much 
physical  weakness  and  disease  which  might,  with  a  little 
knowledge,  be  readily  stamped  out ;  she  is  able  to  oppose 
new  ideas  by  the  early  implanting  of  prejudice ;  and,  in 
short,  she  can  hold  back  the  wheels  of  progress,  and  send 
into  the  world  human  beings  likely  to  wreck  every  attempt 
at  social  reorganisation  that  may  be  made,  whether  it  be 
made  by  men  or  by  gods.  J 

\  See  Trior's  Primitive  Culture. 

t  With  regard  to  the  evil  effects  of  ignorance  in  the  management  of 
young  children,  probably  few  people  realue  how  much  avoidable  pain 
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Seeing,  then,  that  the  nature  of  women  is  the  result  of 
their  circumstances,  and  that  they  are  not  a  sort  of  human 
"wild  rice,"  come  by  chance  or  special  creation,  no  protest 
can  be  too  strong  against  the  unthinking  use  of  the  term 
"woman's  nature."  An  unmanageable  host  of  begged 
questions,  crude  assertions,  and  unsound  habits  of  thought 
are  packed  into  those  two  hackneyed  words. 

Having  made  this  protest,  we  propose  to  take  a  brief 
glance  at  the  history  of  marriage,  then  to  consider  marriage 
at  the  present  day,  and  finally  to  discuss  the  marriage  of 
the  future-  We  begin  with  a  time  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  monogamy,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose 
to  dwell  upon  that  age.  The  first  era  that  bears  closely 
upon  our  subject  is  the  matriarchal  age,  to  which  myths 
and  folk-lore,  in  almost  all  countries,  definitely  point.  The 
mother  was  the  head  of  the  family,  priestess,  and  instruc- 
tress in  the  arts  of  husbandry.  She  was  the  first  agricul- 
turist, the  first  herbalist,  the  initiator  (says  Karl  Pierson) 
of  all  civilization.  Of  this  age  many  discoveries  have 
lately  been  made  in  Germany.  The  cave  in  which  the 
mother  took  shelter  and  brought  up  her  family  was  the 
germ  of  a  "  home."  The  family  knew  only  one  parent : 
the  mother ;  her  name  was  transmitted,  and  property — 
when  that  began  to  exist— was  inherited  through  her,  and 
her  only.  A  woman's  indefeasible  right  to  her  own  child 
of  course  remained  unquestioned,  and  it  was  not  until 
many  centuries  later  that  men  resorted  to  all  kinds  of 
curious  devices  with  a  view  of  claiming  authority  over 
children,  which  was  finally  established  by  force,  entirely 
irrespective  of  moral  right. 

The  idea  of  right  always  attaches  itself  in  course  of  time 
to  an  established  custom  which  is  well  backed  by  force ; 
and  at  the  present  day  even  persons  of  high  moral  feeling 
see  no  absurdity  in  the  legal  power  of  a  man  to  dispose  of 
his  children  contrary  to  the  will  of  their  mother.  Not  only 
does  the  man  now  claim  a  right  to  interfere,  but  he  actually 
claims  sole  authority  in  cases  of  dispute.  This  would  be 
incredible  were  it  not  a  fact. 

During  the  mother-age,  some  men  of  the  tribe  became 
wandering  hunters,  while  others  remained  at  home  to  till 
the  soil  The  hunters,  being  unable  to  procure  wives  in 
the  woods  and  solitudes,  used  to  make  raids  upon  the  set- 
tlements and  carry  off  some  of  the  women.  This  was  the 
origin  of  our  modem  idea  of  possession  in  marriage.  The 
woman  became  the  property  of  the  man.  His  own  by 
right  of  conquest  Now  the  wife  is  his  own  by  right  of 
law. 

It  is  John  Stuart  Mill,  we  believe,  who  says  that  woman 
was  the  first  being  who  was  enslaved.  A  captured  wife 
probably  lost  her  liberty  even  before  animals  were  pressed 
into  man's  service.  In  Germany,  in  early  times,  women 
were  in  the  habit  of  dragging  the  plough.  This  and  many 
similar  facts,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  show  that  there  is 
no  inherent  difference  in  physical  strength  between  the 
two  sexes,  and  that  the  present  great  difference  is  probably 
induced  by  difference  of  occupation  extending  backward 
over  many  generations. 

The  transition  period  of  the  mother-age  to  the  father-age 
was  long  and  painful.  It  took  centuries  to  deprive  the 
woman  of  her  powerful  position  as  head  of  the  family,  and 
of  all  the  superstitious  reverence  which  her  knowledge  of 
primitive  arts  and  of  certain  properties  of  herbs,  besides  her 

n  endured,  and  how  much  weakness  in  after  life  is  traceable  to  the 
absurd  traditional  modes  of  treating  infants  and  children. 

The  current  ideas  are  incredibly  stupid  ;  one  ignorant  nur 
them  on  to  another,  and  the  whole  race  is  brought  up  in  a 
that  offends,  not  merely  scientific  acumen,  but  the  sii 


influence  as  priestess,  secured  her.  Of  this  long  struggle 
we  find  many  traces  in  old  legends,  in  folk-lore,  and  in  the 
survival  of  customs  older  than  history.  Much  later,  in  the 
witch-persecutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  come  upon  the 
remnants  of  belief  in  the  woman's  superior  power  and 
knowledge,  and  the  determination  of  man  to  extinguish  it.* 
The  awe  remained  in  the  form  of  superstition,  but  the  old 
reverence  was  changed  to  antagonism.  We  can  note  in 
early  literature  the  feeling  that  women  were  evil  creatures 
eager  to  obtain  power,  and  that  the  man  was  nothing  less 
than  a  coward  who  permitted  this  low  and  contemptible 
influence  to  make  way  against  him. 

During  the  transition  period,  capture-marriages,  of 
course,  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  mother  of 
the  bride,  not  only  as  regarded  the  high-handed  act  itself, 
but  also  in  respect  to  the  changes  relating  to  property  which 
the  establishment  of  father-rule  brought  about.  Thus  we 
find  a  hereditary  basis  for  the  (no  doubt)  divinely  instilled 
and  profoundly  natural  repugnance  of  a  man  for  his 
mother-in-law  !  This  sentiment  can  claim  the  authorities 
of  centuries,  and  almost  equal  rank  as  a  primitive  and 
sacred  impulse  of  our  nature  with  the  maternal  instinct 
itself.  Almost  might  we  speak  of  it  tenderly  and  melliflu- 
ously  as  "beautiful." 

On  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  the  ascetic  doctrines 
of  its  later  teachers,  feminine  influence  received  another 
check.  "  Woman  ! "  exclaims  Tertullian  with  startling 
frankness,  "  thou  art  the  gate  of  hell ! "  This  is  the  key- 
note of  the  monastic  age.  Woman  was  an  ally  of  Satan, 
seeking  to  lead  men  away  from  the  paths  of  righteousness. 
She  appears  to  have  succeeded  very  brilliantly  !  We  have 
a  century  of  almost  universal  corruption,  ushering  in  the 
period  of  the  Minne-singers  and  the  troubadours,  or  what  is 
called  the  age  of  chivalry.  In  spite  of  a  licentious  society, 
this  age  has  given  us  the  previous  germ  of  a  new  idea  with 
regard  to  sex-relationship,  for  art  and  poetry  now  began  to 
soften  and  beautify  the  cruder  passion,  and  we  have  the 
first  hint  of  a  distinction  which  can  be  quite  clearly  felt 
between  love  as  represented  by  classical  authors  and  what 
may  be  called  modern  or  romantic  love — as  a  recent  writer 
named  it.  This  nobler  sentiment,  when  developed  and 
still  further  inwoven  with  ideas  of  modern  growth,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  ideal  marriage,  which  is  founded  upon  a 
full  attraction  and  expression  of  the  whole  nature. 

But  this  development  was  checked,  though  the  idea  was 
not  destroyed,  by  the  Reformation.  It  is  to  Luther  and 
his  followers  that  we  can  immediately  trace  nearly  all  the 
notions  that  now  govern  the  world  with  regard  to  marriage. 
Luther  was  essentially  coarse  and  irreverent  towards  the 
oppressed  sex ;  he  placed  marriage  on  the  lowest  possible 
platform,  and,  as  one  need  scarcely  add,  he  did  not  take 
women  into  counsel  in  a  matter  so  deeply  concerning  them. 
In  the  age  of  chivalry  the  marriage-tie  was  not  at  all  strict, 
and  our  present  ideas  of  "  virtue  "  and  "  honor  "  were  prac- 
tically non-existent.  Society  was  in  what  is  called  a  cha- 
otic state  ;  there  was  extreme  license  on  all  sides,  and 
although  the  standard  of  morality  was  far  severer  for  the 
woman  than  for  the  man,  still  she  had  more  or  less  liberty 
to  give  herself  as  passion  dietatcd,  and  society  tacitly  ac- 
corded her  a  right  of  choice  in  matters  of  love.  But  Luther 
ignored  all  the  claims  of  passion  in  a  woman ;  in  fact,  she 
had  no  recognized  claims  whatever ;  she  was  not  permitted 
to  object  to  any  part  in  life  that  might  be  assigned  her ; 
the  notion  of  resistance  to  his  decision  never  occurred  to 
him — her  rSle  was  one  of  duty  and  of  service  ;  she  figured 
as  the  legal  property  of  a  man,  the  safeguard  against  sin, 
and  the  victim  of  that  vampire  "  Respectability  "  which 
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henceforth  was  to  fasten  upon,  and  suck  the  life-blood  of 
all  womanhood. 

The  change  from  the  open  license  of  the  age  of  chivalry 
to  the  decorum  of  the  Philistine  regime  was  merely  a 
change  in  the  mode  oi  licentiousness,  not  a  move  from  evil 
to  good.  Hypocrisy  became  a  household  god  ;  true  pas- 
sion was  dethroned,  and  with  it  poetry  and  romance  ;  the 
commercial  spirit,  staid  and  o^n-cyed,  entered  upon  its 
long  career,  and  began  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  We  find  a  peculiar  medley  of  sensuality  and  de- 
corum :  the  mercenary  spirit  entering  into  the  idea  of 
marriage,  women  were  bought  and  sold  as  if  they  were  cat- 
tle, and  were  educated,  at  the  same  time,  to  strict  ideas  of 
"  purity  "  and  duty,  to  Grisclda-like  patience  under  the 
severest  provocation.  Carried  off  by  the  highest  bidder, 
they  were  gravely  exhorted  to  be  moral,  to  be  chaste,  and 
faithful  and  God-fearing,  serving  their  lords  in  life  and  in 
death.  To  drive  a  hard  bargain,  and  to  sermonize  one's 
victims'  at  the  same  time,  is  a  feat  distinctly  of  the  Philis- 
tine order.  With  the  growth  of  the  commercial  system,  of 
the  rich  burgher  class,  and  of  all  the  ideas  that  thrive 
under  the  influence  of  wealth  when  divorced  from  mental 
cultivation,  the  status  of  women  gradually  established  itself 
upon  this  degrading  basis,  and  became  fixed  more  firmly 
as  the  bourgeois  increased  in  power  and  prosperity. 

Bebel  speaks  of  Luther  as  the  interpreter  of  the  "  healthy 
sensualism  "  of  the  Middle  Ages.*  Any  "  healthy  sensu- 
alism," however,  which  did  not  make  itself  legitimate  by 
appeal  to  the  Church  and  the  law  was  rigorously  punished 
under  his  system.  Women  offenders  were  subject  to  hid- 
eous and  awful  forms  of  punishment  Thus  we  may  say 
that  Luther  established,  in  the  interests  of  sensuality  and 
respectability,  a  strict  marriage  system.  He  also  preached 
the  devastating  doctrine  which  makes  it  a  duty  to  have  an 
unlimited  number  of  children.  Of  course  he  did  not  for 
a  moment  consider  the  woman  in  this  matter ;  why  should 
a  thick-skinned,  coarse-fibred  monk  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury consider  sufferings  which  are  overlooked  by  tender- 
hearted divines  of  the  nineteenth  century?  The  gentle 
Melancthon  on  this  subject  says  as  follows :  "  If  a  woman 
becomes  weary  of  bearing  children,  that  matters  not  ;  let 
her  only  die  from  bearing,  she  is  there  to  do  it."  This 
doctrine  is  not  obsolete  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  rule 
of  life  among  the  mass  of  our  most  highly  respectable 
classes,  those  who  hold  the  scales  of  public  morality  in 
their  hands,  and  whose  prerogative  apjicars  to  be  to  judge 
in  order  that  they  be  not  judged. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  an  exceptionally 
good  man  canf  regard  this  subject— his  goodness  notwith- 
standing—we may  turn  to  the  Introduction,  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  to  Brook's  Fool  of  Quality,  which  Kingsley  edited- 
A  short  account  is  given  of  the  life  of  Brook,  who  flourished 
(in  a  very  literal  sense)  in  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and 
who  was  saved,  as  his  biographer  points  out  in  joy  and 
thankfulness,  from  the  vices  of  that  corrupt  age  by  an  early 
marriage.  Kingsley  goes  on  to  describe  the  home  where  all 
that  is  commendable  and  domestic  reigned  and  prospered. 
He  dwells  lovingly  on  that  pleasant  picture  of  simple  joys 
and  happy  cares,  upon  the  swarms  of  beautiful  children 
who  cluster  round  their  father's  knee  and  rescue  him  from 
the  dangers  of  a  licentious  age.  Kingsley  mentions,  just 
in  passing,  that  the  young  wife  watches  the  happy  scene 
from  a  sofa,  having  become  a  confirmed  invalid  from  the 
number  of  children  she  has  borne  during  the  few  years  of 
her  married  life.  But  what  of  that  ?  What  of  the  anguish 
and  weariness,  what  of  the  thousand  painful  disabilities 
which  that  young  woman  has  suffered  before  her 
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yielded  to  the  strain — disabilities  which  she  will  have  to 
bear  to  her  life's  end  ?  Has  not  the  valuable  Brook  been 
saved  from  an  immoral  life  ?  (Of  course  Brook  could  not 
be  expected  to  save  himself  .' — we  arc  not  unreasonable.) 
Have  not  Propriety  and  Respectability  been  propitiated  ? 
And  the  price  of  all  this  ?  Merely  the  suffering  and  life- 
long injury  of  one  young  woman  in  a  thoroughly  established 
and  "  natural  "  manner  ;  nothing  more.  Kingsley  feels 
that  it  is  cheap  at  the  price.  Brook  is  saved.'  Hallelu- 
jah ! 

It  is  difficult  to  think  without  acrimony  of  the  great  re- 
former, conscious  though  we  may  be  of  the  untold  bene- 
fits which  he  has  bestowed  upon  mankind.  It  is  because  of 
Luther  that  women  are  martyred  daily  in  the  interests  of 
virtue  and  propriety  !  It  is  to  Luther  that  we  owe  half 
the  inconsistencies  and  cruelties  of  our  social  laws,  to  Lu- 
ther that  we  owe  the  extreme  importance  of  our  marriage- 
rite,  which  is  to  make  the  whole  difference  between  terri- 
ble sin  and  absolute  duty. 

"  The  Catholic  Church  had  before  Lather  taught  that  marriage  was 
a  sacrament.  We  should  be  the  last  to  defend  the  truth  of  6tich  a 
conception,  but  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  emphasized 
something  beyond  the  physical  in  the  conjugal  relation,  it  endowed  it 
with  a  ifiri/ual  side.  The  conception  of  marriage  at  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical  relation  seems  to  us  the  essential  condition  of  all  per- 
manent happiness  between  man  and  wile.  The  intellectual  union 
superposed  on  the  physical  is  precisely  what  raises  human  above  brute 

intercourse  We  believe  that  the  spiritual  side  must  be 

kept  constantly  in  view  if  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  to  be  preserved. 
Here  it  is  that  Luther,  rejecting  the  conception  of  marriage  as  a  sac- 
rament, rushes,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  into  the  opposite  and  more 
dangerous  extreme."  • 

Luther  in  destroying  the  religious  sanctity  of  marriage 
destroyed  also  the  idea  of  spiritual  union  which  the  re- 
ligious conception  implied ;  he  did  his  utmost  to  deprive 
it  of  the  elements  of  real  affection  and  sympathy,  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  very  lowest  form  which  it  is  capable  of  as- 
suming. It  was  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  general  social  chaos ;  as  a  "  safeguard  against 
sin  ;  "  and  the  wife's  position— unless  human  laws  have 
some  supernatural  power  of  sanctification — was  the  most 
completely  abject  and  degraded  position  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  human  being  to  hold. 

That  Luther  did  not  observe  the  insult  to  womanhood 
of  such  a  creed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  scarcely  yet  discovered  it  Of  course 
from  such  ideas  spring  rigid  ideas  of  wifehood.  Woman's 
chastity  becomes  the  watch-dog  of  man's  possession.  She 
has  taken  the  sermon  given  to  her  at  the  time  of  her  pur- 
chase deeply  to  heart,  and  chastity  becomes  her  chief  vir- 
tue. If  we  desire  to  face  the  matter  honestly,  we  must 
not  blink  the  fact  that  this  virtue  has  originally  no  connec- 
tion with  the  woman's  own  nature  ;  it  does  not  arise  from 
the  feelings  which  protect  individual  dignity.  The  qual- 
ity, whatever  be  its  intrinsic  merits,  has  attained  its  pres- 
ent mysterious  authority  and  rank  through  man's  monopo- 
lizing jealousy,  through  the  fact  that  he  desired  to  "  have 
and  to  hold  "  one  woman  as  his  exclusive  property,  and 
that  he  regarded  any  other  man  who  would  dispute  his  mo- 
nopoly as  the  unforgivable  enemy.  From  this  starting- 
point  the  idea  of  a  man's  "  honor  "  grew  up,  creating  the 
remarkable  paradox  of  a  moral  possession  or  attribute, 
which  could  be  injured  by  the  action  of  some  other  person 
than  the  possessor.  Thus  also  arose  woman's  "  honor " 
which  was  lost  if  she  did  not  keep  herself  solely  for  her 
lord,  present  or  to  come.  Again,  we  see  that  her  honor 
has  reference  to  some  one  other  than  herself,  though  in 

"Martin  Lntktr:  his  Influence  m  the  Material  and  Jn!elle,tua/ 
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course  of  time  the  idea  was  carried  further,  and  has  now 
acquired  a  relation  with  the  woman's  own  moral  nature, 
and  a  still  firmer  hold  upon  the  conscience.  However 
valuable  the  quality,  it  certainly  did  not  take  its  rise  from 
a  sense  of  self-respect  in  woman,  but  from  the  fact  of  her 
subjection  to  man. 

While  considering  the  development  of  this  burgher  age, 
one  must  not  forget  to  note  the  concurrence  of  strict  mar- 
riage and  systematic  or  legalised  prostitution.  The  social 
chaos  of  the  age  of  chivalry  was  exchanged  for  compara- 
tive order,  and  there  now  arose  a  hard-and-fast  line  (far 
more  absolute  than  had  existed  before  in  Germany)  be- 
tween two  classes  of  women  :  those  who  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  marriage  on  Luther's  terms,  and  those  who  re- 
mained on  the  other  side  of  the  great  social  gulf,  subject 
also  to  stringent  laws,  and  treated  also  as  the  property  of 
men  (though  not  of  Mtman).  We  now  see  completed  our 
own  way  of  settling  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  The  fac- 
tors of  our  system  are :  respectability,  prostitution,  strict 
marriage,  commercialism,  unequal  moral  standard  for  the 
two  sexes,  and  the  subjection  of  women. 

In  this  brief  sketch  we  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  terrible 
Bufferings  of  the  subject  sex  through  all  the  changes  of 
their  estate  ;  to  do  so  in  a  manner  to  produce  realization 
would  lead  us  too  far  afield  and  would  involve  too  many 
details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  cruelties,  indignities, 
and  insults  to  which  women  were  exposed  are  (as  every 
student  of  history  knows)  hideous  beyond  description.  In 
Mongolia  there  are  large  cages  in  the  market-place  where- 
in condemned  prisoners  are  kept  and  starved  to  death. 
The  people  collect  in  front  of  these  cages  to  taunt  and  in- 
sult the  victims  as  they  die  slowly  day  by  day  before  their 
eyes.  In  reading  the  history  of  the  past,  and  even  the 
literature  of  our  own  day,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  in 
that  Mongolian  market-place  a  symbol  of  our  own  society, 
with  its  iron  cage,  wherein  women  are  held  in  bondage, 
suffering  moral  starvation,  while  the  thoughtless  gather 
round  to  taunt  and  to  insult  their  lingering  misery.  Let 
any  one  who  thinks  this  exaggerated  and  unjust,  note  the 
manner  in  which  our  own  novelists,  for  instance,  past  and 
present,  treat  all  subjects  connected  with  women,  marriage, 
and  motherhood,  and  then  ask  himself  if  he  does  not  rec- 
ognize at  once  its  ludicrous  inconsistency  and  its  cruel  in- 
sults to  womanhood,  open  and  implied.  The  very  respect, 
so  called,  of  man  for  woman,  being  granted  solely  on  con- 
dition of  her  observing  certain  restrictions  of  thought  and 
action  dictated  by  him,  conceals  a  subtle  sort  of  insolence. 
It  is  really  the  pleased  approval  of  a  lawgiver  at  the  sight 
of  obedient  subjects.  The  pitiful  cry  of  Elsie  in  Tht  Golden 
Legend  has  had  many  a  repetition  in  the  hearts  of  women 
age  after  age— 

"  Why  should  1  live?   Do  I  not  know 
The  life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe  1 

Toiling  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
With  breaking  heart,  and  tearful  eyes 

And  silent  lips,  and  in  the  soul 
The  secret  longings  that  arise 
Which  this  world  never  satisfies  I  " 

So  much  for  the  past  and  its  relation  to  the  present. 
Now  we  come  to  the  problem  of  to-day.  This  is  extremely 
complex.  We  have  a  society  ruled  by  Luther's  views  on 
marriage  ;.  we  have  girls  brought  up  to  regard  it  as  their 
destiny  ;  and  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  large  ma- 
jority of  women  that  they  cannot  all  marry,  even  (as  I 
think  Miss  Clapperton*  puts  it)  if  they  had  the  fascinations 
of  Helen  of  Troy  and  Cleopatra  rolled  into  one.  We  find, 
therefore,  a  number  of  women  thrown  on  the  world  to  earn 

•  Scitnti/e  AftUtrism.    By  Jane  Hume  Clapperton. 


their  own  living  in  the  face  of  every  sort  of  discourage- 
ment. Competition  runs  high  for  all,  and  even  were  there 
no  prejudice  to  encounter,  the  struggle  would  be  a  hard 
one ;  as  it  is,  life  for  poor  and  single  women  becomes  a 
mere  treadmill.  It  is  folly  to  inveigh  against  mercenary 
marriages,  however  degrading  they  may  be,  for  a  glance  at 
the  position  of  affairs  shows  that  there  is  no  reasonable  al- 
ternative. We  cannot  ask  every  woman  to  be  a  heroine 
and  choose  a  hard  and  thorny  path  when  a  comparatively 
smooth  one,  (as  it  seems,)  offers  itself,  and  when  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  urges  strongly  in  that  direction.  A 
few  higher  natures  will  resist  and  swell  the  crowds  of  worn- 
out,  underpaid  workers,  but  the  majority  will  take  the 
voice  of  society  for  the  voice  of  God,  or  at  any  rate  of  wis- 
dom, and  our  common  respectable  marriage — upon  which 
the  safety  of  all  social  existence  is  supposed  to  rest — will 
remain,  as  it  is  now,  the  worst,  because  the  most  hypocrit- 
ical, form  of  woman-purchase.  Thus  we  have  on  the  one 
side  a  more  or  less  degrading  marriage,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  number  of  women  who  cannot  command  an  entry 
into  that  profession,  but  who  must  give  up  health  and  en- 
joyment of  life  in  a  losing  battle  with  the  world. 

Bebel  is  very  eloquent  upon  the  sufferings  of  unmarried 
women,  which  must  be  keen  indeed  for  those  who  have 
been  prepared  for  marriage  and  for  nothing  else,  whose 
emotions  have  been  stimulated  and  whose  ideas  have  been 
colored  by  the  imagination  of  domestic  cares  and  happi- 
ness. Society,  having  forbidden  or  discouraged  other 
ambitions  for  women,  flings  them  scornfully  aside  as  fail- 
ures when  through  its  own  organization  they  are  unable  to 
secure  a  fireside  and"  a  proper  "  sphere "  in  which  to 
practice  the  womanly  virtues.  Insult  and  injury  to  women 
is  literally  the  key-note  and  the  foundation  of  society. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Weber  amusingly  points  out  the  incon- 
sistencies of  popular  notions  on  this  subject  She  says  : 
"  People  think  women  who  do  not  want  to  marry  unfemi- 
nine  ;  people  think  women  who  want  to  marry  immodest ; 
people  combine  both  opinions  by  regarding  it  as  un- 
feminine  for  women  not  to  look  forward  longingly  to  wife- 
hood as  the  hope  and  purpose  of  their  lives,  and  ridiculing 
and  contemning  any  individual  women  of  their  acquaint- 
ance whom  they  suspect  of  entertaining  such  a  longing. 
They  must  wish  and  not  wish  ;  they  must  by  no  means 
give,  and  they  must  certainly  not  withhold,  encourage- 
ment— and  so  it  goes  on,  each  precept  cancelling  the 
last,  and  most  of  them  negative."  There  are,  doubtless, 
equally  absurd  social  prejudices  which  hamper  a  man's 
freedom,  by  teaching  girls  and  their  friends  to  look  for 
proposals,  instead  of  regarding  signs  of  interest  and  liking 
in  a  more  wholesome  spirit.  We  shall  never  have  a  world 
really  worth  living  in  until  men  and  women  can  show 
interest  in  one  another,  without  being  driven  either  to 
marry  or  to  forego  altogether  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  fre- 
quent meeting.  Nor  will  the  world  be  really  a  pleasant  world 
while  it  continues  to  make  friendship  between  persons  of 
opposite  sexes,  well-nigh  impossible  by  insisting  that  they 
are  so,  and  thereby  in  a  thousand  direct  and  indirect  ways 
bringing  about  the  fulfillment  of  its  own  prophecy.  All 
this  false  sentiment  and  shallow  shrewdness,  with  the  re- 
strictions they  imply,  make  the  ideal  marriage — that  is,  a 
union  prompted  by  love,  by  affinity  or  attraction  of  nature 
and  by  friendship — almost  beyond  the  reach  of  this  gen- 
eration. While  we  are  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  quote  a  typical  example  of  some  letters 
written  to  Max  O'Rcll  on  the  publication  of  Tht  Daughters 
of  John  Bull.  One  lady  of  direct  language  exclaims 
fiercely  :  "  Man  is  a  Beast ! "  and  she  goes  on  to  explain 
in  gleeful  strains  that,  having  been  left  a  small  fortune  by 
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a  relative,  she  is  able  to  dispense  with  the  society  of  "  the 
odious  creature."  Of  course  Max  O'Rell  warmly  con- 
gratulates the  "  odious  creature. "  "  At  last,"  another  lady 
bursts  forth,  "  we  have  some  one  among  us  with  wit  to 
perceive  that  the  life  which  a  woman  leads  with  the  ordi- 
nary sherry-drinking,  cigar-smoking  husband  is  no  better 
than  that  of  an  Eastern  slave.  Take  my  own  case,  which 
is  that  of  thousands  of  others  in  our  land.  I  belong  to  my 
lord  and  master,  body  and  soul ;  the  duties  of  a  house- 
keeper, upper  nurse,  and  governess  are  required  of  me ;  I 
am  expected  to  be  always  at  home,  at  my  husband's  beck 
and  call.  It  is  true  that  he  feeds  me,  and  that  for  his  own 
glorification  he  gives  me  handsome  clothing.  It  is  also 
true  that  he  does  not  beat  mc.  For  this  I  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  duly  grateful  ;  but  I  often  think  of  what  you  say  on 
the  wife  and  servant  question,  and  wonder  how  many  of  us 
would  like  to  have  the  cook's  privilege  of  being  able  to 
give  warning  to  leave." 

If  the  wife  feels  thus,  we  may  be  sure  the  husband  thinks 
he  has  his  grievances  also,  and  when  we  place  this  not  ex- 
aggerated description  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  unhappy 
plight  of  bored  husbands  commiserated  by  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  there  is  no  escaping  the  impression  that  there  is 
something  very  "  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 
Amongst  other  absurdities,  we  have  well-meaning  husbands 
and  wives  harassing  one  another  to  death  for  no  reason  in 
the  world  but  the  desire  of  conforming  to  current  notions 
regarding  the  proper  conduct  of  married  people.  These 
victims  arc  expected  to  go  about  perpetually  together,  as 
if  they  were  a  pair  of  carriage-horses  ;  to  be  forever  hold- 
ing claims  over  one  another,  exacting  or  making  useless 
sacrifices  and  generally  getting  in  one  another's  way.  The 
man  who  marries  finds  that  his  liberty  has  gone,  and  the 
woman  exchanges  one  set  of  restrictions  for  another.  She 
thinks  herself  neglected  if  her  husband  does  not  always 
return  to  her  in  the  evenings,  and  the  husband  and  society 
think  her  undutiful,  frivolous,  and  so  forth  if  she  does  not 
stay  at  home  alone,  trying  to  sigh  him  back  again.  The 
luckless  man  finds  his  wife  so  very  dutiful  and  domesti- 
cated, and  so  very  much  confined  to  her  "proper  sphere," 
that  she  is,  perchance,  more  exemplary  than  entertaining. 
Still,  she  may  look  injured  and  resigned,  but  she  must  not 
seek  society  and  occupation  on  her  own  account,  adding 
to  the  common  mental  store,  bringing  new  interest  and 
knowledge  into  the  joint  existence,  and  becoming  thus  a 
contented,  cultivated,  and  agreeable  being.  No  wonder 
that  while  all  this  is  forbidden  we  have  so  many  unhappy 
wives  and  bored  husbands.  The  more  admirable  the 
wives,  the  more  profoundly  bored  the  husbands  ! 

Of  course  there  are  bright  exceptions  to  this  picture  of 
married  life,  but  we  arc  not  dealing  with  exceptions.  In 
most  cases,  the  chain  of  marriage  chafes  the  flesh,  if  it 
does  not  make  a  serious  wound  ;  and  where  there  is  hap- 
piness the  happiness  is  dearly  bought,  and  is  not  on  a  very 
high  plane.  For  husband  and  wife  are  then  apt  to  forget 
e%erything  in  the  absorbing  but  narrow  interests  of  their 
home,  to  depend  entirely  upon  one  another,  to  steep  them- 
selves in  the  same  ideas,  till  they  become  mere  echoes,  half 
creatures,  useless  to  the  world,  because  they  have  run  into 
a  groove  and  have  let  individuality  die.  There  are  few 
things  more  stolidly  irritating  than  a  very  "  united  "  couple. 
The  likeness  that  may  often  be  remarked  between  married 
people  is  a  melancholy  index  of  this  united  degeneration. 

Wc  come  then  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  form 
of  marriage — exactly  in  proportion  to  its  conformity  with 
orthodox  ideas — is  a  vexatious  failure.  If  certain  |>eoplc 
have  made  it  a  success  by  ignoring  those  orthodox  ideas, 
such  instances  afford  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  institu- 


tion as  it  stands.  Wc  are  also  led  to  conclude  that  mod- 
ern "  Respectability  "  draws  its  life-blood  from  the  degra- 
dation of  womanhood  in  marriage  and  in  prostitution. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  these  manifold  evils  ? 
how  is  marriage  to  be  rescued  from  a  mercenary  society, 
torn  from  the  arms  of  "  Respectability,"  and  established 
on  a  footing  which  will  make  it  no  longer  an  insult  to 
human  dignity  ? 

First  of  all  we  must  set  up  an  ideal,  undismayed  by  what 
will  seem  its  Utopian  impossibility.  Every  good  thing 
that  we  enjoy  to-day  was  once  the  dream  of  a  "  crazy  en- 
thusiast "  mad  enough  to  believe  in  the  power  of  ideas, 
and  in  the  power  of  man  to  have  things  as  he  wills.  The 
ideal  marriage  then,  despite  all  dangers  and  difficulties, 
should  be  free.  So  long  as  love,  and  trust,  and  friendship 
remain,  no  bonds  are  necessary  to  bind  two  people  to- 
gether ;  life  apart  will  be  empty  and  colorless  ;  but  when- 
ever these  cease  the  tie  becomes  false  and  iniquitous,  and 
no  one  ought  to  have  power  to  enforce  it.  The  matter  is 
one  in  which  any  interposition,  whether  of  law  or  of  soci- 
ety, is  an  impertinence.  Even  the  idea  of  "  duty  "  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  most  perfect  marriage,  because 
the  intense  attraction  of  one  being  for  another,  the  intense 
desire  for  one  another's  happiness,  would  make  inter- 
changes of  whatever  kind  the  outcome  of  a  feeling  far  more 
passionate  than  that  of  duty.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  there  must  be  a  full  understanding  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obvious  right  of  the  woman  to  possess  herself 
body  and  soul,  to  give  or  withhold  herself  body  and  soul 
exactly  as  she  wills.  The  moral  right  here  is  so  palpable, 
and  in  its  denial  implies  ideas  so  low  and  offensive  to 
human  dignity,  that  no  fear  of  consequences  ought  to  de- 
ter us  from  making  this  liberty  an  element  of  our  ideal,  in 
fact  its  fundamental  principle.  Without  it,  no  ideal  could 
hold  up  its  head.  Moreover,  "  consequences  "  in  the  long 
run  are  never  beneficent  where  obvious  moral  rights  are 
disregarded.  The  ideal  of  a  perfectly  free  marriage  would 
imply  the  possibility  of  any  form  of  contract  being  entered 
into  between  the  two  persons,  the  State  and  society  stand- 
ing aside,  and  recognizing  the  entirely  private  character 
of  the  transaction. 

The  economical  independence  of  woman  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  free  marriage.  She  ought  not  to  be  tempted  to 
marry,  or  to  remain  married,  for  the  sake  of  bread  and 
butter.  But  the  condition  is  a  very  hard  one  to  secure. 
Our  present  competitive  system,  with  the  daily  increasing 
ferocity  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  fast  reducing  itself 
to  an  absurdity,  woman's  labor  helping  to  make  the  strug- 
gle only  the  fiercer.  The  problem  now  offered  to  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  humanity  is  to  readjust  its  industrial  or- 
ganization in  such  a  way  as  to  gradually  reduce  this  absurd 
and  useless  competition  within  reasonable  limits,  and  to 
bring  about  in  its  place  some  form  of  co-operation,  in 
which  no  man's  interest  will  depend  on  the  misfortune  of 
his  neighbor,  but  rather  on  his  neighbor's  happiness  and 
welfare.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  done  ;  the 
state  of  society  shows  quite  clearly  that  it  must  be  done 
sooner  or  later ;  otherwise  some  violent  catastrophe  will 
put  an  end  to  a  condition  of  things  which  is  hurrying  to- 
wards impossibility.  Under  improved  economical  condi- 
tions the  difficult  problem  of  securing  the  real  indepen- 
dence of  women,  and  thence  of  the  readjustment  of  their 
position  in  relation  to  men  and  to  society,  would  find  easy 
solution. 

When  girls  and  boys  are  educated  together,  when  the  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  of  social  life  becomes  fresher  and 
nobler,  when  the  pressure  of  existence  slackens  (as  it  will 
and  must  do),  and  when  the  whole  nature  has  thus  a  chance 
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to  expand,  such  additions  to  the  scope  and  interest  of  life 
will  cease  to  be  thought  marvelous  or  "  unnatural."  "  Hu- 
man nature  "  has  more  variety  of  powers  and  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  conditions  than  we  imagine.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve in  things  for  which  we  feel  no  capacity  in  ourselves,  but 
fortunately  such  things  exist  in  spite  of  our  placid  uncon- 
sciousness. Give  room  for  the  development  of  individu- 
ality, and  individuality  develops,  to  the  amazement  of  spec- 
tators! Give  freedom  in  marriage,  and  each  pair  will 
enter  upon  their  union  after  their  own  particular  fashion, 
creating  a  refreshing  diversity  in  modes  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently of  character.  Infinitely  preferable  will  this  be  to 
our  own  gloomy  uniformity,  the  offspring  of  our  passion 
to  be  in  all  things  exactly  like  our  neighbors. 

The  proposed  freedom  in  marriage  would  of  course  have 
to  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  It 
is  our  present  absurd  interference  with  the  natural  civiliz- 
ing influences  of  one  sex  upon  the  other  that  creates  half 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  our  social  life,  and  gives 
color  to  the  fear  of  those  who  would  hedge  round  marriage 
with  a  thousand  restraints  or  so-called  safeguards,  ruinous 
to  happiness,  and  certainly  not  productive  of  a  satisfactory 
social  condition.  Already  the  good  results  of  this  method 
of  co-education  have  been  proved  by  experiment  in  Amer- 
ica, but  we  ought  to  go  farther  in  this  direction  than  our 
go-ahead  cousins  have  yet  done.  Meeting  freely  in  their 
working-hours  as  well  as  at  times  of  recreation,  men  and 
women  would  have  an  opportunity  for  forming  reasonable 
judgments  of  character,  for  making  friendships  irrespective 
of  sex,  and  for  giving  and  receiving  that  inspiring  in- 
fluence which  apparently  can  only  be  given  by  one  sex  to 
the  other.*  There  would  also  be  a  chance  of  forming 
genuine  attachments  founded  on  friendship  ;  marriage 
would  cease  to  be  the  haphazard  thing  it  is  now  ;  girls 
would  no  longer  fancy  themselves  in  love  with  a  man 
because  they  had  met  none  other  on  terms  equally  in- 
timate, and  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  marry  for  the 
sake  of  freedom  and  a  place  in  life,  for  existence  would  be 
free  and  full  from  the  beginning. 

The  general  rise  in  health,  physical  and  moral,  follow- 
ing the  improvement  in  birth,  surroundings  and  training, 
would  rapidly  tell  upon  the  whole  state  of  society.  Any 
one  who  has  observed  carefully  knows  how  grateful  a  re- 
sponse the  human  organism  gives  to  improved  conditions, 
if  only  these  remain  constant.  We  should  have  to  deal 
with  healthier,  better  equipped,  more  reasonable  men  and 
women,  possessing  well-developed  minds,  and  hearts 
kindly  disposed  towards  their  fellow  creatures.  Are  such 
people  more  likely  to  enter  into  a  union  frivolously  and 
ignorantly  than  are  the  average  men  and  women  of  to-day  ? 
Surely  not.  If  the  number  of  divorces  did  not  actually 
decrease  there  would  be  the  certainty  that  no  couple  re- 
mained united  against  their  will,  and  that  no  lives  were 
sacrificed  to  a  mere  convention.  With  the  social  changes 
which  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  changes  in  the  status 
of  marriage,  would  come  inevitably  many  fresh  forms  of 
human  power,  and  thus  all  sorts  of  new  and  stimulating 
influences  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  society.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  consider  himself  educated  until  he  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  cultivated  women,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  women  as  regards  men.f  Devclop- 

*Mr.  Henry  Stanton,  in  his  work  on  The  Woman  Question  in 
Europe,  speak*  of  the  main  idea  conveyed  in  Legouvi's  Histtirt  ties 
Femmts  as  follows :  "  Equality  in  difference  is  its  key-note.  The 
question  is  not  to  make  woman  a  man,  but  to  complete  roan  by 

\  Mrs.  Cady  Stanton  believes  that  there  is  a  sex  in  mind,  and  that 
men  can  only  be  inspired  to  their  highest  achievements  by  women, 
while  women  are  stimulated  to  their  utmost  only  by  men. 


ment  involves  an  increase  of  complexity.  It  is  so  in  all 
forms  of  existence,  vegetable  and  animal ;  it  is  so  in  human 
life.  It  will  be  found  that  men  and  women  as  they  in- 
crease in  complexity  can  enter  into  a  numberless  variety 
of  relationships,  abandoning  no  good  gift  that  they  now 
possess,  but  adding  to  their  powers  indefinitely,  and  thence 
to  their  emotions  and  experiences.  The  action  of  the 
man's  nature  upon  the  woman's  and  of  the  woman's  upon 
the  man's,  is  now  only  known  in  a  few  instances  ;  there  is 
a  whole  world  yet  to  explore  in  this  direction,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  future  holds  a  discovery  in 
the  domain  of  spirit  as  great  as  that  of  Columbus  in  the 
domain  of  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  dangers  attending  these  readjust- 
ments, there  is  no  doubt  much  to  be  said.  The  evils  that 
hedge  around  marriage  are  linked  with  other  evils,  so  that 
movement  is  difficult  and  perilous  indeed.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  to  remember  that  we  now  live  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
gers, and  that  human  happiness  is  cruelly  murdered  by  our 
systems  of  legalized  injustice.  By  sitting  still  circumspectly 
and  treating  our  social  system  as  if  it  were  a  card  house 
which  would  tumble  down  at  a  breath,  we  merely  wait  to 
see  it  fall  from  its  own  internal  rottenness,  and  then  we  shall 
have  dangers  to  encounter  indeed !  The  time  has  come, 
not  for  violent  overturning  of  established  institutions 
before  people  admit  that  they  are  evil,  but  for  a  gradual 
alteration  of  opinion  which  will  rebuild  them  from  the  very 
foundation.  The  method  of  the  most  enlightened  re- 
former is  to  crowd  out  old  evil  by  new  good,  and  to  seek 
to  sow  the  seed  of  the  nobler  future  where  alone  it  can 
take  root  and  grow  to  its  full  height :  in  the  souls  of  men 
and  women.  Far-seeing  we  ought  to  be,  but  we  know  in 
our  hearts  right  well  that  fear  will  never  lead  us  to  the 
height  of  our  ever-growing  possibility.  Evolution  has 
ceased  to  be  a  power  driving  us  like  dead  leaves  on  a  gale; 
thanks  to  science,  we  are  no  longer  entirely  blind,  and  we 
aspire  to  direct  that  mighty  force  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity. We  see  a  limitless  field  of  possibility  opening  out 
before  us  ;  the  adventurous  spirit  in  us  might  leap  up  at 
the  wonderful  romance  of  life !  We  recognize  that  no 
power,  however  trivial,  fails  to  count  in  the  general  sum  of 
things  which  moves  this  way  or  that — towards  heaven  or 
hell,  according  to  the  preponderating  motives  of  individual 
units.  We  shall  begin,  slowly  but  surely,  to  sec  the  folly 
of  permitting  the  forces  of  one  sex  to  pull  against  and 
neutralize  the  workings  of  the  other,  to  the  confusion  of 
our  efforts  and  the  checking  of  our  progress.  We  shall 
see,  in  the  relations  of  men  and  women  to  one  another,  the 
source  of  all  good  or  of  all  evil,  precisely  as  those  relations 
are  true  and  noble  and  equal,  or  false  and  low  and  unjust. 
With  this  belief  we  shall  seek  to  move  opinion  in  all  the 
directions  that  may  bring  us  to  this  "  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,"  and  we  look  forward  steadily,  hoping 
and  working  for  the  day  when  men  and  women  shall  be 
comrades  and  fellow-workers  as  well  as  lovers  and  hus- 
bands and  wives;  when  the  rich  and  many-sided  happiness 
which  they  have  the  power  to  bestow  on  one  another  shall 
no  longer  be  enjoyed  in  tantalizing  snatches,  but  shall 
gladden  and  give  new  life  to  all  humanity.  That  will  be 
the  day  prophesied  by  Lewis  Morris  in  The  New  Order — 

"  When  man  and  woman  in  an  equal  union 
Shall  merge,  and  marriage  be  a  true  communion." 


Men  talk  in  raptures  of  youth  and  beauty,  wit  and 
sprightlincss,  but,  after  seven  years  of  union,  not  one  of 
them  is  be  compared  to  good  family  management,  which 
is  seen  at  every  meal  and  every  family  gathering,  and  felt 
every  hour  in  the  husband's  purse. 
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IN  A  MINOR  KEY— SORROW,  SENTIMENT,  TENDERNESS 


Have  you  sent  her  all  her  letters  ?    Have  you  Riven  her  back  her  ring  ? 
Have  you  tried  to  forget  the  haunting  songs  that  you  loved  to  hear  her  sing  ? 
Have  you  cursed  the  day  you  met  her  first— thanked  God  that  you  were  free. 
And  said  in  your  inmost  heart,  as  you  thought.  " She  never  was  dear  to  me"  ? 
You  have  cast  her  off;  your  pride  is  touched  ;  you  fancy  that  all  is  done  ; 
That  for  you  the  world  is  bright  again,  and  bravely  shines  the  sun  ; 
You  have  washed  your  hands  of  passion  ;  you  have  whistled  her  down  the  wind — 
Oh  !  Tom,  old  friend,  this  goes  before— the  sharpest  comes  behind  ! 
You  will  learn  this,  Tom,  hereafter,  when  anger  has  cooled,  and  you 
Have  time  for  introspection  ;  you  will  find  my  words  are  true  ; 
You  will  sit  and  gaze  in  your  fire  alone,  and  fancy  that  you  can  see 
Her  face  with  its  classic  oval,  her  ringlets  fluttering  free. 
Her  soft  blue  eyes  wide  opened,  her  sweet  red  lips  apart, 
As  she  used  to  look  in  the  golden  days  when  you  dreamed  she  had  a  heart. 
Whatever  you  do,  wherever  you  turn,  you  will  see  that  glorious  face 
Cornin"  with  shadowy  beauty  to  haunt  all  time  and  space  ; 
Those  songs  you  wrote  for  her  singing  will  sing  themselves  into  your  brain 
Till  your  life  seems  set  to  their  rhythm,  and  your  thoughts  to  their  refrain — 
Their  old.  old  burden  of  iove  and  grief — the  passion  you  have  forsworn — 
I  tell  you,  Tom,  it  is  not  thrown  off  so  well  as  you  think,  this  morn  ! 
But  the  worst,  perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  will  be  when  the  day  is  flown, 
When  darkness  favors  reflection,  and  your  comrades  leave  you  alone: 
You  will  try  to  sleep,  but  the  memories  of  unlorgotten  years 
Will  come  with  a  storm  of  wild  regret— mayhap  with  a  storm  of  tears. 
Each  look,  each  word,  each  playful  lone,  each  timid  little  caress. 
The  golden  gleam  of  her  ringlets,  the  rustling  of  her  dress. 
The  delicate  touch  of  her  ungloved  hand,  that  woke  such  an  exquisite  thrill, 
The  (lowers  she  gave  you  the  night  of  the  ball— I  think  you  treasure  them  still — 
All  these  will  come  till  you  slumber,  worn  out  by  sheer  despair. 
,  And  then  will  hear  vague  echoes  of  song  on  the  darkened  air — 
Vague  echoes,  rising  anil  falling,  of  the  voice  you  know  so  well. 
Like  the  songs  that  were  sung  by  the  Lerlei  maids  sweet  with  a  deadly  spell ! 
In  dreams  her  heart  will  ever  be  yours,  and  you  again  will  see 
Fair  glimpses  of  what  might  have  been — what  now  can  never  be. 
And  as  she  comes  to  meet  you,  with  a  sudden  wild  unrest, 
You  stretch  your  arms  forth  lovingly,  to  fold  her  to  your  breast  ; 
But  the  Lurlei-song  will  faint  and  die,  and  with  its  fading  tone 
You  wake  to  find  you  clasp  the  thin  and  empty  air  alone ; 
While  the  fire-bell's  clanging  dissonance  on  the  gusty  night-wind  borne, 
Will  seem  an  iron-tongued  demon's  voice,  laughing  your  grief  to  scorn. 
Oh  !  Tom,  you  say  it  is  over— you  talk  of  letters  and  rings- 
Do  you  think  that  Loves  mighty  spirit,  then,  is  held  by  such  trifling  things  ? 
No  !    If  you  once  have  truly  loved,  you  will  still  love  on,  I  know. 
Till  the  church-yard  myrtles  blossom  above,  and  you  lie  mute  below  I 
How  is  it,  I  wonder,  however  ?    Faith  teach  us  little  here 

Of  the  one  we  have  loved  and  lost  on  earth— do  you  think  they  will  still  be  dear? 

Shall  we  live  the  lives  we  might  have  led  ?   Shall  those  who  are  severed  now 

Remember  the  pledge  of  a  lower  sphere,  and  renew  the  broken  vow  ? 

It  almost  drives  me  wild  when  I  think  of  the  gifts  we  throw  away, 

Unthinking  whether  or  no  we  lose  life's  honey  and  wine  for  aye  ! 

But  then  again  'lis  a  mighty  joy — greater  than  I  can  tell — 

To  trust  that  the  parted  may  sometime  meet — that  all  may  again  be  well. 

However  it  be,  I  hold  that  all  the  evil  we  know  on  earth 

Finds  in  this  violence  done  to  Love  its  true  and  legitimate  birth. 

And  the  agonies  we  suffer  when  the  heart  is  left  alone, 

For  every  sin  of  humanity  should  fully  and  well  atone. 

I  see  that  you  marvel  greatly.  Tom,  to  hear  such  words  from  me, 

But.if  you  knew  my  innermost  heart,  't  would  be  no  mystery. 

Experience  is  bitter,  but  its  teaching  we  retain  ; 

It  has  taught  me  this  :    Who  once  has  loved,  loves  never  on  earth  again  ! 

And  I,  too,  have  my  closet  with  a  ghastly  form  inside — 

The  skeleton  of  a  perished  love,  killed  by  a  cruel  pride. 

1  sit  by  the  fire  at  evening,  as  you  will  some  time  sit. 

And  watch  in  the  roseate  half-light  the  ghosts  of  happiness  flit  ; 

I,  loo,  awaken  at  midnight,  and  stretch  my  arms  to  enfold 

A  vague  and  shadowy  image,  with  tresses  of  brown  and  gold. 

Experience  is  bitter,  indeed — I  have  learned  at  a  heavy  cost 

The  secret  of  l-ovc's  persistency— I,  too,  have  loved  and  lost  I 


Loved  and  Lest—Gtorge  Arnold 
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My  Uninvited  Guest— May  Riley  Smith— Cosmopolitan 
One  day  there  entered  at  my  chamber  door 
A  presence  whose  light  footfall  on  the  floor 
No  token  gave;  and,  ere  I  could  withstand, 
Within  her  clasp  she  drew  my  trembling  hand. 

"  Intrusive  guest,"  I  cried,  "my  palm  I  lend 
But  to  the  gracious  pressure  of  a  friend. 
Why  eomest  thou  unbidden  and  in  gloom 
Trailing  thy  cold  gray  garments  in  my  room  I 

"  I  know  thee.  Pain  1   Thou  art  the  sullen  foe 
Of  every  sweet  enjoyment  here  below  ; 
Thou  art  the  comrade  and  ally  of  Death, 
And  timid  mortals  shrink  from  thy  cold  breath. 

"  No  fragrant  balms  grow  in  thy  garden  beds. 
Nor  slumbrous  poppies  droop  their  crimson  heads ; 
And  well  I  know  thou  comest  to  me  now 
To  bind  thy  burning  chains  upon  my  brow." 

And  though  my  puny  will  stood  straightly  up. 
From  that  day  forth  I  drank  her  pungent  cup, 
And  ate  her  bitter  bread— with  leaves  of  rue 
Which  in  her  sunless  gardens  rankly  grew. 

And  now,  so  long  it  is,  I  scarce  can  tell 
When  Pain  within  my  chamber  came  to  dwell; 
And  though  she  is  not  fair  of  mien  or  face, 
She  hath  attracted  to  my  humble  place 

A  company  most  gracious  and  refined, 
Whose  touches  are  like  balm,  whose  voices  kind : 
Sweet  Sympathy  with  box  of  ointment  rare ; 
Courage,  who  sings  while  she  sits  weaving  there. 

Brave  Patience,  whom  my  heart  esteemeth  much. 
And  who  hath  wondrous  virtue  in  her  touch  ; 
Such  is  the  chaste  and  sweet  society 
Which  Pain,  my  faithful  foe,  hath  brought  to  me. 

And  now  upon  my  threshold  there  she  stands, 
Reaching  to  me  her  rough  yet  kindly  hands 
In  silent  truce.   Thus  for  a  time  we  part. 
And  a  great  gladness  overflows  my  heart ; 

For  she  is  so  ungentle  in  her  way. 

That  no  host  welcomes  her,  or  bids  her  stay  : 

Yet,  though  they  bolt  and  bar  their  house  from  thee. 

To  every  door,  O  Pain,  thou  hast  a  key  ! 

If  I  Should  DU  To-night-Robert  C.  V.  Myers 
If  I  should  die  to-night 
My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face, 
Rcfore  they  laid  it  in  its  resting-place. 
And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair. 
And  laying  snow-white  flowers  against  my  hair, 
Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness. 
And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress — 
Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night ! 

If  1  should  die  to-night 
My  friends  would  call  to  mind  with  loving  thought 
Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hand  had  wrought ; 
Some  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said  ; 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped. 
The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride, 
My  hasty  words,  would  all  be  put  aside, 
And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned  to-night 

If  I  should  die  to-night 
Even  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once  more  to  me. 
Recalling  other  days  remorsefulty. 
The  e>es  that  chill  me  with  averted  glance 
Would  look  upon  me  as  of  yore,  perchance 
Would  soften  in  the  old  familiar  way  : 
For  who  would  war  with  dumb,  unconscious  clay  ? 
So  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  all  to-night. 


Oh,  friends,  I  pray  to-night 
Keep  not  your  lasses  for  my  dead,  cold  brow ; 
The  way  is  lonely,  let  me  feel  them  now. 
Think  gently  of  me  ;  I  am  travel-worn  ; 
My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn. 
Forgive,  O  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I  plead  ! 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night. 
My  (Votves— Francis  Gerry  Fairckild—Scribner's  Magazine 
Three  gaunt,  grim  wolves  that  hunt  for  me. 
Three  gaunt,  grim  wolves  there  be, 
And  one  is  Hunger,  and  one  is  Sin 
And  one  is  Misery. 

I  sit  and  think  till  my  heart  is  sore, 

While  the  wolf  or  the  wind  keeps  shaking  the  door, 

Or  peers  at  his  prey  through  the  window  pane 

Till  his  ravenous  eyes  burn  into  my  brain. 

And  I  cry  to  myself,  "  If  the  wolf  be  Sin, 

He  shall  not  come  in — he  shall  not  come  in  ; 

But  if  the  wolf  be  Hunger  or  Woe, 

He  will  come  to  all  men,  whether  or  no  ! " 

For  out  in  the  twilight,  stern  and  grim, 

A  destiny  weaves  man's  life  for  him 

As  the  spider  weaves  his  web  for  flies  ; 

And  the  three  grim  wolves,  Sin.  Hunger  and  Woe, 

A  man  must  fight  them,  whether  or  no, 

Though  oft  in  the  struggle  the  fighter  dies. 

To-night  1  cry  to  God  for  bread, 

To-morrow  night  I  shall  be  dead ; 

For  the  fancies  are  strange  and  scarcely  sane 

That  flit  like  specters  through  my  brain  ; 

And  I  dream  of  the  times  long,  long  ago. 

When  I  knew  not  Sin.  and  Hunger,  and  Woe. 

There  are  three  wolves  that  hunt  for  men, 

And  I  have  met  the  three, 

And  one  is  Hunger,  and  one  is  Sin, 

And  one  is  Misery; 

Three  pairs  of  eyes  at  the  window  pane 
Are  burned  and  branded  into  my  brain 
Like  signal  lights  at  sea. 

Imis — Sidney  Fair/ax 
Is  the  flame  but  of  shame  that  dances  and  dies 
In  the  pleading  deeps  of  thy  childish  eyes  ? — 
Are  the  serpents  of  sin  but  asleep  in  the  lair 
Thou  hast  twined  for  them  here  in  thy  radiant  hair  ? — 
Is  it  blood  of  thy  victims  that  ripples  and  drips 
Through  roses  of  ruin,  to  laugh  on  thy  lips  ? 
What  strange,  sweet  presence  of  evil  is  thine, 
Thus  dainty  and  deadly,  oh  sister  of  mine  ? 

While  our  virtues  but  reign  among  virtues  dethroned, 

And  the  rod  forborne,  and  the  crime  condoned. 

And  the  sin,  and  the  tear,  and  the  rain,  and  the  flowers 

But  make  up  the  sum  of  this  being  of  ours. 

What  terrors  have  seized  thee.— what  ills  beyond  prayer 

Oh,  Priestess  of  Sorrow,  of  raiment  so  rare, — 

That  naught  may  atone  for  this  sweet  sin  of  thine. 

Though  bitter  the  penance  be,  sister  of  mine  ? 

Thou  wert  artless  through  storms  of  hot  pulses  to  shun. 
Where  Love  and  her  sister  embraced  and  were  one. 
And  the  woman  of  Thessaly,  casting  her  stone, 
Wears  the  scorn  of  thy  guilt  as  a  screen  for  her  own  ; 
Yet  thy  kiss-betrayed  womanhood  shamcth  its  foe 
In  the  crust  thou  hast  shared  with  the  sister  in  woe, — 
In  the  pearls  of  sweet  pity  and  patience  that  shine 
Through  the  wreck  of  thy  purity,  sister  of  mine. 

Lo,  a  bud  may  be  bruised,  yet  the  spring  is  not  done. 
And  the  day  does  not  die  for  a  spot  on  the  sun. 
And  the  penitent  prayer  and  the  chastening  tear, 
Are  but  frozen  to  hate  by  the  ceaseless  sneer  ! 
Oh  !  the  pity  of  wine  into  hemlock  turned. 
And  of  ill  that  is  born  when  the  good  is  spumed. 
For  the  deeps  of  my  being  are  mirrored  in  thine, 
Thou  art  near  to  me,  kin  to  me,  sister  of  mine. 
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VANITY  FAIR— FADS,  FOIBLES  AND  FASHIONS 


Fashions  at  Nome  and  Abroad— Globe-Democrat 
American  women  are  accustomed  to  being  called  the 
best-dressed  women  in  the  world,  and  in  a  certain  way  and 
to  a  certain  extent  this  is  correct.  They  have  more  money 
and  more  leisure  than  the  women  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  more  freedom  in  the  use  of  both,  and  not  being  so 
much  hampered  by  circumstances  and  traditions,  they  can 
draw  from  all  sources  and  collect  in  the  sum  total  of  their 
dress  something  of  all  other  women's  best  In  other  coun- 
tries— though  there  is  no  longer  in  "  society  "  the  distinc- 
tion and  division  created  by  purely  national  costume — 
there  are  differences  quite  preceptible  to  trained  eyes, 
which  show  both  the  influence  of  temperament  and  the 
controlling  nature  of  circumstance.  The  German  women, 
for  example,  have  an  exquisite  perception  of  color.  They 
excel  in  color  combination.  They  produce  the  loveliest 
embroidery  in  colors  upon  linens  and  other  fabrics  for 
household  uses  ;  but  they  do  not  put  it  into  their  dress — 
that  is,  there  is  nothing  of  it  seen  in  the  ordinary  dress  of 
the  masses.  There  arc  two  reasons  for  this  :  one  is  their 
poverty,  the  other  a  public  opinion  which  condemns  the 
workingwoman  if  she  shows  any  evidence  of  willingness  to 
attract  attention  by  the  gayety  of  her  attire.  If  she  is 
above  the  rank  of  the  peasant,  and  must  be  seen  upon  the 
street  or  in  public  in  her  efforts  to  earn  her  daily  bread, 
her  dress  must  be  black,  or  absolutely  neutral,  to  preserve 
herself  from  remark,  or  at  least  from  the  inference  that  she 
was  frivolous.  The  workingwomen  of  France  are  bound 
in  very  much  the  same  way  ;  but  they  have  acquired  more 
pecuniary  independence  ;  they  control  almost  all  the  retail 
business  of  the  country,  and  if  they  had  the  taste  for  which 
they  receive  the  credit,  would  have  worked  out  beautiful 
ideas.  But  at  this  moment  France  is  very  much  tike 
America ;  it  receives  its  ideas  second-hand,  and  only  im- 
poses certain  sumptuary  laws  through  the  wickedness  of 
its  men,  who  procure  whatever  is  made  attractive  to  their 
eyes  and  imagination.  In  England  it  is  different.  Eng- 
lishwomen are  a  type  by  themselves,  and  with  the  energy 
of  the  Saxon  and  the  tenacity  of  the  Briton,  originate  ideas 
and  create  conditions  which  influence  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  American  woman  is  French  and  English  when  she  is 
not  wholly  Irish  or  German,  while  the  Austrian  woman  is 
French  and  German,  and  in  her  independence  and  activity 
is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  American.  But  the  Ameri- 
can woman  has  a  little  of  all  in  her  dress.  She  will  wear 
lace  like  the  Austrian,  a  practical  walking  dress  like  the 
Englishwoman,  all  the  draperies  and  caprices  of  the  French 
demi-monde,  blends  colors  like  an  oriental,  and  loves  fur 
like  a  Russian.  Sooner  or  later,  moreover,  she  gratifies 
her  tastes.  The  girl  who  dreamed  dreams  in  a  cotton  sun- 
lionnct,  wears  $6,000  worth  of  lace  in  a  London  drawing- 
room,  where,  as  an  American,  she  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
duchess.  The  woman  who  spent  half  her  life  cooking  upon 
a  rickety  stove  in  a  log  cabin,  is  a  serene  old  lady  in  her 
later  years,  who  takes  her  nieces  to  Europe  and  wears 
sealskin  coats  and  India  shawls  worth  a  small  fortune. 
The  Progressive  Pinner  Party— Boston  Record 

V«r    presence    is   rented    at    a    PROGRESSIVE  i 
:    DINNER  PARTY  at  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  and  : 
Mrs.  .  at  Ocean  Spray,  Friday  evening,  Sept.  v.  1S8S. 


This  was  the  invitation  received.  The  progressive  din- 
ner party  is  one  of  the  novelties  that  the  present  summer 


season  has  evolved,  and  as  far  as  can  be  learned  is  purely 
Bostonese.  The  tables  are  placed  out  of  doors  upon  the 
smooth  lawn.  Overhead  are  strings  of  many  colored  "Jap  " 
lanterns  woven  into  fantastic  shapes  and  designs.  Each 
guest  as  he  enters  the  grounds  is  handed  a  handsome  little 
mlnu  card.  Upon  this  is  printed  a  diagram  of  the  table, 
giving  the  exact  location  of  seat  which  it  is  expected  he 
will  occupy.  The  first  course  is  brought  on  and  disposed 
of.  Then  there  is  music,  and  each  person  present  arises 
from  his  seat,  and  the  gentlemen  pass  to  the  left  around 
the  ladies'  chairs  at  their  side  and  take  the  first  vacant  seat. 
At  the  end  of  each  course  this  programme  is  repeated. 
"  And  what  for  ? "  At  the  ordinary  dinner  party  there  is 
always  a  coterie  of  bores.  Their  company  no  one  desires, 
yet  some  one  must  sit  beside  them.  It  is  a  host  possessing 
more  than  earthly  wisdom  who  can  select  members  of  a 
company  and  arrange  all  of  them  so  that  each  will  be  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  conversation  of  a  pleasant  com- 
panion. Doctors,  lawyers  and  ministers  will  all  talk  shop  a 
little,  and  some  one  will  be  discomfited  by  having  to  listen 
to  their  chatter  during  the  entire  evening.  Under  the  new 
order  of  things  each  guest  has  a  new  companion  for  every 
course.  Besides,  the  exercise  of  changing  places  must,  so 
it  is  said,  be  productive  of  good  digestion. 

The  Secret  of  a  Beautiful  Mouth—  Troy  Times 
A  woman  with  every  other  natural  charm  is  not  beautiful 
without  a  mouth  that  adds  a  new  suggestiveness  to  her 
loveliness.  She  ceases  to  be  even  pretty  if,  when  she 
speaks,  her  breath  is  hot  and  feverish,  or  worse  still,  is  ab- 
solutely tainted.  Naturally  she  docs  not  know  this,  and  it 
is  only  proper  that  somebody  belonging  to  her  should  tell 
her.  If  it  comes  from  her  teeth  it  is  something  very  quickly- 
remedied.  If  it  comes  from  her  digestion,  then  it  is 
her  doctor's  business  to  get  her  in  good  order  ;  but  very 
often  in  this  country  of  invalid  women  it  comes  from  the 
use  of  very  strong  medicines.  Physicians  advise  for  this 
the  use  of  lemons,  claiming  that  they  arc  the  most  purify- 
ing of  all  fruits,  and  the  aromatic  odor  produced  by  lemons 
rubbed  on  the  teeth,  gums  and  lips  lasts  longer  than  any 
other.  For  a  feverish  breath  that  results  from  the  stomach 
a  few  drops  of  lime  water  used  as  a  gargle,  or  better  still, 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  a  little  water 
will  have  the  desired  effect.  Half  the  badly-shaped  mouths 
that  are  the  sorrows  of  the  young  women  of  to-day  result 
from  their  being  permitted  when  they  were  children  to  suck 
their  fingers ;  one  of  the  prettiest  women  in  town  has 
coarse,  thick  lips,  that  came  from  having  been  allowed 
when  she  was  going  to  sleep  to  put  her  thumb  in  her 
mouth  ;  while  another  whose  lips  protrude  in  the  center 
and  whose  mouth  is  large  blames  her  mother  for  allowing 
her  to  find  consolation  in  her  two  forefingers.  If  persua- 
sion will  not  break  a  child  of  this  habit,  then  stronger 
means  should  be  resorted  to,  and  if  necessary  its  hands 
should  be  tied  together.  Another  very  unfortunate  habit 
among  schoolgirls,  and  which  results  in  thickening  the  lijw 
and  making  them  supersensitive,  is  the  continual  biting  of 
the  lower  lip.  The  entire  shape  of  the  face  is  spoiled  in 
this  way,  for  when  nature  molded  it  there  was  not  the  in- 
tention that  the  lower  lip  should  be  larger  and  a  coarse 
look  given  to  the  face.  Red  lips  are  the  announcement  of 
good  health,  and  good  health  is  the  fashion  ;  women  who 
have  very  determined  wills  frequently  get  into  the  bad 
habit  of  drawing  their  lips  together  in  a  way  they  think  ex- 
presses determination  ;  the  lips  are  very  pliable  and  natu- 
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rally  assume  the  position  which  is  oftenest  given  to  them, 
so  she  who  feels  on  pleasant  terms  with  the  world  at  large, 
who  makes  it  a  point  only  to  say  pleasant  things,  will  have 
about  her  mouth  that  something  that  the  French  call  "  ri- 
ante" — the  look  that  tells  of  a  laugh  without  the  sound  and 
a  smile  that  is  not  a  smirk.  It  took  a  Frenchman  to  say 
this  :  "  To  be  beautiful  a  woman  must  not  talk  much,  or 
she  will  contract  her  mouth  in  an  unbecoming  manner." 
A  Long  Wedding  Tour-New  York  World 

Undoubtedly  the  longest  honeymoon  tour  on  record  is 
that  recently  completed  by  Mr.  Sigourney  and  his  wife. 
George  Sigourney  married  Miss  Imogene  Henriques  in 
Buffalo  in  1882.  Mr.  Sigourney  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Californian,  and  Miss  Henriques  lived  in  one  of  the  small 
towns  near  Buffalo.  Their  cards  caused  a  good  deal  of 
of  comment,  for  they  read,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigourney.  At 
home,  Thursday,  in  Sacramento,  California,  beginning  May 
10,  1888,"  for  all  the  interval  they  contemplated  spending 
on  a  bridal  tour.  Neither  had  traveled  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  both  were  fond  of  movement  and  adventure,  and 
anxious  to  see  the  world,  so  concluding  that  if  they  once 
settled  down  they  probably  would  never  have  the  energy 
to  complete  their  proposed  explorations,  they  agreed  to 
travel  for  six  years.  Five  days  after  their  marriage  they 
left  this  port  for  England,  with  letters  of  credit  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  After  going  through  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  carefully,  they  fairly  covered  every  point  of 
special  interest  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria  and 
Russia.  They  visited  Greece,  Denmark,  Turkey,  China, 
Japan  ;  sailed  up  the  Nile,  visited  the  Canary  Islands, 
Borneo,  Guinea,  Persia,  and  spent  nearly  a  year  in  travel- 
ing through  India.  From  Australia  they  crossed  to  the 
south  of  Africa,  and  from  'there  to  South  America.  Com- 
mencing at  Patagonia  they  traveled  north,  zigzagging 
through  Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, and  after  exploring  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  re- 
turned to  England,  where  they  remained  the  last  six  months 
of  the  allotted  time.  Of  their  four  children,  the  twins  were 
born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  are  boys  now  of  five 
years.  The  girl  was  born  in  China,  and  the  youngest  boy 
in  Brazil.  Mr.  Sigourney  says  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number  of  miles  they  have  covered,  as  they  so  often  re- 
crossed  their  track,  besides  which  he  made  no  attempt  to 
keep  count.  The  journey  cost  them  about  $75,000.  Both 
are  darkly  bronzed,  and  have  gained  something  like  fifty 
pounds  apiece.  They  have  curios  from  every  land  they 
have  visited,  and  in  their  train  a  Russian  nurse  for  the 
twins  and  a  Brazilian  to  take  care  of  the  two  younger  chil- 
dren. They  arrived  in  New  York,  went  immediately  to 
Buffalo,  thence  to  Sacramento,  where  they  began  to  receive 
their  friends  on  May  10,  as  was  announced  on  their  cards. 
Society's  Pel  Foible— Harper's  Magasine 

The  cynic  wants  to  know  what  is  gained  for  any  rational 
being  when  a  city  full  of  women  undertake  to  make  and 
receive  formal  visits  with  persons  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
they  do  not  wish  to  see.  What  is  gained,  he  asks,  by 
leaving  cards  with  all  these  people  and  receiving  their 
cards  ?  When  a  woman  makes  her  tedious  rounds  why  is 
she  always  relieved  to  find  people  not  in  ?  When  she  can 
count  upon  her  ten  fingers  the  people  she  wants  to  see, 
why  should  she  pretend  to  want  to  see  the  others  ?  Is  any 
one  deceived  by  it  ?  Does  anybody  regard  it  as  anything 
but  a  sham  and  a  burden  ?  Much  the  cynic  knows  about 
it !  Is  it  not  necessary  to  keep  up  what  is  called  society  ? 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  have  an  authentic  list  of  pasteboard 
acquaintances  to  invite  to  receptions  ?  And  what  would 
become  of  us  without  receptions  ?  Everybody  likes  to 
give  them.    Everybody  flocks  to  them  with  great  alac- 


rity. When  society  calls  the  roll,  we  all  know  the  penalty 
of  being  left  out.  Is  there  any  intellectual  or  physical 
pleasure  equal  to  that  of  jamming  so  many  people  into  a 
house  that  they  can  hardly  move,  and  treating  them  to  a 
Babel  of  noises  in  which  no  one  can  make  herself  heard 
without  screaming?  There  is  nothing  like  a  reception  in 
any  uncivilized  country.  It  is  so  exhilarating  !  When  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  people  are  gathered  together  in  a  room, 
they  all  begin  to  raise  their  voices  and  to  shout  like  pool 
sellers  in  the  noble  rivalry  of  "  warious  langwidges,"  rasp- 
ing their  throats  into  bronchitis  in  the  bidding  of  the 
conversational  ring.  If  they  sjwke  low,  or  even  in  the 
ordinary  tone,  conversation  would  be  impossible,  but  then 
it  would  not  be  a  reception,  as  we  understand  it.  But 
does  society— that  is,  the  intercourse  of  congenial  people — 
depend  upon  the  elaborate  system  of  exchanging  calls  with 
hundreds  of  people  who  are  not  congenial  ?  Such  thoughts 
will  sometimes  come  by  a  winter  fireside  of  rational-talking 
friends,  or  at  a  dinner  party  not  too  large  for  talk  without  a 
telephone,  or  in  the  summer  time  by  the  sea,  or  in  the  cot- 
tage in  the  hills,  when  the  fever  of  social  life  has  got  down 
to  a  normal  temperature.  We  fancy  that  sometimes  people 
will  give  way  to  a  real  enjoyment  of  life,  and  that  human 
intercourse  will  throw  off  this  artificial  and  wearisome 
parade,  and  that  if  women  look  back  with  pride,  as  they 
may,  upon  their  personal  achievements  and  labors,  they 
will  also  regard  them  with  astonishment  Women,  we  read 
every  day,  long  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men,  and  the 
education  and  serious  purpose  in  life  of  men.  And  yet, 
such  is  the  sweet  self-sacrifice  of  their  nature,  they  volun- 
tarily lake  on  burdens  which  men  have  never  assumed, 
and  which  they  would  speedily  cast  off  if  they  had.  What 
should  we  say  of  men  if  they  consumed  half  their  time  in 
paying  formal  calls  upon  each  other  merely  for  the  sake 
of  paying  calls,  and  were  low-spirited  if  they  did  not  re- 
ceive as  many  cards  as  they  had  dealt  out  to  society  ? 
Have  they  not  the  time  ?  Have  women  more  time,  and, 
if  they  have,  why  should  they  spend  it  in  this  Sisyphus 
task  ?  Would  the  social  machine  go  to  pieces — the  inquiry 
is  made  in  good  faith  and  solely  for  information — if  they 
made  rational  business  for  themselves  to  be  attended  to. 
or  even  if  they  gave  the  time  now  given  to  calls  they  hate 
lo  reading  and  study  and  to  making  their  households  civiliz- 
ing centers  of  intercourse  and  enjoyment,  and  paid  visits 
from  some  other  motive  than  "  clearing  off  the  list  ? "  If 
all  the  artificial  round  of  calls  and  cards  should  tumble 
down,  what  valuable  thing  would  be  lost  out  of  our  life  ? 
Curiosities  of  Cost— The  Decorator  and  Furnisher 
Cost  is  of  course  a  very  unsafe  measure  of  value  in  many 
instances,  and  yet  there  is  a  not  unnatural  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  to  know  the  mere  money 
estimation  in  which  certain  more  or  less  beautiful  articles 
are  held.  Here  arc  a  few  somewhat  remarkable  examples 
of  lavish  expenditure  :  The  highest  priced  piano  in  America 
is  owned  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Marquand  of  thiscity.  The  works 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  and  the  case, 
which  was  built  in  London,  was  designed  and  painted  by 
Alma  Tadema.  It  cost  $46,000.  Sir  Donald  Smith  of 
Montreal  is  the  owner  of  the  costliest  piano  ever  made  in 
this  country.  It  is  also  a  Steinway,  and  the  case  was  made 
by  Pottier  &  Stymus.  It  cost  when  landed  in  Montreal 
$27,000.  The  most  expensive  sideboard  ever  made  in 
the  United  States  is  owned  by  Judge  Harry  E.  Packer  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  It  covers  the  whole  side  of  a  room, 
and  was  built  by  Herts  Bros,  for  $47,000.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  elaborate  and  beautiful  carving.  Mr.  Marquand  is  also 
the  possessor  of  the  costliest  billiard  table  in  the  country. 
The  price  was  $26,000.    Mr.  J.  W.  Mackey  furnished  alioul 
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$75,000  in  weight  of  silver,  and  paid  Tiffany  &  Co.  $130,000 
for  the  work  on  his  dinner  service,  which  thus  represents 
$195,000.  The  costliest  string  of  pearls  in  the  country 
belongs  to  a  New  York  lady,  and  cost  $51,000.  Another 
New  York  lady  had  a  solitaire  diamond  ring,  for  which 
she  paid  Tiffany  A  Co.  $48,000.  The  late  Mrs.  Morgan 
paid  $^50,000  for  her  necklace.  Mrs.  Hicks-Lord  is  the 
owner  of  a  diamond  necklace  which  cost  $350,000.  The 
famous  picture  by  Meissonier,  called  "  1807,"  was  painted 
for  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart.  At  the  sale  of  his  gal- 
lery Mr.  Henry  Hilton  bought  it  for  $66,500,  and  presented 
it  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  where  it  now  hangs,  the 
costliest  painting  in  America.  Sir  Donald  Smith  is  the 
possessor  of  the  highest  priced  painting  in  Canada.  "  The 
Communicants,"  by  Jules  Breton,  cost  at  the  Seney  sale 
$45,000.  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran  of  Washington  paid  the 
highest  recorded  price  for  an  American  picture.  It  is 
Church's  "Niagara,"  and  the  price  was  $13,000.  It  was 
reported  that  Legrand  Lock  wood  paid  $25,000  for  Bicr- 
stadt's  "  Domes  of  the  Yosemite,"  but,  at  the  distribution 
of  his  effects,  the  picture  brought  less  than  $6,500. 
Boston's  Novel  Entertainment —  Table  Talk 

Cultured  Boston  has  inaugurated  a  quite  new  "  fad  "  in 
entertaining.  Less-cultured  folk  might  say  the  idea,  quoted 
as  "original,"  owes  its  conception  to  the  once  popular 
"fifteen  puzzle."  In  issuing  invitations  to  an  evening 
party,  a  gentleman  sent  cards  to  ten  young  ladies  and  nine 
young  gentlemen.  Inclosed  was  a  handsomely  engraved 
card  bearing  the  word  "Causerie,"  followed  by  the  line 
from  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all 
time."  No  little  curiosity  was  aroused.  When  the  nine- 
teen guests  had  assembled  the  host  presented  ten  current 
topics  for  discussion,  and  instead  of  the  gentlemen  writing 
their  names  on  the  ladies'  dance  cards,  the  latter  flitted 
about  and  selected  their  partners  for  a  chat  As  there  was 
one  lady  too  many,  zest  was  added  to  the  choice.  But  fif- 
teen minutes  were  allowed  for  each  conversation,  when  at 
the  tinkle  of  a  bell  a  new  move  was  made.  The  "  left 
out  "  lady  reports  as  having  the  best  time  of  all.  Moving 
from  couple  to  couple  she  ascertained  "just  how  popular 
Mrs.  Cleveland  is  in  the  country,"  "  how  many  cigars  the 
average  man  smokes  in  the  course  of  the  day,"  and  "  the 
one  and  only  correct  recipe  for  preparing  Boston  beans." 
To  the  Highest  Itidder— London  Standard 

Men  do  not  acquire  their  better  halves  nowadays  in 
civilized  nations  as  the  result  of  the  tossing  up  of  a  coin  or 
the  cast  of  a  die,  nor  arc  Englishmen — though  Frenchmen 
still  believe  the  fable — in  the  habit  of  taking  their  spouses 
with  a  halter  round  their  ueck  to  Smithficld,  and  there 
sell  them  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Russia, 
however,  seems  to  form  an  exception,  if  we  are  to  believe 
an  advertisement  relative  to  a  lottery  for  which  tickets  can 
be  bought  for  about  a  rouble  each  in  the  town  of  Smolensk. 
There  is  only  one  prize  to  be  drawn,  and  it  consists  of  the 
entire  sum  yielded  by  the  sale  of  the  tickets,  amounting  to 
5,000  roubles,  together  with  a  young  lady  described  as  of 
noble  blood.  The  tickets  are  sold  only  to  males,  and  the 
lucky  drawer  of  the  prize  will  have  to  marry  the  damsel  if 
he  takes  the  5,000  roubles.  If,  however,  he  be  already 
married,  he  is  at  liberty  to  turn  over  the  money  and  the 
lady  to  any  friend  whom  he  may  wish  to  put  in  for  such  a 
good  thing.  If  the  winner  should  be  willing  to  marry,  but  is 
not  found  to  the  damsel's  taste,  then  they  are  to  be  dispensed 
from  matrimony  and  permitted  to  divide  the  roubles.  We 
surmise  that  unless  the  prize-winner  should  happen  to  be 
an  eligible  young  bachelor,  the  spinster  will  prefer  the  last 
method  of  settlement,  the  more  so  as  she  has  described  her- 
self as  being  not  only  no  longer  young,  but  also  poor. 


French  Ideas  of  Press— Philadelphia  Times 
Here  lies  the  secret  of  French  ascendency  in  the  matters 
of  dress ;  beyond  all  other  nations  France  possesses  the 
sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  Just  run  through  the 
different  grades  of  society  and  note  how  the  French  adapt 
means  to  ends,  how  they  understand  the  suitable.  Here 
is  a  French  peasant  woman,  with  heavy  stockings,  wooden 
shoes  or  pattens,  short  skirt  of  some  coarse  material,  loose 
blouse,  a  small  flannel  kerchief  tightly  pinned  over  the 
shoulders,  and  a  handkerchief  of  some  bright  color  holding 
her  hair  neatly  in  place.  Look  on  that  picture  and  now  on 
this  : — Here  is  an  English  workingwoman  hampered  with  a 
large  faded  shawl,  with  a  long,  full  skirt  of  thin,  cheap 
material  edged  at  bottom  with  a  flounce  all  tattered  and 
torn,  shod  with  a  pair  of  cast-off  boots,  and  to  cap  the 
climax  some  lady's  discarded  bonnet  trimmed  with  a  faded 
flower  or  feathers  that  have  been  dampened  with  fog  till 
they  look  like  the  "fretful  porcupine."  A  little  higher,  you 
get  in  England  the  factory  and  workshop  girl  with  her  ill- 
fitting  coat  reaching  to  the  knee,  with  a  dress  that  must 
have  back  drapery  though  the  quality  of  material  may  not 
run  to  more  than  one  fold,  with  loud,  broad-brimmed  hat, 
shoes  that  are  dirty  and  run  down  at  the  heel.  In  Paris 
you  will  see  this  "  young  person's "  social  equal  tripping 
along  in  slippers  suited  to  the  weather,  in  plain  full  dress, 
in  tidy  white  cap  and  large  spotless  apron.  Go  up  one 
rung  higher  on  the  social  ladder  and  you  see  in  London 
small  tradesmen's  daughters,  or  shop  assistants,  overdressed 
and  tricked  out  in  shabby  finery.  In  France  you  find  the 
same  girl  neatly  dressed  and  with  no  head  covering  in  the 
street,  for  the  beautiful,  real  lace  caps  that  have  for  genera- 
tions passed  from  mother  to  daughter  are  not  put  on  until 
years  have  crowned  the  head  with  gray.  In  short,  the 
French  know  exactly  what  is  suitable  for  any  given  occa- 
sion, for  any  given  employment.  They,  unlike  most  other 
nations,  with  native  instinct  avoid  what  is  mal  a  propos. 
Selling  Ideas  to  Artists — .V.  1'.  Mail-Express 
An  ingenious  girl  has  hit  upon  an  ingenious  method  of 
self-support.  Some  time  ago  she  was  bitten  by  the  ama- 
teur photographic  mania,  and  became  an  adept  at  catch- 
ing picturesque  views.  With  one  of  those  clever  little 
detective  cameras  she  amused  herself  whenever  her  fancy 
led  her  about  the  city,  picking  up  here  an  old  apple- 
woman,  with  skirts  fluttering  and  cape  bonnet  blown  back 
by  an  unkindly  breeze,  there  a  ragged  news-girl  with  her 
bundle  of  papers,  yon  a  group  of  babies  tumbling  on  the 
grass  in  the  park,  and  somewhere  else  an  Italian  woman 
with  a  huge  bag  of  stale  crusts  balanced  on  her  head,  full 
of  artistic  possibilities.  The  girl  has  something  of  an 
artist's  temperament,  and  though  she  could  neither  paint 
nor  draw,  she  had  an  eye  for  the  essential  features  of  a 
picture,  and  for  what  would  or  would  not  compose  well. 
Many  of  her  photographs  were  really  pictures,  and  being 
caught  instantaneously,  preserved  all  the  spirit,  action  and 
freshness  of  life.  An  artist  friend  saw  them  one  day,  and 
to  her  surprise  offered  to  buy  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  for 
suggestions  for  studio  work.  Two  or  three  days'  dwelling 
upon  the  idea  thus  given  her  bore  fruit.  She  was  in  want  of 
money  and  resolved  to  turn  what  had  been  play  into  work. 
She  and  her  camera  are  out  every  sunny  day,  from  to 
o'clock  until  3  nowadays,  and  an  hour  in  the  "  dark  room  " 
of  an  evening  brings  out  some  of  the  characteristic 
scenes  of  city  life  transferred  to  her  negatives  and  ready 
to  be  transformed  into  cash.  Her  work  has  quite  a  vogue 
among  the  studios,  and  clever  suggestions  are  often  taken 
from  it.  She  finds  her  best  market  for  figure  pieces.  An 
attitude,  a  smile,  an  expression,  often  serves  as  a  revela- 
tion of  some  queer  phase  of  humanity. 
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Italian— Petrarch— Love's  Fidtlily —Earl  of  Surrey 
Set  me  whereas  the  sun  doth  parch  the  green, 

Or  where  his  beams  do  not  dissolve  the  ice  : 

In  temperate  heat,  where  he  is  felt  and  seen  ; 

In  presence  prest  of  people  mad  or  wise; 
Set  me  in  high,  or  yet  in  low  degree  ; 

In  longest  night,  or  in  the  shortest  day  ; 

In  clearest  sky,  or  where  clouds  thickest  be  ; 

In  lusty  youth,  or  when  my  hairs  are  gray  ; 
Set  me  in  heaven,  in  earth,  or  else  in  hell. 

In  hill  or  dale,  or  in  the  foaming  flood  ; 

Thrall,  or  at  large,  alive  whereso  1  dwell. 
Sick  or  in  health,  in  evil  fame  or  good. 

Hers  will  I  be  ;  and  only  with  this  thought 

Content  myself  although  my  chance  be  naught 

French— Ronsard— Love  in  Old  Age—  C.  Kegan  Paul 

When  very  old,  at  eve,  while  candles  flare, 
Chatting  and  spinning  by  the  fire  you  sit. 
And,  marveling,  you  hum  the  lines  I  writ. 

Say  :  Ronsard  sung  me  once  when  I  was  fair. 

Then  every  serving-maid  who  slumbers  there, 
Nodding  above  her  task  with  drowsy  wit, 
Hearing  my  name,  will  rouse  at  sound  of  it 

And  bless  your  name,  your  deathless  praise  declare. 

A  disembodied  ghost,  I  shall  have  laid 

My  bones  to  rest  beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 
While  you,  a  crone,  crouch  o'er  the  embers'  glow. 

Mourning  my  love  and  your  sublime  disdain; 

Live,  trust  me,  wait  not  for  to-morrow's  pain. 
But  cull  to-day  life's  roses  as  the)-  blow. 

German— Heine -To  My  Mother— Matilda  Dickson 
I've  kept  a  haughty  heart  thro'  grief  and  mirth, 

And  borne  my  head  perchance  a  thought  too  high  ; 

If  even  a  king  should  look  me  in  the  eye 
I  would  not  bend  it  humbly  to  the  earth  : 
Yet,  dearest  mother,  such  the  gentle  worth 

Of  thy  benignant  presence,  angel-mild. 

It  ever  hath  my  proudest  moods  beguiled. 
And  given  to  softer,  humbler  feelings  birth. 
Was  it  thy  mind's  calm  penetrative  power. 

Thy  purer  mind^that  secretly  came  o'er  me, 

And  unto  Heaven's  clearer  light  upbore  me  ; 
Or  did  remembrance  sting  me  in  that  hour, 

With  thoughts  of  words  and  deeds  which  pierced  unkindly 

That  gentle  heart,  still  loving  me  so  blindly. 

Spanish — Had  I  a  Thousand  Souls — John  fknvring 
Had  I  a  thousand  souls  with  which  to  love  thee, 

I'd  throw  them  all,  delighted  at  thy  feet  ; 
Had  I  uncounted  gold  wherewith  to  move  thee. 

Twould  seem  unworthy  all,  and  incomplete  : 
I  fain  would  be  an  Argus  but  to  view  thee, 

And  a  Briareus  round  thy  charms  to  cling  ; 
Another  Orpheus  to  play  music  to  thee, 

A  Homer  thy  perfections  all  to  sing. 
I  would  be  May  to  clothe  thee  with  its  splendor, 

And  Love  itself  adoring  to  caress  thee  ; 
I'd  call  on  fame,  to  speak  my  passion  tender, 

I'd  fain  be  the  world's  king,  to  serve  and  bless  thee, 
A  sun  to  be  thy  light  and  thy  defender. 

And  heaven  itself  forever  to  possess  thee, 
at 


Portuguese— Camoens— Love  in  Church—?.  J,  Aubertin 
The  souls  of  all  were  sad  in  solemn  prayer, 

Owning  the  mercy  of  their  Lord  Divine  ; 

While  in  His  holy  presence  so  benign, 
The  tribute  that  was  due  they  offered  there  : 
My  heart  till  then  was  free  from  every  care. 

Till  then  my  fate  had  traced  an  equal  line, 

When  lo  !  some  eyes,  too  high  and  pure  for  mine. 
Assaulted  all  my  reason,  unaware. 
The  novel  vision  struck  me  wholly  blind  ; 

From  strangeness  sprang  the  magic  charm  displayed 

By  that  soft  presence,  all  angelical. 
And  can  I  no  alleviation  find  ? 

Oh  !  why  in  births  hath  Human  Nature  made 

Difference  so  great,  and  we  her  children  all  I 

Swedish— Rosenhane— Love's  /fallowed  Ground—  Cosse 

Deep  in  a  vale  where  rocks  on  ever)'  side 
Shut  out  the  winds,  and  scarcely  let  the  sun 
Between  them  dart  his  rays  down  one  by  one. 

Where  all  was  still  and  cool  in  summer-tide. 

And  softly,  with  her  whispering  waves  that  sighed, 
A  little  river  that  had  scarce  begun 
Her  silver  course,  made  bold  to  fleet  and  run 

Down  leafy  falls  to  woodlands  dense  and  wide. 

There  stood  a  tiny  plain,  just  large  enow 
To  give  small  mountain-folk  right  room  to  dance, 
With  oaks  and  limes  and  maples  ringed  around  ; 

Hither  I  came,  and  viewed  its  turf  askance. 
Its  solitude  with  beauty  seemed  aglow.— 
My  love  had  walked  there  and  'twas  holy  ground  1 

Greek— Rhangabe— Love,  the  Consoler— E.  M.  Edmonds 

Behold,  sweet  love,  all  things  on  this  our  earth 
Have  been  prepared  with  leavening  of  tears  ! 
With  tears,  delight— with  tears,  renown  appears,— 

With  mingled  tears  hath  every  joy  its  birth. 

O'er  land  and  sea  Man  passes,  still  at  strife ; 
He  passes— memories,  footprints,  leaving  none, 
With  tears  mute  science  following  alone. 

Grows  old— and  dies — ere  he  hath  studied  Life. 
His  vague  desires  across  black  chaos  sail. 
He  hopes— his  hopes  untimely  withering  fail. 

Winged  shadows  he  pursues,— on.  on,  they  more. 
Yet  creeping  through  the  darkness  gently  gleams 
For  him  the  illuming  light  of  one  star's  beams  ; 

One  smile  alone— one  smile— consoles  him— Love. 

Polish— Mickieivics— The  Rock  of  Aiudah  -Garnelt 
Aiudah  !    See  the  blackening  waves  advance 

Against  the  shore,  like  armies  to  the  fray, 
Then  break  in  silvery  clouds,  while  rainbows  dance 

In  the  long  lines  of  diamonded  spray  ! 
They  strike,  they  break,  they  die  on  the  lagoon. 

Like  stranded  whales,  their  long  triumphant  swell 
Now  hides  the  prostrate  shore  ;  retreating  soon 

They  leave  the  pearl,  the  coral,  and  the  shell. 
So  youthful  bard,  will  Passion's  surges  roll 

On  thy  young  heart,  but  do  thou  seixe  the  lyre 

And  wake  the  soul  of  music,  at  her  hymn 
The  threatening  floods  will  suddenly  retire, 

And  on  the  strand  of  thy  delivered  soul 

Leave  songs  whose  splendors  never  shall  be  dim. 
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THE  UNUSUAL,  GHOSTLY,  SUPERSTITIOUS  AND  QUEER 


Is  this  Power  Afemory  t — The  Youth's  Companion 
It  is  an  experience  familiar  enough  to  many  persons 
that  they  find  themselves  at  times  in  places  where  their 
surroundings  seem  to  have  been  known  to  them  before ; 
and  yet  they  know  that  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever 
been  upon  the  spot.  In  some  instances  the  recognition 
may  be  due  to  a  picture  of  the  place,  seen  somewhere  at 
some  time,  of  which  all  recollection  was  lost  except  the 
impression  it  made.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  place  has  been 
described  under  circumstances  which  are  wholly  forgotten, 
or  an  account  of  it  has  been  read,  so  minute  and  so  inter- 
esting as  to  have  made  the  impression  received  more  lasting 
than  any  circumstance  attending  it.  We  are  able,  in  some 
instances,  to  trace  the  impression,  by  suggestion  and  asso- 
ciation, back  to  some  such  origin.  This  leads  us  to  infer 
that  in  cases  where  we  are  unable  to  do  this,  it  is  because 
suggestion  or  association  fails  us.  If  we  deny  that  memory 
has  anything  to  do  with  these  impressions,  then  they 
become  mysteries,  and  such  mysteries  as  haunt  and  perplex 
a  sensitive  mind.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  admit  the  possi- 
ble weakness  and  untrustworthiness  of  our  faculties  than 
to  suppose  that  anything  has  happened  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature.  Upon  the  view  presented  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  one's  own  memory  fails,  it  is  useless  for  him 
to  go  to  another  person  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  but 
this  is  just  what  is  commonly  done,  and  so  we  have  many 
instances  given  where  the  mystery  seems  very  wonderful. 
The  following  are  good  examples :  A  gentleman  relates 
that  upon  one  occasion  he  had  to  make  a  call  in  a  square 
in  the  north  of  London,  where  certainly  he  had  never 
been  before  ;  and  upon  arriving  there,  all  at  once  an 
impression  came  over  him  that  he  knew  the  square  well, 
and  that  at  the  other  end  of  it  was  an  old  pump,  and  he 
walked  round  to  see  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  one  was  there 
just  as  he  had  pictured  it.  A  doctor  who  had  been  called 
in  to  see  a  patient  at  a  house  he  had  never,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, visited  before,  relates  as  a  curious  fact  that,  on  being 
ushered  into  the  dining-room,  a  feeling  came  over  him  that 
he  knew  it  quite  well,  and  that  he  recollected  a  certain 
peculiar  knot  in  the  shutter.  So  much  was  he  impressed 
that  he  actually  opened  the  shutter,  and  there  was  the 
knot  exactly  in  every  essential  as  he  had  imagined  it. 
The  Strange  Key  of  Death — American  Notes  and  Queries 
About  1600  a  stranger  named  Tebaldo  established  him- 
self as  a  merchant  in  Venice.  He  became  enamored  of 
the  daughter  of  an  ancient  house,  and,  asking  her  hand, 
was  rejected,  the  young  lady  being  already  affianced.  En- 
raged, he  set  himself  to  plan  revenge,  and,  being  a  skillful 
mechanician,  he  invented  a  formidable  weapon.  This  was 
a  large  key,  the  handle  of  which  could  be  turned  easily. 
Being  turned,  it  discovered  a  spring,  which,  when  pressed, 
sent  out  from  the  other  end  of  the  key  a  needle  of  such 
fineness  that  it  entered  the  flesh  and  buried  itself  there, 
leaving  no  external  trace.  With  this  weapon  Tebaldo 
waited  at  the  church  door  till  the  maiden  he  loved  passed 
in  to  her  marriage.  Then,  unperccived,  he  sent  the  slender 
needle  into  the  breast  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  seized  with 
a  sharp  pain  from  an  unknown  cause,  fainted,  was  carried 
home,  and  soon  died,  his  strange  illness  baffling  the  skill 
of  the  physicians.  Again  Tebaldo  demanded  the  maid- 
en's hand,  and  was  again  refused.  In  a  few  days  both  her 
parents  died  in  a  like  mysterious  manner.  Suspicion  was 
excited,  and  on  examination  of  the  bodies  the  small  steel 
instrument  was  found  in  the  flesh.— There  was  universal 


terror  ;  no  one  felt  that  his  own  life  was  secure.  The 
young  lady  went  into  a  convent  during  her  mourning,  and, 
after  a  few  months,  Tebaldo  begged  to  sec  and  speak  with 
her,  hoping  now  to  bend  her  to  his  will.  She,  with  an  in- 
stinctive horror  of  this  man,  who  had  from  the  first  been 
displeasing  to  her,  returned  a  decisive  negative  ;  where- 
upon Tebaldo  contrived  to  wound  her  through  the  grate. 
On  returning  to  her  room  she  felt  a  pain  in  her  breast  and 
discovered  a  single  drop  of  blood.  Surgeons  were  hastily 
summoned.  Taught  by  the  past,  they  cut  into  the  wounded 
part,  extracted  the  needle,  and  saved  her  life-  Tebaldo 
was  suspected,  his  house  was  searched,  the  key  discovered, 
and  he  perished  on  the  gallows.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Duke  Francis  of  Padua  had  a  poisoned  key  of  a  similar 
character,  which  unlocked  his  private  library.  When  he 
desired  to  rid  himself  of  an  obnoxious  member  of  his  house- 
hold or  suite  he  would  send  him  to  bring  a  certain  volume 
from  his  book -case.  As  the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock, 
out  shot  a  poisoned  needle,  stabbed  the  hand  of  the  holder, 
and  instantly  shot  back  again.  Examination  of  the  hand 
revealed  only  a  small,  dark  blue  spot,  but  in  a  few  moments 
the  person  grew  strangely  giddy,  and  would  be  found  on 
the  floor,  apparently  in  a  fit.  In  twenty-four  hours  he 
would  be  dead,  and  a  verdict  rendered — "  apoplexy." 
Hindu  Ghost  Charms— The  London  Graphic 
The  dread  of  ghosts  is  common  to  all  the  aboriginal 
races  of  India,  from  which  it  has  been  vei*y  generally 
adopted  by  their  Aryan  conquerors,  and  even  by  the  lower 
classes  of  Mohammedans.  All  ghosts  are  believed  to  be 
mischievous,  and  some  of  them  bitterly  malicious,  and  the 
only  means  employed  to  oppose  their  rancor  is  to  build 
shrines  for  them,  and  to  make  them  offerings  of  a  fowl,  a  pig, 
or,  on  grand  occasions,  of  a  buffalo.  Any  severe  illness,  and 
more  especially  any  epidemic  disease,  such  as  smallpox  or 
cholera,  is  attributed  to  the  malignancy  of  certain  of  these 
spirits,  who  must  be  propitiated  accordingly.  The  man- 
tiger  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  these  demon 
ghosts  ;  for  when  a  tiger  has  killed  a  man  the  tiger  is  con- 
sidered safe  from  harm,  as  the  spirit  of  the  man  rides  upon 
his  head  and  guides  him  clear  of  danger.  Accordingly,  it 
is  believed  that  "  the  only  sure  mode  of  destroying  a  tiger 
who  has  killed  many  people  is  to  begin  by  making  offer- 
ings to  the  spirits  of  his  victims,  thereby  depriving  him  of 
their  valuable  services. "  The  ghosts  most  propitiated  are 
of  those  who  have  met  a  violent  or  untimely  death,  whether 
by  design  or  by  accident,  including  poison  and  disease. 
Even  women  who  die  in  the  childbed  pang  or  wretches 
who  are  hanged  for  their  crimes  are  believed  to  have  the 
same  powers  of  causing  evil  to  the  living  as  those  who  have 
been  killed  by  tigers  or  by  lightning,  or  by  any  other  vio- 
lent cause.  All  these  deified  spirits  are  often  distinguished 
by  some  term  denoting  the  manner  of  their  death  ;  thus, 
the  "  Toddy  Ghost,"  the  ghost  of  a  man  who  was  killed 
by  falling  from  a  toddy  (palm)  tree  ;  the  "Tiger  Ghost." 
the  ghost  of  a  man  who  was  killed  by  a  tiger  ;  the  "  Light- 
ning Ghost,"  the  ghost  of  a  man  who  was  killed  by  light- 
ning ;  the  "  Snake  Ghost,"  and  so  on.  The  ghosts  of 
women  who  die  during  pregnancy  or  in  childbirth  are  sup- 
posed to  be  specially  powerful  and  vindictive.  Most  of 
the  deceased  persons  whose  spirits  are  now  worshiped  were 
the  ancestors  of  some  of  the  aborigines  ;  and,  as  General 
Cunningham,  the  head  of  the  archaeological  survey  of 
India,  says,  their  worship  is  generally  local,  and  confined 
to  the  limits  occupied  by  the  respective  tribes  to  which 
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they  belonged.  The  ceremonies  observed  in  propitiating 
the  ghost  consist  mainly  of  the  offerings  of  goats,  fowls, 
or  pigs,  as  well  as  flowers  and  fruits,  of  the  recitation  of 
prayers,  and  of  the  singing  of  certain  mantras,  or  charms, 
the  last  being  the  most  important  of  all.  These  charms, 
which  are  always  sung  by  men  at  the  different  shrines,  are 
of  two  different  kinds :  "  the  Sahara  charms "  (Sahara 
being  the  name  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes)  and  the 
"  mystical  incantations."  The  former  are  addressed  to  the 
deified  ghosts  of  the  dead,  the  performances  being  gener- 
ally carried  out  in  the  country,  or  the  place  where  the 
corpse  was  burned  ;  and  the  latter  are  used  to  compel 
spirits  to  appear  and  receive  the  orders  of  the  performer. 
The  Architect  and  the  Devil— Cornhill  Afagatine 

All  over  the  north  of  Europe  the  greatest  aversion  is  felt 
to  be  the  first  to  enter  a  new  building  or  go  over  a  newly- 
built  bridge.  If  to  do  this  is  not  thought  everywhere  and 
in  all  cases  to  entail  death,  it  is  considered  supremely 
unlucky.  Several  German  legends  arc  connected  with  this 
superstition.  The  reader,  if  he  has  been  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
has  doubtless  had  the  rift  in  the  great  door  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  has  been  told  how  it  came  there.  The  devil  and 
the  architect  made  a  compact  that  the  first  should  supply 
the  plans  and  the  second  gain  the  kudos  ;  and  the  devil's 
pay  was  to  be  the  first  who  crossed  the  threshold  when  the 
church  was  built.  When  the  building  was  nearly  complete 
the  architect's  conscience  smote  him,  and  he  confessed  the 
compact  to  the  bishop.  "  We'll  do  him,"  said  the  prelate; 
that  is  to  say,  he  said  something  to  this  effect  in  terms 
more  appropriate  to  the  century  in  which  he  lived  and  to 
bis  high  ecclesiastical  office.  When  the  procession  formed 
to  enter  the  structure  for  the  consecration  the  devil  lurked 
in  ambush  behind  a  pillar,  and  fixed  his  wicked  eye  on  a 
fine  fat  and  succulent  little  chorister  as  his  destined  prey. 
But,  alas  !  for  his  hopes !  this  fat  little  boy  had  been  given 
his  instructions,  and,  as  he  neared  the  great  door,  loosed 
the  chain  of  a  wolf  and  sent  it  through.  The  Evil  One 
uttered  a  howl  of  rage,  snatched  up  the  wolf,  and  rushed 
away,  giving  the  oak  door  a  kick  that  split  it  as  he  passed. 
A  Strange  Religious  Sect— The  London  Chronicle 

Some  time  ago  I  drew  attention  to  a  very  remarkable 
phase  of  religious  fanaticism  in  the  little  village  of  Tolox, 
in  the  province  of  Malaga,  which  led  to  a  State  prosecu- 
tion. The  devotees  of  the  religion,  I  may  call  to  mind, 
were  led  to  believe  by  their  leader,  a  woman,  who  declared 
herself  a  prophetess,  that  the  highest  form  of  religion  was 
to  conduct  the  mundane  affairs  of  this  life  in  the  simple 
garb  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall.  This  was  bad 
enough,  and  led,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  intervention  of  the 
crown,  but  it  was  not  their  only  divergence  from  the  ways 
of  ordinary  mortals,  another  portion  of  their  doctrine 
being  to  inflict  upon  themselves  wounds  in  the  hands, 
breast  and  feet,  such  as  are  shown  in  representations  of 
the  Crucifixion.  They  also  burnt  all  their  worldly  posses- 
sions, in  the  belief  that  a  higher  power  would  provide  them 
with  food.  Their  behavior  was  such,  that  the  govern- 
ment felt  called  upon  to  interfere,  and  a  number  of  leaders 
of  this  strange  sect  were  put  upon  their  triaL  Already  the 
most  extraordinary  revelations  have  been  made,  apart 
from  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  manifestations  which 
these  misguided  people  declare  have  been  made  to  them. 
The  most  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  trial 
has  been  the  experiments  in  hypnotism  which  have  been 
made  on  the  defendants  by  medical  specialists  —  this 
being  the  first  time  hypnotism  has  been  resorted  to  in 
Spain  in  the  interests  of  justice.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
defendants  proved  to  be  "  good  "  subjects.  Many  of  the 
experiments  tried  by  the  doctors  were  of  the  most  extraor- 


dinary character.  One  of  the  accused,  for  instance,  when 
in  a  state  of  hypnotism,  on  being  ordered  to  perspire, 
broke  out  almost  instantly  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration, 
while  another,  who  was  ordered  to  ascend  a  very  high 
mountain,  being  the  while  in  an  ordinary  room,  behaved  as 
if  he  were  actually  climbing,  his  breathing  becoming  dif- 
ficult and  his  heart  beating  violently.  When  this  man  was 
told  that  he  had  reached  the  summit  and  might  rest  there 
awhile,  the  symptoms  of  exhaustion  gradually  disappeared. 
Curious  Beliefs  About  Rainbows — Chicago  Herald 

The  rainbow  is  frequently  credited  with  great  power 
for  good  or  evil.  It  is  a  widespread  belief  that  it  hides 
great  riches,  or  brings  fortune  or  good  luck  with  it  In 
Suabia  it  is  said  to  rest  on  bowls  of  gold ;  in  Hungary, 
that  cups  of  silver  will  be  found  where  it  touches  the 
earth  or  water,  and  the  finder  will  divine  the  future.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  a  shoe  cast  over  it  will  fall  on  the 
other  side  filled  with  gold,  as  it  is  believed  in  Berne  and 
among  Suabian  peasants.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  it  over. 
In  Carinthia  it  is  a  hat.  Czech  tradition  says  that  if  iron 
or  other  base  metal  be  cast  into  the  rainbow  it  will  turn 
to  gold,  and  similar  things  arc  recorded  of  it  in  the 
Tyrol.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  a  golden  key,  or  a 
treasure,  is  said  to  be  found  where  the  bow  touches  the 
earth;  in  Portugal,  a  silver  hen  ;  and  in  modern  Greece,  a 
curious  Byzantine  coin,  called  a  Constantine  coin.  Any 
one  finding  this  will  be  endowed  with  marvelous  power. 
In  Norway  it  is  said  that  a  cup  and  spoon,  with  a  kind 
of  gruel,  will  be  found  where  the  bow  rests.  It  is  also 
believed  to  bestow  health.  Among  the  Letts,  if  you  can 
reach  the  bow  and  touch  it,  you  will  have  the  healing 
power.  The  water  found  beneath  the  arch  will,  it  is 
believed,  cure  those  afflicted  with  demoniacy.  Old 
women  keep  this  water  in  trenches  dug  in  the  ground 
or  in  a  hollow  tree,  but  not  in  the  house,  where  it  will 
lose  its  force  or  bring  some  disaster  to  the  household. 
It  is  also  said  that  flocks  should  not  be  pastured  where 
the  bow  rests,  or  they  will  fall  sick.  German  peasants 
say  the  touch  of  the  bow  will  render  plants  odorant. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  departments  of  France,  the 
rainbow  is  said  to  injure  plants  on  which  it  rests,  to  dry 
up  vines  and  to  ruin  the  harvest.  In  Bohemia,  also,  it 
withers  up  the  herbage,  say  the  peasants.  In  the  Ukraine 
you  must  not  put  out  your  tongue  at  the  rainbow,  or  it  will 
dry  up.  In  Hungary  there  is  a  Vila  or  fairy  sitting  on  the 
water  where  the  rainbow  touches  it,  and  whomsoever  she 
sees  first  will  die.  Esthonians  say  the  bow  is  but  the 
scythe  used  by  the  thunder  to  chase  wicked  souls.  In 
Austro-Hungary  the  sick  arc  not  allowed  to  lie  stretched 
at  full  length  when  the  first  bow  of  spring  appears,  for  it 
is  thought  they  would  die  if  permitted  to  do  so.  Many 
ordinary  tasks  must  not  then  be  performed  for  fear  of  evil. 
The  Negro  Fortune-Teller— Philadelphia  Mews 

I  had  but  to  cross  her  palm  with  silver  and  she  was 
ready  to  tell  my  past,  present  and  future.  Being  reason- 
ably familiar  with  my  past  and  present  and  not  especially 
anxious  to  fathom  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  future,  I  per- 
suaded her  to  talk  on  other  than  my  personal  matters, 
revealing  to  me  many  of  the  strange  superstitions  and 
beliefs  of  her  race.  In  making  a  journey,  she  said,  the 
foot  of  a  rabbit  kept  in  the  vest  pocket  or  worn  as  a  charm 
about  the  neck  will  ward  off  evil  and  endow  with  Samsonic 
strength  the  wearer.  The  paw  of  a  coal  black  cat,  she 
assured  me,  would  protect  the  wearer  against  the  bite  of 
any  canine  irrespective  of  its  condition  or  the  appearance 
of  the  person.  When  a  frightened  bird,  strayed  from  its 
forest  home,  comes  fluttering  about  your  dwelling  and 
attempts  to  obtain  an  entrance,  close  your  windows,  for  if 
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it  succeeds  in  getting  within  your  walls  a  death  will  occur 
in  your  household  shortly.  Another  death  warning  is  to 
hear  the  lowing  of  cows  late  in  the  night.  The  harmless 
noisy  little  screech  owl's  quivering,  harrowing  cry  is  con- 
sidered by  the  negro  to  be  a  harbinger  of  death.  If  the 
bird  obtains  an  entrance  into  his  house,  he  will  at  once 
attempt  to  undo  the  spell  the  bird  has  cast  upon  him  or 
his  family,  Placing  the  shovel  in  the  fire  and  allowing  it 
to  become  red  hot,  sprinkling  salt  upon  the  blazing  coals, 
turning  his  shoes  with  their  soles  against  the  wall,  are  but 
a  few  of  his  numerous  methods  for  accomplishing  this. 
Tie  Wonders  of  Dreams— Baltimore  Sunday  News 
It  is  often  urged  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  dreams 
from  the  fac"t  that,  although  now  and  then  one  may  prove 
prophetic,  in  myriads  of  instances  they  fail.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  find  only  a  single  coincidence— or,  indeed,  two  or 
three,  or  even  half  a  dozen — there  might  be  sound  reason 
in  such  an  argument ;  but  the  truth  is  there  are  thousands 
of  cases  of  well  authenticated  dreams  that  are  known  to 
have  come  out  truth,  or  to  have  been  precursors  and  signs 
of  future  events.  Many  books  have  been  written  on  the 
science  of  interpreting  dreams,  chiefly  by  the  ancients,  some 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  at  least  one  in  our  time.  The  lat- 
ter is  by  Mr.  Frank  Scafield,  and  is  worth  looking  into. 
The  interpretations  seem  very  absurd,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  connection  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances between  the  vision  and  the  circumstance  it  is  sup- 
posed to  prefigure.  With  respect  to  some,  however,  the 
association  is  clearer.  Thus  we  are  told,  and  it  is  commonly 
accepted,  that  to  dream  of  a  horse — a  white  horse,  accord- 
ing to  certain  authorities,  bay,  according  to  others,  is  a  sign 
of  speedy  news.  Here,  of  course,  the  affinity  is  clear 
enough.  To  dream  of  catching  fish  is  an  indication  that 
money  is  coming,  also  self-evident,  as  the  scales  of  fish 
suggest  silver,  and  the  capture  of  fish  is  something  naturally 
associated  with  luck.  Not  so  satisfactory  is  the  doctrine 
that  a  funeral  pre-shadows  a  wedding,  and  a  wedding  a 
funeral.  The  rule  of  contraries  is,  however,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  one  of  the  strongest  foundations  of  the 
whole  mystic  art.  Thus,  one  of  the  best  possible  dreams  is 
that  of  being  hanged,  while  to  be  crowned  a  king  is  held  to 
be  a  sure  token  of  ruin.  If  there  be  any  basis  for  a  belief 
in  dreams  at  all  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  there  can 
be  formed  any  system  of  interpretation  that  will  apply  gen- 
erally. When  certain  occurrences  or  appearances  take  place 
in  sleep,  which  seems,  from  repeated  coincidence,  to  have 
a  prophetic  significance,  the  mass  of  evidence  in  the  litera- 
ture upon  this  subject  rather  demonstrates  that  the  elucida- 
tion is  of  a  special  character  and  applies  only  to  the  one 
individual.  Charlotte  Bronte",  for  instance,  never  dreamed 
of  an  infant  that  something  unfortunate  did  not  follow.  The 
present  writer  has  for  many  years  had  a  special  dream  in 
the  form  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  marching  by,  and  it  has 
seldom  failed  to  be  the  apparent  augury  of  something 
agreeable.  Of  dreams  which  turned  out  exactly  true  there 
are  many  authentic  stories.  Alexander's  death  was  fore- 
told in  a  dream  of  Endcmius,  and  the  dream  of  Calphumia 
in  which  she  saw  Caesar  killed  is  historic.  Marius  and  Sylla 
were  both  similarly  warned,  and  Cyrus,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  of  the  very  hour.  The  vision  of  Socrates  was  very 
strange — a  white  lady  came  to  him  and  quoted  a  certain  line 
of  Homer  in  the  ninth  book.  There  are  modern  instances 
even  more  extraordinary.  Archbishop  Laud  dreamed  that 
in  the  moment  of  his  greatest  glory  he  should  sink  to  per- 
dition. The  grandfather  of  the  poet  Goethe  was  confident 
that  the  latter  would  be  elected  councilor  of  Frankfort 
because  he  saw  in  sleep  the  person  who  had  formerly  filled 
the  scat  and  died  in  it  appear  and  offer  the  vacant  place  to 


Goethe.  Goethe  proved  successful.  The  mother  of  Car- 
dinal Bembo  dreamed  she  saw  Giusto  wound  him  in  the 
hand.  Later  on  they  had  an  altercation,  and  that  event 
took  place.  Of  all  the  stories  of  dreams  none  arc  more 
extraordinary  than  those  relating  to  the  death  of  Villiers, 
the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  later  of  the  wicked  Lord 
Lyttleton.  The  Countess  of  Denbigh,  sister  of  the  Duke, 
dreamed  that  she  was  riding  with  him  in  a  coach  when  the 
people  gave  a  loud  cry  and  she  was  told  it  was  a  shout  of 
joy  at  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  Duke.  She  had  scarcely 
related  this  dream  when  the  Bishop  of  Ely  came  to  tell 
her  that  her  brother  had  been  assassinated.  Parker,  an 
officer  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  king,  had  been  an  old 
favorite  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  the  father  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  One  night,  while  Parker  was  asleep  in 
Windsor  Castle,  he  saw  the  figure  of  Sir  George  enter 
and  approach  his  bedside.  The  old  man  entreated  him 
to  warn  the  Duke  of  the  danger  of  following  the  coun- 
sels of  certain  persons  and  of  inspiring  the  enmity  of  the 
people.  This  vision  was  repeated  three  times,  and  on 
the  last  visit  the  specter  drew  a  dagger  from  beneath 
the  folds  of  his  gown,  and  said  :  "  This  will  end  my 
son,  and  do  you,  Parker,  also  prepare  for  death. "  The 
dream  was  narrated  to  both  the  Duke  and  his  mother,  and 
when  they  parted  for  the  last  time  at  Whitehall,  after  he 
had  been  out  upon  a  day's  hunting,  the  lady  sank  down  in 
an  agony  of  tears.  The  prophecy  was  terribly  fulfilled. 
Superstitions  of  the  Arabs  of  Algiers— Harper' s  Montkly 
Next  to  a  commercial  grandee  you  will  find  a  patriarch 
versed  in  the  Koran,  and  possessing  the  power  of  writing 
extracts  from  the  Book  of  the  Prophet,  and  through  them 
and  his  own  venerated  mediation  of  insuring  the  individ- 
ual— made  happy  possessor  of  the  valuable  document  by 
paying  a  few  sous— against  disease,  bad  luck,  the  evil  eye 
and  innumerable  misfortunes.  A  charming  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  near  whose  sanctified  abode  I  made  several 
studies,  and  took  refuge  when  it  rained,  seemed  to  have 
an  extensive  practice  in  writing  these  charms  on  eggs,  per- 
haps three  times  a  week,  at  one  sou  each.  These  charms 
are  more  frequently  written  on  paper,  to  be  folded  and  in- 
closed in  amulets,  which  are  generally  square  or  triangular 
in  shape,  and  made  of  silk,  leather,  and  tin.  As  they  be- 
lieve in  the  efficiency  of  these  scraps  of  paper,  so  are  they 
superstitious  about  paper  generally  ;  they  object,  for  in- 
stance, to  going  before  French  authorities  to  settle  their 
grievances  against  each  other,  preferring  verbal  discussions 
of  their  caw  >n--;  -.•#*>-  >»  s>i  tv  i'\c  cpjM,J">t  they  fear  that  all 
sorts  of  harmful  words  may  h**wri*<m  besides  the  name  of 
God— and  subsequently  used  to  their  condemnation.  Chil- 
dren wear  them  around  the  neck  or  tied  to  their  cap ;  men 
and  women  wear  them  on  their  person,  sometimes  above  the 
elbow,  and  in  their  garments  ;  horses  have  them  attached 
to  the  band  passing  across  their  chest  to  protect  them  from 
the  evil  eye.  Those  worn  by  the  women  of  the  higher 
and  wealthier  classes  are  inclosed  in  richly  engraved  cases 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  suspended  to  chains  slung  over  the 
shoulder  and  passing  around  the  waist.  They  add  greatly 
to  the  richness  of  their  costume,  and  form  part  of  their 
wealth.  "  Tell  me,  Baia,  what  do  you  do  when  you  fall 
ill  ?  I  suppose  you  call  in  a  doctor  ?  "  "  Oh,  no  ;  the 
men  may  do  so  when  they  are  sick,  for  our  Arab  doctors 
are  far  superior  to  the  French  ;  but  we  women  go  to  the 
marabout ;  he  writes  a  few  words  from  certain  chapters  in 
the  Koran,  such  as  these,  'God  is  the  best  protector,' 
4  He  is  the  most  merciful  of  those  who  show  mercy, '  or, 
'  A  guard  against  every  rebellious  devil,'  etc  This  paper 
we  chew  and  swallow,  and  with  a  little  water  which  he 
gives  us  from  the  sacred  well,  in  a  few  days  we  recover." 
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FOLLOWING  THE  SEA— A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE* 


At  the  time  of  "  the  great  earthquake  of  '68,"  I  was  at 
Africa,  Peru.  I  have  not  a  map  by  me,  and  am  not  certain 
that  Africa  is  not  in  Chili,  but  it  can't  make  much  differ- 
ence ;  there  was  an  earthquake  all  along  there. 

Sam  Baxter  was  with  me  ;  I  think  we  had  gone  to  make 
a  railway,  or  something.  On  the  morning  of  the  "  quake  " 
Sam  and  I  had  gone  down  to  the  beach  to  bathe.  We  bad 
shed  our  boots  and  begun  to  moult,  when  there  was  a 
slight  tremor  of  the  earth,  as  if  the  elephant  who  supports 
it  was  pushing  upward,  or  lying  down  and  getting  up  again. 
Next  the  surges,  which  were  flattening  themselves  upon 
the  sand  and  dragging  away  such  small  trifles  as  they 
could  lay  hold  of,  began  racing  out  seaward,  as  if  they  had 
received  a  telegraphic  dispatch  that  somebody  was  not 
expected  to  live. 

When  the  sea  had  receded  entirely  out  of  sight,  we 
started  after  it ;  for,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  had  come 
to  bathe  ;  and  bathing  without  some  kind  of  water  is  not 
refreshing  in  a  hot  climate.  For  the  first  four  or  five  miles 
the  walking  was  very  difficult  The  ground  was  soft,  there 
were  tangled  forests  of  seaweed,  old  rotting  ships,  rusty 
anchors,  human  skeletons,  and  a  multitude  of  things  to  im- 
pede the  pedestrian.  The  floundering  sharks  bit  our  legs 
as  we  toiled  past  them,  and  we  were  constantly  slipping 
down  on  the  flat  fish  strewn  about  like  orange-peel  on  a 
sidewalk.  Sam,  too,  had  stuffed  his  shirt  front  with  such 
a  weight  of  Spanish  doubloons  from  the  wreck  of  an  old 
galleon,  that  I  had  to  help  him  across  all  the  worst  places. 
It  was  very  dispiriting. 

Presently,  away  on  the  western  horizon,  I  saw  the  sea 
coming  back.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that  I  did  not  wish 
it  to  come  back.  A  tidal  wave  is  nearly  always  wet,  and  I 
was  now  a  good  way  from  home. 

The  same  was  true  of  Sam,  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
think  of  it  in  that  way.  He  stood  quite  still  a  moment 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  advancing  line  of  water  ;  then 
turned  to  mc,  saying  very  earnestly  : 

"  Tell  you  what,  William  ;  I  never  wanted  a  ship  so  bad 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  !  I  would  give  more  for  a 
ship  ! — more  than  for  all  the  railways  and  turnpikes  you 
could  scare  up  !  I'd  give  more  than  a  hundred,  thousand, 
million  dollars!  I  would— I'd  give  all  I'm  worth  for— 
just— one— little— ship  !  " 

To  show  how  rightly  he  could  part  with  his  wealth,  he 
lifted  his  shirt  out  of  his  trousers,  unbosoming  himself  of 
his  doubloons,  which  tumbled  about  in,  a  golden  storm. 

By  this  time  the  tidal  wave  was  close  upon  us.  Call 
that  a  wave  t  It  was  one  solid  green  wall  of  water,  higher 
than  Niagara  Falls,  stretching  as  far  as  we  could  see  to 
right  and  left,  without  a  break  in  its  towering  front !  It 
was  by  no  means  clear  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  moving 
wall  showed  no  projections  by  means  of  which  the  most 
daring  climber  could  hope  to  reach  the  top.  There 
no  ivy  ;  there  were  no  window-ledges.  Stay  .*  there 
the  lightning  rod  !  No,  there  wasn't  any  lightning  rod. 
Of  course,  not ! 

Looking  despairingly  upward,  I  made  a  tolerably  good 
beginning  at  thinking  of  all  the  mean  actions  I  had  wrought 
in  the  flesh,  when  I  saw  projecting  beyond  the  crest  of  the 
wave  a  ship's  bowsprit,  with  a  man  sitting  on  it,  reading  a 
newspaper  !    Thank  fortune,  we  were  saved  ! 

Falling  upon  our  knees  with  tearful  gratitude,  we  got  up 
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again  and  ran — ran  as  fast  as  we  could,  I  suspect ;  for  now 
the  whole  fore-part  of  the  ship  bulged  through  the  water 
directly  above  our  heads,  and  might  lose  its  balance  any 
moment.    If  we  had  only  brought  along  our  umbrellas ! 

I  shouted  to  the  man  on  the  bowsprit  to  drop  us  a  line. 
He  merely  replied  that  his  correspondence  was  already  very 
onerous,  and  he  hadn't  any  pen  and  ink.  Then  I  told  him 
I  wanted  to  get  aboard.  He  said  I  would  find  one  on  the 
beach,  about  three  leagues  to  the  south'ard,  where  the 
Nancy  Tucker  went  ashore.  At  these  replies  I  was 
disheartened.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  man  withheld 
assistance,  as  that  he  made  puns.  Remember  we  were  run- 
ning like  the  very  devil  all  this  time.  Presently,  however, 
he  folded  his  newspaper,  put  it  carefully  away  in  his  pocket, 
went  and  got  a  line,  and  let  it  down  to  us  just  as  we  were 
about  to  give  up  the  race.  Sam  made  a  lunge  at  it,  and 
got  it  I  laid  hold  of  his  legs,  the  end  of  the  rope  was 
passed  about  the  capstan,  and  as  soon  as  the  men  on  board 
had  had  a  little  grog,  we  were  hauled  up.  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  was  no  fine  experience  to  go  up  in  that  way, 
close  to  the  smooth  vertical  front  of  water,  with  the  whales 
tumbling  out  all  round  and  above  us,  and  the  sword-fishes 
nosing  us  pointedly  with  vulgar  curiosity. 

We  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  deck,  and  got  Sam  disen- 
gaged, than  the  purser  stepped  up  with  book  and  pencil. 

"  Tickets,  gentlemen." 

We  told  him  we  hadn't  any  tickets,  and  he  ordered  us 
to  be  set  ashore  in  a  boat.  It  was  represented  to  him  that 
this  was  quite  impossible  under  the  circumstances ;  but  he 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  circumstances. 
Nothing  would  move  him  till  the  captain,  who  was  really  a 
kind-hearted  man,  came  on  deck  and  knocked  him  down. 

We  were  now  stripped  of  our  clothing,  chafed  all  over 
with  stiff  brushes,  rolled  on  our  stomachs,  wrapped  in  flan- 
nels, laid  before  a  hot  stove  in  the  saloon,  and  strangled 
with  scalding  brandy.  We  had  not  been  wet,  nor  had  we 
swallowed  any  sea  water,  but  the  surgeon  said  this  was  the 
proper  treatment  I  suspect,  poor  man,  he  did  not  often 
get  the  opportunity  to  resuscitate  anybody  ;  in  fact,  he 
admitted  he  had  not  had  any  such  case  as  ours  for  years. 
It  is  uncertain  what  he  might  have  done  to  us  if  the  ten- 
der-hearted captain  had  not  thrashed  him  into  his  cabin, 
and  told  us  to  go  on  deck. 

By  this  time  the  ship  was  passing  above  the  town  of 
Africa,  and  we  were  about  to  go  astern  and  fish  a  little, 
when  she  grounded  on  a  hill-top.  The  captain  hove  out 
all  the  anchors  he  had  about  him ;  and  when  the  water 
went  swirling  back  to  its  legal  level,  taking  the  town  along 
for  company,  there  we  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  charming 
agricultural  country,  but  some  distance  from  any  port. 

At  sunrise  next  morning  we  were  all  on  deck.  Sam 
sauntered  aft  to  the  binnacle,  cast  his  eye  carelessly  upon 
the  compass,  and  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  astonishment. 

"  Tell  you,  captain,"  he  called  out,  "  this  has  been  a  direr 
convulsion  of  nature  than  you  have  any  idea.  F.verythin's 
been  screwed  right  round.    Needle  points  due  south  ! " 

"  Why,  you  cussed  lubber  !  "  growled  the  skipper,  mov- 
ing up  and  taking  a  look,  "  it  p'ints  d'rectly  to  labbard,  an* 
there's  the  sun,  dead  ahead  !  " 

Sam  confronted  him  with  a  ga2e  of  ineffable  contemp. 

"  Now,  who  said  it  wasn't  dead  ahead  ?— tell  me  that. 
Shows  how  much  you  know  about  earthquakes.  'Course,  I 
didn't  mean  just  this  continent,  nor  just  this  earth.  I  tell 
you,  the  whole  thing's  turned  !  " 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— VICTUALS  AND  DRINK 


Chines*  Restaurants— Wang  Chin  Foo — The  Cosmopolitan 
There  are  eight  thriving  Chinese  restaurants  which  can 
prepare  a  Chinese  dinner  in  New  York,  almost  with  the 
same  skill  as  at  the  famous  "  Dan  Quay  Cha  Yuen  "  (Del- 
monico's)  of  Shanghai  or  Canton.  These  places  are  most 
thronged  on  Sunday,  when  the  Chinese  laundrymen  of  New 
York  and  neighboring  cities  come  in  for  a  general  good 
time.  Unlike  Americans,  the  Chinese  do  not  generally  pay 
by  the  dishes  ordered,  but  by  the  tables  or  spreads,  called 
by  the  Chinese  "Gzuh."  A  first-class  spread  includes 
about  forty  courses,  and  it  takes  two  days  to  finish  the 
feast.  It  cost  $50.  A  second-class  spread,  with  twenty- 
eight  courses,  costs  $40.  A  third-class  spread,  with  eigh- 
teen courses,  costs  $2$.  The  cheapest  spread  contains 
eight  courses  for  $8.  This  is  the  lowest  price  for  which  a 
man  can  order  a  formal  dinner  in  a  first-class  Chinese 
restaurant.  But  then  the  spread  is  made  for  any  number 
of  people  within  twelve.  If  a  man  simply  wants  to  eat 
a  short  meal,  for  himself  and  a  friend  or  two,  he  can  get 
ready-made  dishes  of  fish,  chicken,  duck,  pigs'  feet,  rice, 
tea,  etc,  cheaper  than  in  any  other  restaurant,  besides  many 
dishes,  peculiar  to  Chinatown.  The  prices  run  from  5  cents 
to  25  cents.  The  foods  are  all  chopped  in  small  pieces, 
rendering  knives  and  forks  unnecessary.  The  Chinese 
table  implements  are  chopsticks,  of  ivory  or  bone,  a  tiny 
little  teacup  and  a  porcelain  spoon.  A  staple  dish  for  the 
Chinese  gourmand  is  chow  chop  svey,  a  mixture  of  chickens' 
livers  and  gizzards,  fungi,  bamboo  buds,  pigs'  tripe,  and 
bean  sprouts  stewed  with  spices.    The  gravy  of  this  is 

poured  into  the  bowl  of  rice  with  some  (the  prototype 

of  Worcestershire  sauce),  making  a  delicious  seasoning  to 
the  favorite  gTain.  The  tea  is  made  by  pouring  hot  water 
over  the  fresh  Oolong  in  a  cup,  and  covering  it  with  a 
small  saucer  to  draw.  Then  pushing  back  the  saucer  a 
little,  you  pour  off  the  fluid  into  a  smaller  cup,  and  add 
more  hot  water  to  the  grounds  again.  This  may  be  repeated 
five  or  six  times,  and  the  last  cup  will  be  nearly  as  strong 
as  the  first.  The  Chinaman  always  takes  spirits  with  his 
meals,  pouring  the  rice  whiskey  into  a  tiny  cup  from  a 
pewter  pot.  But  he  always  drinks  moderately,  and  never 
apart  from  his  meals.  For  this  reason  drunken  Chinamen 
arc  very  rarely  seen.  When  a  parry  of  Chinamen  sit  around 
a  table,  one  dish  of  each  kind  of  food  is  served,  and  all 
pick  from  the  same  dish  with  the  chopsticks.  When  there 
are  several  courses,  the  earlier  dishes  arc  never  removed, 
and  by  the  time  a  good  dinner  has  been  served  the  table  is 
literally  buried  with  dishes.  The  stoves,  if  they  can  be 
called  such,  are  curiosities  in  themselves.  They  are  long 
ranges  built  of  low,  broad  bricks.  In  the  top  arc  great 
pits,  into  which  are  firmly  built  iron  gridirons  imported 
from  China  for  frying,  boiling  or  steaming  purposes.  Two 
of  the  brick  ranges  have  only  open  pits,  and  there  are 
places  where  the  whole  hogs  are  occasionally  hung  upon 
iron  bars  and  roasted.  They  provide  very  quick  and  sure 
facilities  for  turning  out  a  large  roast  of  any  kind  in  beauti- 
fully brown  and  crisp  style.  Coal  is  never  used  in  these 
Chinese  kitchens ;  only  hay  and  hickory  wood.  At  least 
five  hundred  Americans  take  their  meals  regularly  in 
Chinese  restaurants  in  orthodox  Chinese  fashion  with  chop- 
sticks. This  may  be  partly  because  Chinese  diet  is  skill- 
fully prepared,  so  that  certain  dishes  work  certain  medi- 
cinal results.  The  hygienic  functions  of  cooking  elevate 
the  kitchen  director  in  China  to  high  social  status.  Many 
of  these  Americans  have  acquired  Chinese  gastronomical 


tastes,  and  order  dishes  like  mandarins ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
keepers  do  not  cater  to  any  other  trade  than  Chinese. 
Sleeping  After  Meals— Westminster  Review 
There  is  a  widespread  superstition,  cherished  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  that  to  sleep  immediately 
after  they  have  taken  food  is  to  endanger  health,  to  favor 
the  onset  of  apoplexy,  etc. — a  superstition  based  on  the 
assumption  that  during  sleep  the  brain  is  normally  con- 
gested. There  is,  no  doubt,  such  a  thing  as  congestive 
sleep,  but  during  normal  sleep  the  brain  is  anaemic.  When 
a  person  has  taken  a  fairly  abundant  lunch  or  dinner  the 
stomach  demands  a  special  influx  of  blood  wherewith  to 
accomplish  its  work  of  digestion ;  no  organ  can  more 
easily  comply  with  that  demand  than  the  brain,  which, 
when  in  full  activity,  is  suffused  with  a  maximum  amount 
of  the  vital  fluid.  But  a  derivation  of  blood  from  the  brain 
to  the  stomach  can  only  take  place,  except  in  exception- 
ally full-blooded  and  vigorous  persons,  on  the  condition 
that  the  cerebral  functions  be  meanwhile  partially  or  wholly 
suspended.  Hence  many  people  after  taking  dinner  feel 
indisposed  for  mental  action,  and  not  a  few  long  for  sleep. 
The  already  partially  anaemic  brain  would  fain  yield  up 
to  the  stomach  a  still  further  supply  of  blood  and  yield 
itself  up  to  refreshing  sleep.  Doing  so  it  gains  new 
strength ;  meanwhile  digestion  proceeds  energetically ; 
and,  soon,  body  and  mind  are  again  equipped  to  continue 
in  full  force  the  battle  of  life.  But  superstition,  the  child 
of  ignorance,  intervenes,  declares  that  sleep  during  diges- 
tion is  dangerous,  admonishes  the  would-be  sleepers  to 
struggle  against  their  perilous  inclination,  and  though  tell- 
ing them  that  after  dinner  they  may  sit  awhile,  assures  them 
of  the  adage,  "after  supper  walk  a  mile."  The  millions 
of  its  victims  continue,  therefore,  the  strife  to  which  it  con- 
demns them,  and  ignore  the  suggestions  offered  to  them 
by  the  lower  animals,  who  have  always  practiced  the  les- 
sons of  sound  physiology  by  sleeping  after  feeding  when- 
ever they  are  allowed  to  do  so.  Hence  the  human  brain 
and  human  stomach  of  such  victims  contend  with  each 
other  during  the  digestive  process  ;  the  brain,  impelled  by 
superstition,  strives  to  work  and  demands  blood  to  work 
with,  while  the  stomach,  stimulated  by  its  contents,  strives 
to  carry  on  its  man-clous  chemistry,  and  demands  an  am- 
ple supply  of  blood  for  the  purpose.  The  result  of  the 
struggle  is  that  neither  is  able  to  do  its  work  well ;  the 
brain  is  enfeebled  by  being  denied  its  natural  rest  during 
the  digestive  process,  and  the  healthy  function  of  the 
stomach  speedily  and  surely  degenerates  into  dyspepsia. 
The  Meaning  of  Macaroni — The  Golden  Argosy 
The  well-known  childish  tradition  that, 
"  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

Riding  on  •  pony- 
Stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

And  called  it  Macaroni." 

is  not  so  absurd,  after  all,  in  the  light  of  recent  discovery. 
Macaroni  is  a  favorite  dish  with  many  people,  and  its  man- 
ufacture an  important  industry  in  many  Italian  and  French 
cities.  It  is  a  wheaten  paste,  prepared  in  the  form  of  hol- 
low tubes  of  different  diameters,  and  is  served  at  dinners  in 
various  styles,  for  entrees  or  desserts.  It  is  said  to  have 
had  its  birth  and  christening  in  Sicily  in  this  way :  Once 
upon  a  time  a  wealthy  noble  of  Palermo  owned  a  cook  not 
only  accomplished  beyond  compare  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  but  gifted  by  nature  with  an  inventive  genius. 
One  day,  in  a  rapture  of  culinary  composition,  this  great 
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artist  devised  the  farinaceous  tubes  which  all  love  so  well, 
and  the  succulent  accessories  of  rich  sauce  and  grated  par- 
mesan,  familiar  to  those  who  have  partaken  of  "  macaroni 
alsogo"  in  South  Italy.  Having  filled  a  mighty  china 
bowl  with  this  delicious  compound,  he  set  it  before  his  lord 
— a  gourmand  of  the  first  water — and  stood  by,  in  deferen- 
tial attitude,  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  experiment  The 
first  mouthful  elicited  the  ejaculation  "  Cari ! "  idiomatic- 
ally equivalent  to  "  excellent "  in  English,  from  the  illus- 
trious epicure.  After  swallowing  a  second  modicum  he 
exclaimed  "  Ma  cari,"  or,  "  Excellent  indeed. "  Presently, 
as  the  flavor  of  the  toothsome  mess  grew  upon  him,  his  en- 
thusiasm rose  to  even  higher  flights,  and  he  cried  out,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  joyful  emotion,  "  Ma,  caroni ! — In- 
deed, most  supremely,  sublimely,  superlatively  excellent !  " 
In  paying  this  verbal  tribute  to  the  merits  of  his  cook's 
discovery  he  unwittingly  bestowed  a  name  upon  that  ad- 
mirable preparation  which  has  stuck  to  it  ever  since. 
Vegetable  Beefsteak — Tke  English  Mechanic 

This  fungus  (Festulina  hepatica),  which  resembles  a 
great  red  tongue  protruding  from  three  stems,  when  once 
known  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species.  When 
young  it  is  a  dull,  pale  purplish  red,  but  becomes  more  red 
and  passes  through  brown  to  black  as  it  decays ;  the  under 
side  is  cream  color,  with  minute  red  points  occasionally, 
becoming  yellowish  red  as  it  grows.  It  generally  confines 
itself  to  old  (and  often  prostrate)  oaks ;  but  in  Epping 
Forest  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  beech,  and  it  has  been 
observed  on  the  chestnut,  walnut,  willow  and  other  trees. 
Although  such  a  large  fungus,  frequently  weighing  from  four 
to  six  pounds,  its  growth  is  very  rapid,  soon  appearing  and 
again  disappearing,'  on  ancient  trunks  in  the  autumn. 
When  cut,  broken  or  bruised  it  distils  a  copious  red  juice 
like  beef  gravy.  "  When  grilled,"  says  Dr.  Badham,  "  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  broiled  meat ;  "  and 
Berkeley  describes  it  as  "  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever 
ate,  when  prepared  by  a  skilled  cook."  There  is  a  slight 
acid  flavor  in  the  fungus  when  cooked,  which  adds  consid- 
erable piquancy  to  the  dish  ;  it  is  extremely  tender,  suc- 
culent and  juicy,  and  resembles  tender  steak  or  tongue  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  the  juice  it  distils  being  in  taste  and 
appearance  like  gravy  from  an  excellent  broiled  rump 
steak.  Of  course  it  should  be  gathered  when  quite  young, 
fresh  and  clean,  and  at  once  prepared  for  the  table  in  the 
following  manner  :  Wash  and  dry,  cut  into  thin  slices  half 
an  inch  wide,  soak  in  scalding  water  for  five  minutes,  and 
stew  with  butter  and  herbs ;  yolk  of  egg  may  then  be  added, 
and  serve  hot,  or  simply  stew  with  a  good  steak,  adding  a 
scallion  and  parsley,  salt  and  pepper  as  seasoning. 
'  Cold  Water  Be/ore  Breakfast— Mail-Express 

A  thin,  tall  man  got  up  early  the  other  morning  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  coming  downstairs  ordered  two 
glasses  of  water  at  the  liquid  refreshment  counter.  The 
trained  bartender  smiled,  but  handed  out  two  large  glasses 
full  of  pure  cold  water.  The  man  smacked  his  lips  and 
said  it  was  a  healthy  drink  before  breakfast,  and  one  that 
he  recommended.  "You  look  thin,  sir?"  "Yes,  I  do, 
but  if  I  had  not  drunk  cold  water  before  breakfast  I  might 
have  been  in  my  grave  long  ago.  I  am  a  physician,  or 
rather  was  one  before  I  retired,  and  have  made  a  study  of 
liquids.  Water,  drunk  freely  before  meals,  has  a  very  bene- 
ficial result,  for  it  washes  away  the  mucus  secreted  during 
the  intervals  of  repose.  The  membrane  thus  cleansed  is 
in  much  better  condition  to  receive  food  and  convert  it 
into  soluble  compounds.  In  the  morning  the  accumulation 
of  mucus  is  specially  marked,  when  the  gastric  walls  are 
covered  with  a  thick,  tenacious  layer.  Now  food  entering 
the  stomach  at  this  time,  will  become  covered  with  this 


tenacious  coating,  which  for  a  time  protects  it  from  the 
action  of  gastric  ferments,  and  so  retards  digestion.  Your 
man  with  a  tubular  contracted  stomach,  with  its  puckered 
mucous  lining  and  viscid  contents,  a  normal  condition  in 
the  morning  before  breakfast,  is  not  suitable  to  receive  food. 
A  glass  of  water  washes  out  the  stomach,  gives  tone,  and 
prepares  the  alimentary  canal  for  the  rooming  meal. " 
Wholesome  Stimulants — The  Medical  Record 

Milk  heated  to  much  above  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  loses 
for  a  time  a  degree  of  its  sweetness  and  density.  No  one 
who,  fatigued  by  over-exertion  of  body  or  mind,  has  ever 
experienced  the  reviving  influence  of  a  tumbler  of  this 
beverage,  heated  as  hot  as  it  can  be  sipped,  will  willingly 
forego  a  resort  to  it  because  of  its  being  rendered  some- 
what less  acceptable  to  the  palate.  The  promptness  with 
which  its  cordial  influence  is  felt  is  indeed  surprising. 
Some  portion  of  it  seems  to  be  digested  and  appropriated  al- 
most immediately,  and  many  who  now  fancy  that  they  need 
alcoholic  stimulants  when  exhausted  by  fatigue  will  find 
in  this  simple  draught  an  equivalent  that  will  be  abundantly 
satisfying  and  far  more  enduring  in  its  effects.  "There 
is  many  an  ignorant,  over-worked  woman  who  fancies 
she  could  not  keep  up  without  her  beer ;  she  mistakes 
its  momentary  exhilaration  for  strength,  and  applies  the 
whip  instead  of  nourishment  to  her  poor,  exhausted  frame. 
Any  honest,  intelligent  physician  will  tell  her  that  there  is 
more  real  strength  and  nourishment  in  a  slice  of  bread 
than  in  a  quart  of  beer ;  but  if  she  loves  stimulants  it 
would  be  a  very  useless  piece  of  information.  It  is 
claimed  that  some  of  the  lady  clerks  in  our  own  city, 
and  those,  too,  who  are  employed  in  respectable  business 
houses,  are  in  the  habit  of  ordering  ale  or  beer  at  the  res- 
taurants. They  probably  claim  that  they  are  4  tired,'  and 
no  one  who  sees  their  faithful  devotion  to  customers  all 
day  will  doubt  their  assertions.  But  they  should  not  mis- 
take beer  for  a  blessing  or  stimulus  for  strength.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  statistics  will  prove  that  men  and 
women  who  do  not  drink  can  endure  more  hardship  and 
do  more  work  and  live  longer  than  those  less  temperate." 
A  Characteristic  Tartar  Breakfast— Blackwood's  Magazine 

I  went  into  one  of  the  stone-built  recesses,  where  several 
of  our  Tartars  were  crouching  round  a  small  grass-root  fire, 
and  was  considerably  edified  by  watching  them  cooking 
and  dispatching  their  morning  repast.  To  begin  with,  a 
very  dirty  copper  vessel  was  put  on  the  fire  and  filled  with 
some  green  weed  like  nettles,  barley,  flour  and  water. 
While  one  of  the  men  stirred  this  pottage  round  and 
round  with  a  wooden  ladle,  another  produced  some  raw 
meat— a  bit  of  the  dong  I  had  shot.  This  he  proceeded 
to  tear  up  into  small  strips  and  throw  them  on  the  fire, 
every  now  and  then  popping  a  raw  lump  into  his  mouth 
and  masticating  it  with  the  greatest  apparent  gusto.  Even 
the  bits  on  the  fire  were  quickly  disposed  of  after  being 
merely  singed.  As  soon  as  the  pottage  was  considered 
ready  it  was  ladled  out  into  little  wooden  cups,  like  the 
whisky  "  quaighs  "  of  the  Highlands,  minus  the  handles, 
which  each  man  produced  from  inside  the  breast  of  his 
dirty  woolen  coat,  and  gulped  up  from  them  with  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  noise.  After  being  replenished  again 
and  again  until  the  pot  was  emptied,  the  cups  were  care- 
fully licked  clean  and  redeposited  from  whence  they  had 
been  taken.  Another  course  of  flesh  was  about  to  be  par- 
taken of  after  the  manner  of  the  first,  but  a  regard  for  my 
own  appetite  for  breakfast  prevented  my  waiting  to  see  it 
discussed-  These  hardy  Tartars  are  quite  independent 
of  any  other  dishes  beyond  their  little  wooden  bowls.  In 
these  they  mix  their  suttoo  (meal  made  from  barley)  with 
water  and  salt,  and  make  an  expeditious  repast  of  it. 
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RANDOM  READING— THIS,  THAT  AND  THE  OTHER 


751*  Secret  of  Happiness  in  Marriage —  Tie  Boston  Courier 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  following  excellent  advice. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  and  good  sense  in 
it :  Harmony  in  the  married  state  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
arrived  at.  Nothing  can  preserve  the  affections  uninter- 
rupted but  a  firm  resolution  never  to  differ  in  will,  and  a 
determination  in  each  to  consider  the  love  of  the  other 
of  more  value  than  any  object  whatever  on  which  the 
wish  had  been  fixed.  How  light,  in  fact,  is  the  sacrifice  of 
any  other  wish  when  weighed  against  the  affections  of  one 
with  whom  we  are  to  pass  our  whole  life.  And  no  opposi- 
tion in  a  single  instance  will  hardly  in  itself  produce  aliena- 
tion, yet  every  one  has  his  pouch  into  which  all  these  little 
oppositions  are  put,  and  while  this  is  filling,  the  alienation 
is  insensibly  going  on,  and  when  filled  it  is  complete.  It 
would  puzzle  either  to  say  why,  because  no  one  difference 
of  opinion  has  been  marked  enough  to  produce  a  serious 
effect  by  itself.  But  he  or  she  finds  his  or  her  affections 
wearied  out  by  a  constant  stream  of  little  checks  and 
obstacles.  Other  sources  of  discontent,  very  common, 
indeed,  are  the  little  cross  purposes  of  husband  and  wife 
in  common  conversation  ;  a  disposition  in  either  to  criti- 
cise and  question  whatever  the  other  says ;  a  desire  always 
to  demonstrate  and  make  him  feel  himself  in  the  wrong, 
especially  in  sympathy.  Nothing  is  so  goading  on  the  part 
of  either.  Much  better,  therefore,  if  our  companion  views 
a  thing  in  a  light  different  from  what  we  do,  to  leave  him 
in  quiet  possession  of  his  view.  What  is  the  use  of  rectify- 
ing him  if  the  thing  be  unimportant  ?  and  if  important,  let 
it  pass  for  the  present,  and  wait  for  a  softer  moment  and 
more  conciliatory  occasion  of  revising  the  subject  together. 
It  is  wonderful  how  many  persons  are  rendered  unhappy 
by  inattention  to  these  simple  rules  of  prudence. 

Age  and  Occupation — The  Nineteenth  Century 
Of  the  professions,  the  church  takes  the  lead  in  health- 
iness and  longevity.  The  death-rate  of  the  clergy  is  only 
about  one-half  of  that  of  the  medical  profession,  and  is 
only  closely  approached  by  that  of  gardeners  and  farmers. 
This  applies  to  the  higher  as  well  as  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  clergy.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  from 
the  obituaries  in  the  "Annual  Register,"  and  from  other 
sources,  the  ages  at  death  of  all  the  bishops  and  deans  of 
the  Church  of  England  that  have  died  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  I  find  that  of  forty-two  bishops  and  deans 
who  died  during  this  period,  the  average  lifetime  was 
seventy-two  years  and  eight  months.  The  bishops  had 
rather  the  advantage  of  the  deans  in  one  respect,  for  the 
nineteen  bishops  who  died  during  this  period  lived  on  an 
average  seventy-six  years,  two  months,  and  fifteen  days, 
whereas  twenty-tbree  deans  only  lived  an  average  of  sixty- 
nine  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty-six  days.  But  the 
deans  had  the  advantage  of  the  bishops  in  another  respect, 
for  the  oldest  dean — Dean  Gamier  of  Winchester,  who 
died  at  ninety-eight  years  of  age — beat  the  oldest  bishop- 
Bishop  Phillpotts  of  Exeter,  who  died  at  ninety-one  years 
of  age— -by  seven  years,  and  ran  Canon  Beadon  very  close, 
who  lived  to  be  one  hundred  I  Seven  of  the  bishops  lived 
to  be  over  eighty — viz. :  Llandaff,  eighty-four  ;  Winchester, 
eighty-four  ;  Chichester,  eighty-three  ;  St.  Asaph,  eighty- 
two  ;  Salisbury,  eighty-one,  and  Chester,  eighty-one,  to- 
gether with  Bishop  Phillpotts,  ninety-one,  already  men- 
tioned;  and  seven  deans  lived  to  over  eighty — viz.: 
Exeter,  eighty-eight ;  Salisbury  (Hamilton),  eighty-seven  ; 
Gloucester,  eighty-six  ;  Dean  Close,  eighty-five  ;  Ripon 


(McNeill),  eighty-four,  and  St.  David's,  eighty, 
Dean  Gamier  at  ninety-eight,  mentioned  above.  The 
youngest  bishop  at  death  was  Dr.  Woodford,  of  Ely,  who 
died  at  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  dean  was 
the  Dean  of  Bangor,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
seven.    I  have  also  ascertained  for  purposes  of  comparison 
the  ages  at  death  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  who 
died  during  the  same  period.    Forty-nine  judges,  whose 
ages  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  died  at  the  average 
age  of  seventy-two  years,  one  month,  and  fourteen  days — 
an  average  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  bishops  and 
deans  together,  considerably  less  than  the  bishops  taken 
separately,  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  deans  taken 
alone.    The  two  oldest  judges  were  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
aged  ninety-three,  and  Dr.  Lushington,  aged  ninety.  No 
judge  rivals  Dean  Gamier's  ninety-eight  years.    The  two 
youngest  were  Thesiger,  at  forty-two,  and  Jackson,  at  forty- 
nine.    Twelve  of  the  judges  were  over  eighty — viz.: 
Brougham,  eighty-nine ;  Erie,  Kindersley,  and  Pollock, 
eighty-seven  ;  Coleridge  and  Wensleydale,  eighty-six ; 
Chelmsford,  eighty-four  ;    Fitzroy.   Kelly,  Stuart,  and 
Byles,  eighty-three  ;  Martin  and  Ryan,  eighty-two. 
The  Longest  Speech  on  Record— Toronto  Globe 
The  longest  speech  on  record  is  believed  to  have  been 
that  made  by  Mr.  De  Cosmos,  in  the  Legislature  of  British 
Columbia,  when  a  measure  was  pending,  the  passage  of 
which  would  lake  from  a  great  many  settlers  their  lands. 
Dc  Cosmos  was  in  a  hopeless  minority.  The  job  had  been 
held  back  till  the  eve  of  the  close  of  the  session ;  unless 
legislation  was  taken  before  noon  of  a  given  day,  the  act  of 
confiscation  would  fail.    The  day  before  the  expiration  of 
the  limitation,  De  Cosmos  got  the  floor  about  10  A.  M., 
and  began  a  speech  against  the  bill.    Its  friends  cared 
little,  for  they  supposed  that  by  one  or  two  o'clock  he 
would  be  through,  and  the  bill  could  be  put  on  its  passage. 
One  o'clock  came  and  De  Cosmos  was  speaking  still— he 
had  not  more  than  entered  upon  his  subject.   Two  o'clock 
— he  was  saying  "in  the  second  place."   Three  o'clock — 
he  produced  a  fearful  bundle  of  evidence,  and  insisted  on 
reading  it    The  majority  began  to  have  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth — he  was  going  to  speak  till  next  noon  and  kill  the 
bill.  For  a  while  they  made  merry  over  it ;  but,  as  it  came 
on  to  dusk,  they  began  to  get  alarmed.    They  tried  inter- 
ruptions, but  soon  abandoned  them,  because  each  one 
afforded  him  a  chance  to  discuss  and  gain  time.  They 
tried  to  shout  him  down  ;  but  that  gave  him  a  breathing 
space,  and,  finally,  they  settled  down  to  watch  the  combat 
between  strength  of  will  and  weakness  of  body.  They 
gave  him  no  mercy,  no  adjournment  for  dinner,  no  chance 
to  do  more  than  wet  his  lips  with  water,  no  wandering  from 
his  subject,  no  sitting  down-    Twilight  darkened  ;  the  gas 
was  lit,  members  slipped  out  to  dinner  in  relays  and  re- 
turned to  sleep  in  scjuads  ;  but  Dc  Cosmos  went  on.  The 
Speaker,  to  whom  he  was  addressing  himself,  was  alter- 
nately dozing  and   trying  to  look  wide  awake.  Day 
dawned,  and  the  majority  slipped  out  in  squads  to  wash 
and  breakfast,  and  the  speaker  still  held  on.    It  cannot 
be  said  that  it  was  a  very  logical,  eloquent,  or  sustained 
speech.    There  were  digressions  in  it,  repetitions  also. 
But  still  the  speaker  kept  on  ;  and  at  last  noon  came  to  a 
baffled  majority,  livid  with  rage  and  impotence.    And  a 
single  roan,  who  was  triumphant,  though  his  voice  had 
sunk  to  a  husky  whisper,  his  eyes  were  almost  shut  and 
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bleared  and  bloodshot,  his  legs  tottered  under  him,  his 
baked  lips  were  cracked  and  smeared  with  blood.  De 
Cosmos  had  spoken  twenty-six  hours  and  saved  the  lands. 

The  Survival  of  the  Fittest — Science 
At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  on 
June  8th,  in  support  of  a  scheme  for  establishing  poly- 
technic institutes  in  South  London,  a  speech  was  delivered 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  if  the  law 
of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest  "  is  to  hold,  there  must  be  a 
rapid  improvement  in  the  human  race  at  no  distant  day. 
Lord  Salisbury,  after  passing  in  review  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  London  to  meet  the  demand  for  tech- 
nical instruction,  concluded  as  follows :  "  I  have  only  one 
more  word  to  say,  just  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
aspect  of  this  case  and  commend  it  to  your  efforts.  We 
live  in  a  time  when  men  multiply  fast,  but  apparently  the 
means  of  supporting  them  do  not  multiply  as  rapidly ;  when 
there  is  vehement  competition,  and  occasionally  intervals 
of  deep  depression.  And  if  you  should  look  more  closely, 
you  will  find  that  one  cause,  at  least,  of  this  phenomenon 
is  that  man,  as  the  mere  owner  of  muscle,  is  being  edged 
out  by  another  and  more  powerful  competitor.  Merely  as 
an  agent  of  physical  force,  as  the  possessor  of  the  power 
of  labor,  the  steam  engine  is  a  competitor  which  drives  him 
easily  out  of  the  market.  And  more  and  more  the  mere 
unskilled  laborer  is  being  made  unnecessary  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  forces  which  mechanical  science  has  discovered. 
And  as  the  world  goes  on,  you  must  expect  this  tendency 
to  increase  ;  you  must  expect  mechanical  force  to  become 
more  varied  and  more  powerful  and  more  cheap,  and  the 
competition  by  human  arms  and  limbs  to  become  more 
hopeless.  But  there  is  one  region  where  the  machine  can 
never  follow  the  human  being,  and  that  is  in  the  exercise 
of  thought.  In  skill,  in  cultivated  mind,  in  the  power  to 
adapt  the  processes  of  thought  to  the  laws  of  nature,  in  all 
that  we  call  'skilled  labor'  of  the  highest  kind — in  that, 
man  must  always  have  a  monopoly,  and  need  fear  no  en- 
croachment from  the  competition  of  the  steam  engine.  It 
is  to  the  development  of  his  powers  in  that  respect  that  the 
increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  opening  of 
new  paths  of  self-support,  must  be  found.  On  all  of  us,  in 
whatever  position  we  are,  is  pressing  as  one  of  the  most 
anxious  subjects  of  public  care,  the  discoveries  of  methods 
by  which  the  teeming  millions  of  this  country  shall  be  able 
to  maintain  themselves  in  a  prosperous,  decent,  and  com- 
fortable condition.  We  cannot  find  in  their  unskilled  labor 
a  satisfaction  of  that  want  The  difficulties  are  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  our  neighbors  in  other  countries  have  been 
sensible  of  the  superiority  which  skilled  education  can  con- 
fer, and  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  we 
will  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  if  we  desire  to  find  any 
satisfactory  solution  for  the  deepest  and  most  inscrutable 
problem  of  our  time,  if  we  wish  our  complex  community 
and  high  civilization  to  be  maintained  secure  from  all  the 
dangers  which  the  presence  of  unfed,  unprosperous,  un- 
taught millions  roust  bring  upon  them,  we  shall  do  our 
utmost  to  give  a  healthy  and  a  rapid  development  to  the 
secondary  education  of  the  great  working  classes." 
The  Folly  of  Belief  in  Lutk— Boston  Globe 
In  lotteries  and  kindred  forms  of  gambling  men  reject 
trust  in  other  folks'  luck  and  believe  instead  in  coinci- 
dences and  dreams.  They  find  the  number  on  which  they 
finally  stake  their  faith  in  all  manner  of  absurd  and  un- 
meaning ways.  All  the  tens  of  thousands  of  ticket  holders 
in  a  gTeat  lottery  have  selected  their  number  in  some  way 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  about  which  we  hear  nothing 
when  the  result  is  a  failure,  as  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  it  necessarily  is.    But  when  the  result  chances 


to  be  a  success,  as  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  it  must 
be,  the  whole  story  is  gravely  related  in  the  papers,  as 
though  the  number  actually  bringing  the  prize  had  been 
determined  beforehand  by  some  scientific  process  of  rea- 
soning and  success  assured  by  the  exercise  of  good  judg- 
ment or  ingenuity.  Yet  how  preposterous  such  stories 
invariably  are,  and  what  an  insult  it  is  to  men  of  sense  to 
expect  them  to  accept  such  inanities  as  worth  considering. 
M.  N.  of  X.  Y.  Z.,  we  are  gravely  told,  "  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  great  prize  by  his  happy  hit  in  selecting  the 
winning  number,  180,175,  as  indicated  by  the  year  of  his 
mother's  birth,  r8oi,  followed  by  her  age,  75,  at  her  death." 
Whatever  number  had  been  drawn,  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
similar  story  would  have  been  forthcoming,  and  a  story 
perfectly  true,  too,  only  absolutely  unmeaning.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  foolish  folks  think  that  the  winning  number  in  every 
lottey  is  always  determined  in  some  such  way — the  real 
fact  being  that  the  winning  number  in  any  fair  lottery  is 
any  whatever,  but  that  since  every  one  who  ventures  the 
price  of  a  ticket  is  sure  to  hit  upon  some  casual  combina- 
tion having  as  much  connection  with  the  lottery  as  the 
pegs  in  his  boots  with  the  stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  the  num- 
ber of  the  winning  ticket  cannot  but  correspond  with  one 
or  other  of  these  casual  combinations.  Yet  it  is  idle  to  in- 
veigh against  the  folly  of  such  fancies  and  superstitions. 
They  have  existed  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  races  from 
time  immemorial.  Carrying  in  themselves  their  own  con- 
tradiction, they  also  carry  in  themselves  what  to  believers 
in  luck  appears  their  full  confirmation.  For  he  does  not 
observe  that  the  ideas  about  luck  which  run  through  his 
mind  are  contradictory,  and  in  their  self-contradiction  pro- 
vide for  every  event.  When  success  comes  to  him  by  fol- 
lowing one  idea  about  luck,  his  faith  in  luck  is  confirmed  ; 
but  when  failure  arrives  he  is  not  a  whit  less  satisfied  that 
he  holds  the  true  faith  about  luck,  for  he  has  another  doc- 
trine about  that  event  also.  Resolved  into  its  component 
factors,  the  common  belief  about  luck  involves  these  two 
doctrines :  First,  luck  lasts  long  ;  second,  luck  cannot  last 
forever.  The  event  of  any  trial  is  bound  to  correspond 
with  one  or  the  other  doctrine,  and  since  no  one  can  guess 
beforehand  just  how  long  luck  will  last,  when  the  luck 
which  has  lasted  long  will  change,  every  venture  is  pure 
guesswork  with  the  believer  in  luck,  and  there  is  no.  cer- 
tainty in  the  results — except  this,  that  when  luck  continues, 
all  the  winners  will  say  they  knew  they  could  trust  in  that 
long-lasting  luck,  while  when  luck  changes,  the  winners  will 
proclaim  as  loudly  they  knew  luck  was  bound  to  change. 
Sights  Underneath  the  Ocean — The  Golden  Argosy 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  New  York,  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  College,  de- 
scribed the  physical  and  geological  character  of  the  sea- 
bottom  off  our  coast,  especially  that  which  lies  beneath  the 
Gulf  Stream  :  "  The  depths  of  the  ocean  teem  with  life. 
Sharks  are  seen  by  thousands,  and  countless  dolphins ; 
but  it  seems  strange  that  not  a  fishbone  is  ever  dredged 
up.  A  piece  of  wood  may  be  dredged  up  once  a  year, 
but  it  is  honeycombed  by  the  boring  shell  fish,  and  falls  to 
pieces  at  the  touch  of  the  hand.  This  shows  what  de- 
struction is  constantly  going  on  in  these  depths.  If  a  ship 
sinks  at  sea  with  all  on  board,  it  would  be  eaten  by  fish 
with  the  exception  of  the  metal,  and  that  would  corrode 
and  disappear.  Not  a  bone  of  a  human  body  would  re- 
main after  a  few  days.  It  is  a  constant  display  of  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Nothing  made  by  the  hand 
of  man  was  dredged  up  after  cruising  for  months  in  the 
track  of  ocean  vessels  excepting  coal  clinkers  shoved  over- 
board from  steamships.  As  to  the  quantity  of  light  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  there  has  been  much  dispute.  Animate 
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dredged  from  below  seven  hundred  fathoms  either  have 
no  eyes,  or  faint  indications  of  them,  or  else  their  eyes  are 
very  large  and  protruding.  Another  strange  thing  is,  that 
if  the  creatures  in  those  lower  depths  have  any  color,  it  is 
of  orange  or  red,  or  reddish  orange.  Sea  anemones,  corals, 
shrimp  and  crabs  have  this  brilliant  color.  Sometimes  it 
is  pure  red  or  scarlet,  and  in  many  specimens  inclines  to- 
ward purple.  Not  a  green  or  blue  fish  is  found.  The 
orange  red  is  the  fish's  protection,  for  the  bluish-green 
light  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  makes  the  orange  or  red 
fish  appear  of  a  neutral  tint,  and  hides  it  from  its  enemies. 
Many  animals  are  black,  others  neutral  in  color.  Some 
fish  are  provided  with  boring  tails,  so  that  they  can  burrow 
in  the  mud.  Finally,  the  surface  of  the  submarine  moun- 
tain is  covered  with  shells,  like  a  sea-beach,  showing  that 
it  is  the  eating  house  of  vast  schools  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. A  codfish  takes  a  whole  oyster  into  its  mouth, 
cracks  the  shells,  digests  the  meat,  and  spits  out  the  rest 
Crabs  crack  the  shells  and  suck  out  the  meat.  In  that  way 
come  whole  mounds  of  shells  that  are  dredged  up." 
The  Freedom  of  the  City—  Youth's  Companion 
Now  and  then  it  is  announced  in  the  newspapers  that 
some  eminent  man — usually  an  Englishman,  but  occasion- 
ally a  foreigner — has  been  "  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London  in  a  gold  box."  The  last  to  receive 
this  honor  was  the  Marquis  of  Harrington,  upon  whom  it 
was  conferred  in  April,  in  recognition  of  his  political 
character  and  services.  This  custom  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  is  attended  with  much  elaborate  ceremony.  It  is  voted 
to  a  distinguished  man  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London;  a  day  is  appointed;  the  Common  Council  gathers 
in  official  costume  in  the  ancient  Guildhall ;  certain  mem- 
bers are  appointed,  who  vouch  for  the  worthiness  of  the 
recipient  of  the  honor,  and  who  are  called  "  compurgators; " 
the  new  "  freeman "  signs  the  roll ;  and  then  the  Lord 
Mayor,  clad  in  the  robes  of  his  office,  presents  the  emi- 
nent man  with  a  richly  ornamented  gold  box,  in  which  is 
placed  the  certificate  of  his  "  freedom  of  the  city. "  There 
are  four  ways  in  which  a  man  may  become  what  is  called  a 
"  freeman  of  London."  The  first  is,  by  inheritance.  The 
sons  of  one  who  is  already  a  freeman  have  the  right  to  be 
also  enrolled  as  freemen  of  the  city.  The  second  is,  by 
"  servitude  or  apprenticeship  to  a  master  already  a  free- 
man." The  third  is,  by  redemption,  or  purchase  ;  and  the 
fourth  is,  by  vote  of  the  Corporation,  conferring  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  as  a  gift,  this  being  an  honorary  distinction. 
All  these  methods  are  a  part  of  the  very  ancient  system  of 
the  municipal  government  of  London  City,  features  of 
which,  indeed,  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  to  the  Saxon 
period  of  English  history.  The  freedom  of  the  city  is  con- 
ferred upon  eminent  men  for  a  great  variety  of  achieve- 
ments. It  is  given  to  statesmen  when  they  have  done 
some  signal  act  of  statecraft  or  have  won  some  notable 
success  in  diplomacy  ;  to  great  captains  or  sailors  who 
have  given  luster  to  British  arms,  or,  in  other  countries, 
have  had  a  brilliant  career ;  to  men  of  science,  discoverers, 
explorers,  and  philanthropists.  It  is  also  frequently  con- 
ferred on  royal  personages.  On  the  roll  of  the  freemen  of 
the  city  by  gift  during  the  present  century  are  to  be  found 
the  famous  names  of  Pitt,  Brougham,  Peel,  Russell,  Cobden, 
Beaconsfield,  and  Salisbury,  for  their  success  as  statesmen; 
Wellington,  Nelson,  Garibaldi,  Napier  of  Magdala,  and 
Wolseley,  for  deeds  of  war ;  Jenner,  Rowland  Hill,  and 
Shaftesbury,  for  philanthropy  ;  M.  dc  Lesseps  for  engineer- 
ing science,  and  Livingstone  for  discovery.  The  royal 
dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  and  Prince  Albert  were  added 
to  the  list,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  son,  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  derive  their  "  freedom  of  the  city  "  by 


inheritance.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  freeman  by  purchase. 
Three  great  Americans — General  Grant,  George  Peabody, 
and  Henry  M.  Stanley — have  also  been  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  As  a  practical  fact,  the  receiving  of 
the  freedom  of  the  city  by  gift  of  the  Corporation  is  an 
honor,  high  indeed,  but  without  many  substantial  privi- 
leges. A  freeman  of  the  city  has  the  right  to  vote  for 
aldermen  and  councilmen,  and  is  eligible  for  those  offices. 
Enterprising  Parisian  Reporting— San  Francisco  CkronicU 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  French  reporting  is  the 
following.  It  happened  at  the  time  when  the  great  Tr.iup 
mann  murder  case  was  agitating  Paris  and  France,  and 
when  everybody  was  eager  for  details  :  A  reporter,  who 
had  the  matter  in  hand,  left  Paris  for  Cerney,  where  the 
father  of  Traupmann  resided.  He  arrived,  called  on  the 
justice  of  peace  and  the  commissaire  de  police,  invited  them 
to  follow  him  to  the  mairie,  took  his  seat  in  the  judge's 
chair,  and  with  unparalleled  audacity,  ordered  the  garde  de 
champetre  to  go  and  bring  before  him  the  assassin's  father. 
The  officers  did  not  say  a  word  ;  and  the  reporter  had 
conquered  them  by  his  air  and  demeanor.  When  the 
father  of  Traupmann  was  brought  before  him,  the  reporter 
interrogated  him  as  though  officially  commissioned  to  do 
so.  The  result  of  the  cross-questioning  was  that  the  boy 
had  written  to  his  father  on  the  eve  and  on  the  day  of  the 
crime.  "  Monsieur  de  commissaire,"  says  the  reporter, 
"please  to  go  to  the  witness's  house  and  seize  these 
letters."  The  functionary  obeyed  ;  the  letters  were 
brought,  and  the  reporter  read  them,  found  them  full  of 
evidence  of  Traupmann's  guilt,  copied  them  carefully,  and 
with  a  solemn  air.  Then,  with  respect,  he  handed  over  the 
originals  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  asked  him  to  seal 
them  carefully,  and  keep  them  for  the  further  use  of  the 
court.  The  reporter  put  the  copies  into  his  pocket,  saluted 
the  gentlemen,  and  left.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  train  that  was  to  bear  his  letter  to  Paris  would 
not  leave  before  evening.  If  he  sent  his  precious  burden 
by  that  train  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  morning  edition 
of  his  paper.  Besides,  he  met  two  other  Paris  reporters, 
who  had  just  arrived,  and  who  would  soon  learn  the  news 
at  Ccrnay,  and  send  it  on  to  Paris  at  the  same  time  he 
did  his  report.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  goes  up  to  his 
brother  reporters  and  says,  "  I  am  dying  of  hunger,  my 
friends.  Let  us  breakfast  together.  You  go  to  the  tavern 
there  and  order  a  good  dejeuner,  with  plenty  of  wine,  you 
know,  and  1*11  come  presently."  The  two  reporters  did 
as  he  bade  them,  while  our  friend  jumped  into  a  wagon, 
and  had  himself  driven  to  the  station  ;  after  hard  begging 
and  giving  money,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  on  a  luggage 
train,  then  about  to  start,  caught  a  passenger  train  for  Paris 
at  a  junction  farther  on,  and  arrived  at  the  office  of  his 
prelate  at  night.  He  communicated  his  information,  and 
the  first  page,  which  was  already  "  closed  up,"  was  reset 
The  next  morning  eighty  thousand  copies  were  sold. 
On  a  Certain  Deficiency  in  Women — Universal  Review 
In  the  present  writer's  eyes  that  disability  consists 
almost  entirely  in  the  feminine  incapacity  or  radical  disin- 
clination (the  word  matters  little)  for  serious,  concen- 
trated and  continued  thought.  And  this  again  derives  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  crowded  life,  the  gregarious 
habits,  the  sheep-like  following  and  halting  of  educated 
women.  Whether  it  is  imposed  upon  them  or  accepted  by 
them,  the  result  so  far  as  art  and  morals  are  concerned, 
remains  the  same.  There  is  scarcely,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
one  man  in  a  thousand  who,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  has 
not  felt  and  indulged  the  impulse  to  step  out  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  his  familiars  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
envisage  his  own  nature  stripped  of  its  forms  and  its  sur- 
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roundings  ;  not  a  roan,  worthy  of  the  name,  but  has 
searched  for  and  found  himself — has  hewn  out  his  own 
convictions,  and  wrestled  like  Jacob  through  the  long 
nights  of  his  youth  with  the  stern-browed  angel  of  revela- 
tion. And  all  this  implies  voluntary  solitude ;  it  implies 
an  impassioned  interest  in  the  impersonal,  and  a  contin- 
ous  habit  of  the  mind.  And  are  such  things,  then,  finally 
denied  to  the  larger  half  of  our  adult  population  ?  To 
the  writer  the  question  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  harsher 
significance  by  the  fact  that,  to  him,  to  use  an  arbitrary 
simile,  woman  has  always  played  the  part  of  the  sky  in 
the  world's  fair  landscape  ;  like  the  sky,  uplifted,  remote 
and  changing,  obscured  by  a  hundred  inexplicable  clouds, 
and  brightened  by  strange,  long,  shining  radiances,  of 
which  no  man  yet  has  caught  the  innermost  meaning.  He 
has  been  content  to  consider  her  hitherto  as  a  thing  apart 
— an  expression  of  interest,  of  goodness  and  of  loveliness, 
but  not,  as  he  admits,  as  a  dusty  fellow  worker.  To  that 
last  new  and  formidable  personage  he  would  humbly 
address  a  few  concluding  words.  As  briefly  thus :  To 
attempt  art,  to  undertake  to  give  any  expression  of  life 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name,  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter. I  n  the  more  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  woman's  wit, 
her  variety,  her  quick  curiosity  and  power  of  assimilation, 
may  easily  mark  the  absence  of  a  more  sustained  reflection. 
And  it  is  not  the  man  who  suffers  by  this  loose-fibered  habit 
of  the  feminine  mind.  There  is  mystery  enough  and 
delight  in  the  nature  of  the  simplest-tempered  woman  to 
content  your  most  exacting  sage.  No  doubt  there  were 
moments  when  Shakespeare  himself  held  his  breath  in 
marvel  over  plain  Anne  Hathaway.  But  art  is  more  exact- 
ing than  mere  life.  Adaptability  of  mind,  suppleness  of 
emotion,  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  the 
work  of  others,  even  talent,  are  not  enough  in  themselves 
to  shatter  what  Mr.  Ruskin  defines  as  "  the  candied  agglom- 
eration of  thoughts  and  habits  foreign  to  the  true  life, 
brittle,  obstinate  and  icy,  which  can  neither  bend  nor  grow, 
but  must  be  crushed  or  broken  to  bits  if  it  stand  in  our 
way."  Without  serious  thought  behind  it — a  serious  habit 
of  thought — talent,  of  which  the  world  is  full,  lowers  to  the 
merest  monkey  trick  of  the  imagination  ;  a  thing  pliable  to 
fashion,  at  once  reigning  over  and  dependent  upon  the 
idlest  whims  of  the  day.  And  thought  is  the  legitimate 
child  of  solitude.  What  the  crowd  gives  is,  at  its  best,  but 
an  average  goodness.  "  Alone  spring  the  great  streams." 
Where  the  Day  Begins— Chamber s' s  Journal 
According  to  the  way  in  which  this  arrangement  is  now 
carried  out,  the  first  land  that  the  new  day  dawns  upon  is 
Easter  Island,  about  230  miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Chili, 
South  America.  That  is  to  say,  the  2d  of  July  breaks 
here  within  a  few  hours  of  the  1st,  having  broken  on  the 
American  coast  to  the  cast,  and  the  two  days  run  on  along- 
side— the  2d  in  Easter  Island  and  places  west,  the  1st  in 
all  places  on  the  American  continent.  We  may,  therefore, 
realize  this  idea — that  at  7. 20  o'clock  any  morning  of  our 
lives  in  Great  Britain  the  next  day  is  commencing  in  the 
world,  and  is  to  be  found  at  this  little  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  whence,  in  due  course,  it  will  travel  round  to  us. 
But  to  have  thus  the  start  of  the  world  is  not  an  unmiti- 
gated advantage  to  these  islanders.  Suppose  one  of  them 
sails  east  to  America,  what  is  the  result  ?  He  will  find 
that  they  keep  the  day  there  under  a  different  date,  and  he 
will  have  to  reckon  one  day  in  his  calendar  twice  over  to 
put  himself  right  with  their  notions.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
an  American  crosses  from  east  to  west  this  wonderful  magic 
line  where  the  day  begins,  he  will  find  the  dates  in  this 
fresh  part  of  the  world  are  one  in  advance  of  him,  and  he 
must  needs  strike  a  day  out  of  his  calendar  to  keep  up 


with  the  times.  This  fact  was  curiously  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Magellan,  the  Portuguese  captain,  who  sailed 
around  the  world  from  east  to  west  in  1522,  and  having 
crossed  the  magic  line  of  "  day's  birth  "  in  his  wanderings, 
his  calendar  became,  of  course,  a  day  in  arrear.  The  sail- 
ors were  completely  ignorant  of  this,  and  finding,  on  land- 
ing at  home,  that  their  Sabbath  was  falling  on  a  Monday, 
they  accused  one  another  of  tampering  with  the  reckoning. 
It  was  not  for  some  time  that  the  true  and  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  wonderful  loss  of  time  was  discovered. 
Curiosities  0/  Color  in  Nature— London  Tit-Bits 
Of  the  many  curious  things  about  color,  not  the  least 
interesting  are  those  which  illustrate  the  assimilation  of 
color  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary resemblances  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  Arctic  Circle  the  animals  are  white  as  the 
snow  among  which  they  live.  In  the  dark  Russian  forests 
the  bear  is  black  or  tawny ;  in  the  Arctic  region  it  is 
white.  The  fox  in  England  is  brown  as  the  undergrowth 
among  which  it  moves,  while  its  Arctic  brother  is  of  a 
silver  color.  The  camel  is  the  color  of  the  sand  over 
which  it  travels,  and  many  other  animals  acquire  the  pre- 
vailing tint  of  their  habitations.  This  singular  similarity 
of  color  is  noticeable  in  tropical  countries.  In  the  West 
Indies  is  to  be  found  a  peculiarly  colored  pigeon.  Round 
its  white  breast  is  a  thin  band  of  black  which  stretches 
along  the  wings,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  back.  In 
shape  and  color  it  resembles  an  English  dove.  On  the 
wing  it  is  a  splendid  object  for  the  sportsman,  but  when  it 
seeks  the  shelter  of  the  trees  it  becomes  absolutely  invisible. 
At  the  first  intimation  of  danger  the  bird  flies  into  a  species 
of  eucalyptus,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  leaves,  the  play 
of  color  is  so  identified  with  the  plumage  of  the  bird  that 
the  latter  cannot  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
One  moment  they  are  in  the  air,  gleaming  with  color,  the 
next  moment  they  fade  absolutely  from  sight  by  assimilat- 
ing so  closely  to  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  which  they  seek 
shelter.  A  recent  traveler  in  India  gives  an  account  of 
the  difficulty  he  experienced  ig  detecting  tigers  in  the 
jungle  grass.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
rivers,  hiding  among  the  long,  spiky  grass  which  grows 
near  the  streams.  On  an  English  pasture  the  tiger  would 
be  a  prominent  object,  but  near  the  jungle  rivers  the 
body  color  of  the  animal  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
color  of  the  dry  river  sand,  while  the  brown,  spiky  grass 
harmonizes  with  the  black  stripes  on  the  monster's  hide, 
that  sportsmen  are  puzzled  when  native  beaters  point 
out  the  object  of  their  search.  The  traveler  in  question 
stated  that  at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  he  was  obliged  to 
fix  his  gaze  for  several  minutes  in  the  direction  indicated 
before  he  detected  the  animal  in  its  lair,  so  deftly  con- 
cealed was  it  by  the  identity  of  color.  Dr.  Wallace,  the 
well-known  writer  on  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  has 
made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  these  relations  of  color. 
Pursuing  his  investigations  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  tropics, 
he  one  day  noticed  a  beautifully-colored  butterfly  of  a 
species  unknown  to  him.  Dr.  Wallace  attempted  to  catch 
it,  but  the  insect  sought  frequent  refuge  in  the  bushes,  in- 
variably selecting  those  on  which  the  leaves  were  decaying 
in  the  hot  sun.  The  moment  it  alighted  among  the 
brown  leaves  it  became  invisible  to  casual  observation  and 
not  until  the  bush  was  shaken  did  the  insect  fly  out,  and 
display  its  iridescent  colors.  Carefully  watching  the  bush, 
Dr.  Wallace  was  surprised  to  find  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  decaying  leaf  suddenly  assume  life  and  activity,  and 
bursting  into  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  fly  gayly  and 
merrily  out  into  the  warm  Summer  sunshine. 
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THE  SKETCH  BOOK— CHARACTER  IN  OUTLINE 


Monsieur  Bourgeois  at  the  Picnic — Galignani s 
I  veel  go  on  two  condeetions  :  first,  zat  I  pay  my  share — 
in  advance.  Second,  zat  I  am  not  on  zee  comeetee.  At 
zee  last  peek-neck,  vce  vere  zree  on  see  comeetee ;  zee 
proprietaire  of  my  house,  zee  zentleman  of  zee  newspaper, 
and  mee.  Zee  ladees  brought  beegeon  pies,  zey  brought 
sandweeches,  zey  brought  geenger  beer.  But  I  had  to 
breeng  lobsters,  I  had  to  breeng  filets  de  bceuf,  I  had  to 
breeng  champagne — because  I  vas  on  zee  comeetee.  Om- 
neebuses,  museek,  rowboats  !  Ah,  pourboires  everyvherc  ! 
I  could  not  ask  zee  proprietaire  and  hces  guests  to  pay— 
because  hee  vould  not  have  repaired  my  veendows.  I 
could  not  ask  zee  zentleman  of  zee  newspaper  and  hecs 
guests  to  pay — because  hee  vould  have  put  everybodee's 
name  in  zee  newspaper,  except  mine.  I  could  not  ask  my 
guests  to  pay.  Zee  people  ate  my  deeshes ;  and  I  had  to 
eat  of  only  zeir  deeshes — because  I  vas  on  zee  comeetee. 
Zee  proprietaire  made  zee  lobster  salade,  and  carved  zee 
filets  de  bceuf.  Zee  zentleman  of  zee  newspaper  took  zee 
cork-screw  of  my  penknife,  lere  vas  no  ozer  anyvherc — 
(can  you  tell  mec  vhere  is  zat  deer  leetle  penknife  vith  an 
ivory  handle  ? )  Hee  made  zee  corks  fly,  and  poured  my 
champagne  full  in  zee  beegest  glasses.  I  had  to  help  every- 
bodee — because  I  vaus  on  zee  comeetee.  Zey  drank  my 
health ;  I  had  to  vaus  zee  plates— because  zey  vere  my 
plates.  Zee  champagne  vaus  pleasant ;  zee  dreenkcrs  felt 
f  reesky.  Zee  proprietaire  zrew  some  bread  at  zee  fat  ladee ; 
shec  zought  it  vas  zee  judge  ;  she  zrew  some  at  hees  eye. 
He  zrew  some  at  her,  but  hect  zee  colonel's  vife.  Shee 
zrew  some  at  zee  judge.  Everybodee  laughed,  cverybodee 
zrew  bread.  Vhat  an  example  for  my  daughter  !  I  have 
brought  her  up  for  twentee  years  vith  eeconomy.  Eef  shee 
leaves  only  as  beegas  her  leetle  feengcrof  bread  at  dejeuner, 
shee  finds  it  under  her  napkeen  at  dinner,  and  shee  must 
svallow  it  I  say  to  her :  "  Mam'zelle,  eef  you  leave  so 
much  bread  to-day,  so  much  to-morrow,  so  much  zee  day 
after,  so  much  every  day — it  ees  a  -sin  ! — at  zee  end  of  zee 
year,  you  have  lost  so  much  of  your  dot."  Vhen  zey  had 
vaisted  two  loaves  of  good  fresh  bread,  zey  took  zee  ball 
of  zee  leetle  girl  of  zee  doctor,  and,  like  becg  cheeldren, 
zey  played  at  tennees.  Zey  had  no  raquettcs :  it  did  not 
matter,  zey  played  vith  my  plates ;  because  my  plates  vere 
clean ;  and  zey  played  teel  my  plates  vere  broken.  Zee 
fat  ladee  fell  on  zee  grass.  I  had  to  carry  her— because  I 
vaus  on  zee  comeetee.  Her  ugly  pug  dog,  vith  a  broken 
nose,  carried  off  a  piece  of  filet  de  bceuf  beeger  zan  I  eat 
in  one  veek.    Zee  fat  ladee  laughed  vile  I  carried  her ; 

everybodee  bravoed,  and  I  had  to  look  happee — I  vas  

No  ;  I  veel  go  on  two  condeetions :  first,  zat  I  pay  my  share 
— in  advance  ;  second,  zat  I  am  not  on  zee  comeetee. 
The  Honest  Old  Soul— The  Chicago  Mail 
We  think  we  are  moving  along  at  a  rapid  rate  in  this 
steam  generation  of  ours.  But  wc  do  not  know  just  what 
the  gait  is  until  we  meet  some  honest  old  soul  from  the 
settlements,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times.  It  is  his  innocence  that  amuses, 
but  we  arc  too  prone  to  laugh  at  his  ignorance.  There  is 
something  else  in  it— a  study  showing  progression.  I  met 
one  of  these  old  men  the  other  day  in  a  bank.  He  had 
some  business  transaction  there.  He  faltered  on  the  lintel 
of  the  door,  and  asked  if  "  this  "  was  the  Illinois  Savings 
and  Trust  Company.  He  was  informed  that  it  was.  He 
glanced  at  the  floor  and  saw  in  the  doorway  a  foot-mat  of 
rubber,  on  which  was  the  name  of  the  bank.    "  They  ain't 


doin'  as  much  bizness  as  they  was,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  When  I  fust  done  bizness  with  'em  they  had  the  sign 
over  the  door.  Now  they've  got  it  on  the  floor."  The  old 
man  was  instructed  on  the  foot-mat  progress.  "  Then  this 
ben't  the  sign,  but  a  mat  to  wipe  your  boots  on?"  "Yes, 
sir."  "  Well,  that  beats  me.  I  reckon  when  I  go  back  and 
tell  Samanthy  about  this  she'll  go  off  into  hysterikes  and 
say  I've  left  the  Prohibition  party  agin."  He  walked  in 
and  looked  about  the  room.  The  wainscoting  of  the  hand- 
some room  is  of  polished  marble,  and  the  floor  is  of  til- 
ing. The  old  man  looked  around,  and  asked :  "  Any- 
body dead  ?  "  "  No."  "  I.©oks  like  a  graveyard.  So 
much  marble  everywhere.  I  didn't  know  but  what  it  was 
a  new-fangled  tombstone,  a  kind  of  family  buryin'  ground 
right  down  town,  you  know.  I've  heern  a  good  deal  told 
about  Chicago  men  bein'  mighty  busy.  I  thought  maybe 
they  died  here,  and  the  people  alive  was  too  busy  to  take 
the  dead  out  to  the  graveyard."  This  was  explained  to 
him  by  the  visitor  who  had  been  acting  as  guide.  "What's 
them  brass  things  on  the  bottom  of  the  counter  ? "  he 
asked.  "  Those  are  foot-rests."  "  What  ? "  "  Foot-rests; 
rails  upon  which  the  customer  puts  one  of  his  feet,  as  a 
sort  of  rest,  when  he  is  attending  to  business."  "  Wher's 
the  chairs  ?  "  "  They  have  none.  They  have  these  foot- 
rails  so  that  a  man  can  rest  without  sitting  down."  "  Rests 
while  he  is  standing  up  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  On  one  foot  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other."  "  Like  an  old 
goose  I've  got  down  on  the  farm."  "  It  is  quite  an  idea." 
"  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  foot-roost  ? "  "  Well,  same 
thing— foot-rest."  "  Well,  that  beats  me.  I  don't  think 
111  say  anything  about  that  when  I  get  home.  They'd 
never  believe  it  in  the  world.  They'd  swear  I  had  'em." 
"  You  ought  to  go  behind  there  and  see  the  lock  on  the 
safe.  It  is  a  nice  piece  of  work.  It  is  as  fine  as  a  watch, 
in  fact  it  runs  like  one.  When  the  man  closes  the  vault  in 
the  afternoon,  he  can't  get  it  open  himself  until  the  clock- 
work runs  a  certain  number  of  hours."  The  old  man 
looked  over  his  glasses.  The  veins  in  his  temples  stood 
out  from  the  surface.  "  Don't  ask  me  to  look  at  any- 
thing of  that  sort,"  he  said;  "I  don't  believe  it.  I 
wouldn't  believe  it  if  I  seed  it.  You've  treated  me  all 
right,  stranger,  and  I  ain't  got  nothin'  agin  you,  but  I 
don't  want  you  to  tell  mc  any  more.  I  seed  the  sign 
on  the  door-mat.  I  see  the  foot-roosts  on  the  counter, 
where  a  man  rests  on  one  foot  while  he  is  transactin' 
his  bizness.  Mebby  I  can  tell  Samanthy  about  that, 
and  by  her  smellin'  my  breath  mebby  she  may  believe 
mc.  But  she  wouldn't  live  with  me,  stranger,  if  I  was 
to  tell  her  that  clock  yam.  I  guess  I'll  git  the  money 
on  this  check,  standin'  on  one  foot  while  I  do,  and  then 
I  must  be  shovin'  up  the  creek." 

He  Came  Fully  Prepared^  The  Chicago  Tribune 
"You  don't  know  what  love  is,  Mr.  Swackhammer," 
protested  the  beautiful  girl,  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  on 
her  face  ;  "  the  sentiment  you  entertain  for  me  is  only  a 
passing  fancy.  When  it  has  had  its  brief  day  and  you 
look  at  it  in  the  cold  light  of  reason  you  will  be  surprised 
that  you  ever  mistook  so  palpable  a  delusion  for  the  genu- 
ine thing  it  assumes  to  represent."  "  But  hear  me,  Miss 
Garlinghouse,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  calmy,  yet  earn- 
estly; "  am  I  not  old  enough  to  know  my  own — "  "  It  is 
not  a  question  of  age,  Mr.  Swackhammer,"  interposed 
Miss  Garlinghouse,  still  smiling  incredulously,  "but  of 
scientific  demonstration.    As  you  are  probably  aware,  I 
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have  devoted  myself  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  a 
severe  course  of  scientific  study,  and  I  have  acquired  the 
habit,  perhaps  unconsciously,  of  accepting  nothing  as  true 
that  is  not  demonstrable  by  the  inexorable  rules  of  mathe- 
matics or  the  soundest  process  of  logical  induction. 
Science  has  become  with  roe  the  touchstone  of  all  things, 
asserted,  claimed  or  proposed,  and — "  "  But  how  do  you 
apply  the  rules  of  science  to  matters  of  the  heart  ? "  in- 
quired the  young  man.  "  How  can  you  subject  my  love 
to  the  test  of  a  mathematical  or  scientific  demonstration  ? " 
"  In  this  way,  Mr.  Swackhammer.  The  action  of  the 
passion  or  emorivn  of  love  upon  the  very  sympathetic 
ganglia  of  the  human  organism  causes  certain  well-estab- 
lished and  clearly-defined  phenomena.  When  you  speak 
to  me  of  love  I  look  for  the  appearance  of  those  pheno- 
mena. From  a  scientific  point  of  view  they  are  not  satis- 
factory. The  tremor  in  your  voice  is  not  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced. Your  articulation  U  not  thick  and  husky.  The 
color  in  your  face  is  hardly  a  shade  paler  than  its  normal 
hue,  and  you  have  no  nervous  movements  of  the  hands. 
Do  you  think  a  mere  assertion  can  disprove  the  evi- 
dence— "  "  Alvira  Garlinghouse,"  came  impetuously 
from  the  lips  of  the  young  man,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
"  there  are  facts  in  mental  as  well  as  physical  science  that 
are  not  wholly  beneath  your  notice.  Some  men  are  gifted 
with  a  marvelous  faculty  of  self-control,  so  far  as  external 
manifestations  are  concerned.  Beneath  the  apparently 
unmoved  exterior  that  you  have  subjected  to  a  scientific 
test,  there  rages  a  volcano  of  passion.  Do  you  doubt  it  ? 
I  will  demonstrate  it  to  a  mathematical  certainty.  I  fore- 
saw the  scepticism  with  which  you  would  receive  my  avowal 
and  came  prepared.  Listen  to  the  beating  of  my  heart." 
And  with  a  quick  movement  he  drew  from  beneath  his 
waistcoat  the  flexible  tube  of  a  stethoscope  and  placed  it 
against  her  ear.  "Count  the  pulsations  !"  he  continued. 
"  They  will  run  nearly  one  hundred  to  the  minute.  Nor- 
mal heart-beat,  seventy  pulsations.  Note  the  revelation  of 
deathless  love  conveyed  by  this  rcspirometer ! "  And  he 
produced  another  flexible  tube.  "  Respiration  per  minute, 
twenty-eight !  Twenty-eight,  Alvira — count  them — twenty- 
eight  !  Normal  respiration  per  minute,  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  in  adults.  Observe  the  mathematical  certainty  of 
tempestuous  passion  demonstrated  by  my  temperature  !  " 
And  opening  his  tightly-closed  left  hand,  he  showed  her  a 
small  thermometer.  "  Temperature,  Alvira,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees !  Normal  temperature,  about  one 
hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  !  Have  I  proved  my  love?" 
"  Alpheus,"  murmured  the  lovely  girl,  as  she  placed  her 
lips  at  an  accessible  angle,  "you  have  !  you  have  !! ". 
The  Mystery  0/  Electric  Lightning— The  Evansvilie  Courier 
Nothing  is  more  commendable,  in  this  age  of  progress 
and  invention,  than  to  try  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge.  Such  a 
spirit  was  that  which  influenced  an  Evansvilie  negro  to 
make  some  inquiries  of  an  electrician,  and  behold  how  he 
was  rewarded  !  A  colored  gentleman,  who,  from  his 
domesticated  appearance  might  be  regarded  as  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  the  Lime  Kiln  Club,  walked  timidly 
into  the  electric  light  station  a  few  evening  since,  and,  after 
his  surroundings  had  been  courteously  taken  in,  timidly 
ventured  to  ask :  "  Boss,  would  you  please,  sah,  tell  me 
what  makes  that  light  ?  "  "  Yes,  uncle  ;  that  light  is  pro- 
duced by  electricity."  "  What  is  dat.  boss  ? "  "  What  ? 
Electricity  you  mean  ?  "  "Yes,  sah."  "  Electricity,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  theory  of  the  conservation  and  cor- 
relation of  forces,  is  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  molecules  of 
matter."  "  Yes,  sah."  The  old  gentleman  seemed  para- 
lyzed with  amazement,  and  assuming  a  still  humbler  atti- 


tude, asked :  "  Boss,  what  makes  dat  light  git  brighter 
sometimes  ? "  "  The  gravitation  of  the  upper  carbon, 
retarded  by  magnetic  influence."  "  Dat's  what  I  thought 
made  it  do  dat  way  ;  now,  how  does  you  squirt  de  kerosene 
through  de  wires  ? "  "  That  is  not  kerosene  ;  it  is  tlx 
manifestation  of  friction  that  is  offered  by  the  resistence 
of  an  imperfect  conductor  to  a  highly  excited  electric  con- 
dition of  the  metal  in  the  apparatus,  caused  by  the  mole- 
cular disturbance  induced  by  motion  and  magnetism." 
The  old  gentleman  wore  a  broken-up  expression,  and, 
after  collecting  his  scattered  thoughts,  he  wiped  the  per- 
spiration off  the  end  of  his  nose,  and,  completely  subdued, 
asked  if  he  could  have  a  drink  of  water.  After  refreshing 
himself  and  thanking  his  informant,  he  was  heard  to  re- 
mark :  "  Dey  hain't  none  of  these  niggahs  knows  how  de 
white  folks  make  dat  light  but  me.  Hey  I  Hey !  Yow  !  " 
//  was  a  great  idea— The  New  York  Herald 
There  was  a  lively  time  in  the  Thirtieth  street  station 
house  yesterday  morning.  No  such  babel  of  tongues  has 
been  heard  in  New  York  in  many  a  day,  and  the  very  best 
efforts  of  Ollendorff  were  completely  snowed  under.  The 
cause  of  the  rumpus  was  a  woman  who,  while  she  had  a 
tongue  and  could  undoubtedly  use  it  when  she  wished, 
could  not  make  herself  understood.  Now,  of  course 
everybody  knows  of  the  learning  of  the  New  York  police- 
men. What  they  do  not  know  of  languages,  dead  or  liv- 
ing, is  not  worth  anybody's  while  to  think  about.  So 
everybody  was  surprised  on  Sunday  night  when  a  police- 
man came  in  with  a  young  woman  whose  only  blemish  ap- 
peared to  be  a  desire  to  impart  some  information  in  an 
unknown  but  not  unmusical  tongue.  An  interpreter — one 
of  those  fellows  who  speak  bad  French,  worse  German, 
and  frightful  English-tackled  the  case  with  official 
promptness,  but  with  no  success  One  after  the  other  the 
policemen  tried,  but  failed,  and  then  the  great  Unknown 
was  given  lodging  for  the  night,  with  an  intimation— in 
pantomime,  of  course, — that  the  department  would  solve 
the  mystery  in  the  morning  or  disrupt  itself.  So  while  the 
station  house  was  wrapped  in  slumber,  the  learned  men  sat 
up  and  pondered.  By  dint  of  coaxing,  the  young  woman 
had  been  induced  to  write  something  on  a  card  before 
retiring.  The  something  that  she  wrote  looked  like  this : — 

MOTO  INSBU. 

The  wise  men  examined  this  sideways,  lengthways, 
backward  and  upside  down.  They  discussed  it  from  every 
standpoint,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
VolapUk  and  meant  "Go  to  thunder." „  In  the  morning, 
having  sent  out  for  other  wise  men,  they  arraigned  the 
Unknown  before  them.  She  smiled  and  warbled  a  few 
words,  which  fell,  however,  on  dull  ears.  "  Vacuus  cantat 
coram  latrone  viator,"  said  Tims,  the  orator  of  the  depart- 
ment. "  Phat's  that  ? ".asked  a  philosopher,  suspiciously. 
"  The  penniless  traveler  sings  before  the  highwayman," 
said  the  Latin  scholar ;  "  its  a  quotation  from  a  famous 
Latin  writer."  The  sound  of  classical  Latin  had  no  effect 
on  the  Unknown.  "  Try  her  with  Greek,"  said  somebody. 
"  Ask  her  what  she  wants  ?  "  "  Ti  Bovhei  ? "  No  answer. 
"Ask  her  where  she  lives  ? "  "  Ou  demeurez-vous  ?  "  No 
answer.  "Wo  wohncn  sic?"  Not  even  a  smile.  "Ove 
dimorate  voi  ? "  Face  perfectly  calm,  with  rather  a  wearied 
expression  of  eyes.  "  Adonde  vive  ?"  The  Unknown  sat 
down  and  gazed  at  the  sky  through  the  open  door.  "  Ubi 
est  tua  dorous,"  said  another,  falling  hack  on  Latin  again, 
but  the  little  birds  picking  their  breakfast  from  the  street 
were  more  interesting.  "  Ump-i-pick  na  quogue  elak  ? " 
"  In  heaven's  name  what's  that  ?  "  asked  Acting  Captain 
Schmittbergcr.    "  That  is  Choctaw  for  the  same  thing  we 
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have  been  asking  her  for  the  past  two  hours."  By  this 
time  one  of  the  court  interpreters  had  arrived.  The  official 
interpreter  listened  coldly  to  what  had  been  already  done, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled  a  trifle  sarcastically,  and 
began.  He  gave  it  to  her  in  police  court  German,  Coro- 
ner's office  German,  east  side  German,  Morrisania  Ger- 
man, and  wound  up  with  Williamsburg  German,  but  the 
Unknown  sighed  for  her  breakfast  and  looked  sad.  The 
official  interpreter  grew  red  in  the  face,  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  woman  talked  no  language  that  a  New  York 
interpreter  was  bound  to  listen  to,  and  went  away.  Then 
the  wise  men  went  into  a  back  room  and  twitted  each  other 
on  their  wisdom,  af ter.which  they  came  out  again  and  tried 
Hebrew,  Irish,  Syrian  and  Sanscrit  with  no  effect.  "  Try 
her  with  written  signs,"  said  Sergeant  Lane,  the  fisherman. 
Sergeant  Sheldon,  the  chaplain,  prepared  this  : — 


It  was  a  marked  success.  The  Unknown's  eyes  sparkled 
and  she  spoke,  but  the  words  that  fell  rapidly  on  the 
strained  ears  had  no  meaning.  So  they  all  sat  and  stared 
at  her  silently,  even  reproachfully.  The  interrogation 
point  seemed  to  awaken  interest,  but  that  was  all. 
"  Washee  shirtee  ? "  asked  one  with  sudden  inspiration,  at 
the  same  time  tapping  the  white  covering  of  his  swelling 
heart  The  Unknown  only  smiled  an  honest  international 
smile.  Silence  reigned  again  for  several  minutes,  broken 
only  by  Acting  Sergeant  Albertson,  who  was  nervously 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  polyglot  dictionary  in  the  hope 
of  finding  something.  "  Perhaps  she  can  write.  Try  her 
again,"  said  a  wise  man,  giving  her  a  pencil  and  paper. 
"  Say  "  shouted  another  wise  man,  with  a  convulsive  start, 
"let  us  ask  her  in  English."  "Where— .do— you— live ?" 
said  Schmittbcrgcr,  smiling.  With  a  smile  equally  as  sweet 
the  Unknown  wrote  : — "  Mena  Bertha  Kaskas,  259  West 
Twentieth  street."  At  this  address  it  was  learned  that  the 
Unknown  had  gone  to  church  and  had  forgotten  her  own 
number  at  No.  473  Third  avenue.  The  wise  men  are 
all  going  to  prefer  charges  against  each  other. 

The  Old  Rebel  Yell— The  Houston  Pott 

A  singular  dramatic  incident  occurred  in  the  superior 
court-room  at  Waynesboro  during  the  trial  of  the  Rogers 
brothers  for  the  killing  of  the  Symses,  father  and  son. 
The  killing  occurred  at  McBean's  Station  in  October  last. 
Eminent  counsel  had  been  engaged  by  the  prosecution 
and  defense,  for  both  parties  were  prominent  and  wealthy. 
The  evidence  closed,  and  the  speaking  began  Friday  morn- 
ing, continuing  all  during  the  day.  When  the  court  as- 
sembled after  tea  the  seals  and  the  aisles  within  the  bar 
were  crowded  with  ladies,  while  without  a  dense  throng  of 
men  filled  up  the  auditorium.  It  was  before  this  assembly 
that  Mr.  Twiggs  began  his  argument.  Twiggs  is  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  practiced  in  and  noted  for  his  oratorical 
graces.  In  the  course  of  his  three-hours'  address  he  at 
one  time  referred  in  the  most  feeling  manner  to  the  cour- 
age and  devotion  of  women.  The  hour,  the  occasion,  the 
audience,  and  the  dim  light  from  which  the  rapt  faces 
were  bent  upon  him,  all  combined  to  form  a  surrounding 
well  calculated  to  inspire  the  orator  to  his  greatest  effort. 
He  closed  his  address  upon  the  women  as  follows  :  "At 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  Gen.  Pickett  was  ordered  to 
begin  the  charge  which  was  to  make  him  famous.  As  he 
went  into  the  terrible  battle  his  young  bride  on  horseback 
followed  him.  When  the  hail  of  death  was  beating  down 
men  on  all  sides,  and  the  plunging  shot  and  shell  mingled 
their  fierce  screams  with  the  moans  and  cries  of  the  man- 
gled, Pickett  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife.    In  an  agony  of  fear  for  her  safety  he  cried  out 


to  her,  as  she  sat  cool  and  collected  as  a  veteran  :  '  Go 
back  !  Go  back  !  For  God's  sake  go  back  to  the  rear  ! ' 
'  No,'  replied  the  devoted  woman,  '  in  the  hour  of  danger 
a  wife's  place  is  by  her  husband's  side.' "  At  this  mo- 
ment through  the  court-room  there  rang  out  one  wild, 
thrilling  cry  which  nearly  lifted  the  excited  throng  to  its 
feet.  It  was  the  old  rebel  yell,' heard  upon  a  hundred  bat- 
tlefields and  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  deep  silence  fol- 
lowed. All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  outer  circle. 
Then  Judge  Royne's  cold  voice  was  heard  bidding  the 
sheriff  arrest  the  offender.  A  man  was  seen  dodging 
through  the  crowd,  and  the  judge  continued  :  "  The  man 
who  is  leaving  is  probably  the  one  wanted."  "  No,  Judge," 
exclaimed  a  voice,  slowly  ;  "I  am  the  man."  The  speaker 
stood  in  the  aisle  with  folded  arms,  quietly  contemplating 
the  bench.  "  I  shall  have  to  fine  you  lio,  then,  for  dis- 
turbing the  court."  "  Very  well,  your  Honor,  I  shall  pay 
the  money,"  said  the  man,  without  moving  ;  "  but  I  meant 
no  disrespect.  I  was  a  confederate  soldier  at  Gettysburg, 
and  just  could  not  help  from  hollering."  The  ladies  pres- 
ent sprang  to  their  feet,  and  in  an  instant  the  money  was 
made  up  and  paid  to  the  clerk.  The  involuntary  yell  of 
the  old  soldier  was  an  irresistible  tribute  to  womanhood. 
A  Pathetic  Border  Funeral —  Unidentified 
It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  how  the  boys  stood  around 
the  dead  body  of  Briggs  and  endeavored  to  hide  their 
emotion  and  failed.  The  tears  ran  down  the  face  of 
Arkansaw  Bob  like  rain  off  the  gable  end  of  a  corn-crib, 
and  Ted  Williams  and  Jim  Henderson  and  several  more 
bowed  their  heads  while  their  forms  shook  with  the  sobs 
they  would  not  allow  to  escape.  The  boys  dug  a  grave  on 
the  banks  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  that  night  as  the  clouds 
drifted  away  and  the  moonlight  fell  upon  the  snow-covered 
ground  and  sparkled  the  ice-laden  limbs  of  the  forest  trees, 
we  laid  poor  Briggs  down  in  his  narrow  resting-place.  The 
only  requiem  that  was  sung  was  the  roar  of  the  turbid 
Brazos  as  it  surged  along  on  its  way  to  the  sea — a  mass 
sung  by  nature.  When  the  grave  had  been  filled  Jim 
Henderson  said  :  "  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  kind  of 
service.  It  ain't  right,  by  a  darn  sight,  to  go  away  with- 
out sayin'  somethin'  over  the  grave — any  you  fellows  got  a 
Bible  ? "  No  one  had  a  Bible,  nor  had  any  one  seen  one 
in  a  number  of  years.  "  Well,  suppose  some  one  says  a 
sort  of  prayer  ?  "  The  boys  scratched  their  heads,  glanced 
at  one  another  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked  away  off 
into  the  woods.  Finally  some  one  whispered,  "Sish  ! 
Arkansaw  Bob's  goin'  to  pray,"  and  he  did. 

"  O.  Lord  !"  he  said  ;  "  I  rv.cs*  in  your  opinion  I'm  pretty  tough, 
but  I  ain't  askin'  nuthin  for  myself-ifs  for  Briggs.  He  is  dead  now 
bat  was  a»  white  a  man  as  ever  walked.  He  never  did  no  man  a  hart, 
and  he  had  a  heart  in  him  as  big  as  a  mule,  and  no  one  as  I've  heard 
ever  said  a  word  agin  him.  I  don't  know  as  what  I  say  will  have 
much  influence,  but  Briggs  stood  well  with  us  down  here,  and  although 
I  don't  know  much  about  his  career,  or  bis  history,  or  hi*  family,  he 
was  a  man  you  could  bank  on  every  clatter.  He  gave  a  sick  Mexican 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  once  for  medicine,  and  then  turned  right 
around  and  nursed  him  through  a  fever,  but  the  infernal  Greaser 
hadn't  been  well  more'n  two  days  before  he  stole  Brigg'»  saddle  bags. 
Ah  !  Lord,  there  ain't  any  preacher  nowhere  'round  here,  or  we'd  had 
him  to  say  something  more  p'inted  to  you  than  I  can  say  it.  J  never 
pattered  any  with  the  Bible,  and  can't  jmt  now  remember  a  hymn 
song,  but  I'm  a  man  of  my  word— I  mean  what  I  say — and  Briggs, 
if  he  gels  a  chance,  will  make  a  good  record  in  heaven  as  any  one  that 
ever  got  there.  He  had,  away  down  in  his  heart,  something  that  was 
square  and  as  true  as  steel  and.  O,  Lord  !  you  mustn't  go  back  on 
that  kind  of  a  man,  'caujc  they're  too  skeerce  in  these  parts.  Amen." 

The  prayer  was  as  rough  as  Bob,  but  no  more  sincere,  as 
was  evidenced  by  his  tearful  eye  and  trembling  lip.  After 
the  prayer,  the  boys  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  of  the 
grave,  and,  drawing  their  six-shooters,  fired  a  salute  over 
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their  dead  comrade,  and  while  the  sharp  reports  were  still 
echoing  through  the  forest,  they  turned  and  left  the  scene. 
Ah  Old  Negro's  Sorrow— Arkaniaw  Traveller 
An  old  negro  sat  on  a  stump.  His  hat  had  fallen  on 
the  ground,  and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  meditation  that  he 
paid  no  attention  to  a  lizard  that  was  lazily  crawling  on 
his  leg.  A  white  man  came  along  and  spoke  to  him.  He 
threw  up  his  head  with  a  sudden  start  and  the  lizard  ran 
away  through  the  dry  leaves.  "  Good  morning,  Hender- 
son." "Good  raomin',  Mr.  Tom  ;  good  mornin*.  Hopes 
you's  been  well,  sah."  "  Yes,  passably,  but  why  have  you 
been  sitting  here  so  long  all  doubled  up  ?  While  I  was  way 
over  yonder  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  saw  you  sitting  on  that 
stump."  "  Mr.  Tom,  I'se  de  mos'  miserable  man  in  dis 
yare  worl'  an'  I  pledge  you  mer  word,  sah,  dat  I  hopes  dat 
de  lightnin'  may  come  outen  dat  cloud  dat's  risin'  yander 
an'  strike  me  dead.  Hole  on,  now,  Mr.  Tom.  Doan  say 
er  word.  Doan  say  dat  I  ougbter  be  'shamed  o'  myse's  fur 
raakin'  sich  er  'spression.  Wait  tell  you  yare  he  facks  an' 
den  you'll  say  I  oughter  be  slaughtered  like  er  steer.  I 
uster  be  er  monst'us  bad  man,  Mr.  Tom.  I  uster  git  drunk 
and  gamble  an'  invite  dem  black  niggers  frum  ober  de 
creek  ter  tread  on  de  flap  o'  mer  jeans.  I  kep'  dis  thing 
up  fur  er  laung  time,  tell  one  day  dar  come  ter  mer  house 
er  little  boy.  I  neber  had  er  chile  bo'n  to  me  'fo'  dis  an'  I 
felt,  I  did,  like  I  could  jump  over  a  ten-rail  fence,  staked 
an'  ridered.  I  fell  in  lub  wid  him.  I  did,  sah,  an'  he  wuz 
the  fust  human  bein'  I  eber  lubed,  fur  I  doan  know  nuthin' 
'bout  my  m udder  ez  I  wuz  sold  erway  frum  her  'fo'  I  kin 
reckolleck.  Ez  that  boy  gunter  grow  I  gunter  git  ter  be  er 
better  man.  Mer  wife  neber  had  no  'fluence  ober  me,  an' 
she  was  'stonished  at  de  work  o'  dat  chile,  an'  so  wuz  I, 
Mr.  Tom.  Wall,  it  run  erlaung  dis  way  fur  'fo'  years  an' 
it  wuz  a  rar'  thing  dat  I  got  drunk  an'  gambled.  In  de 
ebenin',  we'en  de  sun  got  so  low  that  it  shined  slantin' 
through  de  saplins  on  de  hill,  I  would  go  on  'stead  o'  gwine 
down  to  de  steamboat  landin'  an'  mixin'  wid  dem  roust- 
about niggers.  De  face  o'  dat  little  boy  would  come  up 
'fo'  me — yas,  sah,  I'd  see  suthin'  dat  would  sorter  make  me 
do  this  way  (he  lifted  his  shoulders)  an'  dar  would  'pear 
ter  hang,  right  in  front  o'  me,  de  picter  o'  dat  little  chile. 
I  couldn'  walk  erway  frum  no  picter  like  dat,  Mr.  Tom, 
so  I'd  just  go  on  home  an'  frolic  with  dat  little  angel.  I 
uster  gin  him  all  the  nickels  an'  dimes  I  could,  an'  one  day 
he  got  it  all  changed  inter  er  silver  dollar.  My  Lawd,  he 
wuz  de  proudis'  little  ting  I  eber  seed.  '  I  gwine  buy 
daddy  er  hoss  afterw'ile  so  he  won't  hatter  walk,'  said  he, 
ez  he  hil  de  bright  dollar  in  his  han'.  '  You  better  buy 
suthin'  fur  yo'se'f,'  s'l.  1  No,*  sez  he,  '  wanter  buy  er  hoss 
fur  you.'  'One  ebenin'  ez  I  wuz  gwine  home,  Mr.  Tom,  I 
met  er  pusson — er  man  dat  I  hadn't  seed  fur  er  mighty 
long  time.  He  wuz  er  man  dat  had  'comerdated  me  wunst 
wen  I  wuz  mighty  nigh  starvin'.  Ah,  Lawd.  de  man  dat 
has  'comerdated  us  is  dc  one  dat  ken  lead  us  ter  de  quick- 
est an'  deepest  sorrow.  He  wanted  me  ter  go  wid  him  ter 
de  steamboat  landin'.  I  went.  He  wanted  me  ter  jine  er 
little  game  o'  craps.  I  done  dat.  He  wanted  me  ter  drink. 
I  done  dat.  I  kep  er  playin'  an'  er  drinkin'  till  I  los'  whut 
little  money  I  had.  Den  I  wuz  mad.  Den  I  knowed  dat 
I  could  beat  dem  fellers  ef  I  hed  er  few  mo'  dimes.  I 
couldn't  borrer  no  money.  Er  thought  struck  me.  Wush 
it  had  er  killed  me.  I  slipped  home,  got  inter  de  house 
widout  nobody  seem'  me  an'  got  my  little  boy's  pocketbook 
offen  de  shelf.  Dar  wuz  de  dollar — bright,  fur  he  had 
been  rubbin'  it  on  de  do'.  I  went  back  to  de  landin'  an' 
played.  I  los'  de  dollar  an',  'bout  half  drunk,  I  went 
home.  Wen  I  got  dar  I  heaxn  my  boy  cry  in'.  Wife  scd 
he  had  tuck  er  cbilL    Wen  I  got  down  by  the  pallet  w'ar 


he  wuz  layin',  he  says  :  '  Daddy,  I  los'  my  dollar.  Won't 
you  he'p  me  look  fur  it  ? '  Er  pain  hit  me  in  de  heart  I 
tole  er  black  lie.  'Yas,'  s'l,  'daddy  will  fine  it  fur  you.' 
He  cried.  Some  o'  his  tears  fell  on  my  han'  an'  scalded 
me.  I  pressed  my  head  to  de  flo'  an'  cussed  merse'f.  De 
naixt  mawnin'  we  sunt  fer  er  doctor.  Dc  man  shook  his 
head.  '  Daddy,  won't  you  fine  my  dollar  ? '  said  de  little 
man.  '  Yes,  angel,'  s'l.  *  Go  out  an'  look  fur  it.'  '  I  will 
atter  a  w'ile,'  s'l.  He  shet  his  eyes  an'  'peared  ter  be 
ersleep.  Wen  he  opened  'em  he  said  :  '  Did  you  fine  my 
dollar?'    'No,  little  man.'    'Did  you  look  in  de  smoke 

house?'    'Yas.'   'Did  you  look  '    He  choked,  an' 

den,  Mr.  Tom,  my  angel  wuz  dead.  Go  on,  Mr.  Tom ; 
doan  stay  yare  an  talk  ter  me.  Go  on  an'  leave  me!  sah." 
The  Obliging  Lady  Boarder — Detroit  Free  Press 
"  Oh,  I'll  not  be  the  least  trouble,"  said  the  lady  boarder, 
who  had  wheedled  the  mistress  of  a  select  boarding-house 
into  taking  her  for  six  months,  although  the  mistress  had 
said  that  she  never,  never  would  take  another  woman  to 
board.  "I  don't  blame  you  for  not  wanting  to  board 
women,"  said  the  lady  boarder,  while  laying  off  her  wrap 
in  her  room, "  most  of  them  are  so  troublesome  and  finicky, 
but  I  think  you'll  find  I'm  not  one  of  that  sort.  I  just  take 
things  as  I  find  them,  and  make  no  fuss  at  all.  Now,  I'll 
just  wash  my  hands,  and — see — could  you  get  me  a  little 
white  castile  soap  instead  of  this  cocoanut  oil  kind?" 
"I'll  see,"  said  the  landlady.  "  And  about  the  towels— I 
never  use  crash  quite  so  rough  as  this,  and  I'd  like  a  Turk- 
ish towel  on  the  rack  all  the  time."  "  Well."  "  Thank 
you.  I'm  determined  not  to  be  troublesome  after  I  once 
get  settled,  and  I— don't  you  think  this  dressing-case  would 
look  better  on  this  side  of  the  room  ? "  "I  don't  know." 
"  Seems  to  me  it  would.  Supposing  you  call  a  servant  up 
and  let  us  see  how  it  will  look  moved  ;  and  while  she's  here 
I  believe  I'll  change  the  bed  to  the  other  corner — that  is,  if 
you've  no  objections."  "  Oh,  none  at  all."  "  Thank  you. 
I  don't  really  care  much,  but  then — O,  would  it  be  too 
much  trouble  to  have  a  cup  of  hot  water  sent  up  to  my 
room  an  hour  before  each  meal  ?  I  think  it  does  me  good." 
"  I  suppose  I  can  arrange  that,"  says  the  landlady,  gloomily. 
"  Thanks ;  you  are  kind.  Now,  I  guess  I'll — O,  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  hot  water  in  the  bath  room  ?  I'd  like  to  run 
in  and  just  wash  out  a  few  little  things  that  I  never  send  to 
the  laundry.  And  I  wonder  if  I'd  be  much  in  the  way  if  I 
ran  down  into  the  kitchen  and  ironed  them  when  they're 
dry  ?  I'll  not  be  a  bit  of  trouble."  "  The  cook  may  ob- 
ject," says  the  landlady,  blandly.  "  I  don't  mind  myself." 
"Oh,  I'll  get  around  her  easy  enough.  Trust  me  for  that. 
I  always  do  out  my  handkerchiefs  and  small  pieces  wher- 
ever I  board,  and  I— O,  while  I  think  of  it,  I'd  like  to  men- 
tion that  I  never  drink  anything  but  green  tea,  and  if  it 
•wouldn't  be  too  much  trouble  I'd  like  my  bread  without  a 
bit  of  salt  in  it.  Perhaps  it's  only  a  notion,  but  I  can't  eat 
salted  bread."  "  I  hardly  know  how  to  manage  that,"  says 
the  landlady,  dubiously.  "  O,  it  11  be  easy  enough.  When 
you  bake  just  make  one  loaf  without  salt  in  it.  See  ?  I 
hope  you  won't  take  a  bit  of  trouble  on  my  account  if  I'm 
sometimes  too  late  for  my  meals.  Sometimes  I  may  be  out 
shopping,  or  may  feel  a  little  lazy  in  the  morning  and  won't 
get  up,  but  I'll  soon  find  out  where  things  are  in  the  pantry, 
and  will  just  help  myself  without  troubling  any  one.  I 
like  hot  cakes  for  breakfast  the  year  round,  and,  somehow, 
no  kind  of  steak  agrees  with  me  but  sirloin.  Would  you 
mind  ringing  for  a  sen-ant  and  having  her  lower  the  window 
a  little  from  the  top  ?  O,  I  see  the  blankets  on  the  bed  are 
white.  It's  only  a  notion  of  mine,  but  I  really  prefer  red 
ones."  This  strikes  the  landlady  so  dumb  that  she  can  say 
nothing,  and  the  obliging  boarder  guiltlessly  rattles  on. 
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The  Faded  Pansy— Cur  tit  Hall—Lippineotts 
My  garde  n-beds  are  sweet  with  bloom  ; 

Each  flower  its  pride  appears  ; 
But  this  faded  pansy's  faint  perfume 
Has  drenched  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Love— Arthur  C.  Dawson— The  Parisian 
If  love  be  but  a  dream. 

Let  us  prolong  the  lie.  — 
Since  'tis  so  sweet  to  seem, 

Slumber,  nor  wake  to  sigh  t 
If  with  the  dream  away 

Our  happiness  must  fly. 
Before  that  break  of  day 

Let  us  in  terror  die  ! 

The  Mission  of  Tears— J.  Buckham—S.  S.  Times 
Weep,  if  thou  wilt ;  for  tears  are  good. 

Ay,  tears  are  like  the  gentle  rain 
That  bringeth  flowers  in  the  dark  wood. 
And  maketh  meadows  green  again. 

Our  tears  are  blest,  though  rivers  flow  ; 

Such  moving  springs  our  nature  needs. 
Deep  through  these  stony  hearts  they  go. 

And  turn  the  mill-wheels  of  good  deeds. 

Death's  Powrr-^Ida  A.  Ahlborn — America 
Death,  the  Alexander  bold, 

With  his  sword  he  cleaves  asunder 
Tangled  cord  and  mystic  fold, 
Life's  vexation  an 


Forgetting  Wrongs— Dr.  S.  Madden 
Some  grave  their  wrongs  on  marble  ;  he,  more  just, 
Stoop'd  down  serene,  and  wrote  them  on  the  dust ; 
Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  from  his  mind  ; 
There,  secret  in  the  grave,  he  bade  them  lie. 
And  grieved  they  could  not  escape  the  Almighty's  eye. 

Jacqueminot— Hessie  Chandler— American  Magatine 
Who  is  there  now  knows  aught  of  his  story  ? 

What  is  left  of  him  but  a  name  ? — 
Of  him  who  shared  in  Napoleon's  glory 

And  dreamed  that  his  sword  had  won  him  his  fame ! 

.  Ah  !  the  fate  of  a  man  is  past  discerning  ! 
Little  did  Jacqueminot  suppose. 
At  Austerlitz  or  at  Moscow's  burning, 
That  his  fame  would  rest  in  the  heart  of  a  rose  ! 

At  the  Making  o£  the  Hay— Samuel  M.  Peck 
When  the  whip-poor-wills  are  calling, 
And  the  apple-blooms  are  falling, 
With  a  tender  tint  forestalling* 

Summer's  blush  upon  the  grass ; 
Where  the  little  stars  are  keeping 
Watch  above  the  meadow  sleeping. 
And  the  jack-o'-lantcrn  s  peeping, 

I  will  meet  my  bonnic  lass. 

I  will  seek  her.    I  will  find  her. 
I  will  slyly  steal  behind  her  ; 
And  with  kisses  I  will  blind  her 

Till  she  sets  the  happy  day  ! 
And  when  the  barley 's  heading, 
And  the  summer  rose  is  shedding, 
Oh,  there  'II  be  a  merry  wedding 

At  the  making  of  the  hay  ! 

Life  and  Death — Sir  Wm.  Jones — From  the  Persian 
On  parent  knees,  a  naked,  new-born  child. 

Weeping  thou  sat'st.  while  all  around  thee  smiled, 
So  live  that  sinking  on  thy  last  long  sleep 

Thou  then  may'st  smile  while  all  around  thee  weep. 


Two  Truths— Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
-  Darling,"  he  said,  '*  I  never  meant 

To  hurt  you  ;  "  and  his  eyes  were  wet 
'*  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world  ; 
Am  I  to  blame  if  I  forget  ?" 

"  Forgive  my  selfish  tears,"  she  cried, 
"  Forgive  !  I  knew  that  it  was  not 

Because  you  meant  to  hurt  me,  sweet— 
I  knew  it  was  that  you  forgot." 

But  all  the  same,  deep  in  her  heart 
Rankled  this  thought,  and  rankles  yet — 

When  love  is  at  its  best,  one  loves 
So  much  that  one  cannot  forget" 

The  Hare  J  met  of  Content—  Wellbye 
There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy, 
No  chemic  art  can  counterfeit ; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty, 
Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold. 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain  ; 
Seldom  it  comes — to  few  from  heaven  sent — 
That  much  in  little — all  in  naught— content. 

Perfect  Trust  in  God — Mrs.  Mary  Riley  Smith 
God's  plans,  in  lilies  pure  and  white,  unfold  ; 

We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart ; 
Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 

The  Sour  Grape — Wisdom  of  the  Rrahmin 
Heart,  be  not  thou  the  grape  that  underneath  the  leaves 
Hides,  that  it  may  not  be  the  prey  of  garden  thieves. 
No  thief  has  found  that  grape  ;  but  ah  !  no  sunbeam's  power 
Has  reached  its  dark  retreat,  and  so  that  grape  is  sour. 

The  Canlatrice—Chas.  L.  Thompson— Independent 
A  daughter  of  the  gods,  she  sang 

Of  glory,  love  and  art. 
In  godlike  notes,  o'er  marble  lips. 

And  from  a  marble  heart. 

Oh  !  Memnon  statue  1    Could  I  woo. 

And  wed,  and  make  her  mine, 
I'd  break  her  queenly  heart— and  then 

Her  song  would  be  divine. 

The  Quest— Margarette  Lippincott—  Travellers  Record 
I  mocked  at  Life—"  Give  me  the  gift  you  hold  !  " 
Sighing,  she  offered  me  a  crown- of  gold. 
••  Nay,"  I  besought.  "  The  boon  I  crave  is  higher  !  " 
Smiling,  she  handed  me  a  brand  of  tire. 

I  spoke  to  I>c.ith — "  Unfold  your  mystery  !" 
And  held  Life's  torch  above  my  head  to  see  ; 
When  lo  !  there  shone  beyond  Death's  prison  bars 
The  holy  glitter  of  eternal  stars. 

How  Many  Times  t— Thomas  Love/l  lieddoes 
How  many  times  do  I  love  thee  ?  Dear  ! 
Tell  mc  how  many  thoughts  there  be 

In  the  atmosphere 

Of  a  new  fallen  year, 
Whose  white  and  sable  hours  appear 
The  latest  flake  of  F.ternity— 
So  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  Dear  • 


How  many  times  do  I  love.  ; 
Tell  me  how  many  beads  there  are 

In  a  silver  chain 

Of  evening  rain 
Unraveled  from  the  trembling  main 
And  threading  the  eye  of  a  yellow  star- 
So  many  times  do  I  love  again. 
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WONDERFUL  STORIES— THE  GOLD-BUG* 


What  ho  !  what  ho  I  thi»  fellow  i*  dancing  mad  ! 

He  hath  been  bitten  by  the  Tarantula.— All  in  tkt  Wrong. 

Many  years  ago,  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  Mr. 
William  Le grand.  He  was  of  an  ancient  Huguenot  family, 
and  had  once  been  wealthy  ;  but  a  series  of  misfortunes 
had  reduced  him  to  want.  To  avoid  the  mortification  con- 
sequent upon  his  disasters,  he  left  New  Orleans,  the  city 
of  his  forefathers,  and  took  up  his  residense  at  Sullivan's 
Island,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

This  island  is  a  very  singular  one.  It  consists  of  little 
else  than  the  sea  sand,  and  is  about  three  miles  long.  Its 
breadth  at  no  point  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  sep- 
arated from  the  main  land  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  creek, 
oozing  its  way  through  a  wilderness  of  reeds  and  slime,  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  marsh-hen.  The  vegetation,  as  might 
be  supposed,  is  scant,  or  at  least  dwarfish.  No  trees  of 
any  magnitude  are  to  be  seen.  Near  the  western  extrem- 
ity, where  Fort  Moultrie  stands,  and  where  are  some  mis- 
erable frame  buildings,  tenanted  during  summer  by  the 
fugitives  from  Charleston  dust  and  fever,  may  be  found, 
indeed,  the  bristly  palmetto ;  but  the  whole  island,  with 
the  exception  of  the  western  point,  and  a  line  of  hard, 
white  beach  on  the  seacoast,  is  covered  with  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  the  sweet  myrtle,  so  much  prized  by 
the  horticulturists  of  England.  The  shrub  here  often 
attains  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  forms  an 
almost  impenetrable  coppice,  burdening  the  air  with  its 
fragrance. 

In  the  inmost  recesses  of  this  coppice,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  or  more  remote  end  of  the  island,  Legrand  had 
built  himself  a  small  hut,  which  he  occupied  when  I  first, 
by  mere  accident,  made  his  acquaintance.  This  soon 
ripened  into  friendship — for  there  was  much  in  the  recluse 
to  excite  interest  and  esteem.  I  found  him  well  educated, 
with  unusual  powers  of  mind,  but  infected  with  misan- 
throphy,  and  subject  to  perverse  moods  of  alternate  en- 
thusiasm and  melancholy.  He  had  with  him  many  books, 
but  rarely  employed  them.  His  chief  amusements  were 
gunning  and  fishing,  or  sauntering  along  the  beach  and 
through  the  myrtles,  in  quest  of  shells  or  entomological 
specimens ; — his  collection  of  the  latter  might  have  been 
envied  by  a  Swammerdamm.  In  these  excursions  he  was 
usually  accompanied  by  an  old  negro,  called  Jupiter,  who 
had  been  manumitted  before  the  reverses  of  the  family,  but 
who  could  be  induced,  neither  by  threats  nor  by  promises, 
to  abandon  what  he  considered  his  right  of  attendance  upon 
the  footsteps  of  his  young  "  Massa  Will. "  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  relatives  of  Legrand,  conceiving  him  to 
be  somewhat  unsettled  in  intellect,  had  contrived  to  instil 
this  obstinacy  into  Jupiter,  with  a  view  to  the  supervision 
and  guardianship  of  the  wanderer. 

The  winters  in  the  latitude  of  Sullivan's  Island  are  sel- 
dom very  severe,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  it  is  a  rare 
event  indeed  when  a  fire  is  considered  necessary.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  18 — ,  there  occurred,  however,  a 
day  of  remarkable  chilliness.  Just  before  sunset  I  scram- 
bled my  way  through  the  evergreens  to  the  hut  of  my 
friend,  whom  I  had  not  visited  for  several  weeks — my  resi- 
dence being  at  that  time  in  Charleston,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles  from  the  island,  while  the  facilities  of  passage  and 
re-passage  were  very  far  behind  those  of  the  present  day. 
Upon  reaching  the  hut  I  rapped,  as  was  my  custom,  and 
getting  no  reply,  sought  for  the  key  where  I  knew  it 
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secreted,  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in.  A  fine  fire  was 
blazing  upon  the  hearth.  It  was  a  novelty,  and  by  no 
means  an  ungrateful  one.  I  threw  off  an  overcoat,  took  an 
arm-chair  by  the  crackling  logs,  and  awaited  patiently  the 
arrival  of  my  hosts. 

Soon  after  dark  they  arrived,  and  gave  me  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  Jupiter,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  bustled  about 
to  prepare  some  marsh-hens  for  supper.  Legrand  was  in 
one  of  his  fits — how  else  shall  I  term  them  ?  — of  enthusi- 
asm. He  had  found  an  unknown  bivalve,  forming  a  new 
genus,  and,  more  than  this,  he  had  hunted  down  and 
secured,  with  Jupiter's  assistance,  a  scarabatts  which  he 
believed  to  be  totally  new,  but  in  respect  to  which  he 
wished  to  have  my  opinion  on  the 

"  And  why  not  to-night  ? "  I  asked,  rubbing  my  hands 
over  the  blaze,  and  wishing  the  whole  tribe  of  scarabai  at 
the  devil 

"  Ah,  if  I  had  only  known  you  were  here ! "  said  Le- 
grand, "  but  it's  so  long  since  I  saw  you  ;  and  how  could  I 
foresee  that  you  would  pay  me  a  visit  this  very  night  of  all 

others  ?    As  I  was  coming  home  I  met  Lieutenant  G  , 

from  the  fort,  and,  very  foolishly,  I  lent  him  the  bug ;  so  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  see  it  until  the  morning. 
Stay  here  to-night,  and  I  will  send  Jup  down  for  it  at  sun- 
rise.   It  is  the  loveliest  thing  in  creation !  " 

"What?— sunrise?" 

"  Nonsense  !  no  ! — the  bug.  It  is  of  a  brilliant  gold 
color — about  the  size  of  a  large  hickory  nut — with  two  jet- 
black  spots  near  one  extremity  of  the  back,  and  another, 
somewhat  longer,  at  the  other.    The  antenna  are  " 

"  Dey  aint  no  tin  in  him,  Massa  Will,  I  keep  a  tellin'  on 
you,"  here  interrupted  Jupiter ;  "  de  bug  is  a  goole  bug, 
solid,  ebcry  bit  of  him,  inside  and  all,  sep  him  wing — neber 
feel  half  so  hebby  a  bug  in  my  life- " 

"  Well,  suppose  it  is,  Jup,"  replied  Legrand,  somewhat 
more  earnestly,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  the  case  demanded, 
"  is  that  any  reason  for  your  letting  the  birds  burn  ?  The 
color  " — here  he  turned  to  me — "  is  really  almost  enough 
to  warrant  Jupiter's  idea.  You  never  saw  a  more  brilliant 
metallic  luster  than  the  scales  emit— but  of  this  you  can- 
not judge  till  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time  I  can  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  shape. "  Saying  this,  he  seated  himself  at 
a  small  table,  on  which  were  a  pen  and  ink,  but  no  paper. 
He  looked  for  some  in  a  drawer,  but  found  none. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  he  at  length,  "  this  will  answer ;  " 
and  he  drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  scrap  of  what  I 
took  to  be  very  dirty  foolscap,  and  made  upon  it  a  rough 
drawing  with  the  pen.  While  he  did  this,  I  retained  my 
seat  by  the  fire,  for  I  was  still  chilly.  When  the  design  was 
complete,  he  handed  it  to  me  without  rising.  As  I  received 
it,  a  loud  growl  was  heard,  succeeded  by  a  scratching  at  the 
door.  Jupiter  opened  it,  and  a  large  Newfoundland,  be- 
longing to  Legrand,  rushed  in,  leaped  upon  my  shoulders, 
and  loaded  me  with  caresses  ;  for  I  had  shown  him  much 
attention  during  previous  visits.  When  his  gambols  were 
over,  I  looked  at  the  paper,  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
found  myself  not  a  little  puzzled  at  what  my  friend  had 
depicted. 

"  Well ! "  I  said,  after  contemplating  it  for  some  minutes, 
"  this  is  a  strange  searabttus,  I  must  confess :  new  to  me : 
never  saw  anything  like  it  before — unless  it  was  a  skull,  or 
a  death's-head — which  it  more  nearly  resembles  than  any- 
thing else  that  has  come  under  my  observation." 

"  A  death's-head  !  "  echoed  Legrand.    «'  Oh— yes— well, 
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it  has  something  of  that  appearance  upon  paper,  no  doubt. 
The  two  upper  black  spots  look  like  eyes,  eh  ?  and  the 
longer  one  at  the  bottom  like  a  mouth— and  then  the  shape 
of  the  whole  is  oval." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  I ;  "but,  Legrand,  I  fear  you  are  no 
artist.  I  must  wait  until  I  see  the  beetle  itself,  if  I  am  to 
form  any  idea  of  its  personal  appearance." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  a  little  nettled,  "  I  draw 
tolerably — should  do  it  at  least — have  had  good  masters, 
and  flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  quite  a  blockhead. " 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  arc  joking  then,"  said  I ; 
"  this  is  a  very  passable  skull — indeed,  I  may  say  that  it  is 
a  very  excellent  skull,  according  to  the  vulgar  notions  about 
such  specimens  of  physiology — and  your  scarabaus  must 
be  the  queerest  searabaus  in  the  world  if  it  resembles  it. 
Why,  we  may  get  up  a  very  thrilling  bit  of  superstition 
upon  this  hint.  I  presume  you  will  call  the  bug  scara- 
baus caput  hominss,  or  something  of  that  kind— there  are 
many  similar  titles  in  the  Natural  Histories.  But  where 
are  the  antenna  you  spoke  of  ? " 

"The  antenna!'"  said  Legrand,  who  seemed  to  be 
getting  unaccountably  warm  upon  the  subject ;  "  I  am 
sure  you  must  see  the  antenna.  I  made  them  as  distinct 
as  they  are  in  the  original  insect,  and  I  presume  that  is 
sufficient" 

"  Well,  well,"  I  said,  "  perhaps  you  have — still  I  don't 
see  them  ;  "  and  I  handed  him  the  paper  without  additional 
remark,  not  wishing  to  ruffle  his  temper ;  but  I  was  much 
surprised  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken ;  his  ill-humor  puz- 
zled me — and,  as  for  the  drawing  of  the  beetle,  there  were 
positively  no  antenna  visible,  and  the  whole  did  bear  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  cuts  of  a  death's  head. 

He  received  the  paper  very  peevishly,  and  was  about 
to  crumble  it,  apparently  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  when 
a  casual  glance  at  the  design  seemed  suddenly  to  rivet 
his  attention.  In  an  instant  his  face  grew  violently  red — 
in  another  excessively  pale.  For  some  minutes  he  con- 
tinued to  scrutinize  the  drawing  minutely  where  he  sat. 
At  length  he  arose,  took  a  candle  from  the  table,  and 
proceeded  to  seat  himself  upon  a  sea-chest  in  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  room.  Here  again  he  made  an  anx- 
ious examination  of  the  paper,  turning  it  in  all  directions. 
He  said  nothing,  however,  and  his  conduct  greatly  as- 
tonished me ;  yet  I  thought  it  prudent  not  to  exacerbate 
the  growing  moodiness  of  his  temper  by  any  comment. 
Presently  he  took  from  his  coat  pocket  a  wallet,  placed 
the  paper  carefully  in  it,  and  deposited  both  in  a  writing- 
desk,  which  he  locked.  He  now  grew  more  composed 
in  his  demeanor  ;  but  his  original  air  of  enthusiasm  had 
quite  disappeared.  Yet  he  seemed  not  so  much  sulky 
as  abstracted.  As  the  evening  wore  away  he  became 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  reverie,  from  which  no  sal- 
lies of  mine  could  arouse  him.  It  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  pass  the  night  at  the  hut,  as  I  had  frequently 
done  before,  but,  seeing  my  host  in  this  mood,  I  deemed 
it  proper  to  take  leave.  He  did  not  press  me  to  remain, 
but,  as  I  departed,  he  shook  my  hand  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  cordiality. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  (and  during  the  interval 
I  had  seen  nothing  of  Legrand)  when  I  received  a  visit,  at 
Charleston,  from  his  man  Jupiter.  I  had  never  seen  the 
good  old  negro  look  so  dispirited,  and  I  feared  that  some 
serious  disaster  had  befallen  my  friend. 

"  Well,  Jup,"  said  I,  "  what  is  the  matter  now  ?— how  is 
your  master  ? " 

"  Why,  to  speak  dc  troof,  massa,  him  not  so  berry  well 
as  mought  be." 


"  Not  well !  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it.  What  docs  he 
complain  of  ?  " 

"  Dar  !  dat's  it  ! — him  neber  plain  of  notin— but  him 
berry  sick  for  all  dat." 

"  Very  sick,  Jupiter  ! — why  didn't  you  say  so  at  once  ? 
Is  he  confined  to  bed  ?  " 

"  No,  dat  he  aint— he  aint  find  nowhar— dat's  just  whar 
de  shoe  pinch— my  mind  is  got  to  be  berry  hebby  bout 
poor  Massa  Will." 

"  Jupiter,  I  should  like  to  understand  what  it  is  you  are 
talking  about  You  say  your  master  is  sick.  Hasn't  he 
told  you  what  ails  him  ? " 

"  Why,  massa,  taint  worf  while  for  to  git  mad  about  de 
matter — Massa  Will  say  noffin  at  all  aint  de  matter  wid 
him — but  den  what  make  him  go  about  looking  dis  here 
way,  wid  he  head  down  and  he  soldiers  up,  and  as  white 
as  a  gose  ?    And  den  he  keep  a  syphon  all  de  time  " 

"  Keeps  a  what,  Jupiter  ?  " 

"  Keeps  a  syphon  wid  de  figgurs  on  de  slate— de  queer- 
est figgurs  I  ebber  did  see.  Ise  gittin  to  be  skeered,  I  tell 
you.  Hab  for  to  keep  mighty  tight  eye  pon  him  noovers. 
Todder  day  he  gib  roe  slip  fore  de  sun  up,  and  was  gone 
de  whole  ob  de  blessed  day.  I  had  a  big  stick  ready  cut 
for  to  gib  him  deuced  good  beating  when  he  did  come — 
but  Ise  sich  a  fool  dat  I  hadn't  de  heart  arter  all— be  look 
so  berry  poorly." 

"  Eh  ? — what  ? — ah  yes  ! — upon  the  whole  I  think  you 
had  better  not  be  too  severe  with  the  poor  fellow— don't 
flog  him,  Jupiter— he  can't  very  well  stand  it— but  can 
you  form  no  idea  of  what  has  occasioned  this  illness,  or 
rather  this  change  of  conduct  ?  Has  anything  unpleasant 
happened  since  I  saw  you  ?  " 

"  No,  massa,  dey  aint  bin  noffin  unpleasant  since  den — 
'twas  fore  den  I'm  feared — 'twas  de  berry  day  you  was 
dare." 

"  How  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  massa,  I  mean  de  bug — dare  now. " 

"  The  what  ?  " 

"  De  bug — I'm  berry  sartain  dat  Massa  Will  bin  bit 
somewhere  about  de  head  by  dat  goole-bug. " 

"And  what  cause  have  you,  Jupiter,  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion ? " 

"  Claws  enuff,  massa,  and  mouff,  too.  I  nebber  did  see 
sich  a  deuced  bug — he  kick  and  he  bite  ebery  ting  what 
cum  near  him.  Massa  Will  cotch  him  fuss,  but  had  for 
to  let  him  go  gin  mighty  quick,  I  tell  you — den  was  de 
time  he  must  ha  got  de  bite.  I  didn't  like  de  look  ob  de 
big  mouff,  myself,  no  how,  so  I  wouldn't  take  hold  ob 
him  wid  my  finger,  but  I  cotch  him  wid  a  piece  of  paper 
dat  I  found.  I  rap  him  up  in  de  paper,  and  stuff  piece 
ob  it  in  he  mouff — dad  was  dc  way." 

"  And  you  think,  then,  that  your  master  was  really 
bitten  by  the  beetle,  and  that  the  bite  made  him 
sick?" 

"  I  don't  tink  noffin  about  it — I  nose  it  What  make 
him  dream  about  de  goole  so  much,  if  taint  cause  he  bit 
by  de  goole-bug?  Ise  heerd  bout  dem  goole-bugs  fore 
dis." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  he  dreams  about  gold  ?  " 

"  How  I  know  ?  why  cause  he  talk  about  it  in  he  sleep 
— dat's  how  I  nose." 

"  Well,  Jup,  perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  to  what  fortu- 
nate circumstance  am  I  to  attribute  the  honor  of  a  visit 
from  you  to-day  ?  " 

"What  de  matter,  massa?" 

"Did  you  bring  any  message  from  Mr.  Legrand  ?" 

"  No,  massa,  I  bring  dis  here  pissel ; "  and  here  Jupiter 
handed  me  a  note  which  ran  thus  : 
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"My  Dear-  

"  Wby  have  I  not  wen  you  for  so  long  a  time  ?  I  hope  you  have 
not  been  so  foolish  as  to  take  offense  at  any  little  brutqturit  of  mine  ; 
but  no,  that  is  improbable. 

"  Since  1  saw  you  I  have  had  great  cause  for  anxiety.  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  yon,  yet  scarcely  know  bow  to  tell  it.  or  whether  I 
should  tell  it  at  aD. 

"  I  have  not  been  quite  well  for  tome  days  past,  and  poor  old  Jap 
annoys  me,  almost  beyond  endurance,  by  his  well-meant  attentions. 
Would  you  believe  it  ? — he  had  prepared  a  huge  stick,  the  other  day, 
with  which  to  chastise  me  for  giving  him  the  slip,  and  spending  the 
day,  solus,  among  the  hills  on  the  main  land.  I  verily  believe  that 
my  ill  looks  alone  saved  me  a  flogging. 

"  I  have  made  no  addition  to  my  cabinet  since  we  met- 

"  If  you  can.  In  any  way,  make  it  convenient,  come  over  with 
Jupiter.  Do  come  I  wish  to  see  you  to-nighi,  upon  business  of  im- 
portance.   I  assure  you  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

'    "**  WlLUASt  LSORAND." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  note  which  gave 
me  great  uneasiness.  Its  whole  style  differed  materially 
from  that  of  Legrand.  What  could  he  be  dreaming  of  ? 
What  new  crotchet  possessed  his  excitable  brain  ?  What 
"  business  of  the  highest  importance  "  could  he  possibly 
have  to  transact  ?  Jupiter's  account  of  him  boded  no 
good.  I  dreaded  lest  the  continued  pressure  of  misfortune 
had,  at  length,  fairly  unsettled  the  reason  of  my  friend. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  therefore,  I  prepared  to 
accompany  the  negro. 

Upon  reaching  the  wharf,  I  noticed  a  scythe  and  three 
spades,  all  apparently  new,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
in  which  we  were  to  embark. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Jup  ?  "  I  inquired 

"  Him  syfe,  massa,  and  spade. " 

.«  Very  true  ;  but  what  are  they  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Him  de  syfe  and  de  spade  what  Massa  Will  sis  pon 
my  buying  for  him  in  de  town,  and  de  debbil's  own  lot  of 
money  I  had  to  gib  for  em." 

"  But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mysterious,  is  your 
'  Massa  Will '  going  to  do  with  scythes  and  spades  ? " 

"  Dat's  more  dan  I  know,  and  debbil  take  me  if  I  don't 
believe  'tis  more  dan  he  know,  too.  But  it's  all  cum  ob 
debug." 

Finding  that  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  obtained  of 
Jupiter,  whose  whole  intellect  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by 
"  de  bug,"  I  now  stepped  into  the  boat  and  made  saiL 

With  a  fair  and  strong  breeze  we  soon  ran  into  the  little 
cove  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  a  walk  of  some 
two  miles  brought  us  to  the  hut.  It  was  about  three  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  arrived.  Legrand  had  been  await- 
ing  us  in  eager  expectation.  He  grasped  my  hand  with  a 
nervous  empressement  which  alarmed  me  and  strengthened 
the  suspicions  already  entertained.  His  countenance  was 
pale  even  to  ghastliness,  and  his  deep-set  eyes  glared  with 
unnatural  luster.  After  some  inquiries  respecting  his 
health,  I  asked  him,  not  knowing  what  better  to  say,  if  he 
had  yet  obtained  the  uarabmts  from  Lieutenant  G  

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  coloring  violently,  "  I  got  it  from 
him  the  next  morning.  Nothing  should  tempt  me  to  part 
with  that  scar  abacus.  Do  you  know  that  Jupiter  is  quite 
right  about  it?" 

"  In  what  way  ? "  I  asked,  with  a  sad  foreboding  at 
heart. 

"  In  supposing  it  to  be  a  bug  of  real  gold"  He  said  this 
with  an  air  of  profound  seriousness,  and  I  felt  inexpressi- 
bly shocked. 

"  This  bug  is  to  make  my  fortune,"  he  continued,  with  a 
triumphant  smile,  "  to  reinstate  me  in  my  family  posses- 
sions.   Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  prize  it?  Since 


Fortune  has  thought  fit  to  bestow  it  upon  me,  I  have  only 
to  use  it  properly  and  I  shall  arrive  at  the  gold  of  which  it 
is  the  index.    Jupiter,  bring  me  that  searabtzus  !  " 

"  What !  de  bug,  massa  ?  I'd  rudder  not  go  fer  trubble 
dat  bug— you  mus  git  him  for  your  own  self."  Hereupon 
Legrand  arose,  with  a  grave  and  stately  air,  and  brought 
me  the  beetle  from  a  glass  case  in  which  it  was  inclosed. 
It  was  a  beautiful  scarabaus,  and,  at  that  time,  unknown  to 
naturalists— of  course  a  great  prize  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  There  were  two  round,  black  spots  near  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  back,  and  a  long  one  near  the  other.  The 
scales  were  exceedingly  hard  and  glossy,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  burnished  gold.  The  weight  of  the  in- 
sect was  very  remarkable,  and,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, 1  could  hardly  blame  Jupiter  for  his  opinion 
respecting  it ;  but  what  to  make  of  Lcgrand's  concordance 
with  that  opinion  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell. 

"  I  sent  for  you,"  said  he,  in  a  grandiloquent  tone,  when 
I  had  completed  my  examination  of  the  beetle,  "  I  sent  for 
you,  that  I  might  have  your  counsel  and  assistance  in  fur- 
thering the  views  of  Fate  and  of  the  bug  " 

"  My  dear  Legrand,"  I  cried,  interrupting  him, "  you  are 
certainly  unwell,  and  had  better  use  some  little  precau- 
tions. You  shall  go  to  bed,  and  I  will  remain  with  you  a 
few  days,  until  you  get  over  this.  You  are  feverish 
and  " 

"  Feel  my  pulse,"  said  he. 

I  felt  it,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  found  not  the  slight- 
est indication  of  fever. 

"  But  you  may  be  ill  and  yet  have  no  fever.  Allow  me 
this  once  to  prescribe  for  you.  In  the  first  place,  go  to 
bed.   In  the  next  " 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  interposed,  "  I  am  as  well  as 
I  can  expect  to  be  under  the  excitement  which  I  suffer. 
If  you  really  wish  me  well,  you  will  relieve  this  excite- 
ment. " 

"  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? " 

"Very  easily.  Jupiter  and  myself  are  going  upon  an 
expedition  into  the  hills,  upon  the  main  land,  and  in  this 
expedition  we  shall  need  the  aid  of  some  person  in  whom 
we  can  confide.  You  are  the  only  one  we  can  trust 
Whether  we  succeed  or  fail,  the  excitement  which  you 
now  perceive  in  me  will  be  equally  allayed." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  oblige  you  in  any  way,"  I  replied  ; 
"but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  infernal  beetle  has 
any  connection  with  your  expedition  into  the  hills  ? " 

"It  has." 

"Then,  Legrand,  I  can  become  a  party  to  no  such 
absurd  proceeding." 

"I  am  sorry— very  sorry — for  we  shall  have  to  try  it 
by  ourselves." 

"Try  it  by  yourselves !  The  man  is  surely  mad  ! — but 
stay — how  long  do  you  propose  to  be  absent  ? " 

"Probably  all  night.  We  shall  start  immediately,  and 
be  back,  at  all  events,  by  sunrise." 

"  And  will  you  promise  me,  upon  your  honor,  that  when 
this  freak  of  yours  is  over,  and  the  bug  business  (good 
God!)  settled  to  your  satisfaction,  you  will  then  return 
home  and  follow  my  advice  implicitly,  as  that  of  your 
physician  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  promise ;  and  now  let  us  be  off,  for  we  have  no 
time  to  lose." 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  accompanied  my  friend.  We 
started  about  four  o'clock— Legrand,  Jupiter,  the  dog,  and 
myself.  Jupiter  had  with  him  the  scythe  and  spades — 
the  whole  of  which  he  insisted  upon  carrying — more 
through  fear,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  trusting  either  of  the 
implements  within  reach  of  his  master,  than  from  any  ex- 
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cess  of  industry  or  complaisance.  His  demeanor  was 
dogged  in  the  extreme,  and  "  dat  deuced  bug  "  were  the 
sole  words  which  escaped  his  lips  during  the  journey. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  charge  of  a  couple  of  dark  lanterns, 
while  Legrand  contented  himself  with  the  Marabous, 
which  he  carried  attached  to  the  end  of  a  bit  of  whip-cord; 
twirling  it  to  and  fro,  with  the  air  of  a  conjuror,  as  he 
went.  When  I  observed  this  last,  plain  evidence  of  my 
friend's  abberation  of  mind,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears.  I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  humor  his  fancy,  at 
least  for  the  present,  or  until  I  could  adopt  some  more 
energetic  measures  with  a  chance  of  success.  In  the 
meantime  I  endeavored,  but  all  in  vain,  to  sound  him  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Having  succeeded 
in  inducing  me  to  accompany  him,  he  seemed  unwilling 
to  hold  conversation  upon  any  topic  of  minor  importance, 
and  to  all  ray  questions  vouchsafed  no  other  reply  than 
"  we  shall  sec  ! " 

We  crossed  the  creek  at  the  head  of  the  island  by 
means  of  a  skiff,  and,  ascending  the  high  grounds  on  the 
shore  of  the  main  land,  proceeded  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  through  a  tract  of  country  excessively  wild  and 
desolate,  where  no  trace  of  a  human  footstep  was  to  be 
seen.  Legrand  led  the  way  with  decision  ;  pausing  only 
for  an  instant,  here  and  there,  to  consult  what  appeared 
to  be  certain  landmarks  of  his  own  contrivance  upon  a 
former  occasion. 

In  this  manner  we  journeyed  for  about  two  hours,  and 
the  sun  was  just  setting  when  we  entered  a  region  infi- 
nitely more  dreary  than  any  yet  seen.  It  was  a  species  of 
table-land,  near  the  summit  of  an  almost  inaccessible  hill, 
densely  wooded  from  base  to  pinnacle,  and  interspersed  with 
huge  crags  that  appeared  to  lie  loosely  upon  the  soil,  and  in 
many  cases  were  prevented  from  precipitating  themselves 
into  the  valleys  below,  merely  by  the  support  of  the  trees 
against  which  they  reclined.  Deep  ravines,  in  various 
directions,  gave  an  air  of  still  sterner  solemnity  to  the 

The  natural  platform  to  which  we  had  clambered  was 
thickly  overgrown  with  brambles,  through  which  we  soon 
discovered  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  force  our 
way  but  for  the  scythe  ;  and  Jupiter,  by  direction  of  his 
master,  proceeded  to  clear  for  us  a  path  to  the  foot  of  an 
enormously  tall  tulip-tree  which  stood,  with  some  eight  or 
ten  oaks,  upon  the  level,  and  far  surpassed  them  all,  and 
all  other  trees  which  I  had  then  ever  seen,  in  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  and  form,  in  the  wide  spread  of  its  branches,  and 
in  the  general  majesty  of  its  appearance.  When  we  reached 
this  tree,  Legrand  turned  to  Jupiter,  and  asked  him  if  he 
thought  he  could  climb  it  The  old  man  seemed  a  little 
staggered  by  the  question,  and  for  some  moments  made  no 
reply.  At  length  he  approached  the  huge  trunk,  walked 
slowly  around  it,  and  examined  it  with  minute  attention. 
When  he  had  completed  his  scrutiny,  he  merely  said, 

"Yes,  massa,  Jup  climb  any  tree  he  ebbcr  see  in  he 
life." 

"  Then  up  with  you  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will  soon 
be  too  dark  to  see  what  we  are  about." 

"  How  far  must  go  up,  massa  ?"  inquired  Jupiter. 

"  Get  up  the  main  trunk  first,  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
which  way  to  go — and  here — stop  !  take  this  beetle  with 
you." 

"  De  bug,  Massa  Will !— de  goole  bug ! "  cried  the  negro, 
drawing  back  in  dismay—"  what  for  mus  tote  de  bug  way 
up  de  tree  ? — d  n  if  I  do  ! " 

"  If  you  are  afraid,  Jup,  a  great  big  negro  like  you,  to 
take  hold  of  a  harmless  little  dead  beetle,  why  you  can 


carry  it  up  by  this  string — but,  if  you  do  not  take  it  up  with 
you  in  some  way,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  breaking 
your  head  with  this  shovel." 

"  What  de  matter  now,  massa  ? "  said  Jup,  evidently 
shamed  into  compliance  ;  "  always  want  for  to  raise  fuss 
wid  old  nigger.  Was  only  funnin  any  how.  Me  fecrcd 
de  bug  !  what  I  keer  for  de  bug  ? "  Here  he  took  cau- 
tiously hold  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  string,  and  main- 
taining the  insect  as  far  from  his  person  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  prepared  to  ascend  the  tree. 

In  youth  the  tulip-tree,  or  Liriodendron  Tulipi/erum, 
the  most  magnificent  of  American  foresters,  has  a  trunk 
peculiarly  smooth,  and  often  rises  to  a  great  height  without 
lateral  branches  ;  but,  in  its  riper  age,  the  bark  becomes 
gnarled  and  uneven,  while  many  short  limbs  make  their 
appearance  on  the  stem.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  ascension, 
in  the  present  case,  lay  more  in  semblance  than  in  reality. 
Embracing  the  huge  cylinder  as  closely  as  possible,  with 
his  arms  and  knees,  seizing  with  his  hands  some  projections, 
and  resting  his  naked  toes  upon  others,  Jupiter,  after  one 
or  two  narrow  escapes  from  falling,  at  length  wriggled  him- 
self into  the  first  great  fork,  and  seemed  to  consider  the 
whole  business  as  virtually  accomplished.  The  risk  of  the 
achievement  was,  in  fact,  now  over,  although  the  climber 
was  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  the  ground. 

"  Which  way  mus  go  now,  Massa  Will  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Keep  up  the  largest  branch — the  one  on  this  side,"  said 
Legrand.  The  negro  obeyed  him  promptly,  and  apparently 
with  but  little  trouble  ;  ascending  higher  and  higher,  until 
no  glimpse  of  his  squat  figure  could  be  obtained  through 
the  dense  foliage  which  enveloped  it.  Presently  his  voice 
was  heard  in  a  short  halloo. 

"  How  much  fudder  is  got  for  go  ? " 

"  How  high  up  are  you  ?"  asked  Legrand. 

"  Eber  so  fur,"  replied  the  negro  ;"  can  see  de  sky  fru 
de  top  ob  de  tree." 

"  Never  mind  the  sky,  but  attend  to  what  \  say.  Look 
down  the  trunk  and  count  the  limbs  below  you  on  this  side. 
How  many  limbs  have  you  passed  ?  " 

*'  One,  two,  three,  four,  fibe — I  done  pass  fibe  big  limb, 
massa,  pon  dis  side." 

"Then  go  one  limb  higher. " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  voice  was  heard  again,  announcing 
that  the  seventh  limb  was  attained. 

"  Now  Jup,"  cried  Legrand,  evidently  much  excited,  "  I 
want  you  to  work  your  way  out  upon  that  limb  as  far  as 
you  can.    If  you  sec  anything  strange,  let  me  know." 

"By  this  time  what  little  doubt  I  might  have  enter- 
tained of  my  poor  friend's  insanity,  was  put  finally  at  rest 
I  had  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  him  stricken  with 
lunacy,  and  I  became  seriously  anxious  about  getting  him 
home.  While  I  was  pondering  upon  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  Jupiter's  voice  was  again  heard. 

"  Mos  feerd  to  venture  pon  this  limb  very  far — tis  dead 
limb  putty  much  all  de  way." 

"  Did  you  say  it  was  a  dead limb,  Jupiter  ?"  cried  Legrand, 
in  a  quivering  voice. 

"  Yes,  massa,  him  dead  as  de  door-nail — done  up  for  sar- 
tain — done  departed  dis  here  life." 

"  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  shall  I  do  ?  "  asked  Legrand, 
seemingly  in  the  greatest  distress. 

"  Do ! "  said  I,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  interpose  a  word, 
"  why,  come  home  and  go  to  bed.  Come  now  ! — that's  a 
fine  fellow.  It's  getting  late,  and,  besides,  you  remember 
your  promise. " 

"  Jupiter,"  cried  he,  without  heeding  me  in  the  least,  "  do 
you  hear  me  ? " 
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"  Try  the  wood  well,  then,  with  your  knife,  and  see  if  you 
think  it  very  rotten." 

"  Him  rotten,  massa,  sure  nuff,"  replied  the  negro,  in  a  few 
moments,  "  but  not  so  berry  rotten  as  mought  be.  Mought 
venture  out  leetle  way  pon  de  limb  by  myself,  dat's  true." 

"  By  yourself  ! — what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Why,  I  mean  de  bug.  'Tis  berry  hebby  bug.  Spose  I 
drop  him  down  fuss,  and  den  de  limb  won't  break  wid  just 
de  weight  ob  one  nigger." 

"  You  infernal  scoundrel ! "  cried  Legrand,  apparently 
much  relieved,  "what  do  you  mean  by  telling  me  such  non- 
sense as  that  ?  As  sure  as  you  drop  that  beetle  I'll  break 
your  neck.    Look  here,  Jupiter,  do  you  hear  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  massa,  needn't  hollo  at  poor  nigger  dat  style." 

"  Well !  now,  listen  ! — if  you  will  venture  out  on  the  limb 
as  far  as  you  think  safe  and  not  let  go  the  beetle,  I'll  make 
you  a  present  of  a  silver  dollar  as  soon  as  you  get  down." 

"  I'm  gwine,  Massa  Will — deed  I  is,  replied  the  negro, 
very  promptly— "  most  out  to  the  eend  now." 

"Out  to  the  end  I"  here  fairly  screamed  Legrand,  "do 
you  say  you  are  out  to  the  end  of  that  limb  ?  " 

"  Soon  be  to  de  eend,  massa — o-o-o-o-oh  !  Lor-gol-a- 
marcy  !  what  is  dis  here  pon  de  tree  ?  " 

Well !  "  cried  Legrand,  highly  delighted,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why  taint  noffin  but  a  skull — somebody  bin  lef  him 
head  up  de  tree,  and  de  crow*  done  gobble  ebcry  bit  ob  dc 
meat  off." 

"  A  skull,  you  say  ! — very  well ! — how  is  it  fastened  to  the 
limb  ?— what  holds  it  on  ? " 

"Sure  nu£f,  massa;  nuts  look.  Why  dis  berry  curous 
sarcum stance,  pon  my  word — dare's  a  great  big  nail  in  de 
skull  what  fastens  ob  it  on  to  de  tree." 

"  Well  now,  Jupiter,  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you — do  you 
hear  ? " 

"Yes,  massa." 

"  Pay  attention,  then  !  find  the  left  eye  of  the  skull." 
"  Hum  !  hoo  !  dat's  good  !  why,  dare  aint  no  eye  lef  at 
all" 

"Curse  your  stupidity  !  do  you  know  your  right  hand 
from  your  left  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  nose  dat— nose  all  bout  dat— tis  my  left  hand 
what  I  chops  de  wood  wid. " 

"  To  be  sure  !  you  arc  left-handed  ;  and  your  left  eye  is 
on  the  same  side  as  your  left  hand.  Now,  I  suppose  you 
can  find  the  left  eye  of  the  skull,  or  the  place  where  the  left 
eye  has  been.    Have  yon  found  it  ? " 

Here  was  a  long  pause.    At  length  the  negro  asked, 

"  Is  the  lef  eye  ob  de  skull  pon  the  same  side  as  de  lef 
hand  of  de  skull,  too  ?— cause  de  skull  aint  got  not  a  bit 
of  a  hand  at  all — nebbcr  mind  !  I  got  de  lef  eye  now — here 
de  lef  eye  !  what  mus  do  with  it  ? " 

"  Let  the  beetle  drop  through  it,  as  far  as  the  string  will 
reach — but  be  careful  and  not  let  go  your  hold  of  the 
string" 

"  All  dat  done,  Massa  Will ;  mighty  easy  ting  for  to  put 
de  bug  f ru  dc  hole— look  out  for  him  dare  below  ? " 

During  this  colloquy  no  portion  of  Jupiter's  person  could 
be  seen  ;  but  the  beetle,  which  he  had  suffered  to  descend, 
was  now  visible  at  the  end  of  the  string,  and  glistened,  like 
a  globe  of  burnished  gold,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
some  of  which  still  faintly  illuminated  the  eminence  upon 
which  we  stood-  The  scarabaeus  hung  quite  clear  of  any 
branches,  and,  if  allowed  to  fall,  would  have  fallen  at  our 
feet.  Legrand  immediately  took  the  scythe,  and  cleared 
with  it  a  circular  space,  three  or  four  yards  in  diameter, 
just  beneath  the  insect,  and,  having  accomplished  this, 
ordered  Jupiter  to  let  go  the  string  and  come  down  from 
the  tree. 


Driving  a  peg  with  great  nicety  into  the  ground,  at  the 
precise  spot  where  the  beetle  fell,  my  friend  now  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  tape-measure.  Fastening  one  end  of  this 
at  that  point  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which  was  nearest  the 
peg,  he  unrolled  it  till  it  reached  the  peg,  and  thence  farther 
unrolled  it,  in  the  direction  already  established  by  the  two 
points  of  the  tree  and  the  peg,  for  the  distance  of  fifty  feet 
—Jupiter  clearing  away  the  brambles  with  the  scythe.  At 
the  spot  thus  attained  a  second  peg  was  driven,  and  about 
this,  as  a  center,  a  rude  circle,  about  four  feet  in  diameter, 
described.  Taking  now  a  spade  himself,  and  giving  one  to 
Jupiter  and  one  to  roc,  Legrand  begged  us  to  set  about 
digging  as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  speak  the  truth,  I  had  no  special  relish  for  such  amuse- 
ment at  any  time,  and  at  that  particular  moment  would  most 
willingly  have  declined  it ;  for  the  night  was  coming  on, 
and  I  felt  much  fatigued  with  the  exercise  already  taken  ; 
but  I  saw  no  mode  of  escape,  and  was  fearful  of  disturbing 
my  poor  friend's  equanimity  by  a  refusal.  Could  I  have 
depended,  indeed,  upon  Jupiter's  aid,  I  would  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  attempting  to  get  the  lunatic  home  by  force  ; 
but  I  wxs  too  well  assured  of  the  old  negro's  disposition  to 
hope  that  he  would  assist  me,  under  any  circumstances,  in 
a  persona]  contest  with  his  master.  I  made  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  had  been  infected  with  some  of  the  innumerable 
Southern  superstitions  about  money  buried,  and  that  his 
phantasy  had  received  confirmation  by  the  finding  of  the 
uarab<tus,  or,  perhaps,  by  Jupiter's  obstinacy  in  maintain- 
ing it  to  be  "  a  bug  of  real  gold."  A  mind  disposed  to 
lunacy  would  readily  be  led  away  by  such  suggestions — 
especially  if  chiming  in  with  favorite  preconceived  ideas — 
and  then  I  called  to  mind  the  poor  fellow's  speech  about 
the  beetle's  being  "the  index  of  his  fortune."  Upon  the 
whole,  I  was  sadly  vexed  and  puzzled,  but  at  length  I  con- 
cluded to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity — to  dig  with  a  good  will, 
and  thus  the  sooner  to  convince  the  visionary,  by  ocular 
demonstration,  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinions  he  entertained. 

The  lanterns  having  been  lit,  we  all  fell  to  work  with  a 
zeal  worthy  a  more  rational  cause  ;  and,  as  the  glare  fell 
upon  our  persons  and  implements,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing how  picturesque  a  group  we  composed,  and  how  strange 
and  suspicious  our  labors  would  have  appeared  to  any 
interloper  who,  by  chance,  might  have  stumbled  upon  our 
whereabouts. 

We  dug  very  steadily  for  two  hours.  Little  was  said ;  and 
our  chief  embarrassment  lay  in  the  yelping  of  the  dog,  who 
took  exceeding  interest  in  our  proceedings.  He,  at  length, 
became  so  obstreperous  that  we  grew  fearful  of  his  giving 
alarm  to  some  stragglers  in  the  vicinity  ;— or,  rather,  this 
was  the  apprehension  of  Legrand  ;  for  myself,  I  should 
have  rejoiced  at  any  interruption  which  might  have  enabled 
me  to  get  the  wanderer  home.  The  noise  was,  at  length, 
very  effectually  silenced  by  Jupiter,  who,  getting  out  of 
the  hole  with  a  dogged  air  of  deliberation,  tied  the  brute's 
mouth  up  with  one  of  his  suspenders,  and  then  returned, 
with  a  grave  chuckle,  to  his  task. 

When  the  time  mentioned  had  expired,  we  had  reached 
a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  yet  no  signs  of  any  treasure  became 
manifest  A  general  pause  ensued,  and  I  began  to  hope  that 
the  farce  was  at  an  end.  Legrand,  however,  although  evi- 
dently much  disconcerted,  wiped  his  brow  thoughtfully  and 
recommenced.  We  had  excavated  the  entire  circle  of  four 
feet  diameter,  and  now  we  slightly  enlarged  the  limit,  and 
went  to  the  further  depth  of  two  feet.  Still  nothing 
apppeared.  The  gold-seeker,  whom  I  sincerely  pitied,  at 
length  clambered  from  the  pit,  with  the  bitterest  disap- 
pointment imprinted  upon  every  feature,  and  proceeded, 

slowly  and  reluctantly,  to  put  on  his  coat,  which  he  had 
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thrown  off  at  the  beginning  of  his  labor.  In  the  meantime 
I  made  no  remark.  Jupiter,  at  a  signal  from  his  master, 
began  to  gather  up  his  tools.  This  done,  and  the  dog  having 
been  unmuzzled,  we  turned  in  profound  silence  toward 
home. 

We  had  taken  perhaps  a  dozen  steps  in  this  direction, 
when  with  a  loud  oath,  Legrand  strode  up  to  Jupiter,  and 
seized  him  by  the  collar.  The  astonished  negro  opened 
his  eyes  and  mouth  to  the  fullest  extent,  let  fall  the  spades, 
and  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"  You  scoundrel,"  said  Legrand,  hissing  out  the  syllables, 
from  between  his  clinched  teeth — "  you  infernal  black  vil- 
lain ! — speak,  I  tell  you  ! — answer  me  this  instant,  without 
prevarication  !— which — which  is  your  left  eye  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  golly,  Massa  Will !  aint  this  here  my  lef  eye  for 
sort  in  ?"  roared  the  terrified  Jupiter,  placing  his  hand  upon 
his  right  organ  of  vision,  and  holding  it  there  with  a  des- 
perate pertinacity,  as  if  in  immediate  dread  of  his  master's 
attempt  at  a  gouge. 

"  I  thought  so  ! — I  knew  it !  hurrah  ! "  vociferated 
Legrand,  letting  the  negro  go  and  executing  a  series  of  cur- 
vets and  caracoles,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  his  valet, 
who,  arising  from  his  knees,  looked  mutely  from  his  master 
to  myself,  and  then  from  myself  to  his  master. 

"  Come  !  we  must  go  back,''  said  the  latter,  "  the  game's 
not  up  yet ;  and  he  again  led  the  way  to  the  tulip-tree. 

"Jupiter," said  he,  when  we  reached  its  foot,  "come 
here  ;  was  the  skull  nailed  to  the  limb  with  the  face  out- 
ward, or  with  the  face  to  the  limb  ? " 

"  De  face  was  out,  massa,  so  dat  the  crows  could  get  at 
de  eyes  good,  without  any  trouble." 

"  Well,  then,  was  it  this  eye  or  that  through  which  you 
dropped  the  beetle?" — here  Legrand  touched  each  of 
Jupiter's  eyes. 

"  'Twos  dis  eye,  massa — de  lef  eye — jis  as  you  tell  me," 
and  here  it  was  his  right  eye  that  the  negro  indicated. 

"  That  will  do— we  must  try  it  again." 

Here  my  friend,  about  whose  madness  I  now  saw,  or 
fancied  that  I  saw,  certain  indications  of  method,  removed 
the  peg  which  marked  the  spot  where  the  beetle  fell,  to  a 
spot  about  three  inches  to  the  westward  of  its  former 
position.  Taking,  now,  the  tape  measure  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  trunk  to  the  peg,  as  before,  and  continuing  the 
extension  in  a  straight  line  to  the  distance  of  fifty  feet,  a 
spot  was  indicated,  removed,  by  several  yards,  from  the 
point  at  which  we  had  been  digging. 

Around  the  new  position  a  circle,  somewhat  larger  than 
in  the  former  instance,  was  now  described,  and  we  again 
set  to  work  with  the  spades.  I  was  dreadfully  weary,  but, 
scarcely  understanding  what  had  occasioned  the  change  in 
my  thoughts,  I  felt  no  longer  any  great  aversion  from  the 
labor  imposed.  I  had  become  most  unaccountably  inter- 
ested— nay,  even  excited.  Perhaps  there  was  something 
amid  all  the  extravagant  demeanor  of  Legrand — some  air  of 
forethought,  or  of  deliberation,  which  impressed  me.  I  dug 
eagerly,  and  now  and  then  caught  myself  actually  looking, 
with  something  that  very  much  resembled  expectation,  for 
the  fancied  treasure,  the  vision  which  had  demented  my 
unfortunate  companion.  At  a  period  when  such  vagaries 
of  thought  most  possessed  me,  and  when  we  had  been  at 
work  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  were  again  interrupted 
by  the  violent  howlings  of  the  dog.  His  uneasiness,  in  the 
first  instance,  had  been,  evidently,  but  the  result  of  playful- 
ness or  caprice,  but  he  now  assumed  a  bitter  and  serious 
tone.  Upon  Jupiter's  again  attempting  to  muzzle  him,  he 
made  furious  resistance,  and  leaping  into  the  hole,  tore  up 
the  mold  frantically  with  his  paws.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
had  uncovered  a  mass  of  human  bones,  funning  two  com- 


plete skeletons,  intermingled  with  several  buttons  of  metal, 
and  what  appeared  to  be  the  dust  of  decayed  woolen. 
One  or  two  strokes  of  a  spade  upturned  the  blade  of  a  large 
Spanish  knife,  and,  as  we  dug  farther,  three  or  four  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  came  to  light. 

At  sight  of  these  the  joy  of  Jupiter  could  scarcely  be 
restrained,  but  the  countenance  of  his  master  wore  an  air  of 
extreme  disappointment  He  urged  us,  however,  to  con- 
tinue our  exertions,  and  the  words  were  hardly  uttered  when 
I  stumbled  and  fell  forward,  having  caught  the  toe  of  my 
boot  in  a  large  ring  of  iron  that  lay  half  buried  in  the  loose 
earth. 

We  now  worked  in  earnest,  and  never  did  I  pass  ten 
minutes  of  more  intense  excitement  During  this  interval 
we  had  fairly  unearthed  an  oblong  chest  of  wood,  which, 
from  its  perfect  preservation  and  wonderful  hardness, 
had  plainly  been  subjected  to  some  mineralizing  process — 
perhaps  that  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury.  This  box  was  three 
feet  and  a  half  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep.  It  was  firmly  secured  by  bands  of  wrought  iron, 
riveted,  and  forming  a  kind  of  open  trelliswork  over  the 
whole.  On  each  side  of  the  chest,  near  the  top,  were  three 
rings  of  iron — six  in  all — by  means  of  which  a  firm  hold 
could  be  obtained  by  six  persons.  Our  utmost  united 
endeavors  served  only  to  disturb  the  coffer  very  slightly  in 
its  bed.  We  at  once  saw  the  impossibility  of  removing  so 
great  a  weight  Luckily,  the  sole  fastenings  of  the  lid  con- 
sisted of  two  sliding  bolts.  These  we  drew  back — trem- 
bling and  panting  with  anxiety.  In  an  instant,  a  treasure 
of  incalculable  value  lay  gleaming  before  us.  As  the  rays 
of  the  lanterns  fell  within  the  pit,  there  flashed  upward  a 
glow  and  a  glare,  from  a  confused  heap  of  gold  and  of 
jewels,  that  absolutely  dazzled  our  eyes. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which 
I  gazed.  Amazement  was  of  course,  predominant.  Legrand 
appeared  exhausted  with  excitement,  and  spoke  very  few 
words.  Jupiter's  countenance  wore,  for  some  minutes, 
as  deadly  a  pallor  as  it  is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
for  any  negro's  visage  to  assume.  He  seemed  stupefied — 
thunder-stricken.  Presently  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the 
pit,  and,  burying  his  naked  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  gold, 
let  them  remain  there,  as  if  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  bath. 
At  length,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  in  a 
soliloquy, 

"  And  dis  all  cum  ob  de  goole-bug  !  de  putty  goole-bug  ! 
de  poor  little  goole-bug,  what  I  boosed  in  dat  sabage  kind 
ob  style  !  Aint  you  shamed  ob  yourself,  nigger  ?—  answer 
me  dat !  " 

It  became  necessary,  at  last,  that  I  should  arouse  both 
master  and  valet  to  the  expediency  of  removing  the  treasure. 
It  was  growing  late,  and  it  behooved  us  to  make  exertion, 
that  we  might  get  everything  housed  before  daylight  It 
was  difficult  to  say  what  should  be  done,  and  much  time 
was  spent  in  deliberation — so  confused  were  the  ideas  of 
all.  We,  finally,  lightened  the  box  by  removing  two-thirds 
of  its  contents,  when  we  were  enabled,  with  some  trouble, 
to  raise  it  from  the  bole.  The  articles  taken  out  were 
deposited  among  the  brambles,  and  the  dog  left  to  guard 
them,  with  strict  orders  from  Jupiter  neither,  upon  any  pre- 
tense, to  stir  from  the  spot,  nor  to  open  his  mouth  until  our 
return.  We  then  hurriedly  made  for  home  with  the  chest, 
reaching  the  hut  in  safety,  but  after  excessive  toil,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Worn  out  as  we  were,  it  was  not 
in  human  nature  to  do  more  immediately.  We  rested  until 
two,  and  had  supper ;  starting  for  the  hills  immediately 
afterwards,  armed  with  three  stout  sacks,  which,  by  good 
luck,  were  upon  the  premises.  A  little  before  four  we 
arrived  at  the  pit,  divided  the  remainder  of  the  booty,  as 
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equally  as  might  be,  among  us,  and,  leaving  the  holes  un- 
filled, again  set  out  for  the  hut,  at  which,  for  the  second 
time,  we  deposited  our  golden  burdens,  just  as  the  first 
faint  streaks  of  the  dawn  gleamed  from  over  the  tree-tops 
in  the  east. 

Wc  were  now  thoroughly  broken  down  ;  but  the  intense 
excitement  of  the  time  denied  us  repose.  After  an  unquiet 
slumber  of  some  three  or  four  hours'  duration,  we  arose,  as 
if  by  preconcert,  to  make  examination  of  our  treasure. 

The  chest  had  been  full  to  the  brim,  and  we  spent  the 
whole  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  night,  in  a 
scrutiny  of  its  contents.  There  had  been  nothing  like 
order  or  arrangement.  Everything  had  been  heaped  in 
promiscuously.  Having  assorted  all  with  care,  we  found 
ourselves  possessed  of  even  vaster  wealth  than  we  had  at 
first  supposed.  In  coin  there  was  rather  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — estimating  the  value 
of  the  pieces,  as  accurately  as  we  could,  by  the  tables  of 
the  period.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  silver.  All  was 
gold  of  antique  date  and  of  great  variety — French,  Spanish, 
and  German  money,  with  a  few  English  guineas,  and  some 
counters,  of  which  we  had  never  seen  specimens  before. 
There  were  several  very  large  and  heavy  coins,  so  worn 
that  we  could  make  nothing  of  their  inscriptions.  There 
was  no  American  money.  The  value  of  the  jewels  we  found 
more  difficulty  in  estimating.  There  diamonds — some 
of  them  exceedingly  large  and  fine — a  hundred  and  ten  in 
all,  and  not  one  of  them  small ;  eighteen  rubies  of  remark- 
able brilliancy; — three  hundred  and  ten  emeralds,  all  very 
beautiful  ;  and  twenty-one  sapphires,  with  an  opal.  These 
stones  had  all  beeo  broken  from  their  settings  and  thrown 
loose  in  the  chest.  The  settings  themselves,  which  we 
picked  out  from  among  the  other  gold,  appeared  to  have 
been  beaten  up  with  hammers,  as  if  to  prevent  identifica- 
tion. Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  solid 
gold  ornaments  nearly  two  hundred  massive  finger  and 
ear  rings  ;— rich  chains — thirty  of  these,  if  I  remember ; — 
eighty-three  very  large  and  heavy  crucifixes  ; — five  gold 
censers  of  great  value  ; — a  prodigious  golden  punch-bowl, 
ornamented  with  richly-chased  vine-leaves  and  bacchana- 
lian figures  ;  with  two  sword-handles  exquisitely  embossed, 
and  many  other  smaller  articles  which  I  cannot  recollect 
The  weight  of  these  valuables  exceeded  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  avoirdupois ;  and  in  this  estimate  I  have 
not  included  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  superb  gold 
watches  ;  three  of  the  number  being  worth  each  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  if  one.  Many  of  them  were  very  old,  and  as 
time-keepers  valueless  ;  the  works  having  suffered  more  or 
less,  from  corrosion — but  all  were  richly  jeweled  and  in 
cases  of  great  worth.  Wc  estimated  the  entire  contents  of 
the  chest,  that  night,  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ; 
and  upon  the  subsequent  disposal  of  the  trinkets  and 
jewels  (a  few  being  retained  for  our  own  use),  it  was  found 
that  we  had  greatly  undervalued  the  treasure. 

When,  at  length,  we  had  concluded  our  examination  and 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  time  had,  in  some  measure, 
subsided,  Legrand,  who  saw  that  I  was  dying  with  impa- 
tience for  a  solution  of  this  most  extraordinary  riddle, 
entered  into  a  full  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it. 

"You  remember,"  said  he,  "the  night  when  I  handed 
you  the  rough  sketch  I  had  made  of  the  scarabaus.  You 
recollect  also,  that  I  became  quite  vexed  at  you  for  insist- 
ing that  my  drawing  resembled  a  death's-head.  When  you 
first  made  this  assertion  I  thought  you  were  jesting ;  but 
afterward  I  called  to  mind  the  peculiar  spots  on  the  back 
of  the  insect,  and  admitted  to  myself  that  your  remark  had 


some  little  foundation  in  fact.  Still,  the  sneer  at  my 
graphic  powers  irritated  me — for  I  am  considered  a  good 
artist — and,  therefore,  when  you  handed  me  the  scrap  of 
parchment,  I  was  about  to  crumple  it  up  and  throw  it 
angrily  into  the  fire. " 

"The  scrap  of  paper,  you  mean,"  said  I. 

"  No ;  it  had  much  the  appearance  of  paper,  and  at  first 
I  supposed  it  to  be  such,  but  when  I  came  to  draw  upon  it, 
I  discovered  it,  at  once,  to  be  a  piece  of  very  thin  parch- 
ment. It  was  quite  dirty,  you  remember.  Well,  as  I  was 
in  the  very  act  of  crumpling  it  up,  my  glance  fell  upon  the 
sketch  at  which  you  had  been  looking,  and  you  may  imagine 
my  astonishment,  when  I  perceived,  in  fact,  the  figure  of 
a  death's-head  just  where,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  had  made 
the  drawing  of  the  beetle.  For  a  moment  I  was  too  much 
amazed  to  think  with  accuracy.  I  knew  that  my  design 
was  very  different  in  detail  from  this — although  there  was 
a  certain  similarity  in  general  outline.  Presently  I  took  a 
candle,  and  seating  myself  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
proceeded  to  scrutinize  the  parchment  more  closely.  Upon 
turning  it  over,  I  saw  my  own  sketch  upon  the  reverse,  just 
as  I  had  made  it.  My  first  idea,  now,  was  mere  surprise 
at  the  really  remarkable  similarity  of  outline— at  the  sin- 
gular coincidence  involved  in  the  fact,  that  unknown  to 
me,  there  should  have  been  a  skull  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  parchment,  immediately  beneath  my  figure  of  the 
scaratuus,  and  that  this  skull,  not  only  in  outline,  but  in 
size,  should  so  closely  resemble  my  drawing.  I  say  the 
singularity  of  this  coincidence  absolutely  stupefied  me  for 
a  time  This  is  the  usual  effect  of  such  coincidences. 
The  mind  struggles  to  establish  a  connection — a  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect — and,  being,  unable  to  do  so,  suffers  a 
species  of  temporary  paralysis.  But,  when  I  recovered 
from  this  stupor,  there  dawned  upon  me  gradually  a  con- 
viction which  startled  me  even  far  more  than  the  coinci- 
dence. I  began  distinctly,  positively,  to  remember  that 
there  had  been  no  drawing  upon  the  parchment  when  I 
made  my  sketch  of  the  searabceus.  I  became  perfectly 
certain  of  this  ;  for  I  recollected  turning  up  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other,  in  search  of  the  cleanest  spot.  Had 
the  skull  been  then  there,  of  course  I  could  not  have  failed 
to  notice  it.  Here  was  indeed  a  mystery  which  I  felt  it 
impossible  to  explain  ;  but,  even  at  that  early  moment, 
there  seemed  to  glimmer,  faintly,  within  the  most  remote 
and  secret  chambers  of  my  intellect,  a  glow-worm-like 
conception  of  that  truth  which  last  night's  adventure 
brought  to  so  magnificent  a  demonstration.  I  arose  at 
once,  and  putting  the  parchment  securely  away,  dismissed 
all  further  reflection  until  I  should  be  alone. 

"  When  you  had  gone,  and  when  Jupiter  was  fast  asleep, 
I  betook  myself  to  a  more  methodical  investigation  of  the 
affair.  In  the  first  place  I  considered  the  manner  in  which 
the  parchment  had  come  into  my  possession.  The  spot 
where  we  discovered  the  scarabaus  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  main  land,  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  island,  and 
but  a  short  distance  above  high-water  mark.  Upon  my 
taking  hold  of  it,  it  gave  me  a  sharp  bite,  which  caused 
me  to  let  it  drop.  Jupiter,  with  his  accustomed  caution, 
before  seizing  the  insect,  which  had  flown  toward  him, 
looked  about  him  for  a  leaf,  or  something  of  that  nature, 
by  which  to  take  hold  of  it.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
his  eyes,  and  mine  also,  fell  upon  the  scrap  of  parchment, 
which  I  then  supposed  to  be  paper.  It  was  lying  half 
buried  in  the  sand,  a  corner  sticking  up.  Near  the  spot 
where  we  found  it,  I  observed  the  remnants  of  the  hull  of 
what  appeared  to  have  been  a  ship's  long-boat.  The 
wreck  seemed  to  have  been  there  for  a  very  great  while  ;  for 
the  resemblance  to  boat  timbers  could  scarcely  be  traced. 
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"  Well,  Jupiter  picked  up  the  parchment,  wrapped  the 
beetle  in  it,  and  gave  it  to  me.    Soon  after  we  turned  to 

go  home,  and  on  the  way  met  Lieutenant  G  .   I  showed 

him  the  insect,  and  he  begged  me  to  let  him  take  it  to  the 
fort.  Upon  my  consenting,  he  thrust  it  forthwith  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  without  the  parchment  in  which  it  had 
been  wrapped,  and  which  I  had  continued  to  hold  in  my 
hand  during  his  inspection.  Perhaps  he  dreaded  my 
changing  my  mind,  and  thought  it  best  to  make  sure  of  the 
prize  at  once — you  know  how  enthusiastic  he  is  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  Natural  History.  At  the  same  time, 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  I  must  have  deposited  the 
parchment  in  my  own  pocket. 

"  You  remember  that  when  I  went  to  the  table,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  sketch  of  the  beetle,  I  found  no  paper 
where  it  was  usually  kept.  I  looked  in  the  drawer,  and 
found  none  there.  I  searched  my  pockets,  hoping  to  find 
an  old  letter,  when  my  hand  fell  upon  the  parchment.  I 
thus  detail  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  came  into  my  pos- 
session ;  for  the  circumstances  impressed  mc  with  peculiar 
force 

"  No  doubt  you  will  think  me  fanciful — but  I  had 
already  established  a  kind  of  connection.  I  had  put  to- 
gether two  links  of  a  great  chain.  There  was  a  boat  lying 
upon  a  sea-coast,  and  not  far  from  the  boat  was  a  parchment 
— not  a  paper — with  a  skull  depicted  upon  it  You  will, 
of  course,  ask  '  where  is  the  connection  ? '  I  reply  that  the 
skull,  or  death's-head,  is  the  well-known  emblem  of  the 
pirate.  The  flag  of  the  death's-head  is  hoisted  in  all 
engagements. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  scrap  was  parchment,  and  not 
paper.  Parchment  is  durable — almost  imperishable.  Mat- 
ters of  little  moment  are  rarely  consigned  to  parchment ; 
since  for  the  mere  ordinary  purposes  of  drawing  or  writing 
it  is  not  nearly  so  well  adapted  as  paper.  This  reflec- 
tion suggested  some  meaning — some  relevancy — in  the 
death's-head.  I  did  not  fail  to  observe,  also,  the  form  of 
the  parchment.  Although  one  of  its  corners  had  been,  by 
some  accident,  destroyed,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  origi- 
nal form  was  oblong.  It  was  just  a  slip,  indeed,  as  might 
have  been  chosen  for  a  memorandum — for  a  record  of 
something  to  be  long  remembered  and  carefully  pre- 
served." * 

"  But,"  I  interposed,  "  you  say  that  the  skull  was  net 
upon  the  parchment  when  you  made  the  drawing  of  the 
beetle.  How  then  do  you  trace  any  connection  between 
the  boat  and  the  skull — since  this  latter,  according  to  your 
own  admission,  must  have  been  designed  (God  only  knows 
how  or  by  whom)  at  some  period  subsequent  to  your 
sketching  the  scarabaus  t " 

"  Ah,  hereupon  turns  the  whole  mystery  ;  although  the 
secret,  at  this  point,  I  had  comparatively  little  difficulty 
in  solving.  My  steps  were  sure,  and  could  afford  but  a 
single  result  I  reasoned,  for  example,  thus :  When  I  drew 
the  scarabcrus,  there  was  no  skull  apparent  upon  the  parch- 
ment. When  I  had  completed  the  drawing  I  gave  it  to 
you,  and  observed  you  narrowly  until  you  returned  it 
You,  therefore,  did  not  design  the  skull,  and  no  one  else 
was  present  to  do  it.  Then  it  was  not  done  by  human 
agency.    And  nevertheless  it  was  done. 

"  At  this  stage  of  my  reflections  I  endeavored  to  remem- 
ber, and  did  remember,  with  entire  distinctness,  every  inci- 
dent which  occurred  about  the  period  in  question.  The 
weather  was  chilly  (oh  rare  and  happy  accident  !),  and  a 
fire  was  blazing  upon  the  hearth.  I  was  heated  with  exer- 
cise and  sat  near  the  table.  You,  however,  had  drawn  a 
chair  close  to  the  chimney.  Just  as  I  placed  the  parch- 
ment in  your  hand,  and  you  were  in  the  act  of  inspecting 


it,  Wolf,  the  Newfoundland,  entered,  and  leaped  upon 
your  shoulders.  With  your  left  hand  you  caressed  him 
and  kept  him  off,  while  your  right,  holding  the  parchment, 
was  permitted  to  fall  listlessly  between  your  knees,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  fire.  At  one  moment  I  thought  the 
blaze  had  caught  it,  and  was  about  to  caution  you,  but, 
before  I  could  speak,  you  had  withdrawn  it,  and  were 
engaged  in  its  examination.  When  I  considered  all  these 
particulars,  I  doubted  not  for  a  moment  that  heat  had  been 
the  agent  in  bringing  to  light,  upon  the  parchment,  the 
skull  which  I  saw  designed  upon  it.  You  are  well  aware 
that  chemical  preparations  exist,  and  have  existed  time  out 
of  mind,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  write  upon 
either  paper  or  vellum,  so  that  the  character  shall  become 
visible  only  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  Zaffre, 
digested  in  aqua  regia,  and  diluted  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  water,  is  sometimes  employed  ;  a  green  tint 
results.  The  regulus  of  cobalt,  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
nitre,  gives  a  red.  These  colors  disappear  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  after  the  material  written  upon  cools, 
but  again  become  apparent  upon  the  re-application  of 
heat. 

"  1  now  scrutinized  the  death's  head  with  care.  Its 
outer  edges— the  edges  of  the  drawing  nearest  the  edge  of 
the  vellum — were  far  more  distinct  than  the  others.  It 
was  clear  that  the  action  of  the  caloric  had  been  imperfect 
or  unequal.  I  immediately  kindled  a  fire,  and  subjected 
every  portion  of  the  parchment  to  a  glowing  heat.  At 
first,  the  only  effect  was  the  strengthening  of  the  faint  lines 
in  the  skull ;  but,  upon  persevering  in  the  experiment, 
there  became  visible,  at  the  corner  of  the  slip,  diagonally 
opposite  to  the  spot  in  which  the  death's-head  was  deline- 
ated, the  figure  of  what  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  goat 
A  closer  scrutiny,  however,  satisfied  me  that  it  was  intended 
for  a  kid." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  "  said  I,  "  to  be  sure  I  have  no  right  to  laugh 
at  you — a  million  and  a  half  of  money  is  too  serious  a 
matter  for  mirth — but  you  are  not  about  to  establish  a 
third  link  in  your  chain — you  will  not  find  any  especial 
connection  between  your  pirates  and  a  goat — pirates,  you 
know,  have  nothing  to  do  with  goats ;  they  appertain  to 
the  farming  interest" 

"  But  I  have  just  said  that  the  figure  was  not  that  of  a 
goat." 

"Well,  a  kid  then — pretty  much  the  same  thing." 

"  Pretty  much,  but  not  altogether,"  said  Legrand.  "  You 
may  have  heard  of  one  Captain  Kidd.  I  at  once  looked 
upon  the  figure  of  the  animal  as  a  kind  of  punning  or 
hieroglyphical  signature.  I  say  signature  ;  because  its 
position  upon  the  vellum  suggested  this  idea.  The  death's- 
head  at  the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  had,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  air  of  a  stamp,  or  seal.  But  I  was  sorely  put 
out  by  the  absence  of  all  else — of  the  body  to  my  imag- 
ined instrument — of  the  text  for  my  context." 

"  I  presume  you  expected  to  find  a  letter  between  the 
stamp  and  the  signature." 

"Something  of  that  kind.  The  fact  is,  I  felt  irresistibly 
impressed  with  a  presentiment  of  some  vast  good  fortune 
impending.  I  can  scarcely  say  why.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  rather  a  desire  than  an  actual  belief ; — but  do  you 
know  that  Jupiter's  silly  words  about  the  bug  being  of  solid 
gold,  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  my  fancy  ?  And  then 
the  scries  of  accidents  and  coincidences— these  were  so  very 
extraordinary.  Do  you  observe  how  mere  an  accident  it 
was  that  these  events  should  have  occurred  upon  the  sole 
day  of  all  the  year  in  which  it  has  been,  or  may  be,  suffi- 
ciently cool  for  fire,  and  that  without  the  fire,  or  without  the 
intervention  of  the  dog  at  the  precise  moment  in  which  he 
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appeared,  I  should  never  have  become  aware  of  the  death's- 
head,  and  so  never  the  possessor  of  the  treasure  ? " 

"  But  proceed — I  am  all  impatience." 

"  Well ;  you  have  heard,  of  course,  the  many  stories 
current — the  thousand  vague  rumors  afloat  about  money 
buried,  somewhere  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  Kidd  and 
his  associates.  These  rumors  must  have  had  some  founda- 
tion in  fact.  And  that  the  rumors  have  existed  so  long 
and  so  continuous,  could  have  resulted,  it  appeared  to  me, 
only  from  the  circumstance  of  the  buried  treasure  still 
remaining  entombed.  Had  Kidd  concealed  his  plunder  for 
a  time,  and  afterward  reclaimed  it,  the  rumors  would 
scarcely  have  reached  us  in  their  present  unvarying  form. 
You  will  observe  that  the  stories  told  are  all  about  money- 
see  Iters,  not  about  money -finders.  Had  the  pirate  recovered 
his  money,  there  the  affair  would  have  dropped.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  some  accident — say  the  loss  of  a  memorandum 
indicating  its  locality — had  deprived  him  of  the  means  of 
recovering  it,  and  that  this  accident  had  become  known  to 
his  followers,  who  otherwise  might  never  have  heard  that 
treasure  had  been  concealed  at  all,  and  who,  busying 
themselves  in  vain,  because  unguided  attempts,  to  regain 
it,  had  given  first  birth,  and  then  universal  currency,  to 
the  reports  which  are  now  so  common.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  any  important  treasure  being  unearthed  along  the 
coast  ? " 

"  Never." 

"  But  that  Kidd's  accumulations  were  immense,  is  well- 
known.  I  took  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  earth 
still  held  them  ;  and  you  will  scarcely  be  surprised  when 
1  tell  you  that  I  felt  a  hope,  nearly  amounting  to  certainty, 
that  the  parchment  so  strangely  found,  involved  a  lost 
record  of  the  place  of  deposit. " 

"  But  how  did  you  proceed  ? " 

"  I  held  the  vellum  again  to  the  fire,  after  increasing  the 
heat,  but  nothing  appeared.  I  now  thought  it  possible 
that  the  coating  of  dirt  might  have  something  to  do  with 
the  failure  ;  so  I  carefully  rinsed  the  parchment  by  pour- 
ing warm  water  over  it,  and  having  done  this,  I  placed  it 
in  a  tin  pan,  with  the  skull  downward,  and  put  the  pan 
upon  a  furnace  of  lighted  charcoal.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
pan  having  become  thoroughly  heated,  I  removed  the  slip, 
and  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  found  it  spotted,  in  several 
places,  with  what  appeared  to  be  figures  arranged  in  lines. 
Again  I  placed  it  in  the  pan,  and  suffered  it  to  remain 
another  minute.  Upon  taking  it  off,  the  whole  was  just  as 
you  see  it  now." 

Here  Legrand,  having  re-heated  the  parchment,  sub- 
mitted it  to  my  inspection.  The  following  characters  were 
rudely  traced,  in  a  red  tint,  between  the  death's-head  and 
the  goat  : 

53ttt3o5))6*;  48j6)4t..)4t);  8o6*;  48f8f  6o))85;  ij);  :f 

8t83(88)5n;  46(;8S*96*?;  8)*J(;485);5*t2:*t(;4956*2(S* 
-4)858*;4o69285);)6t8)4tt;i(t9;48o8i;8:8t,;48t85;4) 
485t5288o6*8ia9;48;(88;4(I?34;48)4t;'6i;:i88;t?; 

"  But,"  said  I,  returning  him  the  slip,  "  I  am  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  ever.  Were  all  the  jewels  of  Golconda  await- 
ing me  upon  my  solution  of  this  enigma,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  should  be  unable  to  earn  them." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Legrand,  "  the  solution  is  by  no  means 
so  difficult  as  you  might  be  led  to  imagine  from  the  first 
hasty  inspection  of  the  characters.  These  characters,  as 
any  one  might  readily  guess,  form  a  cipher — that  is  to  say, 
they  convey  a  meaning  ;  but  then,  from  what  is  known  of 
Kidd,  I  could  not  suppose  him  capable  of  constructing 
any  of  the  more  abstruse  cryptographs.  I  made  up  my 
mind,  at  once,  that  this  was  of  a  simple  species— such, 


however,  as  would  appear,  to  the  crude  intellect  of  the 
sailor,  absolutely  insoluble  without  the  key  " 
"  And  you  really  solved  it  ?  " 

"  Readily ;  I  have  solved  others  of  an  abstruseness  ten 
thousand  times  greater.  Circumstances,  and  a  certain 
bias  of  mind,  have  led  me  to  take  interest  in  such  riddles, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  human  ingenuity  can 
construct  an  enigma  of  the  kind  which  human  ingenuity 
may  not,  by  proper  application,  resolve.  In  fact,  having 
once  established  connected  and  legible  characters,  I 
scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  the  mere  difficulty  of  develop- 
ing their  import. 

"  In  the  present  case — indeed  in  all  cases  of  secret 
writing — the  first  question  regards  the  language  of  the 
cipher  ;  for  the  principles  of  solution,  so  far,  especially,  as 
the  more  simple  ciphers  are  concerned,  depend  upon, 
and  are  varied  by,  the  genius  of  the  particular  idiom.  In 
general,  there  is  no  alternative  but  experiment  (directed 
by  probabilities)  of  every  tongue  known  to  him  who 
attempts  the  solution,  until  the  true  one  be  attained.  But, 
with  the  cipher  now  before  us,  all  difficulty  was  removed 
by  the  signature.  The  pun  upon  the  word  '  Kidd '  is 
appreciable  in  no  other  language  than  the  English.  But  for 
this  consideration  I  should  have  begun  my  attempts  with 
the  Spanish  and  French,  as  the  tongues  in  which  a  secret 
of  this  kind  would  most  naturally  have  been  written  by  a 
pirate  of  the  Spanish  main.  As  it  was,  I  assumed  the 
cryptograph  to  be  English. 

"  You  observe  there  are  no  divisions  between  the  words. 
Had  there  been  divisions,  the  task  would  have  been  com- 
paratively easy.  In  such  case  I  should  have  commenced 
with,  a  collation  and  analysis  of  the  shorter  words,  and, 
had  a  word  of  a  single  letter  occurred,  as  is  most  likely  (a 
or  /,  for  example),  I  should  have  considered  the  solution 
as  assured.  But,  there  being  no  division,  my  first  step 
was  to  ascertain  the  predominant  letters,  as  well  as  the 
least  frequent.    Counting  all,  I  constructed  a  table,  thus  : 

Of  the  character  B  there  are  33. 

;      "  36. 

4  19. 
t)      ■'  16. 

•  -  13. 

5  "  12. 

6  "  11. 
1 1  -  8. 

o"6. 

92  "  5- 

:3  "  4- 

?  "  3- 

"J         "  2. 
— .  I. 

"Now,  in  English,  the  letter  which  most  frequently 
occurs  is  e.  Afterwards,  the  succession  runs  thus  :  a  0  i  d  h 
nrstuycfglmwbkpqxt.  E  predominates  so 
remarkably  that  an  individual  sentence  of  any  length  is 
rarely  seen  in  which  it  is  not  the  prevailing  character. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have,  in  the  very  beginning,  the  ground- 
work for  something  more  than  a  mere  guess.  The  general 
use  which  may  be  made  of  the  table  is  obvious — but,  in 
this  particular  cipher,  we  shall  only  very  partially  require 
its  aid.  As  our  predominant  character  is  8,  we  will  com- 
mence by  assuming  it  as  the  e  of  the  natural  alphabet.  To 
verify  the  supposition,  let  us  observe  if  the  8  be  seen  often 
in  couples — for  *  is  doubled  with  great  frequency  in 
English — in  such  words,  for  example,  as  'meet,'  'fleet,' 
'speed,'  'seen,'  'been,'  'agree,'  etc.  In  the  present 
instance  we  see  it  doubled  no  less  than  five  times,  although 
the  cryptograph  is  brief. 

"  Let  us  assume  8,  then,  as  e.    Now,  of  all  the  words  in 
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the  language,  '  the '  is  most  usual ;  let  us  see,  therefore, 
whether  there  are  not  repetitions  of  any  three  characters, 
in  the  same  order  of  collection,  the  last  of  them  being  8. 
If  we  discover  repetitions  of  such  letters,  so  arranged, 
they  will  most  probably  represent  the  word  '  the.'  Upon 
inspection,  we  find  no  less  than  seven  such  arrange- 
ments, the  characters  being  148.  We  may,  therefore, 
assume  that ;  represents  /,  4  represents  A,  and  8  represents 
t— the  last  being  now  well  confirmed.  Thus  a  great  step 
has  been  taken. 

"  But,  having  established  a  single  word,  we  are  enabled 
to  establish  a  vastly  important  point ;  that  is  to  say,  several 
commencements  and  terminations  of  other  words.  Let  us 
refer,  for  example,  to  the  last  instance  but  one  in  which 
the  combination  148  occurs — not  far  from  the  end  of  the 
cipher.  We  know  that  the ;  immediately  ensuing  is  the 
commencement  of  a  word,  and,  of  the  six  characters  suc- 
ceeding this  'the,'  we  are  cognizant  of  no  less  than  five. 
Let  us  set  these  characters  down,  thus,  by  the  letters  we 
know  them  to  represent,  leaving  a  space  for  the  un- 

t  eeth. 

"  Here  we  are  enabled,  at  once,  to  discard  the  '/A,'  as 
forming  no  portion  of  the  word  commencing  with  the  first 
/ ;  since,  by  experiment  of  the  entire  alphabet  for  a  letter 
adapted  to  the  vacancy,  we  perceive  that  no  word  can  be 
formed  of  which  this  tk  can  be  a  part.  We  are  thus  nar- 
rowed into 

lee, 

and,  going  through  the  alphabet,  if  necessary,  as  before, 
we  arrive  at  the  word  '  tree,'  as  the  sole  possible  reading. 
We  thus  gain  another  letter,  r,  represented  by  (,  with  the 
words  '  the  tree '  in  juxtaposition. 

u  Looking  beyond  these  words,  for  a  short  distance,  we 
again  see  the  combination  148,  and  employ  it  by  way  of 
termination  to  what  immediately  precedes.  We  have  thus 
this  arrangement : 

the  tree  ;4({?34  the, 

or,  substituting  the  natural  letters,  where  known,  it  reads 
thus : 

the  tree  thrfoh  the. 

"  Now,  if,  in  place  of  the  unknown  characters,  we  leave 
blank  spaces,  or  substitute  dots,  we  read  thus  : 

the  tree  thr.  .  .h  the. 

when  the  word  '  tkrougA '  makes  itself  evident  at  once. 
But  this  discovery  gives  us  three  new  letters,  o,  u,  and  g, 
represented  by  t  ?  and  3. 

"  Looking  now,  narrowly,  through  the  cipher  for  com- 
binations of  known  characters,  we  find,  not  very  far  from 
the  beginning,  this  arrangement, 

83(98,  or 


which,  plainly,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  word  '  degree,'  and 
gives  us  another  letter,  d,  represented  by  f. 

"  Four  letters  beyond  the  word  'degree,'  we  perceive  the 
combination 

aS(;88. 

"  Translating  the  known  characters,  and  representing  the 
unknown  by  dots,  as  before,  we  read  thus : 


teen,'  and  again  furnishing  us  with  two  new  characters,  i 
and  n,  represented  by  6  and  *. 

"  Referring,  now,  to  the  beginning  of  the  cryptograph, 
we  find  the  combination, 

53#t. 


i  before,  we  obtain 
.  good. 


which  assures  us  that  the  first  letter  is  A,  and  that  the  first 
two  words  are  '  A  good.' 

"  It  is  now  time  that  we  arrange  our  key,  as  far  as  dis- 
covered, in  a  tabular  form,  to  avoid  confusion.  It  will 
stand  thus  : 
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"  We  have,  therefore,  no  less  than  ten  of  the  most  impor- 
tant letters  represented,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  details  of  the  solution.  I  have  said  enough 
to  convince  you  that  ciphers  of  this  nature  are  readily  sol- 
uble, and  to  give  you  some  insight  into  the  rationale  ol  their 
development  But  be  assured  that  the  specimen  before  us 
appertains  to  the  very  simplest  species  of  cryptograph.  It 
now  only  remains  to  give  you  the  full  translation  of  the 
characters  upon  the  parchment,  as  unriddled.    Here  it  is  : 


'  A  good  glass  in  the  bishop's  hostel  in  the  devil' t  seat  forty-one 
degrees  and  thirteen  minutes  northeast  and  by  north  main  braneh  seventh 
limb  eath  side  shoot  from  the  left  eye  of  the  death's-head  a  bee  line  from 
the  tree  through  the  shot  fifty  feet  out-' " 


immediately  suggestive  of  the  word  '  thir- 


"  But,"  said  I,  "  the  enigma  seems  still  in  as  bad  a  con- 
dition as  ever.  How  is  it  possible  to  extort  a  meaning 
from  all  this  jargon  about '  devil's  seats,'  '  death's  heads,' 
and  '  bishop's  hotels  ? ' " 

"  I  confess,"  replied  Legrand,  "  that  the  matter  still  wears 
a  serious  aspect,  when  regarded  with  a  casual  glance.  My 
first  endeavor  was  to  divide  the  sentence  into  the  natural 
division  intended  by  the  cryptographist." 

"  You  mean,  to  punctuate  it  ? " 

"  Something  of  that  kind." 

"  But  how  was  it  possible  to  effect  this  ?  " 

"  I  reflected  that  it  had  been  a  point  with  the  writer  to 
run  his  words  together  without  division,  so  as  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  solution.  Now,  a  not  over-acute  man,  in 
pursuing  such  an  object,  would  be  nearly  certain  to  overdo 
the  matter.  When,  in  the  course  of  his  composition,  he 
arrived  at  a  break  in  his  subject  which  would  naturally 
require  a  pause,  or  a  point,  he  would  be  exceedingly  apt 
to  run  his  characters,  at  this  place,  more  than  usually  close 
together.  If  you  will  observe  the  MS.  in  the  present 
instance,  you  will  easily  detect  five  such  cases  of  unusual 
crowding.  Acting  upon  this  bint,  I  made  the  division  thus : 

'A  good  glass  in  the  Bishop's  hostel  in  the  Dents  seat — forty-one  de- 
grees and  thirteen  minutes — northeast  and  by  north — main  branch 
seventh  limb  east  side — shoot  from  the  left  eye  of  the  death's-head— a 
bee-line  from  the  tree  through  the  shot  fifty  feet  out.' " 

"Even  this  division,"  said  I,  "leaves  me  still  in  the 
dark." 

"  It  left  me  also  in  the  dark,"  replied  Legrand,  "  for  a 
few  days ;  during  which  I  made  diligent  inquiry,  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Sullivan's  Island,  for  any  building  which 
went  by  the  name  of  the  '  Bishop's  Hotel ; '  for,  of  course, 
I  dropped  the  obsolete  word  '  hostel.'  Gaining  no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  I  was  on  the  point  of  extending  my 
sphere  of  search,  and  proceeding  in  a  more  systematic 
manner,  when  one  morning  it  entered  into  my  head,  quite 
suddenly,  that  this '  Bishop's  Hostel '  might  have  some  refer- 
ence to  an  old.  family,  of  the  name  of  Bessop,  which,  time 
out  of  mind,  had  held  possession  of  an  ancient  manor- 
house,  about  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Island.  I 
accordingly  went  over  to  the  plantation,  and  re-instituted 
my  inquiries  among  the  older  negroes  of  the  place.  At 
length  one  of  the  most  aged  of  the  women  said  that  she 
had  heard  of  such  a  place  as  Bessop 's  Castle,  and  thought 
that  she  could  guide  me  to  it,  but  that  it  was  not  a  castle, 
nor  a  tavern,  but  a  high  rock. 

"  I  offered  to  pay  her  well  for  her  trouble,  and,  after 
some  demur,  she  consented  to  accompany  me  to  the  spot. 
We  found  it  without  much  difficulty,  when,  dismissing  her, 
I  proceeded  to  examine  the  place.  The '  castle '  consisted 
of  an  irregular  assemblage  of  cliffs  and  rocks— one  of  the 
latter  being  quite  remarkable  for  its  height  as  well  as  for  its 
insulated  and  artificial  appearance.  I  clambered  to  its 
apex,  and  then  felt  much  at  a  loss  as  to  what  should  be 
next  done. 

*'  While  I  was  busied  in  reflection,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a 
narrow  ledge  in  the  eastern  face  of  the  rock,  perhaps  a 
yard  below  the  summit  upon  which  I  stood.  This  ledge 
projected  about  eighteen  inches,  and  was  not  more  than  a 
foot  wide,  while  a  niche  in  the  cliff  just  above  it  gave  it  a 
rude  resemblance  to  one  of  the  hollow-backed  chairs  used 
by  our  ancestors.  I  made  no  doubt  that  here  was  the 
*  devil's  seat '  alluded  to  in  the  MS.,  and  now  I  seemed  to 
grasp  the  full  secret  of  the  riddle. 

"The  'good  glass,'  I  knew,  could  have  reference  to 
nothing  but  a  telescope;  for  the  word  'glass'  is  rarely 
employed  in  any  other  sense  by  seamen.  Now  here,  I  at 
once  saw,  was  a  telescope  to  be  used,  and  a  definite  point 
of  view,  admitting  no  variation,  from  which  to  use  it.  Nor 
did  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  phrases,  'forty-one 
degrees  and  thirteen  minutes,'  and  '  northeast  and  by  north,' 
were  intended  as  directions  for  the  leveling  of  the  glass. 
Greatly  excited  by  these  discoveries,  I  hurried  home,  pro- 
cured a  telescope,  and  returned  to  the  rock. 

"  I  let  myself  down  to  the  ledge,  and  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  retain  a  seat  upon  it  except  in  one  particular 
position.  This  fact  confirmed  my  preconceived  idea.  I 
proceeded  to  use  the  glass.  Of  course,  the  'forty-one 
degrees  and  thirteen  minutes '  could  allude  to  nothing  but 
elevation  above  the  visible  horizon,  since  the  horizontal 
direction  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  words  'northeast 
and  by  north.'  This  latter  direction  I  at  once  established 
by  means  of  a  pocket-compass ;  then,  pointing  the  glass 
as  nearly  at  an  angle  of  forty-one  degrees  of  elevation  as  I 
could  do  it  by  guess,  I  moved  it  cautiously  up  or  down, 
until  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  circular  rift  or  open- 
ing in  the  foliage  of  a  large  tree  that  overtopped  its  fellows 
in  the  distance.  In  the  center  of  this  rift  I  perceived  a 
white  spot,  but  could  not,  at  first,  distinguish  what  it  was. 
Adjusting  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  I  again  looked,  and 
now  made  it  out  to  be  a  human  skull. 

"  Upon  this  discovery  I  was  so  sanguine  as  to  consider 
the  enigma  solved  ;  for  the  phrase  '  main  branch,  seventh 
limb,  east  side,'  could  refer  only  to  the  position  of  the  skull 
upon  the  tree,  while '  shoot  from  the  left  eye  of  the  death's- 
head  '  admitted,  also,  of  but  one  interpretation,  in  regard 
to  a  search  for  buried  treasure.  I  perceived  that  the 
design  was  to  drop  a  bullet  from  the  left  eye  of  the  skull,  and 


that  a  bee-line,  or,  in  other  words,  a  straight  line,  drawn 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  trunk  through  '  the  shot '  (or 
the  spot  where  the  bullet  fell),  and  thence  extended  to  a 
distance  of  fifty  feet,  would  indicate  a  definite  point — and 
beneath  this  point  I  thought  it  at  least  possible  that  a 
deposit  of  value  lay  concealed." 

"All  this,"  I  said,  "is  exceedingly  clear,  and  although 
ingenious,  still  simple  and  explicit.  When  you  left  the 
Bishop's  Hotel,  what  then  ? " 

"Why,  having  carefully  taken  the  bearings  of  the  tree,  I 
turned  homeward  The  instant  that  I  left '  the  devil's  seat,' 
however,  the  circular  rift  vanished  ;  nor  could  I  get  a 
glimpse  of  it  afterwards,  turn  as  I  would.  What  seems  to 
me  the  chief  ingenuity  in  this  whole  business,  is  the  fact 
(for  repeated  experiment  has  convinced  me  it  is  a  fact)  that 
the  circular  opening  in  question  is  visible  from  no  other 
attainable  point  of  view  than  that  afforded  by  the  narrow 
ledge  upon  the  face  of  the  rock. 

"  In  this  expedition  to  the  '  Bishop's  Hotel,'  I  had  been 
attended  by  Jupiter,  who  had,  no  doubt,  observed  for  some 
weeks  past,  the  abstraction  of  my  demeanor,  and  took  espe- 
cial care  not  to  leave  me  alone.  But,  on  the  next  day, 
getting  up  very  early,  I  contrived  to  give  him  the  slip,  and 
went  into  the  hills  in  search  of  the  tree.  After  much  toil 
I  found  it.  When  I  came  home  at  night  my  valet  pro- 
posed to  give  me  a  flogging.  With  the  rest  of  the  adven- 
ture I  believe  you  are  as  well  acquainted  as  myself." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  you  missed  the  spot,  in  the  first 
attempt  at  digging,  through  Jupiter's  stupidity  in  letting 
the  bug  fall  through  the  right  instead  of  through  the  left 
eye  of  the  skulL" 

"  Precisely.  This  mistake  made  a  difference  of  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  '  shot ' — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
position*  of  the  peg  nearest  the  tree  ;  and  had  the  treasure 
been  beneath  the  '  shot,'  the  error  would  have  been  of  little 
moment ;  but  '  the  shot,'  together  with  the  nearest  point 
of  the  tree,  were  merely  two  points  for  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  direction  ;  of  course  the  error,  however  trivial 
in  the  beginning,  increased  as  we  proceeded  with  the  line, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  gone  fifty  feet,  threw  us  quite  off 
the  scent  But  for  my  deep-seated  impression  that  treas- 
ure was  here  somewhere  actually  buried,  we  might  have 
had  all  our  labor  in  vain. " 

"  But  your  grandiloquence,  and  your  conduct  in  swing- 
ing the  beetle— how  excessively  odd  !  I  was  sure  you  were 
mad.  And  why  did  you  insist  upon  letting  fall  the  bug, 
instead  of  a  bullet,  from  the  skull  ?" 

"  Why,  to  be  frank,  I  felt  somewhat  annoyed  by  your 
evident  suspicions  touching  my  sanity,  and  so  resolved  to 
punish  you  quietly,  in  my  own  way,  by  a  little  bit  of  sober 
mystification.  For  this  reason  I  swung  the  beetle,  and 
for  this  reason  I  let  it  fall  from  the  tree.  An  observa- 
tion of  yours  about  its  great  weight  suggested  the  latter 
idea" 

"  Yes,  I  perceive ;  and  now  there  is  only  one  point  which 
puzzles  me.  What  are  we  to  make  of  the  skeletons  found 
in  the  hole  ? " 

"  That  is  a  question  1  am  no  more  able  to  answer  than 
yourself.  There  seems,  however,  only  one  plausible  way 
of  accounting  for  them — and  yet  it  is  dreadful  to  believe 
in  such  atrocity  as  my  suggestion  would  imply.  It  is  clear 
that  Kidd — if  Kidd  indeed  secreted  this  treasure,  which  I 
doubt  not — it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  had  assistance  in 
the  labor.  But  this  labor  concluded,  he  may  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  remove  all  participants  in  his  secret  Per- 
haps a  couple  of  blows  with  a  mattock  were  sufficient, 
while  his  coadjutors  were  busy  in  the  pit ;  perhaps  it 
required  a  dozen — who  shall  tell  ? " 
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TREASURE  TROVE— RESURRECTING  OLD  FAVORITES 


Tht  Itlt  of  Long  Ago— Benjamin  F.  Taylor 
Oh  !  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  river  of  Time, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realm  of  tears. 
With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme. 

As  it  blends  in  the  ocean  of  years. 
How  the  winters  are  drifting  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  the  summers  like  buds  between, 
And  the  years  in  the  sheaf,  how  they  come  and  they  go 
On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  its  flow 

As  il  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen. 
There's  a  magical  isle  up  the  river  Time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing. 
There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime. 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 

And  the  June  with  the  roses  are  straying. 
And  the  name  of  ihe  isle  is  •'  Long  Ago," 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there  ; 
There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  (rooms  of  snow, 
There  are  heaps  of  dust — oh  !  we  loved  them  so, 

There  arc  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair. 
There  are  fragments  of  song  that  nobody  sings, 

There  are  parts  of  an  infant's  prayer. 
There's  a  lute  unswept  and  a  heart  without  strings. 
There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings 

And  the  garments  our  loved  ones  used  to  wear. 
There  are  hands  (hat  are  waved  from  the  fairy  shore. 

By  the  fitful  mirage  they  lift  in  air, 
And  we  sometimes  hear  through  the  turbulent  roar 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  before, 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  was  fair. 
Oh  !  remembered  for  aye  be  that  bless&l  isle. 

All  the  day  of  our  life  until  night : 
And  when  evening  glows  with  its  beautiful  smile, 
And  our  eyes  are  closing  in  slumbers  awhile, 

May  the  greenwood  of  soul  be  in  sight. 

Cko^kt  Bang  and  Ckickil-Bloo- Graham  s  Magannt 
Away,  far  off  in  China,  many,  many  years  ago, 
(In  the  hottest  part  of  China,  where  they  never  heard  of  snow). 
There  lived  a  rich  old  planter  in  the  province  of  Ko-whang, 
Who  had  an  only  daughter,  and  her  name  was  Cho-che-Bang. 
The  maiden  was  a  jewel,  a  celestial  beauty  rare. 
With  catty-cornered  eyebrows  and  carrot-colored  hair, 
One  foot  was  scarce  three  inches  long,  the  other  knew  no  bounds, 
She'd  numbered  fourteen  summers,  and  she  weighed  three  hundred  pounds. 

On  the  dreary  shores  of  Lapland,  'mid  its  never-melting  snows, 
Where  the  Roly-Boly-Alicc  in  her  ruddy  beauty  glows, 
Lived  a  little  dwarfish  tinker,  who  in  height  stood  three  feet  two, 
And  from  his  endless  shivering,  they  called  him  Chi-chil-Bloo. 
The  crooked  little  tinker,  as  he  dragged  his  weary  way 
From  hut  to  hut  to  ply  his  craft,  scarce  seemed  of  human  clay, 
His  eyes  were  like  to  marbles  set  in  little  seas  of  glue. 
His  cheeks  a  sickly  yellow,  and  his  nose  a  dirty  blue. 

Now  Chi-chil-Bloo,  though  born  in  snow  and  reared  upon  its  breast. 
Loved  not  the  bleak  and  dismal  land  in  which  he  knew  no  rest ; 
He  bid  adieu  unto  the  scenes  of  never-ending  storm. 
And  traveled  forth  to  seek  some  land  where  he  might  keep  him  warm  ; 
He  trudged  two  years  his  weary  way  far  from  the  land  of  snow. 
Inside  the  walls  of  China,  to  where  strangers  seldom  go  ; 
When  wearied  with  his  pilgrimage  he  halted  at  Ko-wh.ing, 
And  there  became  acquainted  with  the  father  of  Che- Bang. 
The  old  man  heard  his  wondrous  talc  of  sights  that  he  had  seen. 
Where  Nature  wore  a  winding  sheet,  and  shrouded  all  things  green, 
And  pondering  o'er  within  his  mind  if  wonders  such  could  be. 
At  last  engaged  poor  Chi-chil-Bloo  to  cultivate  his  tea. 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  of  the  fairy-like  Che-Bang, 
Ere  evening  shadow  fell  upon  the  valley  of  Ko-wang, 
To  wander  'mid  the  tca-g roves  like  an  Oriental  queen, 
On  the  shoulders  of  her  servants  in  a  fancy  palanquin. 
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As  she  'merged  from  oul  the  shadow  of  a  China-berry  tree, 
She  spied  the  little  tinker  stripping  down  the  fragrant  tea. 
She  gazed  upon  the  wondrous  form,  his  eyes,  his  nose  of  blue, 
A  moment  gazed,  then  deeply  (ell  in  love  with  Chi-chil-Bloo. 

She  stepped  from  out  her  palanquin,  and  then  dismissed  her  train, 
With  instructions  that  an  hour  past  they  might  return  again  ; 
She  then  upraised  the  filmy  veil  that  hid  her  charms  from  sight. 
And  poor  Chi-chil-Bloo  beheld  a  face  to  him  surpassing  bright ; 
He  gazed  transfixed  with  wonder,  to  him  surpassing  fair 
Were  her  rounded-up  proportions  and  her  salmon-colored  hair, 
He  lingered  in  a  dreamy  trance,  nor  woke  he  from  his  bliss 
Till  her  loving  arms  entwine  him  and  her  lips  imprint  a  kiss. 

She  led  him  to  a  bower,  and  beside  the  dwarf  she  kneeled. 
And  sighed  like  Desdemona  at  his  'scapes  by  flood  and  field  ; 
He  told  of  seals  and  reindeer,  and  bears  that  live  at  sea, 
He  told  her  tales  of  icicles,  and  she  told  tales  of  tea  ; 
Long,  long  they  lingered,  fondly  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 
He  saw  in  her  and  she  in  him  a  thousand  glowing  charms. 
When  looking  down  the  distant  vale  the  sun's  fast  fading  sheen 
Fell  faintly  on  the  gold  of  her  returning  palanquin. 

•■  Yonder  come  my  slaves,"  she  cried,  "  and  now.  Chil-Bloo,  we  part ; 
My  father,  though  my  father,  has  a  cruel,  flinty  heart, 
He  has  promised  me  to  Chow-Chow,  the  Cnrsus  of  Ko-whang. 
But  Chow-Chow's  old  and  gouty,  and  he  wouldn't  suit  Che-Bang  ; 
Oh  !  come  beneath  my  window  at  a  quarter  past  three, 
When  the  moon  has  gone  a  bathing  at  her  bath-room  in  the  sea, 
And  we  will  fly  to  other  lands  across  the  waters  blue— 
But  hush,  here  comes  my  palanquin,  and  now,  sweet  love,  adieu." 
They  placed  her  in  her  palanquin,  her  bosom  throbbing  free, 
While  Chi-chil-Bloo  seemed  busy,  packing  up  his  gathered  tea  ; 
As  rested  from  his  weary  rounds  the  dying  god  of  day. 
They  raised  her  on  their  shoulders  and  they  trotted  her  away. 

At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  'neath  her  lattice  stood  the  dwarf ; 

He  whistled  to  his  lady,  and  she  answered  with  a  cough  ; 

She  threw  a  silken  ladder  from  her  window  down  the  wall. 

While  he,  gallant  knight,  stood  firmly  fixed  to  catch  her  should  she  fall ; 

She  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  one  kiss,  one  chaste  embrace. 

Then  she  waddled  and  he  trotted  off  in  silence  from  the  place. 

Swift  they  held  their  journey,  love  had  made  her  footsteps  light. 
They  hid  themselves  at  morning's  dawn  and  fled  again  at  night ; 
The  second  night  had  run  her  race  and  folded  up  her  pall, 
When  they  reached  the  sentry's  station  underneath  the  mighty  wall ; 
Che-Bang  told  well  her  tale  of  love,  Chil-Bloo  told  his,  alas  ! 
The  sentry  had  no  sentiment,  and  wouldn't  let  'em  pass ; 
He  called  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  took  'em  to  Dom  Brown. 
A  sort  of  local  magistrate  or  Mufti  of  the  town. 

The  vile  old  rascal  heard  the  charge,  the  tempting  maiden  eyed. 
Then  feigning  well  a  burning  rage,  in  thunder-tones  he  cried  : 
"  You  vile  misshapen  scoundrel,  you  seducer,  coward,  elf 
1  sentence  you  to  prison,  and  I  take  Che-Bang  myself." 
He  took  her  to  his  harem,  and  he  dressed  her  mighty  fine. 
He  sent  her  bird's  nest  chowder  and  puppies  done  in  wine. 
But  she  spumed  the  dainty  viands  as  she  spurned  to  be  his  bride, 
She  took  to  eating  rat-soup — poisoned  rat-soup— and  she  died. 

In  a  dark  and  dreary  dungeon  its  dimension  six  by  four, 
Lay  the  wretched  little  tinker,  stretched  upon  the  moldy  floor. 
The  midnight  gong  had  sounded,  he  heard  a  dreadful  clang, 
And  before  her  quaking  lover  stood  the  spirit  of  Che-Bang. 
"  Arise.  Chil-Bloo.  arise,"  she  cried,  "  lay  down  life's  dreary  load, 
Let  out  thy  prisoned  spirit  from  its  dark  and  drear  abode. 
And  we  will  roam  the  spirit-land  where  fortune  smiles  more  fair- 
Arise,"  she  cried,  "  and  follow  1 "  and  then  she  vanished  into  air. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  jailer  served  around  his  moldy  beans. 
The  only  food  the  prisoners  got  except  some  wilted  greens. 
He  started  back  in  horror — high  upon  the  door-way  post 
Hung  the  body  of  the  tinker,  who  had  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

There's  a  legend  in  China,  that  beneath  the  moon's  bright  sheen. 
Ever  fondly  linked  together,  may  in  summer-time  be  seen. 
Still  wandering  *mid  tbe  tea-plants,  in  the  Province  of  Ko- Whang, 
The  little  Lapland  tinker  and  his  spirit-bride  Che-Bang. 
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The  Old  Flowers  of  Greece — The  National  Review 
Looking  back  again  2,000  years,  we  might  have  seen  at 
Laurium  a  certain  yellow  flower,  which  must  have  flour- 
ished  in  the  golden  age  of  Greece,  and  have  faded  for  a 
while  with  the  greatness  of  her  people.  For  when  the  piles 
of  rubbish  and  scoria;  were  removed,  and  the  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  played  upon  the  soil  below,  we  are  told  that  seeds 
long  buried  revived,  and  a  little  flower  unknown  to  the 
botanists  of  this  century,  sprang  forth  and  blossoms  and 
lives  as  the  Flower  of  Laurium.  None  who  have 
happy  days  among  the  lovely  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Greece,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  kindly 
and  intelligent  race  who  inhabit  them,  can  fail  to  wish  that 
even  as  that  little  flower  once  more 

"  Beneath  the  gentle  dews  of  hearen 
Blooms  ever,  day  by  day," 

the  land  which  bears  it  may  revive  as  it  has  done,  and  may 
answer  to  the  aspiration  of  her  own  poet,  who  sang  so 
sweetly  of  the  "fair  narcissus  with  its  clustered  bells,"  the 
"  crocus  golden-eyed,"  and  "  gray-green  foliage  of  the  olive 
tree,"  which  adorned  her  of  old  and  adorn  her  still. 

"  O  land,  thus  blest  with  praises  that  excel, 
Tia  now  thy  task  to  prove  these  glories  true." 

Curiosities  of  Coal—The  Mew  York  Globe 
Does  any  one  except  a  practical  chemist  ever  stop  to 
think  of  all  the  substances  which  we  get  from  coal  and  the 
almost  inconceivable  variety  of  their  uses  ?  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  those  of  them  that  are  in  daily  use,  such  as 
gas,  illuminating  oils,  coke  and  parafnne,  but  of  the  greater 
part  few  persons  know  even  the  names,  science  advances 
so  rapidly  and  its  nomenclature  is  so  extensive  and  so  ab- 
struse. Though  coal  has  been  known  for  hundreds 
of  years,  the  discovery  of  its  numberless  products  is  con- 
fined to  the  present  century.  Illuminating  gas  was  un- 
known a  hundred  years  ago.  Petroleum  has  been  in  use 
only  about  forty  years,  and  it  is  scarcely  more  than  fifty 
since  some  one  discovered  that  stone  coal  was  inflammable. 
Nearly  all  the  other  products  derived  from  soft  coal  have 
been  discovered  and  applied  in  the  interests  of  science  or 
of  fraud  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  first  thought 
in  regard  to  coal  is  that  it  is  made  to  give  heat  or  warmth  ; 
the  next,  that  one  of  its  principal  uses  is  to  illuminate.  But 
there  are  obtained  from  it  the  means  of  producing  more 
than  four  hundred  colors  or  shades  of  color,  among  the 
chief  of  which  are  saffron,  violct-bluc  and  indigo.  There 
are  also  obtained  a  great  variety  of  perfumes — cinnamon, 
bitter  almonds,  queen  of  the  meadows,  clove,  wintergreen, 
anise,  camphor,  thymol  (a  new  French  odor),  vanilinc  and 
heliotropine.  Some  of  these  are  used  for  flavoring.  Among 
the  explosive  agents  whose  discovery  has  been  caused  by 
the  war  spirit  of  the  last  few  years  in  Europe,  arc  two 
called  dinitrobenzine  or  bellite,  and  picrates.  To  medi- 
cine coal  has  given  hypnone,  salicylic  acid,  naphtol,  phenol 
and  antipyrine.  Benzine  and  naphthaline  are  powerful  in- 
secticides. There  have  been  found  in  it  ammoniacal  salts 
useful  as  fertilizers,  tannin,  saccharine  (a  substitute  for 
sugar),  the  flavor  of  currants,  raspberry  and  pepper,  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  hydroquinone  used  in  photography,  and 
various  substances  familiar  or  unfamiliar,  such  as  tar, 
rosin,  asphaltum,  lubricating  oils,  varnish,  and  the  bitter 
taste  of  beer.  By  means  of  some  of  these  we  can  have 
wine  without  the  juice  of  the  grape,  beer  without  malt, 
preserves  without  either  fruit  or  sugar,  perfumes  without 
flowers,  and  coloring  matters  without  the  vegetable  or 


animal  substances  from  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
chiefly  derived.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  >  Are 
our  coal  beds  not  only  to  warm  and  illuminate,  but  to 
feed  and  quench  the  thirst  of  posterity  ?  We  l£>w  that 
they  are  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  primal  epochs  stored 
and  compressed  in  a  way  that  has  made  them  highly  con- 
venient for  transport  and  daily  use  for  many  centuries. 
Facts  in  Human  Life — The  Golden  Argosy 
There  are  three  thousand  and  sixty-four  languages  in 
the  world,  and  its  inhabitants  profess  more  than  one  thou- 
sand religions.  The  number  of  men  is  about  equal  to  the 
number  of  women.  The  average  of  life  is  about  thirty- 
three  years.  One-quarter  die  previous  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. To  every  one  thousand  persons,  only  one  reaches 
one  hundred  years  of  life ;  to  every  one  hundred,  only  six 
reach  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  not  more  than  one  in  five 
hundred  lives  to  eighty  years  of  age.  There  are  on  the 
earth  one  billion  inhabitants ;  of  these  thirty-three  million, 
thirty-three  thousand,  thirty-three  die  every  year  ;  ninety- 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  every  day ; 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  every  hour,  and 
sixty  every  minute,  or  one  every  second.  The  married  are 
longer  lived  than  the  single,  and,  above  all,  those  who 
observe  a  sober  and  industrious  conduct.  Tall  men  live 
longer  than  short  ones.  Women  have  more  chances  of 
life  in  their  favor  previous  to  fifty  years  of  age  than  men 
have,  but  fewer  afterwards.  The  number  of  marriages  is 
in  the  proportion  of  seventy-five  to  every  one  thousand 
individuals.  Marriages  are  more  frequent  after  equinoxes 
— that  is,  during  the  months  of  June  and  December. 
Those  born  in  spring  arc  generally  of  a  more  robust  con- 
stitution than  others.  Births  are  more  frequent  by  night 
than  by  day,  also  deaths.  The  number  of  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  is  calculated  at  one-fourth  of  the  population. 
The  Origin  of  Alphabets— London  Stationery  Review 
When  a  child  cries,  the  lips  are  apart,  and  form,  at  each 
side  of  the  mouth,  a  sharp  angle,  with  sides  of  about  equal 
length.  The  sounds  of  the  crying  are  those  assigned  to 
the  first  letter  of  almost  every  alphabet.  The  arrow- 
headed  or  wedge-shaped  characters  in  use  among  the  old 
Babylonians  and  Persians  till  the  time  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander's Asiatic  conquests  were  copied  from  the  human 
mouth.  By  means  of  different  combinations  these  wedges 
or  A's  were  made  to  represent  consonant  as  well  as  vowel 
sounds.  But  the  entire  alphabet  is  made  up  of  these 
wedges.  It  required  many  generations  probably  to  advance 
from  A  and  B.  Now,  look  at  a  child  s  face,  sideways,  when 
the  lips  are  shut,  and  you  see  a  natural  B.  Put  these  two 
letters  together  and  we  have  ab,  which  by  being  doubled 
gives  abba,  the  old  eastern  word  for  father.  A  slight  mod- 
ification gives  am,  then  arnma,  the  old  eastern  form  of 
mama  or  mamma  in  the  west,  just  as  abba  was  changed 
into  papa  and  Pope  or  holy  father.  The  arrow-heads  had 
served  to  record  the  history,  the  literature,  the  religion  of 
mighty  empires — the  old  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian. 
They  were  traced  mostly  on  bricks.  Paper  had  not  yet 
been  so  much  as  dreamed  of.  From  A  and  B  (Alpha  and 
Beta)  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  phonetic  characters  must 
be  worked  out  before  the  leaf  or  rind  of  papyrus  can  be 
used  for  writing  on.  The  lip  letters  M  and  P,  softened 
into  F  and  V,  which  last  was  vocalized  as  U,  are  modifica- 
tions merely  of  B.  We  may  safely  say  the  same  of  the 
dental  D,  softened  into  T,  which  gave  rise  to  S.  A  series 
of  characters  was  gradually  worked  out,  and  the  time  came 
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when  Cadmus,  the  man  from  the  East,  brought  an  alphabet 
of  sixteen  letters  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece.  Cadmus, 
looked  at  as  an  individual  man,  dwindles  to  a  myth— a 
shadow.  He  expresses  in  legendary  form  the  outcome  of 
a  long  train  of  almost  forgotten  facts.  These  sixteen 
letters  were  expanded  by  the  Greeks  to  twenty-four. 
Light  wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax  for  writing  on 
were  adopted.  But  the  pen  was  still  of  solid  iron,  like  a 
pencil,  sharp  at  one  end,  with  a  flat  circular  head  at  the 
other  for  blotting  out,  when  desired,  what  had  been  written 
with  the  point.  These  tablets  were  fastened  together  at 
the  back  by  wires,  so  that  they  opened  and  shut  like  our 
books.  For  important  documents  the  edges  of  the  tablets 
were  pierced  with  holes  through  which  a  triple  thread  was 
passed  and  then  sealed.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  allusion 
is  made  in  the  Apocalypse  —  "close-sealed  with  seven 
seals."  This  apocalyptic  book  was  "written  within  and 
on  the  back."  The  ancients  used  to  write  on  the  front 
side  only — even  after  they  had  given  up  wooden  tablets  in 
favor  of  papyrus  and  parchment.  The  back  was  gener- 
ally stained  saffron  or  yellow.  The  old  Italians,  too,  of 
a  pre-historic  age,  got  an  alphabet  from  the  East.  The 
letters  were  extended  and  modified  until  they  became  very 
different  in  form  from  those  of  Greece.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  A,  B,  and  O  survive  all  changes.  They  are 
copies  of  the  mouth  when  emitting  the  sounds  assigned 
them.  Modern  typography  has  no  doubt  greatly  improved 
the  rude  early  scrawl,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  on  old 
gravestones.  The  old  Phoenician  and  old  Hebrew  Aleph 
has  not  the  same  position  as  our  modern  A.  They  are 
almost  horizontal,  with  a  nearly  perpendicular  line  drawn 
across  the  angle  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  letter.  The 
later  Roman  alphabet  was  spread  by  Roman  conquest. 
Our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  at  length  adopted  it.  They 
managed  to  get  up  a  sort  of  literature.  But  the  age  of 
pocket  dictionaries,  handy  volumes,  the  daily  or  even 
weekly  newspaper  was  still  a  long  way  off.  Art  and  dis- 
covery have  still  a  long  apprenticeship  before  we  can 
inundate  our  post-offices  with  valentines,  or  photograph 
instantaneously  on  paper  the  tail  of  some  mighty  comet 

Origin  of  Names  in  the  Week — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
In  the  museum  at  Berlin,  in  the  hall  devoted  to  North- 
em  antiquities,  they  have  the  representations  from  the  idols 
from  which  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  derived. 
From  the  idol  of  the  Sun  comes  Sunday.  This  idol  is 
represented  with  his  face  like  the  sun,  holding  a  burning 
wheel,  with  both  hands  on  his  breast,  signifying  his  course 
round  the  world.  The  idol  of  the  Moon,  from  which  comes 
Monday,  is  habited  in  a  short  coat,  like  a  man,  but  holding 
the  moon  in  his  hands.  Tuisco,  from  which  comes  Tues- 
day, was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  popular  gods  of  the 
Germans,  and  represented  in  his  garments  of  skin,  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  manner  of  clothing  ;  the  third  day  of 
the  week  was  dedicated  to  his  worship.  Woden,  from 
which  comes  Wednesday,  was  a  valiant  prince  among  the 
Saxons.  His  image  was  prayed  to  for  victory.  Thor, 
from  whence  comes  Thursday,  is  seated  in  a  bed,  with 
twelve  stars  over  his  head,  holding  a  scepter  in  his  hand. 
Friga,  from  whence  we  have  Friday,  is  represented  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  bow  in  his  left 
Seater,  from  which  is  Saturday,  has  the  appearance  of  per- 
fect wretchedness.  He  is  thin-visaged,  long-haired,  with  a 
long  beard.  He  carries  a  pail  of  water  in  his  right  hand. 
Statistics  of  the  Bible — Tht  London  Telegraph 

There  arc  sixty-six  books  in  our  Bible,  of  which  the  Old 
Testament  contains  thirty-nine  and  the  New  Testament 
twenty-seven.  These  books  contain  1,189  chapters,  the 
Old  Testament  having  999  and  the  New  260.   Of  the 


total  of  31,178  verses,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  there 
are  23,214  in  the  Old  and  7,959  in  the  New.  There  are 
592,449  words  in  the  Old  and  181,153  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  a  total  in  the  Bible  of  773,602  words.  The 
Old  Testament  has  2,718,100  letters,  the  New  838,380; 
total  3,566,480.  The  shortest  chapter  is  Psalm  cxvii., 
which  is  also  the  middle  chapter  of  the  Bible,  while  the 
middle  verse  is  the  eighth  in  Psalm  cxviii.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  Proverbs  is  the  middle  book ;  the  middle 
chapter  is  Job  xxix. ;  and  the  shortest  verse  is  1  Chron- 
icles, first  chapter,  twenty-fifth  verse.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  middle  book  is  2  Thessalonians ;  there  is  no 
middle  chapter,  there  being  an  even  number  of  chap- 
ters, but  it  would  come  between  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth of  Romans  ;  the  middle  verse  is  the  seventeenth 
of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Acts ;  and  the  shortest 
verse  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  shortest  in 
the  Bible,  is  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  John.  The  name  of  God  does 
not  occur  in  the  book  of  Esther  in  any  form.  The 
nineteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings  and  the 
thirty-seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  are  almost  word  for  word 
the  same,  the  only  difference  in  our  version  is  such  as 
would  be  easily  made  by  two  translators,  rendering  the 
same  passage.  The  twenty-first  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Ezra  contains  all  the  letters  of 
the  English  alphabet  excepting  j,  which,  suggests  a  phi- 
lologist, "  is  a  spurious  counterpart  of  the  letter  /." 
Wonders  of  the  Human  Body — Publisher's  Auxiliary 
The  skin  contains  more  than  two  million  openings,  which 
are  the  outlets  of  an  equal  number  of  sweat  glands.  The 
human  skeleton  consists  of  more  than  two  hundred  distinct 
bones.  An  amount  of  blood  equal  to  the  whole  quantity 
in  the  body  passes  through  the  heart  once  every  minute. 
The  full  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  cubic  inches.  About  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  air  is 
inhaled  and  exhaled  at  each  breath  in  ordinary  respiration. 
The  stomach  daily  produces  nine  pounds  of  gastric  juice 
for  digestion  of  food ;  its  capacity  is  about  five  pints. 
There  are  more  than  five  hundred  separate  muscles  in  the 
body,  with  an  equal  number  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 
The  weight  of  the  heart  is  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces.  It 
beats  one  hundred  thousand  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Each  perspiratory  duct  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
of  the  whole  about  nine  miles.  The  average  man  takes 
five  and  one-half  pounds  of  food  and  drink  each  day,  which 
amounts  to  one  ton  of  solid  and  liquid  nourishment  annu- 
ally. A  man  breathes  eighteen  times  a  minute,  and  three 
thousand  cubic  feet,  or  about  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  hogsheads  of  air  every  hour  of  his  existence. 

Derivation  of  the  Xante  "  Calico  " — Smith's  Researches 
The  derivation  of  this  word  is  very  interesting  as  of  siu  h 
an  ancient  date  is  its  origin.  Mrs.  Leonowens  says  in  her 
"Travels  in  India"  that  in  the  year  1498,  just  ten  months 
and  two  days  after  leaving  the  port  at  Lisbon,  Vasco  de 
Gama  landed  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  at  Calicut,  or  more 
properly  Kale  Rhoda,  "  City  of  the  Black  Goddess."  Cali- 
cut was  at  that  period  not  only  a  very  ancient  seaport,  but 
an  extensive  territory,  which,  stretching  along  the  western 
coast  of  Southern  India,  reached  from  Bombay  and  the 
adjacent  islands  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  was  at  an  early 
period  so  famous  for  its  weaving  and  dyeing  of  cotton  cloth 
that  its  name  became  identified  with  the  manufactured 
fabric,  whence  the  name  calico.  It  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted that  this  ingenious  art  originated  in  India  in  remote 
ages,  and  from  that  country  found  its  way  to  Egypt.  It 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
calico  printing  was  introduced  into  Europe.    A  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  art  was  acquired  by  some  of  the  servants  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  and  carried  to  Holland, 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  London  in  the  year  1676.  It 
is  surprising  for  grown-up  children,  as  well  as  our  young 
folks,  to  learn  that  "  Pliny  as  early  as  the  first  century, 
mentioned  in  his  Natural  History  that  there  existed  in  Egypt 
a  wonderful  method  of  dyeing  white  cloth."  Calico  can- 
not be  despised  when  it  can  boast  of  such  antiquity. 
Discovery  of  Silk  and  Satin — Bombay  Gasette 

The  discovery  of  silk  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  wives 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  Hoang-ti,  who  reigned  about 
two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  since 
that  time  a  special  spot  has  always  been  allotted  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Chinese  royal  p..lacc  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry  tree — called  in  Chinese  the  "golden  tree" — 
and  to  the  keeping  of  silk-worms.  The  first  silk  dress 
mentioned  in  history  was  made,  not  for  a  sovereign  nor  for 
a  pretty  woman,  but  for  the  monster  in  human  shape, 
Heliogabalus.  Persian  monks  who  came  to  Constantinople 
revealed  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  the  secret  of  the 
production  of  silk,  and  gave  him  some  silk-worms.  From 
Greece  the  art  passed  into  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  When  the  popes  left  Rome  to  settle  at 
Avignon,  France,  they  introduced  into  that  country  the 
secret  which  had  been  kept  by  the  Italians ;  and  Louis 
XL  established  at  Tours  a  manufactory  of  silk  fabrics. 
Francis  I.  founded  the  Lyons  silk-works,  which  to  this 
day  have  kept  the  first  rank-  Henry  II.  of  France  wore 
the  first  pair  of  silk  hose  ever  made,  at  the  wedding  of 
his  sister.  The  word  "  satin,"  which  in  the  original  was 
applied  to  all  silk  stuffs  in  general,  has  since  the  last  cen- 
tury been  used  to  designate  only  tissues  which  present  a 
lustred  surface.  The  discovery  of  this  particularly  brilliant 
stuff  was  accidental.  Octavio  Mai,  a  silk  weaver,  finding 
business  very  dull,  and  not  knowing  what  to  invent  to  give 
a  new  impulse  to  the  trade,  was  one  day  pacing  to  and  fro 
before  his  loom.  Every  time  he  passed  the  machine,  with 
no  definite  object  in  view,  he  pulled  little  threads  from  the 
warp,  and  put  them  to  his  mouth,  which  soon  after  he  spat 
out.  Later  on,  he  found  the  little  ball  of  silk  on  the  floor 
of  his  workshop,  and  was  attracted  by  the  brilliant  ap- 
pearance of  the  threads.  He  repeated  the  experiment, 
and,  by  using  heat  and  certain  mucilaginous  preparations, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  beautiful  new  luster  to  his  tissues. 
The  Story  of  the  Origin  of  Coffee— The  London  Times 

It  is  well  known  that  the  coffee  plant  is  not  indigenous 
to  Arabia,  but  was  imported  from  Abyssinia  at  a  date 
which  cannot  be  accurately  given.  The  taste  of  coffee 
itself  had  a  hard  struggle  at  first  to  find  a  general  welcome 
among  the  more  select  circles.  Apart  from  the  oldest 
legend  concerning  Shadel's  drink,  the  Medina  Sheik  Abd- 
el-Kader  is  the  oldest  historical  authority  on  the  use  of 
"  blood-red-  Kaweh,"  as  the  Tunisian  Ibn  Waki  named 
the  beverage.  In  the  year  1587,  just  three  hundred  years 
ago,  he  tells  us  that  in  Yemen  people  made  use  of  a  drink 
which  so  lightened  the  night-watches  that  the  faithful  of 
the  place  were  able  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  more  fer- 
vently and  cheerfully  than  could  be  done  anywhere  else. 
According  to  him,  the  Mutti  Dhabani  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  insignificant  little  bean  on  Arabian  soil,  hav- 
ing brought  it  with  him  from  Africa.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
districts  of  Shoa,  Euarara  and  Kaffa  (whence  the  name),  in 
the  south  of  Abyssinian  highlands,  form  the  original  home 
of  the  coffee  plant.  Dhabani  was  of  a  sickly  nature,  and 
since  he  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Sofi  (Ultra-Pan- 
theists), who  believed  that  everything  on  earth  and  all 
being  emanated  from  the  Godhead,  he  regarded  a  means 
of  excitement  of  this  kind  a  providential  gift.    The  Medi- 


nese  and  faithful  Meccans  laid  their  turbaned  heads  to- 
gether in  the  public  places  when  first  they  heard  the 
news;  a  pious  Sheik  in  Aden  was  the  first  to  drink  the 
"  black  juice  "  as  a  sort  of  public  spectacle.  In  Mecca 
itself,  violent  strife  arose  soon  after  its  introduction  as 
to  the  propriety  of  using  it.  There  were  great  meetings 
of  learned  and  pious  men,  who  at  last,  probably  after 
extreme  pressure  from  the  Mameluke  Governor,  Khair- 
Beg,  declared  that  coffee  "disturbed  the  brain  and 
intoxicated  like  wine."  But  their  opponents  were  of 
another  opinion,  and  adduced  the  authority  of  the  cele- 
brated Bagdad  physician,  Avicenna,  in  their  defense, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  transgressor  of  the 
edict  forbidding  the  use  of  coffee  from  being  publicly 
whipped.  At  the  same  time  the  zealots  of  the  Hedjas  pro- 
claimed that  all  coffee-drinkers  would  a]>|>ear  before  the 
All-Merciful  on  the  resurrection  day  with  black  faces. 
While  the  great  anathema  was  being  pronounced  at  Mecca, 
the  brothers  of  the  order  at  Cairo,  the  very  Mamelukes 
themselves,  were  already  reveling  in  the  ncwly-discovcrcd 
luxury.  A  confirmation  of  the  Mecca  decree  was,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  expected  from  the  Sultan,  and  he,  Kanfu 
Alguris,  quashed  the  order  of  his  Governor,  and  sent  the 
latter  into  exile.  Then  many  holy  sheiks  (for  example, 
the  celebrated  Mohammed  Harife,  founder  of  one  of  the 
four  orthordox  schools  of  Islam)  took  the  side  of  the 
coffee-drinkers.  Thus  was  the  precious  bean  fully  reha- 
bilitated for  a  long  life  in  western  Arabia,  at  least. 

Scientific  Paradoxes — Biachwootf  s  Magaeine 

The  water  which  drown  us,  a  fluent  stream,  can  be 
walked  upon  as  ice.  The  bullet,  which,  when  fired  from 
a  musket,  carries  death,  will  be  harmless  if  ground  to  dust 
before  being  fired.  The  crystal! zed  part  of  the  oil  of 
roses,  so  graceful  in  its  fragrance, — a  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  though  readily  volatile, — is  a  compound  sub- 
stance, containing  exactly  the  same  elements,  and  in  ex- 
actly the  same  proportions,  as  the  gas  with  which  we  light 
our  streets.  The  tea  which  we  daily  drink,  with  benefit 
and  pleasure,  produces  palpitations,  nervous  tremblings, 
and  even  paralysis,  if  taken  in  excess ;  yet  the  peculiar 
organic  agent  called  theine,  to  which  tea  owes  its  qualities, 
may  be  taken  by  itself  (as  theine,  not  as  tea)  without  any 
appreciable  effect.  The  water  which  will  allay  our  burn- 
ing thirst,  augments  it  when  congealed  into  snow  ;  so  that 
it  is  stated  by  explorers  of  the  Arctic  regions  that  the 
natives  "prefer  enduring  the  utmost  extremity  of  thirst 
rather  than  attempt  to  remove  it  by  eating  snow."  Yet  if 
the  snow  be  melted  it  becomes  drinkable  water.  Never- 
theless, although,  if  melted  before  entering  the  mouth,  it 
assuages  thirst  like  other  water,  when  melted  in  the  mouth 
it  has  the  opposite  effect.  To  render  this  paradox  more 
striking,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  ice,  which  melts 
more  slowly  in  the  mouth,  is  very  efficient  in  allaying  thirst. 
Wonderful  Stone  Masons —  The  London  Budget 

The  old  Egyptians  were  better  builders  than  those  of 
the  present  day.  There  are  blocks  of  stones  in  the  pyra- 
mids which  weigh  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the 
obelisk  on  the  London  embankment.  There  is  one  stone, 
the  weight  of  which  is  estimated  at  880  tons.  There  are 
stones  thirty  feet  in  length  which  fit  so  closely  together 
that  a  penknife  may  be  run  over  the  surface  without  dis- 
covering the  break  between  them.  They  are  not  laid  with 
mortar  cither.  We  have  no  machinery  so  perfect  that  it 
will  make  two  surfaces  thirty  feet  in  length  which  will 
meet  together  as  these  stones  in  the  pyramids  meet  It  is 
supposed  that  they  were  rubbed  backward  and  forward 
upon  each  other  until  the  surfaces  were  assimilated, 
making  them  the  world's  wonders  in  mechanical  skill. 
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THE  KENTUCKIANS— A  CHARACTERISTIC  SOUTHERN  SKETCH* 


[Scene.  Allan  county,  Ky.  Saturday  afternoon  at  a 
cross-roads  store.  Present,  Bill  Finch,  John  Boyle,  Sara 
Trotter,  John  Blue  and  others.] 

Finch  (getting  np  from  a  log  where  he  had  been  sitting 
and  stretching  himself) — Don't  rain  putty  soon,  gentle- 
men, the  co'nll  be  burnt  bodatiously  up.  Hain't  had 
enough  rain  at  my  house  ter  lay  the  dust  in  three  weeks. 

Boyle  (an  acknowledged  wit)— Hain't  had  enough  at 
my  house  ter  lay  er  aig" 

[They  all  laugh.] 

Trotter — Ef  I  could  say  ez  many  funny  things  ez  Boyle, 
thar,  dinged  ef  I  wouldn't  go  ter  town  an'  practice  law. 
Bet  I  could  win  ever'  case  I  tetchcd.  Why  don't  you  do 
it,  Boyle  ? 

Boyle— Feerd  I  mout  hatter  whup  somebody.  Never 
did  like  ter  fight    It's  too  much  like  hard  work  ter  suit 


Blue — Sensible  thar,  dinged  ef  you  ain't.  I  had  er  fight 
with  er  feller  one  time  an'  'fo'  I  got  through  wush  I  may 
die  ef  I  didn't  think  I  was  abrcakin'  uv  a  yoke  uv  steers. 

Boyle — Ur  that  the  other  feller  was  whuppin'  uv  a  ca'f  ? 

[They  all  roar.] 

Blue— Jes  so,  but  I  give  him  a  mighty  tussle.    Who's  got 
that  quart  bottle  ? 
Trotter— Here  she  is. 

Blue — Wall,  send  her  on  the  warmin'  rounds  of  charity 
jrgin. 

w  Boyle— Calls  it  charity,  I  reckon,  'cause  it  didn't  cost 
•jm  nuthin'. 

Blue— Reckon  it  cost  me  about  ez  much  ez  it  did  you. 
Wall,  here's  at  you,  dod-rot  you,  had  never  a  seed  you 
would  never  a  toch  you.    [Drinks.  ]    Fellers,  that's  poetry. 

Boyle— An'  it  ain't  ez  strong  ez  the  licker,  nuther. 

Trotter — Nur  ez  good. 

Blue — But  jest  ez  free. 

Boyle— Things  that  air  bad  air  generally  free.  Good 
terbacker  costs  money  but  you  ken  git  the  chills  an"  fever 
fur  nuthin". 

Blue — An'  ter  git  well  is  good,  but  you've  got  ter  pay 
fur  it 

Trotter — Er  man  pays  mighty  dear  fur  bein'  sick.  Cost 
me  cr  five-dollar  bill  last  fall.    Let's  all  licker. 
[They  drink.  ] 

Finch — Bet  thar  ain't  a  community  in  the  state  whar  the 
folks  air  so  good-humored  ez  they  air  here. 

Boyle — Bet  so  too.  Hain't  been  er  fight  in  this  neigh- 
borhood fur  er  week. 

Blue — That's  becaze  we  all  know  each  other.  Boyle,  I 
reckon  you  air  about  the  best  man  in  the  crowd,  ain't 
you  ? 

Boyle — Reckon  not.  Don't  think  I  am  cz  good  er  man 
ez  you  air. 

Blue— Didn't  you  outlift  me  at  Anderson's  log-rollin*  ? 

Boyle— No.  don't  think  I  did. 

Blue — I  hcarn  you  did. 

Boyle — Don't  know  who  coulder  told  it 

Blue — I  beam  you  did. 

Boyle — You  heam  suthin'  that  ain't  so.  I  don't  go 
round  blowin'  my  ho'n,  me. 

Blue— Wall,  somebody's  been  blowin'  it. 
Boyle — 'Twant  me. 

Blue— But  I  reckon  you  furnished  a  good  deal  uv  the 

wind.   

•Opie  P.  Read  in  ArkanMW  Traveler.  • 


Trotter — Come,  fellers,  let's  licker  an'  then  sing  er 
song. 
[They  drink.] 

Finch — That  licker's  so  strong  that  a  little  uv  it  goes 
er  long  ways. 

Boyle — Does  when  you  swallow  it.     You  air  so  tall, 
you  know. 

Blue — That  remark  was  ez  sharp  ez  er  cabbage. 

Boyle — All  remarks  in  the  shape  uv  cabbages,  I  should 
reckon,  would  come  from  your  head. 

Blue — I  would  ruther  be  a  fresh  cabbage  than  a  old 
bellows. 

Boyle— Who's  a  old  bellows  ? 

Blue— Er  man  that  goes  round  tcllin'  how  much  he 
ken  lift. 

Boyle — Thar  ain't  no  ill  wind  in  the  truth. 

Blue — But  thar  ain't  no  truth  in  the  wind  you  blow. 

Boyle — Wall,  now,  ef  you  air  still  hatpin'  on  that  An- 
derson matter,  I  want  to  say  right  here,  before  all  these 
gentlemm,  that  I  did  outlift  you  over  thar.  When  you 
an'  me  was  under  the  same  handspike  at  the  eend  uv  that 
old  sycamore  log,  you  come  mighty  nigh  cavin'. 

Finch— Here,  boys,  this  'skussion  is  gone  fur  enough. 
Let's  licker. 

[They  drink.] 

Boyle— It  ain't  agin  the  law  to  tell  the  truth  in  this 
county  yit. 

Blue— Ef  it  was  you  would  never  be  arrested  fur  vio- 
latin'  uv  the  law. 

Boyle — Ah,  hah,  but  ef  every  liar  wuz  arrested  you'd 
hafter  git  somebody  ter  plow  in  your  place. 

Blue— An'  ef  ev'ry  coward  wuz  in  jail  you  wouldn't  be 
walkin'  erbout. 

Boyle — You  air  a  liar  ! 

[They  seize  each  other  and  begin  a  terrific  struggle. 
Their  friends  make  a  pretense  of  separating  them,  but, 
anxious  to  see  the  fight,  stand  back.  Finally,  a  deputy 
sheriff  runs  up  and  demands  their  separation.] 

Boyle  (wiping  the  blood  off  his  face)— Thar's  another 
day  a-comtn',  er  day  when  powder  will  burn. 

Blue — Ef  it  don't  burn  the  weather  will  be  mighty  damp. 
You  an'  yo'  whole  infernal  fara'ly  will  hear  frum  me. 

Boyle — Yes,  but  ef  you  want  any  uv  yo'  folks  ter 
hear  frum  you,  w'y,  you  better  write  ter  'cm  putty  soon. 

[Scene  second  A  village.  Party  of  men  in  a  saloon.] 
Boyle — Here,  Cousin  Jack,  take  somethin'.  Brother 

Bob,  whut  air  you  an'  Uncle  Ligc  goin'  to  have  ?  Come, 

hurry  up,  the  Blues  are  in  town. 
[Another  saloon.] 

Blue — Uncle  Bill,  we'd  better  take  a  little  suthin*. 
Come  on,  Cousin  Alf.  Brother  John,  what  will  you  and 
Cousin  Tom  take  ?   I  expect  them  fellers  air  in  town. 

[On  the  public  square.  Rapid  firing  of  guns.  Frigh- 
tened people  fleeing  in  every  direction.    Firing  ceases.] 

First  Citizen— Is  it  all  over? 

Second  Citizen— Yes,  all  killed  or  wounded.  Game 
fellows,  I  tell  you. 

First  Citizen— I  should  say  so,  but  what  was  it  all 
about  ? 

Second  Citizen — Family  quarrel.  Couldn't  be  washed 
out  except  with  blood.  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  stir  up  us 
Kentuckians,  but  when  we  are  stirred  up,  why,  we  are 
there. 
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IN  DIALECT— SELECTIONS  OF   CHARACTER  VERSE 


Old-Fashioned  Roses— Janus  Whitcomb  Riley 
They  ain't  no  style  about  'em, 

And  they're  sorter  pale  and  faded; 
Yit  the  doorway  here  without  'em 

Would  be  lonesomer,  and  shaded 
With  a  good  'eal  blacker  shadder 

Than  the  mornin"  glories  makes, 
And  the  sunshine  would  look  sadder. 

For  their  good,  old-fashioned  sake*. 
I  like  'em  'cause  they  kind  o' 

Sorter  make  a  feller  like  'em  ; 
And  I  tell  you  when  you  find  a 

Bunch  out  whur  the  sun  can  strike  'em. 
It  alwus  sets  me  thinkin' 

O'  the  ones  'at  used  to  grow 
And  peek  in  through  the  chinkin" 

O'  the  cabin,  don't  you  know. 
And  then  I  think  o'  mother. 

And  how  she  used  to  love  'em. 
When  they  wuzn't  any  other, 

'Less  they  found  'em  up  above  'em  ! 
And  her  eyes  afore  she  shut  'em. 

Whispered  with  a  smile,  and  said 
We  must  pluck  a  bunch  and  put  'em 

In  her  hand  when  she 


But,  as  I  wuz  a  sayin'. 

They  ain't  rto  style  about  'em 
Very  gaudy  or  displayin', 

But  I  wouldn't  be  without  "em, 
"Cause  I'm  happier  in  these  posies 

And  the  hollyhawks  and  sich 
Than  the  hummin'  bird  'at  noses 
In  the  roses  of  the  rich. 
De  Ribber  ob  Life— Bow  Hackley— Chicago  Times 
I  dreamt  dat  I  saw  de  nbber  ob  life 

Dat  flows  to  de  Jaspah  sea. 
De  angels  war  wadin'  to  an'  fro 
But  none  ob  'em  spoke  to  me. 
Some  dipped  dere  wings  in  the  silv'ry  tide ; 
Some  war  alone  an'  some  side  by  side. 
Nary  a  one  dat  I  knew  could  1  see 
In  dat  ribber  ob  life, 
De  ribber  ob  life 
Dat  flows  to  de  Jaspah  sea. 
De  ribber  was  wide,  dat  ribber  ob  life, 

De  bottom  I  plainly  could  see ; 
Dc  stones  layin'  dar  was  whiter  den  snow, 
De  sands  looked  like  gold  to  me. 
But  angels  kep'  wadin'  to  an'  fro 
Whar  did  dcy  come  Pom  ? 
Whar  did  dey  go  ? 
None  ob  em  sinnahs  like  me  I  kno\ 
In  dat  ribber  ob  life, 
De  ribber  ob  life 
Dat  flows  to  de  Jaspah  sea. 
De  watah  was  clear  as  dc  "  well  by  de  gate," 

Whar  Jesus  de  light  first  see. 
De  sofes'  ob  music  Torn  angel  hands 
Come  ober  dat  ribber  ob  golden  sands. 

Come  obcr  dat  ribber  to  me. 
An  den  t  saw  de  clouds  break  way, 
Revealin'  de  pearly  gates  ob  day, 
De  beautiful  day  dat  nevah  shall  cease, 
Whar  all  is  joy,  an'  lub,  an'  peace. 
And  ovah  dem  gates  was  written  so  clear  : 
Peace  to  all  who  entah  here." 
De  angels  was  geddcrin  roun'  de  frone, 
De  gates  done  closet),  I  was  lef"  alone. 
Alone  on  de  banks  ob  a  darkenin"  stream. 
But  when  I  awoke  I  foun'  'twas  a  dream. 


Ise  gwine  to  ford  dat  ribber  ob  life 

An'  see  de  eternal  day. 
I  gwine  to  hear  dem  heabenly  bands, 
An  feel  dc  tech  ob  ole-time  hands 

Dat  long  hab  passed  away. 
Dars  crowns  ob  glory  fo'  all  I'm  told, 
An  lubly  harp  wid  strings  ob  gold. 
An  I  know  ef  dars  peace  beyond  dat  sea, 
Wid  res'  fo"  de  weary,  dars  res'  fo'  me 
Beyond  dat  ribber.  dat  ribber  ob  life. 

Dat  flows  to  de  Jaspah  sea. 

Utile  Bill-New  York  Sun 
"  My  name's  Aker, 
I  works  in  the  breaker. 
Chunks  o'  coal  is  jny  toys. 
Yes,  sir,  I  gits  black  ; 
Rather  that  than  a  thwack 
With  a  club  on  my  back, 
all  day  with  the  rest  o'  the  boys. 


Picking  out  slate  in  the  dust  and 

"  My  first  name's  Willie. 
But  that's  very  silly, 
And  a  dude's  name,  they  say. . 
They  just  calls  me  Bill. 

I  gits  black  as  a  nigger,  but  anyway 

I  makes  a  whole  quarter  a  day. 

"  Do  I  know  my  A  B  C— 

What  are  you  giving  me  ? 

Chuck  me  in  a  ditch  ! 

I'm  going  on  nine. 

But  school's  out  o'  my  line. 

They  say  I  can't  shine 
With  the  boys  what's  got  daddies  that's  rich. 
Schools  is  only  for  town  boys  and  sich. 

'■  What  do  I  do  Sunday  ? 

Why,  git  ready  for  Monday  ; 

Clean  out  my  eyes. 

My  parents  is  dead. 

I  lives  with  old  Ted, 

And  he's  often  said 
They  was  up  somewhere  in  the  skies. 
But  I  don't  b'leeve  Ted — he's  chock  full  o'lies." 

Church  Singing— Lu  B.  Cake— Detroit  Free  Press 
I've  been  listenin'  to  the  birds 

An'  hummin'  o'  the  bees, 
A-blendin'  in  the  chorus  of 

The  wind  among  the  trees. 
The  world  seemed  like  a  meetin'  house, 

The  congregation  there 
All  jinin'  in  the  joyful  hymns 

That  'pcared  to  fill  the  air. 

The  Lord's  ole-fashioncd  meetin'  house  ; 

Ole-fashioncd  hymns  of  praise 
The  world  has  sung  an"  sung  unchanged 

Since  them  creation  days. 
No  bang  an'  bustle  worship  there. 

Got  up  for  show  an,  hire; 
But  ev'rything  that  had  a  voice 

Was  in  Jehovah's  choir. 

1  wish  they'd  quit  the  proxy  plan. 

Where  you  an'  me  belong, 
An'  take  the  Lord's  old-fashioned  way 

Of  worshipin'  in  song, 
Let  ev'rybody  with  a  voice, 

In  pulpit  an'  in  pews. 
Just  shout  the  glory  in  his  heart, 
•      An'  swell  the  hallelews. 


uigin, 
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ODDITIES  OF  GREAT  MEN  IN  THEIR  WORK  AND  PLAY* 


The  shepherd  said  to  De  Lance*  that  he  was  happy  as  a 
king,  and  that  his  idea  of  Heaven  was  to  live  in  a  large 
plain,  with  large  flocks  to  watch.  Philip  of  Macedon 
counted  a  horse-race  won  at  Olympia  among  his  three 
greatest  felicities ;  with  some  men,  nowadays,  it  is  their 
only  one.  The  late  Lord  Derby,  it  is  said,  would  rather 
have  won  "  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf  than  worn  that  of 
the  Garter. "  To  Fontenelle  the  secret  of  happiness  was 
summed  up  in  keeping  the  heart  cold  and  the  stomach 
warm.  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum.  Cowper,  as 
everybody  knows,  brightened  his  obscure  life  for  many 
years  by  studying  the  habits  and  characters  of  his  three 
pet  hares,  Puss,  Tiny,  and  Bess.  He  had  quite  a  catholic- 
ity of  affection,  however,  for  dumb  animals,  and  at  one 
time  his  stock  of  household  pets  included  (besides  the 
hares)  five  rabbits,  two  guinea-pigs,  many  pigeons,  a  mag- 
pie, a  jay,  a  starling,  two  goldfish,  two  canary  birds,  two 
dogs  and  a  squirrel.  James  I.  had  a  miscellaneous  taste 
for  pet  animals — Virginian  squirrels,  a  cream-colored  fawn, 
the  splendid  white  gyrfalcon  of  Ireland,  an  elephant,  five 
camels  and  of  course  dogs  of  every  kind.  Saint  Evremond, 
the  wit,  and  Claude  de  Crtbillon,  the  poet,  were  constantly 
surrounded  by  cats  and  dogs,  which,  under  the  firm  super- 
vision of  their  master,  lived  together  on  terms  of  unity. 
Ladislas,  King  of  Poland,  was  greatly  agitated  at  the  sight 
of  apples.  Erasmus  could  not  smell  fish  without  suffering 
from  a  feverish  attack.  Scaliger  trembled  in  every  limb  if 
watercress  were  placed  before  him.  The  astronomer 
Tycho  Brahe  was  similarly  affected  at  meeting  with  a  hare 
or  fox.  The  sage-browed  Vcrulam  fell  into  a  fainting  fit 
at  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Boyle  went  into  convulsions 
on  hearing  the  sound  which  water  makes  on  issuing  from  a 
tap  or  valve.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  the  French  philosophi- 
cal writer,  preceptor  to  Louis  XIV.,  could  not  endure  the 
sound  of  any  musical  instrument.  Favoriti,  the  Italian 
poet,  who  died  in  1682,  sickened  at  the  smell  of  the  rose. 
Suetonius  informs  us  that  the  Roman  Emperor  Olho  was 
almost  as  particular  "  as  a  woman  "  about  his  toilet,  that 
he  applied  a  depilatory  process  to  the  whole  of  his  body, 
and  wore  upon  his  head,  which  was  nearly  bald,  false  hair, 
fixed  and  arranged  so  artfully  that  no  one  could  detect  the 
imposition.  He  shaved  daily  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
and  rubbed  his  face  all  over  with  soaked  bread — a  habit 
which  he  had  contracted  from  the  age  of  puberty  in  order 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  beard.  Very  little  food,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  did  Spinoza  allow  himself,  since  he 
restricted  the  cost  of  his  living  to  five  or  six  sous  a  day, 
on  which  even  a  Scotch  student  would  find  it  difficult  to 
support  human  nature.  Yet  was  he  surpassed  by  Buttner, 
a  German  naturalist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  lived 
upon  one  meal  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  three  sous.  The  astron- 
omer Lalandc  professed  to  relish  spiders  and  caterpillars, 
and  always  carried  a  supply  of  these  dainties  about  with 
him  in  a  bonbon  box.  The  amusements  of  great  men 
seem  to  illustrate  the  direction  of  their  tastes.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  found  in  violent  exercise  a  relief  from  the  severe 
mental  concentration  in  which  most  of  his  life  was  passed. 
He  was  once  discovered  jumping  with  his  servant,  to  try 
who  could  reach  a  high  mark  on  the  wall.  With  ingenious 
flattery  De  Grammont  entered  the  lists  against  him,  but 
took  care,  after  some  efforts  which  nearly  reached  the 
mark,  to  allow  the  cardinal  to  beat  him.  Henry  IV. 
amused  his  leisure  with  the  company  of  children,  and  Sully 

•  The  Gentleman'*  Magazine 


describes  a  charming  incident — how  he  found  his  sovereign 
astride  on  a  stick,  and  playing  at "  horses"  with  two  or  three 
happy  juveniles.  The  learned  Samuel  Clarke  sought  recre- 
ation in  violent  gymnastics,  leaping  over  tables  and  chairs. 
Once  a  pedantic  precisian  approaching,  "  Now  we  roust 
desist,"  said  be,  "  for  a  fool  is  coming  in  ! "  Turner  was 
an  early  riser,  and  for  several  hours  in  the  morning  worked 
with  great  assiduity,  after  which  he  would  amuse  himself 
freely.  He  was  greatly  partial  to  fishing.  He  seldom 
paid  a  country  visit  without  being  accompanied  by  his  rod, 
and  he  carried  into  his  pursuit  the  indomitable  perserver- 
ance  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  artistic  work.  No 
inclemency  of  weather  daunted,  no  churlishness  of  fortune 
wearied  him.  An  eye-witness  relates  how  he  used  to  sit 
on  the  lawn  of  a  friend's  house,  fishing  in  a  pond  for  carp. 
On  wet  days  he  would  sit  on  a  kitchen  chair,  with  a  piece 
of  board  under  his  feet  and  a  large  umbrella  over  his  head. 
And  the  wind  blew,  and  the  rain  descended,  but  silent  and 
immovable  there  he  sat  until  the  dinner-bell  rang.  Har- 
vey, who  discovered  the  twofold  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  a  great  reader.  At  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642, 
Prince  Charles  and  the  duke  of  York  were  put  under  his 
charge,  and  while  the  air  rang  with  the  clash  and  din  of 
the  fight,  he  retired  with  the  two  young  princes  under  a 
hedge,  took  a  volume  from  his  pocket,  and  became  absorbed 
in  its  perusal,  until  a  cannon  ball  striking  the  ground  close 
beside  him  convinced  him  of  the  desirability  of  seeking  a 
safer  resting-place.  Some  eminent  men  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  passion,  and  special  aptitude  for  laborious 
work.  Boyle  studied  for  fourteen  hours  daily  until  he  was 
forty  years  old-  Hume  wrote  thirteen  hours  a  day  while 
composing  his  History  of  England.  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
studied  for  many  years  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
but  all  great  lawyers  have  been  hard  workers.  As  for  the 
scientists,  look  at  Charles  Darwin,  at  Tyndall,  at  Huxley, 
at  Richard  Owen.  Marshall  Hall,  whose  discoveries  and 
researches  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system  smoothed 
the  way  for  latter  physiologists,  devoted,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  to  the  investigation  of  this  one  subject,  no  fewer 
(it  has  been  calculated)  than  twenty-five  thousand  hours. 
For  forty  years  of  his  life,  the  great  naturalist  Buffon 
wrote  at  his  desk  from  9  till  2  o'clock,  and  again  in  the 
evening  from  5  till  9  o'clock.  Turning  to  the  lords  of 
art,  we  find  Titian  spending  seven  years  upon  his  great 
picture  of  The  Lord's  Supper,  and  eight  upon  that  of 
Pietro  Martire.  Michael  Angelo  was  an  indefatigable 
worker.  After  passing  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  his 
studio,  he  would  often  rise  at  night  to  resume  his  labors, 
fixing  a  candle  at  the  top  of  his  pasteboard  cap,  like  a 
miner,  to  supply  the  light  which  guided  his  marvelous 
chiscL  Haydn,  Gluck,  Spohr,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
enjoyed  work  as  other  men  enjoy  play.  But,  in  truth, 
continuous  and  energetic  labor  is  imperative  upon  the 
musician  who  would  rise  to  fame  and  command  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his  glorious  art. 
Giardini  was  wont  to  say  that  if  a  man  would  learn  to 
play  the  violin  he  must  practice  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
twenty  years  ;  and  the  wonderful  mastery  of  Paganini  was 
gained  and  maintained  only  by  his  assiduous  efforts.  In 
short,  whatever  other  habits  great  men  have  formed, 
whatever  other  tastes  displayed,  they  have  always  formed 
and  displayed  a  strong  taste  for  work ;  and  in  50  far  as 
they  have  fallen  off  from  this  habit,  so  far  have  they  fall- 
en off  from  the  true  and  full  development  of  their  genius. 
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The  Highway 

The  hue  of  her  hide  was  a  dusky  brown, 
Her  body  was  lean  and  her  neck  was  slim  ; 

One  horn  turned  up,  and  the  other  down ; 
She  was  keen  of  vision  and  long  of  limb  ; 

With  a  Roman  nose,  and  a  short  stump  tail. 

And  ribs  like  the  hoops  on  a  home-made  paiL 


Many  a  mark  did  her  body  bear — 
She  had  been  a  target  for  all  things 

On  many  a  scar  the  dusky  hair 
Would  grow  no  more  where  it 

Many  a  passionate  parting  shot 

Had  left  upon  her  a  lasting  spot. 


Many  and  many  a  well-aimed  stone. 

Many  a  brickbat  ol"  goodly  size. 
And  many  a  cudgel,  swiftly  thrown. 

Had  brought  the  tears  to  her  bovine  eyes. 
Or  had  bounded  off  from  her  bony  back 
With  a  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  rifle  crack. 

Many  a  day  had  she  passed  in  the  pound. 
For  helping  herself  to  her  neighbor's  corn  ; 

Many  a  cowardly  cur  and  hound 
Had  been  transfixed  on  her  crumpled  horn  ; 

Many  a  teapot  and  old  tin  pail 

Had  the  farmer-boys  lied  to  her  time-worn  tail. 

Old  Deacon  Cray  was  a  pious  man. 

Though  sometimes  tempted  to  be  profane 

When  many  a  weary  mile  he  ran. 
To  drive  her  out  of  his  growing  grain. 

Sharp  were  the  pranks  she  used  to  play 

To  get  her  fill  and  to  gel  away. 

She  knew  when  the  deacon  went  to  town  ; 

She  wisely  watched  him  when  he  went  by  ; 
He  never  passed  her  without  a  frown. 

And  an  evil  gleam  in  each  angry  eye  ; 
He  would  crack  his  whip  in  a  surly  way. 
And  drive  along  in  his  "  one-horse  shay." 

Then  at  his  homestead  she  loved  to  call. 
Lifting  his  bars  with  her  crumpled  horn  ; 


Cow— Eugene  J.  Hall 

Nimbly  scaling  his  garden  wall. 

Helping  herself  to  his  standing  corn  ; 
Eating  his  cabbage,  one  by  one  ; 
Hurrying  home  when  her  work 


Often  the  deacon  homeward  came. 

Humming  a  hymn  from  the  house  of  prayer. 
His  hopeful  heart  in  a  tranquil  frame, 

His  soul  as  calm  as  the  evening  air. 
His  forehead  smooth  as  a  well-worn  plow- 
To  find  in  his  garden  that  highway  cow. 

His  human  passions  were  quick  to  rise. 

And  striding  forth  with  a  savage  cry, 
With  fury  blaring  from  both  his  eyes, 

As  lightnings  flash  in  a  summer  sky, 
Redder  and  redder  his  face  would  grow, 
And  after  the  creature  he  would  go. 

Over  the  garden,  round  and  round. 
Breaking  his  pear  and  apple  trees. 

Trampling  his  melons  into  the  ground. 
Overturning  his  hives  of  bees, 

Leaving  him  angry  and  badly  stung, 
Wishing  the  old  cow's  neck  was  wrung. 

The  mosses  grew  on  the  garden  wall ; 

The  years  went  by,  with  their  work  and  play; 
The  boys  of  the  village  grew  strong  and  tall. 

And  the  gray-haired  farmers  passed  away 
One  by  one.  as  the  red  leaves  fall- 
But  the  highway  cow  outlived  them  all. 

All  earthly  creatures  must  have  their  day, 
And  some  must  have  their  months  and  years. 

Some  in  dying  will  long  delay- 
There  is  a  climax  to  all  careers  ; 

And  the  highway  cow  at  last  was  slain 

In  running  a  race  with  a  railway  train. 

All  into  pieces  at  once  she  went, 

Just  like  the  savings  banks  when  they  fail ; 
Out  of  the  world  she  was  swiftly  sent — 

Little  was  left  but  her  old  stump  tail. 
The  farmers'  corn-fields  and  gardens  now 
Are  haunted  no  more  by  the  highway  cow. 


Goslings  as  Bass  Bait — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
A  letter  from  a  St  Louis  gentleman,  who  has  been  for 
some  time  up  at  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  has  just  been  received 
here,  and  it  contains  the  account  of  a  fishing  exploit  that 
is  remarkable.  "  I  went  out  early  the  other  evening," 
writes  the  gentleman,  "  in  the  hopes  of  encountering  some 
of  the  famous  pickerel  of  this  resort,  when  they  were  just 
coming  up  from  their  mossy  beds  after  a  morsel  for  break- 
fast. I  trolled  for  half  a  mile  without  a  strike.  I  was 
passing  a  farm  house,  in  front  of  which  were  an  old  goose 
and  a  lot  of  goslings  a  month  or  so  old.  They  were 
swimming  around,  dipping  down  under  the  water  in  high 
glee.  Just  as  I  was  opposite  them  there  was  a  splash,  and 
one  of  the  goslings  disappeared.  Almost  instantly  another 
one  went  in  the  same  way,  the  mother  goose  never  seeming 
to  heed  their  absence.  I  thought  it  strange,  and  pulled 
over  toward  the  floclc,  but  before  I  reached  them  three 
more  were  pulled  under  the  water.  I  stopped  rowing 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  fowls  had  disappeared,  and 
watched  from  close  range  to  see  if  I  could  discover  what 
agent  was  at  work  destroying  the  farmer's  goslings.  One 
of  the  little  fellows  was  separated  from  the  other  three,  for 
that's  all  that  was  left.    I  was  close  to  the  single  gosling, 


watching  him,  when  I  saw  a  monstrous  black  bass  shoot 
through  the  water,  grab  the  bird  I  had  my  eye  on,  and  give 
the  water  a  flirt  with  his  tail  as  he  disappeared  with  his 
breakfast.  Before  the  surface  had  become  calm  or  my 
astonishment  had  been  overcome,  the  remaining  three  of 
the  gosling  brood  were  in  the  capacious  maws  of  the 
hungry  bass.  By  this  time  the  old  goose,  who  had  been 
tranquilly  swimming  about,  began  to  think  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  when  no  little  ones  came  at  her  call  she 
became  frantic.  I  stood  right  there  for  some  time,  expect- 
ing that  some  audacious  bass  would  walk  off  with  the  old 
goose,  but  they  didn't.  I  went  up  to  the  farmhouse,  told 
the  fate  of  the  goslings,  and  was  met  with  no  expressions 
of  surprise.  '  That  is  no  uncommon  thing,'  said  the  far- 
mer. '  I'll  bet  I've  lost  a  thousand  young  geese  just  in 
that  way.  I  thought  those  were  too  big  for  bass  bait.  I 
keep  my  young  geese  in  a  pond  back  of  the  house  until 
they  get  big  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  I  thought 
the  ones  you  saw  gobbled  up  were.'  An  idea  struck  me, 
and  I  bargained  with  the  farmer  for  three  goslings  from 
the  pond  back  of  the  house.  I  would  fool  the  bass.  He 
soon  caine  in  with  three  nice,  downy  little  fellows,  and  I 
took  one,  tied  my  line  about  the  center  of  his  body,  and 
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fastened  a  gang  of  hooks  under  the  gosling's  breast  so  they 
hung  down  about  three  inches.  Then  I  took  a  long  rod 
from  the  boat,  attached  the  line,  and  gently  dropped  the 
swimming  bait  into  the  water.  The  little  gosling  swam 
around  for  about  half  a  minute,  when  there  was  a  rush,  a 
tug  at  the  line,  and  I  had  a  hungry  fish  safely  hooked.  It 
was  a  whopper,  and  it  took  me  twenty  minutes  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  boat.  The  bass  had  struck  the  hooks,  as  I 
intended,  before  he  reached  the  gosling,  and  I  succeeded 
in  landing  thirty-one  big  bass  with  my  three  before  they 
were  used  up.  They  were  the  biggest  bass  I  ever  saw 
before,  averaging  a  trifle  over  six  pounds  apiece,  one  of 
them  weighing  nine  and  a  quarter  pounds.  When  I  go 
after  bass  now,  you  be  sure  I  go  with  goslings  as  bait " 
Insect  Undertakers — Chicago  Inter- Oct  an 

Nearly  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  burying  beetle,  and 
many  have,  perhaps,  watched  its  operations.  Noticing 
that  dead  moles  and  other  small  animals  laid  on  the  loose 
ground  soon  disappeared,  Prof.  Gleditsch  concluded  to 
investigate  the  cause.  Accordingly,  he  placed  a  mole  in 
the  garden,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  found  it 
buried  some  three  inches  below  the  surface-  Though 
wondering  why  this  service  was  performed  for  the  dead 
mole,  yet,  as  he  saw  only  four  beetles  under  the  carcass, 
he  re-buried  it  and  in  six  days  found  it  overrun  with  mag- 
gots. It  was  not  until  then  that  the  thought  struck  him 
that  these  maggots  were  the  offspring  of  the  beetles  he  had 
seen,  and  that  they  performed  the  burial  rites  in  order  to 
provide  a  place  to  deposit  their  eggs,  where  the  newly- 
hatched  young  might  have  food  for  their  nourishment. 
Continuing  his  observations,  Mr.  Gleditsch  placed  four  of 
these  beetles  under  a  glass  case,  with  two  dead  frogs.  One 
pair  buried  the  first  frog  in  twelve  hours,  and  on  the  third 
day  the  second  one  was  similarly  disposed  of.  The  pro- 
fessor then  gave  them  a  dead  linnet,  and  a  pair  of  the 
beetles  set  to  work  to  bury  it.  They  pushed  out  the  dirt 
from  beneath  the  body ;  then  the  male  drove  the  female 
away,  and  worked  alone  for  about  five  hours,  turning  the 
linnet  around  in  a  more  convenient  position,  and  occasion- 
ally mounting  the  body  to  tread  it  down.  After  resting  for 
an  hour  it  proceeded,  as  before,  alternately  excavating 
and  pulling  the  bird  from  below,  and  then  treading  it  down 
from  above.  It  was  buried  by  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
In  fifty  days  the  four  beetles  had  buried  four  frogs,  three 
small  birds,  two  fishes,  one  mole,  two  grasshoppers,  the 
entrails  of  a  fish,  and  two  morsels  of  the  lungs  of  an  ox. 
Animal  Attachments— Baltimore  Herald 

"Funny,  isn't  it,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  Zoo,  "how 
different  kinds  of  animals  and  birds  will  become  attached 
to  each  other  when  caged  up  together  or  confined  in  ad- 
joining compartments !  Now,  there's  that  ring-tailed 
monkey,  for  instance,  he  has  been  making  love  to  the 
booby  owl.  The  latter  sits  blinking  in  the  next  cage,  and 
the  poll  parrot  and  the  tomcat  in  that  cage  over  there  arc 
as  intimate  as  two  burglars  planning  to  crack  a  safe.  The 
funniest  thing  in  the  whole  lot,  however,  is  the  way  that 
snake  in  the  cage  over  there  crawls  through  the  wire  and 
twists  itself  around  the  white  monkey's  tail.  Talk  about  a 
monkey-and-parrot  time,  the  antics  of  that  monkey  and 
snake  lay  all  over  anything  in  that  line.  They  play  the 
very  devil  sometimes,  too.  The  other  day  while  perform- 
ing one  of  their  double-trapeze  acts  the  snake  must  have 
bitten  the  monkey,  for  the  latter  got  mad  and  swung 
himself  around  with  the  rapidity  of  a  roulette  ball,  and 
dashed  through  into  the  next  cage.  He  kept  whirling  the 
snake  about,  knocked  down  three  doves  in  the  pigeon  loft, 
broke  the  glass  out  of  the  east  window,  burst  through 
the  wire  netting  and  started  on  a  dead  run  for  Woodbury. 


Before  they  got  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  the  monkey 
darted  up  a  tree.  The  monkey  is  up  the  tree  yet,  but  he 
is  minus  his  tail  The  snake  didn't  want  to  follow  the 
animal  up  the  tree  and  twisted  itself  around  the  base  of 
the  tree,  while  the  monkey  made  a  desperate  plunge  and 
parted  with  his  caudal  appendage.  The  snake  then 
crawled  back  to  the  Zoo  and  entered  its  cage,  and  hung 
the  monkey's  tail  up  on  the  tree  stump,  and  went  to  sleep." 
Concerning  African  Lions — The  Youth's  Companion 
The  lions  of  South  Africa  arc  not  noted  for  their  fierce- 
ness, nor,  if  a  Hottentot's  story  is  true,  are  they  remarkable 
for  courage.  The  Hottentot  came  upon  a  sleeping  lion,  and 
creeping  noiselessly,  put  his  elephant  gun  to  the  beast's  car. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  fire  he  heard  the  bullet,  which  had 
been  secured  by  a  loose  paper  wad,  roll  down  the  barrel. 
It  dropped  into  the  lion's  car  and  he  jumped  up  and 
bolted.  But,  if  not  plucky,  the  South  African  lion  is  ven- 
turesome when  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner. 
A  window  of  the  dining  room  of  the  Royal  Hotel  at  Dur- 
ban was  open  one  day,  and  on  the  table  the  servant  had 
just  placed  a  hot  sirloin  of  beef.  A  lion  coming  into  the 
yard  and  scenting  the  appetizing  odor,  leaped  through  the 
open  window,  seized  the  sirloin,  and  quietly  walked  off 
with  it.  But  bad  as  is  his  reputation  for  courage,  the  South 
African  lion  can  at  times  be  bold.  A  Boer  named  Botha 
had  started  his  wagon  and  a  span  of  sixteen  oxen  at  twelve, 
midnight,  for  a  twenty-mile  journey.  He  and  a  friend 
named  Venter,  with  a  Hottentot  lad,  followed  the  wagon 
in  a  dogcart  drawn  by  six  horses.  Suddenly  the  rattling 
of  wheels  indicated  that  the  oxen  had  been  scared  by  a 
lion  and  were  running  away.  The  two  Boers  got  into  the 
dogcart  and  started  after  the  wagon.  The  lad  who  was 
on  the  front  seat  driving,  exclaimed  :  "The  donkey  bites 
the  horse  !  "  The  cart  stopped,  and  a  lion  was  seen  clasp- 
ing the  forequarters  of  one  of  the  horses.  Down  went  the 
horse,  and  up  went  the  Boer's  gun.  The  cap  missed  fire. 
Another  was  found  ;  it  was  too  small.  The  lion,  lying  at 
his  ease  alongside  the  splashboard,  was  eating  the  horse's 
hind-quarter.  Venter  leveled  the  gun,  on  the  nipple  of 
which  a  little  powder  dampened  with  saliva  to  make  it 
stick  had  been  placed.  Botha  touched  it  with  a  lighted 
match.  Just  as  it  ignited  the  lion  jumped  into  the  cart 
between  the  two  men,  scratched  Venter's  head  and  hand,  and 
sent  gun  and  lad  spinning  out  of  the  cart.  Such  was  the 
force  of  the  beast's  spring  that  it  carried  him  over  the  back 
of  the  wagon.    The  beast  then  returned  to  his  supper. 

A  Fearful  Frog  Fight— Kingston  Freeman 
Marlborough's  story-telling  old  settlers  were  b  high  glee 
last  evening.  They  had  been  telling  all  sorts  of  frog 
and  snake  stories.  The  oldest  settler  said : —  "  Squire,  I 
hev  read  this  week  abouten  how  fellers  in  Kingston  hev 
been  up  in  Catskill  Mountains  lookin'  arter  frogs.  Some 
of  ther  stories  they  tell  sound  like  pretty  good  uns,  but  I 
'member  a  little  'sperience  I  hed  with  a  frog  woncc,  when 
I  were  down  in  South  Carlinay.  I  hed  been  out  nigh 
about  ten  hours  along  the  Saluda  River,  near  Columbia, 
lookin'  for  some  frog  fish.  Them  frog  fish  is  ugly,  and  ef 
you  don't  know  jis  how  to  git  at  'em  they'll  give  you  a 
pretty  dumed  good  fight.  They  hev  got  a  hed  like  a 
'lasses  bar'l,  and  their  body  looks  like  a  bit  of  flat  iron 
stuck  inter  ther  bar'l.  Well,  as  I  was  a  sayin',  I  was  hunt- 
ing these  ere  frog  fish,  walking  'long  ther  river  bank  very 
cautious  like.  All  of  a  sudden  I  heerd  a  fearful  noise — 
the  fearfulest  noise  I  ever  heered  in  my  life.  I  stopped 
stock  still  and  listened  again.  At  'bout  ten  feet  from 
where  1  was  I  seed  two  of  the  biggist  frogs  I  ever  seed  in 
my  life.  I  watched  'em  for  a  minute  or  two,  just  ter  see 
what  they  was  a  doen.    By-and-by  the  biggist  of  ther  two 
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got  up  on  his  hind  fins  and  waltzed  around  the  other  one 
screaming  fer  all  it  was  worth.  Pretty  soon  they  came 
together,  and  ef  them  frogs  didn't  fight  then  frogs  don't 
fight.  They'd  scream,  shout  and  holler,  then  they'd 
holler,  scream  and  shout  until  I  thought  the  whole  frog  king- 
dom wuz  let  loose.  Abouten  twenty-five  feet  away  from 
wher  them  frogs  wuz  a-fighten  I  seed  the  sand  along  the 
beach  begin  to  move  and  wabble  about,  es  ef  there  wuz  some- 
thing in  thcr  ground  what  was  a-tryen  to  git  out.  Pretty 
soon  I  seed  the  head  of  a  frog  poke  out.  Then  sixteen 
other  heads  bobbed  up  ter  the  surface,  and  the  head  one 
started  for  the  fighters.  He  got  up  to  where  the  big  frog 
wuz  and  halted.  'Long  come  the  sixteen  other  frogs.  All 
this  while,  fellers,  them  frogs  wuz  a  tighten  and  hollering 
fer  dear  life.  Pritty  soon  the  littlest  frog  give  one  terrible 
yell,  and  quicker  'an  a  wink  them  other  seventeen  frogs 
pitched  inter  the  fight,  and  in  less  nor  five  minutes  the 
biggest  wuz  kilt  as  dead  as  Barney  Harrison's  boss  what 
got  stinged  with  a  curley  fly.  The  seventeen  frogs  what 
rushed  inter  the  fight  took  the  little  fellow  and  drug  him 
inter  thcr  water.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  they  wuz  in  ther 
water  there  over  an  hour.  Howsomever,  after  they  hed 
washed  themselves,  they  all  marched  back  inter  the  sand 
where  I  see  'em  come  from.  Abouten  two  hours  after 
thcr  fight  I  went  and  picked  up  the  dead  frog  and  carried 
it  to  Columbia.  After  everybody  had  seen  the  frog,  an  old 
man,  what  said  he  was  a  newspa]>er  man,  told  me  that  the 
frog  I  hed  was  what  they  calls  a  West  India  grunten  frog. 
He  was  a  big  feller,  the  biggest  kind  that  comes.  This 
'ere  newspaper  man  said  he  had  seen  'em  jump  over  a  wall 
'stccn  foot  high,  and  not  make  a  skip.  These  grunten 
frogs  is  a  very  hungry  sort  of  birds  ;  and  this  feller  what  I 
had,  had  been  looken  along  ther  bank  of  ther  Saluda 
River  fer  somethen  to  cat  when  out  popped  one  of  these 
ugly  frog-fish  and  tackled  him  a  fight.  You  see,  ther  frog- 
fish  was  hidin'  in  ther  sand  to  git  onter  anything  what  hap- 
pened to  come  along.  I  recken,  however,  ef  them  other 
frog-fish  hadn't  come  out  just  as  they  did,  ther  grunten 
frog  would  hev  killed  ther  sly  devil  in  mighty  quick  time." 
Dud  of  Grief— St  Louis  Globe- Democrat 

A  touching  incident  occurred  a  day  or  two  ago  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  William  Trumbull,  in  Belmont  county. 
His  little  daughter,  Maud,  has  been  for  some  time  sick  with 
typhoid  fever.  She  was  the  possessor  of  a  fine  Newfound- 
land dog,  and  a  warm  attachment  sprang  up  between  them. 
In  the  little  child's  rambles  the  dog  was  her  sole  compan- 
ion. Since  Maud  has  been  sick  the  dog  refused  to  eat, 
and  would  wander  from  place  to  place,  familiar  spots  to 
both  dog  and  girl,  apparently  in  search  of  her,  uttering  low 
plaintive  wails.  Day  before  yesterday  the  dog  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bedside  of  his  little  mistress,  and  its  joy  was  un- 
bounded. The  animal  walked  around  and  around  the  bed, 
and  rubbed  its  shaggy  head  lovingly  against  the  little  hand 
of  the  sufferer  resting  on  the  outside  of  the  covering. 
Time  came  for  the  dog  to  leave,  which  it  at  first  refused  to 
do,  but  finally  yielded.  It  was  then  offered  food,  which  it 
refused.  It  wandered  off  to  some  familiar  haunts,  where 
happy  hours  had  been  spent  with  little  Maud,  and  finally 
laid  down  by  the  stairway  leading  to  the  little  girl's  bed- 
chamber, whining  in  a  pitiful  manner.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  the  dog  for  an  hour  or  two.  At  last  some  one 
called  it,  but  it  did  not  move.  An  examination  was  made 
and  the  brute  was  found  dead.  Died  of  pure  grief. 
Christian  Burial for  Brutes -N.  Y.  Sun 

Some  weeks  ago  there  was  a  dog  funeral  and  burial  in 
the  cemetery  at  Woodlawn.  The  N.  Y.  Sun  denounced 
the  act  as  "  an  insult  to  the  dead  and  an  outrage  on  the 
living."    A  correspondent  came  to  the  dog's  defense  as 


follows  :  Sir :  Last  week  a  Scotch  terrier  bitch  belonging 
to  a  lady  of  New  York  died  of  old  age.  It  was  sixteen 
years  old,  a  very  gTcat  age  for  a  dog,  for  dogs  seldom 
live  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  almost  never 
more  than  twenty.  As  Mrs.  Bell  had  brought  up  the  bitch 
from  a  puppy,  and  had  had  her  as  a  constant  companion, 
she  was,  of  course,  greatly  attached  to  the  animal.  There- 
fore, when  Cosy  died  she  buried  her  at  Woodlawn  in  a  lot 
which  she  had  bought  for  the  purpose,  and  mourned  over 
her  loss  as  the  loss  of  a  friend  not  to  be  replaced.  In  this 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary,  for  many  men  and  women 
have  given  such  burial  to  favorite  dogs,  though  Mrs.  Bell 
may  have  gone  to  an  extreme  in  the  way  of  funeral  cere- 
monies in  her  manifestations  of  grief.  But  that  was  her 
own  affair  and  an  expression  of  her  peculiar  temperament. 
She  thought  that  there  was  just  as  much  reason  for  giving 
Cosy  an  elaborate  funeral  as  there  would  have  been  for 
showing  the  last  honors  to  the  dead  body  of  a  human 
being.  She  agreed  with  Byron  that  the  moral  qualities  of 
her  pet  were  more  entitled  to  such  a  commemoration  than 
those  which  she  found  displayed  in  man.  Byron's  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  of  his  Newfoundland  dog  is  famous, 
and  the  monument  itself  remains  as  a  conspicuous  orna- 
ment in  the  garden  of  Newstead  Abbey  : 


;  Near  spot 

!  Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 

Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 
Strength  without  Insolence, 
Courage  without  Ferocity,  . 
And  all  the  Virtues  of  Mao,  without  his  Vices. 
ThU  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 
:  If  inscribed  over  human  ashes,  : 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  ; 
:  BOATSWAIN,  a  Dog. 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 
:        And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Nov.  18,  l3o». 


By  his  will,  executed  in  181 1,  Byron  directed  that  his 
body  should  be  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  garden  near  his 
faithful  dog,  on  whose  monument  he  also  wrote  the  verses 
in  which  these  lines  occur  : 

When  some  proud  son  of  nun  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe. 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  would  have  been  ; 
But  the  poor  dog.  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 
The  6rst  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  bis  master's  own. 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonored  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth  ; 
While  man,  vain  insect  !  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
And  claims  himself  a  sole,  exclusive  heaven. 
Ye  !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 
I*ass  on— it  honors  none  you  wish  to  mourn  : 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise— 
I  never  knew  but  one — and  here  he  lies. 

In  the  beautiful  churchyard  at  Stockbridge,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  most  interesting  and  most  touching  of  all  the 
monuments  is  a  monument  to  a  dog,  of  which  it  is  the 
stone  image.  It  is  to  a  dog  that  died  of  grief  on  the  grave 
of  its  mistress,  and  whose  body  was  buried  beside  hers. 
Yet  it  seems  that  there  is  an  outcry  raised  because  Mrs, 
Bell's  dog  has  been  buried  in  her  own  lot  at  Woodlawn, 
and  there  are  threats  of  legal  proceedings  to  compel  her 
to  remove  its  body  from  the  graveyard  !  That  a  dog's 
body  should  go  to  decay  in  the  same  cemetery  in  which 
human  bodies  are  likewise  mouldering  away  is  denounced 
as  an  insult  to  man  !  Ah  !  the  insult  is  in  death  itself,  if 
insult  there  be,  for  man,  "  vain  insect !  "  cannot  boast  him- 
self over  the  dog,  except  that  the  span  of  his  life  is  longer." 
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THE  CELEBRATED  SAYINGS  OF  ROYALTY* 


"  Kings  don't  drown,"  said  William  the  Red  contemptu- 
ously when  he  was  crossing  the  Channel  in  the  teeth  of  a 
storm ;  and  the  remark  was  a  fine  one,  worthy  of  the  bold 
bat  graceless  monarch,  who  feared  not  God,  neither 
regarded  man.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  our  more 
modern  proverb  concerning  the  sort  of  persons  who  "will 
never  be  drowned  "  had  not  obtained  vogue  in  his  day, 
else,  if  he  had  a  little  of  humor  in  his  composition,  he 
would  have  kept  his  observation  in  petto  or  uttered  it  sotto 
voce-  Nor  have  other  kings  before  and  after  the  Red 
King,  and  even  before  Agamemnon,  been  deficient  in 
brave  words,  whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  their 
deeds.  It  is  true  that  more  than  half  of  the  recorded  say- 
ings have  come  to  be  regarded  in  these  latter  days  of  gen- 
eral suspicion  and  too  particular  inquiry  as  ingenious  in- 
ventions of  the  picturesque  historian,  like  the  famous  but 
fictitious  "  Gentlemen  of  the  French  Guard,  fire  first ; " 
the  even  more  famous,  if  not  more  fictitious,  "  The  Guard 
dies,  but  does  not  surrender ; "  the  very  characteristic 
*  Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em  ; "  and  perhaps,  though  the 
iconoclast  has  not  been  so  busy  with  this  more  recent 
idol,  "  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war."  Genuine  or 
not,  however,  there  are  laid  up  in  the  storehouses  of  litera- 
ture, or  floating  about  in  the  region  of  anecdote  or  conver- 
sation, so  many  sayings,  notable  sayings,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  having  issued  from  royal  lips,  that  it  would 
require  volumes  to  hold  a  collection  of  them.  And  such 
is  the  readiness  of  the  Frenchman's  mother  wit,  such  is  the 
facility  and  felicity  of  the  Frenchman's  mother  tongue, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if  from  time  immemorial  the  royal 
sayings  of  France  have,  in  an  especial  degree,  become 
household  words  all  the  world  over.  The  sublime  egotism 
of  Louis  XIV. 's,  "L'fitat,  e'est  moi,"  is  impayable  ;  the 
expression  is  irresistible  ;  it  will  live  and  be  quoted  until 
time  shall  be  no  more.  Equally  immortal  and  equally 
egotistical,  and,  from  the  cynical  point  of  view,  equally 
sublime,  is  Louis  XV. 's  "  Apres  nous  le  deluge ;  "  though 
Madame  de  Pompadour  disputes  with  him  the  dishonor  of 
that  "  royal  saying."  When  Clothaire  I.,  astonished  to 
find  himself  dying,  and  resenting  the  liberty  thus  taken 
with  him,  exclaimed — "Who  is  this  King  of  the  Heavens 
who  thus  kills  the  great  kings  of  the  earth  ? "  his  igno- 
rance is  a  reflection  rather  upon  his  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers than  upon  himself.  Nothing  could  be  more  royal 
than  the  saying  attributed  to  Philip  the  Handsome,  who 
laid  strict  injunctions  upon  his  son  "  to  act  justly,  show 
mercy,  and  live  humbly  with  his  God  ; "  and  the  exhorta- 
tion is  the  more  remarkable  for  the  humorous  contrast  it 
offers  between  precept  and  example,  for  the  Handsome 
One  did  not  owe  his  distinctive  epithet  to  his  observance 
of  the  maxim  which  declares  that  "  Handsome  is  who 
handsome  does."  Of  Philip  of  Valois  there  is  extant  a 
grand  saying,  wrung  from  htm  probably  by  the  attempts 
of  our  Edward  III.  to  oust  him  from  the  throne,  that  he 
"  would  rather  be  King  of  the  French  than  King  of 
France."  Of  John  the  Good — so  called,  it  would  seem, 
upon  the  principle  on  which  lucus  is  derived  a  non  lucen- 
do,  though  he  certainly  did  one  noble  deed  when  he  vol- 
untarily returned  to  captivity  to  atone  for  his  son's  dis- 
honor— memory  can  recall  a  splendid  saying,  "  Tho'  honor 
were  banished  from  all  the  world,  it  should  find  a  home  in 
the  hearts  of  kings."    Many  a  truly  royal  speech  was 

*  The  London  Standard. 


made  by  Charles  the  Wise,  but  none  more  royal  than  that 
wherein,  after  he  had  apostrophized  the  "  vile  "  earthly 
crown  which  be  had  caused  to  be  placed  under  his  feet, 
he  addressed  with  his  dying  breath  the  representatives  of 
his  people,  saying,  "  I  know  that  in  the  government  of  my 
kingdom  I  have  given  much  offense  ;  for  this  I  crave  your 
mercy ! "  Even  Charles,  the  great  madman,  before  he 
became  a  madman,  if  not  afterwards,  said  royal  things ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  if  a  full  history  were  at  hand, 
to  put  some  saying  to  the  credit  of  Charles  le  Victorieux, 
the  "King  of  Bourges."  Louis  XL  is  immortalized  by 
the  famous,  or  infamous,  saying— which,  however,  was  not 
original,  and  which  was  the  only  bit  of  Latin  he  allowed 
his  son  to  be  taught — "Qui  nescit  dissimulare  nescit  reg- 
nare ; "  according  to  which  theory  only  he  was  a  great 
king.  Charles  the  Affable,  no  doubt,  said  better  things 
than  the  profound  ignorance  to  which  he  was  condemned 
by  his  father  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  the  happy  say- 
ings attributed  to  Louis  XII.,  the  "  Father  of  the  People," 
are  almost  legion.  He  it  was  who  said  right  royally,  "  I  am 
not  afraid  ;  let  him  who  is  take  post  behind  me  ; "  he  it 
was  who  made  the  still  more  royal  remark,  "  I  would  rather 
see  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  avarice  than  my  people  weep 
at  my  extravagance ; "  he  it  was  who  said  most  royally,  in 
a  spirit  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Bayard,  "  It  becomes  not 
the  King  of  France  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans."  Who  does  not  remember  the  royal  saying, 
attributed  to  the  "  chivalrous  "  Francis  I.,  when  he  wrote 
to  his  mother,  "All  is  lost,  madame,  but  honor — and  " 
(oh  !  ye  modern  iconoclasts !)  "  my  life  ! "  or  the  "  Let  me 
tell  you,  madame,  I  would  rather  lose  two  mistresses  than 
one  Sully,"  addressed  to  the  petulant  Gabrielle  d'Estrees 
by  Henry  the  Great,  and  the  "  What !  Did  you  think  I  was 
immortal  ?"  addressed  by  the  dying  Louis  Quatorze  to  his 
weeping  courtiers.  And  yet  one  would  like  to  call  once 
more  to  mind  a  noble  saying  attributed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  the  "  Citizen  King,"  when  he  was  informed  by  Marshal 
Bugeaud  at  what  terrible  cost  of  human  life  and  suffering 
the  kingdom  could  be  secured—"  It  is  too  dear." 

None  of  the  piofessions  seem  more  devoted  to  ready 
wit  than  that  of  the  law.  It  is  related  that  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  was  about  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  man  who  had 
been  guilty  of  robbery,  at  that  time  punishable  by  death  : 
but  the  culprit  pleaded  for  mercy  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  related  to  the  judge.  "  How  is  that  ? "  he  was  asked. 
"My  lord,"  was  the  reply,  "your  name  is  Bacon,  and 
mine  is  Hog,  and  hog  and  bacon  have  always  been  con- 
sidered akin."  "  That  is  true,"  answered  Sir  Nicholas ; 
"  but  as  hog  is  not  bacon  until  it  has  hung,  until  you  are 
hanged  you  are  no  relation  of  mine."  Still  more  to  the 
point  is  this  of  two  opposing  barristers.  The  lawyer  for 
the  defense  was  so  severe  upon  the  prosecutor  that  the 
latter  rose  and  asked  :  "  Does  the  learned  counsel  think 
me  a  fool ? "  The  retort  was  prompt :  "My  friend  wishes 
to  know  if  I  consider  him  a  fool  ;  and  in  reply  to  his 
question  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  it" 
There  are  many  instances  of  passages  of  arms  between 
bench  and  bar,  but  this  one  may  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readers.  At  the  close  of  a  lengthened  and  bitter  wrangle 
between  a  judge  and  a  prominent  counsel,  the  former  said: 
"  Well,  sir,  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  yourself  as 
a  gentleman,  I  am  sure  I  can't  teach  you."  To  which  the 
barrister  mildly  replied  :  "That  is  so,  my  lord." 
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PRATTLE — CHARMING  BITS  OF  BABY  VERSE 


The  Utile  Runaway— Julia  C.  R.  Dorr 
The  church  was  dim  and  silent. 

With  the  hush  before  the  prayer ; 
Only  the  solemn  trembling 
Of  the  organ  stirred  the  air. 


Without,  the  sweet,  still ! 

Within,  the  holy  calm, 
Where  priest  and  people  waited 

For  the  swelling  of  the  psalm. 

Slowly  the  door  swung  open, 

And  a  little  baby  girl. 
Brown-eyed,  with  brown  hair  falling 

In  many  a  wavy  curl. 

With  soft  cheeks  flushing  hotly. 
Shy  glances,  downward  thrown. 

And  small  hands  clasped  before  her. 
Stood  in  the  able  alone. 

Stood  half-abashed,  half-frightened, 

Unknowing  where  to  go, 
While  like  a  wind-rocked  flower 

Her  form  swayed  to  and  fro. 

And  the  changing  color  fluttered 
In  her  troubled  little  face. 

As  from  side  to  side  she  wavered, 
With  a  mute,  imploring  | 


It  was  but  for  a  moment — 
What  wonder  that  we  smiled— 

By  such  a  strange,  sweet  picture 
From  holy  thoughts  beguiled  I 

Then  up  rose  some  one  softly. 
And  many  an  eye  grew  dim. 

As  through  the  tender  silence 
He  bore  the  child  with  him. 

And  I — I  wondered  (losing 
The  sermon  and  the  prayer)— 

If,  when  sometime  I  enter 
The  many  mansions  fair. 


And  stand  abashed  and  droo 

In  the  portal's  golden  glow, 
Our  God  will  send  his  angel 

To  show  me  where  to  go. 

The  Land  of  Nod-Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Blinn-St.  Nicholas 
Did  you  ever  hear  how  Budge  and  Tod 
Took  a  flying  trip  to  the  Land  of  Nod  ? 
They  put  on  their  night-gowns — climbed  the  stairs. 
Mumbled  their  innocent,  drowsy  prayers. 
Curled  up  in  bed  in  a  dimpled  heap. 
And  in  forty  winks  they  were  fast  asleep ! 
Then  the  Dream-Man  came,  on  a  train  of  cars, 
With  moonbeam  windows,  and  wheels  of  stars ; 
The  fires  were  lit  by  a  comet,  queer. 
And  the  Man  in  the  Moon  was  engineer  t 
A  sea-weed  cord  held  the  engine-bell 
Made  from  a  ringing  ocean-shell ; 
The  railroad  track  was  a  rainbow  band. 
Reaching  far  over  the  sea  and  land 
And  the  ends  of  the  road,  I  am  gravely  told. 
Were  built  upon  pots  of  shining  gold  ! 
*'  All  aboard  !  "—and  away  went  Budge  and  Tod, 
Night-gowns  and  all,  to  the  Land  of  Nod  1 

The  cars  were  filled  with  a  curious  crew ; 
Sweet  baby  Trix  and  the  Wandering  Jew, 
Jack  with  his  bean-stalk.  The  Giant  Grim. 
Little  Miss  Mincer  and  Uncle  Tim. 


Fairies  and  Sprites,  and  Brownies  rare. 

And  Mermaids,  wrapped  in  their  yellow  hair, 

Sat  side  by  side  in  the  phantom  cars 

With  moonbeam  windows  and  wheels  of  stars  t 

On,  on  they  sped  through  the  silver  sand 

Of  the  beautiful  streets  of  the  Wonder-tand  ; 

They  stopped  in  a  cloud  for  a  drink  of  dew. 

While  the  sea-shell  rung  and  the  whistle  blew; 

They  gathered  blossoms  that  never  die. 

That  grew  in  the  land  of  the  "  By-and-by," 

And  there,  at  the  end  of  the  route,  I'm  told. 

Our  travelers  found  the  pot  of  gold  ! 

Then  the  Dream -Man  brought  little  Budge  and  Tod. 

Night-gowns  and  all.  from  the  Land  of  Nod  ! 

Nov  I  Lay  Afe  Down  to  Sleep— Unidentified 
"  Now  I  lay  me," — repeat  it,  darling — 

"  Lay  me,"  lisped  the  tiny  lips 

Of  my  daughter,  kneeling,  bending 
O'er  the  folded  finger-tips. 

••  Down  xo  sleep."—"  To  sleep,"  she 

And  the  curly  head  bent  low  ; 
"  I  pray  the  Lord."  I  gently  added, 
"  You  can  say  it  all.  I  know." 


1  Pray  the  Lord." — the  sound  came  faintly. 

Fainter  still—"  My  soul  to  keep ;  " 
Then  the  tired  head  fairly  nodded. 
And  the  child  was  fast  asleep. 

But  the  dewy  eyes  half  opened 

When  1  clasped  her  to  my  breast. 
And  the  dear  voice  softly  whispered, 
"  Mamma,  God  knows  all  the  rest." 

Welcome.  Little  Stranger— Unidentified 
(By  a  displaced  three-year  old.) 
Mozzcr  bought  a  baby, 

'Ittle  bitsey  sing ; 
Sinks  I  mos'  could  put  him 

Frou  my  yubber  ying. 
Ain't  he  awful  ugly  ? 
Ain't  he  awful  pink  ? 
"  Just  come  down  from  heaven 
Yat's  a  fib,  I  sink. 

Doctor  told  anouer 
Great  big  awful  lie  ; 

Nose  ain't  out  o'  joint,  sen, 
Yat  ain't  why  1  cry. 

Mamma  stays  up  in  bedroom- 
Guess  he  makes  her  sick. 

Frow  him  in  the  gutter, 
Beat  him  wiz  a  stick. 

Cuddle  him  and  love  him  1 

Call  him  "  Blessed  sing!" 
Don't  care  if  my  kite  ain't 

Got  a  bit  of  string  ! 
Send  me  off  with  Bridget 

Every  single  day— 
"  Be  a  good  boy,  Charley, 

Run  away  and  play." 

Said  "I  ought  to  love  him  I" 

No,  I  won't,  no  zur  ! 
Nassy,  cryin'  baby. 

Not  got  any  hair. 
Got  all  my  nice  kisses, 

Got  my  place  in  bed. 
Mean  to  take  my  drumsticks 

And  beat  him  on  the  head. 
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YOUNG  PHILOSOPHERS— SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN 


A  young  lady  in  this  city  who  teaches  a  Sunday  school 
class  of  8-year-olds,  recently  asked  them  the  question, 
"  What  is  an  altar  ?"  "  I  know,"  said  one  irrepressible  ; 
"  it 's  where  they  burn  insects." — Augusta  Journal. 

Little  Sarah,  an  adopted  child  of  an  aged  couple,  com- 
ing down  late  at  breakfast,  found  the  toast  gone,  and  in  her 
infantile  rage  cried  out :  "  Grandpa,  you  old  hog,  you've 
eaten  all  the  toast !  "  During  the  day  her  new  grandma 
rebuked  her  in  a  kind,  rather  than  a  vigorous  fashion,  and 
that  night  on  retiring  asked  the  little  tot  if  she  did  not 
think  she  ought  to  ask  forgiveness.  On  saying  her  prayers 
she  prayed,  "  Cod  bless  mamma  and  papa  and  Towscr," 
and  finally,  "  Forgive  Sarah,  too,  for  calling  grandpa  hog, 
but,  Lord,  he  did  eat  all  the  toast." — Albany  Journal. 

Child — Does  the  Lord  take  the  papers  ?  Mother — No  my 
child.  Why  do  you  ask  >  Child— Oh,  I  thought  he  didn't, 
it  takes  our  minister  so  long  to  tell  him  about  things 
that  happened  during  the  week. — Youth's  Companion. 

A  bright  little  girl,  having  been  desired  to  write  a  sen- 
tence bringing  in  the  word  "  carrion,"  presented  the  follow- 
ing to  her  teacher  :  "  Bad  children  often  carrion  in  church 
when  they  ought  to  be  quiet " — New  York  World. 

Teacher  (to  class) — Why  is  procrastination  called  the 
thief  of  time  ?  Boy  (at  foot  of  class) — Because  it  takes  a 
person  such  an  awfully  long  time  to  say  it. — Life. 

Bobby  and  Flossie  were  playing  "  boarding-house,"  with 
Flossie  in  the  role  of  applicant.  "  Have  you  parents  ?  " 
inquired  Bobby,  with  great  stiffness  of  manner.  "  Yes, 
sir;  two,"  replied  Flossie,  timidly.  "Sorry,  ma'am,  but 
we  never  take  children  who  have  parents." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Teacher— Tommy,  how  far  is  the  sun  from  the  earth  ? 
Tommy  (promptly) — Ninety-four  miles.  Teacher  (im- 
pressively)— Ninety-four  millions  of  miles,  Tommy.  Tom- 
my—Oh yes,  ninety-four  millions.  I  knew  for  sure  it  was 
ninety-four  something. — New  York  Evangelist. 

The  following  conversation  occurred  in  Cambridge. 
The  "  Gertie  "  referred  lo  is  the  colored  nurse-girl  of  the 
family  :  "  Mamma,  did  God  make  me  ? "  said  a  little  girl. 
"Yes,  darling."  "  Did  God  make  Gertie,  too  ?  "  "Yes, 
dear."  A  pause.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  he  got  through  making 
colored  ones  before  he  got  to  me. " — Boston  Times. 

A  small  boy,  required  to  write  a  sentence  containing  the 
word  "hominy,"  produced  the  following:  "Hominy 
marbles  have  you  '"—Boston  Transcript. 

Mamma — What's  the  matter,  precious  ?  Mabel,  you 
naughty  child,  what  have  you  been  doing  to  your  poor 
little  sister?  Mabel  (virtuously) — Nothing.  Mamma — You 
have  !  I  know  you  have  !  Mabel — I  only  told  her  she's 
got  to  die  some  day,  and  she  says  she  won't — Mercury. 

Pet — Mamma,  I  want  to  make  a  little  bargain  with  you. 
Mamma — What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  Pet— If  you  will  give  me 
a  paper  of  sugar-plums  every  day  I  won't  tell  anybody 
you  take  your  hair  out  of  a  drawer. — New  York  World. 

Druggist— Now,  what  do  you  want  ?  Boy — Three  cents 
worth  of  paregoric.  Druggist — What  do  you  mean,  waking 
me  up  for  three  cents  ?  Boy — Why  I  had  ter  git  up  fer 
nuffin'  myself,  and  I  don't  kick. — Christian  Register. 

Little  Girl — What's  the  matter,  little  boy?  Little  Boy— 
I'm  crying  because  my  mamma  has  just  gone  to  heaven. 
L.  G.— Oh,  but  p'r'aps  she  hasn't— Time. 

The  small  son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman  recently  had  his 
first  pair  of  boots.  They  were  somewhat  hard  to  get  on, 
and  he  tugged  and  stamped  and  twisted  for  some  time  be- 
fore they  were  where  they  should  be.    "  My  goodness ! 


mamma.  Didn't  they  go  on  hard  ? "  he  said.  "  I  came 
near  saying  devil,  but  then  I  remembered  papa  has  told 
us  we  must  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God 
in  vain.    So  then  I  didn't  say  it.." — Boston  Times. 

When  Ethel  tumbled  down  and  broke  a  basket  of  eggs, 
the  children  all  cried :  "  Oh,  Ethel,  won't  you  catch  it 
when  your  mother  sees  those  broken  eggs.  Won't  you, 
though  !  "  "  No,  I  won't  tach  it,  either,  I  won't  tach  it  at 
all.    I'z  dot  a  dran-mother  ! " — Eli  Perkins. 

The  story  the  other  day  about  the  pious  little  boy  who 
tried  to  walk  on  the  water  in  the  bath-tub  recalls  another 
of  an  equally  pious  little  girl.  She  was  eight  years  old  and 
lived  in  the  country.  She  had  started  one  day  rather  late 
for  school  with  another  little  girl  about  her  own  age.  On 
their  way  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  clock  dial  through  an 
open  door.  It  lacked  five  minutes  of  nine.  "  Oh,  dear !  ** 
said  the  pious  little  girl.  "  it's  five  minutes  to  nine,  and 
we'll  be  late  to  school. "  "  I'm  afraid  we  will."  "  Jennie," 
said  the  pious  little  girl,  impressively,  "  I'll  tell  you  what 
we  must  do ;  we'll  kneel  right  down  here  and  pray  that 
we  won't  be  late  ! "  "  H'm  ! "  said  the  other,  "  I  guess 
we'd  better  skin  right  along  and  pray  as  we  go  ! "  They 
"  skun  "  and  got  there  just  in  time. — Boston  Transcript. 

During  the  recent  severe  storm  a  bright  little  specimen 
of  the  small  boy  species,  awakened  from  his  slumber  by 
the  crash  of  the  thunder,  whispered  softly :  "  Does  God 
make  the  lightning,  grandma  ? "  "  Yes,  dear. "  "  Are  you 
afraid,  grandma?"  "No,  I'm  not  afraid;  are  you?" 
"  Oh,  no.    God  knows  what  he's  about." — Troy  Telegram. 

Sunday-School  Teacher — Now  tell  me  what  is  duty? 
West-Ender  (back  from  Europe) — It's  something  you  don't 
pay  unless  you  have  to. — Philadelphia  Record. 

A  poorly-clad  little  girl  came  into  the  store  of  one  of  our 
stationers  recently  to  buy  some  writing-paper,  and  was  shown 
some  for  five  cents  a  quire.  "  How  much  will  half  a  quire 
be  ?  "  she  inquired  in  a  plaintive  voice.  "  Three  cents," 
replied  the  clerk.  "  If  you  please,  I'll  take  the  other  half," 
was  the  quick  response. — Augusta  (Me.)  Journal. 

Sammy  was  a  little  boy  at  school  in  a  village  far  from 
his  home.  One  day  his  father  came  to  see  him,  and  they 
took  a  walk  together.    Meeting  the  principal  of  the  school, 

Sammy  performed  the  introduction.    "  Mr.  S  ,"  said 

he,"  this  is  a  father  of  mine." — New  York  World. 

Mrs.  Burnett  says  that  most  of  the  scenes  in  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  are  real,  for  instance  that  in  which 
Ccdric  undertakes  to  teach  his  grandfather  baseball. 
"One  day,"  she  says,  "the  original  thought  it  necessary 
to  instruct  me  in  the  great  national  game.  After  a  great 
deal  of  explaining  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  was  rather 
stupid.  '  Oh,  no  you're  not,  dearest,'  protested  the  little 
boy,  'you're  not  at  all  stupid  ;  but  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  a 
good  'splaincr,  and  then,  as  you're  a  lady,  of  course  base- 
ball is  not  very  easy  to  you.'  " — Boston  Traveller. 

Tommy,  being  out  walking  with  his  mother,  was  very 
much  scared  at  a  dog  that  barked  at  him.  "  Why,  you 
are  a  regular  coward.  Don't  you  know  that  the  barking 
dog  never  bites ?"  said  the  maternal  ancestor.  "I  know 
the  barking  dog  never  bites,  but  how  do  I  know  the  dog 
knows  it?"  was  the  tearful  reply. — Texas  Sifting*. 

Little  Charlie  was  eating  pie  while  his  hungry  brother 
Willie  was  looking  on  wistfully.  After  Charlie  finished 
the  last  piece  he  burst  out  crying.  "  What  are  you  crying 
for,  Charlie  ? "  asked  his  mother.  "  'Cause, — there  ain't 
no  pie  left  for  poor  dear  little  Willie."— Eli  Perkins. 
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THE  CAP'N'S  MONNYMENT— A  YANKEE  LOVE  STORY* 


'  "  My  father  m  *  Spaoiih  merchant, 
And  before  he  went  to  sea 
He  told  me  to  be  rare  and  answer 
No  to  all  you  said  to  roe!" 

"  Well  !  ef  we  ain't  here  too  early,  arfter  all !  That's 
what  comes  o'  livin'  so  fur  from  the  meetin'  house,  an'  havin' 
no  clocks  you  can  depend  on  !  Week  days  it  don't  matter 
so  much  ;  I  can  kinder  keep  straight  by  the  fact'ry  whistles. 
Well  it'll  give  us  a  chance  ter  step  inter  the  graveyard.  A 
good  many  o"  the  monnymcnts  have  been  put  up  sense 
you  was  here.  They're  mostly  alike,  all  'cept  old  Cap'n 
Broadus's — he  was  bound  ter  have  something  different. 
He  picked  his'n  out  hisself,  an'  had  it  put  up  'fore  he  died, 
ter  make  sure  there  wa'n't  no  mistake  'bout  it.  That's  his'n 
over  there — a  female  figger  holdin'  a  urn.  Some  folks 
would  have  it  'twas  a  goblet,  an'  said  considerin'  he'd  kep' 
somebody  a-standin'  round  with  a  glass  ready  for  him  all 
his  life,  he  might  'a'  dispensed  with  it  when  he  come  ter  be 
dead  ;  but  he  was  a  dreadful  peculiar  man,  an'  he  didn't 
have  many  friends.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  how  he  sarved 
his  darter !  Law,  now  we've  got  time  'nough,  we'll  jest 
set  down  on  this  bench,  in  the  shade,  an'  I'll  tell  ye»'bout 
it,  while  we're  waitin' ;  the  fust  bell  ain't  but  jest  rung. 

"  How  pretty  them  moss-pinks  look,  growin"  over  there 
on  Myra  Pratt's  grave  !  Will  Rogers  planted  'em  there. 
He  was  kcepin'  comp'ny  with  her  when  she  died.  Folks 
said  he  was  'most  distracted  ;  but  land  !  men  git  over  sich 
things  ! — he's  goin'  ter  marry  Fanny  Scott  next  week. 
He's  bought  the  Dunn  farm,  an'  they're  goin'  to  set  up— 
Here.    But  I  was  tellin'  you  'bout  Cap'n  Broadus. 

"  He  was  a  great,  rough,  red-faced,  black-bearded  man, 
with  a  voice  like  a  clap  o'  thunder.  He  was  Cap'n  o'  one 
o'  the  big  steamships  ninnin'  out  o'  New  York,  an'  he'd 
bin  in  sailin'  vessels  'fore  that.  He'd  bin  in  the  Chiny  trade, 
an'  I  don't  know  what  not.  He'd  bin  all  over  the  world, 
but  wherever  he  went  he  bore  the  same  character — a  dread- 
ful rough  man  an'  dreadful  profane.  I  shouldn't  think 
'twas  right  ter  tell  sich  a  story  on  the  Sabbath,  ef  there 
wa'n't  sich  a  lesson  ter  be  lamed  by  it. 

"  'Twas  curus  ter  see  the  Cap'n  an'  his  darter  together. 
You'd  never  'a'  thought  tbey  was  related  ;  but  she  took 
after  her  mother,  who  died  when  she  was  bom. 

"  Well,  you'd  s'pose,  pretty  as  Alice  was,  an'  rich  as  the 
Cap'n  was  knowed  ter  be,  there'd  be  no  end  o'  fellers 
hangin'  round  her,  like  bees  round  a  honeysuckle ;  but 
the  truth  on't  was,  they  was  all  so  scart  o'  the  Cap'n,  an' 
Alice  herself  was  so  took  up  a-tryin'  ter  please  him,  an' 
keep  him  from  gettin'  mad  at  folks  while  he  was  home,  an' 
when  he  was  gone  a-tryiV  to  get  braced  up  an'  ready  for 
his  next  visit,  that  she  didn't  have  no  time  ter  think  o' 
nothin'  else.  Ef  you  never  see  the  Cap'n,  you  can't  have 
no  idee  the  sort  o'  man  he  was.  He'd  stan'  an'  swear  till 
he  was  black  in  the  face  when  anything  put  him  out. 

"  But  the  young  men  got  the  idee  that  Alice  was  stuck 
up,  an'  felt  herself  'bove  'em  'count  o'  her  money  an'  eddi- 
cation  ;  for  the  Cap'n  said  he'd  'complish  her,  an'  he  did 
— she  played  on  the  pianncr  beautiful.  But  they  didn't 
like  it  'cause  she  never  noticed  'em — 'stead  o'  bein'  thank- 
ful, as  they  orter  bin.  She  had  a  queer,  slow  way  o'  liftin' 
her  eyelids,  as  ef  her  long  black  lashes  was  so  heavy  she 
couldn't  hardly  get  'em  high  'nough  ter  see  from  under ; 
but  when  she  did  get  'cm  u|) — well,  she  reely  did  have  the 
sweetest  eyes  I  ever  see  in  a  girl's  face,  an'  they  had  such 

♦  From  Harper'*  Weekly 


a  innercent,  appealin'  look.  I  s'pose  she  got  it  tryin'  ter 
pacify  the  Cap'n.  But  she  never  needed  to  try  it  twice  on 
nobody,  an'  one  young  feller  found  it  out  to  his  cost;  but 
'twas  all  the  Cap'n's  fault  it  happened. 

"  He  was  home  one  Sabbath,  uglier'n  usual,  swearin'  at 
everybody  an'  everything,  high  an'  low,  an'  he  kep'  it  up 
all  the  momin'  till  he  was  fairly  in  meetin' — he  alters  went 
ter  meetin',  reg'lar's  could  be. 

"  Well,  he  sot  there  in  his  pew,  his  eyes  rangin'  round, 
spyin'  out  sunthin'  ter  find  fault  with,  when  all  ter  once 
they  lighted  on  Stan  Purdy — Squire  Purdy's  son,  you 
know.  He'd  bin  off  studyin'  ter  be  a  doctor,  an'  had  jest 
come  home  for  a  little  vacation  'fore  he  begun  ter  practice. 
He  was  a  good-lookin'  young  feller. 

"  Well,  he  was  settin'  there  lookin'  too— an'  it  jest  shows 
how  folks  git  into  tro.uble  when  they  spend  their  time 
starin'  round  'stead  o'  payin'  'tention  ter  the  minister. 

"  But  Stan,  he'd  bin  lookin'  at  the  Cap'n,  an'  thinkin'  what 
a  curus  old  critter  he  was,  an'  how  his  darter  didn't  look 
much  like  him  ;  an'  then,  as  was  nat'ral,  he  looked  at  Alice, 
an'  his  eyes  hadn't  fairly  lighted  on  her  when  the  Cap'n 
turned  an'  caught  him.  It  seemed  ez  ef  that  was  what 
the  old  fcllcr'd  bin  waitin'  for.  He  riz  right  up  in  his  seat, 
his  eyes  rollin'  in  his  head,  an'  he  took  Alice  by  the  arm, 
an'  he  marched  right  down  the  aisle,  out  o'  meetin',  an'  as 
he  passed  the  Purdys  pew  he  glared  so  Stan  thought  he 
was  goin'  ter  have  a  fit,  an'  didn't  know  but  'twas  his  dooty 
ter  foller  an'  'tend  ter  him  ;  but  'twas  jest  as  well  he  didn't. 

"  The  Cap'n  made  straight  for  home,  usin'  most  awful 
language.  He  said  he  knowed  now  why  Alice  was  alius 
so  anxious  to  go  ter  meetin'.  An'  'twa'n't  no  use  for  her 
to  tell  him— what  was  the  livin'  truth — that  she  didn't 
know  Stan  Purdy  from  Tom  Nokes,  an'  hadn't  never  sot 
eyes  on  him.    He  wouldn't  b'lievc  her. 

"  He  had  ter  go  ter  the  city  that  night,  lucky  for  her, 
for  she  was  clear  wore  out  ;  but  ye  couldn  t  blame  her  that 
next  Sabbath  she  did  look  over  ter  the  Purdy's  pew,  ter  see 
who  'twas  the  Cap'n  made  sich  a  fuss  'bout ;  an'  Stan, 
rememberin'  how  the  Cap'n  had  acted  the  week  afore, 
looked  'cross  at  her  jest  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"  Well,  I'm  too  old  a  woman  ter  go  inter  all  the  particu- 
lars o'  that  part  o'  the  story.  Young  folks  will  be  young 
folks  to  the  end  o'  time  ;  an'  we  all  know  how  'twas  with 
ourselves.  But  ef  Alice  had  had  a  hard  time  afore,  she 
had  a  wus  one  now  ;  'twas  bad  enough  ter  have  a  hot  an' 
hasty  old  father,  but  when  you  come  ter  have  a  hot  an' 
hasty  young  lover  ez  well,  things  git  complicated. 

"  Stan  wa'n't  'fraid  of  the  Cap'n  ;  he  didn't  care  a  cent 
for  his  temper  an'  his  talk,  an'  he  loved  Alice  for  all  he 
was  wuth.  He  couldn't  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
sacrificed  ter  the  Cap'n's  whims.  There  wa'n't  the  fust 
thing  'bout  him  for  nobody  ter  object  ter  in  a  son-in-law ; 
he  was  studdy  an'  he  had  good  connections,  an'  there  was 
money  both  sides  o'  the  house.  He  meant  ter  have  Alice, 
an'  he  knowed  ef  he  didn't  get  her  consent  'fore  the  Cap'n 
got  home  he  wouldn't  get  it  'tall,  an'  he  did  his  best. 

"  But  Alice,  she  was  jest  like  that  flower  I  told  ye  'bout ; 
it  didn't  make  no  difference  what  a  rough,  ugly  old  rock  it 
was  growin'  next  ter,  the  wind  might  blow  a  perfect  cyclone, 
it  could  make  that  flower  tremble  an'  shiver  and  bend  an' 
bow,  but  when  it  got  through  that  flower  was  growin'  there 
jest  the  same.  An'  try  his  best,  Stan  couldn't  git  her  ter 
listen  to  him. 

"  So  the  time  passed  by.  an'  Stan  see  in  the  paper  the 
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Cap'n's  steamship  had  'rived,  an'  he  knowed  he'd  be  home 
next  day.  Things  looked  desperate,  but  he  wouldn't  give  in. 

"  Well,  that  night  Alice  was  out  in  the  gardin  after  sup- 
per, wanderin"  round,  thinkin'  'bout  ber  father,  an'  kinder 
wonderin'  cf  Stan  would  come,  an'  hopin*  he  wouldn't,  an' 
knowin'  down  in  her  heart  she'd  be  disappointed  ef  he 
didn't,  when  all  ter  once  she  heard  that  chain  clank,  an' 
her  heart  begun  ter  beat,  an'  she  couldn't  help  thinkin'  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  ef  the  Cap'n  had  got  a  anchor 
hitched  ter  her  too  ! 

"  She  didn't  need  ter  take  but  one  look  at  Stan  ter  know 
what  he  come  for.  He  didn't  waste  no  time  "bout  it  neither. 
There  wa'n't  no  putting  him  off  ;  she'd  got  to  come  ter  the 
pint,  an'  she  did. 

"  She  told  him  her  fust  dooty  was  to  her  father ;  he 
hadn't  got  nobody  but  her,  an'  she  knowed  '(wouldn't  be 
right  ter  go  off  an'  leave  him.  Then  Stan  he  told  her  she 
needn't  leave  him  ;  he  wa'n't  home  much  o'  the  time,  an' 
when  he  was  he  could  be  with  her,  jest 's  he  alius  had  bin  ; 
an'  he  did  think — though  he  didn't  say  so — that  ef  he  could 
put  up  with  the  Cap'n,  he  might  do  as  much  for  him. 

"  But  Alice  she  told  him  her  father  didn't  want  her  ter 
marry  nobody,  an'  ef  she  did  he  wouldn't  have  nothin' 
more  ter  do  with  her  ;  an'  'twasn't  ez  ef  he  was  like  other 
folks  who  had  friends  ter  fall  back  on — ef  she  left  him  he 
wouldn't  have  nothin';  then  she  looked  at  him,  and  she  sez : 

"  '  Ef  1  loved  a  man  ever  so  much,  I  wouldn't  leave  my 
father  ter  go  off  with  him,  'cause  he  has  fust  claim,'  sez 
she  ;  an'  Stan  he  come  a  step  nearer,  and  he  sez  : 

"  '  Do  you  love  me,  Alice  ? ' 

"  She  knowed  she  got  ter  answer  that  question  and  she 
knowed  'twouldn't  do  ter  have  him  come  no  closer,  if  she 
was  goin'  ter  do  her  dooty  by  her  father.  She'd  never  told 
a  lie  in  her  life,  but  she  looked  at  him  and  she  said  it  slow, 
like  ez  ef  'twas  a  lesson  she  was  sayin ' : 

"  '  No,  I  don't  love  you  ;  you  must  go. ' 

"  Twas  queer,  but  Stan  blieved  her.  A  woman  would 
'a'  knowed  in  a  minute  she  wasn't  tellin'  the  truth,  but  he 
trusted  her  as  a  angel,  an'  he  took  her  at  her  word. 

"  An'  the  gate  hadn*  no  more'n  banged  arfter  him  when 
the  old  Cap'n  jumped  right  out  o'  a  bunch  of  syringas  an' 
stood  in  front  on  her  in  his  tall  hat,  with  a  valise  in  one 
hand  and  aombrill  in  the  other,  lookin'  bigger,  redder,  more 
bristlin'  'an  ever ;  he'd  bin  there  the  hull  time,  an'  heard 
every  word  ;  but  all  he  said  was  : 

"  '  Good  girl  !  Done  right !  That's  the  way  ter  serve 
young  scalawags.  Ye  won't  have  no  more  trouble  from 
'em ;  yer  old  father's  come  home  ter  stay.' 

"  An'  so  he  had.  He'd  give  up  the  command  o'  his 
steamship,  an*  there  he  was. 

"  Well,  Alice  she  took  him  inter  the  house,  an'  she  give 
him  his  supper,  an'  mixed  his  rum  punch  fer  him,  an'  sot 
by  while  he  drinked  it ;  then  he  wanted  her  ter  sing  ter  him, 
and  she  went  ter  the  pianner  an  played  an'  sung  him  his 
favorites — an*  he  had  a  deal  o'  taste  in  music — an'  all  the 
while  there  was  poor  Stan's  desparin'  face  in  front  on  her,  an' 
you'd  a'  thought  even  the  Cap'n  could  'a*  told  her  heart 
was  broke  by  the  way  she  was  singin.' 

"  An'  Stan  he  went  off  an'  jined  a  party  o'  naturalist  fel- 
lers who  was  goin'  on  a  three  years'  trip  to  I  don't  know 
where,  arfter  outlandish  species  o*  spiders  an'  caterpillers 
an'  sich.    He  didn't  care  where  he  went  ter. 

"  An'  Alice  went  on  doin'  her  dooty,  keepin'thtngs  pleas- 
ant, an'  kinder  makin'  it  up  ter  the  neighbors  when  the 
Cap'n  quarreled  with  'em  ;  but  she  grew  paler  an'  thinner 
every  day,  tell  she  looked  just  like  a  shaddero'  a  girl ;  but 
she  didn't  lose  none  of  her  prcttincss — she  couldn't ;  long 's 
there  was  anything  left  on  her  'twas  *bliged  ter  be  pretty. 


"  Well,  after  the  Cap'n  had  bin  home  a  year  or  two  he  began 
ter  6nd  it  kinder  tiresome  ;  he'd  done  everything  he  could 
think  on  ter  his  place,  an'  'twas  then  he  took  it  inter 
his  head  to  buy  his  monnyment ;  that  kep*  him  busy  for 
months  ;  he  visited  every  marble  yard  in  the  country  'fore 
he  found  anything  ter  suit  him.  He  said  his  monnyment 
was  like  a  poor  man's  suit  of  clothes  ;  he  wanted  jest  the 
right  thing,  cause  it  had  got  ter  last  him. 

"  He  was  pleased  'nough  when  he  finally  got  it  sot  up  ; 
he'd  walk  down  with  Alice  every  Sabbath  evenin'  ter  see  it, 
an'  he  hadn't  bin  ter  visit  his  wife's  grave  'fore  sence  she 
died  ;  he  clean  forgot  ter  have  her  name  put  on  the  tomb- 
stone. 

"  Well,  things  went  on  this  way  tell  one  day  he  was  took 
with  a  fit,  and  went  ter  lie  beside  his  monnyment,  and 
Alice  was  left  ter  take  her  Sabbath  evenin'  walks  alone. 

"  The  minister  had  doubts  'bout  the  old  Cap'n's  futur', 
an'  he  told  her  so ;  but  Alice,  she  said  he  wa'n't  so  bad 
but  she  could  love  him,  an'  she  reckoned  God's  love  an' 
mercy'd  stretch  further'n  ourn,  an'  she  couldn't  help  hopin.' 
He'd  remember  what  a  hard  life  the  poor  old  Cap'n  had 
had,  an'  make  'lowances  fer  him. 

"  The  minister  he  didn't  say  no  more  arfter  that ;  I 
guess  he  thought  ef  the  idee  was  any  comfort  ter  her  she 
might  ez  well  keep  it,  but  it  sartainly  wa'n't  orthordox. 

"'Twas  'bout  this  time  Sun  come  home,  older  an' 
browner  an'  harnsomer'n  ever.  He  was  real  shocked  when 
he  heard  'bout  the  Cap'n,  an'  more  still  when  he  see  Alice 
in  church.  He'd  thought  he'd  bin  dyin"  o'  a  broken  heart 
all  this  time,  but  when  he  come  ter  look  at  her — not  that 
he  s'posed  thinkin'  o'  him  had  anything  ter  do  with  it — he 
reckoned  'twas  takin'  care  o"  her  father. 

"  He  didn't  go  to  see  her.  He  knowed  he  was  cured, 
but  still  he  didn't  want  ter  resk  gettin'  hurt  agin ;  he 
hadn't  forgot  what  it  felt  like,  so  he  walked  home  from 
meetin'  with  Judge  Perkins'  darter,  an'  was  arst  to  stay  ter 
supper,  an'  spent  a  very  pleasant  evenin' ;  an'  Alice  went 
home  an'  cried  herself  sick— difference  'tween  men  an' 
women,  that's  all. 

"  Well,  'twas  the  old  Cap'n's  queer  character  that  brought 
'em  together  in  the  fust  place,  an'  'twas  the  same  thing 
brought  'em  together  in  the  end  ;  ef 't  hadn't  bin  for  him  I 
don't  suppose  they'd  ever  noticed  each  other,  an"  that's 
what  folks  git  fer  meddlin'  in  other  folks'  affairs. 

"  'Twas  one  Sabbath  arftemoon  jest  arfter  meetin' ;  Stan 
was  walkin'  in  the  cemetery  with  his  mother — they  was 
goin'  ter  see  ef  the  grass  needed  cuttin'  in  their  lot — an'  ez 
they  passed  by  the  Cap'n's  monnyment  Stan  happened  ter 
look  toward  it,  an'  there  he  see  some  heathern  boy  had 
printed  '  Rum  Punch  '  in  big  letters  on  the  Cap'n's  urn. 

"  Stan  most  felt  ez  if  'twas  his  own  father,  it  made  him  so 
mad  ;  but  he  didn't  say  nothin'  ter  'tract  his  mother's  'ten- 
don. He  got  home  quick's  he  could,  an'  he  got  some  chem- 
ical stuff  on  a  rag,  an'  some  sand-paper,  an'  he  was  goin' 
back  agin  ter  git  them  letters  off  'fore  poor  Alice  could 
come  an'  see  'em  ;  but  somebody  come  in,  an'  he  was 
hendered  tell 't  was  pretty  late  'fore  he  started. 

"  She  wa'n't  there  when  he  got  back,  an'  he  warmed  up 
that  monnyment  an'  he  worked  like  seventy-six,  though  he 
most  spected  ter  hear  the  old  Cap'n  orderin'  him  off  ;  but 
he  got  it  clean 't  last,  an'  dumb  down,  an*  there  was  Alice 
standin'  watchin'  him." 

Land  sakes  !  ef  the  folks  ain't  all  gone  inter  meetin' 
while  we've  bin  talkin' !  We'll  be  late,  sure's  the  world, 
arfter  havin'  bin  here  a  hour  'fore  anybody  else. 

"  Haven't  finished  the  story  ?  Yis,  I  have  ;  didn't  I  tell 
ye  Alice  Broadus  never  needed  ter  look  at  nobody  more'n 
once?" 
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A  Rondeau  to  Her  China  Cup—Frank  D.  Sherman 
Her  China  cup  is  while  and  thin. 
A  thousand  time*  her  heart  has  been 
Made  merry  at  its  scalloped  brink  ; 
And  in  the  bottom,  painted  pink, 
A  dragon  greets  her  with  a  grin. 

The  brim  her  kisses  loves  to  win  ; 
The  handle  is  a  manikin. 
Who  spies  the  foes  that  chip  or  chink 
Her  China  cup. 

Muse,  tell  me  if  it  be  a  sin  ; 

I  watch  her  lift  it  past  her  chin 
Up  to  her  scarlet  lips  and  drink 
The  Oolong  draught,  somehow  I  think 

I'd  like  to  be  the  dragon  in 
Her  China  cup. 

Villaneile- Wm.  E.  Henley 
A  dainty  thing  's  the  Villanclle. 

Sly.  musical,  a  jewel  in  rhyme. 
It  serves  its  purpose  passing  well. 

A  double-clappered  silver  bell 

That  must  be  made  to  clink  in  time, 
A  dainty  thing  's  the  Villaneile. 

And  if  you  wish  to  flute  a  spell. 

Or  ask  a  meeting  'neath  the  lime, 
It  serves  its  purpose  passing  well. 

You  must  not  ask  of  it  the  swell 

Of  organs  grandiose  and  sublime— 
A  dainty  thing 's  the  Villaneile. 

And  filled  with  sweetness  as  a  shell, 

Is  filled  with  sound  and  launched  in  time. 
It  serves  its  purpose  passing  well. 

Still  fair  to  see  and  good  to  smell. 

As  in  the  quaintness  of  its  prime, 
A  dainty  thing  s  the  Villaneile, 
It  serves  its  purpose  passing  well. 

Kyrielle-Tke  Pavilion— A.  At.  F.  Robinson 
In  the  tent  the  lamps  were  bright ; 
Out  beyond  the  summer  night 
Thrilled  and  quivered  like  a  star. 
We  beneath  were  left  so  far. 

From  the  depths  of  blue  profound 
Never  any  sight  or  sound 
Came  our  loneliness  to  mar. 
We  beneath  were  left  so  far. 

But  against  the  summer  sky 
Only  you  stood  out  and  1  ; 
From  all  other  things  that  are 
We  beneath  were  left  so  far. 

Ballade—  The  Pompadour's  Fan—Austin  Dobson 
Chicken-skin,  delicate,  white. 

Painted  by  Conlo  Vanloo. 
Loves  in  a  riot  of  light 

Roses  and  vaporous  blue  ; 

Hark  to  the  dainty  frou  frou  t 
Picture  above  if  you  can. 

Eyes  that  could  melt  as  the  dew— 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan  ! 


See  how  they  rise  at  the  sight. 

Thronging  the  (Kil  de  Bneuf  through. 
Courtiers  as  butterflies  bright. 

Beauties  that  Fragouard  drew, 

Talan-rouge,  falbala,  queue, 
Cardinals,  dukes — to  a  man. 

Eager  to  sigh  or  to  sue— 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan  ! 

Ah  !  but  things  more  than  polite 

Hung  on  this  toy,  voyej-vous  ! 
Matters  of  state  and  of  might. 

Things  that  great  ministers  do  ; 

Things  that,  maybe,  overthrew 
Those  in  whose  brains  they  began  ; 

Here  was  the  sign  and  the  cue — 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan  I 

ENVOY. 

Where  are  the  secrets  it  knew  ? 

Weavings  of  plot  and  of  plan  ? 
But  where  is  the  Pompadour,  too  ? 

This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan  ! 

An  Explanatory  Sestina— Henry  Xesgarde  Johnson 
The  Sestina— a  sort  of  bastard  rhyme- 
Is  but  the  work  of  some  poor  lovesick  fool. 
Whose  brain  was  yearning  for  a  way  to  tell 
His  love  for  some  fair  dame  who  knew  him  not. 
But  still  it  lives,  a  plague  to  poets  all. 
Who  try  to  imitate  his  measures  wild. 

One  tries  it.  There,  he's  getting  very  wild. 
Ah  no,  there  really  is  no  lawful  rhyme. 
The  meter  is  the  only  thing  at  all ; 
You'll  see  how  mad  in  truth  the  lovesick  fool. 
When  you  succeed.    The  meter  it  is  not ; 
But  what  it  is,  is  very  hard  to  tell. 

There  is  a  way  in  which  the  scheme  to  tell ; 
That  poet  drew  from  out  his  brain  so  wild. 
Your  finals,  first,  you  cannot  change,  no  not 
One  single  one,  from  your  first  stanza's  rhyme  ; 
As  where  you  set  them  down,  that  ancient  fool 
Has  said  you  must  retain  them,  one  and  all. 

The  words  you  keep  ;  their  order  change  :  and  all 
The  stanzas— there  are  six,  I  ought  to  tell 
Have  those  same  six  to  end  the  lines.    Our  fool — 
Who  tried  to  make  a  measure  savage  wild — 
Says  in  this  order  must  they  go  to  rhyme. 
If  I  am  never  clear,  ah  !  blame  me  not. 

The  first  word  used  in  stanra  first  is  not 
The  first  one  in  the  next,  above  them  all. 
But  stands  at  second  place  in  this  odd  rhyme ; 
The  second  is  the  fourth,  as  you  can  tell ; 
The  third  is  then  the  sixth— this  poem  wild 
Begins  to  sound  just  like  its  author  lool. 

Then  take  the  fourth — a  word,  my  friend,  to  fool — 
And  put  it  in  fifth  place.    Its  place  is  not 
Elsewhere.    The  fifth  goes  in  the  thirds 'tis  wild  - 
The  sixth  place  in  the  first,  and  that  is  all  ; 
Except  l'Envoi,  I  forgot  to  tell. 
Of  three  lines  only,  still  there's  ne'er  a  rhyme. 

This  is.  oh  no,  not  verse  that  time  will  tell. 

Is  fit  to  roll  all  down  the  ages  wild. 

But  still  the  bad  rhyme  will  outlive  the  fool. 


*  The  Rondeau  is  a  poem  composed  of  thirteen  lines  and  two  unrhymcd  refrains,  and  is  written  throughout  on  two  rhymes.  The  Villaneile 
consists  of  five  three-lined  stanzas  concluding  with  one  of  four  lines,  the  refrain  occupies  eight  of  the  nineteen  lines.  The  Ballade  is  com- 
posed of  three  stanzas  of  eight  line*  each,  followed  by  a  stanza  of  four  lines  called  an  envoy— the  set  of  rhymes  used  in  the  first  staosa 
being  repeated  in  the  same  order  throughout  the  poem.  The  Kyrielle  is  a  simple  poem  in  four-lined  stanzas  of  cight-syllahle  lines,  having 
the  last  line  of  each  the  same.    The  Sestina,  invented  by  the  famous  Troubadour.  Aroaut  Daniel,  has  six  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  all  of  the 
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THE  WORLD  OVER— A  SERIES  OF  PEN  PICTURES 


A  South  American  Sketch— Boston  Transcript 
Maranham  is  one  of  the  has  becns.    All  the  people  are 
dead,  but  they  don't  know  it    Grass  is  growing  in  the 
streets,  and  the  place  is  slowly  but  surely  dying  There 
is  very  little  business,  and  the  one  excitement  in  the  month 


is  the  arrival  of  the  American  mail  steamship.  Almost 
every  building  is  a  church  or  nunnery,  and  priests  are 
everywhere.  We  first  make  a  call  on  his  tan-colored  maj- 
esty, the  president,  and  then  start  out  to  explore  this  new 
and  strange  city.  Within  two  years  a  horse-car  railway 
has  been  introduced  here,  probably  by  some  enterprising 
Yankee.  The  cars  are  open  and  similar  to  our  own  sum- 
mer cars  in  Boston,  though  much  smaller.  They  are 
drawn  by  little  bits  of  donkeys,  whose  tremendous  ears 
seem  the  biggest  part  of  them.  The  conductor  stands  on 
the  end  of  the  car  and  blows  a  great  brass  hom  on  curves 
and  comers.  Occasionally  a  pair  of  black  eyes  can  be 
seen  peeping  through  the  bars  of  a  window ;  we  raise  our 
hats  and  they  are  quickly  withdrawn — look  again  and  there 
they  are.  On  the  seat  in  front  of  us  sits  a  matronly  lady 
of  perhaps  forty-five  years,  very  richly  dressed  ;  beside  her, 
a  young  lady  of  twenty  years.  The  latter  is  altogether 
charming — with  rich  black  hair  and  speaking  eyes.  But 
what  is  this !  Quickly  turning  in  her  seat  she  extends  a 
jeweled  hand,  and  in  broken  Spanish  politely  requests 
my  cigar  to  light  her  dainty  cigarette.  "  Great  Scott ! "  I 
mutter,  as  I  hastily  pass  over  the  required  light  She 
hands  it  back,  and,  as  I  gaze  upon  it,  wonder  if  I  had  not 
better  keep  it  as  a  memento  of  dull  old  Maranham. 
The  Italian  Women— Edmund  Yates— London  World 
All  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Florence,  male  and  female 
after  their  kind,  was  present  at  the  races.  The  Florentine 
"  masher  "  by  no  means  fulfills  the  ordinary  English  idea 
of  the  Italian  captivator,  slim,  swarthy  and  languishing, 
and  is  less  like  Count  Rinaldo  Rinaldi  as  imagined  by  the 
present  Lord  Lytton,  than  Count  Fosco  as  drawn  by  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins.  He  is  generally  fat  and  greasy,  and  strongly 
Hebraic  ;  he  wears  a  little  pot-hat  perched  on  the  top  of 
his  blacking- brush  head  ;  his  clothes  are  parodies  of  Eng- 
lish fashion — many  of  the  cheaper  dandies  wear  alarming 
checks  only  sported  by  our  "  mammoth  comiqucs  ;  "  and 
his  pudgy  little  hands  are  squeezed  into  light  dogskin 
gloves  with  broad  black  sewing.  He  is  brisk,  voluble,  and 
polite  ;  and,  I  hear  on  all  sides,  kind  and  honorable.  And, 
the  Italian  ladies  ?  "I  love  the  women,  too,  forgive  my 
folly  ! "  that  hackneyed  old  line  of  Byron's  about  them. 
I  don't  love  them,  for  I  have  no  occasion  to  do  so,  and 
I'm  deeply  sorry  to  say  I  don't  admire  them,  as  a  rule. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  many  exceptions,  and  at 
these  races  I  saw  perhaps  half  a  dozen  handsome  faces  ; 
but  the  majority  had,  as  Kinglake  says,  "  so  grossly  neg- 
lected the  primal  duty  of  looking  pretty  in  this  transitory 
life,"  that,  after  all  I  had  heard,  I  was  greatly  disappointed. 
I  have  no  Byron  handy,  but  think  he  says  something  about 
the  "  high-born  dame  "  and  her  "  brow."  It  is  this  last 
that,  in  my  poor  opinion,  minimizes  the  good  looks  of  the 
high-born  dames.  They  have  not  followed  the  French  and 
English  fashion  in  coiffure,  they  have  not  adopted  the 
coquettish  curls  or  fascinating  fringe  :  they  resemble  the 
"  Keepsake  "  beauties  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  shows  acres 
of  bald  uncovered  forehead,  looking  almost  indecent  and 
"  veri  shokking."  Their  eyes  are  brilliant,  their  features 
mostly  regular  and  refined,  and  in  youth  they  have  pretty 
figures.    The  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  whom  we  all 


love  so  much,  and  who  reviled  England  more  persistently 
and  more  brutally  than  most  Americans,  was  good  enough 
to  speak  gracefully  of  English  women  of  mature  age  as 
"  cows. "  Both  Italian  and  French  women,  I  think,  as  a 
rule,  "  run  larger  "  than  Anglaises  of  the  same  age,  and  are 
certainly  not  so  firmly  built.  As  for  the  "  peasant  cheek 
of  ruddy  bronze "  (Byron  again),  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same  throughout  Europe.  The  peasant  women  of  Italy 
have  deep  red-bronze  complexions  and  very  dirty  blue- 
black  hair.  The  equivalent  of  the  women  "with  hands 
that  offer  early  flowers  "  on  the  Rhine  (Byron  again)  is  to 
be  found  here  in  the  fioraje,  or  flower  girls.  You  remem- 
ber what  Colonel  Quagg,  in  Mr.  Sala's  excellent  story,  said 
when  the  minister  wished  him  "  good  evening  and  peace." 
"  For  the  matter  of  that,"  said  Colonel  Quagg,  "  rot !  " 
A  coarse,  rude  word,  but  wonderfully  expressive  and  use- 
ful ;  a  word  to  be  brought  forth  when  you  arc  bored  with 
gush  about  the  fioraje.  Flower  girls?  flower  beldames, 
flower  grandmothers  1  Nice,  good-tempered  old  things, 
slow  at  taking  "  no  "  for  an  answer,  slower  at  taking  offense, 
but  wholly  destitute  of  youth  or  attraction.  Their  wares 
are  perfectly  lovely — tea  roses,  peonies,  lilacs,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  fine  in  themselves  and  always  in  great  profusion. 
A  Polynesian  Idyl— San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Ordinarily  life  on  Quiros  Island  is  idyllic,  and  he  must 
be  a  restless  spirit,  indeed,  who,  having  home  and  wife  and 
children  there,  should  sigh  for  a  life  in  some  other  clime. 
A  perpetual  summer ;  just  enough  to  do  to  keep  off  that 
Nemesis,  ennui,  plenty  to  eat  and  cocoanut  milk  galore  to 
drink,  with  or  without  a  dash  of  bourbon  in  it— what  more 
could  a  man  desire  ?  He  does  not  see  the  last  paper,  but 
he  may  revel  in  the  company  of  good  books ;  the  latest 
telegrams  do  not  puzzle  him  with  their  contradictions  or 
irritate  him  by  substituting  the  individual  opinions  of  weak- 
ling intellects  for  news,  but  his  Shakespeare,  his  Longfel- 
low, his  Carlyle,  Emerson,  or  Herbert  Spencer,  his  Dickens 
or  his  George  Eliot,  are  the  same  for  him  as  for  the  dweller 
in  great  cities,  only  more  prized,  because  he  has  more 
leisure  in  which  to  prize  them.  Should  he  be  fond  of 
star-gazing,  then,  surely,  he  is  in  the  right  place.  Above, 
around,  on  every  side,  the  great  canopy  of  glittering  heavens 
broods  over  him.  He  is  near  enough  the  equator  to  add 
almost  alt  our  northern  stars  to  those  of  the  south.  Not  a 
star  of  the  largest  magnitude  but  comes  some  night  or 
other  into  view.  Lying  on  the  sand  on  that  little  speck  of 
land,  with  the  great  plain  of  ocean  all  around  and  the  great 
heavens  above,  roofing  all  in,  the  man  who  has  been  born 
with  the  soul  of  poetry  within  him  should  feel  the  divine 
afflatus  come  over  him,  and  pour  forth  bis  spirit  in  song. 
The  Apex  of  the  Globe— The  Hoston  Herald 

People  who  visit  Calcutta  seldom  fail  to  made  a  jour- 
ney of  about  400  miles  northward,  by  the  Eastern  Bengal 
Railway,  to  Darjecling.  The  last  part  of  this  trip  is  per- 
formed on  a  narrow-gauge  road  which  climbs  the  tall  foot- 
hills of  the  Himalayan  range  in  a  most  curious,  zigzag 
fashion,  the  road  constantly  doubling  upon  itself  at  inter- 
esting elevations.  As  the  traveler  progresses  flocks  of 
Thibet  goats  appear,  and  a  hardier  race  of  men  and  women 
are  seen  than  those  left  behind  on  the  plains  of  Hindoostan. 
The  laborers  seen  on  the  route  arc  composed  of  men, 
women  and  girls,  the  latter  using  pick  and  shovel  as  readily 
as  do  the  men.  These  people  are  from  Thibet,  Nepaul 
and  Cashmere,  which  countries  border  on  Northern  India. 
These  mingled  races  form  picturesque  groups,  the  men 
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armed  with  long,  sword-like  knives,  and  the  women  clad  in 
bright  colors  and  short  skirts.  When  Darjeeling  is  reached 
we  are  over  7,000  feet  above  the  plains,  and  here  we  find 
ourselves  in  full  view  of  the  loftiest  range  of  mountains  in 
the  world,  literally  the  apex  of  the  globe.  What  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland  range  is  to  the  European  Alps,  this  Kin- 
chinjunga  group  is  to  the  sky-reaching  Himalayas ;  the 
former,  however,  are  mere  pigmies  compared  with  these 
giants  at  Darjeeling.  The  lowest  peak  is  bver  20,000  feet 
in  height,  the  tallest  over  a8,ooo,  while  Mt.  Everest,  the 
loftiest  elevation  in  the  world,  is  29,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  To  witness  the  sun  rise  over  the  Hima- 
layas is  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  At  first  the 
stars  arc  alone  visible,  the  morning  slowly  awakening  from 
its  slumbers,  while  a  fitful  light  beams  out  of  the  east. 
Presently  the  white  summits  come  into  view,  one  after  an- 
other, as  the  veil  of  night  is  slowly  withdrawn.  A  soft, 
amber  light  kisses  the  brow  of  each  peak,  causing  it  to 
blush  like  a  beautiful  maiden  aroused  from  sleep.  After 
the  first  salutation  the  rays  become  more  ardent,  pouring 
their  saffron  hues  all  over  the  range,  which  now  glows 
like  mountains  of  opals,  flashing  in  the  glorious  sunlight. 
Valley  and  hillside  become  flooded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
azure  and  gold  until  every  outline  is  rendered  sharp  and 
clear  by  the  fresh  light  of  the  dawn,  thus  completing  a 
picture,  the  supreme  loveliness  of  which  neither  tongue 
nor  pen  can  adequately  express.  The  Himalayas — signi- 
fying in  Sanskrit,  "The  Halls  of  Snow " — form  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  India,  shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  Asia. 
Thibet,  which  lies  just  over  the  range,  is  nearly  inaccessible 
from  Darjeeling,  and  yet  bold  parties  of  native  traders, 
wrapped  in  sheepskin,  do  sometimes  force  their  way  over 
the  passes  at  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet.  It  is  a  hazardous 
thing  to  do,  and  the  bones  of  worn-out  animals  mark  the 
frozen  way.  Upon  the  range  no  animal  life  exists.  Only 
the  snow  and  ice  rest  there  in  endless  sleep. 

Bathing  in  Trinidad — American  Magazine. 

In  place  of  the  box  of  coffin  size  and  shape  that  Ameri- 
can plumbers  give  us,  our  tropical  friends  plash  about  in 
basins  eight  feet  square  or  more,  through  which  a  stream  of 
pure  water  is  always  flowing.  By  its  side  a  shower  bath 
stands  ready,  and  one  comes  out  into  the  cool  morning 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  purity  and  comfort,  a  skin  as  soft 
and  smooth  as  silk,  and  a  readiness  for  breakfast  that  is 
not  known  in  northern  climates — where  pores  are  scaled  by 
cold,  where  indoor  air  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
outdoor  breathing  chills  one's  very  bones.  Clad  in 
lightest  pajamas,  the  loose  night  jacket  and  trowscrs  that 
have  come  from  India  to  beat  home  in  every  region  of  the 
sun,  men  loll  about  an  hour  before  dressing,  enjoying  the 
delight  that  mere  living  brings  in  the  delicious  climate. 
Sunrise  on  the  Hudson— New  York  Evening  Sun 

The  nose  of  the  steamboat  Mary  Powell  Slowly  swung 
out  toward  the  middle  of  the  Rondout  Creek-  The  day  was 
breaking.  Over  in  the  east  the  clouds  were  piled  in  black, 
irregular  masses  against  the  sky,  for  it  threatened  rain. 
The  white  light  of  the  morning  irradiated  the  dimpled  Hud- 
son, loitering  to  the  sea.  The  Berkshire  hills  were  faintly 
outlined  against  the  horizon.  Suddenly  the  black  masses 
of  clouds  lifted  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
space,  seemingly  one  foot  in  width  and  about  four  miles 
long,  assumed  a  bright  golden  color.  The  sun  was  paint- 
ing a  morning  picture,  then  the  crack  closed  again,  and 
far  up  toward  the  zenith  the  clouds  broke  into  scattered  frag- 
ments and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  shone  through.  Then  a 
gentle  breeze  arose  and  fanned  the  black  clouds  which 
were  foolishly  trying  to  weep,  and  rosy  lancinating  spears 
of  light  shot  through  the  intervening  clouds.    The  burn- 


ing eye  in  the  Rondout  Lighthouse  now  began  to  fade 
and  die  away,  as  though  tired  of  its  long  vigil.  Green 
banks  on  either  side  of  the  river  rose  up  out  of  the 
lessening  gloom,  billowy  and  vivid.  Now  the  storm 
clouds  were  scampering  away  like  frightened  black 
sheep  on  a  hill  side.  Above  the  edge  of  the  hills 
appeared  a  section  of  a  golden  molten  disk.  Lingering 
remnants  of  fog  fled  up  the  green  breast  of  Snake  Hill, 
like  shreds  of  a  bridal  veil.  Mist  still  clung  to  the  surface 
of  the  river,  but  it  was  getting  thin  now,  and  when  the  sun 
had  raised  his  shining  face  above  the  blue  edge  of  the  Berk- 
shire hills,  the  mist  melted.    The  day  was  awake. 

A  City  of  the  Dead—  Vassili  Verestchagin 
Here  is  a  graphic  description  by  the  great  Russian  artist, 
of  the  results  of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  against  the 
Chinese  government  in  the  reign  of  Tchugutchak  :  Pres- 
ently large  clumps  of  trees  were  visible  in  the  distance,  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  marking  the  farms,  of  which  there 
were  many  round  Tchugutchak.  About  two  versts  out- 
side the  town  we  saw  several  ruined  houses  and  chapels; 
the  paintings  on  the  walls  were  still  uninjured.  Some 
splendid  old  trees  were  still  standing,  but  quite  dead,  for 
the  irrigation  canals  are  silted  up  and  the  soil  is  quite  dry. 
In  the  town  similar  sights  meet  the  eye.  Wonderful  groves 
and  avenues,  the  work  of  years,  are  sometimes  completely 
destroyed  or  going  to  decay.  As  you  approach  the  town, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  it  is  empty  ;  you  cannot  help  hoping 
to  meet  some  human  being,  if  it  be  only  a  robber.  But 
not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  uninjured,  and  likewise  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
and  the  wooden  lattice-work  of  the  windows.  Potsherds 
and  fragments  of  articles  of  every  conceivable  kind  were 
lying  all  about — vessels  of  iron  and  clay  of  all  sizes;  a 
quantity  of  copper  coins  strung  on  a  string ;  dresses,  caps, 
plaits  of  hair,  shoes  of  all  sizes — the  clumsy  shoes  of 
Dunghans  and  Calmucks  side  by  side  with  the  miniature 
slippers  of  Chinese  women.  I  put  a  pair  of  extraordinarily 
small  slippers  in  my  pocket,  as  a  memento.  But,  above 
all,  skulls  are  to  be  seen  lying  about  everywhere.  The 
town  is  like  a  vast  tomb,  and  the  whole  impression  it  pro- 
duces is  terrible.  I  wandered  about  a  whole  day  in  B.'s 
company,  and  then  for  several  days  alone,  without  being 
able  to  accustom  myself  to  this  stillness  as  of  the  grave, 
and  to  the  sight  of  all  these  streets,  chapels,  theaters  and 
squares  standing  forever  empty.  The  gate  of  the  fortress, 
which  the  besiegers  had  blown  in,  is  still  tolerably  strong. 
Near  the  gate  is  to  be  seen  the  entrance  into  the  subter- 
ranean gallery  by  which  the  besiegers,  after  a  long  and 
tedious  siege,  made  their  way  into  the  fortress.  Then 
came  a  merciless  butchery,  in  which  no  one  was  spared. 
Skulls  and  bones  lie  literally  in  heaps  against  the  walls 
here  and  all  around  the  fortress  ;  at  many  points,  by  sev- 
eral of  the  gates,  the  skulls  were  piled  up  to  a  great  height. 
In  the  fields  around  the  town,  too,  lie  skulls ;  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  skulls,  and  skulls,  and  again  skulls.  The 
wolves  and  jackals  have  already  done  their  work ;  the 
ravens  are  still  engaged  in  picking  the  bones  clean  for  the 
sun  and  rain  to  bleach.  One  of  the  farms  in  particular, 
which  lies  nearest  the  town,  abounds  in  bones.  A  body  of 
Calmucks,  15,000  strong,  came  this  way  to  help  the  be- 
sieged, but  a  force  of  only  a  few  hundred  Dunghans  fell 
upon  them,  drove  them  back,  and  killed  them  to  the  very 
last  man.  What  wonderful  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgent  Mohammedans  !  What  cowardice  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinamen  !  I  had  enough  to  occupy  me.  From 
the  Governor's  palace  to  the  simple  little  houses  of  the 
common  people,  all  the  dwellings  were  habitable,  all  were 
painted,  all  decorated  with  paintings,  sculptures,  bas-reliefs, 
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flowers,  dragons,  etc.  Theaters  of  an  original  construc- 
tion, Buddhist  temples  in  which  some  colossal  idols  were 
still  intact  (though  the  Mohammedans  evidently  showed 
great  zeal  in  overthrowing  these  and  breaking  them  in 
pieces),  seemed  almost  to  be  waiting  for  the  people  to 
throng  in  to  their  prayers  and  their  amusements.  For 
three  whole  weeks  I  lived  with  one  Cossack  and  one  Tartar 
in  a  wretched  cabin  outside  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and 
every  day  from  morning  till  evening  I  roamed  about,  look- 
ing at  everything,  drawing  and  painting.  Occasionally  a 
wild  goat  would  stray  into  the  courtyard  where  I  was 
painting,  stand  transfixed  with  astonishment,  and  then  rush 
off  at  full  speed  across  the  brown  and  desolate  steppe. 
A  Tropical  Night  at  Sea — L.  Htarn — Harper's 

Night  :  steaming  toward  the  equator,  with  Dvmcrara  for 
a  goal.  A  terrific  warm  wind  that  compels  the  taking  in 
of  every  awning  and  wind-sail.  Driving  tepid  rain.  Black- 
ness intense,  broken  only  by  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea,  which  to-night  displays  extraordinary  radiance.  Our 
wake  is  a  great,  broad  seething  river  of  fire,  whiter  than 
strong  moonlight :  the  glow  is  bright  enough  to  read  by. 
At  its  center  the  trail  is  brightest,  at  the  edges  it  pales 
cloudily,  curling  like  a  smoke  of  phosphorus.  Great  sharp 
lights  burst  up  momentarily  through  it  like  meteors. 
Weirder,  however,  than  this  wake  of  strange  light  are  the 
long,  slow  fires  that  keep  burning  about  us,  at  a  distance, 
out  in  the  dark.  Nebulous  incandescences  arise,  change 
form,  and  pass ;  serpentine  flames  wriggle  by ;  then  there 
are  long  billowing  crests  of  fire.  These  seem  to  be  formed 
of  millions  of  tiny  sparks  that  light  up  all  at  the  same  time, 
glow  brightly  awhile,  disappear,  reappear,  and  swirl  away 
in  a  prolonged  smoldering.  Morning :  steaming  still 
south,  through  a  vast  blue  day.  Deep  azure  heaven,  with 
bluish-white  glow  in  the  horizon  ;  indigo  sea.  Then  again 
night,  all  luminous  and  very  calm.  The  Southern  Cross 
burns  whitely.  We  are  nearing  the  enormous  shallows  of 
the  South  American  coast.  Morning :  The  light  of  an 
orange-colored  sun  illuminates,  not  a  blue  but  a  greenish- 
yellow,  sickly  sea — thick,  foul,  glassy  smooth.  We  are  in 
the  shallows.  The  line-caster  keeps  calling,  hour  after 
hour,  "  And  a  half  four,  sir  !  "  "  Quarter  less  five,  sir !  " 
There  is  little  variation  in  his  soundings— always  a  quarter 
of  a  fathom  or  half  a  fathom  difference.  The  air  has  a 
sickly  heaviness,  like  the  air  above  a  swamp.  And  a  blue 
sky !  The  water-green  shows  olive  and  brownish  tones 
alternately  ;  the  foam  looks  viscous  and  yellow  ;  our  wake 
is  ocher-colored  very  yellow  and  very  shiny-looking. 
It  seems  unnatural  that  a  blue  sky  should  hang  over  so 
hideous  a  waste  of  water ;  it  seems  to  demand  a  gray  blind 
sky,  such  gray  and  such  green  being  the  colors  of  a  fresh- 
water inundation.  We  are  only  five  or  six  degrees  north  of 
the  equator.  Very  low  the  land  lies  before  us ;  a  thin  dark 
green  line,  suggesting  marshiness,  miasma,  paludal  odors  ; 
and  always  the  nauseous  color  of  the  water  deepens.  Ever 
this  same  ghastly  flood  washes  the  great  penal  colony  of 
Cayenne.  There,  when  a  convict  dies,  the  body  is  borne  to 
the  sea,  and  a  great  bell  is  tolled.  And  then  is  the  viscous, 
glaceous  sea  surface  furrowed  suddenly  by  fins  innumerable, 
swart,  sharp,  triangular — the  legions  of  the  sharks  rushing 
to  the  hideous  funeral.  They  well  know  the  Bell ! 
Kamtckatka,  the  Land  of  Forests— Nature 

The  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  fir,  larch,  cedar, 
birch,  etc.,  and  in  these  are  found  numerous  wild  animals, 
such  as  the  fur  sable,  the  otter,  foxes  of  all  colors,  and  the 
bear,  which  latter,  on  account  of  the  great  supply  of  food, 
attacks  neither  man  nor  the  domestic  animals.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  note  that  the  squirrel,  which  is  universal  in  Siberia, 
is  not  found  here  at  all.   Swans,  wild  ducks,  etc,  are 


found  in  great  quantities  in  the  lakes  and  marshes  in  the 
interior,  and  their  eggs,  as  well  as  the  birds  themselves,  are 
taken  in  great  numbers  by  the  people  Fish,  which  throng 
the  rivers  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  summer,  form  the 
principal  food  of  the  natives.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
salmon  (Salmo  salar),  and  are  dried  and  stored  up  for  the 
winter,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  salt  the 
fish  frequently  become  rotten,  and  the  people  suffer  great 
privation.  The  rigor  of  winter  is  much  softened  by  warm 
ocean  currents,  which  create  those  thick,  continuous  fogs 
that  render  the  coast  so  dangerous  to  navigation.  The 
total  population  of  both  sexes  is  put  down  at  only  6,500 
souls,  but,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  agriculture,  and 
to  the  primitive  methods  adopted  for  preserving  food  for 
winter,  these  are  frequently  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 
For  all  except  bare  food  they  have  to  look  abroad— clothes, 
utensils,  tea,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  all  these  they  purchase  by 
means  of  their  fur  sable,  which  is  unequaled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  About  5,000  of  these  skins  are  sold 
each  year  at  fifteen  to  twenty  rubles  each.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  cattle  were  introduced  from 
Irkoutsk,  and,  owing  to  the  excellent  grass  -and  water, 
would  have  thriven  well,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  in- 
dustry or  energy  on  the  part  of  the  natives  it  was  found 
impossible  to  lay  in  sufficient  stores  of  fodder  for  winter^ 
The  question  whether  agriculture  is  possible  in  the  penin- 
sula has  never  yet  been  answered.  Markets  exist  in  the 
pons  of  eastern  Siberia,  which  are  at  present  supplied  with 
such  articles  as  salt  meat,  butter,  cloth,  and  hides  from 
San  Francisco.  The  main  obstacle  to  agriculture  is  the 
excessively  damp  and  constantly  foggy  climate.  The  sun 
seldom  shines,  and  does  not,  therefore,  give  enough  warmth 
for  the  growth  of  rye.  and  wheat.  The  trade  is  almost 
wholly  with  California,  and  as  there  is  little  or  no  money 
there  it  is  carried  on  by  a  system  of  exchange,  the  natives 
offering  their  sable  skins  for  such  goods  as  they  require. 
A  Louisiana  Farm — Xew  Orleans  Picayune 
I  went  the  other  day  to  one  of  these  sweet  and  simple 
country  homes,  and  was  received  with  the  somewhat  sol- 
emn, dignified  and  counly  hospitality  that  characterizes 
the  native  French  farmer  when  his  castle  is  invaded.  Soon 
after  entering  we  were  handed  a  cup  of  black  coffee.  The 
pot  is  always  on  the  hearth.  There  are  many  such  homes 
in  the  State.  They  are  a  part  of  Louisiana  as  it  is.  In 
the  fields  around  the  houses  were  small  crops  of  cotton, 
cane,  rice,  corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  a  row  of  tobacco,  and 
flanking  the  field  was  a  strip  of  swamp,  furnishing  the  fam- 
ily with  fuel  and  lumber.  The  rice  the  farmer  threshes  and 
cleans  himself,  the  corn  is  pounded  for  meal  in  a  wooden 
mortar,  the  sweet  potatoes  are  stored  in  a  bin  for  the 
winter,  the  cotton  is  picked  and  ginned  by  the  wife,  seed- 
ing it  with  her  fingers.  It  is  she  who  spins  it  and  weaves 
it  into  cloth,  which  she  dyes  with  peach  leaves  and  indigo, 
and  of  this  she  makes  clothing  for  her  family,  blankets  for 
her  beds,  curtains  for  her  windows,  and  a  covering  for  her 
floor.  The  patch  of  cane  gives  the  family  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses. From  his  stock  of  horses  the  farmer  cuts  hair  from 
their  manes  and  tails  and  weaves  it  into  ropes,  horse-collars 
and  harnesses.  His  beds  he  makes  of  moss  gathered  in  the 
swamp ;  and  his  wife  milks  her  cows  and  makes  an  occa- 
sional pot  of  butter  by  shaking  the  cream  in  a  bottle  or 
gourd.  The  man  cures  his  own  tobacco,  and  if  you  visit 
his  little  home  made  of  cypress  logs  and  a  mud  plaster 
mixed  with  moss  and  kneaded  by  the  feet  of  himself  and 
his  neighbors,  he  will  offer  you  all  these  home-made  hos- 
pitalities. Yet  this  is  the  man  who  is  said  to  be  unprogrcss- 
ive.  But  while  his  crops  prosper,  his  fruit  and  nut  trees 
yield,  his  cattle  remain  fat,  and  his  young  family  healthy, 
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who  can  wonder  that  he  is  content  ?  The  only  good  his 
family  lack  is  education  and  books.  As  for  pictures,  they 
are  in  the  sky  that  smiles  above  them,  repeated  in  the  lake. 
Wonder t  of  the  Dead  Sea —  The  Missionary  Herald 
One  of  the  most  interesting  lakes  or  inland  seas  in  the 
world  is  the  Dead  Sea,  which  has  no  visible  outlet.  It  is 
not  mere  fancy  that  has  clothed  the  Dead  Sea  in  gloom. 
The  desolate  shores,  with  scarcely  a  green  thing  in  sight, 
and  scattered  over  with  black  stones  and  ragged  drift- 
wood, form  a  fitting  frame  for  the  dark,  sluggish  waters, 
covered  with  a  perpetual  mist,  and  breaking  in  slow, 
heavy,  sepulchral-toned  waves  upon  the  beach.  It  seems 
as  if  the  smoke  of  the  wicked  cities  was  yet  ascending  up 
to  heaven,  and  as  if  the  moan  of  their  fearful  sorrow 
would  never  leave  that  God-smitten  valley.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  to  see  those  waves,  not  dancing  aloifg  and  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  as  other  waves  do,  but  moving  with  measured 
melancholy,  and  sending  to  the  ear,  as  they  break  languidly 
upon  the  rock,  only  doleful  sounds.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
to  the  great  heaviness  of  the  water,  a  fact  well 
i  and  which  we  amply  verified  in  the  usual  way,  for, 
on  attempting  to  swim,  we  went  floating  about  like  empty 
casks.  This  experiment  was  more  satisfactory  in  its 
progress  than  in  its  results,  which  were  a  very  unctuous 
skin  and  a  most  pestiferous  stinging  of  every  nerve,  as  if 
we  had  been  beaten  with  nettles.  Nor  was  the  water  we 
took  into  our  mouth  a  whit  less  vile  than  the  most  nause- 
ous drugs  of  the  apothecary.    That  fish  cannot  live  in  this 


strong  solution  of  bitumen  and  salt  is  too  obvious  to  need 
proof;  but  to  say  that  birds  cannot  fly  over  it  and  live  is 
one  of  the  exaggerations  of  travelers,  who  perhaps  were 
not,  like  ourselves,  so  fortunate  as  to  see  a  flock  of  ducks 
reposing  on  the  water  in  apparently  good  health.  And 
yet  this  was  all  the  life  we  did  see.  The  whole  valley 
was  one  seething  cauldron,  under  more  than  a  tropical 
sun.  God-forsaken  and  man -forsaken,  no  green  thing 
grows  within  it,  and  it  remains  to  this  day  as  striking  a 
monument  of  God's  fearful  judgments  as  when  the  fire 
from  heaven  devoured  the  once  mighty  cities  of  the  plain. 
Sunday  in  the  Seven  Dials — London  Eeho 
If  one  wants  to  realize  the  real  sharpness  of  contrasts  in 
London,  where  horrible  slums  are  side  by  side  with  wealthy 
squares,  and  where  the  beggar  and  the  millionaire  tread 
the  same  pavements,  one  cannot  see  it  better  than  by 
walking  a  very  few  steps  from  the  well  dressed,  middle 
class  decorum  assembled  in  St.  George's  church,  Blooms- 
bury,  or  the  fine  drawn  intellectualisms  of  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  at  Bedford  chapel,  into  Seven  Dials,  on  any  Sun- 
day morning.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
pass  along  Neal  street  or  Little  Earl  street,  so  crowded  is 
the  whole  roadway  with  costermongers  and  Cheap  Jack's 
barrows.  Every  one  of  the  little  poverty-stricken,  grimy 
sho|>s  is  open,  and  the  whole  scene  is  more  busy  than  it  is 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  The  sight  is  one  to  freeze 
the  heart  of  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  but,  more  than  that,  it  is 
a  truly  dreadful  picture  of  the  real  condition  of  life  in 
west  central  London.  I  stood  for  some  time  in  the  door- 
way of  one  of  the  sickeningly  odoriferous  butcher  shops, 
where  loathsome  scraps  and  trimmings  of  bone,  fat,  and 
skin  were  sold  at  twopence  a  pound.  A  tall,  gaunt  woman 
came  and  looked  them  over ;  but  the  butcher  said,  "  No 
picking;  yer 'takes  as  they  comes'  with  them,  missus!" 
"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  then  yer  might  let  me  have  two 
pounds  for  threepence  half-penny."  "Can't,"  was  the 
vendor's  prompt  and  laconic  reply,  and  the  woman  turned 
away  ;  but  she  stood  by  the  banow  of  a  potato  dealer  till 
his  back  was  turned,  and  furtively  appropriated  first  one, 
and  then  another  of  his  tubers.    Not  only  were  the  evi- 


dences of  poverty  something  appalling  in  this  Sunday  fair, 
but  the  looks  of  utter  degradation  of  soul  and  body  in  the 
majority  were  truly  lamentable.  Angry  words,  and  an 
occasional  blow  even,  occurred ;  but  that  terrible  apathy 
and  sullen  indifference  to  all  but  the  immediate  object  in 
view  spoke  volumes  on  the  lives  they  lived.  Young  men 
in  dirt  and  rags ;  girls  who  had  lost  the  feminine  pride  of 
vanity  which  leads  them  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  their 
personal  appearance  ;  strong  middle-aged  men  whose  love 
of  drink  was  apparent ;  mothers  with  babies  in  their  arms, 
but  who  looked  old  and  careworn  enough  to  be  grand- 
mothers, these  prevailed  in  the  crowd  And  the  noise  and 
the  bustle,  the  tumult  and  bargaining,  lasts  till  about  half- 
past  one,  when  things  resume  a  more  weekday-like  tran- 
quillity. But  one  passes  out  into  Shaftesbury  avenue  and 
sees  the  conventional  and  well-to-do  going  home  to  Sun- 
day dinners,  and  one  realizes  that  in  London  of  all  places, 
"One  half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives." 
Arabian  Babies — Memoirs  of  an  Arabian  Princess 

Life  has  exceptional  difficulties  for  the  babies  of  Eastern 
nations,  especially  for  those  who  are  of  sufficiently  high 
rank  to  be  brought  up  according  to  all  the  ancient  customs 
of  their  race.  A  royal  baby's  first  toilet,  in  Arabia,  consists 
in  winding  a  bandage  about  its  body,  after  it  has  been  bathed 
and  perfumed.  The  little  creature  is  then  placed  on  its 
back,  its  arms  and  feet  arc  straightened,  and  the  entire 
body  is  swathed  to  the  shoulders.  In  this  position  it  remains 
motionless  for  forty  days,  but  the  bandages  arc  removed 
twice  a  day  that  the  child  may  have  a  bath.  The  Arabs 
believe  that  this  process  will  make  the  body  straight  for 
life.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  fortunate  that 
babyhood  is  not  a  period  which  can  be  remembered  in  after 
years,  for  nobody  would  choose  to  suffer  such  days  of 
misery  again,  even  in  recollection.  If  the  child  be  a  girl, 
on  the  seventh  day  after  her  birth,  holes  usually  six  in  num- 
ber, are  pricked  in  her  ears,  and  when  she  is  two  months 
old,  heavy  gold  rings  are  attached  to  them,  to  be  worn 
throughout  her  lifetime,  except  during  periods  of  mourn- 
ing for  relatives.  On  the  fortieth  day  the  baby's  head  is 
shaved, — a  ceremony  which  could  scarcely  be  performed 
in  our  own  country,  where  thick  hair  is  usually  of  a  later 
growth.  This  operation  is  considered  a  very  important  one, 
and  thirty  or  forty  persons  are  witnesses  of  it,  for  the 
performance  of  certain  rites.  The  disposal  of  the  first  hair 
is  regarded  as  a  very  weighty  matter  ;  it  must  not  be  burned 
nor  carelessly  thrown  away,  but  buried,  thrown  into  the 
sea,  or  hidden  in  some  crevice  of  a  wall.  This  fortieth 
day  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  child's  life.  Heretofore 
it  has  only  been  seen  by  its  parents,  the  slaves  on  duty 
and  a  few  intimate  friends  of  the  family;  now,  however,  it 
may  be  seen  by  anybody,  and  is  regarded  as  fairly  launched 
on  the  tide  of  existence.  Several  charms  are  attached  to  its 
body,  for  protection  against  the  "evil  eye,"  boys  wearing 
them  to  a  certain  age,  and  girls  still  longer.  The  favorite 
charm  consists  of  a  gold  or  silver  locket,  wom  on  a  chain. 
Floating  Homes  in  China— Philadelphia  Times 

At  Canton,  China,  some  250,000  people  live  continuously 
upon  boats,  and  many  never  step  foot  on  shore  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  The  young  children  have  a  habit 
of  continually  falling  overboard,  and  thus  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  effecting  a  rescue,  while  in  many  in- 
stances this  is  impossible,  and  a  child  is  drowned.  China 
is  an  over-populated  country  and  the  Chinese  have  profited 
by  this  drowning  proclivity  in  reducing  the  surplus  popula- 
tion. They  attach  floats  to  the  male  children  so  that  they 
can  be  fished  out  when  they  tumble  into  the  river.  The 
females  are  without  such  protection,  and  are  usually  left 
to  drown — such  accidents  being  providential. 
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The  person  who  thinks  he  can  live  on  any  less  good, 
substantial  food  when  he  has  his  chair  adjusted  for  him  at 
each  meal  by  a  polite  waiter  than  when  he  doesn't,  also 
makes  a  mistake.  We  boarded  at  a  hotel  last  week  where 
the  waiter  would  slide  the  whole  length  of  a  long  dining- 
room  to  adjust  my  chair  for  mc,  but  it  didn't  ease  the 
pangs  of  hunger  I  felt  while  waiting  an  hour  or  so  for  him 
to  return  with  my  order.  I  can  adjust  my  own  chair  quite 
satisfactorily  to  myself  when  I  sit  down  to  a  table.  It  may 
not  suit  a  head  waiter  who  never  takes  off  his  swallow-tail 
coat  even  when  he  is  goes  to  bed,  but  I  am  quite  well  con- 
tented. A  man  like  a  head  waiter,  of  course,  on  whom 
nature  bestowed  the  dignity  of  the  full  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  may  detect  flaws  in  the  way  I  adjust 
my  chair,  but  my  way  suits  me.  If  a  hotel  waiter  will  put 
the  time  he  spends  in  adjusting  my  chair  and  polishing  an 
already  spotless  plate  with  a  napkin  into  promoting  the 
rapid  transit  of  the  bread  and  the  mashed  potatoes  to  my 
neighborhood,  I  will  be  better  pleased.  The  last  waiter  I 
encountered  said  he  was  a  student  in  a  leading  New  England 
college  when  in  private  life.  1  asked  him  if  he  was  taking 
Greek,  and  he  said  he  was,  and  went  on  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Creek  language.  I  was 
interested,  of  course,  and  asked  several  questions  about 
them.  He  made  the  subject  quite  clear,  and  when  he 
paused,  I  asked  him  why  we  didn't  have  nouns  and  verbs  in 
the  English  language.  He  gave  mc  a  long  piercing  look, 
and  I  saw  a  shadow  as  of  pain  pass  over  his  young  face. 
He  found  his  voice  subsequently,  and  spoke  to  me  quite 
earnestly  for  some  little  length  of  time  on  the  subject  of 
English  nouns  and  verbs.  I  found  that  we  did  have  them 
in  our  language  already.  He  said  I  was  using  them  right 
along,  and  mentioned  prepositions  and  adjectives  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  things  whose  names  have  escaped  me. 
I  said  that  if  nouns  and  verbs  were  already  at  large  in  the 
language,  that  that  knocked  my  first  intention  of  introducing 
them  into  our  speech  and  making  a  big  thing  out  of  it.  He 
gave  me  another  pained  look  and  said  it  did.  I  heard 
him  telling  another  fellow  traveler  along  the  thorny  path 
of  knowledge  about  me.  He  got  behind  a  column  and 
held  his  hand  up  to  his  mouth,  and  said  there  was  one  of 
those  rich  fellows  over  there  who  didn't  know  anything. 
Probably  that  fellow,  he  said,  could  draw  his  check  for  a 
million  or  two  any  day,  but  his  education  had  been  neg- 
lected. He  didn't  know  the  first  thing  about  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  English  grammar.  And  worse  than  that,  he 
had  asked  foolish  questions  about  Greek.  It  was  surprising 
how  a  man  with  my  defective  education  could  go  on  and 
pile  up  money.  If  he  was  a  millionaire  he  rather  thought 
he  would  go  to  a  night  school  awhile  if  he  didn't  do  any- 
thing else.  At  another  meal  this  young  man  happened  to 
mention  that  when  he  graduated  he  intended  to  enter  the 
profession  of  journalism.  I  pricked  up  my  ears  at  this,  for 
though  never  having  been  engaged  in  journalism  myself, 
the  nearest  I  ever  approached  to  it  being  to  work  on  a 
newspaper,  still  I  have  frequently  lent  small  sums  of  money 
to  journalists  and  am  acquainted  with  several,  so  I  felt 
interested.  He  said  that  the  press  of  the  country  needed 
elevating,  and  I  gathered  from  his  remarks  that  when  he 
graduated,  and  got  his  lever  under  it,  he  was  going  to  do 
what  he  could  for  it.  He  said  he  had  some  ideas  about 
journalism  which  he  intended  to  put  into  practice  when  he 

•  V.  H.  Carruth  in  New  York  Tribune. 
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got  at  the  head  of  a  paper.  He  would  eliminate  the 
reporters.  Eliminate  was  a  new  word  to  me,  but  I  kept 
still.  He  sat  down  a  dish  of  beef  tongue  and  said  his 
plan  was  to  build  up  a  paper  of  ideas.  Then  he  brought 
some  turkey  with  cranberry  sauce,  and  mentioned  that  his 
paper  would  be  one  of  opinions.  When  he  brought  the 
green  cover  and  squash-with-a-French-name  he  explained 
that  his  paper  was  to  be  a  Teacher.  He  would  surround 
himself  with  a  staff  of  Editors.  Pure  news  matter  would 
not  be  published,  but  the  news  would  be  given,  and  intel- 
ligently discussed  in  the  same  article.  He  said  he  had 
a  little  piece  which  he  had  written  up  to  illustrate  his  idea, 
and  offered  to  let  me  see  it.  So  when  he  brought  the 
cake  and  ice  cream,  he  fetched  along  his  article.  It  was 
not  perfect,  he  said,  as  he  put  two  lumps  in  my  coffee  and 
hesitated  on  the  third,  but  I  would  catch  his  idea. 

"  Uncle  A  brier  Barlow,  of  Crooked  Creek  Township,  yesterday  laid 
on  our  table  an  egg  measuring  &ix  inches  in  diameter.  Uncle  Abner 
assures  u*  thai  Ihe  hen  which  produced  it  was  of  the  common  light 
■  Oak  variety  and  of  ordinary  size.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
i  well  for  Ihe  coming  generations  of  our  hens  when  those  which 
are  now  in  our  midst  penis*  in  producing  such  enormous  egg*.  We 
must  denounce  the  habit  our  agriculturists  are  falling  into  of  encour- 
aging such  feats  in  laying  to  Ihe  manifest  injury  of  the  general 
health  of  the  ben.  Kens  should  be  induced  to  take  more  exercise 
and  lay  fewer  eggs.  The  naturally  sedentary  life  of  the  ben  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Her  life  is  especially  confining  while 
sitting  on  a  door  knob  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  making  her  well- 
known  effort  to  batch  out  thirteen  chickens.  After  a  hen  has  re- 
mained seated  seven  or  eight  weeks,  a  lively  scamper  in  the  park  or 
around  the  bam  will  do  her  good.  We  must  take  into  consideration 
the  future  of  our  race  of  hens  and  other  fowls.  It  is  related  that  the 
cackling  of  geese  once  saved  Rome.  (See  Cilderfluke's  History,  voL 
XIV..  chapter  47.)  Would  these  geese  have  been  likely  10  have  done 
this  if  they  bad  been  given  to  going  out  across  the  Rubicon,  stealing 
their  nests  in  the  long  grass  and  laying  tgjpi  as  big  as  nail  kegs? 

"We  are  also  sorry  to  see  in  yesterday's  Daily  Howl,  the  news 
that  serious  charges  are  being  made  against  Mr.  Paddleford,  the  Mug- 
wump candidate  for  Governor.  As  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Mug- 
wump party,  we  shall  to-morrow  or  next  day,  or  at  the  very  latest  tbe 
day  after,  fully  answer  these  charges  against  our  party's  candidate. 
We  learn  that  election  is  being  held  to-day.  and  that  there  are  large 
crowds  of  loud-talking  and  uncultivated  people  at  the  poll*. 

"  Our  attention  bas  been  called  to  day  before  yesterday's  Morn- 
ing Cormorant,  in  which  is  an  account  of  a  prise  fight  which  hap- 
pened recently  between  two  men  whose  names  we  do  not  at  the  moment 
recall.  Prise-fighting  probably  first  originated  from  the  Romans. 
(See  Flimflam's  Shorter  History,  vol.  XLII.)  The  Greeks  were  a 
lovers  of  all  kinds  of  manly  sports,  but  it  is  doubted  if 
indulged  in  pritc-nghrJog  as  it  is  carried  00  at  the  present  day, , 
some  writers  favor  this  view.  (Consult  Flunkerflopper's  Abridged 
History,  vol.  LXVI.)  The  claim  has  also  been  put  forward  that 
fighting  for  money  was  indulged  in  by  ihe  Egyptians  about  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  building  of  Ihe  first  pyramid,  though  there 
seems  to  be  but  slender  proof  of  this.  (Sec  Slimslam's  Outlines  of 
History,  condensed  for  the  use  of  schools  by  Flipflap,  vol.  LXXXV.) 
Our  own  view  of  the  matter  is  that  prehistoric  man  frequently  en- 
tered the  ring  and  fought  for  a  prize.  Obviously  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  detailed  and  accurate  informa- 
tion, but  we  have  given  a  member  of  our  staff  an  assignment  00  it,  and 
within  a  few  days  shall  devote  the  first  and  second  pages  to  a  short 
article  on  ihe  subject.    Other  interesting  news  to-morrow. 

When  I  had  finished  reading  this,  my  friend  roosted  thr 
dishes  along  his  left  arm  and  started  for  the  kitchen. 

"  If  you  had  turned  your  steps  in  the  right  direction,  my 
friend."  he  said  solemnly  to  the  convict,  "you  would  not 
be  in  this  place  to-day."  "Ah,  no,  sir,"  responded  the 
convict  with  sad  retrospection  :  "  if  1  had  turned  my  steps 
in  the  right  direction  I  would  be  in  Canada." 
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STRONGER  THAN  DEATH— A  MIRACLE  OF  MODERN  DAYS* 


Hubert  and  Hubcrtine,  kneeling  side  by  side  in  their 
need  of  ardent  faith,  bowed  under  the  show  of  benediction. 

The  bishop  was  blessing  also  the  room,  the  furniture, 
the  white  walls,  all  this  naked  whiteness,  when,  passing 
near  the  door,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  son, 
cast  down  on  the  threshold,  sobbing  behind  his  burning 
and  trembling  hands. 

With  a  slow  gesture  he  raised  the  sprinkler  three  times, 
and  purified  him  with  a  soft  rain. 

The  holy  water  thus  scattered  around  was  to  drive  away 
the  evil  spirits,  flying  by  billions,  invisible. 

At  this  moment  a  pale  ray  of  winter  sun  stole  to  the 
bed  ;  and  a  flight  of  atoms,  nimble  specks  of  dust,  seemed 
to  live  in  it,  innumerable,  coming  down  from  the  angle  of 
the  window  as  though  to  bathe  in  their  warm  legion  the 
cold  hands  of  the  dying. 

Coming  back  of  the  table  Monseigneur  said  the  orison  : 

"Exaudi  nos  " 

He  did  not  hasten,  although  death  was  there  among  the 
curtains  of  old  chintz  ;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  without  haste, 
it  would  wait.  And,  although  in  the  swooning  of  her 
body,  the  child  could  not  hear  him,  he  spoke  to  her,  asking: 

"  Have  you  nothing  on  your  conscience  that  is  paining 
you?    Confess,  unburden  yourself,  my  daughter." 

Stretched  out,  she  kept  silent.  After  he  had  vainly  given 
her  time  to  answer,  he  commenced  the  exhortation  with 
the  same  full  voice,  without  appearing  to  notice  that  not 
one  of  his  words  reached  her. 

"  Commune  with  yourself,  ask,  from  the  bottom  of  your 
soul,  the  pardon  of  God.  The  sacrament  will  purify  you, 
and  give  you  new  strength.  Your  eyes  will  become  clear, 
your  ears  chaste,  your  nostrils  fresh,  your  mouth  holy,  your 
hands  innocent  " 

He  said  to  the  end  what  was  to  be  said,  his  eyes  upon 
her,  and  she  scarcely  breathed,  not  a  lash  of  her  closed 
eye-lid  quivered.    Then  he  commanded  : 

"Recite  the  symbol." 

Having  waited  again,  he  recited  it  himself. 

"  Credo  in  unum  Deum." 

"  Amen,"  responded  the  Abbe  Cornille.  One  could  still 
hear,  on  the  landing,  Fclicicn,  weeping  in  heavy  sobs,  in 
the  enervation  of  hope.  And  Hubert  and  Hubertinc  still 
prayed,  with  the  same  uplifted  and  awed  gesture,  as  though 
they  had  felt  the  unknown  powers  to  be  coming  down. 
There  was  a  pause,  a  faltering  of  prayer.  And  now  the 
litanies  of  the  ritual  rolled  on,  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
the  flight  of  the  Kyrie  eleison,  calling  upon  all  Heaven  to 
succor  unfortunate  humanity. 

Then  suddenly  the  voices  fell,  there  was  a  profound 
silence.  Monseigneur  was  washing  his  fingers  under  the 
few  drops  of  water  which  the  abbe  poured  out  from  the 
ewer.  And,  at  last,  he  again  took  up  the  vessel  of  holy 
oils,  raised  its  lid,  and  placed  himself  before  the  bed.  It 
was  the  solemn  approach  of  the  sacrament,  of  this  last 
sacrament,  the  efficacy  of  which  effaces  all  sins  mortal  or 
venial,  unpardoned,  which  remain  in  the  soul  after  the 
reception  of  other  sacraments  ;  ancient  remains  of  forgot- 
ten sins,  sins  committed  unwillingly,  sins  of  languor,  the 
sin  of  allowing  one's  self  not  to  become  firmly  re-established 
in  the  grace  of  God. 

But  whence  were  these  sins  to  arise  ?  Did  they  come, 
then,  from  the  outside,  in  that  ray  of  sunlight,  with  its 

*  From  Vermont's  tranilatioo  of  ZoU'$  Lt  Xfm  (The  Dream).  See 
editorial  notice  on  p*ge  389, 


dancing  motes,  which  seemed  to  bring  the  germs  of  life  up 
to  that  great  royal  bed,  white  with  the  death  of  a  virgin  ? 

Monseigneur  had  collected  himself,  his  looks  once  more 
bent  on  Angelica,  making  sure  that  the  little  breath  had 
not  ceased.  He  still  forbade  himself  all  human  emotion 
at  seeing  her  so  emaciated,  of  the  beauty  of  an  angel, 
already  spiritualized.  His  thumb  did  not  tremble  when  he 
dipped  it  in  the  holy  oils,  and  commenced  the  unction  of 
the  five  parts  of  the  body  where  the  senses  reside — the  five 
windows  through  which  evil  enters  the  soul. 

First  on  the  eyes,  on  the  closed  lips,  the  right,  then  the 
left,  the  thumb  lightly  traced  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"Per  islam  tamtam  unctionem,  tt  suam  frits simam  miseri- 
eordiam,  indulgeai  tibi  Dominus  quidquid  per  tt'sum  deli- 
quisti." 

And  the  sins  of  sight  were  absolved,  the  lascivious  looks, 
the  impure  curiosities,  the  vanity  of  spectacles,  harmful 
reading,  tears  wept  over  culpable  griefs  !  And  she  knew 
no  other  book  than  The  Legend,  no  other  horizon  than  the 
apsis  of  the  cathedral,  which  shut  out  to  her  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  she  had  wept  only  in  the  struggle  of  obedi- 
ence against  passion. 

The  Abbe  Cornille  took  one  of  the  tufts  of  cotton,  wiped 
her  two  eyelids,  and  inclosed  it  in  one  of  the  white  bags. 

Then  Monseigneur  anointed  the  cars  on  the  lobes,  trans- 
parent as  mother  of  pearl,  the  right,  the  left,  scarcely 
moistening  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  Per  is/am  sane/am  unctionem,  et  suam  piissimam  miseri- 
eordiam,  indulgeat  tibi  Dominus  quidquid  per  auditum  deii- 
quisti." 

And  all  the  abomination  of  hearing  was  redeemed,  all 
the  speeches,  all  the  music  that  corrupts,  and  the  back- 
bitings,  the  calumnies,  the  blasphemies,  the  licentious  talk 
listened  to  with  relish,  the  lies  of  love  striving  to  overcome 
duty,  the  profane  songs  exalting  the  flesh,  the  violins  of  the 
orchestras  weeping  with  voluptuousness  under  the  lofty 
candelabras.  And  that  cloistered  maiden,  in  her  utter 
isolation  from  the  world,  had  never  even  heard  the  loose 
gossip  of  neighbors,  the  cursing  of  a  driver  whipping  hi* 
horses ;  and  she  had  in  her  ears  no  other  music  than  that 
of  holy  hymns,  the  pealing  of  organs,  the  faltering  of 
prayers,  with  which  the  cool  little  house  vibrated  through 
and  through,  under  the  protective  wing  of  the  old  church. 

The  abbe,  having  wiped  the  ears  with  a  tuft  of  cotton- 
wool, placed  it  in  another  of  the  white  paper  bags. 

Next,  Monseigneur  reached  the  nostrils,  the  right,  the 
left,  fragile  as  two  rose-petals,  which  his  thumb  purified 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  Per  is/am  sanetam  unctionem,  et  suam  piissimam  miseri- 
eordiam,  indulgeat  tibi  Dominus  quidquid  per  odoratum  deli- 
quisti." 

And  the  sense  of  smell  returned  to  its  pristine  innocence, 
washed  of  all  stain,  not  only  of  the  carnal  shame  of  per- 
fumes, of  the  seduction  of  flowers  whose  breaths  are  too 
sweet,  of  these  scattered  fragrances  of  the  air  which  lull 
the  soul,  but  also  of  the  faults  of  the  inner  sense,  the  evil 
examples  given  to  others,  the  contagious  pest  of  scandal. 
And,  upright,  pure,  she  had  at  last  become  a  lily  among 
lilies,  a  tall  lily  whose  perfume  fortified  the  weak,  checked 
the  strong.  And,  indeed,  she  had  always  been  so  beauti- 
fully delicate  that  she  never  could  tolerate  the  smell  of  the 
ardent  pinks,  of  the  musky  lilacs,  of  the  feverish  hyacinths, 
being  at  case  only  amid  calm  myrtles  and  daisies. 

The  abbe  wiped  the  nostrils,  slipped  the  tuft  of  cotton- 
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wool  into  another  of  the  white  paper  bags.  Then  Mon- 
seigneur,  coming  down  to  the  mouth,  which  a  slight  breath 
scarcely  opened,  barred  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  Per  is/am  sanctam  unctionem,  et  suam  piissimam  miseri- 
eordiam,  indulgeat  Hbi  Dominus  quidquid  per  gustum  deli- 
quisti." 

And  by  divine  grace  the  mouth  was  suddenly  nothing 
but  a  chaJice  of  innocence,  for  in  these  words  had  been 
proclaimed  the  pardon  of  the  lower  satisfactions,  of  taste, 
of  greediness,  of  the  sensual  liking  for  wine  and  honey, 
especially  the  pardon  of  the  crimes  of  the  tongue,  the  uni- 
versal culprit,  the  provoker,  the  poisoner,  the  quarreler,  the 
author  of  the  wars,  of  the  errors,  of  the  false  speeches,  by 
which  Heaven  itself  is  darkened.  But  greediness  had 
never  been  her  vice  ;  she  had  come,  like  Elizabeth,  to 
nourish  herself  without  distinguishing  the  taste  of  food. 
And,  if  she  had  lived  in  a  state  of  self-deception,  it  was 
her  dream  that  had  led  her  into  it,  the  hope  of  the  beyond, 
the  consolation  of  the  invisible,  all  that  enchanted  world 
that  her  ignorance  created  and  that  made  of  her  a  saint 

The  abb*,  having  wiped  the  mouth,  folded  the  tuft  of 
cotton-wool  in  the  fourth  bag  of  white  paper. 

Then  Monseigneur,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  anoint- 
ing the  palms  of  the  two  little  ivory  hands  open  upon  the 
sheet,  washed  away  their  sins  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  Per  islam  sanctam  unctionem,  et  suam  piissimam  miseri- 
cordiam,  indulgeat  tibi  Dominus  quidquid  per  factum  deli- 
quisti." 

And  the  whole  body  was  now  white,  washed  of  its  last 
stains,  those  of  touch,  the  most  contaminating  sense,  the 
instigator  of  rapines,  of  batteries,  of  murders,  not  counting 
the  sins  of  the  other  omitted  parts,  the  breast,  the  loins, 
and  the  feet,  which  this  unction  also  redeemed,  with  all 
that  bums  and  roars  in  the  flesh,  our  tempers,  our  desires, 
our  unruly  passions,  the  charnel-houses  in  which  we  sink, 
the  forbidden  delights  for  which  our  members  cry. 

And,  since  she  had  been  there,  dying  in  her  victory,  she 
had  overcome  her  violence,  her  pride  and  her  passion  as 
though  she  had  brought  into  this  world  her  share  of  the 
original  sin  but  for  the  glory  of  overcoming  it.  And  she 
did  not  even  know  that  she  had  had  desires,  that  her  flesh 
had  wept  for  love,  that  the  great  chill  of  her  nights  might 
have  been  culpable,  so  encompassed  was  she  in  ignorance, 
her  soul  white,  pure,  holy,  heavenly  white. 

The  abbe"  wiped  her  hands,  hid  the  tuft  of  cotton-wool 
in  the  last  liny  bag  of  white  paper,  and  burned  the  five 
closed  receptacles  in  the  fire  of  the  earthenware  stove. 

The  ceremony  was  over.  Monseigneur  was  washing  his 
fingers  before  saying  the  final  orison.  He  had  only  to  ex- 
hort once  more  the  dying,  whilst  placing  in  her  hand  the 
symbolic  taper,  to  drive  away  the  demons,  and  to  proclaim 
how  she  had  recovered  her  baptismal  innocence..  But  she 
remained  still  rigid,  her  eyes  shut,  her  mouth  closed,  as 
dead.  The  holy  oils  had  purified  her  body,  the  signs  of 
the  cross  had  left  their  marks  on  the  five  windows  of  the 
soul,  without  causing  the  wave  of  life  to  rise  to  her  cheeks. 
Implored,  hoped  for,  the  prodigy  had  not  come. 

Hubert  and  Hubertine,  still  kneeling  side  by  side,  no 
longer  prayed,  looking  on  with  fixed  eyes,  so  eagerly  that 
one  would  have  said  they  had  both  been  |>osed  there  for- 
ever, like  the  memorial  figures  which  await  the  resurrection 
in  the  comer  of  some  ancient  stained  window.  Felicien 
had  dragged  himself  on  his  knees  to  the  very  door,  having 
ceased  sobbing,  his  bead  erect ;  come,  he  also,  to  see, 
maddened  at  the  deafness  of  God. 

A  last  time  Monseigeur  approached  the  bed,  followed 
by  the  Abbe  Cornille,  who  held,  ready  lighted,  the  taper 
that  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sick  one.  And 


the  bishop,  intent  on  proceeding  to  the  end  of  the  rite,  so 
as  to  give  God  time  to  act,  pronounced  the  formula  : 

"  Aceipe  /ampadem  ardentem,  custodi  unctionem  tuam, 
ut  cum  Dominus  ad  judicandum  venerit,  possis  occurrert 
et  cum  omnibus  Sanctis,  et  vivas  in  sacula  satculorum." 

"  Amen,"  responded  the  abb£. 

But,  when  they  attempted  to  open  Angelica's  hand  to 
clasp  it  around  the  taper,  the  inert  hand  escaped  them, 
falling  back  upon  her  bosom. 

Then  Monseigner  was  seized  with  a  great  trembling  It 
was  the  emotion,  long  combated,  which  overflowed  within 
him,  bearing  away  the  last  sacerdotal  rigidity.  He  had 
loved  her,  this  child,  from  the  day  she  had  knelt  sobbing 
at  his  knees,  pure,  fragrant  with  the  sweetness  of  youth. 
At  this  hour  she  was  piteous,  with  this  paleness  of  the 
tomb,  of  so  sad  a  beauty  that  he  could  not  turn  his  eyes 
to  the  bed,  without  his  heart  being  secretly  flooded  with 
grief.  At  last  he  ceased  to  contain  himself,  tears  welled 
between  his  lids,  ran  down  his  cheeks.  She  should  not  die 
thus,  she  had  conquered  him  by  her  charm  in  death. 

And  Monseigneur,  remembering  the  miracles  of  his  race, 
this  power  of  healing  that  Heaven  had  given  his  people, 
thought  that  doubtless  God  was  awaiting  his  fatherly  con- 
sent. He  invoked  Saint  Agnes,  before  whom  all  his  house 
had  made  their  devotions,  and  like  Jean  V.  d"Hautecceur 
praying  at  the  bedside  of  the  plague-stricken  and  kissing 
them,  he  prayed,  and,  stooping,  kissed  Angelica. 

"  If  God  will,  I  wilL" 

At  once  Angelica  raised  her  lips.  She  looked  at  him 
without  surprise,  awakened  from  her  long  swoon,  and  her 
lips,  warm  with  the  kiss,  smiled.  These  were  the  things 
that  were  to  be  realized  ;  perhaps  she  had  just  dreamed 
them  again,  thinking  it  very  natural  that  Monseigneur  should 
be  there,  to  betroth  her  to  Felicien,  since  the  hour  was 
come.    And  of  herself  she  sat  up,  amid  the  royal  bed. 

The  bishop,  beaming,  the  light  of  the  prodigy  shining 
in  his  eyes,  repeated  the  formula  : 

"  Accipe  /ampadem  ardentem  " 

"  Amen,"  responded  the  abbe\ 

Angelica  had  taken  the  lighted  taper,  and,  with  a  firm 
hand,  held  it  erect.  Her  life  had  come  back,  the  flame 
burned  very  clear,  driving  away  the  spirits  of  the  night. 

A  great  cry  pierced  the  room,  Felicien  had  arisen,  as 
though  uplifted  by  the  wind  of  miracle  ;  while  the  Huberts, 
by  the  same  gust,  remained  kneeling,  with  staring  eyes,  be- 
wildered faces,  in  the  presence  of  what  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed. The  bed  appeared  to  them  wrapped  in  shining 
light,  a  radiant  rose  in  the  sun-beams,  white  and  feathery- 
like.  And  the  white  walls,  all  the  white  room,  still  glisten- 
ing like  snow.  In  the  midst,  like  a  lily  refreshed  and 
uplifted  on  its  stem,  Angelica  seemed  to  be  the  source  of 
this  effulgent  light.  Her  hair  of  fine  gold  crowned  her 
with  an  aureole,  her  violet  eyes  shone  divinely,  a  great 
splendor  of  life  beamed  from  her  pure  countenance.  And 
Felicien,  seeing  her  saved,  dazed  by  this  grace  which  was 
vouchsafed  them,  approached,  and  knelt  at  the  bed-side. 

"  Ah  !  beloved  soul,  you  recognize  us,  you  live — I  am 
yours,  my  father  wills  it  since  God  wills  it." 

She  inclined  her  head,  she  gave  a  bright  smile. 

"Oh  !  I  knew;  I  was  waiting.  All  that  I  have  seen 
must  be." 

But  Monseigneur,  who  had  recovered  his  serene  hauteur, 
laid  once  more  to  her  lips  the  crucifix,  which  she  this  time 
kissed,  as  a  submissive  child.  Then,  with  a  great  sweep 
of  his  hand,  over  all  the  room,  over  all  the  heads,  he  gave 
the  last  blessings,  while  the  Huberts  and  the  abW  wept. 

F61icien  had  taken  the  hand  of  Angelica,  and,  in  the 
other  hand,  the  taper  of  innocence  was  now  burning  high. 
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A  Prayer — T.  W.  Parsons— Boston  Herald 
Lord  I  if  I  climb  to  my  desire 

With  all  my  strength  of  hope  or  prayer, 
To-day  beholds  me  nothing  higher 

Than  yesterday,  and  I  despair. 

Have  I  not  striven  these  three  score  years 
To  change  my  nature  ?    Have  I  failed 

Through  nights  of  terror,  days  of  tears. 
To  fight  what  foe*  my  soul  assailed  r 

Lo  !  life  hath  left  me  wholly  weak  ; 

Ev'n  the  small  heart  I  always  had 
Deserts  mine  age,  and  when  I  seek 

Strength  from  the  cross,  it  drives  me  mad 

To  feel  that  I  have  no  more  claim 
Than  Cain  for  mercy.    O  my  God  ! 

Ev'n  though  I  plead  in  Jesus'  name, 
Why  shouldst  thou  spare  thy  chastening  rod  ? 

Yet.  strike  no  more,  for  I  am  down  ; 

Grant  me  but  this,  to  pass,  and  cease  ; 
Give  to  thy  saints  their  heavenly  crown, 

I  ask  but  nothingness— or  peace  : 

That  peace  which  passeth,  as  men  say, 

The  understanding  of  mankind  : 
Tis  hard  to  understand  what  way 

Of  peace  may  be  for  men  bom  blind. 

Ballade  of  Ike  Faded  Field— R.  B.  Wilton— Critic 
Broad  bars  of  sunset-slanted  gold 

Are  laid  along  the  field,  and  here 
The  silence  sings  as  if  some  old 

Refrain,  that  once  rang  long  and  clear, 

Came  softly  stealing  to  the  ear 
Without  the  aid  of  sound.   The  rill 

Is  voiceless,  and  the  grass  is  sere— 
But  beauty's  soul  abidcth  still. 

Trance-like  the  mellow  air  doth  hold 

The  sorrow  of  the  passing  year  ; 
The  heart  of  Nature  groweth  cold. 

The  time  ol  falling  snow  is  near  ; 

On  phantom  feet,  which  none  may  hear. 
Creeps — with  the  shadow  of  the  hill — 

The  semblance  of  departing  cheer- 
But  beauty's  soul  abideth  still. 

The  dead,  gray-clustered  weeds  enfold 

The  well-known  summer  path,  and  drear 
The  dusking  hills,  like  billows  rolled 

Against  the  distant  sky,  appear. 

From  lonely  haunts,  where  Night  and  Fear 
Keep  ghostly  tryst,  when  mists  are  chill. 

The  dark  pine  lifts  a  jagged  spear — 
But  beauty's  soul  abideth  still. 

Dear  love— the  days  that  once  were  dear 
May  come  no  more  ;  Life  may  fulfill 

Her  fleeting  streams  with  many  a  tear- 
Hut  beauty's  soul  abideth  still. 

Jn  the  Old  Wine  ShopSan  Francisco  Xrws  Letter 
In  the  rear  of  a  musty  wine  shop, 

Where  the  cob-weUs,  like  banners,  hung. 
Was  the  daintiest,  cosiest  bower 
That  ever  a  minstrel  sung. 

And  there,  in  the  winter  evenings. 

When  the  mist  crept  over  the  town. 
We,  Julian,  the  genial  daubster, 

And  myself  have  settled  down. 


We  brought  from  the  muddy  foot-way 

The  fog  and  the  bitter  damp, 
And  steamed  like  a  marsh  in  the  sun-light. 

In  the  glow  of  ember  and  lamp. 

Oh  plump  and  fair  faced  Bretonne, 
How  ringing  that  voice  of  thine. 

To  Paul  at  his  bar  in  the  distance, 
Bidding  him  bear  the  wine 

To  the  weary  and  hungry  travelers, 
Whom,  beyond  each  transient  guest 

That  called  at  that  musty  wine  shop. 
Thou  loved,  dear  soul,  the  best. 

How  quickly  the  snowy  cover 

On  the  table  then  was  spread  ; 
How  quickly  thy  husband  carried 

His  best  from  its  cob-webbed  bed. 

And  Louise,  the  slim  and  blushing, 

Louise,  the  tender  and  bland. 
What  a  smile  was  thine,  sweet  goddess. 

When  we  pressed  thy  dimpled  hand. 

It  was  like  a  shaft  of  silver, 
When  that  white  arm  by  my  eyes 

Flashed,  tipped  with  the  gleaming  crystal. 
For  the  wine  the  travelers  priie. 

It  was  like  the  breath  of  meadows 
When  those  parted  lips  inquired 

If  Burgundy,  Brid  and  Chartreuse 
Were  all  the  guests  desired. 

It  was  like  the  ripple  of  rivers, 

That  laughter  of  thine,  Louise. 
When  Julian  begged  for  knighthood 

From  thee  on  his  bended  knees. 

But  the  old  wine  shop  has  vanished. 

Matron  and  maid  and  Paul, 
And  the  den  where  we  sang  and  feasted 

Is  now  a  porkman's  stall. 

Yet,  whenever  1  saunter  by  it. 

Despite  sausage  and  feet  of  swine, 
Comes  the  laugh  ol  the  Breton's  daughter, 

And  the  perfume  of  rare  old  wine. 

The  Wise  Men- Joaquin  Miller -Independent 
From  out  the  golden  doors  of  dawn 

The  wise  men  came,  of  wondrous  thought, 
Who  knew  the  stars.    From  far  upon 
The  fabled  East  they  bending  brought 
Their  Orient  gifts  of  gems  inwrought  and  rolled 
In  antique  shapes  of  ivory  and  gold. 

Their  sweets  of  flower-fields,  their  sweet 

Distillments  of  most  dreamful  leaves 
They  laid,  low  bending  at  His  feet. 
As  reapers  bend  above  their  sheaves. 
As  strong-armed  reapers  bending  clamorous 
To  give  their  gathered  full  sheaves  kneeling  thus. 

And  kneeling  thus  they  spake  of  when 

God  walked  his  garden's  fragrant  sod. 
Nor  yet  had  hid  his  face  from  men  ; 
Nor  yet  had  man  forgotten  God. 
They  spake  ;  but  Mary  kept  her  thought  apart 
And  silent  "  pondered  these  things  in  her  heart." 
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They  spake,  in  whispers  long ;  they  laid 

Their  shaggy  heads  together,  drew 
Some  stained  scrolls  breathless  forth,  then  made 
Such  speech  as  only  wise  men  knew ; 
Their  high,  red  camels  on  the  huge  hills  set 
Outstanding,  like  some  night-hewn  silhouette. 

A  Summer  Pastoral— Springfield  Union 
I  would  flee  from  the  city's  rule  and  law. 

From  its  fashion  and  form  cut  loose. 
And  go  where  the  strawberry  grows  on  its  straw. 

And  the  gooseberry  grows  on  its  goose. 
Where  the  catnip  tree  is  climbed  by  the  cat 
As  she  crouches  for  her  prey- 
On  the  rattan  bush  at  play. 

I  will  watch  at  ease  the  saffron  cow 

And  her  cowlet  in  their  glee, 
As  they  leap  in  joy  from  bough  to  bough 

On  the  top  of  the  cowslip  tree  ; 
Where  the  musical  partridge  drums  on  his  drum, 

And  the  woodchuck  chucks  his  wood. 
And  the  dog  devours  the  dogwood  plum, 

In  the  primitive  solitude. 

Oh !  let  me  drink  from  the  moss-grown  pump 

That  was  hewn  from  the  pumpkin  tree, 
Eat  mush  and  milk  from  a  rural  stump. 

From  form  and  fashion  free  ; 
New  gathered  mush  from  the  mushroom  vine, 

And  milk  from  the  milkweed  sweet, 
With  luscious  pineapple  from  the  pine — 

Such  food  as  the  gods  might  eat. 

And  then  to  the  whitewashed  dairy  I'll  turn,'] 

Where  the  dairymaid  hastening  hies ; 
Her  ruddy  and  golden  red  butter  to  cbum 

From  the  milk  of  her  butterflies  ; 
And  I'll  rise  at  morn  with  the  early  bird, 

To  the  fragrant  farm  yard  pass. 
When  the  farmer  turns  his  beautiful  herd 

Of  grasshoppers  out  to  grass. 

Bar baric  Indignation— Will  Vixtcker-S.  F.  Wasfi 
A  grim  barbarian  warrior  heard 

How  Christ  was  crucified  ; 
How  meek,  and  uncomplainingly. 

He  bowed  His  head  and  died. 
He  heard,  aghast,  the  dreadful  tale. 

Then  seethed  with  wrath  his  brain — 
"  Had  I  been  there  with  two-score  men. 

The  Christ  had  not  been  slain." 
As  thus  he  spoke  he  fiercely  grasped 

The  handle  of  his  brand  ; 
In  knots  his  brawny  muscles  stood. 

And  he  austere  and  grand. 
Where  were  his  brave  defenders  then  ?  * 

The  chieftain  would  have  asked. 
Had  he  but  longer  in  the  light 

Of  Christian  knowledge  basked  ; 
"  Where  then  the  zealous  champions. 

Who  thousands  since  have  slain— 
The  unbelievers  slaughtered 

By  inquisitors  in  Spain. 

And  in  •  Bloody  Mary's  '  reign  ?  " 

And  yet,  he  questioned,  earnestly. 

•*  Where  were  the  Cod-man's  friends. 
They  for  whose  immortal  souls 

He  bent  his  aims  and  ends  ? 
Stood  they  about  and  raised  no  hand 

To  stay  the  murd'rous  deed  ? 
Where  were  their  love  and  fortitude 

In  that  high  time  of  need  ; 
And  where  the  healed,  in  sight  and  limb. 

Who  sought  the  Nazarene, 


And  touched  His  garment,  full  of  faith 
That  this  would  make  them  clean  ? " 
"  They're  fighting  yet  His  holy  cause," 

A  churchman  stoutly  said — 
"  His  name  shall  be  our  Shibboleth 
Till  all  His  foes  are  dead." 
And  yet  the  grim  barbarian 

Gripped  hard  his  sword  and  cried. 
Had  I  been  there  with  two-score  men, 
Christ  Jesus  had  not  died — 
He'd  not  been  crucified." 

The  Frivolous  Girl—H.  C.  Bunner—From  Puck 
Her  silken  gown  it  rustles 

As  she  goes  down  the  stair  ; 
And  in  all  the  place  there's  ne'er  a  face 

One  half,  one  half  so  fair  ; 
But,  oh  !  I  saw  her  yesterday, 

And  no  one  knew  'twas  she. 
When  a  little  sick  child  looked  up  and  smiled, 

As  she  sat  on  my  lady's  knee. 

Her  fan  it  flirts  and  flutters. 

Her  eyes  grow  bright,  grow  dim  ; 
And  all  around  no  man  is  found 

But  thinks  she  thinks  of  him. 
But,  oh  1 10  her  the  best  or  all. 

Though  they  be  great  and  grand. 
Are  less  than  the  sick  whose  smiles  come  quick. 

At  the  touch  of  my  lady's  hand. 

Her  little  shoe  of  satin 

Peeps  underneath  her  skirt ; 
And  a  foot  so  small  ought  never  at  all 

To  move  in  mire  and  dirt. 
But,  oh  !  she  goes  among  the  poor, 

And  heavy  hearts  rejoice. 
As  they  can  tell,  who  know  her  wdl. 

To  hear  my  lady's  voice. 

Her  glove  is  soft  as  feathers 

Upon  the  nestling  dove  : 
Its  touch  so  light  I  have  no  right 

To  think,  to  dream  of  love. 
But,  oh  !  when  clad  in  simplest  garb 

She  goes  where  none  may  see, 
!  watch  and  pray  that  some  happy  day, 

My  lady  may  pity  me. 

The  Divine  Lullaby — Eugene  Field — Chicago  News 

I  hear  Thy  voice,  dear  Lord  ; 
I  hear  it  by  the  stormy  sea 

When  winter  nights  are  black  and  wild  ; 
And  when  affright  I  call  to  Thee 
It  calms  my  fears  and  whispers  me, 
"Sleep  well,  my  child." 

I  hear  thy  voice,  dear  Lord  ; 
In  singing  winds,  in  falling  snow, 

The  curfew  chime,  the  midnight  bell. 
"Sleep  well,  my  child,"  it  murmurs  low, 
••  The  guardian  angels  come  and  go, 

Oh.  child,  sleep  well  !  " 

"  I  hear  Thy  voice,  dear  Lord  ; 

Ay,  though  the  singing  winds  be  stilled. 

Though  hushed  the  tumult  of  the  deep. 
My  fainting  heart  with  anguish  chilled 
By  Thy  assuring  tone  is  thrilled— 

'•  Fear  not.  and  sleep  !  " 

Speak  on— speak  on,  dear  Lord  1 
And  when  the  last  dread  night  is  near 

With  doubts  and  fears  and  terrors  wild. 
Oh,  let  my  soul  expiring  hear 
Only  these  words  of  heavenly  cheer, 
"  Sleep  well,  my  child  !  " 
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A  Western  Pioneer  School  :  Mary  Ferguson 

I-ord  Armstrong  and  Technical  Education  :  «XIXth  Century. 

Raw  Material  of  Rhetoric  :  O.  E.  Jackson:  North  Amer.  Rev. 

The  Centenary  of  Bologna  University:  Prof.  Holland  :  •Macmillao's- 

What  is  the  Good  of  the  Kindergarten  ?  :  J.  Thomas  :  Cath.  World. 

What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach  ?:  Rev.  A  S.  Isaacs 
Fiction — Short  Stories  : 
A  Strike  :  Maud  Howe  :  Century. 

An  Idyl  of  Smkin'  Mount'in  :  H.  S.  Edwards  :  Century. 
An  Original  Edition  :  •Curnhill. 
Charity  :  H.  H.  Boyesen  :  Scribner's. 

n'  Off  Goose  Point  :  Scott  Campbell :  Outing. 
Paul  Heyse  :  Cosmopolitan. 
In  a  Border  State  :  Patty  B.  Semple  :  Atlantic. 
My  Wild  Girlhood  :  A.  E.  Orpen  :  'I-eisure  Hour. 
My  Treasure  :  'Blackwood's. 

Neptune's  Shore  :  Constance  F.  Woolson  :  Harper's. 
Paul  Ringwood  :  Harold  Dijon  :  Catholic  World. 
Poor  Harry  :  W.  E.  Norris  :  'Longman's. 
The  Sandwich  Man  :  Ella  W.  Peattic  :  American  Mag. 
The  Time  Lock  of  Our  Ancestors  :  H.  H.  Gardener  : 
The  Way  of  Safety  :  M.  A.  Curtois:  'Leisure  Hour. 
The  Wedding  Tour  :  Fannie  Aymar  Matthews 
Treasure  Trove :  A  Story  :  Belford's. 
Fusion- Serial  Stories: 
A  Dangerous  Catspaw  :  D.  C.  Murray,  H.  Murray  :  'Longman's. 
A  Life's  Morning  :  Author  of  "  Demos":  'Comhill. 
A  Mexican  Campaign  :  Part  3  :  Thos.  A.  Janvier  :  Century. 
A  Stiff-Necked  Generation  :  Chaps,  aa-a$  :  'Blackwood's. 
Annie  Kilburn:  Part  5:  Wm.  Dean  Howells:  Harper's. 
Bertie  Danby's  Training  :  5-0:  Emma  l-e&lie  :  'Sunday  at  Home 
Creasy:  Chaps.  3-4:  Bret  H  arte:  'Macmillan's. 
Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove:  ao-ai:  C.  E.  Craddock  :  Atlantic. 
First  Harvests  :  Chaps.  32-36  :  F.  J.  Sliroson  :  Scribner's. 
French  Janet  :  Chaps.  1  3  :  'Cornhill. 
From  Moor  Isles  :  Part  4  :  Jessie  Fothergill :  'Temple  Bar. 
Great  Grandmamma  Severn  :  ao-ja  :  L.  Keith  :  'Leisure  Hour. 
In  Far  Lochaber  :  Part  to  :  Wm  Black  :  Harper's. 
John  Van  Alstyoe'a  Factory  :  L.  R.  Dorsay  :  Catholic  World. 
Miss  Lou  :  Part  5  :  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  :  Cosmopolitan. 
Mrs.  Bcrcsford.  Chap.  1 :  Author  of  "  Miss  M alloy  ":  'Gentleman's. 
My  Best  Shipmate.  Chap.  3  :  George  Cupples  :  'Leisure  Hour. 
Orthodox.    Chaps.  5-6  :  Dorothea  Gerard  :  'Longman's. 
Passe  Rose.    Chaps.  5-7  :  Arthur  S.  Hardy  :  Atlantic 
Queen  of  Spades:  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Roe  :  Lippincott's. 
Ralph  Ellison's  Opportunity  :  1-8:  L.  Keith:  'Sunday  at  Home. 
Revenge  of  AnthoUn  Vereker.  Chap.5:  M.  Linskcll:  'Good  Words. 


axe  September  numbers  of  English  periodicals. 


Saved  as  By  Fire.    »3-44  :  E.  M.  Marsh  :  'Good  Words. 
Stronger  than  Fate.    Chaps.  8-9  :  M.  B.  Whiting  :  •Sunday  Mag. 
The  Lesson  of  the  Matter  :  Henry  James  :  'Universal  Rev. 
Meditation  of  Ralph  Hardelot :  42-43:  W.  Minto:  'Eng.  III.  Mag. 
The  Patagonia.    Part  a:  Henry  James  :  »Eng.  111.  Mag. 
The  Reproach  of  Annesley  :  Maxwell  Gray  :  'Murray's. 
The  Rogue  :  W.  E.  Norri* :  'Temple  Bar. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Bars :  E.  de  L.  Pierson  :  Belford's. 
The  Weaker  Vessel.  Chapb.  30-32  :  D.  C.  Murray  :  'Good  Words. 
Toilers  of  Babylon.    32-35  :  B  L.  Faijeon  :  'Sunday  Magazine. 
Historical  and  Statistical  : 
Contributions  to  the  History  of  Fife  :  R.  L.  Stevenson  :  Scribner's. 
Dreamland  in  History  :  Duke  of  Gloucester  :  'Good  Word*. 
Hampton  Court :  Barbara  Clay  Finch  :  'Eng.  111.  Mag. 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago  :  Col.  W.  W.  Knollys  :  'Fortnightly. 
The  Pioneers  of  Ohio  :  Rufus  ] 
The  Second  Mayflower  :  Alex. 

The  City  of  a  Prince  :  Lee  C.  Harby  :  Mag.  Amer.  Hist. 
Literary  Criticism  : 
A  Poet  of  American  Life  :  Geo.  E.  Montgomery  :  American. 
Beauty  in  Fiction  :  Alice  W.  Rollins  :  American. 
Chaucer  and  the  Italian  Renaissance:  'F.T.Palgrave-  'XIXthCcnL 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi  :  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar :  Forum. 
Disraeli's  Womankind  :  M.  Gerard  :  'Temple  Bar. 
Emma  Icarus  :  Century. 

Has  America  Produced  a  Poet  ?  :  Edmund  Gosse  :  Forum. 
James  Clarence  Mangan  :  R.  M.  S.:  Catholic  World. 
John  Ward,  Preacher  :  Archdeacon  Farrar  :  »I. 
Literary  Anodynes  :  Andrew  Lang  :  Princeton  Rev. 
Literary  Immortality  :  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley.  •Contem 
Matthew  Arnold's  Poetry  :  «Tcmplc  Bar. 
Montaigne  :  'Temple  Bar. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  City  of  Dreams  :  C.  B.  Smith  :  'Gentleman's. 
Novel  Writing,  a  Lost  Art :  Chas.  L.  Hildreth  :  Belford's. 
Partial  Portraits  :  Atlantic. 

Pessimism  and  Victorian  Poetry:  H.  F. -Randolph  :  'Princeton Rev. 
Pope  and  iSth  Century  Poetry  :  W.  Mlnto  :  'Macmillan's. 
e.  Gravitation  and  the  Baconians  :  Belford's. 
e's  Wisdom  of  Life:  Prof.  E.  Dowden  :  •Fortnightly. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Lake  Poets  :  'Uisure  Hour. 
The  Fall  of  Fiction  :  'Fortnightly. 

The  Native  Indian  Press  :  Stephen  Wheeler  :  'Macmillan's. 

Visit  to  John  G.  Whittier  :  Sam.  J.  Capper  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

Walter  Farquhar  Hook  :  Geo.  Huntington  :  'Temple  Bar. 

Western  Journalism  :  Z.  L.  White  :  Harper's. 

Winthxop  Mick  worth  Praed  :  George  Saintsbury  :  'Macmillan's. 
Military  and 'JV aval : 

America's  Crack  Regiments  :  W.  S.  Wilson  :  American. 

An  Armada  Relic  :  The  Maruui*  of  I-orne  :  'XlXth  Century. 

Army  Hospitals  and  Cases  :  Walt  Whitman  :  Century. 

Military  Genius  :  Gen.  Viscount  Wolseley  :  'Fortnightly. 

Our  National  Military  System  :  Century. 

The  Naval  Manoeuvres,  Objects  and  Results  :  'Blackwood's. 
Miscellaneous  Essays  : 

Esoteric  Economy  :  Agnes  Repplier :  Atlantic. 

Food  and  Fancy  :  Austin  Fryers:  'Gentleman's. 

Husband  and  Wife  :  Edw.  Garrett :  'Sunday  Mag. 

Pasture  Herb  and  Meadow  Swath  :  Sophia  Kirk  :  Atlantic. 

The  Dread  of  Death  :  Junius  Henri  Browne  :  Forum. 

The  Glorified  Spinster  :  Macmillan's. 
Natural  History  : 

A  Living  Mystery :  Grant  Allen  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Among  the  Birds  in  Wales :  W.  Warde  Fowler:  'Macmillan's. 

Bird  Courts  of  Justice  .  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Bird  Music  :  Charles  N.  Allen  :  Century. 

Man  in  Relation  to  the  Lower  Animals:  E.  Emerson  :  Pop.  Sci  Mo. 
Pranks  of  a  Pet  Lemur:  O.  T.  Miller  :  Cosmopolitan. 
Some  British  Game  Birds  :  J.  Watson  :  Gentleman's. 
Spiders  and  Their  Ways  :  Entile  Blanchard  :  Pop.  Sci.  Ma 
The  Growth  of  Jelly  Fishes  :  W.  K.  Brooks  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 
The  Heron  and  Its  Haunts  :  »CornhilL 
Poetry  ; 

A  Blind  and  Captive  Nightingale  :  C.  L.  Graves :  'Temple  Bar. 
A  Rainbow  Study  :  Frances  L.  Mace  :  Century. 
A  Rainy  Day    H.  T.  Livermore  :  Outing. 
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A  Yachting  Song :  Clinton  Seollard  :  Outing. 
Apart :  Orelia  Key  Bell  :  Century. 
As  a  Belt  in  a  Chime  :  Robert  U.  Johnson :  Century. 
Ballade  of  Beseeching  :  Alice  W.  Brotherton  :  Century. 
Flax  Flowers  :  Margaret  Deland  :  Harper's. 
Her  Charms :  Wilfred  B.  Woolam  :  •Temple  Bar. 
In  Dura  Catena  :  M.  liaise  Malloy  :  Catholic  World. 
Jim  :  Nora  Perry :  Cosmopolitan. 
Little  Mamma  :  Charles  Henry  Webb  :  Century. 
My  Fatherland  :  Win.  Cranston  Lawton  :  Atlantic 
O  Music  :  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  :  Century. 
Old  English  Songs :  Harper's. 
Philip  H.  Sberidan  :  Chas.  A.  Wingerter  :  Calhol 
Restlessness  :  Emma  Lauras  :  Century. 
Romance  :  L  Frank  Tooker  :  ScribnerV 
Sappbo  :  Henry  W.  Austin  :  Century. 
Sea  in  October  :  Elizabeth  Fairchild  :  ScribnerV 
Song  for  Music  ;  Edmund  Gosse  :  'Longman's. 
Soul  Solitude  :  Margaret  H.  Lawless  :  Catholic  World. 
The  Cruel  Priest :  "Longman's 
The  Grey  Father :  Keningale  Cook  :  •Temple  Bar. 
The  Lesson  of  the  Leaves  :  T.  W.  Hlggimion  :  Century. 
The  Minstrel's  Curse  :  Ludwig  UhUnd  :  'Black wood's. 
The  Soft  Light  Beamed  :  H.  S.  England  :  Outing. 
The  Triumph  of  Labor  :  Lewis  Morris  :  •Universal  Rev. 
The  Writing  on  the  G  round  :  R.  Wilton  :  *S^inday  at  Home. 
Those  Odd  French  Forms  :  Eleanor  Hollis  :  Belford's. 
Tonn  :  Sarah  A.  Peple  ;  Century. 
Two  Grecian  Myths  :  C.  P.  Cranch  :  Scribner's. 
Underground  :  M.  K.  :  •Longman's. 
Walled  Out  :  •Comhill. 

When  Saw  We  Thee  :  Sarah  M.  K.  Piatt :  Belford's. 
Where  Summer  Bides  :  Robert  Burns  Wilson  :  Harper's. 
Political  and  National : 
A  Condition,  not  a  Theory  :  Wm.  G.  Sumner  :  Belford's. 
A  New  Political  Departure  :  Canon  MacColl  :  "Universal  Rev. 
Defenseless  Canada  :  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
Ethics  and  Economics  :  Robert  Mathews .-  Pop.  Sd.  Mo. 
Free  Trade  and  Pacific  Coast  Industries  :  M.  M.  Estee  :  American. 
General  Harrison's  Letter  :  Senator  Morgan  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
How  the  Tariff  Affects  Wages  :  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  :  Forum- 
Irish  Home  Rule  :  Edw.  A.  Freeman  :  'Princeton  Rev. 
James  G.  Blaine  :  George  C.  Gorham  :  Belford's. 
Maxims  and  Markets  :  A.  T.  Rice  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
Mr.  Forstcr  and  Ireland  :  W.  E.  Gladstone  :  'XlXih  Century. 
Mr.  Forster  and  Ireland  :  •Blackwood's. 
Mr.  G.  Wyndham  on  Irish  Statistics  :  'Contemp.  Rev. 
Presidential  Campaign  Songi  :  Gustave  Kobbe  :  Cosmopolitan. 
Protection  Self- Destruction  :  W.  J.  Flagg  :  Belford's. 
Problems  in  American  Politics  :  Hugh  McCultoch  :  Scribner's. 
Protection  not  a  National  Issue  :  Mrs.  J.  E.  Foster  :  American. 
Race  Antagonism  in  the  South  :  James  B.  Eustis  :  Forum. 
Relation  of  the  Sexes  to  Government  :  E.  D.  Cope  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 
The  New  Political  Generation  :  Edw.  P.  Clark  :  Century. 
The  Present  Session  :  Arthur  A.  Baumann  :  •Fortnightly. 
The  President's  Letter  :  Thos.  B.  Reed  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
The  Progress  of  the  Nation  :  Edward  Atkinson  :  Forum. 
The  Surplus  :  M.  W.  Haien  :  American  Mag. 
Why  the  Chinese  Must  be  Excluded  :  W.  B.  Farwell:  Forum. 
Retigiaut  and  Pkihsepkical  ; 

A  Quartet  of  Christian  Joy  :  A  Young  :  Catholic  World. 
Belief  and  Conduct  :  Leslie  Stephen  :  *XIXth  Century. 
Christian  Assemblies  :  Archdeacon  Farrar  :  'Sunday  Mag. 
Christianity  and  American  Civilization  :  C.  S.  Patterson  :  Century. 
Church  Music  :  C.  E.  Ilodson  :  Catholic  World. 
Religion  in  Russia  :  "Sunday  at  Home. 
Rome  or  Reason  :  Robert  G.  Ingersol)  :  No.  Amer.  Rev. 
The  Border  Land  of  Morals  :  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol  :  Forum. 
The  Mexican  Messiah  :  Doroinick  Daly  :  Gentleman's. 
Scientific  and  /ndtuttial : 
Among  the  Glassworkcrs  :  W.  J.  Gordon  :  'leisure  Hour. 
Applied  Geography  :  J.  Scott  Keltie  :  'Contemp.  Rev. 
Curiosities  of  Evolution  :  Alice  Bodinglon  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 
Hypnotism :  What  It  Is  and  What  Not :  C.  A.  Herter :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 
Last  Stages  in  the  Genealogy  of  Man  :  Paul  Topinard  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 
The  New  Psychology  :  J.  H.  Hyslop  :  •Princeton  Rev. 
The  Romance  of  State-Mapping  :  T.  P.  White  :  'Blackwood's. 
What  is  Known  of  the  Earth  :  Richard  Strachey  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 
Siviv/cyy  and  Reform  : 

;  Cannon  :  Wm.  R.  Hamilton  :  Century. 


American  Recreation  and  Religion  :  F.  Hastings  :  'Sunday  Mag. 

Child  Marriage  in  India  :  Raj  Coomar  Roy  :  North  Amer.  Rev. 

Divorce  :  L.  C.  B.:  Catholic  World. 

Home  Uses  of  Mineral  Waters  :  T.  M.  Coan  :  Harper's. 

Homiculture  :  Julius  Wertheimer  :  'XlXth  Century. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt ;  Judge  Chalmers  :  'Fortnightly. 

Pages  from  a  Work-Girl's  Diary:  Beatrice  Potter  :  *XIXlh  Century. 

Present  Phase  of  the  Woman  Question  :  B  A.  Lockwood  :  CosraopoL 

Problem  of  the  Poor:  W.  J.  Gordon  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

Socialism  Through  American  Spectacles  :  »XIXth  Century. 

State  Socialism  :  John  Rae  :  *Conterop.  Rev. 

The  Co-operative  Movement :  W.  Hazlitt  Roberts  ;  •Universal  Rev. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  :  W.  M.  Acwortb  :  'Murray's. 

The  Great  Railway  Debt :  Adelbert  Hamilton  :  Forum. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  :  Francis  A.  Walker :  'Princeton  Rev. 

The  Railroad  in  Its  Business  Relations:  A.  T.  I  ladle v  :  Scribner's. 

The  Rights  of  Children  :  Mary  C.  Tabor:  'Contemp.  Rev. 

The  Social  Drift  of  Our  Time  :  Prof.  Elmslie  :  •Good  Words 

Three  Great  Epidemics  :  Arthur  D.  Vinton  :  North  Amer.  Rev. 


:  W.  J.  Henderson:  'Longman's. 
A  Talk  About  the  Pigskin  :  Sporting  Tramp  :  Outing. 
An  English  Deer  Park  :  Richard  Jeffries :  Century. 
Canadian  Fishing  :  II.  Spearing  :   H.  B.  Stephens:  Outing. 
Coursing  in  Ireland  :  Robert  F.  Walsh  :  Outing. 
Game  Preserving  in  the  United  States:  A.G-  Bradley:  •Macntillan's. 
Half  a  Century  of  Cricket  :  Frederick  Gale  :  •Universal  Rev. 
How  to  Take  a  Tramp  Trip  :  Lee  Merriwether  :  Outing. 
Memories  of  Yacht  Cruising  :  Capt.  R.  F.  Coffin  :  Outing. 
My  Only  Day  After  the  Hawk  :  W.  Jolly  :  'Good  Words. 
One  Man's  Work  for  Cycling  :  Howard  P.  Merrill  :  Outing. 
Our  National  Game  (Base  Ball):  J.  M.  Ward  :  Cosmopolitan. 
Paddles  and  Palettes  :  Edw.  L.  Chichester  :  Outing. 
The  Boat  Clubs  of  Chicago  :  Edith  S.  Tupper  :  Outing. 
The  Training  of  a  University  Crew  :  F.  A.  Stevenson  :  Outing. 
Wild  Duck  Shooting  :  W.  G.  Beers :  Outing. 
Travel  end  Adventure  ; 
An  Australian  Lesson  :  Edw.  Pulsford :  'XlXth  Century. 
A  City  Volunteer  of  17th  Century  :  F.  Legge  :  'Gentleman's. 
A  Coach  Drive  at  the  Lake*  :  'Comhill. 
Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie  :  Hamlin  Garland  :  American  Mag. 
Co-operative  Stores  for  Ireland  :  H.  C.  Plui.ketl :  XlXth  Century. 
From  New  York  to  Niagara  in  1839  :  Mag.  Amer.  Hist. 
From  the  Caspian  to  Capital  of  Persia  :  *Good  Words. 
Frontier  Types  :  Theodore  Roosevelt  :  Century. 
Huguenot  Family  Life  :  R.  Heath  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 
Iceland,  Summer  and  Winter  :  Wm.  H.  Carpenter  :  Atlantic. 
Impressions  of  Petersburg :  W.  T.  Stead  :  'Contemp.  Rev. 
In  the  Polish  Carpathian* :  Adam  Gielgud  :  'Eng.  III.  Mag. 
Italian  Explorers  in  Africa  :  S.  Bompianl :  'Leisure  Hour. 
Jugglers  and  Snake-Charmers  of  India  :  A.  Romain  :  Cosmopol. 
La  Vcrcttc  and  the  Carnival  in  St.  Pierre :  L.  Hearn  :  Harper's. 
Limoges  and  Its  Industries  :  Theodore  Child  :  Harper's. 
London  Street  Studies  :  J.  Ashby  Sterry  :  'Eng.  III.  Mag. 
On  St.  Herbert's  Island  :  Miss  E.  J.  Hasell :  'Blackwood's. 
Our  Joumey  to  the  Hebrides  :  Eliz.  R.  Pcnnell  :  Harper's. 


•y's. 


Picardy  for  Painters  and  Others  :  G.  R.  To 
Pity  the  Poor  Pitman  :  Charles  Reade  :  'Gentleman's. 
Recent  Criticism  of  America  :  Theodore  Roosevelt  :  *M 
Salcombc  and  the  Prawle  :  Jas.  Baker  :  'Gentleman's. 
Scylla  :  Rev.  E.  D.  Price :  'Sunday  Magazine. 
Site  of  Old  Fort  Massachusetts  :  D.  D.  Slade  :  Mag.  Amer.  Hist. 
Slavery  in  Central  Africa  :  O.  Crawfurd  :  »XIXth  Century. 
Social  Status  of  Women  in  India  :  'Fortnightly. 
Some  Mexican  Haciendas  :  C.  E.  Ilodson :  Catholic  World. 
Some  Memories  of  Bayrculh  :  E.  H.  Bell :  'Universal  Rev. 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  :  Chas.  D.  Warner :  Harper's. 
Teneriffe  :  S.  F.  Latimer :  'Leisure  Hour. 
The  Connecticut  Valley  :  John  R.  Chapin  :  American. 
The  Great  Red  Pipestone  Country:  H.  S.  Thompson  :  American. 
The  Heart  of  Colorado  :  E.  Ingersoll :  Cosmopolitan. 
The  Miners  of  Scotland  :  Robert  Haddow  :  'XlXth  Century. 
The  Orinoco  River  :  Dr.  W.  F.  Hutchinson  :  American. 
The  Present  Problem  in  India:  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  :  'Contemp.  Rev. 
Tbe  Temples  of  Egypt  :  Edward  L.  Wilson  :  Scribner's. 
The  Tomsk  Forwarding  Prison  :  George  Kennan  :  Century. 
Under  Canvas  in  a  Proclaimed  District  :  •Blackwood's. 
United  Italy:  Rev.  L.  A.  Dutto:  Catholic  World 
Winter  in  Syria  :  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  :  •Contemp.  Rev. 
Zulu  Warriors  at  Home  :  David  Ker  :  Cosmopolitan. 
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BRIEF  COMMENT— THE  LITERARY  WORLD  AND  ITS  DOINGS* 


Mr.  Clinton  Scollard,  the  poet,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  rhetoric  at  Hamilton  College. — The 
largest  first  edition  of  any  work  of  fiction  is  Brentano's 
issue  of  200,000  copies  of  the  campaign  text-books  of  the 
two  political  parties. — Col.  Carson  Lake,  the  new  editor  of 
the  American  Magazine  won  the  Judge's  prize  of  $250  for 
correctly  guessing  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  anony- 
mous novel  Napoleon  Smith. — Rider  Haggard's  new  novel, 
Cleopatra,  is  to  be  published  first  in  serial  form. — Miss 
Alice  King  Hamilton,  author  of  the  clever  story,  One  of 
the  Duanes,  is  said  to  be  "  leading  lady  "  of  a  Western 
dramatic  company. — Voung  Hearts  is  a  new  illustrated 
monthly  for  the  children. — David  Christie  Murray  and 
Henry  Herman,  are  now  collaborating  at  Ostend  on  a  story 
of  London  life.— The  Ticknors  will  bring  out  next  month 
the  elaborately  illustrated  Mendelssohn-Moscheles  corre- 
spondence.— A  complete  edition  in  four  volumes  of  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  sermons  is  announced  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls. — Miss  Florence  Trail,  daughter  of  Colonel  C. 
E.  Trail,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  is  the  author  of  Studies  in 
Criticism. — Friends  of  Mr.  J.  Whitcomb  Riley  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  he  denies  writing  campaign  poetry.— 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  it  is  said,  prides  himself  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  aid  to  writing  except  his  memory;  he  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  reference  books  and  has  not  one 
in  his  house.— Mr.  Richard  E.  Burton,  the  poet,  is  to  be- 
come editor  of  The  Churchman. — The  unveiling  of  the 
monument  to  Grillparzer,  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of 
Austria,  has  been  postponed  to  next  May. — Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  says  he  has  made  more  money  as  a  sur- 
geon than  as  an  author. — The  Bijou  of  Asia  is  a  new  Eng- 
lish periodical  published  in  Japan  for  the  propagation  of 
Buddhist  doctrines  in  Christian  countries.— Sant  Ilario  is 
Marion  Crawford's  new  serial  in  MacmiUan's  Magazine.— 
Mr.  Gunther,  of  Bames  of  New  York  popularity,  is  writ- 
ing The  Widow  O'D. ;  A  Romance  of  Narragansett  Pier. 

A  circulating  library  of  Ipswich,  England,  in  a  spasm  of 
moral  zeal  has  placed  Robert  Elsmere  on  its  list  of  dan- 
gerous books,  and  they  have  thus  decided,  practically,  to 
aid  its  sale  by  a  bigoted  boycott. — Florence  Warden's  next 
story  is  to  be  a  Yorkshire  tale  and  published  as  a  serial  in 
Casscll's. — Stuart  Cumberland,  the  "  mind  reader,"  is  about 
to  publish  a  volume  on  Famous  Men  I  Have  Known. — On 
.  apparently  good  authority  it  is  said  that  Keats's  grave  is 
about  to  be  dug  up  for  the  formation  of  a  new  road  at 
Rome. — The  Scotch  newspapers  say  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  keeping  house  at  Cluny  Castle  in  old-time  laird 
style. — A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  the 
poet,  has  been  erected  in  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn. 
— Mrs.  Helen  B.  Dole,  whose  dainty  translation  of  Baura- 
bach's  Summer  Legends  met  with  such  favor  has  now 
translated  Victor  Hugo's  Ninety-Three  for  the  Crowcll 
Co. — The  Ecclesiologist  is  the  serious  yet  hardly  appetiz- 
ing name  of  a  new  English  periodical  of  high  scholarly 
quality. — Mrs.  J.  L.  Black  welder,  a  Chicago  literary  lady, 
is  a  student  of  Norse  Mythology. — Mr.  Oscar  Browning  is 
to  write  a  monograph  on  George  Eliot,  for  the  Famous 
Women  Series. — The  Poet  is  a  new  magazine  devoted  to 
reprinting  the  doings  and  vagaries  of  the  muses. — Mr.  W. 
J.  Henderson,  the  poet  and  musician,  who  is  the  musical 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
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the  professors  in  a  leading  New  York  City  musical  college. 
— A  series  of  Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cable  and  will  be  published  in 
The  Century.— An  English  critic  indignantly  denounced 
"John  Ward,  Preacher  "as  "a  malignant  libel." — Ed- 
mund Collins,  of  the  Epoch,  has  been  appointed  agent 
for  this  country  of  the  Editors'  Literary  Syndicate,  which 
controls  the  serial  rights  of  stories  by  popular  Eng- 
lish authors. — Novelists  of  the  day  are  beginning  to  use 
the  Jekyll-Hyde  combination,  changed,  colored,  re- 
dressed and  disguised  sufficient  to  appear  almost  orig- 
inal creations. — The  Home  Maker  is  a  new  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  household  unity,  in  spirit  and  in- 
terests.— Mr.  William  Gillette's  play,  A  Legal  Wreck,  has 
been  issued  in  story  form. — The  American  rights  in  Sir 
Morcll  Mackenzie's  Fatal  Illness  of  Frederick  the  Noble, 
were  purchased  for^5oo. — Judge  Tourgee  says  that  there 
is  one  chapter  of  A  Fool's  Errand  which  he  wrote 
fifty-eight  times  before  it  went  finally  into  the  book. — 
What  is  probably  the  last  bit  of  writing  by  the  late  Rich- 
ard A.  Proctor  is  a  paper  entitled  "The  Moon  a  Dead 
World,  but  Never  Like  Ours,"  published  in  full  in  Har- 
per's Weekly  for  Sept.  19.— Paul  Lindau  has  written  a  new 
comedy  in  four  acts. — The  poems  of  Poe,  edited  by  John 
H.  Ingram,  will  be  added  to  the  Chandos  Classics  Series. 

Mr.  Clark  Russell  is  sadly  afflicted  with  rheumatism 
living  at  Ramsgate,  he  seldom  goes  to  London  except  on 
business,  and  old  age  is  beginning  to  tell  on  him  so  that 
he  is  forced  to  dictate  all  his  leading  articles  to  his  son  - 
Mrs.  Anna  Randall-Diehl,  the  elocutionist,  has  published  a 
dictionary  of  two  thousand  English  words  which  Webster 
and  his  successors  have  overlooked. — Viscount  Cranbrook, 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  who  it  was  said  prided  himself  on 
never  having  read  a  novel,  now  thrusts  aside  a  grand 
opportunity  for  immortal  fame  by  confessing  he  has  read 
them. — At  the  recent  bi-centenary  of  the  death  of  John 
Bunyan,  hundreds  of  persons  visited  his  tomb,  which  is 
near  that  of  Daniel  Defoe  in  the  Bunbill-ficlds  burial 
grounds. — What  is  |>erhaps  the  best  specimen  of  pickled 
tongue  recently  published  is  Van  Kus  Tung  Hua,  a  Chinese 
periodical  devoted  to  Volapuk.— Leslie  Stephen,  the  Eng- 
lish author  and  son-in-law  of  Thackeray  has  broken  down 
under  the  great  strain  of  editing  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  and  has  retired  to  his  country  house  in  Cornwall 
for  absolute  rest  for  a  time. — Franklin  Satterthwaite,  the 
well-known  writer  upon  matters  pertaining  to  field  sports, 
is  dead. — "  Mr.  Grey,"  the  professor  who  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  characters  in  Mrs.  Ward's  Robert  Elsmere. 
was  in  real  life  the  late  Professor  Green. — The  Saturday 
Review  calls  Tristrem  Varick  "  a  shilling  dreadful,"  and 
then  no  doubt  with  the  kindly  intent  to  make  it  easy  for 
Mr.  Saltus,  by  showing  he  should  not  be  blamed  for  its 
wickedness  says,  that  everything  striking  in  it,  pessimis- 
tic and  the  realistic,  seems  to  have  belonged  before  to 
some  one  else.— The  latest  of  the  many  "  last  stories  "  by 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  is  the  Smuggler  of  King's  Cove,  to  be 
published  through  a  newspaper  syndicate.  —  Alphonse  Dau- 
det  indignantly  denies  the  suggestion  that  his  L'Immortel 
was  the  result  of  his  anger  at  being  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  Academy,  and  it  really  seems  that  an  author 
whose  latest  work  has  in  a  few  weeks  sold  60,000  copies 
can  lake  care  of  his  own  literary  immortality  better 
than  can  the  Academy.— Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  of  "  Tom 
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Brown  "  fame,  is  now  past  middle  life,  and  has  the  British 
robust  figure,  and  the  British  red,  round  face,  and  small 
eyes,  and  is  said  to  be  a  hard  worker,  a  tireless  rider,  and 
a  popular  speaker. — Mr.  Hall  Caine  intends  to  publish  the 
letters  written  to  him  by  the  late  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

The  American  Queen  is  a  new  monthly  illustrated  maga- 
zine of  seventy-two  imperial  pages,  just  begun  in  Boston. 
— Mr.  Walter  Besant  is  editor  of  the  Palace  Journal,  pub- 
lished weekly  at  the  People's  Palace  in  London. — Zola's 
residence  at  Medan  is  magnificently  furnished,  and  the 
grounds,  in  season,  blaze  with  orchids,  rhododendrons, 
and  geraniums. — A  bronze  monument  is  to  be  erected  in 
Chicago  to  the  memory  of  Fritz  Reuter,  the  German  nov- 
elist.—Charles  Reade's  sketches,  known  as  Bible  Charac- 
ters, are  soon  to  be  brought  out  in  book  form. — Mr.  James 
Red  path  says  the  circulation  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view is  larger  than  the  combined  circulation  of  all  the 
other  reviews  of  America  and  England. — Young  Coquelin, 
who  employs  his  spare  time  in  writing  humorous  books, 
has  published  a  new  one  under  the  title  "  Pirouettes,"  a 
succession  of  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  queer  philosoph  ic- 
ings.—  Dr.  J.  M.  Crawford,  of  Cincinnati,  the  translator  of 
the  Finnish  epic  Kalevala,  says  that  he  expects  shortly 
to  visit  Finland. — Donald  G.  Mitchell's  works  are  to  be 
brought  out  in  a  new  uniform  edition  of  eight  volumes  by 
the  Scribners. — Miss  Blanche  Willis  Howard  is  engaged  in 
writing  a  novel,  The  Open  Door,  at  her  home  at  Stuttgart 
— Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram's  biography  of  Mrs.  Browning,  will 
soon  be  published  by  Roberts  Bros.,  in  their  Famous 
Women  Series. — The  Last  Voyage  of  Lady  Brassey  is  to 
be  issued  this  fall  in  a  beautiful  edition  profusely  illus- 
trated.—Prof.  Palgrave,  editor  of  the  Golden  Treasury  of 
poems,  says  in  commenting  on  current  poetry  :  "  We  axe 
deluged  in  this  country  just  now  with  criticisms  on  the 
poets,  and  I  often  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  their  essential 
vitality  that  they  survive  the  praises  of  cliques  and  socie- 
ties."— Lady  Jane  Henrietta  Swinburne,  mother  of  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne,  has  entered  her  90th  year. — "  In 
my  opinion,"  said  M.  Renan  recently,  "  France  will  per- 
ish in  a  literary  sense  because  of  her  young  writers ;  it  is 
impossible  to  write  well  before  the  age  of  forty." — Mr. 
Wrn.  H.  Hill  has  bought  the  half  interest  of  Robert  Luce 
in  The  Writer,  and  is  now  the  sole  owner  of  the  magazine. 

Editor  Grady,  of  Atlanta,  is  credited  with  the  remark 
that  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  an  "  atrocious  lie  and  attempted 
stain  on  the  most  courtly  and  cultured  epoch  in  American 
history." — Mr.  Blaine  has  contracted  to  write  his  experi- 
ences during  his  recent  tour  in  Scotland. — The  railway 
articles  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  it  is  said,  have  advanced 
the  circulation  35,000  copies. — Constance  Gordon-Cum- 
ming  has  been  placed  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year  on  the  British  Civil  List,  in  consideration  of  her 
services  and  merits  as  a  traveler  and  author. — Lord  and 
Lady  Tennyson  will  spend  the  coming  winter  on  the 
Riviera.— Dr.  M'Cosh  calls  John  Stuart  Mill  "  the  ablest 
opponent  of  intuitive  truth  in  our  day." — Mr.  Ruskin  has 
had  a  dislike  to  Americans  until  recently,  his  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Holmes  and  Prof.  Chas.  Eliot  Norton  having  opened  his 
eyes  to  what  he  missed  in  not  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  us  sooner. — Walter  Henries  Pollock,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  will  come  to  America  to  lecture. — 
Application  has  been  made  to  Gen.  Wallace  for  permission 
to  translate  Ben  Hur  into  Spanish  and  Italian. — The  late 
E.  P.  Roe  said  shortly  before  his  death  that  George  Rip- 
ley of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
give  him  any  real  encouragement. — The  Harpers  are  to 
publish  the  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Lathrop  Motley,  edited 


by  his  daughter,  Lady  Vernon  Harcourt— Philadelphia 
is  to  have  a  high-class  weekly  journal  for  young  folks,  simi- 
lar in  scope  and  tone  to  St.  Nicholas  and  The  Youth's 
Companion. — Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  who  writes  charming  essays 
and  poems  for  the  English  magazines  does  the  Parliament- 
ary and  political  leader  work  on  the  London  Telegraph. — 
Mrs.  Amelia  Barr,  the  novelist,  can  begin,  finish,  and  send 
to  her  publishers  within  six  weeks,  a  novel  of  300  pages. 

Miss  Isabel  Hapgood  is  now  in  St.  Petersburg,  writing 
for  American  papers. — Mr.  Alfred  Teniers  has  translated 
the  poems  of  the  great  Hungarian  bard,  Alexander  Petofi, 
into  German. — A  cheap  reprint  of  the  Recollections  of 
William  Rogers,  now  in  its  seventh  edition  in  London, 
will  be  brought  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker. — The 
fifteenth  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
a  monument  to  England's  illustrious  dead,  carries  the 
work  only  to  "  Drake."— Edmund  Yates  says  that  Walter 
Crane's  artistic  touch,  his  peculiar  knack  in  treatment  of 
old  fairy  myths,  seems  to  be  leaving  him. — Mr.  Theodore 
Watts  is  engaged  upon  a  Life  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. — 
The  Pope,  assisted  by  Abbot  Pesento,  as  editor,  is  writing 
a  history  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Dr.  Jacob  Voor- 
sanger  in  the  Menorah  Monthly,  speaking  of  Ben  Hur, 
which  he  finds  a  noble  book,  nobly  conceived  and  grandly 
executed,  says  :  "  The  only  weakness  of  the  book  is  that 
this  grandest  of  all  Hebrews,  Ben  Hur,  must  likewise 
become  a  Christian. — Mr.  James  Payn's  work  as  editor  of 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  takes  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
of  his  time  a  day. — The  late  John  Heywood,  a  well-known 
Manchester  bookseller  and  publisher,  left  an  estate  worth 
nearly  $650,000. — The  issues  of  the  International  Statesman 
Series,  reprinted  in  this  country  by  the  Lippincott  Co.,  are 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Viscount  Palmerston,  Prince  Metter- 
nich  and  O'Conncll,  with  others  in  preparation.' — Mr. 
Wm.  Andrews,  president  of  the  Hull  Literary  Club,  is 
writing  a  newspaper  serial  under  the  title,  Old  Time  Papers. 
—Mr.  Oswald  Crawford,  in  the  London  Academy,  says 
that  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  is  the  wittiest  of  Eng- 
lish plays,  yet  it  has  never  pleased  an  audience. — A  volume 
of  more  than  eighty  unpublished  letters  written  by  David 
Hume  to  William  Strahan,  the  king's  printer,  is  in  press  in 
London. — Mrs.  Frye,  wife  of  Senator  Frye  of  Maine,  is  writ- 
ing a  semi-political  novel.— The  original  draft  of  Burns' 
Auld  Lang  Syne  is  in  possession  of  Mrs.  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
an  Albany  lady. — Alexander  Dumas  is  said  to  be  engaged 
on  a  new  comedy,  in  which  he  will  satirize  the  journalistic 
world.— Mr.  Richard  S.  Greenough  is  making  a  bust  of 
Hon.  George  Bancroft  for  the  Harvard  University  Library. 

According  to  Alphonse  Daudet,  literary  people,  as  a  rule, 
have  a  horror  of  music. — Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  frequently 
writes  ten  or  fifteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  eating  very  little  and 
drinking  only  champagne  during  that  time,  while  his  exer- 
cise often  is  merely  acting  out  the  various  parts  in  his 
story. — A  cheaper  edition  of  Charles  Kingsley's  writings  is 
announced  to  be  issued  in  monthly  volumes.— Wide  Awake 
is  engaged  in  raising  the  funds  for  a  dining  hall  at  the 
Ramona  School  for  Indian  girls,  which  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  at  Santa  Ft  — 
It  is  proposed  in  London  to  form  a  company  called  the 
Authors'  Book-hawking  Union,  which  shall  hire  respect- 
able boys  to  peddle  books  about  the  streets  for  the  direct 
profit  of  the  author. — The  mother  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace 
lectures  on  woman  suffrage  and  temperance. — It  is  not 
positively  known  whether  the  New  York  Herald's  belief 
that  Am61ie  Rives  is  the  coming  George  Eliot  of  America 
emanates  from  the  Herald's  literary  editor  or  their  "  funny 
man."— Mr.  Shorthouse,  the  author  of  John  Inglesant,  his 
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finshcd  a  novel,  The  Countess  Eve,  which  will  appear  at 
Christmas  time. — Mrs.  Wordsworth,  the  daughter-in-law 
of  the  poet  and  last  survivor  of  the  occupants  of  Rydal 
Mount,  died  recently. — Sardou's  literary  mill  must  grind 
night  and  day,  if,  as  it  is  said,  he  really  has  written  two 
novels  and  two  plays  since  January  last,  and  is  under  con- 
tract to  have  another  novel  in  press  and  three  more  plays 
ready  by  December.— Frank  R.  Stockton,  the  author,  is  a 
member  of  the  Mount  Morris  (N.  J.)  Democratic  Club.— 
Let  newspaper  Jeremiahs  shake  their  heads  sadly  if  they 
will  at  the  low  trifling  reading  of  the  day,  but  there  is  still 
hope  for  a  people  who  have  in  England  alone  called  for 
80,000  copies  of  Prof.  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World. — Our  poet  Whittier,  who  has  ever  had  in 
his  heart  a  warm  spot  for  Robert  Bums,  says  of  him,  apro- 
pos of  the  unveiling  of  the  Bums  Monument  at  Albany: 
"  We  take  him  to  our  hearts  as  he  is,  with  the  failings  we 
regret,  with  the  noble  traits  and  marvelous  gifts  we  honor, 
for  suffice,  it  that  he  is  Robert  Burns  the  only !  "—The 
Memoirs  of  Jane  Austen  show  that,  to  please  her  family, 
she  had  always  a  handkerchief  at  hand  to  conceal  from  view 
the  writings  on  which  she  might  be  engaged  when  visitors 
were  announced.— M.  Emilc  Zola  is  forty-eight  years  old, 
a  little  above  the  middle  height,  slim,  and  bears  on  his 
wearied  and  sallow  face  the  signs  of  hard  mental  work. — 
Mr.  Walter  Bcsant  has  been  ill  and  has  undergone  an 
operation  and  will  do  no  work  for  some  time. — Literary 
finds  are  active  now,  reported  valuable  MSS.  of  Luther, 
and  Napoleon  having  been  discovered  this  month. — 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  on  the  Italian  Poets  have  been 
brought  out  in  two  volumes  of  Putnam's  delightful  Nugget 
Series. — Mr.  Carl  Schurz  has  been  collecting  materials  in 
the  Berlin  archives  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  rebellion. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  made  a  selection  of  his  national 
•  and  non-Oriental  poems,  which,  with  some  new  verse,  has 
just  been  published  by  Trilbner.— Mr.  Charles  Seymour, 
writing  from  Paris  to  the  Epoch  concerning  Daudet,  says 
that  the  latter,  when  a  student  and  very  poor,  made  a  bust  of 
himself  and  passed  it  off  among  the  bric-a-brac  dealers  as 
"  Balzac  when  a  boy."— The  two  sons  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  Julian  and  Lucian,  are  called  "  Brer "  Fox  and 
"  Brer  "  Rabbit  by  their  friends. — Dr.  Chapman,  editor 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  who  is  credited  with  having 
"  discovered  "  George  Eliot,  and  lives  roost  of  the  time  in 
Paris,  is  a  venerable  looking  man,  with  long  white  hair  and 
whiskers. — Prof.  Henry  Morley  having  completed  his 
Universal  Library  by  the  issue  of  the  sixty-third  volume, 
the  series  will  now  be  republished  in  chronological  order, 
three  volumes  being  put  into  one.— Mr.  Wemyss  Read  is 
to  write  the  biography  of  Lord  Houghton. — London's  list 
of  weekly  papers  has  been  increased  by  the  issue  of  the 
Political  World. — Some  fellow-countryman  of  Prof.  Boye- 
sen's  in  Norway  has  translated  A  Daughter  of  the  Philis- 
tines into  Norwegian,  and  it  is  meeting  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception.— It  is  reported  from  Madrid  that  the  sister  of  the 
poet  Keats  is  living  in  that  city,  and  that  she  possesses  a 
vast  collection  of  precious  relics  of  her  gifted  brother. — 
Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  the  novelist,  has  a  geranium 
collection  that  some  botanists  pronounce  the  finest  in  the 
world. — Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  has  written  a  play  for  Miss 
Calhoun,  the  American  actress,  at  present  appearing  at  the 
Royal  Theatre. — Shakespeare  is  to  have  his  statue  in  the 
square  at  the  comer  of  the  Avenue  de  Messinc  and  the 
Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris,  despite  Mr.  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly's anti-Shakespeare  raids. — Madame  Blavatsky  is  to 
publish  a  new  work  in  the  fall  called  The  Secret  Doctrine : 
a  Synthesis  of  Religion,  Science  and  Morals.— Cincinnati 


has  a  woman's  press  club. — The  Staten  Island  Magazine 
is  a  new  periodical  from  Stapleton. — Henry  James  has  a 
serial,  The  Lesson  of  the  Master,  now  running  in  the 
Universal  Review. — Mrs.  Marian  Calvert  Wilson,  a  South- 
cm  lady,  recently  "  made  her  dei)ut  into  literature,"  as 
the  society  papers  delight  to  express  it. — A  translation 
of  Hahivy's  Abbe  Constantin,  with  illustrations,  will  be 
brought  out  this  year  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  in  an  edition 
limited  to  750  copies.— Herbert  Spencer  is  working  on 
his  autobiography,  but  his  poor  health  prevents  his  making 
much  progress. — The  second  volume  of  Prof.  Charles  F. 
Richardson's  American  Literature,  devoted  to  American 
poetry  and  fiction,  will  be  shortly  published. — Miss  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  refers  to  Col.  Ingersoll  as  "  the  assassin 
of  eternal  life." — Mr.  George  F.  Kelly,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  deservedly  successful  Art  Review,  will  begin 
this  month  the  publication  of  a  semi-monthly  periodical 
to  be  called  The  Art  Courier. — The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has 
subscribed  $100  to  the  statue  of  Balzac,  the  novelist,  for 
the  city  of  Paris. — The  latest  volume  of  Kdrschncr's  an- 
nual of  German  Literature,  just  published,  contains  16,000 
names  of  living  writers,  an  increase  of  4,000  over  last  year. 
— Stepniak  has  written  a  volume  called  The  Enthusiasts. 


Mme.  Henri  Greville  has  written  some  Comedies  de 
Paravent  which  are  said  to  be  worthy  a  more  ambitious 
title. — There  is  a  probability  that  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  will 
be  appointed  Librarian  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle. — 
A  memorial  of  Goethe's  journey  to  Italy  has  been  set  up 
in  the  Brenner  Pass  in  the  form  of  a  marble  tablet  bearing 
a  medallion  portrait. — According  to  the  Saturday  Review, 
which  has  few  words  of  kindness  to  spare  for  Americans, 
Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  is  the  best  after-dinner  speaker 
England  has  known  since  Charles  Dickens. — It  is  rumored 
that  Matthew  Arnold's  letters  to  his  family  and  friends 
will  soon  be  given  to  the  world. — Quantin  of  Paris  has  just 
published  a  magnificent  illustrated  volume  on  the  Masters 
of  French  Caricature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  to  a  poor  church  the  sum  received  for  his 
recent  contributions  to  The  Nineteenth  Century. — Robert 
Buchanan  will  soon  publish  an  illustrated  volume  of 
humorous  verse  based  on  some  popular  legend. — The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  says  that  Longfellow  was  bora 
at  "  Portland,  now  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Maine."— 
Mme.  Patti  is  said  to  have  completed  her  Souvenirs,  which 
will  be  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  Paris. — 
The  latest  of  the  fad  journals  is  the  Twentieth  Century,  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost's theories  of  attaining  the  millennium. — Mrs.  Laura 
F.  Hinsdale,  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  has  been  selected  to  write 
the  Story  of  Mississippi  in  Lothrop's  Stories  of  the 
States. — It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  books 
in  all  the  American  public  libraries  is  a  1,000,000. — The 
Woman's  Monthly  Magazine  is  the  title  of  a  Japanese 
periodical,  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance,  under  the 
editorship  of  two  women. — Swinburne  has  in  press  a  new 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  of  which  intimate  friends 
don't  seem  to  expect  too  much. — That  Herman  Mcrivalc, 
the  dramatist  and  litterateur,  is  not  a  good  penman  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  after  registering  a  Wiesbaden  hotel 
last  week,  a  local  paper  announced  the  arrival  of  Human 
Marvel  and  family. — The  Silver  Cross  is  the  name  of  a 
new  monthly  magazine  issued  by  the  Order  of  the  King's 
Daughters,  which  society,  though  not  yet  three  years  old, 
already  numbers  more  than  30,000  members,  whose  aim 
it  is  to  do  all  the  good  they  can  in  the  world.— Travelers 
and  Outlaws  :  Episodes  in  American  History,  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  of  historical  papers  by  T.  W.  Higginson. 
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— An  Italian  publisher  is  issuing  the  Bible  in  half-penny 
numbers,  and  expects  to  make  money  out  of  it,  50,000 
copies  being  sold  the  first  week  after  issue. 

The  "  languid  Lang  "  is  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  London 
soubriquet. — World  and  Home  is  a  new  quarterly  devoted 
to  literature,  fashion  and  industries,  and  published  in 
Newark,  N.  J. — Marion  Crawford  is  understood  to  be  at 
work  on  the  sequel  to  Saracinesca. — Mr.  Burne-Jones  lives 
in  the  house  once  occupied  by  Richardson,  the  novelist, 
and  keeps  it  as  far  as  possible  in  the  original  condition. — 
A  scientific  paper  has  been  started  in  Paris  with  the  novel 
feature  of  publishing  nothing  not  written  by  women. — Stop- 
ford  Brooke  intends  to  enlarge  his  volume  on  Milton  by 
the  addition  of  chapters  on  the  poet's  political  activity. — 
Ellen  Emerson,  author  of  Indian  Myths,  and  at  present 
busy  in  the  museums  and  libraries  of  Paris,  studying  her 
specialty,  is  the  first  woman  made  a  member  of  the 
Society  de  France. — Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  announce  for 
issue  in  the  autumn  the  War  Reminiscences  of  Col.  John  S. 
Mosby,  with  ten  double-page  illustrations. — Woman,  the 
New  York  magazine,  has  said  her  last  word. — Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward,  the  author  of  Robert  Elsmere,  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  niece  of 
Matthew  Arnold. — The  first  volume  of  the  new  Oxford 
Dictionary  of  the  English  language  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, after  thirty  years'  labor. — Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Moulton  as  a  quiet,  refined  man,  slightly 
graceful  in  person,  with  reddish  hair  and  beard  and  tawny 
eyes. — A  new  magazine  devoted  to  questions  on  Jewish 
religion,  philosophy,  history  and  progress  has  been  begun 
under  the  title  New  Jewish  Quarterly. — A  new  settlement 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  to  be  called  Tennyson,  after 
the  laureate. — The  London  Academy,  with  justice,  objects 
to  many  of  the  American  short  stories,  on  the  ground  that, 
though  they  are  delicately  conceived  and  told  in  a  charm- 
ing way,  there  is  in  them  too  little  real  matter,  they  being 
merely  episodes  expanded  and  blown  up  like  pretty  bub- 
bles that  please  the  eye  by  color  and  shape,  float  lazily 
in  the  air  for  a  moment,  and  then  fade  away  forever. — 
Emily  Ruete,  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  has 
written  a  description  of  Oriental  harem  life. — Tarascon 
has  never  forgiven  M.  Daudet  for  Tartarin  of  Tarascon, 
and  will  not  permit  any  of  his  works  to  find  lodgment  on 
the  shelves  of  its  public  library. — Hokusai,  a  Japanese 
author,  has  published  a  new  novel  in  ninety  volumes. — 
Trtlbner  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  new  edition  of  Hans  Brcit- 
mann's  ballads,  with  a  lot  of  new  poems  in  familiar  dialect. 

An  interesting  biography  of  Adam  Mickicwicz,  the  Polish 
poet,  and  professor  in  the  College  of  France,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  poet's  son,  and  was  recently  published  in 
Paris.— Miss  Edna  Lyall  devoted  the  profits  on  her  most 
popular  novel  to  the  purchase  of  a  peal  of  bells  for  the 
village  church  at  Eastbourne,  England. — What  promises  to 
be  an  entertaining  London  magazine  for  lovers  of  poetry, 
is  Popular  Poets  of  the  Period,  to  contain  biographies  and 
selections  of  poets  of  the  day. — Miss  Minnie  Gilmore,  a 
daughter  of  the  well-known  military  band  leader,  is  a  writer 
of  clever  stories  for  children. — William  Black,  in  the 
Athenaeum,  speaks  of  Pennell's  Our  Journey  to  the  Heb- 
rides, in  Harper's  for  September,  as  a  tissue  of  uninten- 
tional misrepresentation  and  ignorance. — A  translation  of 
Pierre  Loti's  Madame  Chrysantheme  is  promised  for  early 
publication  by  the  Routledges, — Lady  Colin  Campbell  is 
now  art  critic  for  a  London  newspaper. — Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  have  started  Our  Young 
Folks'  Reading  Circle,  an  organization  whose  object  is  the 


promotion  of  good  literature  among  boys  and  girls. — Miss 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  the  poet,  will  assist  in  editing  St.  Nicho- 
las.— Dr.  George  Macdonald  is  described  as  being  tall, 
large  and  commanding ;  his  head  is  finely  shaped,  with 
gray  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  waving ;  his  nose  is  large, 
his  forehead  broad  and  the  same  height  as  his  nose  ;  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  is  covered  by  a  long,  full  beard  and 
mustache  of  waving,  silvery  hair. — The  Lippincotts  pub- 
lish an  American  edition  of  Margaret  Veley's  volume  of 
poems,  A  Marriage  of  Shadows.— Men  and  Measures  of 
Half  a  Century,  by  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  is  one  of  the 
important  books  which  the  Scribners  have  in  preparation. 
— Lippincott's  Magazine  begins  with  its  September  issue,  a 
new  department,  Every  Day's  Record,  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation,— M.  Charles  Cros,  founder  of  the  modem  Mono- 
logue, so  well  introduced  into  society  readings  by  Coquelin 
the  younger,  died  recently  in  Paris. — Bishop  Potter  has 
written  an  introduction  for  the  holiday  edition  of  Whibley's 
Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  and  their  Story. — Mr. 
James  Hunter,  well  known  as  the  editor  of  Ogilvie's  Impe- 
rial Dictionary,  is  at  present  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
American  Notes  and  Queries,  a  magazine  now  giving  bright 
and  interesting  news  on  many  topics  for  readers  and 
thinkers. — Herr  Ludwig  Schneider,  who  was  for  twenty-six 
years  the  reader,  secretary  and  confidential  friend  of  the 
Emperor  William,  kept  a  diary  of  the  doings  of  his  Majesty 
during  that  time,  and  as  the  diary  was  yearly  revised  by 
the  Emperor,  its  story  will  be  authoritative. — The  clever 
skit  in  Comhill,  by  which  a  writer  attempts  to  prove,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Donnelly,  that  Gladstone  wrote  Dick- 
ens' novels,  is  taken  in  all  seriousness  by  one  of  our  critics. 
— Minnie  Palmer  is  about  to  publish  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  under  the  title,  A  Tiny  Star,  a  modest  title  chosen 
seemingly  to  give  the  paragraphers  a  chance  to  be  witty. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  is  said  to  be  a  most  joyful  singer 
of  Italian  folk  songs,  accompanying  himself  on  the  piano, 
while  he  insists  that  he  does  not  know  a  note  of  music, 
and  has  no  sense  of  melody.— Paris  is  to  have  a  new 
monthly,  the  Revue  Satirique.  —  Mrs.  Champney,  the 
juvenile  story-writer,  is  described  as  "  tall  and  slender,  with 
a  fair  skin  and  waving  hair."— Herr  Reschauer,  the  well- 
known  journalist  and  member  of  the  Reichsrath,  is  dead. 
— Referring  to  the  author  of  a  recent  volume  of  poems, 
the  Athenaeum  says  there  are  scattered  through  the  poems 
"a  sort  of  Byronic  craving  to  be  attacked  and  misunder- 
stood ; "  this  is  a  phase  of  literary  disease  that  has  shown 
itself  in  America  too,  in  the  morbid  daring  and  risque'  work 
of  the  novelists  of  the  day. — The  only  surviving  member 
of  Carlyle's  family  now  left  in  England  is  a  brother  of  his, 
James  Carlyle. — M.  Abel  Bergaigne,  the  leading  orientalist 
of  France,  died  recently. — The  Journalist  says  Mr.  R.  H. 
Stoddard  has  written  only  one  poem  during  the  last  year, 
and  they  blame  him  for  writing  even  that. — Herman  Meri- 
vale,  thinks  the  best  hundred  books  are  those  which  every- 
body says  everybody  else  must  read,  but  never  reads  him- 
self.— Walt  Whitman  has  so  far  regained  his  strength  as  to 
be  able  to  resume  work  on  his  November  Boughs. — Robert 
Browning,  at  present  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  will  soon  go  to  Venice,  where  he  will  henceforth 
reside  in  the  fine  Palace  Rezzonico,  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
— The  Revue  Bleue  announces  the  death  of  the  well-known 
French  critic,  Maxime  Gaucher,  long  a  member  of  its  staff. 
— Michael  Heine,  the  German  poet's  cousin,  has  just  given 
$150,000  to  Paris  charities. — The  latest  bit  of  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne's  iconoclastic  criticism  is  his  remark  in  "Amer- 
ica "  on  George  Eliot's  power  to  depict  men's  characters : 
"  For  my  part  I  cannot  think  that  she  has  ever  drawn  a 
man  who  can  be  accepted  by  men  as  genuinely  masculine." 
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A  SCOTCHMAN'S  STORY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CAIN* 


In  the  third  number  of  the  Scottish  Art  Review,  which 
is  a  new  venture  just  launched  upon  what  one  would 
imagine  must  be  a  rather  arctic  and  tempestuous  sea  for 
the  silken  sailed  shallop  of  the  beautiful,  appears  a  poem 
called  "  East  of  Eden."  If  this  production  had  been  given 
to  the  public  in  the  Byronic  era,  it  would  have  made  its 
author  famous.  To-day,  amid  the  mass  of  rhyme  that 
overloads  the  press  without  adding  to  its  wealth  of  inven- 
tion or  of  art,  its  publication,  in  the  grim  old  Scotch  city, 
in  a  new  and  almost  unknown  periodical,  will  probably 
doom  it.  "  East  of  Eden  "  opens  with  Cain,  doomed  to 
live  in  eternal  expiation  of  his  fratricide,  gTown  old  and 
terrible  in  his  despair,  sleepless  and  hopeless,  raving 
against  the  malediction  that  is  on  him. 

Far  down  upon  the  plain  the  large  round  moon 

Sank  red  in  jungle  mist ;  but  on  the  heights 

The  cold  clear  darkness  burned  with  restless  stars: 

And,  restless  as  the  stars,  the  grim  old  King 

Paced  with  fierce  choleric  strides  the  monstrous  ridge 

Of  boulders  piled  to  make  the  city  wall. 

Muttering  his  wrath  within  his  cloudy  beard 

He  moved,  and  paused,  and  turned.    The  starlight  caught 

The  huge  bent  gold  that  ringed  his  giant  head, 

Gleamed  on  the  jewel-fringed  vast  lion-fells 

That  clothed  his  stature,  ran  in  dusky  play 

Along  the  pondrous  bronze  that  armed  his  spear. 

He  fiercely  scanned  the  east  for  signs  of  dawn  ; 

Then  shook  his  clenched  hand  above  his  head. 

And  blazed  with  savage  eyes  and  brow  thrown  back 

To  front  the  awful  Presence  he  addressed: 

Cain  hurls  reproach  and  defiance  at  The  Almighty  : 
"  Slay  and  make  end  :  or  take  some  mortal  form 
That  I  may  strive  with  Thee !    Art  thou  so  strong 
And  yet  must  smite  me  out  of  Thine  Unseen  ? 
Long  centuries  have  passed  since  Thou  didst  place 
Thy  mark  upon  me,  lest  at  any  time 
Men  finding  me  should  slay  me.    I  have  grown 
Feebte  and  hoary  with  the  toil  of  years— 
An  aged  palsy— now,  alas  !  no  more 
That  erst  colossal  adamant  whereon 
Thine  hand  engraved  its  vengeance.    Be  Thou  just. 
And  answer  when  1  charge  Thee.    Have  I  blenched 
Before  Thy  fury  ;  have  I  bade  Thee  spare; 
Hath  Thy  long  torture  wrung  one  sob  of  pain. 
One  cry  of  supplication  from  my  mouth  ? 
But  Thou  hast  made  Thyself  unseen  ;  hast  lain 
In  ambush  to  afflict  me.    Day  and  night 
Thou  hast  been  watchful.   Thy  vindictive  eyes 
Have  known  no  slumber.    Make  Thyself  a  man 
That  I  may  seize  Thee  in  my  grips  and  strive 
But  once  on  equal  terms  with  Thee — but  once. 
Or  send  Thine  angel  with  his  sword  of  fire- 
But  no ;  not  him  !    Come  Thou,  come  Thou  Thyself ; 
Come  forth  from  Thine  Invisible,  and  face 
In  mortal  guise  the  mortal  Thou  hast  plagued  !  " 

But  the  vengeance  against  which  he  appeals  holds 
haughty  silence,  and  Cain's  despair  grows  wild  in  futile 
maledictions.    He  cries : 

"  A  curse  consume 
Thy  blind  night,  fevered  with  the  glare  of  stars, 
Wild  voices  and  the  agony  of  dreams  ! 
Would  it  were  day  ! " 
This  desire  at  least  is  vouchsafed  him. 

At  last  the  gleam  of  dawn 
Swept  in  a  long  gray  shudder  from  the  east. 
Then  reddened  o'er  the  misty  jungle  tracts. 
The  guards  about  the  massive  city  gates 

*  "  The  Reader  "  in  Town  Topic*. 


Fell  back  with  hurried  whispers  :  "Tis  the  King  ! " 
And  forth,  with  great  white  beard  and  gold  girt  brows. 
Huge  spear  and  jeweled  fells,  the  giant  strode 
To  slake  his  rage  among  the  beasts  of  prey. 

Cain  seeks  the  lair  of  the  monsters,  on  whom  he  vents 
his  miserable  fury,  and  halts  to  rest  in 

The  fierce  white  splendor  of  a  tropic  noon ; 
A  sweltering  waste  of  jungle,  breathing  flame  ; 
Thy  sky  one  burning  sapphire  '. 

Resting  by  a  spring,  a  tiger  bursts  from  the  jungle,  and 
Cain  smites  it  dead  at  one  blow. 

At  that  same  instant  from  the  jungle  flew 

A  shaft  which  to  the  feather  pierced  his  frame. 

Shrill  cries  of  horror  maddened  round  the  bluff: 
"O  Elohim,  'tis  Cain  the  King,  the  King  !  " 

And  weeping,  tearing  hair,  and  wringing  hands. 

About  him  raved  his  lawless  giant  brood. 

But  Cain  spoke  slowly  with  a  ghastly  smile  : 
"  Peace  and  give  heed,  for  now  I  am  but  dead. 

Let  no  man  be  to  blame  for  this  my  death  ; 

Yea,  swear  a  solemn  oath  that  none  shall  harm 

A  hair  of  him  who  gives  me  my  release. 

Come  hither,  boy  !  " 

And,  weeping,  Lamech  went 
And  stood  before  the  face  of  Cain  ;  and  Cain, 
Who  pressed  a  hand  against  his  rushing  wound. 
Reddened  his  grandson's  brow  and  kissed  his  cheek : 
"  The  blood  of  Cain  alight  on  him  who  lifts 
A  hand  against  thy  life.    My  spear,  boys  !  So. 
Let  no  foot  follow.   Cain  must  die  alone. 
Let  no  man  seek  me  till  ye  see  in  heaven 
A  sign,  and  know  that  Cain  is  dead." 

Holding  his  life  back  with  an  iron  clutch,  the  giant, 
smitten  and  forgiven,  plunges  into  the  jungle. 

To  reach  some  lair,  where  hidden  and  unheard 
His  savage  soul  in  its  last  strife  may  cope 
With  God — perchance  one  moment  visible. 

His  giant  brood,  watching,  see  a  bird  of  prey  drop  from 
the  zenith,  others  following,  and  know  that  Cain  is  dead. 
Behold  !  a  speck,  high  in  the  blazing  blue, 
Hung  black — a  single  speck  above  the  waste — 
Hung  poised  an  hour,  then  dropped  through  leagues  of  air. 
Plumb  as  a  stone  ;  and  as  it  dropped  they  saw, 
Through  leagues  of  high,  blue  air,  to  north  and  south. 
To  east  and  west,  black  specks  that  sprang  from  space, 
And  then  long  sinuous  lines  of  distant  spots 
Which  flew  converging — growing,  as  they  flew. 
To  slanting  streams  and  palpitating  swarms. 
Which  flew  converging  out  of  all  the  heavens. 
And  blackened,  as  they  flew,  the  sapphire  blaze. 
And  jarred  the  fiery  hush  with  winnowing  wings ; 
Which  flew  converging  on  a  single  point 
Deep  in  the  jungle  waste,  and.  as  they  swooped. 
Paused  in  the  last  long  slide  with  dangling  claws. 
Then  dropped  like  stone. 

Beside  a  swamp  they  found 
Hoar  hair,  a  litter  of  white,  colossal  bones. 
Ensanguined  shreds  of  jeweled  lion-fells, 
The  huge  gold  crown  and  ponderous  spear  of  Cain, 
And  fixed  between  the  ribs  the  fatal  shaft 
Which  Lamech  shot  unwitting  ;  but  against 
The  life  of  Lamech  no  man  lifted  hand. 

It  is  a  great  poem  Mr.  William  Canton  has  written.  It 
comes  like  a  voice  from  the  wilderness.  It  has  color  and 
form,  and  it  has  that  without  which  color  and  form  are 
cold— a  soul ;  a  soul,  too,  as  immortal  as  that  of  Byron's 
"  Darkness  "  and  the  ''  Ulysses  "  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
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Somerville  Journal : 

Some  men  are  born  witty,  others  have  a  good  memory, 
and  some  are  blessed  with  witty  friends. 

From  Life  : 

"What  in  the  world.  John,"  asked  his  wife,  "did  you 
open  that  can  of  tomatoes  with  ?  "  "  Can-opener  of  course," 
he  growled ;  "  what  do  you  s'pose  1  opened  it  with  ?  "  I 
thought  from  the  very  peculiar  language  you  used,  you 
were  opening  it  with  prayer." 

From  the  Cartoon  : 

They  had  retired— Mrs.  Dusenbury  was  talking  a  streak 
about  Mr.  D.'s  foibles.  "  Gracious  ! "  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  my  foot's  asleep. "  "  Then  keep  quiet,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  D.,  "  and  perhaps  you'll  fall  asleep  all  over." 

The  Merchant  Traveller : 

"  Gracious !  How  well  it  is  preserved,"  said  one  travel- 
ing man  to  another  as  they  gazed  at  a  mummy  in  a  museum. 
"  It  looks  as  if  it  might  wake  up  and  speak  if  you  could 
only  arouse  it  with  some  familiar  words."  "  So  it  does. 
Suppose  you  try  it  with  that  story  you  just  told  me." 

Boston  Transcript : 

"  Accept  my  hand,  Augusta  ? "  And  the  maiden  looked 
at  the  hand,  which  was  something  smaller  than  an  average- 
sized  salt  fish,  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said  sweetly  : 
"  Isn't  there  a  discount — something  off,  where  you  take  so 
large  an  order  ?  " 

New  York  Sun : 

Miss  Clara  (retired  for  the  night)  :  "  Ethel  wake  up  ; 
there's  the  sweetest  music  you  ever  heard  in  the  front  of 
the  house.  I  just  expected  that  Charley  and  his  friends 
would  serenade  us  to-night."  Miss  Ethel  (excited) :  "  Oh, 
Clara,  isn't  it  lovely  ?  Oughtn't  we  to  drop  some  flowers 
from  the  window?"  Miss  Clara:  Oh,  I  think  so  (drop- 
ping a  bunch  of  roses  with  great  caution).  There,  Ethel » 
Voice  (below)  :    "  Mein  Gott !  ve  no  lif  on  roses  !  " 

The  Arkansaw  Traveller  : 

"  Ef  a  gentleman  say  :  'Come  hyar,  you  black  scamp, 
en'  black  mer  boots,  en'  do  hit  quick  too,'  I  knows  dat 
man's  from  down  Souf,  en'  he  gwine  to  gimme  sompen,  en' 
mos'  likely  a  quartah."  Thus  a  darky  boy  on  a  Mississippi 
steamboat  was  explaining  his  position  as  to  sectional  pro- 
clivities. He  went  on  further  to  say  :  "  Ef  anuther  gentle- 
man say  to  me,  '  My  dear  young  cullud  frien',  will  you  be 
so  kine  ez  to  black  my  boots  ? '  dat  man's  from  Greenlan's 
icy  mountains,  er  sommers  in  dat  direction.  En'  inebbe 
he  gwine  ter  gimme  a  John  de  Baptis'— dat's  one  cent— 
but  mos'  likely  he  gwine  ter  jis'  give  thanks." 

San  Francisco  Examiner  : 

It  was  at  a  railway  eating  station.  The  man  from  Mon- 
tana was  hungry  and  in  a  hurry.  "  Please  pass  me  them 
pertatcrs,  Mister,"  he  said  addressing  the  elegant  gentle- 
man from  Boston,  who  sat  next  him.  The  Bostonian 
slowly  focused  his  gold  eyeglasses  on  the  man  from  Mon- 
tana. "Did  you  think  that  I  was  one  of  the  waiters?" 
he  asked  icily.  The  others  held  their  knives  and  forks 
suspended  in  mid-air,  expecting  to  see  the  man  from  Mon- 
tana shrivel  up,  but  no  such  phenomenon  took  place.  He 
turned  and  beckoned  to  the  nearest  waiter.  "George, 
come  here,  please."  "  What  is  it,  sir  ? "  asked  "  George." 
"  I  wanted  to  apologize  to  you  that's  all.  You  see  I  mis- 
took this  party  here  for  you,  but  I  hope  you  won't  be 


offended  at  it.  Now  |>ass  me  them  pertaters  and  well  go 
on  with  the  round  up." 

Philadelphia  Record  : 

Mr.  Winks—"  May  I  have  the  honor  of  your  company 
to  the  Wagner  concert  ?"  Miss  de  Blue — "Certainly.  I 
dote  on  Vogner.    When  is  it  ? "  Mr.  Winks—"  Vonsday  " 

From  Puck : 

Arkansas  Judge— "  Queer  thing,  that,  about  Keyser." 
Arkansas  Colonel— " How's  that?"  "Reformed,  you 
know."  "  Joined  the  church,  eh  ? "  "  Well,  no ;  he's 
only  on  probation  now.  I  heard  him  arguing  last  night 
that  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  man  on  Sunday." 

From  Town  Topics : 

Good  sermon  ?  Wife  (just  from  church) — Beautiful ! 
Husband— What  was  the  text  ?  Wife— The  Rev.  Dr. 
Thumphard  took  his  text  from  Thursday's  Mail  and  Ex- 
press, No.  1861,  10th  year,  Vol.  XIX.    Is  dinner  ready? 

The  Boston  Herald  : 

A  pretty  maiden  fell  overboard  at  New  Bedford,  the 
other  day,  and  her  lover  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
as  she  rose  to  the  surface,  and  said, "  Give  me  your  hand." 
"  Please  ask  papa,"  she  gently  murmured,  as  she  calmly 
sank  for  the  second  time. 

Washington  Critic  : 

"  Here's  a  piece  of  pie,"  said  an  R-st.  woman  to  a  hun- 
gry tramp  at  the  back  door.  "  Thanks,"  he  replied,  catch- 
ing eagerly  at  it  and  biting  a  horseshoe  out  of  it  "  Don't 
you  want  a  knife  to  cut  it  with  ? "  she  inquired.  The 
tramp  looked  hurt.  "  Madam,"  he  said,  in  freezing  tones, 
"do  I  look  like  a  man  who  would  eat  pie  with  a  knife  ?" 

Burlington  Free  Press : 

Things  even  up  well.    Men  throw  banana  skins  on  the 
sidewalk;  then  the  banana  skins  throw  men  on  the  sidewalk. 
From  Time  : 

Mr.  Wabash  (of  Chicago) — Yes,  Miss  Waldo,  I  see  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to-day  for  the  first  time.  What  a  vast 
amount  of  merchandise  is  carried  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
that  mighty  sheet  of  water  !  Miss  Waldo  (of  Boston)  - 
Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Wabash  ;  it  is  very  advantageously  situated, 
you  know,  being  so  near  Boston  ! 

Texas  Siftings  : 

Two  teachers  of  languages  were  discussing  matters  and 
things  relative  to  their  profession.  "  Do  your  pupils  pay 
up  regularly  on  the  first  of  each  month?"  asked  one  of 
them.  "  No,  they  do  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  often  have 
to  wait  for  weeks  and  weeks  before  I  get  my  pay,  and 
sometimes  I  don't  get  it  at  all.  You  can't  well  dun  the 
parents  for  the  money."  "  Why  don't  you  do  as  I  do  ?  I 
always  get  ray  money  regularly."  "  How  do  you  manage 
it?"  "It  is  very  simple.  For  instance,  I  am  teaching 
a  boy  French,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  his  folks 
don't  pay  the  money  for  the  lesson.  In  that  event  I  give 
the  boy  the  following  sentences  to  translate  and  write  out 
at  home :  '  I  have  no  money.  The  month  is  up.  Hast 
thou  got  any  money  ?  Have  not  thy  parents  got  money  ? 
I  need  money  very  much.  Why  hast  thou  not  brought  the 
money  this  morning?  Did  thy  father  not  give  thee  any 
money  ?  Has  he  no  money  in  the  pocket-book  of  his 
uncle's  great  aunt  ? '  That  fetches  them.  Next  moming 
you  bet  that  boy  brings  the  money." 
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A  running  review  of  this  number  of  Current  Literature, 
a  condensation  of  the  already  condensed  may  be  of  value 
to  readers.  Following  the  first  few  pages  of  general  com- 
ment on  the  features  and  temper  of  the  month,  will  be 
found  three  admirable  editorial  articles  or  essays  on  live 
literary  topics  from  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  the  N.  Y.  Times,  and 
the  St.  James  Gazette,  a  London  publication.  The  gossip 
of  authors  and  writers  will  be  found  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting,  and  the  brief  mention  of  the  literary  world  and 
its  doings  is  as  newsy  almost  as  a  daily  paper.  The  Mag- 
azine reference  is  a  practical  map  of  literary  labor  for  the 
month.  On  two  broad  and  facing  pages — classified,  in- 
dexed, apparent  to  the  eye,  and  comprehensive  to  the 
mind — the  story  is  told  of  what  is  being  written,  by  whom, 
when  published  and  where  found.  This  is  not  only  a  ref- 
erence for  to-day ;  it  is  a  record  for  all  time.  To  those 
who  relish  a  quaint  old  story  we  introduce  Peter  Rugg,  the 
Missing  Man.  The  Fairy  Tale  is  for  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth."  It  is  an  empty  head  that  cannot  find  in  the 
Random  Reading,  the  Historical,  Statistical  and  General, 
The  Unusual,  The  Sketch  Book,  and  the  various  other  de- 
partments abundance  to  interest  and  instruct.  As  a  popular 
educational  feature  this  classification  is  unsurpassed.  In 
the  matter  of  poetry  the  selections  of  current  magazine  and 
newspaper  verse,  and  the  resurrection  of  Old  Favorites, 
have  won  the  most  unqualified  praise.  Lovers  of  good 
poetry  are  enthusiastic  over  the  monthly  collection  from 
such  diverse  sources.  The  getting  together  of  specimens 
of  the  different  metrical  forms— and  the  giving  of  the  rules 
governing  their  construction— is  especially  popular. 

Those  who  have  shuddered  over  the  particulars  of  the 
London  Murders— the  mysteries  and  terrors  of  a  great  pop- 
ulation— will  find  on  page  410  a  recital  of  American  rural 
crime  that  is  simply  astounding.  The  manner  of  its  telling 
is  a  marvel.  Nothing  like  it  in  force  and  directness  is 
known  to  Journalism.  The  work  is  that  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Spears,  a  special  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun.  This 
Dramatic  Story  of  a  Mountain  Feud  is  the  history  of  the 
case  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  against  Dave  Slratton 
and  numerous  other  citizens  of  Pike  county,  Kentucky, 
charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  murder  of  Hill 
Dempsey,  a  special  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county,  at  the 
mouth  of  Grapevine  Creek  on  Tug  River,  in  January  last. 
Mr.  Spears,  writing  from  the  scene  of  the  trial,  says  :  "  The 
murder  of  Dempsey  was  the  tenth  committed  in  what  is 
known  in  this  country  as  the  Hatfield-McCoy  war.  The 
murders  were  all  done  in  the  most  cowardly  fashion,  and 
in  one  case  an  innocent  woman  was  deliberately  shot  through 
the  heart  while  begging  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming 
eyes  for  her  life.  Besides  those  killed,  ten  have  been 
wounded,  including  two  women,  who  have  been  crippled 
for  life,  and  whose  lives  have  been  shortened  by  their  suf- 
ferings.   One  of  those  murdered  was  a  lad  of  13,  who  was 


compelled  to  see  two  older  brothers  shot  to  death  before 
his  own  sufferings  were  ended.  In  spite  of  the  atrocity  of 
the  crimes  committed,  neither  Gov.  Wilson  of  West  Vir- 
ginia  nor  Gov.  Buckner  of  Kentucky  will  issue  a  requisi- 
tion for  the  transportation  of  even  the  acknowledged 
criminals  of  one  State  to  the  other."  Outside  of  broad 
political  reasons  there  appears  to  be  a  code  of  etiquette  in 
this  monstrous  system  of  mountain  murder.  It  is  gener- 
ally understood  that  it  is  not  good  form,  according  to  the 
rules  of  mountain  society,  to  arrest  a  gentleman  or  to 
attempt  an  arrest  without  previously  notifying  him  of  the 
intent.  A  failure  to  observe  social  requirements  in  such 
cases  is  always  resented  with  a  rifle  by  society  leaders. 
And  this  is  the  XlXth  Century,  and  money  is  still  being 
collected  for,  and  squandered  on,  Foreign  Missions. 

From  this  story  of  American  crime  the  morbid  can  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  The  Physiology  of  Modern  Love — 
the  latest  Parisian  sensation.  The  Five  Meditations  thus 
far  published  are  but  the  prelude  to  a  terrible  score. 
Mona  Caird,  the  English  woman,  asks :  "  Is  Marriage  a 
Failure "  ?  Paul  Bourget,  the  Frenchman,  goes  a  step 
further,  and  asks  :  "  Is  Love  a  Failure  "  ?  And  the  play 
about  this  interrogation  is  merciless.  Bourget's  idea  is 
that  gentle  Love  and  brutal  Hatred  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion go  hand  in  hand — the  one  a  companion  and  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  other.  It  is  an  unpleasant  thought,  but  the 
clever  Frenchman  brings  the  varied  circumstance  of  life 
—  Parisian  life— trooping  to  the  support  of  his  theory. 
The  subject  is  handled  absolutely  without  gloves.  The 
environment  of  French  morals,  the  license  of  French  life, 
the  possibilities  of  French  literature  permit  of  an  analysis 
that  goes  to  the  very  elements — an  intellectual  surgery  that 
cuts  to  the  bone.  While  the  French  text  is  practically 
untranslatable,  the  review  given  will  inform  as  to  the  style 
and  purpose  of  the  Meditations.  That  the  world  would 
be  better  without  them  does  not  signify.  Thai  they  are 
brutally  French  is  no  argument  in  the  face  of  the  latest 
sensation  of  English  literature — the  disgusting  work  of  the 
medical  Englishman,  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

The  contents  of  this  book  is  really  the  inexcusable  story 
of  a  brutal  crime.  The  recital  of  the  details  of  a  petty 
quarrel  between  intelligent  professional  men  of  two  nations 
— the  life  of  a  heroic  man  trembling  in  the  balance  against 
their  alleged  skill,  and  finally  snuffed  out  by  their  jealousy 
and  incompetence — is  a  spectacle  of  refinement  in  cruelty 
that  the  darkest  phase  of  barbarism  never  shadowed  forth. 
The  English  physician  actually  titles  his  work  Frederick 
the  Noble,  because  of  the  fortitude  of  the  hero  in  sub- 
mitting to  be  put  to  death  by  his  attending  physicians. 
The  apology  for  the  book  is  as  shameless  as  its  title.  "  It 
has  been  a  painful  task  to  me  to  write  the  following  pages, 
not  because  there  is  anything  in  the  charges  recently 
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brought  against  me  by  some  of  my  German  colleagues 
which  I  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  meeting,  but 
because  I  feel  most  keenly  the  unseemliness  of  a  contro- 
versy which  must  necessarily  cause  additional  suffering  to 
hearts  which  have  already  been  tried  beyond  the  common 
lot."  Just  God  !  if  he  had  but  listened  to  his  own  reason- 
ing. "  Interesting  details  are  presented  as  to  the  heroic 
fortitude  with  which  the  Prince  received  what  was  in  fact 
a  sentence  not  only  of  death  but  of  prolonged  previous 
suffering.  Amusing  sketches  arc  also  given  of  the  attitude 
of  the  various  physicians  who  took  part  in  the  consulta- 
tion." But  enough  !  in  mercy's  name  enough  f  The  Gar- 
field symposium — of  medical  narrowness  of  mind  and 
want  of  knowledge — was  nothing  to  this  royal  scandal. 
The  career  of  the  Mackenzie  publication  has  been  worthy 
of  its  disreputable  birth.  It  has  been  stolen  in  London, 
fought  over  and  mutilated  in  America,  and  suppressed  in 
Germany.  If  the  Chinese  method  in  such  cases  had 
obtained,  and  the  incompetent  heads  been  struck  from 
the  jealous  bodies  of  these  professional  Nin-Cum's,  Litera- 
ture might  have  suffered,  but  Common  Decency  would 
have  been  in  some  slight  degree  vindicated. 

And  now  that  the  temper  is  on  it  may  be  expedient  to 
air  all  the  literary  unhappincss  of  the  month.  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  the  only  dignified  critic  we  realty  have, 
is  dissatisfied.  Not  only  dissatisfied,  but  disgusted  and 
disgmntled.  He  says:  "  The  minor  magazines  of  America 
and  England,  year  in  and  year  out,  remind  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  kaleidoscopes — except  that  we  find  therein 
most  of  the  darker  and  miss  most  of  the  brighter  colors 
which  distinguish  these  magical  octagons.  They  are  as 
like  as  two  peas — as  a  flock  of  sheep  jumping  over  a  gate, 
or  a  company  of  school  boys  playing  leapfrog.  Their 
editors  study  the  direction  of  their  elders  and  hobble  after 
them  in  the  same*  beaten  track.  What  succeeded  in  Har- 
per's Magazine  is  likely  to  succeed  in  the  Brooklyn  Maga- 
zine ;  what  did  not  fail  in  the  Century  will  certainly  not 
fail  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  what  was  triumphant  in  the 
four  will  not  be  inglorious  in  the  American  Magazine. 
Popular  subjects  must  be  chosen  and  they  must  be  flooded 
with  pictures.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  editor  of  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine  projected  the  clever  but  costly  scheme  of 
printing  a  whole  novel  in  a  single  number,  the  novel  to  be 
from  as  able  a  novelist  as  he  could  afford  to  seduce  from 
better  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remember  the  pens 
which  succumbed  to  his  pecuniary  blandishments ;  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  one  of  them  produced  '  The  Quick  or  the 
Dead  ?' which  we  have  refused  to  read.  This  feature  of 
Lippincott  has  been  adopted  by  Belford's  Magazine,  the 
September  number  of  which  begins,  or  ends,  with  one  of 
these  ephemera,  entitled  '  Can  Such  Things  Be  ? '  We 
have  no  idea  what  the  things  in  question  are,  but  whatever 
they  are,  they  certainly  can  be,  in  the  present  condition  of 
American  periodical  literature.  The  author  of  this  last 
conundrum  is  Mr.  R.  L.  Wingate,  whose  name  is  not  familiar 
to  us,  though  we  have  an  idea  that  it  was  once  connected 
with  democratic  politics,  probably  in  this  metropolis. 
Under  this  element  of  fiction  in  Belford's  Magazine  lie 
papers  on  the  tariff,  stories  by  unknown  authors,  and 
poems  by  authors  who  are,  if  possible,  still  more  unknown. 
We  do  not  blame  the  editor  of  Bclford,  of  Lippincott,  or 
any  other  journal  for  looking  about  him  for  the  coming 
man  and  woman.  Mrs.  Burnett  was  discovered  in  that 
way,  Mr.  Cable  and,  it  may  be,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Page,  Mr. 
Bunner  and  Colonel  Johnston.  We  blame  our  editors  for 
a  lack  of  originality,  an  abundance  of  mediocrity,  and  for 
misunderstanding  the  supposed  demand  of  the  public, 
which  is  for  nothing  so  much  as  good  literature.    It  is  sick 


of  the  hall-mark  of  to-day— the  regulation  story,  dialect  or 
other,  the  cut-and-dried  essay,  the  worn-out  sonnet,  bal- 
lade and  rondeau,  villanelle.  We  are  weary,  the  public  is 
weary,  of  what  is  offered,  and  what  we  have  to  take,  or  go 
dinncrless  and  supperless." 

Next  on  the  list  comes  that  personal  pessimist,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  with  a  wild  wail  in  America  on  the  evil  of  over 
reading.  Hawthorne  declares :  "  We  are  partly  bamboozled 
by  tradition.  From  our  youth  up  we  are  deafened  on  all 
sides  by  advice  to 'read  and  improve  our  minds.'  The 
inference  is  that  the  mind  is  improved  by  reading.  But 
that  inference  is  open  to  the  most  serious  question.  For 
my  part,  I  should  be  willing  to  hazard  the  statement  that 
twice  as  many  minds  have  been  injured  than  have  been 
benefited  by  it,  and  not  a  small  proportion  of  the  former 
have  been  made  entirely  worthless  by  the  practice.  It  is 
just  like  dram  drinking ;  it  is  intellectual  dram  drinking — 
and  '  intellectual '  is  scarcely  the  word  to  use  in  that  con- 
nection. One  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  drams  in  ques- 
tion are,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  inferior  stuff.  But 
even  if  it  were  of  the  best  stuff  imaginable,  the  detri- 
mental effect  would  remain.  The  finest  Madeira,  if  swal- 
lowed in  sufficiently  copious  doses,  will  produce  delirium 
tremens  ;  and  the  most  unexceptionable  books,  if  they  are 
also  too  numerous,  will  bring  on  mental  dyspepsia.  The 
mind  becomes  a  mere  sack  to  hold  other  people's  ideas, 
instead  of  a  machine  to  generate  ideas  of  its  own.  And 
the  ideas  thus  acquired  are  of  no  use  to  it.  The  mind  has 
lost  the  power  to  work  them  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
wisdom.  They  remain  a  heterogeneous  and  incongruous 
mass.  Foreign  material,  whether  physical  or  intellectual, 
should  be  taken  in  with  discrimination  and  moderation, 
and  thoroughly  assimilated.  Unless  you  need  and  like  it, 
you  cannot  make  it  yours,  whether  you  swallow  it  or  not, 
it  really  stays  outside  of  you." 

The  Mail  and  Express  is  in  distress  :  "  Robert  Bonner 
told  a  reporter  three  or  four  years  ago  that  the  Ledger 
could  be  run  for  five  years  on  the  manuscripts  then  paid 
for  and  stowed  away  in  his  safes,  without  the  purchase  of 
another  line.  Still,  he  was  constantly  buying,  and  by  this 
time  is  doubtless  eight  or  ten  years  ahead.  The  Century 
and  Harper's  Magazine,  it  is  claimed,  could  be  published 
for  fifteen  years  on  matter  already  accepted.  A  sensational 
story  paper  inferior  to  the  Ledger  claims  to  have  on  hand 
'serials'  enough  for  ten  years  to  come.  And  the  story  is 
the  same  in  all  periodical  publication  offices  where  matter 
is  allowed  to  accumulate..  Yet  the  avalanche  of  words 
poured  forth  by  the  victims  of  cacoethes  scribendi  con- 
tinues with  seemingly  ever  increasing  volume.  The  editor 
of  a  magazine  said  recently  :  '  We  receive  on  an  average 
about  twenty  prose  and  as  many  poetical  manuscripts  per 
day.  They  vary  in  lengths  and  subjects  greatly,  but  have 
a  harmonious  style — that  of  utter  badness.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  is  worth  passing  to  a  second  reader  for  considera- 
tion. The  writers  generally  send  along  letters  trying  to 
influence  publication  through  sympathy  with  their  ambi- 
tion, or  their  misery,  or  by  giving  fictitious  ideas  of  their 
social,  political  or  literary  prominence.  Of  course  no 
attention  is  paid  to  such  letters.  Each  manuscript  has  to 
go  on  its  own  merit— or  demerit.  Many  of  them  can  be 
sufficiently  judged  on  their  first  two  pages,  and  sometimes 
a  story  is  rejected  without  any  reading  at  all,  simply  be- 
cause its  length  unfits  it  for  our  use.  I  do  not  think  wc 
could  keep  up  with  the  constantly  inflowing  mass,  if  we 
did  not  adopt  such  '  short  cuts '  in  reading  and  judging 
manuscript  No,  instoad  of  getting  '  more  than  our  share,' 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  other  offices  where  much  more 
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matter  is  offered  than  in  ours.  One  that  I  know  of  gets 
from  fifty  to  sixty  manuscripts  a  day.  All  sorts  of  people 
send  in  stuff,  but  the  most  prolific  and  persistent  are  those 
who  have  absolutely  no  qualifications  as  writers." 

There  is  unrest  among  the  publishers  of  magazines.  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Benjamin,  in  his  neat  and  clever  ltftlc  publica- 
tion, Printers'  Ink,  deals  with  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  knows.  He  writes  :  "  The  enlargement 
of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  which  retails  at  fifteen 
cents  per  copy,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  complete  story 
(so  long  as  the  fashion  thereof  may  last)  as  a  part  of  its 
habitual  contents,  forbodes  a  reduction  in  price  all  along 
the  line,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility  for  the 
high-priced  monthlies  to  maintain  their  rates  in  the  face  of 
such  competition  as  Scribner's  is  already  offering,  and  the 
English  Illustrated,  to  an  even  gTcatcr  extent,  is  about  to 
offer  to  the  'three-deckers.'  Should  Harpers'  and  the 
Century  be  constrained  to  lower  their  subscription  and 
selling  rates,  some  retrenchment  of  expenses  will  probably 
be  deemed  necessary  ;  at  least  until  it  can  be  ascertained 
how  and  to  what  extent  an  increased  revenue  may  be  ob- 
,  tained  from  advertisements.  This  retrenchment  is  likely 
to  fall,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  departments  of  illus- 
tration, and  afterwards,  if  need  be,  upon  the  honorarium 
of  contributors,  the  supply  of  whom  is  grown  sufficiently 
abundant  to  justify  a  lowering  of  the  market  price  of  their 
wares.  There  is  some  talk — not  of  a  very  definite  kind  as 
yet— of  some  of  the  great  newspaper  establishments  turn- 
ing a  part  of  their  surplus  energy  and  capacities  in  the 
direction  of  monthly  issues  of  a  literary  and  popular  char- 
acter, and  as  the  boundary  between  the  '  blanket-sheet ' 
newspaper  and  the  magazine  is  continually  narrowing,  the 
existence  of  this  trade  gossip  is  not  a  surprise." 

The  same  writer  in  dealing  with  the  now  much  discussed 
subject  of  Literature  in  Newspapers  says  :  "  In  the  issue  for 
September  1st,  incidental  reference  was  made  to  'the 
extent  to  which  the  newspaper  has  succeeded  in  occupy- 
ing the  literary  field  of  the  present  era,'  and  an  example 
was  given  of  '  the  means  by  which  its  place  has  been  won 
and  is  held  against  the  rivalry  and  competition  of  books 
and  reviews.'  Commenting  upon  this  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing number,  '  A  Newspaper  Publisher,'  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  advocated  '  more  literature  in  newspapers,'  because 
'  the  advertising  value  of  the  newspaper  press  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  reading  public 
shall  resort  to  the  newspaper  for  literary  entertainment 
and  instruction.'  In  our  last  number,  Mr.  Alonzo 
Stephens  takes  exception  to  his  predecessor's  view,  for  the 
reason,  as  he  puts  it,  that  'a  newspaper  is  and  ought  to  be 
a  paper  for  giving  the  news  and  nothing  more  ; '  although 
he  admits  that  '  issuing  of  mammoth  Sunday  editions  and 
entire  books  in  a  single  issue '  may  be  allowed  exception- 
ally, for  the  purpose  of  puffing  the  newspaper  that  makes 
such  issues,  and  he  is  indulgent  to  '  the  country  editor 
who  devotes  considerable  space  to  limping  poetry  and 
mushy  love  stories,  the  product  of  local  talent.'  From  the 
resulting  summary,  we  deduce  three  propositions :  first, 
that  newspapers  have  extensively  occupied  the  field  of 
literature  already  ;  secondly,  that  some  competent  persons 
think  they  have  not  sufficiently  occupied  it ;  thirdly,  that 
other  competent  persons  think  they  should  occupy  it  only 
occasionally,  or  within  special  limits  of  a  fixed  character." 

"  An  accomplished  fact  is  in  itself  a  powerful  argument. 
It  is  especially  so  in  the  present  case,  because  successful 
newspapers  are  evolved,  not  created  by  a  stroke.  They  are 
in  ihe  field  of  literature  because  the  law  of  their  develop- 
ment has  taken  them  into  it.    This  law  is  itself  the  creation 


of  two  distinct  but  mutually  acting  forces ;  an  interna) 
force,  exerted  by  the  conductors  in  obedience  to  their 
perception  and  judgment  of  what  the  readers  of  news- 
papers desire  or  approve,  and  an  external  force,  exerted 
by  the  public  in  conformity  to  its  recognized  need  or  its 
sense  of  enjoyment.  There  is  nothing  empirical  in  the 
literary  tendencies  of  journalism ;  there  can  be  nothing 
empirical  in  the  guidance  or  extension  of  those  tendencies, 
since  mistakes  are  swiftly  exposed  and  corrected  by  loss 
of  circulation  and  influence.  '  A  Newspaper  Publisher  ' 
advocates  the  pushing  of  the  literary  side  of  journalism  as 
a  means  of  increasing  profits  to  newspaper  owners  from 
their  advertising  patronage  ;  Mr.  Stephens,  while  admitting 
an  increased  value  in  advertisements  from  proximity  to 
literary  matter,  does  not  believe  that  the  rates  for  such 
advertisements  can  be  increased,  and,  anyway,  newspapers 
have  no  right  to  be  anything  more  than  papers  of  news. 
'  A  Newspaper  Publisher '  is  right,  with  the  gloss  added  to 
his  pro]x)sition  that  the  pushing  of  literature  in  newspapers 
must  not  be  upon  an  arbitrary  or  conventional  scale,  but 
only  so  far  and  so  fast  as  the  public  shall  approve  and 
support.  Whatsoever  matter  of  a  decent  and  otherwise 
honest  nature  the  public  will  buy,  that  matter  should  the 
newspaper  supply,  whether  it  be  fact  or  fiction,  or  mere 
comment  upon  fact  or  fiction.  Newspapers  are  founded 
and  continued  for  gain,  and  publishers  would  be  idiots  to 
exclude  anything  reputable  from  the  r  columns  that  the 
public  want  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  at  a  fair  profit." 

Even  Current  Literature  is  being  snarled  at.  The  Nation 
says  it  is  not  literature,  and  that  it  is  a  crime  to  appropri- 
ate the  name.  It  is  evidently  not  a  crime  for  a  pamphlet 
with  a  few  thousand  circulation — living  for  prudential 
reasons  in  the  house  of  a  rich  relative — to  call  itself — The 
Nation.  The  Boston  Post— sneering  most  appropriately 
through  its  own  columns — says  it  should  be  called  Cur- 
rent Journalism.  And  so,  perhaps,  it  should.  A  great 
student— Motley  for  example— selects  a  great  subject,  such 
as  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  going  to  libraries 
or  State  archives,  studies  from  books,  manuscripts,  and 
records,  and  then  produces  what  is  termed  a  history.  He 
has  contributed  to  literature.  This  is  conceded.  The 
editor  of  a  gTcat  newspaper  sits  in  his  office  and  studies  a 
people.  He  feels  through  a  thousand  delicate  nerves  their 
thought  and  purpose.  He  keeps  himself  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  their  needs  and  longings  and  aspirations.  He 
collects  and  preserves — yes,  often  makes— the  historic 
material  subsequently  used  by  the  student,  and  by  the 
grace  of  the  definition  he  has  not  contributed  to  literature. 
This  is  so  announced  and  understood  by  the  Pharisees. 
Now,  if  literature  is  anything  it  is  essentially  thought  ren- 
dered intelligible  by  words  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
people.  Literature  covers  all  forms  of  expressed  thought. 
It  is  necessarily  uneven  in  quality.  It  embraces  the  sub- 
iimest  strains  of  the  poet  and  the  idiocy  of  the  dime  novel ; 
"  the  greatest  effort "  of  a  statesman's  life,  and  the  item 
written  in  a  magistrate's  court.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
wisest,  the  folly  of  the  jester,  the  charm  of  the  teller  of 
tales,  the  record  of  the  incidents  of  daily  life  caught  by 
the  flying  pencils  of  chroniclers.  It  is  not  what  the  arti- 
ficial and  supposititious  think  it  is.  Still  no  harm  is  done 
by  the  false  belief.  In  this  quick-stepping,  nervous  day 
and  generation,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  great,  heavy, 
complaining— and  mysteriously  tolerated— drones  in  the 
human  hive,  and  limited  respect  is  nowadays  accorded 
brains  that  are  palpably  scrambled  in  a  library.  If  this 
publication  is  only  known  as  "  A  Magazine  of  Modern 
Journalism,"  its  highest  ambition  will  have  been  satisfied. 
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Is  There  a  Great  American  Poet  ? — Editorial — New  York  Sun 
There  are  a  thousand  and  thirteen  of  them,  of  course,  as 
everybody  knows  who  reads  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
or  keeps  abreast  with  the  unceasing  tide  of  fresh  poetical 
literature  that  flows  from  the  press  in  all  English-speaking 
lands.  But  the  question  does  not  refer  to  those  poets  who 
are  still  living,  and  whose  magnitude  in  literature  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  completed  record  of  achievement,  or 
with  the  aid  of  that  juster  and  more  intelligent  criticism 
which  requires  distance  of  time.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
Pantheon  for  them  yet.  Whittier,  Walt  Whitman,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Boyle  O'Reilly.  Bret  Harte,  Dr.  Holmes, 
Eugene  Field,  and  the  whole  School  of  Milwaukee  Female 
Poets  are  all  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  inquiry. 

There  is  an  interesting  attempt  by  Mr.  Gosse  in  The  Forum 
for  October  to  answer  the  question  by  playing  the  highest 
American  names,  so  to  speak,  against  those  of  the  marvel- 
ous period  of  English  poetical  literature  that  began  with 
Chaucer  and  ended  with  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Gossc  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  comparison 
greatness  in  poetry  is  relative.  He  very  sensibly  seeks  to 
establish  a  standard  for  the  measurement  of  American  per- 
formance. This  standard  is  afforded  by  a  list  of  the 
"  Fourteen  great  English  poets,  the  selected  glory  and 
pride  of  five  centuries,  the  consummation  of  the  noblest 
dynasty  of  verse  which  the  world  has  ever  seen."  Here 
arc  Mr.  Gosse's  selected  names,  which  he  has  miscounted  ; 
there  are  thirteen  of  them  : 


Chauter, 
Spenser, 
Shakespeare, 
Mi  lion. 


Dryden, 

Pope, 

Gray, 

Burns, 

Wordsworth. 


Coleridge, 
Byron, 
Shelley, 
Keats, 


To  these  names  Mr.  Gosse  would  add  those  of  Alfred 
Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning,  were  they  not  living. 
The  dead  American  poets  whom  he  selects  as  worthy  to 
have  their  claims  discussed,  "  in  connection  with  the  high- 
est honors  of  the  art,"  are  four  in  number  : 

Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Bryant,  Poe. 

"There  is  one  other  name,"  adds  the  English  critic, 
"  which  it  may  seem  to  some  of  my  readers  ought  to  be 
added  to  this  list.  But  originality  was  so  entirely  lacking 
in  the  composition  of  that  versatile  and  mellifluous  talent 
to  which  I  allude  that  1  will  [shall]  not  even  mention  here 
this  fifth  name."  Very  likely  he  means  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake,  who  in  another  place  is  dismissed  by  Mr.  Gossc  as 
a  "  gentle  imitative  bard  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  order." 

Mr.  Gosse's  selection  of  names  to  represent  the  culmi- 
nating achievements  of  American  poetry  will  impress  every- 
body, we  think,  as  fair  and  judicious.  What  other  dead 
American  poet  is  worthy  to  accompany  these  four  to  the 
test  prepared  for  them  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse?  Not 
Halleck,  or  Drake,  or  Willis,  and,  if  none  of  these,  then 
certainly  not  Richard  Henry  Dana  or  Bayard  Taylor, 
Washington  Allston,  Philip  Freneau,  James  G.  Percival, 
Joel  Barlow,  Park  Benjamin,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read, 
George  P.  Morris,  Jones  Very,  or  Alice  Gary  or  Emma 
Lazarus — not  to  continue  the  numerous  catalogue  of  those 
American  poets  who  by  reason  of  genius  or  talent  or  cir- 
cumstance have  at  some  time  shone  as  stars  of  consider- 
able magnitude  according  to  the  American  standard  of 


measurement.  If  neither  Longfellow  nor  Poe,  neither 
Emerson  nor  Bryant,  is  equal  to  the  least  of  the  thirteen 
greatest  English  poets  in  Mr.  Gosse's  list,  or  is  raised  as 
high  above  any  possible  vacillation  of  the  tide  of  fashion, 
then  America  has  produced  no  truly  great  poet. 

It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  while  the  English  names 
cover  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  years,  the 
representatives  of  American  poetry  arc  contemporaries,  all 
four  having  been  born,  in  fact,  within  the  fifteen  years 
between  1794  and  1809.  But  any  objection  on  that  ac- 
count to  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Gosse's  method  of  comparison 
is  out  of  order.  The  question  is  not  whether  America 
could  have  produced  a  great  poet  provided  our  people 
had  steadily  cultivated  the  art  of  versification  since  a  hun- 
dred years  before  Columbus,  or  if  Jonathan  Edwards,  for 
example,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  love  sonnets,  and  Benjamin  Franklin's 
genius  had  found  expression  in  a  mighty  epic.  Nor  is  the 
question  whether  America  is  capable  of  producing,  in  the 
next  five  hundred  years,  poets  worthy  to  rank  with  Shake- 
speare and  Milton.  It  is  simply  whether  any  dead  Amer- 
ican poet  can  reasonably,  or  even  possibly,  be  classed  with 
the  least  of  the  "  twelve  or  fourteen  English  inheritors  of 
unassailed  renown." 


Mr.  Gosse  derides  that  they  cannot  thus  be  classed. 
Bryant's  poetry  is  a  hybrid  of  early  Wordsworth  and  early 
Coleridge.  The  derived  character  of  his  sentiment,  his 
verse,  and  his  description  is  "absolutely  fatal  to  his  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank.  He  is  exquisitely  pol- 
ished, full  of  noble  suavity  and  music,  but  his  irreparable 
fault  is  to  be  secondary,  to  remind  us  always  of  his  masters 
first."  Longfellow's  skill  in  narrative  "  was  second  only 
to' that  of  Prior  and  of  La  Fontaine  ;  "  but  nobody  now 
advances  the  proposition  that  he  was  "  a  great  or  original 
poet."  He  was  singularly  under  Swedish  influence,  and 
his  "real  place"  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  "is  in  Swedish 
literature,  chronologically  between  Tegncr  and  Rune- 
berg."  Emerson  was  capable  of  reaching  heights  beyond 
the  wing  of  either  Bryant  or  Longfellow,  and  sustained 
power  would  have  made  him  "  unquestionably  one  of  the 
sovereign  poets  of  the  world.  But  the  volume  of  his  verse 
does  not  fail  to  weaken  "  the  impression  he  gives  us  at  his 
best,  namely,  that  of  high  imagination  and  great  poetical 
splendor.  He  is  so  fragmentary  and  uncertain  that  Mr. 
Gosse  "  cannot  place  him  among  the  great  |x>ets  ;  yet  his 
best  lines  and  stanzas  seem  as  good  as  theirs."  Poe,  on  the 
whole,  comes  nearer  than  any  other  dead  American  poet  to 
the  line  of  positive  greatness  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gossc, 
"  although  Emerson  may  have  one  or  two  single  blossoms 
to  show  which  are  more  brilliant  than  any  of  his.  Poe  has 
strongly  influenced  all  the  later  English  poets,  from  Tenny- 
son to  Austin  Dobson."  He  is  an  "  almost  flawless  techni- 
cal artist,"  and  he  has  charmed  "  within  a  narrow  circle  to 
a  degree  that  shows  no  sign,  after  forty  years,  of  lessen- 
ing." Mr.  Gosse's  conclusion  is  that  Poe  just  falls  short  of 
proving  his  claim  to  rank  with  the  Great  Poets. 

But  now  let  us  test  Mr.  Gosse's  test,  and  measure  his 
own  standard  by  one  still  more  cosmopolitan.  How  many 
of  these  thirteen  English  reputations,  secure  as  he  re- 
gards them  from  the  chances  of  decay  or  oblivion,  would 
disappear  in  a  rapid  and  comprehensive  glance  across  the 
whole  sky  of  the  world's  poetic  literature  ?    How  many  of 
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them,  a  thousand  years  hence,  will  seem  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  greatest  poets  of  all  time — with  these  twelve 
names,  for  example  ? 

Isaiah,  Aristophanes,  Dante, 

Homer,  Horace,  Calderon, 

/Esckylus,  Mohammed,  Moliire, 

Sophodes,  Samund  Sigfusson,  Goethe. 

Shakespeare,  certainly.  Milton,  certainly.  Byron,  Shel- 
ley, and  Robert  Burns,  very  probably.  But  as  to  Mr. 
Gosse's  remaining  eight  ?  Remember  that  in  applying 
this  larger  test  we  must  remove  ourselves  from  the 
insular  or  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view,  and  shake  off  the 
prejudices  bred  by  community  of  language  and  constant 
familiar  association  with  names  and  reputations,  considered 
as  things  apart  from  what  these  names  and  reputations  rep- 
resent. We  must  attempt,  in  short,  just  that  process  of 
self-emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  tradition  and  local 
or  patriotic  prejudices,  which  Mr.  Gosse  recommends  to 
American  critics  in  judging  of  American  poets.  Besides 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Burns,  are  any 
of  the  thirteen  English  poets  in  his  list  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  the  least  of  the  twelve  great  world-poets  in  the  list 
which  we  have  printed  ? 

How  far  does  Chaucer's  fame  in  English  literature  for 
poetic  invention  rest  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to 
draw,  for  the  benefit  of  English-speaking  people,  upon  that 
vast  fund  of  plot,  episode,  moralities,  and  incident  in 
which  the  original  tellers  of  the  fabliaux — itinerant  trouba- 
dours, whose  names  are,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten — pro- 
vided the  material  for  the  imaginative  literature  of  four 
languages  ?  As  for  Edmund  Spenser,  likewise  the  warmer- 
over  of  spoken  talcs,  what  present  hold  has  he  upon  the 
passions  or  emotions  or  sentimental  interest  of  mankind  ? 
Is  there  any  Spenser  cult  nowadays  ?  How  often  does 
Mr.  Gosse  suppose  that  the  dust  is  disturbed,  in  England 
or  America  in  the  course  of  a  year,  that  grimes  the  edges 
of  the  Faerie  Queen  ?  Dryden  drops  out  at  the  first 
touch,  and  who  will  affirm  that  Alexander  Pope  is  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  least  in  a  company  where  place  is  denied 
to  Ariosto,  Comeille,  or  Racine  ?  Gray's  claims  are  too 
absurd  to  be  considered— they  rest  upon  a  laborious  but 
elegant  elegy.  Gray  is  practically  a  single-poem  poet, 
like  the  American  John  Howard  Payne.  Emerson's  title, 
on  Mr.  Gosse's  own  showing,  is  infinitely  better  than  his. 
Wordsworth's  influence  on  the  succeeding  generation  was 
perhaps  nearly  equal  for  a  time  to  that  which  Mr.  Gosse 
says  Poe  has  exerted  and  still  exerts — a  bard  of  the  sec- 
ond or  third  order  who  cultivated  several  styles,  varying 
from  meditative  prosiness  to  kindergarten  rubbish.  Cole- 
ridge's intellect  and  imagination  still  scintillate,  but  why 
Coleridge,  if  not  Matthew  Arnold,  and  William  Cowper, 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  Robert  Herrick,  and  Tom 
Hood,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  Walter  Savage  Landor,  and 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  Walter  Scott  ? 
As  for  John  Keats  ?  A  beautiful  star,  perhaps  a  little  dim 
beside  Shelley,  and  how  indistinct  in  the  immense  light 
that  comes  from  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Goethe,  the  Greeks, 
the  Orientals?  How  many  truly  great  poets  have  there 
been,  not  in  America  or  England,  but  in  the  world's 
literature  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together  ? 

The  Literary  Outlook— Editorial— N.  Y.  Tiroes 
The  American  reader  and  American  authors  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  autumn  season  appear  afresh  on  the  field, 
and  the  one  eagerly  accepts  whatever  the  others  have  to 
offer.  It  is  in  the  publishers'  announcements  that  the  new 
books  which  are  likely  to  engage  attention  may  be  found, 
and  it  is  from  a  general  survey  of  these  lists  that  the 


literary  activity  of  the  leaders  in  our  native  literature  may 
be  gauged.  To  be  sure,  the  promises  of  the  periodicals 
are  to-day  a  better  index  of  literary  movement  than  the 
publishers'  lists,  but  the  solid  books  arc  a  truer  estimate 
of  intellectual  power  than  the  usual  contributions  to  maga- 
zines, though  not  so  direct  an  indication  of  the  movement 
of  thought.  The  magazine  and  the  newspaper  arc  more 
and  more  absorbing  the  strength  of  authorship,  and  it^is 
more  difficult  to  put  forth  the  higher  class  of  books. 

In  the  higher  walks  of  literature  the  principal  books  that 
may  be  expected  arc  so  few  that  they  can  be  more  than 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Mr.  John  Fiske's 
Critical  Period  of  American  History  is  a  work  of  original 
character,  and  one  that  will  open  up  the  beginnings  of  the 
nation  anew  to  the  students  of  political  history.  Prof. 
Allen's  fresh  study  of  the  New  England  theology  as  it  is 
presented  in  and  through  the  influence  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards will  be  a  notable  production.  The  Hon.  Hugh 
McCulloch's  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century  is  an 
attempt  to  initiate  history  of  times  that  have  hardly  yet 
passed  into  its  keeping  by  one  who  has  left  the  impress  of 
his  thought  upon  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
nation.  Dr.  Shcdd's  Dogmatic  Theology,  however  it  may 
be  accepted,  is  a  witness  to  the  powers  of  one  who  is  a 
second  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  four  books  are  in  the  front  rank  of  literary  work  in 
different  departments  of  thought,  and  arc  the  principal 
enterprises  that  are  announced  as  among  the  forthcoming 
works  of  the  season.  The  English  product  should  be  much 
larger,  but  when  four  or  five  publications  are  mentioned, 
the  rest  are  principally  in  the  ranks  of  ephemeral  litera- 
ture. The  two  most  weighty  works  announced  there  are 
Prof.  James  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  which  has 
long  engaged  his  thought,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  His- 
tory of  English  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Prof.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Arnold  are  both  to  be  represented 
in  collections  of  essays  recently  written,  and  Prof.  St. 
George  Mivart  is  to  publish  a  study  of  Truth  as  it  is 
found  in  popular  and  scientific  beliefs.  Dr.  Romanes  is 
to  furnish  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  Mental  Evolution  in 
Man,  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  s  Memoirs  of  W.  G.  W.  and 
the  Oxford  Movement  will  throw  fresh  light  upon  a  great 
crisis  in  the  Church  of  England.  These  are  really  the 
notable  books  in  the  world  of  thought  that  are  to  be  issued 
in  England  during  the  season.  The  rest  of  the  announce- 
ments are  confined  to  a  few  new  and  unimportant  novels. 

Much  of  the  literary  movement  is  on  the  great  lines  of 
thought,  and  there  are  a  great  many  tributaries  to  it  which 
cannot  be  mentioned,  though  in  the  aggregate  they  swell 
the  volume  of  production  ;  but  in  both  countries  the  notable 
work  of  the  season  is  apparently  more  limited  than  ever. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  fair  gauge  of  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  leading  minds  of  either  country.  As  already  said,  the 
periodicals  are  a  fair  indication  of  what  the  foremost  minds 
are  thinking  about,  and  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  to 
look  to  them  for  the  "streams  of  influence"  that  show 
where  the  lead  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Anglo-American 
mind  lies.  More  and  more,  in  the  quicker  action  of  mind 
upon  mind,  the  magazine  and  the  newspaper  arc  com- 
ing to  absorb  the  utterances  of  those  who  have  something 
to  say.  Nobody  can  wait  to  put  bis  thought  into  a  book 
before  he  speaks  it  to  the  world,  and  the  result  is  that  many 
books  in  the  first  instance  are  given  to  the  public  under  the 
spur  of  impersonal  journalism  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  gTeat  reviews.  The  hardship  of  this  tendency  is  felt 
in  the  production  of  the  best  literature.  Nobody  can  to- 
day follow  the  Horatian  maxim  and  keep  his  manuscript 
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long  enough  for  its  leaves  to  grow  yellow  in  his  drawer. 
Every  one  must  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  the  use  of 
the  file  early  and  late,  which  gave  the  Greek  literature  its 
exquisite  finish,  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  rough-and-ready 
literature  of  the  day.  The  tendency  of  all  writing  in  our 
own  time  is  to  the  haste  arid  waste  that  are  the  curse  of 
good  style.  Even  so  excellent  a  writer  as  Mr.  Arnold, 
whfcsc  earlier  work  was  as  fine  as  that  of  Amiel's  Journal, 
in  the  hurry  of  his  efforts  to  catch  the  next  number  of  the 
magazine,  neglected  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
essays,  and  was  caught  in  the  same  toils  that  have  marred 
the  work  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  And  yet  the 
same  rules  hold  good  to-day  that  held  with  Thucydidcs 
and  Horace — the  rules  that  distinguish  good  work  from  poor, 
good  thought  from  thought  imperfectly  set  in  words.  The 
danger  of  modem  letters  is  that  literature  shall  be  like 
food  that  is  half  cooked. 

The  Work  of  Young  Writers— The  Si.  James's  Gazette 
It  is  in  every  way  probable  that  there  are  more  people  in 
France  willing  to  follow  the  advice  recently  offered  them 
by  M.  Renan  than  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so.  The 
vivacious  old  litterateur  prophesies  the  ruin  of  French 
literature  from  the  youth  of  the  writers.  He  says  that  on 
no  account  should  they  begin  before  they  are  forty.  Till 
then  the  time  should  be  occupied  with  reading  and  think- 
ing. If  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  were  questioned  on  this 
point,  he  would  probably  remark  that  M.  Renan's  opinion 
has  his  warmest  approbation  ;  that  personally  it  would  have 
been  most  satisfactory  to  go  through  such  a  period  of  pro- 
bation ;  but  that  when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  wearied  to 
death  with  the  life  of  a  school-usher,  penniless  and  pos- 
sessed of  no  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  he  was 
obliged  either  to  plunge  into  literature  at  once  or  starve. 
In  the  same  way  M.  Zola  would  very  likely  declare  that  it 
was  wrong  of  him  to  publish  his  Contes  a  Ninon  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three,  but  the  cruel  necessity  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  lay  hard  upon  him.  Not  only  this,  but 
devotees  of  literature  have  an  inconvenient  habit  of  becom- 
ing husbands  and  fathers  before  the  age  alluded  to  ;  so 
that  unless  they  happen  to  be  the  possessors  of  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  generous  guardians,  this  long  period  of  prep- 
aration is  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is,  however,  an 
interesting  inquiry,  What  is  the  best  time  to  begin  ?  The 
usual  belief  is  that,  in  England  at  all  events,  the  crowding 
of  the  literary  profession  has  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  man  to  do  so  very  early.  In  our  time  no  brilliant 
young  Dickens  writes  another  Pickwick  at  twenty-one. 

Emerson,  Carlyle,  and  Goethe,  the  three  great  advisers  of 
the  thinking  youth  of  the  last  generation,  were  all  of  opinion 
that  no  man  every  writes  anything  worth  reading  before  he 
is  thirty.  To  that  rule,  however,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. When  to  begin  largely  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  beginner's  gift.  Poetry,  for  instance,  usually  ripens 
long  before  thirty.  Mr.  Robert  Browning  published 
Paracelsus  when  he  was  twenty-three,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immature  Pauline  written  when  he  was  twenty-one. 
Nothing  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  done  is  better  than 
Atalanta  in  Calydon,  and  it  was  published  when  he  was 
twenty-eight,  and  after  he  had  written  much  other  verse. 
Christina  Rossetti  published  a  book  containing  some  of  her 
prettiest  poetry  when  she  was  only  sixteen.  The  Defense 
of  Guinevere "  was  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  William 
Morris  when  the  author  was  but  twenty-four.  Mr.  Cov- 
entry Patmore  was  already  a  contributor  to  many  leading 
reviews  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  his  first  book  was 
printed.  Lord  Tennyson's  early  efforts  are  well  known  ; 
and  though  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  did  not  win  fame 


as  a  poet  till  after  middle  age,  he  was  a  writer  of  verse  in 
his  under-graduate  days.  Even  that  profound  "classic," 
Proverbial  Philosophy,  was  published  when  the  author  was 
twenty-eight.  The  obvious  inference  that  poetry  is  an 
early-flowering  plant  is  more  than  confirmed  if  we  turn  from 
the  living  to  the  dead,  and  call  to  mind  the  examples  of 
Chattcrton  and  Keats  and  Marlowe,  Burns  and  Fergusson, 
Shelley  and  Byron.  To  none  of  them  is  M.  Renan's  rule 
applicable.  If  they  had  waited  till  they  were  forty  they 
would  have  waited  forever. 

It  is  generally  admitted  of  the  novelist's  calling  that  as 
it  is  the  most  remunerative  form  of  literature,  so  it  is  the 
most  crowded,  and  therefore  the  one  at  whose  doors  the 
aspirant  must  knock  longest  for  recognition.  Certainly  all 
our  great  classical  authors,  with  the  exception  of  Dickens, 
did  their  best  work  when  their  years  had  either  numbered 
two-score  or  were  approaching  that  limit.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Scott,  and  Thackeray,  and  Fielding,  and  George 
Eliot.  At  no  great  interval  after  these  we  may  perhaps 
put  Mr.  Richard  D.  Blackmore,  who  gave  the  world  Loma 
Doonc  when  he  was  forty-five.  But  many  extremely  good 
novels  have  been  composed  at  a  more  youthful  period. 
Mr.  George  Meredith  wrote  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel  before  he  was  thirty-one.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
has  never  done  anything  better  than  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd,  published  when  he  was  thirty-four.  At 
twenty-four  Mr.  James  Payn  began  to  publish,  and  he  has 
never  either  risen  above  or  fallen  below  the  level  on  which 
he  started.  Mr.  R.  Louis  Stevenson  won  his  first  success 
when  he  was  twenty-eight.  In  not  one  of  these  cases  can 
it  be  said  that  success  had  to  be  unreasonably  waited  for, 
if  we  take  into  account  that  a  novelist  invariably  begins  by 
learning  some  other  profession. 

But  perhaps  M.  Renan  meant  his  advice  to  be  especially 
applicable  to  the  thinkers  whose  work  is  destined  to  have 
a  great  effect  in  shaping  the  influences  of  their  time. 
Here  a  certain  amount  of  maturity  is  absolutely  necessary, 
though  the  career  of  William  Pitt  remains  on  record  to 
show  that  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  Yet  Car- 
dinal Newman  was  but  little  over  thirty,  when  from  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  he  began,  through  the  music  of  his 
voice,  the  charm  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  earnest  austerity, 
to  assume  the  commanding  position  which  he  has  never 
lost  since.  To  take  a  name  almost  equally  reverenced  by 
a  different  class  of  disciples,  Herbert  Spencer  had  just 
passed  thirty  when  his  spurs  were  won  with  Social  Statics. 
Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  however,  appears  to  have  antici- 
pated M.  Renan's  advice  ;  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  was 
thirty-nine  when  he  brought  out  his  Playgrounds  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Froude  did  not  take  up  the  serious  work  of 
his  life  till  he  was  thirty-eight ;  thus  contrasting  with  his 
rival,  Mr.  Freeman,  who  gained  his  first  laurels  when  he 
was  only  twenty-six.  But  it  is  questionable  if,  after  all. 
much  guidance  is  to  be  obtained  from  examples.  The 
best  advice  to  the  aspiring  genius  was  probably  that  given 
by  Carlyle  to  one  of  the  many  pilgrims  who  in  his  latter 
days  found  their  way  to  Chelsea.  "  On  the  whole,"  said 
the  sage,  "  the  best  time  to  begin  is  when  you  are  ready." 

T.  W.  Higginson  writes  in  the  Independent :  "  There  was 
a  time  when  all  Americans  looked  habitually  to  London 
as  the  prime  source  of  all  higher  training.  That  time  is 
long  past  ;  a  generation  of  Americans  have  now  learned 
their  scientific  methods  in  Germany,  their  art  criticism  in 
France.  While  America  has  changed,  England  has  also 
changed.  The  reverence  given  to  the  Ixmdon  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Macaulay,  of  Darwin  and  Carlyle,  can  hardly  be 
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claimed  for  the  Ixindon  which  takes  seriously  such  lite- 
rary representatives  as  Rider  Haggard  and  Oscar  Wilde. 
It  is  sixty  years  ago  since  Hcinrich  Heine— surely  no  Puri- 
tanic observer — pointed  out  that  the  English  were  already 
'seeking  to  be  light  and  frivolous,  and  endeavoring  to 
creep  into  the  monkey's  skin  which  the  French  were  grad- 
ually stripping  off.'  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  revert  to 
the  old  colonial  tradition  of  English  dependence,  and 
equally  impossible  to  revert  to  the  still  earlier  attitude  of 
the  noble  savage.  Happily  neither  alternative  is  required. 
The  foundations  of  American  literary  training  already  date 
back  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  without  including  our 
common  share  in  all  the  English  literature  which  preceded 
that  period.  The  real  foundations  are  broader  than 
English  literature,  broader  even  than  the  ocean,  the 
forests,  and  the  prairies ;  for  they  are  as  broad  as  the  soul 
of  man.  As  for  books,  the  invention  of  printing  has  given 
to  literature  this  enormous  advantage  over  all  plastic  art, 
that  you  may  easily  carry  with  you  in  a  trunk  round  the 
world  the  highest  models  of  the  skill  you  seek.  When 
John  Harvard  endowed  the  first  American  college,  in  1638, 
he  placed  in  its  library,  not  theological  books  alone — as  we 
are  apt  to  assume— but  Homer  and  Horace,  Epictetus  and 
Isocrates,  Juvenal  and  Persius,  Plutarch  and  Pliny  ;  books 
to  have  read  which  is,  for  purposes  of  literary  training,  a 
liberal  education.  The  prime  sources  of  all  cosmopolitan 
culture  having  been  thus  long  accessible  to  Americans,  it 
is  absurd  to  ask  them  now  to  forego  it.  It  is  two  centuries 
and  a  half  too  late  for  us  to  rest  contented  with  the  toma- 
hawk and  the  war-whoop.'" 

Some  of  the  best  French  writers  are  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  termed  poetical  prose.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  Dickens'  description  of  Little  Nell  took  this 
mold,  whether  consciously  or  not  no  one  can  say.  And 
here  is  another  specimen  of  this  exalted  style  by  no  less 
an  orator  than  Robert  G.  Ingcrsoll.  If  this  be  not  poetry 
then  poetry  was  never  written  : 

Life  is  a  narrow  vale  between  the  cold 

And  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities. 

We  strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights. 

We  cry  aloud— I  he  only  answer 

Is  the  echo  of  our  wailing  cry. 

From  the  voiceless  lip»  of  the  unreplying  dead 

There  comes  no  word  ;  but  in  the  night  of  death 

Hope  sees  a  Mar,  and  listening  love  can  bear 

The  rustle  of  a  wing. 

These  myths  were  born  of  hopes,  and  fear*,  and  tears, 

And  smile*  ;  and  I  hey  were  touched  and  colored 

By  all  there  is  of  joy  and  grief  between 

The  rosy  dawn  of  birth  and  death's  sad  night. 

They  clothed  even  the  stars  with  passion. 

And  gave  to  gods  the  fault*  and  frailties 

Of  the  sons  of  men.    In  them  the  winds 

And  waves  were  music,  and  all  the  lakes  and 

Streams,  springs,  mountains,  woods,  and  perfumed  dells 

Were  haunted  by  a  thousand  fairy  forms. 


Discussing  the  question  of  the  fading  out  of  the  dialects 
of  the  South  in  favor  of  commonplace  English,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  says  :  The  humble  country  people,  the  toilers, 
are  advancing  in  knowledge,  in  ideas,  in  language.  The 
time  was  when  almost  every  family  and  their  kindred  had  a 
dialect  of  their  own.  There  was  a  whole  settlement  in 
Gwinnett  county  who  said  "  wall  "  for  well — "  yaas  "  for 
yes,  and  added  eh  to  every  break  in  their  sentences.  "  He 
told  me  eh  that  he  was  a  gwine  to  town  eh,  and  I  asked 
him  eh  to  bring  me  some  coffee  eh."  There  was  another 
very  numerous  family  who  inclosed  their  sentences  with 
"so  it  wus,"  or  "so  he  did,"  or  "so  I  will."  "I  have 
bought  me  a  cow,  so  I  have,  and  I  gave  $15  for  her,  so  I 


did."  There  arc  still  people  living  among  the  hills  of 
north  Georgia  who  say  you'uns  and  we'uns,  but  they  are 
growing  few  and  old.  I  knew  a  good  woman  who  called 
her  daughter  Thella,  and,  when  I  asked  her  what  the 
child's  name  was,  said  :  "  Her  name  is  Othello,  but  I  call 
her  Thella  for  short."  But  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  these  good  old-fashioned  people  make  no  such  mistakes. 
The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  land  and  the  press  is 
circulating  knowledge  everywhere.  Miss  Murfcc  cannot 
now  find  the  people  nor  the  dialect  in  Smoky  Mountain 
that  she  writes  so  charmingly  about.  Betsey  Hamilton 
can't  find  her  quaint  and  curious  characters  in  north  Ala- 
bama. Col.  Newman  can't  find  the  north  Georgia  cracker 
around  Canton.  That  generation  has  well  nigh  gone. 
Even  the  negroes  have  ceased  to  use  their  old-time  folk 
lore,  and  brer  rabbit  and  brer  fox  have  for  some  consider- 
time  ceased  to  discuss  their  private  affairs. 

According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "  Mr.  Besant  form- 
ulates eleven  rules  which  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
by  those  who  would  worthily  follow  the  art  of  fiction. 
These  eleven  rules — the  Endecalogue,  as  one  might  call 
them,  of  the  art  of  fiction— are  as  follows  : 

x.  Practice  writing  something  original  every  day. 

a.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  observation. 

3.  Work  regularly  at  certain  hours. 

4.  Read  no  rubbish. 

5.  Aim  at  the  formation  of  style. 

6.  Endeavor  to  be  dramatic. 

7.  A  great  clement  of  dramatic  skill  Is  selection. 

8.  Avoid  the  sin  of  writing  about  a  character. 

o.  Never  attempt  to  describe  any  kind  of  life  except  that  with  which 
you  are  familiar. 

10.  Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  men  and  women. 

11.  For  the  sake  of  forming  a  good  natural  style  and  acquiring  com- 
mand of  language,  write  poetry. 

"  Most  of  this,  while  perfectly  familiar  to  Besant  schol- 
ars, is  not  known  to  the  general  public.  The  last  command- 
ment, for  example,  is  found  in  'All  in  a  Garden  Fair.'  It 
is  obvious  to  those  who  have  thought  about  the  matter  at 
all,  that  a  poet  almost  invariably  writes  good  prose.  Long- 
fellow, Thackeray,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Besant  him- 
self, are  examples.  Mr.  Besant's  doctrine,  moreover,  is  in 
accord  with  that  of  so  high  an  authority  as  the  present 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  Writing  in  1866,  Mr. 
Palgrave  said  :  '  The  excellence  of  a  poet's  prose  is  well 
known  to  those  who  care  for  excellence  in  literature ;  in- 
deed, looking  at  literature  from  the  beginning,  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  to  find  a  prose  writer  of  the  first  rank  who 
has  not  himself  made  a  serious  practice  of  poetry.'  " 

Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  writing  of  the  Literary  Groups  of 
Mexico  and  the  strong  tendency  of  the  people  to  organized 
literary  improvement  says :  "  The  most  important  of  all 
these  groups  is  the  Liceo  Hidalgo,  which  was  organized  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  in  :  849.  The  principal  litterateurs  of 
Mexico  are  here  grouped,  where  lectures  are  delivered, 
criticisms  pronounced,  and  questions  of  general  literary 
character  considered  by  the  leading  writers  of  the  nation. 
Young  men  have  here  found  the  most  kindly  encourage- 
ment, and  have  here  caught  their  first  inspiration  for  a 
career  in  letters.  The  president  of  the  Liceo  is  Altami- 
rano.  He  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Tixtla,  in  Oaxaca, 
now  a  part  of  the  State  of  Guerrero,  and  is  fifty-four  years 
of  age.  He  is  of  pure  Indian  blood.  That  the  man  who 
achieved  the  independence  of  the  Republic,  Juarez,  and 
the  man  who  presides  over  the  most  influential  literary  cir- 
cle of  Mexico,  should  be  full-blooded  Indians,  is  most  as- 
suredly a  clear  proof  that  the  future  brains  of  Mexico  can- 
not be  found  under  Spanish  crowns." 
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In  the  Commonwealth— All  the  Year  Round 
"  Hush,  hush  !     Why  did  you  come  to-night  mine  own  ? 
The  Ironsides  are  mustering  in  the  court : 
Hark  to  the  echo  of  the  pious  psalm. 

And  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  ungainly  sport. 
See  where  my  uncle  with  his  crafty  smile. 

Pours  out  the  brown  October,  full  and  high  ; 
He'd  do  the  same  for  Rupert  should  he  come. 
And  quote  a  text  to  justify  the  lie. 

"The  king  ?— Why,  you  are  wounded,  darling;  see 

How  the  blood  owes  through  the  azure  vest. 
I've  unguents  here,  and  bandages  enow. 

And  spite  them  all  to-night  I'll  guard  your  rest. 
I'll  rouse  old  nurse  from  brooding  by  the  fire. 

Telling  my  grandsire's  feats  to  twilight  gloom. 
I've  played  the  ghost  ere  now  at  Hallow  F.'cn  ; 

No  foot,  to-night,  shall  tread  the  haunted  room. 
"  There's  only  one  I  fear — my  cousin  there,; 

Him  with  the  close  cropped  curls  and  subtle  smile. 
Seeming  to  jest  with  yon  grim  corporal. 

And  watching  closely  for  me  ail  the  while. 
Last  night  he  urged  his  suit— nay.  never  frown, 

You  might  have  heard,  and  welcome,  all  we  said  ; 
But,  'mid  the  oath  crushed  in  his  clinching  teeth. 

1  heard  your  name — sweetheart,  I  am  afraid  ! 

"  Keep  back  ;  the  niche  is  deep  and  narrow  too. 

Hut  he  can  hear  and  see  as  if,  in  sooth. 
Some  evil  spirit  helps  him.    What,  love  ?  Fly, 

And  at  some  quiet  chapel  pledge  our  troth  ? 
Set  sail  in  La  Belle  Marie,  dancing  there. 

Behind  the  headland,  on  the  heaving  main. 
And  in  some  hidden  nook  of  sunny  France, 

Wait  till  our  king  comes  to  his  own  again  .' 

"  Dear,  you'll  be  good  to  mc  ?    And  it  were  well. 

To  leave  these  weary  wars  and  woes  behind 
Ah  !  Richard  is  no  longer  in  the  court ! 

Danger  is  nigh  us,  so  old  Hubert  signed, 
Hubert  who  loved  my  mother.    Hark,  a  tread 

Comes  ringing  down  the  oaken  corridor. 
Pass  'ncalh  the  tapestry,  darling.    Who  comes  there  ? 

To-night  1  shall  not  quit  my  bower  more." 

The  weak  bar  crashed  before  an  angry  foot. 

The  lover  sprang  the  shrieking  girl  to  guard. 
But  his  strong  arm  hung  helpless  at  his  side, 

Helpless  the  murderer's  deadly  thrust  to  ward  ; 
As  a  long  shriek  rang  to  the  vaulted  roof, 

Struck  to  the  heart  the  gay  young  soldier  fell. 
The  coward's  dagger  reached  it  through  her  hand. 

So  the  old  legends  of  the  tower  tell. 

Nor  long  she  lived  to  mourn  her  cavalier, 

But  passed  away  in  frenzy— happiest  so  ; 
And  in  a  drunken  revel  died  the  man. 

Who  slew  his  ow  n  hopes  with  his  dastard  Mow. 
But  Mill  they  say,  at  the  old  casement  niche, 

A  shadowy  form  at  Hallow  E'en  will  stand. 
Watching  with  w  ild  blue  eyes  the  empty  court, 

In  silence  pointing  with  a  bleeding  hand. 

Change—/.  /•".  M.—  The  tjuiver 
My  heart  was  hot  and  restless— full  nl  fear 
Of  changes  that  to  life  were  drawing  near, 
For,  in  a  Future  which  I  did  not  choose. 
Kven  my  cherished  l'a>l  I  thought  to  lose, 
A  stranger  in  the  land.  I  wandered  forth 
In  the  -still  evening  of  die  distant  North, 
Ami  soon  I  reached,  "mid  trees  with  autumn  -.-re, 
A  ruined  abbey  standing  by  a  mere, 
The  ancient  psalm  was  hushed,  the  choir  was  gone, 
And  yet  a  sense  of  worship  lingered  on: 


The  chancel  stones  with  mossy  damps  were  stained, 
The  changing  skies  and  peaceful  streams  remained. 
The  crumbling  fane,  the  little  somber  wood. 
The  sunset  dying  golden  on  the  flood. 
Gave  me  a  message— God's  own  Word  indeed. 
For  Nature  lives  to  answer  human  need. 
••  Let  pass."  these  cried.  ••  what  may.    TisChange  that  shows 
Much  must  remain  unchanged,  whatever  goes  ; 
Out  of  the  Past,  the  Future  must  be  grown, 
And  Life  and  Love  can  never  lose  their  own  ! 
Take  deathless  treasures  to  thy  deathless  soul. 
And  transient  shadows  leave  to  Time's  control  : 
Let  come  what  may,  God's  skies  can  ne'er  depart. 
And  lie  their  glories  mirrored  in  thy  heart '.  " 

The  Itossy-H.  H:  Bradley—Wide  Awake 
Bossy  on  his  sleek  red  legs. 
Springs  and  plunges  while  he  begs 
To  drink  ;  and  bunts  the  wooden  pail. 
Thrashing  the  stanchions  with  his  tail. 
He's  quite  insensible  to  pain, 
Else  he'd  not  do  that  again. 

He's  an  unaccountable. 

Bossy  is  !— and,  O.  so  full 

Of  funny  pranks,  I  sometimes  wonder. 

That  unmitigated  blunder 

Of  an  ox  can  be  his  brother ; 

Surely,  he  is  quite  another. 

Bossy's  coat  of  shining  silk 

Is  red  as  wine,  and  white  as  milk  ; 

His  little  soul  of  fire  is  full-- 

To  lead  him  is  impossible  ; 

Though  m  quiet  moods  he  loves  me, 

Yet  when  interest  prompts  he  shoves  me. 

Last  night  I  led  him  from  his  stall- 
He  led  me,  to  an  endless  call 
Of  bleats  and  bellows,  round  the  farm  ; 
Sure,  he  wears  some  magic  charm— 
1  could  not  well  decline  the  fun 
I  got  from  that  impromptu  run  ! 
Tke  Moan  of  the  Mojave— Jane  Porter— Overland  Monthly 
I  am  the  desert. —hearken  to  my  moan. 

All  day  I  pant  beneath  a  pitiless  sky, 
All  night  I  sicken  in  the  ghastly  light 

Of  a  cold  moon,  or  in  the  dark  I  lie. 
Accursed  am  I,  accursed  of  God  and  man. 

A  death  in  life  is  mine.  *  Alone— alone— 
In  my  Ixarc  heart  no  throb  of  mother's  joy, 

And  o'er  my  breast,  sadly  even  spring  winds  moan. 
Yes,  cursed  am  I,  and  cursed  my  children,  loo. 

The  gray  coyote  sneaking  o'er  the  sand, 
And  the  gaunt  cactus,  that  pariah,  who 

Against  the  world  has  raised  his  armed  hand. 
At  times  my  heart  is  filled  with  savage  rage, 

Its  fires  burn  fierce,  and  with  my  blasting  breath 
I  scorch,  and  blight,  and  burn  all  living  things. 

And  in  mad  joy,  I  shriek,  "  I>cath— d eat h  —  death  !  :  " 
Then  comes  a  voice,  far  off,  and  yet  so  near. 

Saying.  "  Peace,  be  still : "    Soltly  the  west  wind  sighs 
And  to  my  wildest'  plainings  only  brings. 

On  perfumed  wings,  gentle  and  sweet  replies  :  - 
Replies  from  flower)'  lands,  beloved  of  God  ; 

From  fair  green  fields  and  gentle,  murmuring  rills, 
From  singing  birds,  from  lat.  contented  licasts  ;— 

I  bow  resigned,  anil  peace  my  sad  heart  fills. 
The  lily's  dainty  cup,  the  beauteous  rose, 

The  lizard  and  the  toad,  the  adder's  fang. 
Were  by  the  same  hand  fashioned  not  in  vain, 

I  bow  resigned  :  He  made  me,  and  He  knows. 
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The  Yellow  Gown— Kate  Carter— Magazine  of  Art 
Buttercup  color  was  her  print  gown, 

How  strangely  rare,  how  quaintly  fair ; 
She  walked  the  woods  that  skirt  the  town, 
And  I  met  her  there — 

At  eve,  as  I  loitered  up  and  down. 

All  alone,  and  a  little  forlorn — 
And  lo  !  as  she  passed  her  yellow  gown 
Was  caught  by  a  thorn. 


Unmannerly  sweet  of  the  old  crooked  I 

I  paused  and  bent  it  to  let  her  go. 
The  gown  was  torn— can  you  wonder  how, 
When  my  heart  beat  so  ? 

For  what  could  t  do  near  a  cheek  so  fair. 

Near  eyes  assuring  so  true  a  soul, 
Near  the  dear  gown's  quaintness,  but  then  and  there 
Love  the  perfect  whole  ? 

It  was  so.    The  first  of  love's  fine  content, 
The  first  halfsmilc.  the  first  half  frown. 
The  meeting  of  hands  o'er  the  little  rent 
In  the  yellow  gown. 

A  Song  of  Days— Julie  M.  Lippmann— American  Magazine 
Twas  Spring,  when  hope-days  dawned,  my  sweet, 
My  gypsy  heart  at  your  dear  feet 
Did  pitch  a  tent. 
Nor  all  the  Spring 
Did  my  wild  heart  go  truanting: 
It  was  content. 

In  Summer,  when  the  joy-days  came. 
They  found  my  vagrant  heart  grown  tame 

To  your  sweet  spell ; 

Forgetful  quite 
Of  all  its  former  fret  for  flight, 

It  rested  well. 

And  yet  when  Autumn  days  dreamed  deep 
Of  some  dread  portent,  and  asleep, 

Did  sigh  apace. 

My  heart  gleaned  not 
Strange  fears  and  fled.    It  loved  the  spot 

Where  you  had  place. 

So  when  the  Winter-days  awake 
To  find  a  ravished  world,  and  make 

Sad  moan,  sad  moan, 

My  heart  will  sing, 
For  where  you  are  is  always  Spring, 

And  Spring  alone. 

In  Sight  o'  Land—  Chambers's  Journal 
Above  the  restful  summer  sra 

The  skies  are  clear,  the  winds  are  bland  ; 
And  the  ship  rides  on  full  merrily. 
In  sight  o'  land. 

Glad  songs  of  home  float  on  the  air 

From  those  upon  the  deck  who  stand ; 
And  eyes  grow  dim  and  wistful  there- 
in sight  o'  land. 

An  hour — and  friend  with  friend  will  meet. 

Lip  cling  to  lip,  and  hand  clasp  hand. 
O  how  the  heart  throbs  sorely  sweet 
In  sight  o'  land  ! 

But  lo  !  athwart  the  radiant  heaven — 
(Alas  for  hopes  by  mortals  planned) 
The  thick  clouds  of  the  storm  are  driven. 
In  sight  o"  land. 

Cursed  by  confusion  dark,  as  though 

God  had  awhile  resigned  command. 
The  furious  waves  crash  to  and  fro. 
In  sight  o'  land. 


And  that  proud  ship,  which  oft  had  crossed 
The  changeful  sea  from  strand  to  strand, 
With  every  soul  on  board,  is  lost 
In  sight  o'  land. 

The  morning  comes,  with  joyant  breath — 

But  cold  and  silent  on  the  sand 
Lie  some  who  saw  the  face  of  death 
In  sight  o'  land. 

Dante  and  Beatrice—  Walter  Kelly — Atlantic 
"  And  an  thou  well  assured,"  the  Presence  said, 
"Thy  spirit  can  outlive  the  fell  assault 
Of  all  the  fierce,  unsleeping,  raving  powers  of  ill  ? 
Bethink  thee  of  the  perils  of  that  voyage 
Into  the  dark,  beneath  the  starless  cope 
Of  the  eternal  blackness,  o'er  the  waves 
Of  sunless  oceans  rolling  to  no  moon. 
No  parent  orb,  their  slug  and  stagnant  floodv 
And  worse  thou 'It  meet  upon  the  Stygian  land  : 
Fierce  dragons  lurking  in  the  ruptured  cliff, 
The  lion  crouching  at  the  rocky  spring. 
Wild  deserts  shower'd  upon  with  fiery  rain, 
The  baleful  upas  dropping  from  above 
Its  milky  venom  ;  adders  at  thy  heels. 
And  terrors  at  thy  side,  above,  beneath, 
Till  thine  own  shadow  is  a  thing  imbued 
With  woe  and  horror.    And  within,  meanwhile, 
Is  wilder  storm  :  for  at  the  scent  and  heat 
Of  their  own  lusts,  the  devils  in  thy  soul, 
Now  sleeping,  will  arise  erect  and  strong  : 
Will  hurl  pale  Conscience  trembling  from  its  seat. 
Put  out  the  eyes  of  Truth,  strike  Reason  down, 
And  drive  thee,  like  a  feather  on  the  blast, 
Into  the  abyss  of  eternal  pain." 

Then  Alighieri  answered,  slow  and  grave  : 

"  Yea,  thou  dear  bein^,  I  would  enter  there 
Were  that  dark  land  and  sea  a  thousand  limes 
More  dark  and  drear,  more  scared  with  nether  lire, 
More  thickly  bristling  with  unpitying  fiends; 
For  in  thy  love  1  trust,  who  art  my  guide 
And  my  protector.    Woman  though  thou  wert 
In  this  grub  life,  envestured  though  thou  wert 
With  wormy  earth,  as  I  lhat  speak  still  am, 
Yet  thou  ;irt  stronger  in  thy  risen  worth 
Than  the  earth-shaking  armies  of  a  king  ; 
Art  greater,  naked,  in  thy  sphere  of  flame. 
To  bind  or  loose  than  ever  tonsured  pope. 
His  girdle  heavy  with  the  keys  of  doom. 
When  night  is  starless,  do  thou  be  my  star  ; 
When  Truth  is  blinded.  Conscience  stricken  down. 
And  I  am  sieged  without  and  racked  within 
By  banded  liends,  do  thou  my  Conscience  be, 
My  Truth,  my  Reason,  light  unto  my  feet, 
To  my  heart  courage,  lo  my  threatened  head 
A  brassy  buckler,  to  my  trembling  hand 
A  sword  of  sheafed  flame.    Such  power  resides 
In  thee,  bright  love-beam  from  the  face  of  God. 
And  when  my  being's  core  is  wrung  with  pain, 
And  the  thick  must'ririg  cloud  of  demon  wings 
Blots  out  all  light,  all  hope,  within  my  mind. 
Do  thou  but  hold  this  hand  and  smooth  this  brow. 
Blood-beaded  with  the  anguish  of  the  soul, 
And  I'll  not  cry  till  that  dark  hour  be  past. 
Yea,  I  will  enter  ;  for  the  only  good 
This  life  can  yield  us  is  the  rounded  gem 
Of  perfect  Wisdom,  though  it  still  exude 
From  tortured  souls,  as  oysters  weep  the  pearl. 
Being  gnawed  upon  the  heartstrings  by  the  worm. 
Yea,  I  will  even  walk  the  floor  of  Hell, 
While  thou  englrd'st  me  with  thy  sinless  wing. 
One  smile  from  thee  empowers  my  naked  hands 
To  rive  this  gnarled  life-tree  of  the  world. 
And  rend  its  horrid  entrails.    Yea,  now,  see, 
1  kneel,  great  angel :  bless  me  ere  I  go." 
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Paul  Bourgct,  who  is  responsible  for  the  latest  Parisian 
sensation,  The  Physiology  of  Modern  Love— of  which  a 
translation  and  review  appears  in  this  number  of  Current 
Literature — is  essentially  what  the  Parisians  call  bel 
homme.  He  is  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  tall, 
handsome,  and  very  blonde.  He  affects  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  always  faultlessly  attired,  and  carries  a  monocle, 
'tis  said,  from  necessity.  His  manner  is  cold,  calm, 
polished — without  a  trace  of  consciousness — never  embar- 
rassed— the  manner  of  a  clever  man  who  at  thirty-five  has 
lived  his  life  thoroughly  and  knows  his  Paris  by  heart. 
He  occupies  two  stories  of  a  very  handsome  house,  No.  7 
Rue  Monsieur,  which  has  quite  the  air  of  a  private  hotel. 
He  lives  alone,  attended  by  an  old  servant,  surrounded  by 
every  luxury,  and  all  the  appointments  of  his  charming 
home  breathe  the  exquisite  taste  and  marked  individuality 
of  the  owner — a  man  young,  talented,  and  possessed  of 
great  refinement  and  natural,  personal  elegance.  All  the 
world  reads  Paul  Bourgct.  He  went  to  Paris  unheralded 
and  entirely  unknown,  and  his  first  effort,  which  was  in 
verse,  was  published  in  1872  by  Alphonsc  Lemerrc  after 
being  offered  to  several  publishers.  It  was  entitled  Au 
Bord  de  la  Mer,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  other 
poems.  Between  1876  and  1882  he  wrote  the  poem  Edel 
and  a  volume  of  verse  published  under  the  title  of  Lcs 
Aveux.  Then  his  first  novel,  1' Irreparable,  appeared,  and 
Pahs  began  to  ask,  "  Who  is  Paul  Bourget  ? "  especially  as 
crowding  swiftly  upon  this  brilliant  effort  came  the  Essais 
dc  Psychologie  Conteraporaine,  the  Crime  d'Amour, 
Andre  Cornelys,  Cruelle  Enigmc,  and  finally  Mcnsonges, 
which  reached  an  edition  of  seventy-five  thousand,  and 
created  the  most  enormous  sensation,  and  was  devoured 
by  the  ladies  of  la  haute,  who  had  already  enthusiastically 
embraced  Bourgct  as  a  favorite  author.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Gcrmaine  reproached 
the  handsome  author  for  attiring  his  beautiful,  aristocratic 
and  wicked  Madame  Moraines  in  a  black  satin  corset. 
"They  are  so  hopelessly  passe,  cher  Monsieur,"  sighed 

the  Duchessc  de  X  plaintively,  "and  otherwise  your 

beautiful  heroine  was  quite  one  of  ourselves!"  As  the 
heroine  in  question  was  the  quintessence  of  refined  cruelty 
and  polished  vice,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  uncon- 
scious irony  of  milady  the  Duchesse  filled  the  sardonic 
soul  of  the  author  with  unholy  joy.  "  Wherever  you  see 
Paul  Bourget,"  writes  a  Paris  correspondent  in  a  private 
letter,  "  or  whenever  you  sec  him,  he  presents  the  same 
unruffled  and  polished  surface  which  covers  an  unfathom- 
able depth  of  egotism,"  and  this  statement  can  scarcely  be 
unfounded  in  the  face  of  another  and  a  still  bolder,  which 
is  to  the  effect  that  Paul  Bourget  has  in  ninety-nine  cases 
in  a  hundred  depicted  the  different  phases  of  his  own 
character  in  the  pages  of  his  various  works. 

Probably  the  most  popular  dialect  poet  of  the  country- 
is  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  whose  earlier  poems  became 
known  to  the  public  through  the  Indianapolis  News.  His 
verse,  gentle,  tender,  and  easy-flowing,  has  in  it  an  clement 
of  tenderness — a  winning  appeal  to  the  homely  and  human 
side.  Charles  Foltcn  Adams  of "  Yawcob  Strauss  "  fame, 
writes  in  the  German  dialect  in  the  key  of  family  affection, 
with  shrewd  philosophy  on  life  and  morals.  Bow  Hackley, 
of  St.  Joe,  has  written  good  verse  for  the  Chicago  Times, 
;  nd  other  Western  papers,  and  his  lines  have  both  delicacy 
.1  id  force.    Eugene  Field,  of  the  Chicago  News,  has  made 


a  reputation  by  his  poems  as  well  as  by  his  witty  and  caus- 
tic paragraphs.  Lu  B.  Cake,  in  the  Omaha  World,  is 
coming  rapidly  into  prominence.  The  humorist  of  the 
Yankee  Blade,  S.  W.  Foss,  does  occasional  good  dialect 
work  in  sketching  rural  types  of  characters.  Wm.  Lyle, 
of  Rochester,  writes  poems  in  the  Scotch  vernacular,  seri- 
ous and  sentimental  rather  than  funny.  F.  L.  Stanton,  in 
his  style  and  the  simplicity  of  subjects,  reminds  one  of 
Riley,  though  not  at  the  expense  of  his  own  individuality. 
Andrew  F.  Underhill  writes  clever  society  verse  and  some- 
times ventures  on  poems  in  dialect,  generally  on  wild  Western 
life.  An  occasional  negro  dialect  poem  by  John  B.  Tabb 
appears,  but  his  work  for  the  most  part  is  on  more  serious 
lines  in  the  Independent  Sam.  T.  Clover,  whose  verse 
appears  in  "  Zephyrs  from  Dakota,"  is  becoming  known 
for  dialect  writing.  A.  W.  Bellaw,  in  Time  and  Detroit 
Free  Press,  writes  easily  in  any  form  of  dialect.  Robert 
Burdett's  poems  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  are  always  good. 
Eugene  J.  Hall  throws  into  his  dialect  work,  quick,  ready 
description  of  local  scenes  and  characters  compressed  into 
a  word  or  two.  David  L.  Proudfit,  who  labors  under  the 
affliction  of  a  wretched  nom  dc  plume,  Peleg  Arkwright, 
is  clever  in  catching  the  spirit  of  metropolitan  life.  No 
writer  of  the  day  in  our  country  has  special  reputation 
for  handling  in  verse  the  brogue  of  the  Irish  citizen. 
Whether  it  is  because  there  is  no  demand  for  it,  or  that  the 
excess  in  mannerisms  so  soon  palls,  we  cannot  say- 
Strange  too,  in  reviewing  the  dialect-verse  of  the  day,  we 
can  find  no  women  pre-eminent,  or  even  conspicuous, 
though  much  of  the  prose  dialect  work  comes  from  them. 

Here  is  an  interesting  controversy  over  the  authorship  of 
that  charming  poem.  What  My  Lover  Said,  reprinted  in  the 
department  of  "  The  Minor  Key,"  on  page  396  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  V.  St.N— Sir;  About  twenty-five  years 
ago  1  sent  the  subjoined  poem  anonymously  to  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post.  Since  then  I  have  seen  it  extensively  copied,  as  originating 
from  your  paper,  and  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley.  Of  course  I  felt 
much  complimented  :  but  as  the  true  author  is  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
I  think  it  would  be  but  lardy  justice  to  render  honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due  by  republishing  the  poem  under  my  signature.  If  you  comply 
with  my  request,  will  you  favor  me  with  a  copy  of  the  paper  contain- 
ing it,  and  oblige,  respectfully,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Jones, 

Abbey ville.  Vermilion  Parish,  La. 

As  our  remembrance  credited  the  verses  in  question  to 
Homer  Greene,  we  wrote  to  the  gentleman,  inclosing  the 
letter  of  the  I/Ouisiana  claimant.    Mr.  Greene  replied  : 

Editor  op  Current  Literature— Dtar  Sir  ;  In  answer  to  your 
favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  I  will  gay  that  I  am  certainly  the  author  of 
What  My  Lover  Said.  In  1880  the  Hone*dale  Citiien  reprinted  a 
few  of  the  articles  that  had  appeared  concerning  the  poem,  and  I  send 
them  to  you  in  the  form  in  which  I  preserved  them  at  the  time.  My 
leUer  to  the  Post  will  give  you  the  facts  in  the  case.  1  have  been 
more  amused  than  annoyed  at  the  newspaper  controversies  that  have 
raged  concerning  this  poem  ;  but  this  claim  of  "  Mrs.  Jones  "  is  the 
most  boldly  absurd  of  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  I  send  to  you  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  poem.  I  shall  be  glad  to  sec  it  reprinted  in  your 
magazine,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  effort  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  credited.    I  am,  »inccrcly  yours.  Homer  Greene. 

HonesDaUS,  Pa..  October  tilh. 

"The  facts  in  the  case  "  are  that  Mr.  Greene  wrote  the 
poem  in  the  autumn  of  1875  while  a  senior  at  Union  Col- 
lege ;  that  he  sent  it  to  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  for  pub- 
lication ;  that  it  appeared  November  tuth,  1875,  in  the 
semi-weekly  issue,  November  23d  ;  that  the  editor  whittled 
the  full  name  down  to  the  initials  H.  G. ;  and  that  this 
gave  rise  to  the  Horace  Greeley  supposition  of  authorship. 
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When  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  singled  out  The  Bulletin,  of 
Pittsburg,  for  a  highly  commendatory  note  in  The  Sun 
recently,  he  but  gave  utterance  to  a  thought  that  all  jour- 
nalists who  know  The  Bulletin  have  long  entertained. 
Literature  is  a  plant  that  takes  root  in  odd  soil.  That  what 
is,  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  best  edited  and  brightest 
literary  weekly  in  the  United  Stales  should  grow  in  the 
smoky  gloom  of  the  City  of  Natural  Gas,  is  only  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  fact.  It  is  some  thirteen  years  since  Mr.  John  W. 
Black,  then  an  energetic,  resourceful  and  hard-working  re- 
porter on  a  Pittsburg  daily  paper,  started  in  the  East  End 
district  of  that  city,  where  he  resided,  and  on  a  capital  of  ten 
dollars,  a  little  local  weekly  which  he  called  the  East  End 
Bulletin.  The  founder  of  The  Bulletin  was  yet  in  his  teens. 
He  worked  day  and  night  for  a  living  and  between  hours  to 
get  his  little  personal  venture  into  shape.  He  was  editor, 
publisher  and  proprietor,  and  in  three  months  found  him- 
self likely  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  coroner  to  his 
paper,  too.  At  this  critical  juncture,  and  by  one  supreme 
effort,  he  succeeded  in  lifting  his  journal  from  its  death- 
bed by  a  full,  accurate  and  early  account  of  a  huge  local 
sensation.  To-day  its  value  may  be  easily  estimated  at 
$100,000,  and  it  returns  him  a  large  and  increasing  income, 
under  expenses  as  heavy  as  those  of  many  much  larger 
and  more  pretentious  publications. 

Mr.  Black  is  peculiarly  and  fortunately  constituted  for 
such  a  work  as  he  has  carried  through.  He  is  a  man  of 
enormous  and  indomitable  energy.  A  journalist  of  excep- 
tional keenness  and  sagacity,  and  above  all  with  a  head  for 
business  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  association  with  refined 
literary  taste.  Of  his  Bulletin  it  can  be  said  that  since  1875 
it  has  progressed  with  scarcely  a  mistake.  Its  local  policy  is 
one  of  good-humored  inoffensivencss.  It  handles  matters 
and  things  at  home  with  the  softest  of  gloves.  But  in  all 
other  directions  it  is  independent  of  any  embarrassing 
influences,  and  its  critical,  literary  and  editorial  depart- 
ments are  scored  with  acute  and  unbiased  pens.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  to  a  very  extensive  local  circulation  The 
Bulletin  adds  a  general  sale  throughout  the  country  that  is 
accorded  to  any  journal  only  on  its  merits,  and  that  very 
few  journals  ever  reach  away  from  the  origin  of  their 
existence.  It  has  in  its  time  presented  works  of  sterling 
merit  from  the  most  prominent  literary  people  of  the 
country,  and  can  point  with  just  pride  to  the  share  it  has 
borne  in  the  development  of  new  talents,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  struggling  ability  upon  the  stony  road  to  suc- 
cess. Its  disbursements  for  contributions  have,  of  recent 
years,  become  as  lavish  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  printed,  as  those  of  the  great  magazines,  and  the 
graphic  sketches  with  which  its  pages  are  besprent,  and 
which  have  become  a  feature  of  its  make-up,  have  em- 
ployed the  pencils  of  some  of  the  cleverest  painters  and 
draughtsmen  of  America  In  original  verse  its  columns  are 
especially  scintillant,  and  it  prints  weekly  one  of  the  best 
New  York  letters  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  press. 

The  editor  of  The  Bulletin,  Mr.  G.  F.  Muller,  is  an 
able  coadjutor  of  its  proprietor.  He  is  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  of  stalwart  and  magnificent  presence  and  soldierly 
bearing.  He  possesses  a  very  subtle  sensibility  in  literary 
matters,  and  is  a  writer  of  great  force,  a  calm  but  cutting 
satire,  and  a  delicate  skill  in  epigTam.  He  has  occupied 
the  editorial  chair  of  The  Bulletin  for  four  years.  As  a 
journalist  his  training  has  extended  over  a  number  of 
years,  from  the  time  when,  as  a  schoolboy,  in  association 
with  C.  S.  Reinhart,  now  famous  as  an  artist  and  illustra- 
tor, he  played  truant  from  school  in  order  to  collaborate 
on  the  production  of  a  wild  Western  story  paper,  written 


on  foolscap,  with  embellishments  in  the  text,  and  circulated 
to  the  enormous  edition  of  one  copy.  He  won  a  place  of 
honor  among  magazine  writers  by  his  elaborate  article  in 
Harper's,  describing  the  river  transportation  of  coal  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  under  the  title  "  King  Coal's 
Highway."  He  made  the  journey  involved  by  his  article 
in  company  with  John  W.  Alexander,  who  illustrated  with 
a  dashing  pencil  the  scenes  that  he  described  so  pictur- 
esquely. In  the  field  of  imaginative  and  psuedo-scientific 
fiction,  which  Jules  Verne  has  plowed  so  profitably,  Mr. 
Muller  has  produced  matter  worthy  of  the  French  fantast- 
ist  at  his  best.  One  of  his  stories,  printed  as  a  serial  in 
The  Bulletin,  and  which  purported  to  be  the  report  of  a 
journey  into  the  earth  undertaken  by  a  party  of  scientists, 
in  search  of  the  source  of  natural  gas,  in  an  electrically 
propelled  machine,  hoaxed  half  the  readers  of  the  paper 
into  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  syndicate  supposed  to 
be  backing  the  venture,  and  a  confidence  in  the  marvelous, 
scientific  facts  so  minutely  and  artfully  described. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  whose  serial  story, 
The  Romance  of  Dollard,  begins  in  the  November  Century, 
is  an  American  lady  residing  in  Hoopeston,  III.  Among 
her  previous  writings  arc  two  books  for  young  people  en- 
titled Rocky  Fort  and  Old  Caravan  Days.  She  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  Canadian  subjects  since  her  visit  in 
Canada  four  years  ago,  when  she  was  the  guest  of  an 
American  consuls  family  and  saw  the  inside  of  Canadian 
life.  She  herself  has  lately  said:  "The  story  of  Dollard 
at  first  impressed  me  a.?  incredible.  I  thought  over  it 
long  before  hunting  up  records,  historical  evidence,  and 
contemporary  life.  Finally  I  began. to  make  it  a  story. "" 
The  historian,  Parkman,  has  written  a  preface  for  Mrs. 
Catherwood's  novel,  and  Mr.  Sandham,  lately  of  Canada 
ami  now  of  Boston,  has  made  illustrations  for  it  and  it  will 
run  through  four  numbers  of  the  Century. 

The  Chicago  Saturday  Evening  Herald  gives  some  very 
interesting  information  regarding  the  women  workers  on 
the  Chicago  press.  Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell,  pioneer  in  femi- 
nine journalism,  established  the  Legal  News  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  very  ablest  legal 
papers  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Bradwell  devotes  herself  to 
its  interests.  She  is  the  wife  of  Judge  James  B.  Bradwell, 
has  received  a  thorough  legal  training,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  first  woman  who  ever  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Illinois  bar.  Notwithstanding  her  associations  with 
musty  law  books,  Mrs.  Bradwell  is  a  woman  of  gentle 
voice,  tender  feeling  and  refined  presence.  Mrs.  Alexander 
Sullivair-  justly  takes  precedence  however,  by  reason  of  her 
remarkable  abilities  as  well  as  her  long  service.  Mrs. 
Sullivan's  work  is  chiefly  editorial,  and  there  are  few 
writers  in  the  country  who  can  so  ably  discuss  ques- 
tions of  public  policy.  In  the  days  of  the  Evening 
Post  she  was  a  member  of  its  staff,  and  has  since  been 
connected  at  various  times  with  the  Times,  Herald  and 
Tribune.  She  has  an  international  reputation,  being  quite 
as  well  known  in  Great  Britain  as  here.  In  personal 
appearance  Mrs.  Sullivan  is  stout  and  matronly,  with  man- 
ners that  are  exceedingly  cordial  to  her  friends.  She  is 
the  art  critic  of  the  Tribune.  A  pupil  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  in 
journalistic  work,  Mrs.  Prindiville,  has  adopted  the  same 
forcible  style.  She  has  done  occasional  work  as  a  corre- 
spondent, but  is  usually  engaged  in  art  criticism,  for  which 
work  she  possesses  decided  ability.    She  is  pretty. 

One  of  the  foremost  women  journalists  of  Chicago  is  Mrs. 
Alice  Radeker,  for  more  than  four  years  connected  with 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  News.  She  is  a  woman  of  unusual 
pluck  and  judgment  who  combines  practical  sense  with 
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quick  perceptive  power.  Mrs.  Radeker  has  recently  trans- 
ferred her  abilities  from  the  News  to  the  Herald.  Miss 
M.  H.  Krout  is  somewhat  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
the  pretty  poem  entitled  "  Little  Brown  Hands."  If  made 
quite  a  hit  on  its  appearance  and  was  subsequently  set  to 
music.  She  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Intcr-Occan 
staff.  Mrs.  Holden,  whose  notn  de  plume  is  the  familiar 
"  Amber,"  has  always  been  a  favorite  writer  for  women. 
In  the  days  of  the  Tribune  "  Home  "  department  the  let- 
ters of  Amber  awoke  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  She  now 
writes  for  the  Evening  Journal.  Mrs.  Holden  is  a  large 
woman  with  hazel  eyes.  Mrs.  Sea,  who  usually  writes  over 
her  initials,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Guy  Sea,  formerly  a  well- 
known  merchant.  She  began  to  write  for  the  press  about 
two  years  ago  when  abroad  for  art  study.  Miss  Ada  Sweet 
proved  herself  an  excellent  business  manager  when  she  for 
so  many  years  successfully  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
pension  office.  After  her  retirement  she  became  literary 
editor  on  the  Tribune.  Ella  Wilkinson,  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Robert  Peattie,  a  well-known  newspaper  man,  began 
to  write  for  the  press  about  two  years  ago.  She  is  a  good 
writer  and  has  done  special  work  on  nearly  every  paper  in 
Chicago.  Her  dramatic  criticisms  arc  clever,  and  she  is 
gifted  as  a  story-writer  for  children. 

Miss  Cusack  has  been  connected  with  the  newspapers 
for  several  years,  serving  at  one  time  as  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  TelegTara.  Her  work  has  been  chiefly  in 
the  domains  of  society  and  fashion.  She  has  brown  hair 
and  eyes:  is  very  pretty.  Miss  Cusack,  under  the  notn  de 
plume  of  "  Nell  Nelson,"  has  recently  written  a  series  of 
highly  interesting  articles  on  the  "  Slave  Girl "  for  the 
Times.  Mrs.  A.  V.  H.  Wakcman  has  written  for  various 
papers,  besides  corresponding  occasionally  for  the  St.  Paul 
Globe  and  editing  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Education. 
Her  style  is  always  clear  and  unaffected.  She  is  a  little 
under  the  medium  size,  bright,  pretty,  shrewd  and  perse- 
vering. Mrs.  E.  L.  Bradley  is  a  recent  recruit  to  the  ranks, 
who  promises  well  for  the  future.  She  is  alert,  rapid  and 
industrious.  She  has  usually  been  engaged  with  social 
matters,  on  which  she  has  written  for  various  papers,  but 
has  also  written  art  notices  for  the  Globe.  At  present  Mrs. 
Bradley  is  connected  with  the  rcjiortorial  staff  of  that 
paper.  Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  editor  of  the  Union  Signal, 
has  had  a  remarkably  successful  career.  She  was  educated 
at  Knox  College,  taught  school,  and  subsequently  became 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Knox  County.  She  was 
also  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Home  Monthly,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  wrote  for  the  New  England  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation for  several  years.  Miss  West  also  wrote  formerly 
for  the  Christian  Union  of  New  York,  and  has  contributed 
to  nearly  every  educational  publication  in  the  West.  She 
is  the  author  of  "  Childhood,"  "  Stories  of  the  March," 
and  other  books.  One  of  the  most  readable  writers  among 
the  women  engaged  in  journalistic  work  is  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Moses.  She  is  competent  in  various  lines,  doing  editorial, 
fashion  or  general  work  equally  well,  in  all  of  which  she 
has  a  wide  and  highly  successful  experience.  Mrs.  Moses 
is  a  young  woman,  and  in  addition  to  being  a  model  house- 
keeper, a  devoted  wife  and  loving  mother,  finds  ample 
time  to  do  a  vast  deal  of  newspaper  work. 

It  seems  that  we  still  have  an  essayist.  A  volume  has 
appeared  called  Books  and  Men,  containing  a  collection  of 
essays,  which,  over  the  signature  of  Agnes  Repplier,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  in*  the  pages  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  two  most  widely  known  are  headed 
Curiosities  of  Criticism  and  The  Decay  of  Sentiment. 
The  essays  arc  all  remarkably  well  written,  and  are  by  an 


intellectual,  healthy-minded  woman.  She  has  read  much 
and  thought  more,  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of  pedantry  in 
her  work.    Mrs.  Repplier  is  a  Philadelphia!!. 

The  November  issue  of  the  American  Magazine  will 
contain  an  article  by  Mr.  Allan  Forman,  editor  of  The 
Journalist,  upon  the  tenement  house  system  of  New  York, 
showing  up  its  abuses,  and  under  the  rather  sensational 
title  of  "  What  will  they  do  with  us?"  Mr.  Forman  draws 
a  lurid  picture  of  the  vice  and  misery  prevailing  among  the 
lower  class  of  immigrants  and  briefly  points  out  the  dan- 
gers which  they  threaten.  Mr.  Forman  has  studied  the 
tenement  house  question  for  the  last  five  years,  and  there 
are  few  better  qualified  to  write  on  the  subject. 

"  A  Pittsburg  gentleman  " — says  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Sun 
— "  who  is  to  write  the  life  of  Stephen  G.  Foster,  the  cele- 
brated song-writer,  is  now  in  the  city  visiting  some  of  the 
places  frequented  by  Foster  previous  to  his  untimely  death, 
with  the  view  of  collecting  material  for  his  book.  Mr. 
Foster  was  the  author  of  '  Come  Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming,'  '  Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground,'  '  Old 
Dog  Tray,"  the  incomparable  1  Old  Folks  at  Home,'  and 
many  other  melodies  which  still  ring  in  the  ears  of  millions 
of  lovers  of  harmony.  When  Mr.  Foster  came  to  this  city 
in  1859,  from  his  home  in  Pittsburg,  he  had  written  all  his 
famous  songs.  He  did  not  prosper.  He  spent  the  most  of 
his  time  in  a  mean  little  grocery  and  liquor  store  combined 
at  the  corner  of  Hester  and  Christie  streets.  He  slept  at 
what  was  then  known  as  the  American  Hotel,  15  Bowery, 
upon  a  bed  consisting  of  a  mattress  and  a  single  blanket. 
There  was  no  carpet  upon  the  floor,  and  but  one  chair  in 
the  room.  A  picture  of  greater  destitution  could  hardly 
bc  imagined  than  the  quarters  of  this  charming  singer.  His 
songs  were  written  on  the  top  of  a  bean  box  with  a  pencil. 
The  melodies  were  always  simple  and  needed  careful  revi- 
sion, for  he  was  not  a  musician  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term.  At  this  time  his  main  dependence  was  in  writ- 
ing Sunday-school  hymns  for  Horace  Waters.  Probably 
not  one  of  the  thousands  of  children,  who  have  sung  his 
'Suffer  Little  Children,'  etc.,  ever  dreamed  that  the  little 
gem  was  written  in  a  Hester  street  liquor  saloon  of  the 
lowest  type  upon  the  top  of  a  common  bean  box.  Foster's 
personal  appearance  at  this  stage  of  his  career  was  disrep- 
utable and  unkempt  in  the  extreme.  He  rarely  wore  a 
shirt,  and  his  coal  was  buttoned  up  to  the  neck  to  hide  the 
deficiency.  His  clothing  was  of  the  meanest  description. 
During  the  three  years  of  his  residence  in  this  city  he  never 
went  to  bed  sober,  and  he  never  was  in  a  fit  condition  to 
work  until  he  had  drank  two  glasses  of  the  most  villainous 
Jamaica  rum  ever  concocted  with  the  aid  of  adulteration. 
But,  with  the  weakness  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  so  much 
did  he  regret  the  hold  that  liquor  had  upon  him,  that  fool- 
ish tears  would  roll  down  his  checks  and  mingle  with  the 
poison  he  was  drinking.    And  so  !  his  light  went  out." 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  the  "  banker  poet,''  is  much 
more  of  the  man-of-the-world  in  looks  than  the  litterateur. 
He  is  also  thoroughly  American,  small,  wiry,  active,  alert. 
His  eyes  are  remarkably  bright,  and  his  coloring  a  grayish 
blond.  He  has  a  rapid,  nervous  way  of  flying  from  sub- 
ject to  subject,  but  is  instructive  and  entertaining.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  American  literature,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  arduous  task  he  is  at  present  undertaking  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Hutchinson.  He  mapped  out  the  whole 
plan  of  this  undertaking,  by  the  way,  in  one  evening,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  for  Europe  ;  but  he  expects  to  be 
ten  years  finishing  it.  He  is  the  nucleus  of  the  literary 
set  in  New  York,  and  his  weekly  "  evenings "  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  salon  that  we  have. 
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Three  plucky  young  men  with  but  little  capital,  have 
made  energy,  perseveranc  e  and  brains  do  the  work  usually 
allotted  to  the  mighty  dollar,  and  are  producing  each  week 
a  sixteen  page  publication,  well  printed  on  good  paper, 
brimful  of  bright  bits  of  verse,  sketches  and  short,  read- 
able paragraphs.  It  is  called  The  Cartoon.  Thomas  Nast 
is  one  of  the  illustrators.  The  three  industrious  and  clever 
young  men  are  :  James  Clarence  Harvey,  editor  ;  Thomas 
Flcmming,  art  editor;  J.  A.  McDonald,  publisher. 

•  *" —  

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  who  called 
upon  Joaquin  Miller,  the  California  poet,  at  his  "  demesne," 
as  he  calls  it,  near  Oakland,  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
found  him  looking  well  and  hearty,  and  enjoying  life.  He 
has  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  hill 
land,  and  is  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  experimenting 
in  olive  culture.  "The  olive,"  says  Miller,  "is  the  grand- 
est tree  in  history.  When,  after  the  flood  had  ceased, 
Noah  sent  forth  a  dove  from  the  ark,  and  when  the  dove 
returned  to  him  it  was  with  an  'olive  leaf  plucked  off."  It 
wasn't  a  leaf  of  a  mountain  oak,  or  an  ash,  or  a  maple. 
Why  ?  Because  the  olive  was  God's  favorite  tree."  "You 
have  not  suspended  •  literary  work  entirely,  have  you  ? " 
asked  the  visitor.  "  Oh,  no  ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  in  literature  it  is  an  impertinence  to  keep  one's 
self  always  before  the  public-  Besides,  I  have  been  a  hard 
worker  in  my  day,  and  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  rest. 
After  all,  there  is  very  little  reward  for  the  labor  of  one's 
brain,  beyond  an  occasional  kindly  letter  from  some  one 
at  a  distance  who  has  heard  and  recognized  your  bugle- 
note  calling  to  the  charge  against  some  evil  of  the  hour. 
In  a  financial  way  I  have  been  fairly  successful,  but  some 
such  recognition  as  I  mention  of  my  blows  in  the  cause  of 
right  are  of  far  more  consequence  to  me  than  the  money 
I  have  earned."  "Mr.  Miller  is  in  prime  health,  but  time 
has  plucked  the  long  hair  from  the  middle  of  his  crown. 

According  to  the  Critic  the  late  Professor  Proctor  was  a 
literary  Poo  Bah  of  the  highest  rank.  In  every  number  of 
his  journal,  Knowledge,  he  used  to  appear  in  half  a  dozen 
different  roles  at  one  time.  As  editor  and  R.  A.  Proctor 
he  wrote  on  astronomy  and  mathematics;  as  Edward 
Clodd,  he  discussed  dreams  and  evolution ;  as  Thomas 
Foster,  he  criticised  and  carried  to  its  undoubted  logical 
conclusion  Dickens'  unfinished  novel  of  "  Edwin  Drood," 
and  then  anonymously  criticised  and  refuted  the  said 
Thomas  Foster.  He  was  whist  editor,  chess  editor,  and 
any  other  sort  of  editor  demanded  by  the  occasion,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  writing  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 

If  you  climb  to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,' 
says  a  corresjxmdent  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  and  look  north, 
you  will  get  a  glimpse  of  an  old  yellow  brick  house,  half 
hidden  by  a  clump  of  trees  :  and  if  from  idle  curiosity  you 
ask  whose  it  is  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Kate  Chase.  A  stranger  calling  at  Edgewood  the  first 
time  would  never  suspect  while  passing  under  the  rustic, 
vine-covered  gateway  and  through  the  carelessly  kept 
grounds  that  within  the  walls  of  the  old-fashioned  house 
before  him  was  a  wealth  of  art  treasures,  and  the  very 
essence  of  the  refinement,  wisdom,  and  culture  of  two  con- 
tinents and  past  ages.  Ten  to  one  he  would  hesitate  be- 
fore waking  the  echoes  by  clanging  the  heavy  brass  knocker 
on  the  door,  and  in  the  moment  of  hesitation  he  would 
espy  the  modern  bell  handle  now  used.  If  he  is  very  for- 
tunate he  will  be  greeted  by  a  tall,  stately  woman,  with  a 
well-rounded  figure  and  a  well  poised  head,  crowned  with 
coils  of  reddish  gold  hair,  and  with  large,  dark  eyes.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  will  catch  sight  of  a  girl  in  flannel  blouse  and 
•kirt,  with  a  close-cropped  head  and  a  saucy,  boyish  face. 


It's  Mrs.  Chase  and  her  daughter  Ethel.  Ethel,  who,  it  is 
rumored  will  study  for  the  stage,  is  a  bright  girl  in  her 
teens.  She  is  as  dark  as  a  gypsy,  speaks  French,  German, 
and  English  equally  well,  fences  beautifully,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve can  do  anything  under  the  sun  that  requires  quick 
wit  and  action.  Mrs.  Chase  has  two  other  daughters,  Kitty, 
a  shy  little  girl,  and  Portia,  a  slender  brunette,  who  promises 
to  be  the  beauty  of  the  family.  Neither  of  them  can  speak 
English  fluently,  having  spent  nearly  all  their  life  abroad. 
The  interior  of  the  house  is  delightful.  It  impresses  you 
as  a  house  that  has  been  occupied  for  ages  as  a  home. 
Mrs.  Chase's  room  is  characteristic  of  her.  Large  and 
airy,  with  plenty  of  light,  a  small  bookcase  holding  her 
favorite  books,  with  Shakespeare  in  the  place  of  honor ; 
photographs  of  her  friends  on  brackets  and  mantel,  and  a 
sketch  of  herself  going  over  a  fence  on  horseback  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Whips,  foils,  guards,  craps,  and 
even  a  scalping-knife  with  some  poor  Christian's  blood  on 
it,  form  decorations  for  the  walls.  I  think  you'd  be  hard 
pushed  to  tell  whether  it  was  a  boy's  or  girl's  room.  It  is 
here  that  the  "  memoirs."  soon  to  be  published,  were  written. 

Discussing  the  prices  paid  to  Southern  writers,  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  says  that  Mr.  Page  received  $300  each 
for  "  Mch  lady,"  "  Mars  Chan,"  and  "  Unc  Edinburg."  He 
gets  $600  for  "  Two  Little  Veterans,"  now  running  in  St. 
Nicholas.  Mr.  Harris  gets  a  trifle  better  prices  than  this, 
and  has  an  offer  of  $3,000  for  his  novel  entitled  "  Aaron," 
the  tale  of  a  runaway  slave,  on  which  he  is  now  engaged. 
Miss  Craddock  gets  about  the  same  range  of  prices.  Of 
Northern  writers  it  is  doubtful  if  any  except,  perhaps,  H. 
C.  Bunncr  is  better  paid  for  his  work.  Amtflie  Rives  is  just 
now  the  sensation,  and  herstoriescomm  and  $1,000  each. 
R.  M.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  $2,000  worth  of  manuscript 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $300  a  story,  in  Harpers'  hands. 

Mr.  John  R.  Spears,  the  writer  of  The  Dramatic  Story 
of  a  Mountain  Feud,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Sun  staff 
for  six  years.  He  came  to  New  York  from  the  Buffalo 
Express,  on  which  he  was  a  reporter.  Before  that  he  was 
the  editor  for  five  years  of  the  Silver  Creek  Local,  a  Chau- 
tauqua County  weekly.  His  education  was  obtained 
chiefly  during  the  three  years  he  served  as  a  cadet  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  On  the  Sun  Mr.  Spears  has  been 
in  the  department  of  general  work.  He  wrote  the  famous 
reports  of  the  Volunteer-Thistle  yacht  race.  He  has 
written  a  backwoods  story  for  the  Youths'  Companion, 
and  the  November  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine  con- 
tains a  sea  story  from  his  pen,  The  Port  of  Missing  Ships. 
It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  recommend  the  work  of  this 
direct,  forcible,  and  dramatic  writer  to  the  reading  public. 

Town  Topics  has  this  bit  of  gossip  :  Another  woman  in 
the  field  of  salacious  novel  writing  is  the  author  of  "  The 
First  or  the  Second  ?  "  which  the  American  News  Com- 
pany publishes  over  the  nom  de  plume  of  Wenona  Gilman. 
She  has  written  other  novels  for  George  Munro,  which 
were  printed  in  his  Family  Story  Paper,  but  her  last  work 
was  found  a  little  too  strong  for  family  consumption,  so  the 
virtuous  Mr.  Munro  has  published  it  in  book  form,  and  it  is 
creating  quite  as  much  of  a  sensation  as  did  Miss  Rives' 
"  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  ?"  It  is  a  stronger  story  in  every 
respect,  and  has  the  great  advantage  over  that  work  of 
being  written  in  intelligible  and  correct  English.  "  Wenona 
Gilman  "  is  the  pen  name  of  a  beautiful  young  woman  who 
has  a  strange  history  of  her  own,  if  half  that  is  whispered 
of  her  is  true.  She  lives  in  constant  terror  of  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  husband,  who  has  already  killed  one  man  on 
her  account,  and  who,  legend  hath  it,  threatens  to  complete 
his  unfinished  tragedy  if  he  ever  finds  his  hiding  wife. 
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RANDOM  READING— THIS,  THAT,  AND  THE  OTHER 


Why  Water  futs  Out  Fire— The  Tradesman 
I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  answer  for  myself  why 
water  extinguishes  fire.  A  great  many  people  say  it  is 
because  the  water  and  its  steam  so  envelop  the  burning 
material  as  to  exclude  the  oxygen,  and  thus  the  fire  must 
stop.  This  seems  to  be  an  inefficient,  if  not  entirely  an 
erroneous  reason.  My  reason  is  this  :  We  know  that  noth- 
ing will  burn  (i.  e.,  unite  with  oxygen  with  evolution  of 
heat  and  light),  unless  and  until  it  has  been  raised  to  a 
given  temperature.  Thus,  sodium  burns  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature— about  sixty  degrees  if  dry — the  gas  of  ordinary 
kerosene  at  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  degrees  or 
less,  and  so  on.  Why  do  wc  tip  a  piece  of  stick  with  sul- 
phur and  then  with  phosphorus  to  make  matches  ?  Be- 
cause, while  wood  must  have  quite  a  high  temperature, 
phosphorus  will  burn  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature 
— so  low  that  the  heat  developed  by  slight  friction  will 
ignite  it.  The  phosphorus  makes  heat  enough  to  ignite 
the  sulphur,  but  not  enough  to  start  the  wood.  But  I 
will  ask  another  question  :  Wood  ashes  are  white.  Why 
is  the  remaining  end  of  the  match,  and  often  most  of  it, 
black  in  color  ?  Is  it  not  because  carbon  being  black,  and 
the  wood  being  composed  of  carbon  and  compound  sub- 
stances, which  are  very  inflammable,  the  latter  burn,  but 
do  not  generate  enough  heat  to  oxidize  the  former  ?  This 
seems  to  me  the  reason  for  the  carbon  remaining.  Thus 
premising,  and  showing  that  carbon,  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  wood  (as  well  as  of  paper,  cotton,  etc.),  requires  to  be 
very  hot  before  it  will  unite  with  the  oxygen,  we  may  con- 
sider the  water  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to 
make  my  point  clear  is  to  take  a  common  illustration. 
Every  one  knows  that  if  we  put  a  kettle  of  water  on  a 
heated  stove  we  must  wait  a  long  time  for  it  to  become 
boiling  hot,  or  a  temperature  of  2U  degrees  F.  Now,  if 
we  should  put  the  same  amount  of  quicksilver  on  by  the 
side  of  the  water,  the  latter  would  reach  212  degrees  far 
sooner,  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  water  takes  up  a 
large  amount  of  heat  which  is  there  in  the  water,  but  which 
the  thermometer  does  not  index.  Now,  if  after  reaching 
z!2  degrees,  we  set  them  off.  the  mercury  will  reach  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  much  more  rapidly. 
Now,  suppose  we  wished  to  boil  all  the  water  away,  to 
evaporate  it,  in  that  case— remembering  that  in  passing  from 
water  to  steam,  the  temperature  is  not  raised  even  a  degree, 
nor  any  fraction  of  one— could  we  not  make  it  all  evap- 
orate instantly  by  raising  the  temperature  a  little  ?  Wc  all 
know  we  could  not  ;  that  the  fire  has  a  degTee  of  heat  several 
hundred  degrees  higher,  but  the  kettle  must  remain  a  long 
time,  while  the  water  very  gradually  goes  off  as  steam. 
Why  so  ?  Ik-cause  the  water,  in  becoming  steam,  must 
take  into  itself  a  large  amount  of  heat  not  shown  by  the 
thermometer,  and  as  the  Ileal  can  be  added  only  gradu- 
ally, the  formation  of  steam  is  slow.  Now,  in  the  large 
amount  of  heat  which  water  can  take  up,  and  the  fact  that 
ordinary  inflammables  must  be  raised  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  order  to  burn,  we  have  the  cause  of  water  putting 
out  fire.  I'm  a  burning  match  into  a  very  small  drop  of 
water,  and  it  is  extinguished,  because  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  heat  taken  from  the  match  in  reducing  the  water 
to  steam,  which  renders  the  temperature  of  the  match  too 
far  below  212  degrees,  or  at  least  that  far,  if  there  is  water 
enough,  and  so  the  carbon  and  its  compounds  forming  the 
wood,  will  no  longer  tinite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  For 
the  same  reason,  a  hot  iron  thrust  into  the  water  is  cooled, 


and  water  sprinkled  on  the  floor  cools  the  air,  the  heat  of 
evaporation  in  the  latter  case  coming  from  the  air  itself, 
thus  cooling  it.  Now,  if  we  could  find  a  fluid  very  plenti- 
ful, which  requires  more  heat  than  water  to  make  it  boil, 
evidently  wc  could  put  large  fires  out  more  readily. 
Suicide  Extraordinary — N.  Y.  Evening  Sun 
Setf  murder  has  grown  commonplace.  Men  kill  them- 
selves because  they  are  hungry,  or  because  they  suffer  with 
dyspepsia  ;  because  they  are  unhappily  married,  or  because 
the  eyes  which  they  love  are  averted  ;  because  they  are- 
overwhelmed  and  trodden  down  in  the  onward  rush  of  the 
world,  or  because  they  wish  to  escape  the  responsibility  of 
living.  And  we  read  of  such  things  unmoved  in  the  fre- 
quency of  their  happenings,  and  because  of  the  usual 
puerility  or  cowardice  which  prompts  the  act.  But  the 
suicide  of  Oers  Barothy  in  Chicago,  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  is  singularly  different.  On  September  12, 
1885,  Oers  Barothy,  a  young  Hungarian,  received  a  mortal 
insult  from  an  officer  in  his  native  land.  He  challenged 
the  officer  at  once,  and  his  billet  was  accepted,  which  gave 
the  soldier  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  of  the  plan  of  ac- 
tion to  be  followed.  In  Hungary  appeal  can  be  made  to 
the  sword,  the  pistol,  or  to  what  is  strangely  known  as 
"the  American  plan."  This  method,  which  bears  a  ghastly 
resemblance  to  the  scheme  of  the  Suicide  Club,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  grotesque  fancy  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
consists  in  the  principals  drawing  lots.  He  who  draws  the 
white  ball  goes  free  with  honor  avenged.  He  who  draws 
the  black  ball  is  bound  to  make  away  with  himself  in  any 
manner  which  may  have  been  previously  fixed  upon. 
These  two  men  had  agreed  that  the  holder  of  the  black 
ball  should  shoot  himself  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
drawing.  They  made  the  murderous  trial.  The  black 
ball  lay  in  the  hand  of  Oers  Barothy.  Who  can  imagine 
the  life  that  this  young  man  led  during  these  last  three  years  ? 
He  came  to  America — to  wait.  He  mingled  with  men — 
for  a  little  while.  He  formed  friends— in  the  meantime. 
He  walked  a  dead  man  who  was  yet  cursed  with  a  body. 
He  was  his  own  jailer.  »  He  was  responsible  to  himself  for 
his  own  safe  keeping— until  September  12,1888.  When 
the  first  anniversary  fell,  what  were  his  thoughts  ?  Any 
business  in  which  he  might  engage  must  be  felt  so  unspeak- 
ably subordinate  to  his  only  real  work,  that  it  could  not 
distract  his  constant  consciousness.  He  kept  his  own 
council.  Only  he  knew.  When  the  second  anniversary 
fell,  what  did  his  mind's  eye  see  ?  How  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, like  the  life  of  another  man,  must  have  seemed  his 
own  life  before  the  quarrel,  in  which  he  lost  his  volition 
and  became  a  tool — a  knife  which  he  was  to  hold  at  his 
own  throat,  a  poisoned  cup  from  which  he  was  to  watch 
the  fumes  rising  until  September  12,  1888.  As  the  time 
drew  near  for  his  appointment,  with  himself  he  made  his 
preparations.  He  wrote  letters  to  his  relatives,  to  his  sec- 
onds, and  to  his  adversary,  informing  them  of  his  settled 
purpose  to  pay  his  debt.  And  then  came  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  all  the  world  went  to  work,  and  the  morning 
passed,  and  then  the  noon,  and  the  day  waned  and  the 
night  came.  In  the  evening  he  walked  out  upon  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Perhaps  he  watched  the  people  who 
had  all  been  alive  while  he  had  been  dead,  for  the  past 
three  years.  And  he  thought  of  the  scene  in  Hungary, 
and  then  he  raised  his  hand  against  himself,  as  did  Emani 
when  Silva  wound  the  fatal  horn,  and  he  kept  his  faith. 
And  this  is  not  a  scene  from  Italian  opera,  good  people. 
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nor  a  story  born  of  a  busy  brain  ;  but  merely  the  record 
of  an  incident  which  we  find  in  the  newspapers — the  sui- 
cide of  a  foreigner  in  the  modem  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Pursuit  of  Happiness — London  Globe 
It  is  the  root-theory  of  the  greatest  among  republics  that 
every  individual  has  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  But  why 
"  pursuit  ? "  Why  not  "  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  ?  "  Did 
the  framers  of  that  marvelous  document  which  has  been 
the  matrix  of  so  much  prosperity  thereby  intend  to  mark 
their  grim  assent  to  Pope's  dictum  ?  Were  they,  too,  of 
opinion  that  to  be  blest  is  an  infinitive  of  the  future  only 
— utterly  without  a  present  tense  ?  Whether  or  not  this 
was  the  view  taken  by  the  iron  fathers  of  New  England,  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  that  of  nine- tenths  of  the 
human  family.  Most  of  us  can  sympathize  with  the  spirit, 
even  when  we  cannot  echo  the  letter,  of  a  certain  old 
woman's  pious  hope  that  heaven  would  prove  to  be  a 
place  where  buttons  would  never  need  sewing  on.  Yet 
even  over  so  wearying  a  task  there  are  natures  capable  of 
extracting  honey  from  the  flower  of  gentle  Izaak's  quaint 
counsel.  For  although  buttons  and  thread  are  not  pre- 
cisely the  bait  and  line  wherewith  to  "  go  a-angling,"  they 
make  little  hindrance  to  the  mind  that  would  "be  quiet." 
It  is  the  pace  of  pursuit  that  kills.  Happiness  is  a  fleet 
Atalanta.  Those  miserables,  who  do  not  overtake  her, 
she  slays  with  the  barbed  arrow  of  failure.  Only  that 
astute  Milanion,  who  stays  her  flying  feet  by  some  oppor- 
tune charm,  may  hope  to  win  the  goal  and  her.  Once  the 
traveler,  who  sought,  could  find  beauty  in  every  mile  of 
the  quiet  country  through  which  the  old  coach  trundled. 
Gold  of  ripened  corn,  or  soft  dun  hues  of  fallow  fields  ; 
brawling,  sprawling  brook,  or  Juno-bosomed  river;  emerald 
lights  of  rain-washed  turf,  or  yellow  ribbon  of  dusty  road, 
winding  into  the  horizon  ;  gray  castle,  or  red-roofed  cot- 
tage ;  green-topped  elm,  or  blue-eyed  speedwell ;  circling 
lark  or  stately  rook— each  of  the  thousand- and-one  phases 
of  nature  etched  itself  clearly  into  his  memory,  and  be- 
came a  "  bright  bit  "  in  the  gallery  of  his  mind.  But  now 
that  we  traverse  Europe  in  the  time  then  needful  to  cross 
a  county,  we  have  no  time,  and,  alas  !  too  often  no  inclina- 
tion, to  notice  detail.  Impressionist  views  are  favored ; 
and  the  more  mistily  ill-defined  they  are,  the  greater 
"  breadth  "  do  we  claim  for  the  caricature  of  some  lovely 
original.  We  go  to  the  seaside  or  the  lakes  or  the  moun- 
tains for  a  "  rest."  But  not  unless  we  have  assured  our- 
selves that  dear  Lady  Golightly  or  charming  Lord  Croesus 
will  condescend  to  be  there.  Naturally,  the  presence  of 
either  great  luminary  sheds  such  pitiless  light  upon  the 
infirmities  of  a  hitherto  satisfactory  wardrobe  that  the  only 
safe  alternative  is — a  new  one.  This,  in  turn,  necessitates 
weeks  of  preparation,  compared  with  the  labor  and  anxiety 
of  which  the  tasks  of  Hercules  were  insignificant.  And 
so  the  chase  goes  on.  A  brute  of  a  man  might  suggest 
that  the  "  change  "  prescribed  of  common  sense,  and  in- 
dicated by  flagging  energies  and  jaded  body,  is  best  found 
in  some  primitive  spot  where  only  the  calm-eyed  cows  are 
likely  to  notice  one's  toilet.  He  might  ;  but,  if  he  is  not 
likewise  a  blockhead,  he  will  not.  Happiness  may  linger 
to  study  the  gold  of  a  daisy's  heart,  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  scarce  trodden  forest.  The  pursuit  goes  head- 
long on  the  dreary  highway.  We  pull  up  stream.  To 
rest  ?  Never !  To  time  ourselves  on  the  home-stretch 
with  a  strong  current  to  send  up  the  record.  The  truth 
is,  we  strive  too  much.  Happiness  is  a  state,  not  a  process. 
Like  sleep,  it  loves  a  quiet  heart  and  flies  the  aggressive 
soul — 

"  Gather  yc  rosebuds  while  yc  may—" 


but  gather  them  with  a  gentle  touch ;  for  they  wither  in  a 
feverish  palm.  Only  recently  have  we  heard  Dr.  Richard- 
son's emphatic  warning  that  whatever  quickens  the  action 
of  the  heart  beyond  its  natural  speed  substracts  from  that 
fund  of  stored  vitality  which  alone  can  tide  us  over  the 
crises  of  life.  And  undoubtedly  the  mad  rush  for  so-called 
pleasure  is  not  only  responsible  for  shortened  lives ;  it 
breeds  disappointment  as  well  as  disease.  The  "  pursuit 
of  happiness"  has  set  its  weary  seal  on  many  a  face  one 
meets.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  an  independent  mind  sturdily  refuses  to  take  his  pleas- 
ures either  madly  or  sadly.  He  makes  money  to  live 
rather  than  lives  to  make  money.  His  friends  are  chosen 
for  the  delightful  quid  pro  quo  of  congenial  tastes ;  not 
upon  a  carefully  adjusted  scale  of  society  values. 

Jewish  Character — The  Jewish  Chronicle 

One  of  the  gravest  indictments  brought  against  Jewish 
character  is  that  it  is  overworldly.  The  imputation  can- 
not altogether  be  denied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
could  point  to  the  existence  of  many  Jews  who  are  as 
idealistic  as  any  enthusiasts  could  well  be.  Jews  are  not 
more  worldly  than  others,  but  they  are,  we  think,  more 
generally  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  the  things  of  this 
world.  The  quality  has  its  undesirable  side,  it  is  true,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  directly  connected  with  that  care 
for  the  material  welfare  of  others  not  so  well  off,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Jews.  The  tendency  of  Christian  charity 
is  towards  saving  souls.  Jewish  charity  is  more  directly 
concerned  with  improving  the  material  conditions  without 
which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  spiritual  well- 
being  cannot  be  preserved.  One  may,  however,  go  too 
far  in  identifying  Jewish  ideals  with  modern  life.  The 
special  history  through  which  Jews  have  gone  cannot  fail  to 
have  left  its  marks  on  the  Jewish  character.  While  the 
world  has  for  centuries  been  training  Jews  in  commercial 
ability,  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  see  them  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  in  that  way.  The  long  process  of  isola- 
tion has  again  developed  in  the  Jewish  nature  an  amount 
of  self-consciousness  which  is  rare  among  others,  common 
among  us.  The  absence  of  experience  of  rural  life  has 
rendered  field  sports  unknown  to  Jews  until  recent  years, 
while  confinement  to  towns  has  made  Jewish  children  ex- 
ceptionally precocious  and  adapted  for  examinations.  All 
these  questions  have  their  good  and  their  undesirable  sides. 
The  time  is  past  when  Jews  need  desire  to  find  in  them- ' 
selves  a  monopoly  of  the  good  qualities  of  humanity. 
They  have  their  special  qualities,  and,  as  the  French  say, 
the  defects  of  those  qualities.  It  would  be  well  if  more  at- 
tention were  paid  to  these  qualities  both  by  friends  and 
foes.  To  Jews  themselves  the  educational  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  of  special  abilities  being  present  in 
most  Jewish  children.  And  to  the  critics  of  Jews  it  might 
be  a  tranquilizing  thought  that  there  is  no  need  that  all 
men  should  be  molded  alike,  but  that  each  should  con- 
sider his  special  characteristics  as  something  given  him  for 
a  purpose  which  must  be  a  universal  one  and  tend  to  the 
bettering  of  humanity.  It  is  eminently  undesirable  that 
all  differences  should  be  sunk  in  a  common  uniformity  ; 
humanity  would  be  the  poorer  for  any  lessening  of  the 
multifariousness  of  human  character,  and  Jews  have  a 
duty  to  preserve  their  special  characteristics  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  enrichment  of  the  collective  human  char- 
acter which  will  be  formed  of  the  best  qualities  of  all. 
The  Art  of  To-itajr — English  Magazine  of  Art 

I  am  emphatically  of  opinion  that  the  best  art  of  modern 
times  is  as  good  as  any  of  its  kind  that  has  gone  before, 
and  furthermore,  that  the  best  art  of  England  can  hold  its 
own  against  the  world.    It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make 
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just  comparisons  between  the  widely  divergent  styles  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  masters,  or  to  attempt  to  strike  a 
balance  between,  say,  Rubens  and  Hogarth ;  but  to  say 
that  the  old  alone  is  good  betrays  great  lack  of  judgment, 
and  is  an  ingratitude  to  the  living.  Ability  and  talent  are 
more  abundant  than  ever  ;  but  in  forming  an  opinion  of 
them  the  critic  falls  into  two  great  errors — the  first  in  for- 
getting that  the  forms  and  demands  of  art  have  changed 
and  expanded  with  the  advance  of  time  ;  and  the  second 
in  failing — unconsciously  of  course — to  judge  of  the  great 
works  of  the  past,  with  which  he  compares  those  of  the 
present,  in  a  fair  and  proper  manner.  He  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  charm  of  mutilation,  or  the  fascination  of 
decay.  The  only  way  to  judge  of  the  treasures  the  old 
masters,  of  whatever  age,  have  left  us — whether  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  or  painting — with  any  hope  of  sound 
deduction,  is  to  look  at  the  work  and  ask  one's  self,  "  What 
was  that  like  when  it  was  new  ? ''  The  Elgin  marbles  are 
allowed  by  common  consent  to  be  the  perfection  of  art. 
But  how  much  of  our  feeling  of  reverence  is  inspired  by 
time  ?  Imagine  the  Parthenon  as  it  must  have  looked  with 
the  frieze  of  the  mighty  Phidias  fresh  from  the  chisel. 
Could  one  behold  it  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  and  splen- 
dor, we  should  see  a  white  marble  building,  blinding  in  the 
dazzling  brightness  of  a  southern  sun,  the  figures  of  the  ex- 
quisite frieze  in  all  probability  painted — there  is  more  than 
a  suspicion  of  that — and  the  whole  standing  out  against 
the  intense  blue  sky  ;  and  many  of  us,  I  venture  to  think, 
would  cry  at  once  :  "  How  excessively  crude  !  "  No  ; 
time  and  vamish  are  two  of  the  greatest  of  old  masters, 
and  their  merits  and  virtues  are  too  often  attributed  by 
critics — I  do  not,  of  course,  allude  to  the  professional  art- 
critics — to  the  painters  of  the  pictures  they  have  toned  and 
mellowed.  The  great  artists  all  painted  in  bright  colors, 
such  as  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  for  men  to  decry  as 
crude  and  vulgar,  never  suspecting  that  what  they  applaud 
in  those  works  is  merely  the  result  of  what  they  condemn 
in  their  contemporaries.  Take  a  case  in  point — the  "  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,"  in  the  national  gallery,  with  its  splendid 
red  robe  and  its  rich  brown  grass.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  the  painter  of  that  bright  red  robe  never  painted  the 
grass  brown.  He  saw  the  color  as  it  was,  and  painted  it 
as  it  was— distinctly  gTeen ;  only  it  has  faded  with  time 
to  its  present  beautiful  mellow  color.  Yet  many  men  now- 
adays will  not  have  a  picture  with  green  in  it ;  there  are 
even  buyers  who,  when  giving  a  commission  to  an  artist, 
will  stipulate  that  the  canvas  shall  contain  none  of  it.  But 
God  Almighty  has  given  us  green,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  it's  a  fine  color.  The  commonest  error  into  which 
a  critic  can  fall  is  the  remark  we  so  often  hear  that  such 
an  artist's  work  is  "careless,"  and  "  would  be  better  had 
more  labor  been  spent  upon  it."  As  often  as  not  this  is 
wholly  untrue.  As  soon  as  the  spectator  can  see  that 
"  more  labor  has  been  spent  upon  it,"  he  may  be  sure  that 
the  picture  is  to  that  extent  incomplete  and  unfinished, 
while  the  look  of  freshness  that  is  inseparable  from  a  really 
successful  picture  would  of  necessity  be  absent.  If  the 
high  finish  of  the  picture  is  so  apparent  as  immediately  to 
force  itself  upon  the  spectator,  he  may  know  that  it  is  not 
as  it  should  be,  and  from  the  moment  that  the  artist  feels 
his  work  is  becoming  a  labor,  he  may  depend  u|xm  it  it 
will  be  without  freshness,  and  to  that  extent  without  the  merit 
of  a  true  work  of  art.  Work  should  always  look  as  though 
it  had  been  done  with  ease,  however  elaborate  ;  what  we 
see  should  appear  to  have  been  done  without  effort,  what- 
ever may  be  the  agonies  beneath  the  surface.  M.  Meis- 
tonier  surpasses  all  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  all  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  quality  of  high  finish,  but  what  you 


see  is  evidently  done  easily  and  without  labor.  I  remem- 
ber Thackeray  saying  to  me,  concerning  a  certain  chapter 
in  one  of  his  books,  that  the  critics  agreed  in  accusing  of 
carelessness  :  "Careless  ?  If  I've  written  that  chapter  once 
I've  written  it  a  dozen  times— and  each  time  worse  than 
the  last  !  " — a  proof  that  labor  did  not  assist  in  his  case. 
When  an  artist  fails  it  is  not  so  much  from  carelessness — 
to  do  his  best  is  not  only  profitable  to  him,  but  a  joy.  But 
it  is  not  given  to  every  man — not,  indeed,  to  any — to  suc- 
ceed whenever  and  however  he  tries.  The  best  painter 
that  ever  lived  never  entirely  succeeded  more  than  four 
or  five  times  ;  that  is  to  say,  no  artist  ever  painted  more 
than  four  or  five  masterpieces,  however  high  his  general 
average  may  have  been,  for  such  success  depends  on  the 
coincidence,  not  only  of  genius  and  inspiration,  but  of 
health,  and  mood,  and  a  hundred  other  contingencies. 
Personal  Ptculiarilits — The  London  Standard 
Men  betray  their  real  characters  in  a  thousand  different 
ways.  The  professors  of  the  art  of  delineating  dispositions 
do  so  in  various  fashions.  One  artist  will  undertake  to 
describe  character  from  the  examination  of  a  photograph  ; 
another  reads  indications  of  tastes  and  feelings  in  hand- 
writing ;  nay,  an  American  savant  has  recently  announced 
that  much  may  be  learned  regarding  a  man  by  observing 
how  he  wears  his  boots.  Every  one  has  some  small  pecul- 
iarities, which,  to  the  accurate  observer,  may  furnish  a  clew 
to  his  disposition.  There  have  been  manifold  instances  of 
strange  and  inconvenient  resemblances  between  men,  lead- 
ing to  cases  of  "  mistaken  identity,"  and  yet  probably  in 
every  instance  there  was  some  trifling  and  overlooked  per- 
sonal trait  which  distinguished  one  Dromio  from  the  other. 
If  alike  in  features  they  differed  in  dispositions.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  stifle  the  manifestations  of  per- 
sonal traits.  Countenance  or  voice  may  be  trained  and 
disguised,  but  a  man's  identity  will  reveal  itself  in  some 
gesture,  or  glance,  or  trifling  action,  which  betrays  his  real 
self  to  the  accurate  observer.  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
suspected  some  author  of  having  written  a  work  which  she 
disapproved,  she  angrily  exclaimed  "  that  she  would  have 
him  racked  to  produce  the  author  of  the  book."  "  Nay, 
madam,"  said  a  wise  counselor,  "  he  is  a  doctor ;  never 
rack  his  person,  but  rack  his  style.  Bid  him  write  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  book,  and  I  will  engage  to  say  if  the  first 
part  is  his  or  no."  Authors,  of  all  people,  find  it  difficult 
to  conceal  their  identity.  As  Hans  Andersen  remarks, 
every  author  has  some  peculiarity  of  style,  which,  even  if 
he  publishes  anonymously,  enables  those  who  know  his 
works  to  cry  out,  "  There  he  is  again  !  "  The  lower  orders 
in  Italy  attach  much  importance  to  what  may  be  called 
physical  characteristics,  and  speak  to  and  of  their  neigh- 
bors as  often  by  some  descriptive  name  as  by  their  baptis- 
mal title.  They  have  no  scruple  in  talking  of  the  "  lame," 
or  the  "  one-eyed,"  or  the  "  humpbacked,"  nor  have  the 
persons  thus  indicated  any  sensitiveness  at  being  so 
addressed.  It  is  often  interesting  to  observe  how  difficult 
people  find  it  to  break  off  any  characteristic  habit  they  have 
unconsciously  acquired.  "There  goes  the  old  shop," 
Scott  would  mutter,  as  he  sometimes  ended  his  page  of 
manuscript  with  the  "  flourish  "  he  had  acquired  at  the 
"  writer's  "  office.  To  persons  who  have  risen  in  life,  the 
trifling  peculiarities  acquired  in  their  original  sphere  be- 
come sore  trials  when  they  themselves  arc  translated  to  a 
loftier  position.  They  arc  always  obliged  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  some  familiar  phrase,  some  trick  or  gesture 
which  betrays  their  plebeian  antecedents.  Seldom  can  the 
influences  of  early  life  be  wholly  eradicated.  Of  all  the 
characteristics,  those  which  mark  social  position  are  the 
most  difficult  to  eradicate.    As  a  foreigner  is  sometimes 
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detected  by  speaking  his  adopted  language  too  grammati- 
cally, so  an  elaborate  attempt  to  veil  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  lower  rank  often  results  in  proclaiming  yet 
more  distinctly  the  actor's  real  station.  Richelieu  is  said 
to  have  detected  an  adventurer  who  passed  himself  off  as 
a  nobleman  by  observing  that,  with  excess  of  refinement, 
the  apparent  grandee  ate  with  a  fork  fruit  which  it  was 
customary  to  take  in  the  fingers.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that 
some  distant  traits  mark  us  all— it  prevents  wearisome 
monotony.  How  affectionately  do  we  remember  the  little 
characteristic  habits  and  fancies  of  those  whom  we  love, 
more  especially  when  our  memories  in  these  matters  re- 
vert to  the  dead.  The  little  "  fads,"  as  we  called  them, 
of  father  and  mother  become  sacred  as  we  look  back 
upon  them  in  our  after  years,  and  the  quaint  peculiari- 
ties of  many  an  old  friend  are  remembered  lovingly 
when  they  themselves  have  passed  away. 

Transcendental  Music— London  Musical  Times 
I  think  that  the  refined  and  sensitive  artistic  mind 
naturally  recoils  from  the  vulgarly  obvious  and  clear  in  art  ; 
it  prefers  the  vague  and  suggestive  shadowy  visions  which 
incite  the  dreamer's  own  mind  to  the  work  of  creation, 
rather  than  hurl  facts  at  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
during  the  enthusiastic  years  of  studentship,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  why  the  art  of  composition  is  hard  to  learn 
and  so  hard  to  teach.  In  the  dissection  of  one's  vaguest 
artistic  imaginings  into  dead  fragments  of  mathematical 
shape,  in  the  building  up  by  icy  law  and  passionless  prin- 
ciple a  vital  emotional  form,  there  is  something  incongru- 
ous, something  repugnant  to  the  youthful  artist.  He  finds 
it  hard,  even  impossible,  to  believe  that  his  untaught 
efforts  are  quite  valueless,  and  that  ideas  will  only  come 
when  the  language  to  express  them  has  been  mastered. 
As  Browning  so  beautifully  describes  a  young  poet : 
"  At  first  I  sang  as  I  in  dreams  have  seen 

Music  wait  on  a  lyrist  for  wwne  thought. 

Yet  singing  to  herself  until  it  came." 

Transcendental  music  is  indeed  music  waiting  "  for  some 
thought."  If  the  student's  intellectual  faculties  are  not — 
how  shall  I  say  ? — on  friendly  terms  with  his  artistic  facul- 
ties,, if  he  persists  in  believing  that  art  is  a  heavenly  inspi- 
ration, not  amenable  to  gross  theories  of  A  and  B,  he  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  confirmed  transccndentalist.  The 
gift  of  an  extremely  fine  ear  (which  is  the  same  thing  as  "  a 
talent  for  music  ")  may  save  him,  but  if  he  has  only  a 
moderate  musical  capacity,  and  ideas  do  not  easily  pre- 
sent themselves,  or  differentiate  themselves  from  non- 
ideas,  he  is  of  the  stuff  of  which  transcendentalists  are 
made.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who  says — having  writ- 
ten something  unusually  crude — "  That  is  how  I  imagined 
it,  and  I  can't  alter  it."  Why,  your  real  or  properly  edu- 
cated musician  can  put  his  thought  in  a  hundred  different 
lights,  and  what  we  call  his  genius  lies  in  the  swiftness  and 
certainty  with  which  he  can  decide  which  is  the  best.  The 
young  man  who  cannot  alter  what  he  has  written  should  be 
made  to  write  variations  constantly  until  he  learns  to  rule 
his  ideas— not  let  them  rule  him.  People  who  try  to  work 
in  a  fine  frenzy  are,  in  fact  "duffers."  Only  this  vulgar 
epithet  is  suitable  to  so  vulgar  a  class.  Not  that  the  fine 
frenzy itself  is  bad  or  anything  but  a  lofty  emotion;  with- 
out enthusiasm  and  poetic  ardor,  our  compositions  would 
come  down  to  the  ignominious  level  of  the  exercise  cantata, 
than  which  there  is  no  lower  artistic  depth  ;  but  the  musi- 
cian must  not  trust  to  his  feelings  for  assistance  in 
composition.  Critics  they  are,  none  better,  but  nothing 
else.  Comparison  with  the  works  of  your  great  predeces- 
sors is  your  only  beacon-light,  yet  a  transccndentalist 
said  to  me  once — "  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
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music  for  fear  of  being  influenced  by  it  and  so  writing 
what  is  not  original."    It  was  useless  to  inquire  of  such  a 
wrong-headed  creature  what  his  idea  of  original  music  was, 
but  I  did  ask  him  if  he  thought  he  could  have  written  bet- 
ter if  he  had  never  heard  or  known  of  any  music  whatever, 
and  he  said  "  Yes.  "    Certainly  if  he  com|>osed  anything 
under  those  circumstances  it  would  be  more  interesting 
than  are  his  present  works.    But,  it  will  be  argued,  there 
are  certain  men  who  cannot  be  reproached  for  not  having 
studied,  who  yet  write  vague  or  transcendental  music  de- 
liberately and  of  malice  aforethought.    What  shall  be  said 
of  these  ?    Truly  these  men  may  have  studied,  but  that 
they  have  studied  enough  is  what  I  absolutely  deny.  A 
person  with  the  hand  of  a  laborer,  ill-formed  and  stiff,  can 
be  brought  to  play  the  pianoforte  by  judicious  and  long 
training  ;  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  present-day  pianists 
is  an  instance  in  point.    But  others  with  his  defect,  lack- 
ing the  resolution  to  overcome  it,  remain  with  a  wooden 
touch  all  their  lives.    Berlioz,  with  all  his  artistic  tempera- 
ment, can  have  had  but  little,  if  any,  natural  gift  for  com- 
position.   He  studied  hard,  but  under  protest.    Is  it  not 
unnatural  that  he  should  never  have  learned  to  play  any 
instrument  decently  ?    How  can  a  man  compose  who  can- 
not improvise  ?    He  studied  hard,  but  if  he  had  studied 
ten  times  harder  his  compositions  would  assuredly  have  been 
at  least  twice  as  clear.    Liszt,  as  a  boy,  seems  to  have 
shown  considerable  aptitude  for  composition,  but  he  never 
tried  to  develop  it ;  consequently  his  music,  poetic  in  con- 
ception, gorgeous  in  coloring,  is  often  deficient  in  aim  and 
construction.    To  say  that  Liszt  wrote  without  plan  would 
be  incorrect.    He  took  two  or  three-minute  phrases — often 
some  one  else's — and  endeavored  to  build  with  them  a 
large  design  ;  but  how  can  ideas  be  amplified  and  ex- 
panded without  the  aid  of  other  ideas  ?    Wagner  is  some- 
times obscure— never  incoherent.    The  vaguest  thing  he 
ever  wrote  was  a  concerted  piece  in  the  third  act  of  "  Lo- 
hengrin," always  omitted  in  performance.    The  wildest 
scenes  in  the  "Nibelung  Ring  "  and  "Parsifal"  become 
perfectly  intelligible  with  a  little  careful  study.    Yes,  the 
great  masters  are  sometimes  obscure,  but  there  is  just  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  transcendentalists  as 
exists  between,  say,  Browning  and  Blake.  "Sordello" 
is  hard  to  understand,  but  it  has  a  simple  story  hidden 
beneath  a  crushing  wealth  of  detail,  like  a  symphony  by 
Brahms.    "  The  Mental  Traveler  "  sounds  like  poetry,  but 
it  is  the  work  of  one  writing  by  ear  and  ignoring  all 
sense  and  meaning,  like  the  tyro's  first  chaotic  attempt 
to  compose  an  oratorio.    In  the  one  case  the  ob- 
scurity comes  from  a  too   great    amount  of  ideas, 
in  the  other  from  an  almost  total  lack  of  these  necessary 
articles.    The  great  masters,  indeed,  are  on  rare  occasions 
obscure  ;  but  we  feel  the  force  of  Poe's  words  when  we 
contemplate,  say,  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Piano- 
forte Concerto  in  G,  the  most  shadowy  thing  he  ever  wrote. 
The  means  taken  to  attain  this  intentional  and  exquisite 
dreaminess  of  outline  are  obvious ;  it  is  a  glorified  reci- 
tative, a  poetic  dialogue  between  the  solo  instrument  and 
the  orchestra.    Actual  shape,  beyond  this,  it  has  none  ; 
but  the  phrases  follow  one  another  in  natural  sequence,  as 
opposed  to  the  hysterical  breakings  off  and  recommence- 
ments in  another  key  of,  say,  Liszt's  "  Ham!ct,"  or  even 
"  Les  Preludes."    Chopin  shows  how  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  poetical  sentiment,  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
simplest  of  dance  forms,  and  his  rare  lapses  into  obscurity 
(e.  g„  the  first  movement  of  the  Violoncello  Sonata)  are 
only  caused  by  his  struggling  with  a  task  beyond  his  pow  - 
ers, like  a  young  poet  trying  to  write  a  sonnet  and  getting 
hopelessly  hampered  by  the  required  rhymes. 
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THE  PARIS  SENSATION— "THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MODERN  LOVE" 


Under  the  audacious  title  of  The  Physiology  of  Modern 
Love — and  an  et  cetera  equally  startling — M.  Paul  Bour- 
get  is  perpetuating  his  singular  creation  of  Claude  Larcher. 
Readers  of  Mensonges,  one  of  the  cleverest,  wickedest  and 
most  talked-of  books  of  its  day,  will  remember  Claude  as 
a  melancholy  and  love-ridden  egotist  who  wriggled  on  the 
point  of  M.  Bourget's  pen,  the  while  that  cold-blooded 
analyst  dissected  his  heart  and  brain.  These  two  features 
of  his  anatomy  were  at  war  and  the  woman  Colette  Rigaud 
rung  the  various  changes  on  the  discord.  For  while  Claude 
despised  her  as  the  most  perfidious  of  her  sex, — while  he 
even  despised  himself  equally,  with  her  for  yielding  to  the 
purely  physical  attraction  she  possessed  for  him,  yet  he 
continued  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  attraction 
through  chapter  after  chapter  of  the  Mensonges.  This 
cannot  be  called  a  pleasant  bit  of  analysis,  and  the  unques- 
tionable triumph  of  the  baser  part  of  a  man's  nature  over 
what  might  have  been  a  splendid  intellect  is  repulsive. 
But  it  is  also  strong — strong  with  a  human  strength — and 
one  scarcely  wonders  that,  having  left  this  child  of  his  fancy 
so  deep  in  the  mire,  Paul  Bourget  now  drags  him  out  again, 
if  only  to  kill  him  off  and  bury  him  decently.  But,  on  sec- 
ond thought,  we  are  not  so  sure  that  a  decent  burial  is  being 
given  him.  As  yet  we  have  published  but  five  of  the  Medi- 
tations of  Claude  Larcher  which  constitute  M.  Bourget's 
"  Physiology  of  Modern  Love."  They  represent  what  the 
author  is  pleased  to  call  "  the  outgrowth  of  a  singularly 
morbid  mind  "  with  a  semi-apology  for  certain  passages 
which  offend  the  personal  taste  of  M.  Paul  Bourget,  but 
which  in  his  position  as  Claude  Larcher's  testamentary  ex- 
ecutor, he  is  denied  the  privilege  of  ruling  out  with  the  blue 
pencil.  He  sends  the  MS.  of  the  alleged  Meditations  of 
Claude  to  the  editor  of  La  Vie  Parisienne  with  this  note  : 

My  Peak  Sir  : — I  send  you  the  MS.  bequeathed  me  by  my  poor 
friend,  Claude  Larcher,  with  a  request  to  offer  it  10  you  under  the 
title.  The  Physiology  of  Modern  I,ove,  or  Meditations  in  Parisian 
Philosophy  on  The  Relations  Between  the  Civilized  Sexes  in  the  Year 
of  Grace,  18 — .  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  find  in  these  pages  that 
delicacy  of  touch  required  by  such  a  subject.  When  he  wrote  this 
Physiology.  Claude  had  already  taken  the  course  of  the  man  who  loves 
unhappily,  which  is  often  adopted  by  certain  young  men  in  Paris. 
Assuredly  lie  had  reason  to  doubt  the  object  of  his  infatuation, 
that  Colette  Rigaud.  whom  he  has  himself  so  bbuoned  lx-fore  the 
world  as  to  make  the  mention  of  her  name  here,  no  indelicacy  on  my 
part.  He  talked  so  incessantly  on  this  one  subject,  that  he  became 
a  sort  of  virtuosi  in  suffering,  and  I  think  he  would  have  been  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  had  Colette  offered  him  her  undivided  affection — 
and  had  she  kept  her  word.  This  shock  was  spared  him.  lie  con- 
tinued to  sigh  over  the  perfidy  of  this  woman  with  a  |>cisevcrance 
which  rendered  him  intolerable  to  his  1**1  friemU.  The  actress  went 
to  Russia,  and  wc  hoped  this  mania  of  Claude's  would  abate  with  her 
absence.  (In  the  contrary,  it  increased  !  If  he  appeared  at  the  club, 
it  was,  apparently,  for  the  sole  purjiOM;  of  pouring  his  woe  into  any 
anil  every  car  which  inclined  toward  the  history  of  his  unfortunate 
passion.  The  friend  of  his  youth,  the  casual  acquaintance  of  the 
evening,  alike,  were  regaled  with  a  minute  anil  detailed  account  of 
his  misery  until  one  of  our  cirele,  exasperated,  exclaimed  :  "Leave 
us  in  peace  !    We  know  your  troubles  by  heart  !'"    *    *  • 

lie  finally  became  the  victim,  as  often  happens,  of  this  farce,— which 
was  more  than  half  sincerity, — and  which  he  had  so  long  acted  out  to 
himself  and  Isefore  others.  He  seemed  to  feel  it  a  duty  to  his  dead 
illusions  to  bury  them  in  alcohol,  and  he  haunted  one  or  two  English 
"  Bars,"  where,  in  the  choice  society  of  book-makers  and  jockeys,  he 
drank  himself  into  a  dyspeptic  condition,  which  forced  him  to  leave 
Paris  just  at  the  time  when  a  profitable  revival  of  one  of  lus  earliest 
dramas  would  have  enabled  him  to  settle  ii*  liabilities  and  once  more 


*  Translated  and  reviewed  by  Italian]  Craig  for  Current  Literature 
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take  hi*  place  in  the  swim.  He  retired  to  an  old  family  estate.  There 
he  finished  the  last  chapter*  of  this  Physiology  just  before  the  fatal 
attack  which  ended  his  unhappy  life  in  June  last.  You  will  see  for 
yourself,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  twenty  Meditations  which  compose  this 
Physiology  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  singularly  morbid  mind,  and  this, 
be  it  said,  in  excuse  for  certain  strange  expressions  or  paradox  which 
may  suggest  some  examples  of  classic  verse  and  make  one  regret  that 
Claude's  style  should  be  "  redolent  of  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  the 
author."  My  position  as  testamentary  executor  forbids  me  even  to 
touch  upon  those  passages  which  may,  to  the  utmost,  shock  my  per- 
sonal taste.    Here  is  the  MS.  intact,  with  its  epigraph  : 

"  Pat  di  pudeur  Jtvant  U  vrai  pour  qui  st  tent  tin  tavant." 
Publish  that  which  you  feel  your  readers  will  accept,  and  believe  me 

Devotedly  yours, 

Paul  Bovkckt. 

Then  follow  the  Meditations,  in  regular  order,  as,  pre- 
sumably, they  were  meditated.  We  find  Claude  Larcher 
at  home  in  the  room  he  calls,  whimsically,  his  "  Suffer- 
tory,"  and  the  first  Meditation  opens  abruptly. 

"  I  have  spent  the  whole  day  in  slandering  her,  and,  in 
so  doing.  I  have  found  neither  satisfaction  nor  relief  !  On 
the  contrary,  as  I  sit  here,  I  am  oppressed  by  the  convic- 
tion that  I  have  lowered  myself  to  do  that  which  I  should 
most  heartily  despise  in  another.  How  these  late  after- 
noons in  February  chill  one  to  the  bone  and  seem  to  pinch 
one's  nerves !  My  valet  has  lighted  my  lamp  and  I  sit 
close  by  my  fire,  alone  in  my  souffroir  which  was,  two  years 
ago  my  aimoir  and  which  is  crowded  with  the  memories  of 
that  earlier  time.  I  feel  a  flood  of  bitterness  sweeping  over 
my  soul.    As  is  my  custom,  I  reason  with  myself.    •    *  * 

What  ?  Claude  Larcher  !  Of  thy  own  free  will  thou 
hast  left  her  !  And  in  that  drawer  of  thy  desk,  there 
within  reach  of  thy  hand  arc  her  letters  in  which  she  en- 
treats thy  love  and  thy  return  and  to  which  thou  hast  re- 
plied as  they  deserved,  with  mockery  and  derision.  Thy 
imbecile,  masculine  vanity  should  assuredly  be  satisfied— 
que  diable  !  And  yet — she  is  beautiful,  is  she  not  ? 
With  her  |>ale  hair  and  her  eyes  like  the  troubled  waves, 
and  her  adorable  mouth  a  la  Botticelli.  Bah  !  Dost  thou 
not  know  that  beauty  well  enough  ?  and  as  for  the  base 
heart  it  covers — it  is  for  that  thou  has  parted  from  her 
for  ever— having  proved,  in  bitterness,  that  there  is  none 
other  so  perfidious  and  so  vile  !  Why  then  does  the  mere 
thought  of  her  existence  burn  and  torture  thy  soul  ?  Why 
this  sudden  contraction  like  an  iron  band  about  thy 
temples  at  every  passing  trifle  which  recalls  her — a  floating 
cloud — a  chance  word — the  face  of  a  comrade —  ?  And, 
above  all  else — why  this  corroding,  this  monstrous  desire 
to  work  her  harm  ?  Ah  !  If  I  might  leap  to  the  terrible 
extremity  of  my  desire !    *    *  * 

"  I  close  my  eyes — I  see  before  them  that  beauty  whose 
every  curve  and  line  is  known  t6  me — the  graceful  shoul- 
ders, a  trifle  thin — the  supple  throat — the  delicate  limbs 
stretched  helplessly  before  mc,  and  I — knife  in  hand — 
hacking,  tearing,  disfiguring — bathing  this  quivering  flesh  in 
its  own  blood  !  And  its  shrinking  beneath  the  merciless 
steel !  And  her  pain —  No  !  This  I  shall  never  see.  '  For 
in  this  decrepit  civilization  of  which  I  am  a  part,  Action  is 
no  longer  the  sister  of  Desire.  Just  God  !  How  I  have 
dreamed  of  it !  And  the  dream  was  sweet  to  me.  Ah  !!! 
The  horror  of  it  !  *  *  *  It  is  positively  true  that  in  this 
access  of  fury  I  found  relief.  I  said  as  much  to  myself  a 
few  hours  later  as  I  made  my  evening  toilet.  I  had  even 
a  moment  of  frank  gaycty  as  I  repeated  aloud  a  line  of 
Boisgommeux  in  La  Petite  Marquise.    '  And  this  is  love  ! ' 
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"  I  should  experience  this  same  light  joyousness  in  the 
evening — I  am  sure  of  it— I  know  it— had  I  killed  her  in 
the  morning !  And  then— how  peacefully  I  should  sleep 
through  the  night !  To  know  that  she  was  dead — Ah  ! 
and  if  at  the  house,  where  in  a  few  hours,  I  shall  dine, 
some  club  man,  who  will  also  be  there,  would  say  : 

"  '  You  remember  Colette  Rigaud — she  is  dead  !  It  was 
very  sudden — at  St.  Petersburg.' 

"  Wait— no  !  This  would  not  at  all  satisfy  me.  I  should 
also  wish  to  know  that  she  had  suffered  !  " 

This  may  be  taken  as  the  key-note  of  the  first  Medita- 
tion which  is,  throughout,  gory  with  the  touch  of  the  as- 
sassin and  instinct  with  the  cheerful  idea  that  Love  walks 
on  earth  hand  in  hand  with  her  twin  passion  Hatred — that 
a  breath  of  suspicion,  alone,  is  needed  to  transform  the 
first  into  the  second,  which  is  then  succeeded  by  a  spirit 
of  vengeance  stronger  than  the  love' itself.  Although  a 
lamentably  decrepit  civilization  forbids  the  gentleman  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  carve  up  his  faithless  lady-love  with 
impunity— there  is  a  picturesque,  moral  slaughter — a  sort 
of  social  assassination — permitted  him,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Larcher,  he  revels,  as  in  merely  a  different  expres- 
sion of  what  is,  after  all,  the  same  brutal  instinct.  An 
episode  of  the  Gallois  dinner  is  used  to  emphasize  this 
theory.  The  Gallois  dinner  is  served,  as  it  were,  to  the 
reader  with  the  following  finely  descriptive  strokes  of  the 
pen,  and  Georges  Gallois,  "  who  has  too  fully  realized  his 
ideal,"  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  Bourget's  most 
admirable  bits  of  portraiture. 

I  finished  my  toilet,  still  sipping  the  bitter  absinthe  of 
my  rancor,  which  has  this  in  common  with  the  other — it 
takes  away  the  appetite — it  makes  one  wicked  and  some- 
times mad  !  But  I  continued  to  taste  it  as  my  cab  rolled 
over  the  pavements,  and  I  roused  myself,  as  from  a  dream, 
to  enter  the  vestibule  of  the  hotel  where  I  was  engaged  to 
dine.  It  was  a  house  splendid  with  every  modern  luxury, 
and  the  property  of  a  lucky  speculator  who,  ten  years  ago, 
was  in  the  gutter.  A  simple  bank  servant,  George  Gallois, 
now  gave  himself  the  pleasure  of  associating  familiarly  with 
artists.  He  lacked  no  single  qualification  for  his  present 
position.  With  his  pale,  withered  skin,  his  bloodless  face, 
in  which  his  black  eyes  seemed  to  gather  some  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  eyes  in  a  portrait,  with  his  thin  hands,  on 
whose  fingers  gleamed  a  few  handsome  rings,  his  fine 
mustache — his  bald  brow — his  wholly  impersonal  and  irre- 
proachable elegance  ;  he  was  the  type  of  the  "new  per- 
sonage," who  might  be  anything  from  a  book-maker  to  a 
grand  seigneur — a  simple  reporter,  or  a  great  financier — 
usurer  or  borrower,  skillful  diplomat  or  rotten  worldling. 
As  a  younger  man,  I  never  knew  him  to  pay  court  to  any 
woman  of  whom  he  could  not  make  use,  and,  when  he  had 
exhausted  her  usefulness,  he  deserted  her  for  another,  with 
the  ease  with  which  the  foot  in  ascending  a  staircase  leaves 
one  step  to  place  itself  upon  the  next.  Here,  then,  was  a 
man  whose  heart  I  envied  !  Having  attained  fortune,  he 
brought  the  same  principles  to  bear  upon  matrimony.  He 
married  a  woman  as  ugly  as  Virtue — but  who  represented 
two  additional  millions,  and  an  alliance  with  an  honorable 
family.  Then  he  immediately  reduced  her  to  a  state  of 
abject  servitude,  and  by  a  method  at  once  the  most  cour- 
teous and  the  most  absolute  in  the  world.  The  complete, 
finished,  artistic  success  of  his  undertaking,  was  beautiful 
and  gratifying  to  see.  Their  home  was  one  of  the  few  in 
which  I  found  it  a  pleasure  to  visit.  I  felt  myself  avenged, 
as  it  were,  for  every  grievance  1  had  endured  at  the  hands 
of  the  sex  as  I  saw  this  poor  slave,  with  her  two  millions, 
cowering  beneath  the  glance  of  her  lord  and  master  as 


might  a  negress  (whose  features  she  possessed),  under  the 
eye  of  the  slave  driver.  We  were  sixteen  at  table,  including 
myself.  But  of  what  use  to  record  the  names  of  these  person- 
ages— always  the  same — like  the  soldiers  of  a  stage  regiment, 
who  seat  themselves  every  night  at  the  same  tables  to  par- 
take of  the  same  dinner — to  say  the  same  words  !  And 
the  words  are  not  necessarily  stupid — neither  the  people. 
For  it  is  a  naive  prejudice,  peculiar  to  men  and  women  of 
letters — this  idea,  that  only  stupid  things  are  said  in  society. 
It  is  akin  to  the  absurd  idea,  that  the  dinner  of  the  parvenu 
is  bad,  or  that  his  entourage  smells  of  new  varnish.  Nous 
avons  change  tout  cela.  Gallois'  dinners  were  remarkable  ; 
his  Chateau  Margaux,  74,  of  the  first  and  finest  quality,  and 
some  of  the  creamiest  wit  of  Paris  sparkled  at  his  board.  The 
service,  too,  was  irreproachable,  and  the  dining-room,  the 
salon,  the  smoking-room  into  which  we  adjourned  after  the 
dinner,  perfectly  appointed  and  in  exquisite  taste.  There 
were  few  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Hotel  Gallois,  but 
these  few  of  the  choicest — among  others,  a  Rembrandt, 
the  head  of  an  old  man,  and  one  of  the  finest  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  see.  Few  tapestries,  too,  but  these  Italian 
and  executed  by  order  of  a  Duke  of  Ferrare  from  designs 
by  Raphael.  There  was  no  litter  of  ornament,  nothing  to 
suggest  the  usual  bric-a-brac,  but  only  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal,  or  a  lord  of  the  house  of  Israel  could  have 
treated  himself  to  the  few  objets  d'art  which  adorned  this 
dwelling.  Now  here  is  a  feature  of  our  civilization  which 
will  probably  not  characterize  a  novel  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  It  is  this  very  type  of  the  nouveau  riche,  who  is 
either  so  intelligent,  so  well  advised,  or  gifted  with  such  a 
keen  scent  that,  at  one  bound,  he  arrives  at  the  point  of 
perfection  in  his  surroundings.  He  strikes  the  delicious 
half-tones  and  neutral  tints  of  luxury,  and  affects  that 
coquetry  by  which  the  true  patricians  of  old  loved  to 
humiliate  their  rivals — only — there  is  always  an  only — in 
Gallois'  case  it  was  almost  too  carefully  done.  There  was 
not  a  single  false  note  in  all  the  harmony,  and  this  abso- 
lute perfection  of  detail  vaguely  suggested  some  underlying 
artificial  quality.  It  was  like  the  politeness  of  Gallois 
himself — too  equal,  too  complete,  too  careful,  which 
impressed  one  uncomfortably,  as  having  been  made  to 
order.  He  had  too  fully  realized  the  ideal  type  of  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world.    •    *  * 

We  were,  then,  in  the  smoking-room  after  dinner,  sipping 
veritable  eau-de-vie,  if  you  please,  of  the  year  1810 ; 
seated  before  a  canvas  of  Rubens,  bought  at  the  sale  of 
an  English  duke.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add  that 
to-day  every  picture  of  value  is  bought  at  the  sale  of  an 
English  duke,  and  will  be  for  the  next  fifty  years,  or  until 
whatever  time  the  venerable  British  aristocracy  falls  dis- 
membered to  earth.  Gallois  was  one  of  the  first  to  divine 
le  coup  a  faire.  I  was  gazing  somewhat  abstractedly  upon 
this  marvelous  canvas  when  the  name  of  a  woman,  whose 
beauty  I  remembered  somewhere  to  have  admired,  caught 
my  ear,  and  I  was  permitted  to  listen  to  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  analytical  dissections  of  character  it  has  ever 
been  my  pleasure  to  hear,  and  in  that  line  I  may  be  said 
to  have  experience — is  it  not  my  bread  and  butter  f  The 
operator  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  in  a  white  waist- 
coat, who  had  said  little  at  the  dinner  table,  but  whose 
every  word  now  carried  with  it  a  deadly  force.  He  left  not 
a  shred  intact  of  this  pretty  woman's  character.  He  held 
her  up  to  derision  and  contempt.  He  proved  her  false  to 
the  core — in  her  impulses  as  in  her  actions — incapable  of  a 
true  emotion,  but  clever  as  the  devil  himself  in  making 
effective  use  of  such  flimsy  sentiment  as  she  possessed — 
playing  her  part  skillfully  even  to  herself — and  he  finished 
with  a  personal  description  not  less  graphic.    As  he  spoke 
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I  saw  before  me  a  delicate,  blonde  creature,  with  muscles 
of  steel  beneath  a  aatin  skin,  an  invincible  nerve  con- 
cealed by  the  languorous  grace  of  the  willow. 

"  What  scathing  criticism,"  I  exclaimed,  as  we  left  the 
smoking-room.    "  But  he  has  a  talent,  that  fellow !  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  "  replied  my  friend.  "  He  possesses 
not  even  an  average  intellect.  But  to-night  he  was  in- 
spired to  eloquence  by  pure  spite.  You  see  he  is— or  has 
been  that  woman's  cher  ami  for  years !  That  explains 
everything.    Queer,  is  it  not  ? "    *    *  * 

Queer  ?  Yes  !  He  was  right.  I  am  not  the  only  man, 
I  thought,  as  I  walked  homeward,  whom  Love  has  driven 
to  fury.  How  this  man  must  have  learned  to  detest  the 
woman  before  he  could  so  ignore  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  decency,  not  to  say  delicacy  !  He  had  loved 
her  yesterday — would  love  her  again  to-morrow,  perhaps — 
and  he  had  shamelessly  defamed  her  before  ten  men,  and 
those  ten  almost  strangers  !  And  this  is  love  ?  Love, 
then,  is  yoked  to  ferocious  hatred.  This  fantastic  thought 
amused  me.  I  had  also  discovered  a  companion  in  misery 
—that  is  always  cheering,  n'est-ce-pas  ?  I  stepped  jauntily 
along  the  Boulevard — 1  went  to  the  club,  but  found  no 
one  I  knew.  I  was  seized  with  the  idea  of  seeking  my 
friend  Accard,  a  journalist,  at  the  office  of  the  Conserva- 
teur.  He  was  the  man,  of  all  others  in  Paris,  who  said 
the  most  ill  of  women.  And  such  an  original !  In  his 
way — albeit  a  more  frank  and  simple  way — he  was  as  wise 
in  his  dealings  with  women  as  Georges  Gallois,  and  in- 
finitely more  impersonal.  For  Accard  was  the  type  of 
the  mad  journalist,  the  professional  cnrag£,  who  had  but 
one  idea,  one  passion,  one  vice — his  newspaper  !    *    *  * 

"  M.  Accard,"  repeated  the  office  boy.  "  He  has  left 
Paris  ;  his  mother  is  dying." 

"  Of  course,"  I  muttered,  in  a  beautiful  fit  of  egotism, 
which  has  since  diverted  me,  "  such  things  happen,  alone, 
tome!"  Nevertheless  I  entered  the  office, where  I  found 
some  men  I  did  not  know,  and  picked  up  an  evening 
paper.    In  the  first  column,  I  read  this  paragraph  : 

"  A  horrible  tragedy  has  just  been  enacted  at  the  pretty  little  village 
of  Lalour.  A  young  farmer,  Pierre  Fauchery  by  name,  was  about  to 
be  married  to  a  girl  °'  ,ne  v'H»ge-  Everything  was  in  readiness  for 
the  wedding,  when  Fanchcry  received  an  anonymous  letter  coupling 
the  girl  *  name  with  that  of  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor  of  the  same 
vicinity.  Fauchery  went  in  search  of  hit  fiancee,  and  chanced  to  find 
her  in  conversation  with  the  very  man  whose  name  had  been  given  in 
the  letter.  In  an  excess  of  furious  jealousy,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  madly  in  love  with  her,  Fauchery  stabbed 
and  instantly  killed  both  the  girt  and  her  companion,  and  then  hung 
himself.  The  girl  received  thirty  blows  from  hi*  knife.  The  body 
was  frightfully  mutilated  ;  the  face  disfigured  beyond  recognition." 

So!  It  was  the  same,— always  the  same, — in  the  quiet 
country  as  in  the  crowded  cities ;  whether  in  life-long 
communion  with  happy  Nature,  whether  in  the  busv  haunts 
of  men,  always  the  same ;  in  the  haut-monde,  in  the  demi- 
monde,— always  the  same,  and  queer.  The  men  who  were 
happy  in  their  dealings  with  women  were  of  the  stamp  of 
Gallois,  who  used  his  chere  amie  as  an  instrument  of  am- 
bition, or  of  Accard,  who  regarded  her  as  a  frivolous,  im- 
l>crsonal,  healthy  distraction.  Distraction?  Well!  why 
not,  my  friend — why  not  ?    *    *  * 

She  reminded  me  of  Colette  Rigaud  ;  a  line  of  the 
figure,  a  trick  of  the  eyes,  something  of  tenderness,  almost 
sadness,  about  the  mouth.  Beneath  the  lace  and  the  rose- 
colored  ribbons  of  her  gown  I  saw  her  delicate  throat.  It 
was  black  from  some  cruel  blow ;  the  flesh  had  been 
wrenched  and  twisted,  too,  I  thought,  to  intensify  the  pain. 

"What  hast  thou  there  ?" 

"Nothing  !" 
Come,  tell  me  ;  wh.it  has  thou  ?  *' 


"  Nothing ! "  after  a  moment :  "  Mon  amant !  " 

"  He  beats  thee?" 

"  Sometimes  !  "  simply. 

"  And  dost  thou  love  him  ? " 

"  Oh  yes  !  And  he  also  loves  me.  But  he  is  jealous— 
that  is  because  he  loves  me — and  that  makes  him  mad — 
wicked  !  If  he  did  not  love  me,  he  would  not  care.  It 
is  very  natural."    *    •  • 

I  went  home — I  undressed  and  went  to  bed  but  not  to 
sleep.  I  was  haunted  by  memories — tortured  by  recollec- 
tions. My  heart  was  full  of  bitterness,  in  my  soul  I  reviled 
Colette.  I  pondered,  too,  on  the  many  and  various  mean- 
ings attached  to  this  small,  but  significant  word  of  four  let- 
ters— love !  Suddenly  I  remembered  to  have  seen  some 
quaint  medical  definition  of  the  word,  in  a  volume  of  Nys- 
ten  I  thought.  I  rose,  lighted  my  taper  and  went  to  my 
book-shelves.    I  found  the  volume,  the  page,  and  read  : 

Love  :  In  Physiology  a  combination  of  cerebral  phenomena  consti- 
tuting an  instinct  giving  ntc  to  diffcrrnt  acts  according  to  temperament. 
*  *  *  In  man,  as  in  some  other  animals,  this  instinct  is  ftmnJ  to  it 
inseparable  Jrvm  a  spirit  0/  destruction. 

The  pleasure  afforded  me  by  this  phrase  was  so  keen 
that  for  the  time,  at  least,  I  ceased  to  suffer.  I  returned 
to  my  bed  and  to  my  thoughts  ;  but  now  my  reflections 
were  purely  impersonal— like  those  of  the  physician  who 
sees,  in  human  agony,  an  interesting  and  curious  study. 
Yes  !  this  phrase  from  a  medical  dictionary  which  applied 
to  the  sexual  instinct  in  primitive  man,  defined  my  own 
sensations — although  countless  generations  of  civilization 
separated  me  from  the  original  male.  Did  this  spirit  also 
characterize  the  age  of  chivalry  ?  Did  it  belong  to  the 
day  of  Dante  ?  of  Pascal  ?  of  Racine  and  his  tragedies  ? 
Assuredly  not — nor  even  to  the  time  of  Beyle  ?  Was  it 
true,  then,  that  the  man  of  to-day — the  type  of  our  highest 
civilization — finds  his  affinity  in  the  primitive  brute?  — 
I  had  more  than  once  entertained  this  view  as  I  pondered 
on  this  strange  Europe  where,  to-day,  are  being  fought 
again  the  fierce  wars  of  the  barbarians.  Modern  love! 
Savage  love !  Were  they  one  and  the  same  >  *  *  *  Mod- 
ern Lore !  I  had  no  sooner  pronounced  to  myself  these 
words  when,  before  my  mental  vision,  I  perceived  the 
yellow  cover  of  a  book  on  which  was  printed,  in  bold 
black  letters — 

Physiology  of  Modern  Low. 
By  Claude  Larcher. 
The  spirit  of  the  writer  was  at  work !  I  forgot  the 
assassin  Fauchery, — I  forgot  the  young  sycophant  who  had 
defamed  the  woman  once  dear  to  him, — I  forgot  the  diplo- 
mat Gallois, — I  forgot  Colette  !  I  sprang  from  my  bed, 
I  wrapped  myself  in  my  fur-lined  gown,  seated  myself 
before  the  table  in  my  dressing-room  and  there  and  then, 
on  the  backs  of  old  cards,  invitations,  announcements  of 
weddings  or  of  deaths,  enfin  on  anything  I  could  find— I 
scribbled  the  first  chapters  of  my  Meditations. 

Beginning  with  the  aphorism,  "  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  love,  only  lovers,"  Bourget  illustrates  his  idea  with  an 
amusing  comparison.  He  invites  you  to  recall  some  table 
d'hote  in  Switzerland  or  Italy,  where  you  may  have  seen 
an  Englishman  of  the  middle  class,  and  an  aristocratic 
Frenchman  dining  at  the  same  board. 

"  The  Englishman  is  big,  square,  red,  hair)'.  He  has 
breakfasted  at  nine  o'clock  and  walked  all  day  with  a 
few  minutes'  rest  for  his  lunch.  He  calls  for  champagne 
sec.  He  guzzles  the  soup,  he  does  not  taste  it.  He 
drenches  the  fish  in  some  black  English  sauce,  and  sends 
it  after  the  soup.  In  regular  order  follow  roast  and  vege- 
table and  game.    But  whether  tough  or  tender,  cooked  to 
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a  turn  or  burned  to  a  crisp,  your  Englishman  knows  little 
and  cares  less.  He  continues  to  soak  everything  with  the 
dark  sauce,  augmented  by  mustard  and  black  pepper. 
The  dessert  finds  him  slightly  congested,  but — full.  He  is 
now  going  to  stuff  his  short,  briar-wood  pipe  with  black 
tobacco,  and  enjoy  it  between  sips  of  the  more  than  ques- 
tionable coffee,  and  he  will  round  off  with  a  B.  &  S.  And 
when  he  mentions  the  hotel  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  to  the  rieilles  /tiles  of  his  country,  as  he  meets 
them  all  along  the  route,  he  will  bellow  forth,  '  Very  nice 
table,  indeed,  at  that  place ! '  (For  this  is  always  their 
subject  of  conversation).  But  the  poor  Frenchman  !  He  is 
sallow, — he  will  soon  be  bald, — his  white  teeth  are  miracles 
of  the  dentist's  skill !  One  discerns  his  flabby  muscles 
beneath  the  fine  cloth  of  his  fashionable  coat.  He  has 
placed  his  monocle  in  the  corner  of  his  eye  to  read  the 
carle  which  he  holds  gingerly  in  one  fastidious  hand—a 
hand  which  is  skillful  enough  with  the  sword  or  the  pistol, 
but  which  has  never  in  his  life  struck  a  blow  from  the 
shoulder.  Through  the  day  he  has  probably  driven  in  a 
carriage  to  some  view  of  interest,— he  has  smoked  countless 
cigarettes, — he  is  not  hungry.  He  finds  the  menu  impossi- 
ble from  the  first  glance.  He  foresees  the  water)-  soup  in 
which  will  be  floating  squares  of  a  vague  paste.  The  fish 
may  be  fresh,  the  sauce  served  with  it  will  be  nauseating ! 
The  beef  will  be  done  to  death,  the  capon  a  skeleton  and 
burnt  into  the  bargain.  The  waiter  has  a  tiresome  and 
disgusting  habit  of  introducing  his  abominable  thumb  into 
the  dishes  he  places  on  the  table  !  The  people  opposite 
make  a  frightful  noise  as  they  eat !  The  knives  and  forks 
are  black  !  Your  Frenchman  nibbles  a  bit  of  cheese  and 
moistens  it  with  a  red  poison  labeled  Saint  Julien.  He 
leaves  the  table  thinking  with  a  sigh  of  the  Cafe"  Anglais. 
He  lights  another  cigarette.  He  wonders  when  he  will 
begin  to  suffer  from  that  epigastric  burning  to  which  his 
physician  has  given  the  coquettish  name  of  Pyrosis. 
'Zumf  Blank/'  he  says,  'What  a  mess!'  *  *  Now 
will  you  affirm  that  those  two  men  have  eaten  the  same 
dinner  ?  But  the  menu  was  the  same  !  Eh  bien  *  * 
'  //  ny  a  pas  d' amour  it  n'y  a  que  des  aman/s.'  " 


Thus  he  advances  his  theory  and  props  it  up  with  an 
illustration  clever  enough  to  interest  the  reader  it  may  not 
convince.  The  author  of  the  Meditations  then  makes  the 
gallant  assertion  that  woman  is  an  absurd  and  illogical 
creature,  impossible  to  control,  and  with  impulses  beyond 
the  power  of  man  either  to  direct  or  forsee.  In  this  way 
we  may  account  for  some  lovers — who,  were  it  not  for  the 
passing  caprice  of  a  woman,  would  never  occupy  this 
delicate  position  by  reason  of  any  qualification  therefor. 
For  there  are  various  degrees  of  distinction  and  difference 
between  these  lovers  of  Bourget's — some  of  whom  have  no 
right  to  a  term  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  irony  of  society. 
Thus,  a  man  who  lives  with  a  woman  without  first  observ- 
ing the  formality  of  a  civil  contract  or  obtaining  the  bless- 
ing of  the  church  becomes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — that 
woman's  lover.  In  point  of  fact  he  is  often  only  her  eom- 
binaison  financiere.  He  supplies  her  with  necessities, 
comforts,  luxuries,  according  to  his  position,  and  she  jwys 
his  price — and  if  this  man  be  her  lover,  by  what  title  are 
we  to  designate  that  other  individual  for  whose  sake  she 
will  throw  the  comforts  or  the  luxuries  out  through  the 
window  and  frequently  throw  herself  out  after  them  ?  We 
have  no  word— but  these  women  have  invented  a  term  for 
this  as  for  many  other  things — since  they,  with  the  cour- 
age of  their  isolation  can  dare  to  lift  the  veil  of  hypocrisy 
which  obscures  the  vision  of  a  higher  grade  of  society. 
4  That  ?  "  They  say,  "  that  is  my  amant  de  cosur !  " 


Although  it  is  difficult  for  man  to  judge  of  man's  ca- 
pacity to  please  women — particularly  as  the  lame,  the 
blind,  the  hunchback,  the  crippled,  even  the  uncleanly  are 
often  loved  and  tenderly  loved — which  proves  that  neither 
straightness  of  limb,  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  form,  feature, 
complexion  nor  even  personal  cleanliness  are  requisite  to 
the  lover — yet  Bourget  boldly  declares  that  he  can  divide 
men  into  three  classes  of  lovers — the  Unaccountables  above 
mentioned,  who  are  lovers  at  one  short  period  of  their 
lives — Its  Exclus,  or  those  who  have  never  been,  are  not, 
and  ne'er  will  be  lovers,  and  Les  Aman/s,  who  are  born  with 
an  aptitude  for  the  character,  pursue  the  triumphant  course 
of  lovers  through  life  and,  as  lovers,  die.  Among  les 
Exclus  the  "  Pretty  Man  "  has  rather  the  hardest  time  of  it. 
Woman  jealously  regards  him  as  the  usurper  of  charms 
peculiarly  her  own — and  hates  him  for  the  feminine  quality 
of  vanity  which  usually  accompanies  them.  He  is  a  lover 
— never  !  And  if  by  chance  he  becomes  a  husband— 
Madame  trompera  son  mart.  The  Exclus  may  also  owe  his 
misery  to  "timidity,"  to  a  lack  of  tact  (for  the  analytical 
definition  of  which  particular  tactlessness  Bourget  borrows 
from  the  Hebrew  the  word  Schemvlade)  to  a  sort  of  "  Don 
Quixotism,"  which  leads  him  to  respect  the  fair  sex  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  happiness— to  a  certain  order  of  ugli- 
ness, aptly  termed  la  laideur  commune,  and  which  is  almost 
as  fatal  as  masculine  prettiness,  and  to  his  profession.  The 
most  victorious  Amant  of  the  lot  is  the  Comedian,  who 
seems  to  possess  a  degree  of  personal  magnetism  which 
exalts  him  to  the  enviable  position  of  lover  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  and  tripping  gayly  upon  his  foot- 
steps is  the  journalist — the  lover  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  but  the  banker  brings  up  the  list  as  the  most 
loveless  of  men,  and  attains  to  the  presumably  enviable 
state  on  an  average  of  one  to  every  five  hundred  cases. 
Alas,  the  banker  !  Bourget  distinctly  specifics  the  term 
"  Lover  "  to  mean  the  amant  de  cceur — he  who  is  loved  for 
himself  alone,  and  further  states  that  the  man  who  has 
never  been  so  blest,  |x>ssesses  his  soul  in  hatred  and  malice 
toward  all  lovers.  Much  that  follows  in  Meditations  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  is  practically  untranslatable  save  into  an 
English  altogether  too  picturesque  for  these  pages. 

The  Physiology  of  Love  is  written  with  a  sharply  pointed 
pen,  and  this  instrument,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  the 
hand  of  not  only  a  Frenchman  but  a  Parisian.  To  the 
Parisian,  love  is  a  purely  physical  attribute,  and  as  Paul 
Bourget  is  given  to  calling  spades  by  their  own  uncom- 
promising and  unconciliatory  title,  there  is  much  (of  truth, 
perhaps)  in  these  Meditations  which,  like  truth,  cannot  be 
spoken  or  even  printed  at  all  times  or  in  all  tongues,  and 
we  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  original  French.  Let 
him  follow  the  Physiologist  of  Modern  Love  into  his  oper- 
ating-room— there  he  will  see  the  cuticle  of  sentiment 
stripped  from  the  subject.  After  the  publication  of  Men- 
songes  a  bit  of  gossip  floated  about  Paris  to  the  effect 
that  Paul  Bourget  had  written  an  autobiography  and 
named  it  Claude  Larcher.  This  may  justify  the  enthusi- 
astic brutality  with  which  the  author  of  the  Meditations 
tears  poor  Cupid  limb  from  limb,  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
Larcher  is  a  creation  pur  et  simple,  Bourget  has  made 
him  use  the  microscope  and  the  scalpel  with  the  steady 
eye  and  the  skillful  hand  of  a  literary  surgeon— Past  Mas- 
ter in  the  art  of  carving  up  his  kind. 


For  the  best  results  there  needs  be  the  longest  wait- 
ing. The  true  harvest  is  the  longest  in  being  reached. 
The  failures  come  first,  the  success  last.  The  unsatisfac- 
tory is  generally  soonest  seen. 
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Dead  in  Australia — Henry  Kendall 
"  Witb  Nt^ht  and  Silence  in  the  subbing  rains." 

"There  he  lies  and  sleeps 
From  year  to  year;  in  soft  Australian  nights 
And  through  the  furnaeed  noons,  and  111  the  limes 
Of  wind  and  wet !    Yet  never  mourner  comes 
To  drop  u|>on  that  grave  the  Christian's  tear. 
Or  pluck  the  foul  dank  weeds  of  Death  away. 

"But  while  the  English  Autumn  filled  her  lap 
With  faded  gold,  and  while  die  reapers  tooled 
'.  in  the  closer  grass, 

and  when  the  frost 
Had  made  a  silence  in  the  morning  lanes, 
And  Cooped  the  farmers  by  December  tires. 
They  looked  for  bim  at  home ;  and  through  the  days 
■  brought  about  the  million-colored  spring 
in  the  garden  plots, 
fhey  looked  for  him  at  home.    From  sun  to  sun 
They  waited.    .Season  after  season  went. 
And  Memory  we|)t  upon  the  lonely  moori, 
And  Hope  grew  voiceless,  and  the  watchers  passed, 
Like  shadows,  one  by  one  iiwiiy." 

What  My  Lover  Said — Homer  Greene 
By  the  merest  chance,  in  the  twilight  gloom. 
In  the  orchard  path  he  met  me; 


tall,  wet  grass,  with  its  faint  perfume, 
tried  to  pass,  hut  he  made  no  room, 
Oh  I  tried,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
So  I  stood  and  blushed  till  the  grass  grew  red. 

With  my  face  bent  down  above  it. 
While  he  took  my  hand  as  he  whispering  said— 
(How  the  clover  lifted  each  pink,  sweet  head. 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said  ; 
Oh,  the  clover  in  bloom.  I  love  it! I 

In  the  high  wet  grass  went  the  path  to  hide. 

And  the  low,  wet  leaves  hung  over  ; 
Kill  I  could  not  pass  upon  either  side. 
For  I  found  myself,  when  I  vainly  tried, 

In  the  arms  of  my  steadfast  lover. 
And  lie  held  me  them  and  he  raised  my  head, 

While  he  closed  the  path  hrlore  me. 
And  he  looked  down  into  my  eyes  and  said 
(How  the  leaves  bent  down  from  tin:  boughs  o'er  head. 
To  listen  to  ;dl  that  my  lover  said, 

Oh,  the  leaves  hunting  lowly  o'er  me 

Had  he  moved  aside  but  a  little  way. 

I  could  surely  then  have  |:;.v>e:|  him; 
And  be  knew  I  ih'h.t  emnd  wish  to  slay. 
And  would  not  have  be.ml  what  he  had  to  say, 

Could  1  only  a-ddc  h:ive  east  him. 
It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  moments  sped. 

And  tin-  senrt-'mng  nigh;  wind  loum!  us, 
But  fit:  drew  me  nearer  ami  soh.lv  -.aid 
(How  tl:e  [jure,  sweet  wind  grew  still,  instead, 
To  1  ir.tr:  1 1  to  ail  that  my  lover  said  ; 

Oh.  the  whispering  wind  around  usb 

I  am  Mire  he  knew  when  be  i .«•!>'.  me  fast, 

Thai  I  !i, ust  be  all  i:n\uih-,g  : 
For  1  tried  n>  ;s'o,  ami  I  would  have  passed, 
As  (lie  night  v.  is  come  with  Us  dew.  at  !:i.-.t. 

And  l  ie  sky  u  :;ii  its  stars  was  tilling. 
But  he  el.iMii.-d        ..dost  when  I  would  aaw  Med, 

And  be  in.ule  i:x-  hrN.r  his  story, 
Andhi-~Mv.il  vim.:  out  Irani  hv.  bps  and  said  — 
(Hiiw  the  -u.trs  1  1 . ■  1  s l  cut  wbtje  ihe  whit-  mam  d. 
To  listen  to  .ill  :'m-  my  lover  ■aid  : 

Ob.  Ihe  r.,.i  m  .1  .1  the  in  ehiry  ; 


I  know  that  the  grass  and  the  leaves  will  not  tell. 

And  I'm  sure  that  the  wind,  precious  rover. 
Will  carry  my  secrets  so  safely  and  well 

That  no  being  shall  ever  discover 
One  word  of  the  many  that  rapidly  fell 

From  the  soul-speaking  lips  of  my  lover  ; 

And  the  moon  and  the  stars  that  looked  over 
Shall  never  reveal  what  a  fairy-like  spell 
They  wove  round  about  us  that  night  in  the  dell. 

In  the  path  through  the  dew-laden  clover. 
Nor  echo  the  whispers  that  made  my  heart  swell 

As  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  lover. 

Tides  — Julius  Dexter — Mail  and  Express 
In  my  innermost  soul  is  a  deep,  deep  sea. 

Never  furrowed  by  stately  ships  ; 
Where  many  a  pleasure,  many  a  pain. 
In  their  shotted  shrouds  for  ages  have  lain 

Where  the  sea-gull  never  dips. 

There  are  tides  to  this  sea  which  ebb  and  shift 

At  the  wave  of  Memory's  hand  ; 
And  1  would  I  could  close  my  eyes  to  the  drift, 
The  waves  with  their  cruel  fingers  lift. 

And  leave,  in  their  flow,  on  the  sand  ! 

There  are  memories,  buried  fathoms  deep, 

Lying,  all  bare,  on  the  beach  ; 
There  arc  withered  flowers  I  thought  I  had  hurled 
To  the  uttermost  depths  of  that  sunless  world. 

Where  the  plummet  could  never  reach. 

There  are  bundles  of  letters,  tied  with  blue. 

Throbbing  a  faint  perfume 
Of  love  which  the  water  could  never  drown, 
Though  it  plunged  their  sunny  sweetness  down 

To  a  drear  and  flowcrless  tomb. 

And  the  surges  which  break  on  that  Lethean  reach 

Leave  the  sea-weed  writhing  there  ; 
Hut  the  sea-weed  that  strands  on  that  lonely  shore — 
Sad  flotsam  (rom  the  nevermore — 

Is  wavy  and  brown— like  hair. 


Would  Cod  that  the  croon  of  this  sea  might 

That  its  billows  might  sing  instead  ; 
That  its  tides  might  sleep  forever  ;— or  yet. 
From  its  sobbing  caverns  of  dull  regret. 
The  sea  might  give  up  its  dead  1 

After  the  Wedding— William  L.  Aeese 
All  alone  in  my  room  at  last — 

I  wonder  how  far  they  have  traveled  now  ; 
They'll  be  very  far  when  the  night  is  past — 

And  so  would  I,  if  I  knew  but  how. 
How  lovely  she  looked  in  her  wreath  and  dress, 

She  is  queenlier  far  than  the  village  girls  ; 
There  were  roses,  too,  in  her  wreath,  I  guess 

'Twas  they  made  the  crimson  among  her  curls. 
She  is  good  as  beautiful,  too.  they  say, 

Her  heart  is  gentle  as  any  dove's  ; 
She'll  lie  all  that  she  can  to  him  always — 

(Dear.  I  am  tearing  my  new  white  gloves ') 
How  calm  she  is  with  her  saint-like  face, 

Her  eyes  are  violet — mine  are  blue — 
(How  careless  I  am  with  my  mother's  lace  !) 

Her  hands  are  white,  and  softer,  too. 
They've  gone  to  the  city  l>cyond  the  hill. 

They  must  never  come  back  to  this  place  again; 
I'm  almost  afraid  to  be  here  so  still  - 

I  wish  it  would  thunder  and  lighten  and  rain. 
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Oh.  no  !  for  some  may  not  be  abed  ; 

Some  few,  perhaps,  may  be  out  to-night; 
I  hope  that  the  moon  may  come  out  instead, 

And  heaven  be  starry  and  earth  be  light. 
It's  only  a  summer  since  she's  been  here, 

It's  been  my  home  for  seventeen  years  ; 
But  her  name  is  a  testament,  far  and  near, 

And  the  poor  have  embalmed  it  in  priceless  tears. 
1  remember  the  day  when  another  came — 

(There,  at  last  I've  tied  my  hair!) 
Her  curls  and  mine  are  nearly  the  same. 

But  hers  are  longer  and  mine  less  fair. 
They're  going  across  the  sea,  I  know  ; 

Across  the  ocean— will  that  be  far  ? 
(Did  I  have  my  comb  a  moment  ago  ? 

I  seem  to  forget  where  my  things  all  are.) 
When  ships  are  wrecked  do  people  drown  ? 

Is  there  never  a  boat  to  save  the  crew  ? 
Poor  ships !    If  ever  my  ship  goes  down 

I'll  want  a  grave  in  the  ocean,  too. 
Good-night,  good-night !    It  is  striking  one. 

Good-night  to  bride  and  good-night  to  groom  ! 
The  light  of  my  candle  is  almost  done— 

(How  I  wish  that  my  bed  were  in  my  mother's  room.) 
How  calm  it  looks  in  the  midnight  shade! 

Those  curtains  were  hung  there  clean  to-day ; 
They're  almost  too  white  for  me.  I'm  afraid — 

Perhaps  I  may  be  soon  as  white  as  they. 
Dark— all  dark — for  the  light  is  dead  ; 

Father  in  Heaven,  may  I  have  rest ! 
One  hour  of  sleep  for  my  aching  head — 

For  this  aching  heart  in  my  poor,  poor  breast. 
For  his  sweet  sake  do  I  kneel  and  pray  : 

OGod  !  protect  him  from  every  ill. 
And  make  her  worthier  every  day — 

The  older,  the  purer,  the  lovelier  still. 
(There,  I  knew  I  was  going  to  cry  !) 

I  have  kept  the  tears  in  my  soul  too  long. 
Oh.  let  me  say  it,  or  I  shall  die ! 

As  heaven  is  witness  I  mean  no  wrong. 
He  never  shall  hear  from  this  secret  room 

He  never  shall  know  in  the  after  years 
How  seventeen  summers  of  happy  bloom 

Fell  dead  one  night  in  a  moment  of  tears. 
I  love  him  more  than  she  understands. 

For  him  I  loaded  my  soul  with  truth ; 
For  him  I  am  kneeling  with  outstretched  hands 

To  lay  at  his  feet  my  shattered  youth. 
I  love,  I  adore  him  just  the  same. 

More  than  father,  or  mother,  or  life ; 
My  hope  of  hopes  to  bear  his  name. 

My  heaven  of  heavens  to  be  his  wife. 
His  wife  !    Oh,  name  that  the  angels  breathe, 

Let  it  not  crimson  my  cheek  with  shame  ! 
It  is  her  name,  her  word  to  wreathe 

In  the  princely  heart  from  whose  blood  it  came. 
Oh,  hush  !    Again  I  behold  them  stand. 

As  they  stood  to-night,  by  the  chancel  wall ; 
I  sec  him  take  her  white-gloved  hand, 

I  hear  his  voice  in  a  whisper  fall. 
I  see  the  minister's  silver  hair, 

I  sec  them  kneel  at  the  altar-stone; 
I  see  them  rise  when  the  prayer  is  o'er— 

He  has  taken  their  hands  and  made  them  one. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  arc  standing  near. 

The  friends  are  pressing  to  kiss  the  bride — 
One  of  those  kisses  had  birthplace  here, 

The  dew  of  her  lips  is  not  yet  dried. 
His  lips  have  touched  hers  before  to-night— 

Then  I  have  a  grain  of  his  to  keep  ; 
This  midnight  darkness  is  flecked  with  light. 

Some  angel  is  singing  my  soul  to  sleep. 
He  knows  full  well  why  many  a  knave 

So  close  to  his  lady's  lips  should  swim  ; 
God  only  knows  that  the  kiss  1  gave 

Was  set  in  her  mouth  to  give  to  him. 


Alone— Robert  J.  Burdette— Brooklyn  Eagle 

Since  she  went  home— 
The  evening  shadows  linger  longer  here, 
The  winter  days  fill  so  much  of  the  year. 
And  even  summer  winds  are  chill  and  drear 

Since  she  went  home. 

Since  she  went  home— 
The  robin's  nest  has  touched  a  minor  strain. 
The  old  glad  songs  breathe  but  a  sad  refrain, 
And  laughter  sobs  with  hidden,  bitter  pain 

Since  she  went  home. 

Since  she  went  home — 
How  still  the  empty  rooms  her  presence  blessed. 
Untouched  the  pillows  that  her  dear  head  pressed  ; 
My  lonely  heart  hath  nowhere  for  its  rest 

Since  she  went  home. 

Since  she  went  home— 
The  long,  long  days  have  crept  away  like  years. 
The  sunlight  has  been  dimmed  with  doubts  and  fears. 
And  the  dark  nights  have  rained  in  lonely  tears 

Since  she  went  home. 

Rain  in  the  Heart— Courier  Journal 
"  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall." 
If  this  were  all — Oh  !  if  this  were  all. 
That  into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
There  were  fainter  sobs  in  the  poet's  rhymes, 
There  were  fewer  wrecks  on  the  shore  of  time. 

But  tempests  of  woe  pass  over  the  soul — 
Such  winds  of  anguish  we  cannot  control : 
And  shock  after  shock  we  are  called  to  l)car, 
Till  the  lips  are  white  with  the  heart's  despair. 

The  shores  of  time  with  wrecks  are  strewn, 
Unto  the  ear  comes  ever  a  moan  ; 
Wrecks  of  hopes  that  set  sail  with  glee. 
Wrecks  of  love,  sinking  silently. 

Many  are  hid  from  the  human  eye. 
Only  God  knowcth  how  deep  they  lie  ; 
Only  God  heard  when  arose  the  cry, 
"  Help  me  to  bear.  Oh,  help  me  to  die." 

So  Ske  Refused  Him— Boston  Transcript 
Last  night,  within  the  little  curtained  room 

Where  the  gay  music  sounded  faintly  clear, 
And  silver  lights  came  stealing  through  the  gloom, 

You  told  the  tale  that  women  love  to  hear ; 
You  told  it  well,  with  firm  hands  clasping  mine, 

And  deep  eyes  glowing  with  a  tender  light. 
Mere  acting  ?    But  your  prayer  was  half  divine 
Last  night,  last  night. 

Ah,  you  had  much  to  offer  ;  wealth  enough 

To  gild  the  future,  and  a  path  of  ease 
For  one  whose  way  is  somewhat  dark  and  rough; 

New  friends— life  calm  as  summer  seas, 
And  something  (was  it  love  ?)  to  keep  us  true 

And  make  us  precious  in  each  other's  sight — 
Ah,  then  indeed  my  heart's  resolve  I  knew  ! 
Last  night,  last  night. 

Let  the  world  go,  with  all  its  dross  and  pelf  ! 

Only  for  one,  like  Portia,  could  I  say, 
"I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself;" 

Only  for  one,  and  he  is  far  away; 
His  voice  came  back  to  me,  distinct  and  dear, 

And  thrilled  me  with  the  pain  of  lost  delight, 
The  present  faded,  but  the  past  was  clear, 
Last  night,  last  night. 

If  others  answered,  as  I  answered  then. 
We  would  hear  less,  perchance,  of  blighted  lives  ; 

There  would  be  truer  women,  nobler  men. 
And  fewer  dreary  homes  and  faithless  wives. 

Because  I  could  not  give  you  all  my  best, 
I  gave  you  nothing.   Judge  me— was  I  right  ? 

You  may  thank  heaven,  that  I  stood  the  test 
Last  night,  last  night. 
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HKROES  AND  HISTORY— DISCUSSING  MILITARY  GENIUS  * 


As  nations  have  been  destroyed  by  individuals,  so,  too, 
they  have  been  created  by  individuals.  How,  then,  can 
it  be  said  that  all  the  great  political  and  national  revolu- 
tions of  the  world  are  the  direct  outcome  of  natural  laws? 
Into  every  phase  of  history  the  sheer  ability,  will,  force  of 
character,  the  very  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals,  and  above 
all  other  things,  the  military  genius  of  great  commanders 
or  rulers,  enter  very  largely  as  factors  for  good  or  evil. 

Should  we  ever  have  had  the  Crusades,  had  Peter  the 
Hermit  never  been  born  ?  And  in  that  case  how  different 
would  have  been  the  history  of  European  civilization  1 
What  an  influence  Holland  has  exercised  upon  the  world, 
and  yet,  if  the  sickly,  prematurely  bom  William  of  Orange 
had  died  of  the  virulent  smallpox  with  which  he  was  at- 
tacked in  early  life,  or  had  John  Churchill  died  of  fever  in 
Tangier,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Holland  would  have 
followed  the  fate  which  then  overtook  Alsace  and  I.orraine, 
and,  like  them,  it  must  have  become  in  time  essentially 
French  in  feeling  and  an  integral  part  of  France.  If  Well- 
ington in  early  life  had  accepted  the  small  post  in  the  Irish 
excise  which  his  family  pressed  him  to  take,  or  after  Ta- 
lavera,  had  he  resigned  his  command  in  disgust  with  the 
interferences  of  ministers,  as  ignorant  of  war  as  he  was  of 
theology,  Napoleon  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
died  in  peace  and  triumph  at  the  Tuileries.  After  Sir 
John  Moore's  death,  there  was  no  English  general  save 
Wellington.  In  the  same  way,  a  hundred  years  before, 
Marlborough  was  our  only  commander  who  was  fit  to  cope 
with  Villars  and  the  other  Marshals  of  France  of  that  time. 
In  Anne's  reign,  the  grand  alliance,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  saved  European  liberty,  could  have  only  been  kept 
together  by  the  tact  and  military  genius  of  Marlborough. 
It  was  his  great  ability  in  the  field  that  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland,  that  saved  Europe  from  the  grasp 
of  the  great  French  king,  as  she  was  saved  a  century  later 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Corsican  by  another  illustri- 
ous British  soldier  of  whom  we  may  be  proud. 

That  in  two  such  remarkable  epochs  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, peace  and  liberty  were  secured  to  all  Europe  by  two 
of  England's  most  renowned  soldiers,  two  of  her  very 
greatest  sons,  would  indeed  be  a  proud  remembrance  for 
every  British  subject,  were  it  not  for  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  position  we  then  occupied  in  the  world,  and  that 
to  which  a  sickly  and  pharisaical  philanthropy  has  since 
reduced  us.  Then  we  were  the  acknowledged  mistress  of 
the  seas,  and  our  recognized  military  strength  gave  us  a 
power  and  influence  in  the  world  which,  while  it  was  grati- 
fying to  our  pride,  helped  largely  toward  the  creation  of 
this  wide  empire  of  ours,  and  conduced  greatly  to  the  good 
and  welfare  of  mankind.  The  torrent  of  anarchical  de- 
mocracy lately  let  loose  upon  England  is  undermining,  and 
must  eventually  destroy  that  fabric  of  military  and  naval 
strength  upon  which  our  stability  as  a  nation  rests.  With 
its  destruction  hundreds  of  millions  of  money,  now  invested 
in  British  enterprises,  will  be  removed  to  some  country 
with  an  executive  government  strong  enough  to  maintain 
order  and  secure  the  rights  of  property  at  home,  and  strong 
enough,  in  a  military  sense,  to  hold  its  own  against  all 
foreign  aggression.  Our  recent  naval  maneuvers  will  cer- 
tainly cause  all  Europe  to  question  our  naval  strength, 
even  if  they  do  not  open  the  sleepy  eyes  of  our  own  elector- 

•  Lortl  WoUelcy,  in  Fortnightly  Review. 


ate  to  the  disagreeable  truths  long  known  and  patent  to 
every  one  not  on  the  "  front  benches." 

In  many  professions  and  callings  genius  pure  and  simple 
may  command  success,  but  genius  alone  does  not  make 
the  great  commander.  When  the  cares  and  responsibility 
in  war  are  conferred  upon  a  man  devoid  of  sound  common 
sense,  tact,  good  temper,  and  good  health,  simply  because 
he  can  write  ably  on  strategy,  or  is  a  first-rate  lecturer  on 
tactics,  the  fate  of  his  army  will  be  that  of  Genius  in  the 
fable.  As  I  understand  the  genius  possessed  by  the  Marl- 
boroughs  and  Napoleons  of  all  ages,  it  is  composed  of  a 
greater  variety  of  talents  and  of  natural  gifts  than  that 
which  has  made  men  great  and  renowned  in  any  other  walk 
of  life.  Military  genius  in  its  highest  sense  is  a  combination 
of  many  qualities  and  powers.  A  man  may  shine  as  an 
eminent  military  historian,  and  yet  be  wanting  in  some  of 
the  simple  attributes  without  which  no  man  can  even  be  a 
good  private  soldier.  In  fact,  he  need  not  be  a  soldier  at 
all.  Mr.  Kinglakc  and  Thomas  Carlyle  have  shown  genius 
in  describing  actions  in  which  they  had  no  share.  Sir 
William  Napier,  though  a  soldier,  made  his  type  of  genius 
most  felt  as  a  military  historian.  Jomini,  the  greatest  of 
writers  on  tactics,  held  no  independent  command  in  war. 

Field  Marshal  von  Moltke's  character  is  so  simple  and 
winning,  and  his  military  genius  of  such  a  high  order,  that 
it  is  most  probable  he  would  have  become  a  great  leader 
of  men  in  the  field  had  any  such  command  ever  devolved 
upon  him.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that 
even  Moltke  does  not  possess  the  qualities  which  made 
the  "Tenth  Legion"  love  Caesar,  and  which  made  the 
Roman  one  of  the  few  great  leaders  of  armies  whom  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Great  coolness  of  head  and  stern- 
ness of  nerve  are  required  by  the  general  whose  exclusive 
rdle  in  the  field  is  to  keep  several  large  armies  in  motion, 
each  on  its  own  line,  but  each  and  all  moving,  as  the  pieces 
on  a  chess-board,  toward  one  common  object.  The  stern- 
ness— I  may  say,  the  relentlessness — of  disposition  which 
enables  such  a  man  to  do  his  daily  work  unaffected  either 
by  the  all-absorbing  joy  of  success  or  by  the  depressing 
influences  of  passing  failures,  is  a  rare  gift.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  a  strategist,  if  carried  from  the  safe 
position  of  army  headquarters,  and  pushed  into  the  midst 
of  excitement  and  of  peril,  and  of  all  the  emotions  and 
startling  sensations  which  such  a  position  occasions,  might 
then  be  unable  to  exercise  the  quickness  of  apprehension 
and  the  soundness  of  judgment  that  can  alone  enable  a 
man  in  that  position  to  duly  weigh  the  circumstances, 
analyze  the  situation,  and  come  to  the  right  conclusion. 

I  would  instance  Caesar,  Hannibal,  Marlborough,  Napo- 
leon, and  Gen.  Lee  as  men  who  possessed  what  I  regard 
as  the  highest  development  of  military  genius — men  who 
combined  with  the  strategic  grasp  of  Von  Moltke  and  the 
calm  wisdom  and  just  reasoning  power  of  Wellington,  all 
the  power  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  and  of  Souwaroff  to  inflame 
the  imagination  of  their  soldiers  and  impart  to  them  some 
of  the  fiery  spirit  of  reckless  daring  which  bumed  within 
their  own  breasts.  The  personal  magnetism  which  such 
great  men  possess  so  largely,  and  can  without  effort  impart 
to  others,  was,  I  think,  wanting  in  our  "  Iron  Duke."  The 
marvelous  magnetic  power  of  the  great  generous  leader 
(Napoleon)  over  his  men  was  certainly  undervalued  by 
Wellington.    He  seems  in  his  mind  to  have  divided  his 
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army  into  gentlemen  and  common  men,  placing  a  great 
unbridged  gulf  between  the  two  classes.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  he  apparently  had  the  very  poorest  opinion  of 
the  military  capacity  of  his  generals  of  division,  while  he 
believed  with  all  his  cold  heart  in  the  dash,  courage, 
endurance,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  of  his  regimental 
officers,  the  sons  of  English  squires  and  younger  sons  of 
what  was  then  called  our  aristocracy.  He  seldom,  if  ever, 
spoke  in  appreciative  terms  of  those  brave  soldiers  who 
carried  him  in  triumph  from  Lisbon  to  Toulouse,  and  if 
he  had  any  affection  for  them  he  never  showed  it.  He 
believed  that  when  restrained  by  the  most  rigorously  en- 
forced discipline,  and  led  by  English  gentlemen,  they 
were,  under  him,  invincible.  But  he  never  hesitated  to 
describe  them  as  a  collection  of  ruffians,  the  blackguards 
of  every  British  parish,  the  scum  of  every  English  town. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  thorough  aristocrat  at  heart,  with  all  the 
best  sentiments,  but  still  with  all  the  prejudices  of  that 
class.  There  was  no  genial  sympathy  between  him  and 
his  soldiers  ;  they  respected  him,  and  during  his  later  cam- 
paigns they  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
military  genius,  but  beyond  his  own  immediate  military 
household,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  no 
one  loved  him.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  he  will 
never  be  classed  in  the  same  rank  of  military  greatness — 
of  real  military  genius — with  the  five  great  leaders  named. 

As  the  highest  type  of  military  genius  let  me  take  Napo- 
leon. If  there  be  any  one  rule  which  may  be  said  to  sum 
up  the  science  of  strategy  and  the  tactical  art,  it  is  that  you 
should  make  your  plans  and  carry  them  out  so  as  to  be 
always  superior  to  your  enemy  at  the  point  of  contact.  This 
rule,  carried  out  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  celerity  of 
movement,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  great  secret  of 
Napoleon's  success.  The  more  one  studies  that  grand 
campaign  of  1815  the  more  is  one  unwillingly  convinced 
that  had  Napoleon  then  been  physically  the  man  he  was  at 
Rivoli,  he  would  have  defeated  Wellington  at  Waterloo  as 
he  had  just  defeated  Blucher  at  Ligny.  Napoleon  failed 
because  at  that  period  of  his  life  he  lacked  one  of  those 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  military  success.  He  was 
suffering  from  such  terrible  physical  ailments  that  the  mar- 
velous energy  of  the  past  was  at  times  altogether  lacking. 

Now  let  me  take  Caesar.  What  few  men  not  soldiers 
realize  is  that  quality  which  Caesar  showed  when  defeated 
by  no  fault  of  his  own  at  Dyrrhachium,  or  when,  after  al- 
most all  the  world  had  deserted  him  because  of  his  apparent 
failure  in  Spain,  he  changed  the  history  of  the  world  by  his 
calm  facing  of  misfortune  and  his  power  of  using  his  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  his  military  skill  undisturbed  by  the 
accidents  of  fate.  It  was  probably  this  latter  quality  that 
Pompcy,  himself  no  mean  strategist,  lacked,  and  his  want 
of  steadfastness  lost  him  the  empire  of  the  world.  Unduly 
elated  after  Dyrrhachium,  he  despaired  after  Pharsalia. 

Let  me  now  take  Marlborough.  No  part  of  his  life  per- 
haps more  perfectly  brings  out  the  varied  qualities  which 
went  to  make  up  the  sum  of  Marlborough's  genius  than  the 
campaign  of  Blenheim  and  the  diplomatic  labors  with  the 
States-General  which  preceded  it.  The  large  and  states- 
manlike political  grasp  of  the  whole  situation  is  easily 
appreciated  by  the  careful  reader  of  his  life.  But  what 
Marlborough  was  on  the  field  of  Blenheim  itself,  how  in 
the  moments  of  apparent  ill  success  and  failure  his  pres- 
ence, by  its  combined  fire  and  calmness,  reanimated  the 
wavering  and  assured  the  victory— this  may  be  recorded, 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  believe  that  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  who  reads  of  it  realizes  at  all  what  it  implies. 


And  lastly,  let  me  glance  at  Gen.  Lee.  Lee's  strategy 
when  he  fought  in  defense  of  the  Southern  capital,  and 
threatened  and  finally  struck  at  that  of  the  United  States, 
marks  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  this  or  of  any 
other  age.  No  man  has  ever  fought  an  up-hill  and  a  los- 
ing game  with  greater  firmness,  or  ever  displayed  a  higher 
order  of  true  military  genius  than  he  did  when  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  army.  The  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion displayed  by  Gen.  McClellan  was  considerable,  and  his 
strategic  conceptions  were  admirable,  but  he  lacked  one 
attribute  as  a  general,  without  which  no  man  can  ever 
succeed  in  war — he  was  never  able  to  estimate  with  any 
accuracy  the  numbers  opposed  to  him.  It  was  the  pres- 
ence in  Lee  of  that  intuitive  genius  which  McClellan  lacked, 
which  again  and  again  gave  him  victor)-,  even  when  he  was 
altogether  almost  hopelessly  outmatched  in  numbers. 

Small  and  large  armies  have  each  had  their  day.  The 
present  age  is  one  of  large  masses  of  fairly  trained  soldiers, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  to  me  that  the  time  may  not 
yet  come  again  when  all  nations  will  once  more  resort  to 
small  standing  armies  of  the  most  highly  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined soldiers.  We  may  find  that  the  soldier,  to  be  at 
his  best,  or  to  be  even  thoroughly  efficient,  will  require  such 
long  and,  above  all  things,  such  constant  training,  that  an 
army  consisting  of  a  people  in  arms  will  be  impossible.  In 
fact,  we  may  find  out  by  and  by  that  a  comparatively  small 
standing  army  of  carefully  selected  men,  the  flower  of  the 
nation,  highly  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  in  all  military 
arts,  and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  perfect  training,  is  a 
more  effective  weapon  for  fighting  purposes  than  the  slow- 
moving  and  more  or  less  unwieldy  armies  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  only  by  a  deep  study  of  military  history,  of  the 
military  arts  and  sciences  in  all  their  phases,  that  the 
heaven-born  genius  can  be  converted  into  the  successful 
commander.  Not  even  Jomini  was  more  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  all  the  great  campaigns  of  Cajsar,  Hannibal, 
Terenne,  Marlborough,  and  Frederick  the  Great  than  Na- 
poleon was.  Yet  what  is  the  lesson  that  the  history  of  the 
American  war  teaches  us  ?  All  those  whose  names  will  be 
forever  remembered  in  connection  with  it  by  the  English- 
speaking  race  throughout  the  world  were  educated  soldiers. 
Lee  and  Grant,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Sherman,  McClellan, 
Sheridan,  Longstreet,  Johnston,  Hill,  and  a  host  of  others, 
whose  names  are  and  will  long  be  household  words  in  their 
own  States,  were  all  graduates  of  the  Academy  at  West 
Point,  that  most  excellent  of  military  colleges. 


Hebrew  Thoughts  :  Do  not  live  near  a  pious  fool.  If  the 
fox  is  king,  bow  before  him.  A  miser  is  as  wicked  as  an 
idolator.  Teach  thy  tongue  to  say,  "  1  do  not  know." 
Thy  friend  has  a  friend,  and  thy  friend's  friend  has  a 
friend ;  be  discreet.  Despise  no  man  and  deem  nothing 
impossible ;  every  man  has  his  hour  and  everything  its 
place.  To  pray  loudly  is  not  a  necessity  of  devotion ;  when 
we  pray  we  must  direct  our  heart  toward  Heaven.  He  or 
she  who  gives  charity  becomes  blest,  or,  as  it  is  written  : 
"A  beneficent  soul  will  be  abundantly  blest"  There  are 
three  crowns — of  the  Law,  the  Priesthood  and  the  King- 
ship :  but  the  crown  of  a  good  name  is  greater  than  them 
all.  Though  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  thee  to  complete 
the  work,  thou  must  not  therefore  cease  from  pursuing  it. 
If  the  work  is  great,  great  will  be  thy  reward,  and  thy 
Master  is  faithful  in  His  payments.  Forget  other  people's 
faults  by  remembering  your  own.  Prosperity  is  no  just 
scale;  adversity  is  the  only  balance  to  weigh  friends. 
Words  are  spiritual  forces,  angels  of  blessing  or  of  cursing ; 
Unuttered,  we  control  them  ;  uttered,  they  control  us 
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VANITY  FAIR— FADS,  FOIBLES,  AND  FASHIONS 


The  Artful  Widow—"  A  Victim"— Town  Topics 
Women  don't  like  widows.  I  say  women,  because  the 
widow  for  the  time  being  is  set  outside  the  pale  of  woman- 
hood.  She  is  a  widow,  and  as  such  is  regarded  by  the 
women  as  a  sort  of  predatory  monster,  with  reprehensible 
ways  and  preh enable  fingers.  The  widow  is  an  intruder 
and  interloper,  and  has  no  business  to  exist.  She  should 
follow  the  example  of  her  more  considerate  sisters  who 
burn  themselves  on  the  husband's  funeral  pyre,  instead  of 
letting  herself  go  around  lighting  other  quenchless  flames 
in  other  places.  A  wife  or  a  rosebud  may  spend  time  and 
money  in  enhancing  their  beauty,  and  may  be  as  beautiful 
as  shining  stars  and  as  unapproachable  ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  wit,  grace,  talents,  or  virtues  (and  they  may  have  a  host 
of  devoted  admirers),  let  a  widow  appear,  and  lo !  they  are 
deserted  so  suddenly  and  utterly  that  it  makes  them  giddy. 
It  doesn't  matter  whether  she  is  young  or  old,  pretty  or 
ugly,  rich  or  poor.  The  widow  captures  the  pancakes. 
Why  is  this  thus  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  this  occult  power 
over  masculinity  ?  I  can  pick  out  a  widow  at  the  first 
glance  in  any  assemblage  by  the  crowd  of  eager  men  who 
cluster  around  her,  just  like  the  strange  dogs  that  sat 
around  my  piazza  when  my  poor  little  Flora  sat  in  the 
window,  and  by  the  way,  Flora  was  a  widow,  too.  Who 
knows  how  many  errant  dogs  had  left  their  legitimate 
spouses  just  to  hang  around  that  front  window  ?  And  that 
is  just  where  the  truth  of  the  matter  lies.  No  young  girl 
nor  honored  spouse  gets  a  second  glance  from  the  most 
devoted  admirer,  as  long  as  the  perfume  peculiar  to  wid- 
owhood hangs  heavy  in  the  air.  I  think  it  is  called  bella- 
donna nightshade.  What  a  meek  and  solemn,  yet  tender 
expression,  comes  into  a  man's  eye  when  he  beholds  a 
widow.  I  say  eye,  because  you  seldom  see  but  one  of 
them  at  such  a  time  ;  the  other  is  generally  veiled  by  a 
compassionate  wink.  How  anxious  he  is  to  console  her 
for  her  terrible  loss.  Perhaps  she  has  lost  a  husband  as 
noble  and  adorable  as  himself,  and  he  feels  such  a  burst 
of  tender  sympathy,  that  all  his  tenderest  sentiments  rise 
in  a  body  and  nearly  cany  him  away.  How  attentive  and 
desirous  of  proving  that  he  knows  all  that  she  lacks,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply,  as  far  as  his  other  obligations  will  per- 
mit him,  that  which  she  has  lost.  At  a  ball  he  offers  his 
arm  in  another  manner  than  that  he  would  show  to  a  young 
girl;  more  gentle,  more  kind,  and  as  if  he  would  convey  the 
very  superfluous  information  that  he  is  on  hand,  ready  to  fill 
the  breach  and  take  the  position  that  his  poor  widow's  "  de- 
parted "  left  an  aching  void.  There  arc  several  kinds  of 
widows,  each  and  all  abominable  after  their  kind  ;  but  the 
worst  of  all  is  the  old  and  frisky  widow.  She  it  is  that 
visits  young  wives  and  breaks  up  homes.  She  it  is  that 
knoweth  no  law  and  breaketh  all  statutes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  commandments.  Next  to  her  comes  the  religious 
widow,  the  heart-broken  saint  who  keeps  her  eyes  lifted 
upward  on  higher  things,  so  that  she  shall  not  know  what 
the  rest  of  her  is  about.  She  it  is  who  visits  the  pastor  for 
consolation,  because  it  is  part  of  his  business  to  administer 
it,  and  he  probably  does  with  extreme  unction,  and  actua- 
ted by  the  spirit  of  love.  Yes.  Then  there  is  the  "  pat- 
ron of  arts  and  genius  "  widow.  She  is  generally  rich  and 
a  leader  in  society,  and  so  attracts  all  the  lions,  and  holds 
them,  too,  by  virtue  of  her  widowhood  as  much  as  by  her 
wealth  and  high  social  position.  Is  there  a  noble  "  dook," 
or  high  and  mighty  "  markus  "  from  foreign  lands  on  his  way 
to  this  country  ?    If  there  is  he  is  sure  to  revolve  through 


space  and  gravitate  to  her  house.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
pleasanter  for  many  of  these  noble  gentlemen  to  visit  in  a 
house  where  there  is  no  husband  to  kick  them  out,  and 
probably  they  know  it,  though  the  widow  herself  is  the 
great  attraction.  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  is  not  a  young  girl 
any  longer,  and  I  doubt  if  she  was  ever  very  remarkable 
for  anything  except  her  kindness  of  heart  and  lavish  hos- 
pitality, but  let  her  to-day  enter  a  room  where  there  are 
two  hundred  of  the  prettiest  rosebuds  of  society,  and  not 
one  of  them  would  receive  a  second  compliment.  The 
widow  would  have  the  call.  It  is  the  same  way  with  Mrs. 
Hicks-Lord.  A  cluster  of  men,  as  thick  as  at  a  political 
gathering,  each  with  a  bitter  wish  in  his  heart  to  deal  foully 
with  the  rest,  would  surround  her — men  of  all  stations  and 
ages  and  conditions  of  life.  The  trail  of  the  widow  lays 
over  them  all.  And  there  was  Mrs.  Hamersly  captured  a 
real  live  duke,  with  all  the  delicious  scandals  attached  to  his 
title,  in  spite  of  all  the  young  girls,  though,  to  be  sure,  the 
young  society  girls  are  not  so  very  backward  either.  There 
is  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie.  You  would  have  to  climb  a  step- 
ladder  to  sec  her,  for  she  is  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
at  least  twenty  feet  thick,  all  of  the  men  composing  it  con- 
sumed with  passion  and  anxious  to  console.  Look  at 
Amelia  Rives's  widow !  What  a  head  that  young  writer 
must  have  !  She  could  not  have  written  better  had  she 
been  a  widow  herself,  with  all  the  experience  of  life  she 
would  have  had.  That  shows  where  it  comes  in  to  be  intel- 
lectual and  live  in  the  realms  of  imagination,  for,  though 
Zola  tells  us  that  we  must  live  in  the  reality  to  write  in  a 
materialistic  vein,  here  is  a  young  girl  who  only  imagines 
things,  and  yet  has  given  us  a  very  material  result,  and  that 
result— a  widow.  There  are  many  widows  now  in  society, 
and  at  the  rate  some  of  the  young  married  men  are  going 
on,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  new  crop  very  soon. 

A  Clever  Defense  of  Gossip— The  Spectator 
Englishmen,  and  still  more  Englishwomen,  are  by  habit 
so  didactic,  so  much  given  to  utter  thoughts  graver  than 
their  real  opinions,  that  to  find  the  head  of  a  great  female 
college  defending  gossip  comes  on  one  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise. It  is  as  if  one  had  stumbled  in  a  copy  book  over 
the  text,  under  the  letter  "  C,"  "  Chat  is  the  current  coin 
of  conversational  capital."  Miss  Gladstone,  however,  the 
principal  of  North  Hall,  Newnham,  evidently  intended  to 
do  it  when  she  related  her  little  story  of  the  Newnham 
students'  debate.  The  subject  set  for  discussion  in  the 
debating  society  was  whether  life  was  worth  living  without 
gossip ;  and  the  girls,  after  an  animated  controversy, 
decided  almost  unanimously  that  it  was  not.  Miss  Glad- 
stone, speaking  to  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Edu- 
cation of  Girls  in  Wales,  smilingly  defended  their  vote,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  nearly  universal  opinion  of  social  moralists, 
we  incline  to  suspect  that  she  was  right.  Certainly  she 
was,  if  by  "  gossip  "  wc  are  to  understand  the  pleasant 
chat  which  is  one  of  its  many  meanings.  Easy  conversa- 
tion, sprinkled  with  allusions  to  persons  yet  not  confined  to 
personalities,  is  one  of  the  intellectual  enjoyments  possible 
only  to  those  who  live  under  and  share  in  a  developed 
civilization.  It  is  deliberation  made  piquant  by  brevity  of 
speech  and  by  an  underlying  knowledge  assumed  on  all 
hands,  which  of  itself  indicates  at  once  the  cultivation  and 
the  equality  of  the  talkers.  The  uneducated  never  gossip 
in  this  sense,  they  only  narrate  and  argue ;  nor  do  those 
whose  mental  interests  are  confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle. 
To  gossip  well  requires,  indeed,  a  certain  quickness  of 
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mind,  a  widish  range  of  knowledge,  however  superficial, 
and  a  degree  of  tolerance  for  opposed  opinions  which  is,  if 
not  impartiality,  a  very  good  substitute  for  it.  No  one 
whose  mind  creaks  as  it  opens,  by  no  means  a  rare  peculi- 
arity even  with  the  able,  can  gossip  pleasantly ;  nor  can 
any  one  who  is  by  nature  intolerant  of  opposition.  They 
say,  for  instance,  we  know  not  how  truly,  that  rural  Ameri- 
cans, the  men  at  least,  never  gossip  in  this  way,  and  dislike 
those  who  do,  just  as  English  country  folk  dislike  those 
who  indulge  in  badinage.  The  quickness  of  the  give  and 
take  worries  them  with  that  sense  of  their  own  incompetence 
to  keep  up  with  it  which  once  made  an  eminent  bishop 
rebuke  a  jester  with  a  discourse  gently  condoning  "  nimble- 
mindedness."  Such  gossip  frequently  instructs,  if  only  by 
compelling  the  speakers  to  reduce  their  thoughts  to  simple 
words  and  see  how  they  look  then,  and  it  always  lightens 
the  mental  atmosphere,  making  the  mind  feel  freer,  as  the 
body  feels  in  a  rowing  or  cricketing  dress.  Discussion  in 
undress — and  that  is  what  Miss  Gladstone  meant  by 
gossip — is,  in  fact,  a  mental  stimulant,  the  healthier  for  its 
comparative  freedom  from  mental  alcohol.  It  is  not  very 
nourishing,  perhaps,  but  neither  is  tea ;  yet  the  taste  for 
tea,  especially  a  taste  that  can  distinguish  qualities,  is  a 
sure  sign  of  an  unvitiated  palate.  It  was  of  a  master  of  gos- 
sip rather  than  of  an  intellectual  talker  that  a  lady  declared 
she  liked  him  exceedingly,  but  would  never  marry  him. 
'"  It  would,"  she  said,  "  be  like  drinking  fine  coffee  all  day.*' 
That  is,  perhaps,  its  truest  analogue  in  the  material  world, 
and  fine  coffee  is  not  only  a  pleasant,  but  in  certain  states 
of  the  body,  particularly  when  it  is  a  little  worn  out  or 
chilled  to  helplessness,  truly  a  most  beneficial  thing. 
The  Mystery  of  a  Flat— New  York  World 
A  mysterious  and  pathetic  auction  sale  took  place  in 
New  York  the  other  day  in  an  uptown  flat.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  occupied  by  a  woman,  young,  beautiful  and 
refined,  and  she  had  gone  out  of  it  without  removing  even 
her  rings  that  lay  in  the  jewel  stand  on  the  dainty  dressing- 
table.  Everything  was  sold  unreservedly.  A  piano  with 
a  pile  of  songs  and  sheet  after  sheet  of  classical  music.  A 
library  containing  all  the  best  of  the  modern  authors,  and 
many  whom  the  verdict  of  the  ages  have  consecrated ; 
books  finely  bound  and  artistically  illustrated,  showing  that 
the  reader  liked  to  have  her  mental  food  served  up  on  dainty 
dishes.  Pictures  that,  while  they  were  not  perhaps  very 
costly,  showed  the  owner  knew  the  best  and  appreciated 
it.  Bric-a-brac  of  all  sorts  and  well  selected.  A  table 
service  consisting  of  napery  like  satin,  and  china  showing 
the  best  of  the  Wedgwood,  Sevres,  and  Worcester  manu- 
factures. And  wearing  apparel  dainty  enough  for  a  prin- 
cess. Tiny  satin  slippers,  five-and-a-half  gloves,  stockings 
like  silk  cobwebs,  and  handkerchiefs  as  fine.  Eastern 
shawls,  delicate  lace-trimmed  lingerie— all  the  beautiful 
things  with  which  a  high-bred  and  luxurious  woman  sur- 
rounds herself.  Apparently  no  selections  had  been  made, 
nothing  kept  back,  and  the  woman  had  walked  away 
beyond  a  doubt  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  she  wore. 
The  auctioneer  said  briefly  in  answer  to  all  interrogations, 
that  the  owner  had  suddenly  determined  to  go  into  a  con- 
vent, and  had  directed  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  flat 
be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  she  had 
entered.  It  was  plain  that  the  tragedy  of  a  life  lay  behind 
it,  but  what  it  was,  the  details  of  it,  will  never  be  known. 
Various  Types  and  Codes  of  Beauty — London  Standard 
Various,  indeed,  are  the  opinions  held  by  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  races  regarding  their  beauties,  though  it  is  often 
difficult  for  people  bred  under  another  sky  to  share  their 
enthusiasm.  The  Circassian  women,  who  have  a  sort  of 
conventional  reputation  for  loveliness,  are  affirmed  by 


those  who  know  them  best  to  be  far  from  worthy  of  their 
celebrity.    Short  legs,  glaring  red  hair,  faces  so  long  and 
narrow  that  their  heads  seem  to  have  been  squeezed  be- 
tween two  boards  and  flattened,  noses  out  of  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  features,  and  complexions  of  a  dull  lead- 
like hue,  scarcely  constitute  beauty  according  to  our  stan- 
dard.   The  Moors  and  the  Tunisian  Jews  regard  corpu- 
lence as  absolutely  essential  to  beauty,  and  the  inmates  of 
rich  men's  harems  are  stuffed  with  nutritious  food,  like 
Strasbourg  geese  for  the  market.    1'he  Chinese  poets  sing 
of  deformed  feet  as  "  golden  lilies,"  and  the  rocking  of 
their  women  in  attempting  to  walk  as  the  "  waving  of  a 
willow."    Other  races  have  equally  odd  ideas  of  what  con- 
stitutes loveliness,  for  they  "  improve  "  their  persons  by 
flattening  their  foreheads,  tattooing  their  skins,  cutting  off 
their  fingers,  filing  their  teeth  or  dyeing  them  black,  blue 
or  tartan,  painting  their  bodies,  slitting  their  ears,  com- 
pressing their  waists,  putting  stones,  bone  or  metal  through 
their  lips,  cheeks,  or  ears,  and  in  a  dozen  other  ways  try- 
ing to  enhance  the  poor  "prentice  work  of  nature.   A  Fcla- 
tah  lady  dyes  her  hands  and  feet  with  hennah,  stains  her 
teeth  alternately  blue,  yellow  and  purple,  one  here  and 
there  being  left  of  its  natural  color,  pencils  her  eyelids 
with  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  dyes  her  locks  with  indi- 
go.   The  Hydah  woman  inserts  a  plug  of  wood  or  ivory 
through  her  lower  lip  until  it  represents  the  hideous  ap- 
pearance of  a  fleshy  shelf  over  her  chin.    A  Chinese  or  a 
Siamese  lady  cultivates  long  nails.  A  Hottentot  belle  can- 
not get  her  nose  flat  enough,  or  a  Persian  beauty  hers  high 
enough.    On  the  northwest  coast  of  America  no  reproach 
is  more  bitter  than  for  one  Indian  girl  to  tell  another  that 
"  your  mother  was  too  buy  to  flatten  your  head."  Tattoo- 
ing is  almost  universal  among  half-civilized  or  savage 
races  ;  in  New  Zealand  the  Maori  women,  before  they  began 
to  imbibe  European  prejudices,  even  tattooed  their  lips, 
lest  they  should  have  the  reproach  of  being  red.  Some 
races  slit  their  ears  until  they  hang  in  loops  on  their  shoul- 
ders.    Others  insert   huge   rings  and  other  ornaments 
through  the  cartilage  of  their  noses.     The  Louisiade 
Islanders  regard  the  lid  of  a  sardine  box  as  a  particularly 
neat  piece  of  jewelry  ;  and  even  European  women  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  suspend  bits  of  stone  and  metal  through 
the  lobes  of  their  ears.    There  is,  in  truth,  no  possibility 
of  arriving  at  any  standard  of  beauty,  the  "  points  "  of 
which  would  not  do  injustice  to  some  of  the  competitors. 
Even  among  the  whites,  there  are  various  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  good  looks.    Like  manners  and  morals,  beauty 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  sky.    Just  as  an  Indian  told  a 
traveler  what  a  comfort  his  son  was  to  him,  because  "  he 
could  steal  more  horses  than  any  boy  of  his  age,"  so  a 
Western  frontiersman  assured  a  visitor  that  his  daughter 
was  the  "  finest "  girl  in  the  settlement,  for  she  could 
"  heft  a  barrel  of  pork,  and  lick  her  weight  in  wild  cats.'! 
The  Ways  of  New  York  Women-Tke  Graphic 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  New  York  women  are 
possessed  of  an  unfair  advantage  over  their  male  competi- 
tors in  society.    Supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  young 
man  and  the  young  woman  are  equally  well  versed  in  the 
questions  of  the  day  when  their  education  is  supposed  to  be 
finished.    They  leave  school,  and  it  is  not  commonly 
known  that  the  young  woman  is  afforded  special  facilities 
after  she  has  made  her  debut  in  the  fashionable  world  for 
following  up  her  studies.    There  are  several  clever  women 
in  New  York  who  make  a  circuit  of  the  houses  of  promi- 
nent society  people  during  the  week  and  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  meet  a  class  or  club  of  women  belonging  to  society 
and  lecture  to  them  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
topics  of  the  day.    The  method  of  this  lecturer  is  to  take 
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up  the  subjects  which  are  occupying  space  and  attention 
in  the  newspapers  and  to  explain  and  elucidate  them  in 
such  a  way  that  the  facts  involved  and  their  relations  to 
each  other  are  readily  apprehended  even  by  the  most  care- 
less mind.  Home  Rule,  Gladstone's  policy,  the  Mills 
Tariff  bill,  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  the  Boulanger 
movement  in  France,  Matthew  Arnold's  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury article  on  "  America,"  the  opening  of  the  Salon  in 
Paris  and  similar  subjects  relating  to  art,  to  literature, 
society  or  politics  are  taken  up  one  after  another  and  the 
exact  situation  and  significance  briefly  and  clearly  ex- 
plained. In  short,  these  teachers  give  a  practical  answer 
to  such  eager  applicants  as  those  who  in  less  favored  cir- 
cumstances in  life  apply  to  the  newspapers  who  run  a 
column  headed  "  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  and  who 
want  to  learn  how  to  talk  fluently  and  agreeably  in  the 
drawing  room  or  at  the  dinner  table.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
wonder  therefore  that  when  these  elaborately  coached 
society  women,  who  have  absorbed  information  respecting 
all  questions  of  public  concern  in  the  same  highly  con- 
densed form  in  which  they  take  their  physical  nourish- 
ment (for  beef  tea,  soft-boiled  eggs  and  calves'-foot  jelly 
are  favorite  viands),  are  able  when  they  meet  distinguished 
foreigners  to  converse  with  them  in  so  prompt  and  glib  and 
entertaining  a  fashion  that  the  foreigners  are  left  in  a  con- 
dition of  helpless  bewilderment  and  dumb  astonishment. 
Statistics  of  the  Divorced—  Chicago  Tribune 
What  becomes  of  divorced  women  ?  A  vast  field  of 
unexplored  territory  is  opened  by  the  question.  Just  as 
mules  are  supposed  to  seek  for  their  death  some  spot 
where  no  eye  can  behold  them,  so  divorced  women,  once 
divorced,  arc  believed  to  withdraw  to  some  mysterious 
limbo  in  which  the  rest  of  their  lives  is  spent  unobserved. 
But  the  Tribune  has  been  at  the  pains  of  collecting  statis- 
tics about  them,  and  it  finds  that  they  can  accurately  be 
divided  into  the  four  following  classes  : 

CLASS  1. 

Remarried  within  a  year  75  per  cent. 

CLASS  II. 

Waiting  for  an  offer  10  per  cent. 

CLASS  III. 

Fallen  into  evil  ways    io  per  cent. 

CLASS  IV. 

Devoted  to  celibacy  5  per  cent. 

These  figures  have  been  compiled  from  a  comparison  of 
the  divorce  lists  with  the  marriage  registers ;  from  the 
statements  of  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  and  court  officials,  and  from  personal  inquiry 
among  those  who  have  been  divorced.  They  can  be 
accepted  as  fairly  and  substantially  correct. 

Lunching  With  a  Man — Xew  York  World 
One  of  these  worn-out  creatures  was  discovered  at 
the  next  table  with  a  young  man.  "  I'm  not  a  bit 
hungry,"  she  said.  ''I  am  sure  I  don't  want  a  thing 
more  than  a  cup  of  coffee  !  Really,  I  don't !  No ; 
upon  my  word  I  can't  eat  a  thing !  "  That  was  the  way 
she  began,  but  any  one  to  have  seen  the  eager  reading  she 
gave  to  the  dinner  card  and  the  years  she  was  older  than 
the  luckless  young  swain  she  had  with  her,  could  have  told 
beforehand  how  it  was  going.  First,  she  said,  she  would 
try  a  few  Little  Neck  clams.  This  at  the  lad's  suggestion. 
Next  she  had  some  green  turtle  soup.  The  soup  was  his 
idea,  the  green  turtle  hers.  The  next  concession  she  made 
to  her  absent  appetite  was  steamed  clams.  With  clams, 
steam  or  butter  sauce,  the  poor  young  man  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  He  would  probably  have  refused  to  sacri- 
fice himself  by  eating  them  but  he  was  surely  deep  in  the 


toils,  for  he  dipped  and  ate  and  held  his  peace.  When  the 
clams  were  dismissed  it  was  to  be  noticed  that  the  young 
man  looked  at  the  benediction  end  of  the  dinner-card. 
Did  the  young  woman  t  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Scalloped 
chicken,  with  hashed  brown  potatoes,  lobster  salad  and 
two  chocolate  eclairs,  were  destined  to  pass  before  his 
agonized  eyes  and  even  wend  their  way  to  his  weak  mascu- 
line stomach  before  a  halt  was  called  and  the  girl  with  the 
delicate  appetite  had  proven  her  lack.  As  they  sauntered 
out,  brushing  the  crumbs  from  their  laps  as  they  went, 
there  was  a  look  of  mingled  relief  and  awe  upon  his  face. 
"  Don't  you  think  watermelon  is  nice  ? "'  said  the  maid, 
with  a  determined  air  of  nonchalance,  as  if  she  were  say- 
ing, "  Of  course  I  couldn't  have  eaten  it  !  "  If  you'll 
believe  it,  even  this  callow  youth,  who  had  been  in  this 
woman's  hands  nothing  more  than  a  plastic  membrane, 
utterly  ignored  her  remark.  Could  it  be— he  had  had 
enough !  Such  restaurants  have  long  succeeded  and 
probably  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  it  is  without  a  doubt 
at  Purssell's  that  women  have  the  most  fun  for  their  shilling. 
The  novice  enters  the  door  of  this  shop  in  wonder.  Before 
her  eyes  a  woman,  warm  and  out  of  breath,  hops  in. 
clutches  a  plate  and  a  fork,  rushes  off  to  the  other  counter 
and  comes  back  with  an  eclair,  a  bun,  a  cheese  cake  and  a 
couple  of  tarts  heaped  upon  her  plate.  With  these  she 
seats  herself  on  a  high  stool  and  orders  a  cup  of  chocolate 
and  a  portion  of  ice-cream.  These  arranged  before  her, 
with  one  hand  she  gathers  in  a  platter  of  pickles  which  the 
wily  Emile  keeps  for  ladies  who  now  and  again  let  him  see 
the  shine  of  a  nickel,  and  begins  her  feast.  Now  bun, 
now  pickle,  now  chocolate  and  now  ice-cream  ;  this  deli- 
cate woman  is  in  the  midst  of  what  is,  without  doubt,  the 
average  woman's  ideal  luncheon.  As  a  witty  Boston  man 
said  one  day  to  a  gourmand  as  he  saw  him  stirring  up  a 
heathenish  muss  of  red  pepper  and  other  trifles  "  Friends 
are  kindly  requested  not  to  send  flowers." 

One  of  Winsome  Woman's  Ways — Ar.  V.  Truth 
An  observing  man  has  remarked  that  merely  to  glance 
at  a  pretty  woman  is  to  cause  her  to  moisten  her  lips  with 
a  sort  of  nervous  rapidity,  and  the  reason  for  this  action  is 
causing  no  little  discussion  among  his  fellow-men.  "  Glance, 
however  casually,  in  a  car  or  in  a  place  of  amusement  at  a 
lady,"  volunteered  one  man,  "  and  note  how  promptly  her 
tongue  moistens  her  red  lips."  The  masculine  verdict  is 
that  the  action  is  a  bit  of  vanity  ;  an  endeavor  to  enhance 
the  color  of  the  lips  ;  but  the  masculine  verdict  is  wrong, 
and  the  action  is  merely  a  burst  of  irritability  at  the  stare. 

Female  ••  Planning" —lioston  Courier 
The  female  mind  is  largely  given  to  superstitions  and  its 
ways  are  past  finding  out ;  but  perhaps  none  of  its  eccen- 
tricities are  more  remarkable  than  its  reverence  for  that 
mysterious  process  which  it  calls  "  planning."  It  is  possible 
that  when  a  woman  plans  a  thing,  as  she  says,  she  really 
makes  an  inviolable  vow  to  some  dread  infernal  deity  whose 
malicious  hatred  would  pursue  should  she  ever  venture  to 
disregard  the  pledge  she  has  made  ;  since  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  theory  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand why  she  will  submit  to  inconvenience,  discomfort  or 
even  disaster  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  a  project  simply 
because  she  has  planned  it.  When  a  woman  is  found  to 
be  following  a  course  of  action  in  despite  of  all  reason, 
expediency  and  common  sense,  it  is  usually  safe  to  decide 
that  if  she  were  asked  why  she  does  so.  the  answer  would 
be  :  "Well,  you  know  I  had  planned  it."  A  few  instances 
will  illustrate  what  is  meant.  We  saw  a  young  lady  the 
other  day  coming  home  in  a  drenched  and  drabbled  condi- 
tion after  a  day's  shopping  in  a  dreadful  rain.  When  asked 
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why  she  had  chosen  this  particular  day  she  acknowledged 
that  another  would  have  done  as  well,  but  she  added,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  settles  every  thing  by  advancing  an  unanswer- 
able argument,  "  But  then  I  had  planned  to  go  to-day." 
Another  woman  laid  out  in  her  mind  a  scheme  of  attend- 
ing a  garden  party  in  a  new  gown  to  be  procured  for  the 
occasion,  although  she  was  at  the  time  much  out  of  health. 
She  obtained  the  materials  for  the  dress,  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  dressmaker  and  accepted  the  invitation  which 
she  had  received.  Her  husband  remonstrated,  her  physi- 
cian positively  forbade  her  making  the  attempt ;  but  she 
persevered  up  to  the  point  of  falling  in  a  dead  faint  under 
the  hands  of  the  dressmaker,  while  trying  on  her  gown.  The 
disappointment  of  missing  the  fete  seemed  to  trouble  her 
very  little,  but  she  was  deeply  afflicted  to  have  failed  in 
carrying  out  her  plan.  "  I  had  it  all  planned  out,"  she  said 
pathetically,  "  and  I  went  till  I  dropped."  Of  course  she 
was  assured  that  nothing  more  could  have  been  expected, 
though  why  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  such  extremities 
in  a  matter  about  which  she  really  cared  so  little  remains 
an  inscrutable  mystery.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to  remonstrate 
or  to  reason  with  a  woman  who  has  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mysterious  fetich  of  "  planning."  She  is  no 
longer  responsible  for  her  actions,  but  is  swayed  by  the 
power  of  the  superstition  too  highly  to  be  withstood.  When 
once  the  seal  of  inner  approbation,  the  oath  before  the 
inner  deities  of  the  feminine  mind,  has  been  placed  on  any 
project,  however  trifling,  no  considerations  have  weight  to 
restrain  a  woman  from  following  it.  She  will  go 
"  Through  bush,  through  brake. 
Through  flood,  through  fire  ;  " 

and  when  a  woman  once  says  she  has  "planned  "  a  thing 
it  is  just  as  well  to  give  her  her  head  at  once,  and  abandon 
all  hope  of  stopping  her,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  go  to  the 
awful  extent  of  the  strait-jacket  and  the  padded  cell. 
The  Late-Modern  Craze — New  York  Tribune 

There  is  a  new  crate  this  fall.  It  is  a  craze  for  what  is 
newest  instead  of  what  is  oldest  in  household  furniture, 
bric-a-brac  and  related  articles.  Those  who  are  the 
victims  of  this  craze  do  not  go  up  and  down  the  city 
attending  auctions  and  haunting  second-hand  shops  in 
search  of  claw-footed  tables,  high-shouldered  clocks, 
snuffers,  spinning  wheels,  china,  decanters,  mirrors — all 
warranted  to  be  antiques  or  the  money  refunded.  No. 
None  of  these  things  move  them.  The  fact  is  that  they 
have  renounced  the  old  and  have  flown  for  relief  to  the 
contemporaneous.  The  newer  a  thing  is  the  better  they 
like  it.  Unless,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  furniture  is  so 
fresh  from  the  manufacturer  that  the  varnish  is  still  a  trifle 
sticky  it  fails  to  attract  them.  They  call  themselves  The 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  New  ;  they  have  adopted 
as  their  motto  "  Say  not  that  the  former  times  were  better 
than  these "  ;  and  they  have  chosen  Mr.  Veneering  as 
their  patron  saint.  Our  readers  will  recall  Dickens's 
vivid  description  of  the  Veneering  family  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veneering  were  brand-new  people,  in  a  brandncw 
hous«  in  a  brand-new  quarter  of  London.  Everything  about  the 
Veneerings  was  spick  and  span  nov.  All  their  furniture  wa*  new, 
all  their  friend*  were  new.  all  their  Movants  were  new  :  their  plate 
was  new,  their  carriage  was  new.  their  harness  was  new,  their  horse* 
were  new.  their  pictures  were  new.  they  themselves  were  new  ;  they 
were  as  newly  married  as  was  lawfully  compatible  with  having  a  baby. 

The  origin  of  the  society  is  rather  interesting.  Several 
ladies  well  known  as  indefatigable  collectors  of  old  things 
spent  last  summer  in  a  quaint  village  among  the  New 
England  hills.  They  were  aware  that  the  village  had 
acquired  a  great  reputation  among  the  lovers  of  the  old, 
because  of  the  many  venerable  warming-pans,  sideboards, 
candlesticks  and  the  like  which  its  kind-hearted  citizens 


had  been  induced  to  part  with  for  a  consideration  to  meet 
a  great  popular  want.  The  ladies  settled  down  on  one  of 
the  shaded  streets  of  the  little  village,  realizing  that  the 
place  was  dull  and  hot,  but  "sustained  and  soothed  "  by 
the  hope  of  hunting  up  and  purchasing  at  a  bargain  a  lot 
of  choice  old  things.  But  they  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. The  harvesters  had  been  through  that  field 
and  had  done  thorough  work,  and  so,  too,  had  the  gleaners. 
Consequently  when  these  ladies  arrived  on  the  scene  there 
was  not  a  portable  thing  left  for  sale — save  possibly  a  pair 
of  chickens — in  the  village  that  was  more  than  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  The  grief  and  despair  of  the  col- 
lectors may  be  imagined.  At  first  they  refused  to  be 
comforted,  although  the  village  pastor  called  and  did  his 
best.  At  length  one  of  them  suddenly  dried  her  eyes  and 
exclaimed  to  the  others  :  "  I  have  it !  The  very  thing ! 
Why  didn't  we  think  of  it  before?  kt's  cut  the  old  and 
go  in  for  the  new."  Her  comrades  in  misfortune  were 
delighted  with  the  suggestion  and  at  once  resolved  to 
adopt  it.  Such  was  the  genesis  of  this  interesting  craze  : 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  these  collectors  suffered  the  "  Late- 
Modern,"  as  one  of  them  styled  it,  to  take  the  place  in 
their  affections  that  had  been  held  by  the  Early-Ancient. 


Men  Judged  by 
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Mme.  de  Passy  defines  love  as  curiosity  ;  George  Sand 
says  that  all  women  know  that  a  man  who  can  express 
love  felicitously  is  very  little  in  love  (est  mediocrcmcnt 
amoureux) ;  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  says  that  it  is  a  mark  of  in- 
experience when  a  man  makes  a  formal  declaration  of  love, 
since  a  woman  is  more  easily  convinced  of  being  loved  by 
what  she  divines  than  by  what  she  hears.  As  to  marriage, 
the  general  testimony  is  summed  up,  after  Punch's  fashion, 
in  the  exclamation  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans:  "Happy  she 
who  has  never  been  married  !  How  glad  I  should  have 
been  could  I  have  been  permitted  to  forego  it ! "  In  the 
course  of  this  part  of  the  discussion  some  curious  side 
lights  are  thrown  on  the  view  which  different  nations  take 
of  one  another.  There  are,  for  instance,  some  keen  and 
curious  comparisons  made  by  Mme.  Flora  Tristan  between 
English  and  French  society,  and  she  lays  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  it  never  enters  into  the  thought  of  an  English  hus- 
band that  he  is  in  any  way  bound  to  be  faithful  to  his 
wife,  and  says  that  many  find  justification  in  the  Bible  for 
this  point  of  view  !  There  are  also  some  curious  discus- 
sions of  the  English  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  She  says, 
as  one  would  have  expected,  that  they  neither  know  how 
to  eat  nor  live  nor  work  with  taste  ;  but  she  adds  that  they 
are  always  in  extremes.  "  A  bad  Englishman  is  a  mon- 
ster ;  a  good  Englishman  is  almost  a  divinity  ;  but,"  she 
naively  adds,  "  the  good  ones  arc  rare."  The  most  curious 
thing  is  that  this  famous  lady,  who  died  in  1764,  paints 
the  mammon  worship  of  England  as  already  in  full  force. 
"  France  has  long  since  learned  that  gold  is  all  powerful 
in  England,  and  that  everything  is  there  for  sale— peace, 
war,  justice,  and  virtue.  She  also  claims  for  the  French 
that  they  are  "  the  humanest  people  on  earth  ;  they  love 
victory,  not  blood."  This  was  before  the  revolution.  In 
general  the  French  come  best  out  of  the  discussion.  "  Why 
is  it,"  asks  Mme.  Manoel  de  Grandfort,  "that  the  women 
of  almost  all  nations  have  a  preference  for  Frenchmen  ?  " 
And  this  lady  (whose  husband's  first  name  has  a  Spanish 
sound)  adds  that  it  is  because  they  are  more  ardent  than 
any  others.  In  case  of  the  men  of  Touraine,  Mme.  de 
Girardin  would  perhaps  find  a  different  solution  for  this  pref- 
erence. She  says  that  she  lived  for  six  months  in  a  little 
town  in  that  region,  and  that  all  the  husbands  there  were 
ruled  by  their  wives,  except  one,  and  he  was  ruled  by  the 
wife  of  a  neighbor.    The  situation  was  very  amusing. 
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THE  SONNET— A  CLUSTER  OF  BRILLIANTS 


Ktatt — Lisette  Wood-worth  Reese 
Fluting  and  singing,  with  young  locks  aflow, 

This  lad,  forsooth,  down  the  long  years  should  pass 
With  scent  of  blooms,  with  daffodils  a-row, 

Lighting  their  candles  in  the  April  grass. 
Ah,  'tis  not  thus  he  comes  to  us,  but  sweet 

With  youth  and  sorrows  I  when  we  speak  his  name, 
Lo,  the  old  house  in  the  old  foreign  street. 

His  broken  voice  lamenting  that  his  fame 
(Alack,  he  knew  not !)  passing  fleet  would  be ! 

He  grieves  us  with  his  melancholy  eyes. 
Yet  are  all  weathers  sweeter  lor  that  he 

Did  sing.    Deep  in  the  Roman  dust  he  lies. 
How  since  he  died  the  century  hath  sped — 

And  they  that  mocked  him,  yea,  they  too  are  dead. 

The  Angel  of  Night—  James  B.  Kenyon 
With  dusky  pinions  spread,  from  out  the  land 

Of  twilight  glides  the  angel  of  the  night. 

And  earthward  softly  plumes  her  silent  flight, 
While  gathering  darkness  from  her  wings  is  fanned 
Across  the  cloud-world,  musically  and  bland. 

Around  her  flow  her  garments,  sprent  with  stars. 

As  far  away,  toward  the  sunset  bars, 
She  takes  her  noiseless  flight,  and  from  her  hand 
Scatters  the  balm  of  sleep  on  all  below. 

From  off  her  wings  she  winnows  silver  dew 
On  slumbering  flowers,  whose  aromas  go 

Far  in  the  iColian  wanderings,  breaking  through 
Melodious  silence  in  faint  ebb  and  flow. 

Till  fair  Aurora  peeps  from  eastern  blue. 

Motherhood— Abbey  S.  Hinkley— Century 

She  softly  sings  and  paces  to  and  fro, 
Patient,  unwearied,  bearing  in  her  arms 
The  fretful,  sickly  child,  with  all  his  harms. 

Deformed  and  imbecile,  her  love  and  woe. 

Croons,  with  caressing  intonation,  low. 
Some  sweet,  old  minor  melody,  that  charms 
The  car  that  listens,  and  the  sufferer  calms. 

And  her  own  sorrow  soothes  with  silver  flow. 

O  holy  tenderness  of  motherhood  ! 
Most  pitiful  and  patient  to  the  child. 
Foolish,  unlovely,  seemingly  defiled 

By  powers  of  death  and  darkness.    The  All  Good 
Alone  so  lovcth  and  remenibereth. 
And  like  a  tender  parent,  pitieth. 

In  a  Letter—  Chven  Innslcy 
There  came  a  breath  out  of  a  distant  time. 

An  odor  of  neglected  gardens  where 

Unnumbered  roses  once  perfumed  the  air 
Through  summer  days,  in  childhood's  happy  clime. 
There  came  the  salt  scent  of  the  sea,  and  chime 

Of  waves  against  the  beaches  or  the  bare, 

Gaunt  rocks,  as  to  the  mind,  half  unaware. 
Recur  the  words  of  some  familiar  rhyme, 

And  as  alxwc  the  gardens  and  the  sea 
The  moon  arises  and  her  silver  light 

Touches  the  landscape  with  a  deeper  grace. 

So  o'er  the  misty  wreaths  of  memory 
Turning  them  into  pictures  clear  and  bright. 

Rose  in  a  halo  the  beloved  face. 


Faith's  Vista — Henry  Abbey — American  Magasine 
When  from  the  vaulted  wonder  of  the  sky 

The  curtain  of  the  light  is  drawn  aside. 

And  I  behold  the  stars  in  all  their  wide 
Significance  and  glorious  mystery, 
Assured  that  those  more  distant  orbs  are  suns 

Round  which  innumerable  worlds  revolve, — 

My  faith  grows  strong,  my  day-born  doubts  dissolve. 
And  death,  that  dread  annulment  which  life  shuns. 
Or  fain  would  shun,  becomes  to  life  the  way. 

The  thoroughfare  to  greater  worlds  on  high. 
The  bridge  from  star  to  star.    Seek  how  we  may, 

There  is  no  other  road  across  the  sky  ; 
And,  looking  up,  1  hear  star-voices  say  : 
"  You  could  not  reach  us  if  you  did  not  die." 

Lethe — Morley  Roberts — English  Illustrated  Magazine 
Lo  !  like  a  water  spirit  in  her  car. 

Even  as  Undine  or  the  Lorelei, 

We  float  in  a  dim  river,  you  and  I, 
Seeing  but  faintly  sun,  or  moon  or  star  ; 
And  we  shall  never  pierce  its  wind-vexed  bar 

Into  the  open  glory  of  the  sky, 

But  tho"  so  near,  shall  never  be  more  nigh. 
Till  past  all  wondering  where  or  what  we  arc. 
For  this  stream  is  called  Lethe,  and  when  we 

Break  from  the  crystal  bondage  of  our  shell 

Whose  bubble  strength  and  beauty's  miracle 
Save  for  our  frailty  now  would  set  us  free, 
The  Past  and  Future  are  Oblivion's  fee 

For  loosing  us  from  Lire's  unquiet  spell. 

The  Reverent  Mood—  Tracy  Robinson 

When  thunders  echo  through  the  midnight  sky, 
And  lightnings  flash  with  jagged  forks  of  fire 
From  black  cloud-walls  of  storm,  as  if  the  ire. 

Long  pent  by  fate,  descended  from  on  high, 

While,  clustered  in  a  mute  expectancy. 
The  palm  trees  tremble  on  the  wide  seashore, 
And  Doom  seems  pending  in  the  awful  roar. — 

My  heart  leaps  outward  with  a  reverent  cry  ; 

For  in  this  tropic  wonder-world  of  night 
And  elemental  passion  there  abide 
Deep  meanings  of  the  Power  that  is  the  guide 

And  arbiter  of  destiny,  whose  might 

Swayeth  the  boundless  universe  aright. 
And  yet  doth  paint  the  lily  in  its  pride. 

The  Haunts  of  the  Halcyon— Charles  Henry  Luders 

To  stand  within  a  gently  gliding  boat — 
Urged  by  a  noiseless  paddle  at  the  stern- 
Whipping  the  crystal  mirror  of  the  fern 

In  fairy  rays  where  water-lilies  float  ; 

To  feel  your  reel's  whirr  echoed  by  the  throat 
Of  a  wild  mocking-bird  or  round  some  turn 
To  chance  upon  a  wood-duck's  brood  that  churn 

Swift  passage  to  their  mother's  warning  note  : — 

This  is  to  rule  a  realm  that  nevermore 
May  aught  but  restful  weariness  invade  ; 

This  is  to  live  again  the  old  days  o'er 
When  nymph  and  dryad  haunted  stream  and  glade ; 

To  dream  swecji  waking  dreams  of  having  strayed 
To  Arcady  with  all  its  golden  lore. 
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THE  SKETCH  BOOK— CHARACTER  IN  OUTLINE 


The  Game  of  Craps— N.  Y.  Evening  Sun 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Sun-Sir  :  Will  you  kindly  explain 
or  give  an  account  of  the  latest  newsboys'  and  bootblacks'  game,  in 
which  four  to  eight  boys  put  up  from  two  to  ten  cents  and  each  boy 
throws  two  dice  five  times  ?  I  could  get  that  far,  but  cannot  sec  who 
and  wbat  throw  of  the  dice  wins.    Can  you  explain  ? 

A  Constant  Reader. 

A  reporter  took  the  above  letter  and  started  out  to  dis- 
cover what  the  game  was  and  how  it  was  played.  He 
wandered  over  to  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  there  on  the 
asphalt  pavement  discovered  a  game  in  progress.  There 
were  five  players  in  various  stages  of  picturesque  ragged- 
ness  and  excitement.  They  ranged  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  in  age.  Their  language  was  also  picturesque,  pro- 
fane and  weirdly  ungraramatical.  Their  attention  was  all 
on  the  game,  and  they  had  no  eyes  for  outside  matters. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  and  boys.  Another  boy  stood  about  ten  feet  away  as 
a  lookout  for  the  police.  The  reporter  joined  the  crowd 
and  watched  the  game.  Like  the  "  Constant  Reader,"  he 
could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  so  he  asked  two  news- 
boys in  the  crowd  what  the  game  was  called.  "  Crap," 
they  exclaimed  in  chorus.  "  And  how  is  it  played  ? "  was 
the  next  question.  "  D'yer  wanter  play  a  game,  mister  ? " 
"No,  I  only  want  to  understand  it."  "Well,  den,  one 
feller  takes  two  bones — two  dicers— see  ?  an'  he  puts  up  der 
stake  in  der  pot,  an'  he  throws  der  bones,  see  ?  an'  den 
if  it  comes  up  two  ones  it's  crap,  see  ?  an'  he  loses,  an' 
der  odder  fellers  scoop  de  pot,  see  ?  an'  if  he  trows  two 
sixes  de  fust  time  its  crap,  too,  see  ?  an*  he  loses  dat  time, 
an'  den  der  nex'  feller  he  takes  der  bones  an'  trows  'em, 
an'  de  odder  fellers  kivers  his  mon,  see  ?  an'  if  he  trows  a 
crap  w'y  he  loses,  too ;  but  if  he  trows  a  seven  he  wins, 
see  ?  an'  he  collars  de  stuff  what  kivcred  his  boodle  in  der 
pot,  see  ?  but  if  he  trows  somethin'  else  der  fust  time  an' 
it  ain't  a  seven  or  a  crap,  see  ?  why  den  he  keeps  on  a 
trowin'  until  he  trows  der  same  number  what  he  trowed 
der  fust  time  an"  den  he  scoops  der  pot,  see  ?  but  if  he 
trows  a  seven  or  a  crap  afore  he  gets  der  same  number 
what  he  trowed  der  fust  time,  why  den  he  loses,  see  ?  an' 
der  nex'  feller  he  puts  up,  an'  der  odder  fellers  kivers  der 
rocks,  see  ?  an' — cheese  it,  fellers  here  comes  der  cop !  " 
In  a  second  the  gambling  hell  was  broken  up  and  the 
players  scattered.  From  other  sources  it  was  learned  that 
craps  is  a  favorite  game  among  the  colored  gamblers  of 
Thompson  street,  and  has  been  played  by  them  for  years. 
The  newsboys  have  been  playing  it  occasionally  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  lately  it  has  had  a  tremendous  boom  at  all  the 
gutter  gambling  dens  around  Printing  House  Square. 
She  Dreamed  of  Charley — Pittsburgh  Dispatch 

In  one  comer  of  a  crowded  street  car,  crossing  the  Sixth 
Street  bridge  on  Saturday  evening,  sat  a  young  lady  of 
more  than  ordinary  good  looks.  Her  fellow  passengers 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  gaze  at  her  without  embar- 
rassing her,  for  before  the  car  was  over  the  bridge  she  had 
dropped  sound  asleep.  The  conductor  evidently  knew 
her,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to  wake  her  when  he  came  to 
her  after  collecting  the  rest  of  the  fares.  She  did  indeed 
look  very  pretty,  her  head  resting  slightly  against  the  win- 
dow-frame, her  lips  just  parted,  and  her  face  composed 
peacefully.  There  was  a  half  smile  on  her  face  as  if  her 
dreams  were  pleasant.  She  had  probably  been  standing 
behind  a  dry-goods  counter  all  day  long.  The  men,  and 
the  women,  too,  were  careful  not  to  touch  even  the  hem  of 
the  sleeping  girl's  dress  as  they  passed  out  one  by  one.  By 


the  time  the  car  had  crossed  the  Allegheny  parks  only  the 
sleeper  and  a  gentleman  who  was  reading  a  paper,  were 
left  in  the  car.  Just  then  the  conductor  entered  the  car 
and  remarked  to  the  gentleman  :  "  I  shall  have  to  wake 
her,  she  gets  off  here."  The  conductor  laid  his  hand  on 
the  sleeping  girl's  shoulder,  and  gave  her  the  least  possible 
bit  of  a  shake,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  rang  the  bell 
for  the  driver  to  stop  the  car.  The  girl  rose  at  once,  but 
though  she  did  this  and  opened  her  eyes  also,  she  was  evi- 
dently still  in  dreamland.  Her  lips  moved,  and  she  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper  :  "There,  its  ten  o'clock  ;  didn't  you 
hear  the  clock  strike  ?  Let  me  go,  I  say — please  let  me 
go,  Charley  !  "  and  then  she  suddenly  stopped,  put  her 
hands  to  her  face,  and,  without  a  word  more,  ran  out  of 
the  car,  now  thoroughly  wide  awake  and  blushing  like  sixty. 
Tempered  Justice— The  Chicago  Mail 

The  cheerful  manner  in  which  Justice  D.  J.  Lyon  ad- 
ministers justice  is  remarkable.  He,  has  some  of  the  most 
aggravating  cases  to  dispose  of,  but  always  maintains  his 
gentlemanly  demeanor,  and  always  has  a  kind  word  for 
the  poor  unfortunates  that  come  before  him.  This  morn- 
ing three  sailors,  named  John  Loeb,  Con  Reilly  and  Patrick 
McClellan,  were  prisoners.  They  were  rough-looking  fel- 
lows, and  the  officers  told  what  tough  men  they  were  ; 
that  they  were  always  in  alleys  drinking  beer  from  cans, 
and  making  it  disagreeable  for  the  business  men  who  had 
offices  in  the  neighborhood.  The  defendants  were  much 
agitated,  and  the  Court  thought  it  best  to  swear  them. 
"You  do  solemnly  swear,  Mr.  Reilly  and  Mr.  Loeb," 
began  His  Honor,  "  that  you  will — and  you,  too,  Mr. 
McClellan — that  you  will — hold  up  your  right  hand — tell 
the  truth— please  take  off  your  hat — Mr.  Reilly — so  help 
— hold  up  your  right  hand,  please — so  help — not  your  left 
hand — so  help — kindly  keep  your  hat  off,  sir — so  help  you 
Almighty  God.  Now,  boys,  tell  your  story."  The  poor 
fellows  were  half  scared  to  death,  but  the  Court's  gentle- 
ness was  something  they  had  not  expected,  and  they  sum- 
moned up  enough  courage  to  speak.  They  said  they  were 
hard-working  sailors,  and  showed  their  hands  to  substan- 
tiate the  statement.  "  We  look  rough,"  said  one,  "  but  we 
are  all  right."  "  Oh,  I  will  treat  you  just  the  same  as  if 
you  were  attired  in  broadcloth,"  remarked  the  magistrate. 
44  Some  people  prefer  to  drink  water  from  a  dipper  instead 
of  a  glass,  and  you  gentlemen  prefer  the  can  for  beer.  Is 
not  that  so  ?  "  The  men  said  that  they  could  not  make 
that  admission.  Fine  cut  glasses  were  just  as  good  as  cans, 
they  thought,  but  they  had  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  drinking  from  fancy  glasses. 
Well,  you  may  go  this  morning ;  keep  out  of  alleys,"  was 
the  decision.  "  Are  you  here  again,  Miss  Keating  ?  "  in- 
quired Justice  Lyon,  as  a  pretty,  brown-eyed  little  woman 
was  brought  before  him.  Mary  Keating  is  one  of  the 
unfortunates  who  walk  the  downtown  streets.  During  the 
last  month  she  has  had  to  pay  fines  amounting  to  no  less 
than  sixty  dollars.  "  I  am  going  to  allow  you  to  go  this 
morning,  my  girl.  Please  try  and  not  come  before  me 
again,"  was  the  decision,  in  a  very  kindly  tone.  And  so 
with  all  the  cases.  The  Court  apj>ealed  to  their  better 
natures,  and  in  nine  cases  of  ten  the  result  was  good. 
The  Trouble  with  Jamesie—From  Life 

Mrs.  Casey  :  Gud  marnin',  Mrs.  Grogan.  Mrs.  Grogan  : 
Konashtanta,  Mrs.  Casey;  arTcn't  you  well?  Mrs.  Casey  : 
Faith,  me  heart  is  broke  cntoirly  wid  me  b'yc  Jamesie  ! 
Mrs.  Grogan  :  Do  you  till  me!    Mrs.  Casey  :  Fait",  I  do. 
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Do  ycz  moind  thot  young  judc  chap  waz  a  flyin'  round 
here  the  week  gone  by — the  wan  wid  the  sthriped  jumper 
on  him  like  a  barber's  pole,  and  a  schoop  in  his  hands — 
wud  hold  divil  a  dhropof  water,  bein'  full  av  holes  loike  a 
sieve  ?  Mrs.  Grogan  :  Sure,  well  I  do,  Mrs.  Casey,  and  a 
hat  on  him,  the  soize  wouldn't  cover  a  sphud  !  And  do 
you  tell  me,  did  he  hurt  Jamcsic  ?  Mrs.  Casey  :  Arrah,  no, 
by  the  powers !  'twas  me  that  did  the  hurtin'.  Whisper 
while  I  tell  ye  :  The  young  spalpeen  chalked  himself  out  a 
jumper  from  me  new  bal moral  I  bo't  last  week  at  Macy's, 
and  cut  off  the  toes  of  Dennis's  rid  socks  for  a  cap — the 
same  Oi  was  eight  weeks  in  knittin,'  the  winter  gone  by, 
bad  cess  to  him  !  And  I  looks  out  the  windy,  I  did,  this 
mornin',  and  I  seen  him  walkin'  down  the  sthreet,  round- 
shouldered  wid  sthyle,  till  I  got  at  him.  And  you  axes  me, 
Mrs.  Grogan,  wid  dc  gall  of  Councilman  Quinn  at  a  waard 
meetin',  do  1  look  troubled  ?  Bimeby  you'll  ax  me  do  I 
smoile  whin  I  laugh  !  Good-day  to  you,  Mrs.  Grogan. 
Thty  See  Bismarck— Boston  Transcript 
I  went  up  to  Berlin  from  Dresden  for  two  weeks  with 
my  cousin  Cissy,  and  we  both  wanted  so  much  to  sec  Bis- 
marck. Everybody  said  that,  being  there  such  a  short 
time,  we  could  never  see  him  in  the  world,  because  there 
were  hundreds  of  Germans  who  had  never  been  able  to  do 
so,  and  still  had  lived  their  whole  lives  long  in  Berlin.  So 
I  thought  there  was  nothing  to  do  except  to  write  him  a 
note  and  ask  him  if  he  wouldn't  allow  Cissy  and  me  to 
look  at  him.  I  found  my  pen  and  paper,  and  I  wrote : 
"  Prince  Bismarck,  two  American  girls,  who  arc  only  in  Ber- 
lin for  a  short  time,  are  anxious  to  see  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world,  and  want  to  know  if  you  could  grant  them  an 
audience."  I  signed  it  with  my  name,  and  when  I  directed 
it  "Prince  Bismarck."  I  felt  just  as  if  1  were  directing  it  to 
Santa  Claus,  or  to  some  one  up  in  Heaven.  Cissy  and  I 
took  it  up  to  the  palace.  We  walked  by  the  sentries  and 
through  the  big  court-yard  up  to  the  front  door.  The  butler 
stood  there,  oh  !  so  stern  and  grim,  and  refused  at  first  to 
take  my  note,  but  when  I  said,  "  Why  you  must  take  it ; 
don't  you  see  it  is  to  Prince  Bismarck  ?  "  he  frowned  more 
than  ever,  and  took  it.  If  you  can  believe  it,  that  very  night 
while  we  were  sitting  at  supper  there  came  a  letter  with  a 
great  seal  on  the  back  directed  to  Miss  Perry  Jones.  The 
people  at  our  pension  were  so  curious  that  I  wouldn't 
open  it  before  them,  and  we  could  scarcely  wait  for  the 
time  to  come  when  we  could  get  to  our  rooms.  Finally  it 
did  come,  however,  and  I  read :  "  Prince  Bismarck  will 
grant  the  young  ladies  an  interview  at  1 2  o'clock  to-mor- 
row." We  were  so  excited,  Cissy  and  I,  and  we  began  to 
be  awfully  scared,  too.  After  we  got  into  our  nightgowns 
we  rehearsed  court  reverences  for  two  hours  before  we 
went  to  bed,  and  we  said  over  long  German  speeches  such 
as  we  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  make  to  him.  The 
next  morning  we  put  on  our  best  clothes  and  our  new  Eng- 
lish hats  and  started  out  for  the  palace.  The  sentries 
didn't  look  nearly  so  ferocious  as  they  did  on  the  day 
before,  and  the  butler  smiled  and  smiled,  as  if  he  had  never 
known  how  to  do  anything  but  smile.  We  were  shown 
into  a  large,  dark  hall,  and  I  said  :  "Oh,  dear  me,  Cissy, 
what  if  Prince  Bismarck  should  come  and  speak  to  us  while 
we  are  in  this  dark  place.  There  isn't  one  thing  here  that 
I  could  make  conversation  about."  But  just  then  Hcrr 
von  Rottenberg,  the  prince's  secretary,  came  and  told  us 
that  the  prince  was  in  the  garden  and  would  receive  us 
there.  1  never  shall  forget  how  the  garden  looked.  There 
was  a  long  path  in  front  of  us,  with  beautiful  foliage  meet- 
ing above  it ;  the  green  leaves  rustled,  the  little  shadows 
played  all  over  the  ground,  and  Prince  Bismarck  came  walk- 
ing down  the  path  with  his  dogs  on  either  side  of  him  I 


couldn't  think  of  a  single  one  of  those  German  speeches 
which  I  had  rehearsed  the  night  before,  and  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  going  to  do,  when  suddenly  he  smiled 
and  held  out  his  hand  and  said  in  perfect  English  :  "  How 
do  you  do  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you."  He  looked  so 
jolly  that  I  didn't  feel  afraid  of  him  any  more,  especially 
when  he  turned  to  me  and  exclaimed  :  "  Is  that  the  kind 
of  hats  you  wear  in  America  ?  Horrible  !  they  are  too  high."' 
Then  we  all  walked  down  the  path,  Cissy  with  him  and  I 
with  the  Herr  von  Rottenberg,  until  after  a  while  I  thought 
that  Cissy  had  been  with  him  long  enough,  because  I  wrote 
the  note,  you  know.  So  I  just  stepped  forward,  meaning 
to  pull  her  slyly  by  the  dress,  and  just  as  I  did  it  Prince 
Bismarck  looked  at  me,  and  then  he  laughed  all  over.  I 
walked  with  him  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  he  showed  us 
his  flowers  and  1  praised  every  single  flower,  and  said  how 
beautiful  and  how  lovely  it  was,  and  we  petted  the  dogs 
and  praised  them.  Finally  he  took  us  to  the  Koniggrat- 
zer  street  entrance  into  the  garden  and  wished  us  good-by, 
and  we  managed  to  tell  him  how  very,  very  kind  we  thought 
he  had  been  to  us.  The  great  gate  opened  and  shut ; 
everything  was  over.  We  had  seen  the  great  Bismarck. 
Bun  Squirlc  an  Buh  Fox—C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.—Xegro  Myths 
Buh  Squirle  bin  berry  busy  dun  geddcr  hickry  not  on 
dc  groun  fuh  pit  way  fuh  seed  ehself  an  eh  fambly  duh 
Winter  time.  Buh  Fox  bin  er  watch  urn,  an  befo  Buh 
Squirle  shum,  eh  slip  up  an  eh  graff  um.  Buh  Squirle,  eh 
dat  skaid  eh  tremble  all  ober,  an  eh  bague  Buh  Fox  fuh 
lem  go,  Buh  Fox  tell  um  say  eh  bin  er  try  fuh  ketch  um 
long  time,  but  eh  hob  sich  sharp  yeye,  an'  keen  yez,  an 
spry  leg,  eh  manage  fuh  dodge  um  ;  an  now  wen  eh  got 
um  at  las,  eh  mean  fuh  kill  um  an  eat  um.  Wen  Buh 
Squirlc  fine  out  dat  Buh  Fox  yent  bin  gwine  pity  um  an 
tun  um  loose,  but  dat  eh  fix  fuh  kill  um  an  eat  um,  Buh 
Squirle  say  teh  Buh  Fox  :  "  Enty  you  know  say  nobody 
oughter  eat  eh  bittle  befo  eh  say  grace  ober  um  ?  "  Buh 
Fox  him  mek  answer  :  "  Dat  so  ;  "  an  wid  dat  eh  pit  Buh 
Squirle  cen  front  er  um,  an  eh  fall  on  eh  knee,  an  eh  kib- 
ber  eh  yeye  wid  eh  han,  an  eh  tun  een  fuh  say  grace. 
While  Buh  Fox  er  do  dis,  Buh  Squirle  manage  fuh  slip 
way  ;  an  wen  Buh  Fox  open  eh  yeye,  eh  see  Buh  Squirle 
dun  run  up  de  tree  way  him  couldn't  tech  um.  Buh  Fox 
fine  eh  couldn't  help  chsclf,  an  eh  call  arter  Buh  Squirle 
an  eh  say  :  "  Mummine,  boy,  you  done  git  way  now,  but 
de  ncx  time  me  clap  dis  haa  topper  you,  me  gwine  eat  you 
fus  an  say  grace  afterward."  Bcs  plan  fuh  er  man  fuh 
mek  shoer  eh  bittle  befo  he  say  tenky  fuh  un,  at'  so ! 
Withered  Joe — Opie  P.  Read — America 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  Dry  Fork  neighborhood 
who  was  not  afraid  of  old  Sam  Peters.  The  old  fellow's 
looks  were  quite  enough  to  frighten  the  timid,  and  his  vio 
lent  exclamations  rarely  failed  to  make  men  of  nerve  feel 
ill  at  ease.  Sam  had  killed  several  men.  On  one  occa- 
sion, over  at  Slawson's  Bayou,  he  encountered  a  desperate 
fellow  from  Texas.  They  at  once  recognized  each  other 
as  rivals,  and,  upon  a  pretense  of  having  had  a  former  al- 
tercation, agreed  to  fight.  The  "time-honored"  handker- 
chief method  of  combat  was  adopted ;  that  is,  each 
contestant  should  take  hold,  with  his  teeth,  of  a  corner  of 
the  same  handkerchief,  and  then  fall  to  work  with  bowie 
knives.  It  may,  without  digression,  be  said  that  this  plan 
of  fighting,  long  since  ruled  out  of  the  most  polite  circles 
of  society,  is  rather  dangerous.  When  a  fellow  named 
Collins  had,  with  courteous  accommodation,  whetted  the 
knives  on  his  boot,  the  sad  discovery  was  made  that  no  one 
had  a  handkerchief.  "This  is  a  putty  come  off,"  said 
Collins.  "  The  idee  uv  loosin'  all  this  yere  enspiriten'  'cite- 

mcnt  just  on  ercount  uv  a  rag  is  a  disgrace  ter  er  civilized 
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curmunity.  Hoi'  on  er  minit,  fellers,  I've  got  eridee."  He 
took  off  his  wheat-straw  hat,  tore  out  the  calico  lining,  and, 
handing  it  to  old  Sam,  remarked :  "  Thar's  the  necessary 
dockyment.  The  difikelty  is  at  a  eend.  Chaw  yo'  cor- 
ners." The  men  took  hold.  The  knives  flashed.  The 
man  from  Texas  fell  in  a  dying  condition.  Old  Sam  stag- 
gered away  severely  wounded.  There  also  lived  in  the 
Dry  Fork  neighborhood  a  crippled  boy  named  Withered 
Joe.  He  was  of  so  little  importance  that  scarcely  any  at- 
tention was  paid  to  him.  His  only  companion  was  a  dog — 
a  snaggle-tooth,  wretched  animal,  with  one  eye.  The 
cripple  would  often  take  the  dog  in  his  arms  and  mourn 
over  him.  One  night  two  men  were  riding  along  a  lonely 
road.  "  Hush,"  said  one  of  them,  reining  up  his  horse, 
"  what  curious  noise  is  that  ? "  "  Come  on,"  the  other  man 
replied.  "  It's  only  Withered  Joe  whimperin'  over  his  dog 
down  thar  in  the  holler."  Old  Sam's  outrages  became  so 
numerous  that  the  authorities  decided  to  arrest  him.  The 
sheriff  declared  that  it  would  require  twenty  men.  "  It 
makes  no  difference,"  said  the  circuit  judge,  "  he  must  be 
arrested."  The  sheriff  summoned  a  posse.  Old  Sam  was 
easily  found.  He  placed  his  back  against  a  tree,  drew 
his  bowie-knife,  and  said  that  he  didn't  feel  like  being 
arrested.  "  You  wouldn't  kill  your  friends,  would  you  ?  " 
the  sheriff  asked.  "Yes,  I'd  kill  a  lamb  if  it  tried  to 
arrest  me.  I  wan't  bo'n  ter  be  tuck  up  like  a  stray  hoss." 
"Sam,  the  people  want  you."  "They  kaint  git  me. 
Thar  aint  none  uv  you  that  wanter  be  killed,  I  reckon." 
"  No,  b'leve  not."  "  Wall,  then,  keep  yo'  distance  ! "  "  The 
man  who  will  rush  on  him  shall  be  the  next  sheriff  uv  this 
county,"  exclaimed  the  leading  officer.  "  Then  why  don't 
you  do  it,  an'  be  reelected  ?  "  some  one  rejoined.  "  Bccaze," 
the  sheriff  replied,  "  I've  got  a  wife  an'  chillun  dependin'on 
me."  "  Hello,"  said  a  fellow  named  Collins ;  "  Yonder  comes 
Withered  Joe,  and  his  snaggle-tooth  dog  ain't  with  him 
nuther.  That's  strange.  Reckon  he's  come  after  ole  Sam." 
The  men  shouted,  and  old  Sam,  lifting  his  upper  lip  until 
a  wolf-like  smile  showed  beneath  it,  reached  out  and 
clipped  off  a  red-bud  twig  with  his  knife.  Withered  Joe 
approached.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  long  knife.  "  Hallo, 
Joe,"  the  sheriff  called,  "  have  you  started  out  to  cut  a  mess 
uv  greens  ?  *'  The  cripple  did  not  reply.  His  eyes,  in  a 
sort  of  dead  set,  were  fixed  on  old  Sam.  He  did  not  stop, 
but  passed  the  circle  of  men.  "  Come  back  here,  fool,"  the 
sheriff  cried.  "  Come  back,  or  he'll  cut  you  in  two."  He 
did  not  stop.  Old  Sam  gazed  at  him  in  angry  astonishment. 
"Don't  you  come  nigh  me,  you  dried-up  crab-apple. 
Don't  come  here,  I  tell  you.  I'll  kill  you  like  I  would  a 
snake."  The  cripple  walked  straight  ahead.  Old  Sam 
raised  his  knife.  "  One  mo'  step."  he  said.  Another  step. 
The  knife  came  down,  but  the  cripple  shrank,  or  seemed  to 
wither  to  one  side  ;  and  then,  with  the  quickness  of  a  cat, 
he  plunged  his  knife  in  old  Sam's  hip.  Then  arose  a  shout. 
The  men  rushed  forward,  seized  old  Sam,  and  bound  him. 
"  You  are  a  man,"  said  the  sheriff,  addressing  the  cripple. 
"Your  great  respect  for  the  law  shall  be  rewarded."  "I 
ain't  got  no  rcspeck  fur  ther  law,"  rejoined  the  cripple, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  That  feller  killed  my  dog."  Two 
men  were  riding  along  a  lonely  road.  "  Hush,"  said 
one  of  them,  reining  up  his  horse.  "  What  curious  noise  is 
that?"  "Come  on.  It's  only  that  Withered  Joe  whim- 
perin' over  the  grave  uv  his  dog  down  thar  in  the  holler." 
Discouraging  Railway  Conversation — Judi;e 
"  Do  you  remember  as  fur  back  as  th'  siege  of  Peters- 
burg, friend  ? "  I  sized  the  questioner  up,  got  a  good  grip 
on  my  pocket-book  and  cautiously  answered  :  "  I  do,  but 
I  was  very  young  at  the  time."  "  Wasn't  there  yerself, 
then  ? "    "  No."    "  It's  a  great  pity.    I  didn't  know  but 


what  I  might  talk  over  old  times  with  yer."  "  Perhaps  we 
can  find  a  congenial  subject,"  I  observed,  as  I  let  my  knee 
drop  so  that  his  hand  could  slide  off,  and  moved  over  as 
close  as  I  could  to  the  car-window.  '*  P'r'aps  we  kin,"  he 
said  ;  "  ever  been  ter  Maddygasker  ? "  "  No."  "  Ever  seen 
a  South  American  dugong  ? "  "  No."  "  What's  yer  opinion 
on  th'  subjec'  of  th'  sid-eral  astronomatics  ?  "  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  them."  "  Sho  !  Got  any  chewin' 
terbacker  about  yer?  "  "  No."  "  Say,  friend,  where  you 
from?"  "  Korgiyackker."  "Where?"  "Korgiyack- 
ker."  "  Where's  that  ? "  "  Right  across  the  Yuggernock 
River  from  Yorstiveriski."  "Rushy?"  "  No  ;  New  York 
State."  "How  fur  is  it  from  Yonkcrs  ? "  "  About  ten 
ohms."  He  was  beginning  to  wilt  a  little,  and  I  followed 
up  my  advantage.  "  I've  read  something  about  Peters- 
burg," I  said.  "  Did  you  fight  in  Charlemagne's  division  ?  " 
"Whose?"  "Charlemagne's."  "It's  so  long  ago  I  most 
forgit,  but's  near  as  I  kin  remember  my  gineral  was  named 
Smith."  "  Was  he  monocotylcdonously  inclined,  or  did 
he  favor  anthropological  cseterotism  in  his  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  campaign  ?  "  "  Look  here,  stranger,  one  or 
th'  other  of  us  is  a  nat'ral  fool,"  he  broke  out,  "an'  I'm 
puffectly  willin'  ter  take  th'  benefit  of  the  doubt  an'  shut 
up.  What  d'  yer  say  ?  "  I  said,  and  the  train  rolled  on. 
Die  Jolly  old  Sea  Dog — A'.  Y.  Tribune 
"  Can't  a  feller  wait  for  his  ship  ?"  said  a  man  with  red 
eyes  and  seedy  clothes,  as  he  steadied  himself  against  one 
of  the  stone  posts  on  the  sea-wall  along  the  Battery.  He 
addressed  a  policeman  who  was  watching  him  closely. 
" Can't  he  wait  till  his  ship  is  ready  to  pull  out  ?  "  "  Yes," 
said  the  officer,  in  a  tone  as  if  it  depended  on  circum- 
stances. "  Can't  he  linger  where  the  waves  dash  high,  till 
the  tide  is  right  to  h'ist  his  ship  over  the  breakwater ! " 
"  Yes,  if  he's  quiet  about  it."  "  Can't  the  captain  of  a  big 
eight-mast  ship  with  two  bow  sticks  on  her  rest  in  your 
park  till  they  send  the  starboard  schooner  to  take  him  off  ? " 
"  You  are  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  then  ?  "  "  Yesscr,  that's 
it.  Sec  her  tied  up  over  there  toward  that  'ere  big  statute. 
See  the  masts  on  her,  and  the  fo'castle  sticking  up  'n  the 
air  like  a  church  steeple  ?  That's  my  ship.  I'm  goin'  on 
t'  her  jess  as  soon  as  they  come  to  take  me  off  in  the  bulk- 
head. Lcmmy  rest  in  your  park  till  they  pull  up  here  to 
this  stone  sidewalk  with  the  for'ard  bulkhead."  "All 
right ;— but  you  mustn't  holler."  "  Nary  yell— 'taint  the 
way  of  seafarin'  men.  I've  follered  the  sea  for  forty  years, 
podner.  As  soon  as  they  row  me  out  in  the  lighter  we  will 
weigh  the  anchor,  and  if  she  seems  to  be  'bout  the  right 
heft  we'll  sail  away  to  Greenland's  icy  mount'ins  and 
India's  coral  sands.  We'll  h'ist  the  rest  of  the  masts  and 
sail  away  past  Coney  Island  and  Cuby  and  all  them  placer, 
while  the  stormy  petrel  and  the  albacrossers  and  flyin'  fish 
dash  around  us.  Ev'ry  morning,  podner,  we'll  weigh  the 
anchor  to  see  if  it's  gainin'  any."  "  How  long  did  you  say 
you  had  been  a  sailor  ?"  asked  the  officer.  "  I've  trod  the 
deck  for  forty  years.  Give  me  a  wet  sheet  and  a  flowin' 
sea  and  a  wind  that  follers  fast,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  bed- 
clothes are  moderately  dry  and  the  piller  comfortable  and 
there  ain't  no  muskeeters,  I  can  sleep  till  breakfast  is  ready 
every  time.  I  remember  once  when  I  was  sailing  my  good 
ship  off  the  coast  of  Gibcraltcr  with  the  tropics  all  around 
us,  one  day  there  come  by  one  of  them  blizzards,  which  is 
the  terror  of  the  hardy  navigator  in  those  regions  where 
they  have  the  equator  and  all  such  things.  '  Roll  up  them 
sails  behind  there  ! '  says  I  in  thunderin'  tones.  '  Splice 
the  maintop  royal-gallant  rope  ;  fold  up  the  mizzen  spanker 
and  put  it  in  the  closet ;  pull  in  the  mainmast  'fore  it  gets 
wet ;  furl  the  barometer,  box  up  the  compass  and  heave 
overboard  the  log  and  lighten  the  ship  a  little  ;  lower  the 
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hold  down  the  hatchways  before— Come,  that  will 
do — move  on  ! "    "  In  jess  a  minute  I  was  standin'  by  the 
larboard  side  and — "  "  Move  on  !"    " —  I  goes  for'ard  of 
the  flyin'-"    "  Git  ! "    And  the  jolly  sea-dog  was  gone. 
George's  Last  Request — Chicago  Tribune 

"George  Ferguson,  you  have  gone  a  little  too  far." 
Pale  with  indignation  and  outraged  pride,  the  young 
woman  looked  him  sternly  in  the  face.  "  VVhy,  Laura," 
he  stammered,  in  helpless  confusion,  "  I — I — cr — ah — 1 
didn't  think  you  would  care."  "  Didn't  think  I  would 
care  ! "  she  echoed  with  freezing  mockery.  "  Did  you 
think,  sir,  that  an  acquaintance  of  ten  or  twelve  months 
entitled  you  to  a  privilege,  unasked,  that  my  most  intimate 
friends  of  many  years'  standing  would  not  have  dared  to 
claim  ?  Have  you  no  conception,  sir,  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  presumption  ? "  What  had  this  young  man 
done  ?  Intoxicated  by  her  beauty,  and  fancying  he  saw 
in  her  glorious  dark  eyes  a  challenge  half  coy,  half  saucy, 
he  had  rapturously  kissed  her.  Dumb  with  astonishment, 
George  Ferguson  now  quailed  before  the  lightning  like 
indignation  of  the  high  spirited  girl.  He  saw  he  had 
made  a  fatal  mistake.  "  This  must  end  our  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Ferguson,"  she  said.  "  In  many  respects  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  one.  I  had  come  to  esteem  you  highly— to  re- 
gard you  as  a  man  of  high  and  noble  impulses,  free  from 
the  trivialities,  the  weaknesses,  the  inordinate  self-coneeit 
and  assurance  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  seems  to  infuse 
into  the  mental  constitutions  of  the  young  men  of  modem 
society.  You  have  thrown  yourself  down  from  the  ped- 
estal upon  which  1  had  mistakenly  placed  you.  Mr. 
Ferguson,"  she  continued,  sadly,  "  hereafter  we  meet  as 
strangers."  De  it  so,  Laura  Kajones,"  replied  he,  with 
recovered  self-possession.  "  I  shall  not  presume  to  ques- 
tion your  right  to  dismiss  me  thus  summarily,  however 
strongly  I  might  feel  inclined  to  protest  against  the  injustice 
of  your  act  in  so  doing.  I  bow  to  your  mandate.  Hence- 
forth we  are  strangers.  But  before  I  take  my  last  farewell 
of  you,  as  I  am  now  about  to  do,  and  go  out  into  the 
world  to  struggle  with  it  as  only  a  sorrowing,  lonely  man, 
deprived  of  his  last  earthly  hope,  must  struggle  to  keep 
bitter  despair  from  knawing  his  heart  strings  asunder— 
before  I  leave  forever  the  presence  of  one  with  whom  I 
have  passed  so  many  happy  hours,  whose  memory  will 
cling  to  me  through  alt  the  years,  I  have  one  last  request 
to  make."  "  What  is  it,  sir  ? "  "  Please  get  off  my  lap." 
A  "  Pare  /.one  Widder" — Detroit  Advertiser 

A  weather-beaten  woman  of  melancholy  and  discouraged 
mien  sat  in  front  of  a  drummer  on  a  railroad  train.  She 
was  clad  in  rusty  mourning  and  her  appearance  indicated 
that  her  loss  was  recent.  When  near  to  Chicago  she 
turned  to  the  drummer  and  asked  :  "  What  place  are  we 
coming  to  next  ?"  "Chicago,  madame."  "  Lemme  see  ; 
that's  in  lllinoy,  ain't  it?"  "Yes — certainly."  "I'd  ort 
to  know,  but  I'd  forgot  I  ben  in  lllinoy.  I  buried  my  first 
husband  there  'bout  twenty  years  ago."  "Indeed?" 
"  Yes,  and  from  lllinoy  I  went  to  Ioway.  I  buried  my 
second  man  out  in  Ioway,  and  1  ain't  been  there  sence. 
That  was  eighteen  years  ago.  Went  down  to  South  Car- 
liny  from  Ioway."  "  Oh,  did  you  ?  I've  been  there." 
"  You  hev  ?  Ever  been  to  a  place  called  Black  Snake 
Forks.  No?  Well.  Hen  Dodson  lays  there."  "Who  was 
Mr.  Dodson?"  "My  third  man  ;  and  a  right  smart  feller 
he  was.  He  had  a  c  ousin  named  Hi  Daggett.  Ever  run 
across  Hi  >"  "  1  think  not."  "  You'd  know  if  you  had. 
Kv'rybody  liked  Hi.  Him  and  me  was  married  in  Georgy, 
and  he's  buried  nine  miles  from  Atlanty. "  "Oh,  indeed  I 
and  do  you  live  in  Georgia  now  ?"  "  Land,  no  !  Ain't 
set  foot  there  for  more'n  a  dozen  years.    I  went  from 


Georgy  away  up  to  Minncsoty,  and  I  met  Tom  Hixon  up 
there."  "Tom  Hixon  !  "  "  Yes  ;  him  and  me  lived  most 
a  year  there  after  we  were  married  ;  then  a  blamed  old 
white  mule  we  had  kicked  Tom  so  fatally  that  I  buried 
him  one  cold  day  under  the  snow  up  near  St  Paul,  and 
sold  off  and  went  out  to  Kansas,  near  Atchison,  and  tuk 
up  a  quarter  section  of  land  jinin'  a  real  smart  man's  named 

Dill."   "  And  you  "   "  Yes,  I  married  Dill,  an'  he  took 

chills  and  fever  'fore  three  months  and  left  me  a  widder 
'fore  the  year  was  out.  I  tell  you,  I've  had  mighty  bad 
luck."  "  I  should  think  so."  "That's  what  I  have.  There 
was  Ben  Barber.  After  him  and  me  was  married  out  in 
Californy  we  got  along  splendid,  and  was  making  money 
fast,  when  all  of  a  sudden  Ben  goes  head  first  down  a  nine- 
hundred  foot  shaft,  and  of  course  1  was  a  widder  'fore  the 
pore  man  ever  struck  bottom."  "  Then  you  left  Califor- 
nia ? "  "  Yes  I  stayed  there  eight  or  nine  months,  and  then 

Bob  he  wanted  to  "  "  Bob  who  ? "  "  Oh,  Bob  White  ! 

He  was  Ben's  pardner,  and  he  never  give  me  no  peace  till 
I  married  him.  He's  buried  in  the  Black  Hills."  "  Great 
Cresar !  "  cried  the  drummer ;  "  do  you  make  a  business  of 
going  around  the  country  burying  husbands  ? "  The 
"  widder  "  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  said  in 
keen  rebuke  :  "  That's  a  purty  way  to  talk  to  a  pore  lone 
widder  that's  got  her  husband's  cawpse  in  the  baggage-car 
ahead  a-takin'  him  to  Dakoty  to  lay  him  side  of  his  folks." 

He  Certainly  Put  it  Plain— Detroit  Free  Press 
A  middle-aged,  fairly-dressed  stranger  was  routed  off  a 
bench  in  one  of  the  Grand  Circus  parks  the  other  night  at 
midnight  by  a  policeman.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  yawned, 
stretched  himself  comfortably  and  finally  said:  "Oh,  well, 
I  expected  it.  It  makes  a  great  difference  to  Detroit 
whether  I  sleep  in  a  deserted  park  or  a  deserted  alley." 
"Stranger?"  queried  the  officer.  "Yes  ;  from  Chicago." 
"  Out  of  money  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  You  should  have  stayed 
home."  "  Couldn't.  I'm  a  kicker.  I'm  looking  for  Utopia. 
I  hoped  it  was  here,  but  I've  got  to  travel  further."  "  What 
do  you  kick  about  ? "  asked  the  officer.  "  Look  here  ! " 
replied  the  man  as  he  took  a  notebook  from  his  pocket. 
"  There  are  10,000  baby  carriages  in  Chicago.  They  ob- 
struct the  travel  of  200,000  people.  I  kick.  Am  I  right  ? " 
"  You  are."  "  Kvery  city  has  a  snow  ordinance.  Only 
one  resident  in  a  hundred  obeys  it.  I  clean  my  walk,  but 
every  one  else  on  the  block  leaves  his  snow.  I  kick.  Am 
I  right  ? "  "  You  are."  "  The  law  says  the  driver  of  every 
vehicle  shall  keep  to  the  right.  At  least  half  of  them  keep 
to  the  left,  thus  bringing  about  accidents  and  injuries.  I 
kick.  Am  I  right?"  "You  are."  "I  know  that  an  um- 
brella carried  on  the  shoulder  or  a  cane  under  the  arm  is 
dangerous  to  the  public  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  I 
leave  mine  at  home.  Five  thousand  others  carry  theirs, 
having  no  respect  tor  the  safety  of  their  fellow  pedestrians. 
I  kick.  Am  I  right?"  "You  are."  "A  tramp  steals  a 
loaf  of  bread  from  a  bakery,  and  the  law  jumps  all  over 
him.  A  bank  official  steals  $50,000  from  the  bank,  and 
they  settle  the  case  with  the  stolen  money.  I  kick.  Am  I 
right?"  "You  are."  "  I  own  a  vacant  lot  in  the  city.  I 
must  pay  for  paving  in  front  of  it,  and  must  pay  to  keep 
that  pavement  in  repair  for  other  people  to  drive  over.  I 
can't  afford  to  keep  a  horse,  but  the  man  who  can  needs 
own  no  land  nor  pay  a  paving  tax.  Others  must  pay  for 
his  roads.  I  kick.  Am  I  right  ?"  "  Well  ?"  "  There  is 
an  ordinance  which  forbids  one  to  sleep  in  this  park. 
There  is  a  State  law  which  forbids  that  saloon  over  there 
to  open  at  this  hour.  You  seek  to  enforce  the  ordinance 
and  shut  your  eyes  at  the  law.  I  kick.  Am  I  right  ? " 
"  Right  you  are,  old  man,"  replied  the  officer,  "  resume 
your  nap  on  the  bench,  and  here's  a  quarter  for  breakfast." 
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THE  DRAMATIC  STORY  OF  A  MOUNTAIN  FEUD* 


The  people  of  the  North  have  read  short  sketches  of  in- 
cidents of  the  deadly  feuds  between  Southern  families. 
Here  is  the  story  in  detail  of  such  a  feud,  from  its  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time. 

The  trouble  all  began  over  two  long-nosed,  razor- 
backed, elm-peeler  hogs.  Randolph  McCoy,  known  as  Old 
RandT,  is  the  head  of  the  McCoy  faction,  and  Anderson 
Hatfield,  commonly  called  Bad  Anse,  is  the  head  of  the 
Hatfields.  McCoy  lived  on  the  Blackberry  Branch  of 
Pond  Creek,  in  Pike  County,  and  Ansc  on-  the  Logan 
County  side  of  Tug  River.  Both  men  had  a  number  of 
brothers,  and  every  one  of  each  family  had  just  as  many 
children  as  the  laws  of  nature  would  permit. 

One  of  Anse's  brothers,  Floyd  by  name,  lived  in  Ken- 
tucky, near  Randolph  McCoy.  The  McCoy  boys  say  that 
Floyd  Hatfield  "  took  up  "  two  hogs  that  belonged  to  their 
father,  Randolph  McCoy.  The  Hatfields  say  that  old 
Randolph  took  up  two  belonging  to  P'loyd  Hatfield,  and 
the  chances  are,  from  what  Randolph's  own  neighbors  and 
friends  tell  of  him,  that  he  was  the  aggressor.  The  case 
came  on  for  trial  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Matthew  Hat- 
field, and  Floyd  Hatfield  had  several  witnesses  who  swore 
positively  to  the  identity  of  the  hogs,  which  were  there 
present  in  court,  tethered  under  a  big  beech  tree  near  the 
house  of  the  Justice.  Randolph  McCoy  could  bring  no 
witnesses,  and,  of  course,  lost  his  suit  and  was  obliged  to 
pay  costs.  He  went  home  very  much  disgruntled,  but  did 
nothing  worse  than  talking  for  a  couple  of  years. 

However,  Randolph's  talk  eventually  brought  on  blood- 
shed. Among  the  witnesses  in  the  suit  over  the  hogs  was 
old  Bill  Stayton.  Bill  was  a  brother  of  Floyd  Hatfield's 
wife.  It  happened  one  day  that  Floyd  Hatfield,  Deacon 
Ellison  Hatfield  (Floyd's  brother),  young  Bill  Stayton, 
•  and  several  other  members  of  the  Hatfield  family,  were 
drawing  a  seine  in  Tug  River  for  fish,  when  Randolph 
McCoy  and  two  of  his  boys  came  along.  Randolph  got 
to  talking  about  the  two  hogs,  and  the  Hatfields  talked 
back,  and  in  the  end  Randolph  said  that  old  Bill  Stayton 
had  deliberately  perjured  himself  at  the  trial.  At  this 
Bill  Staton,  Jr.,  who  was  a  boy  of  about  eighteen  years, 
picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  at  Randolph  with  such 
good  aim  that  he  knocked  the  old  man  down.  Thereupon 
the  McCoy  boys  jumped  on  young  Bill,  and  would  have 
killed  him  had  not  Deacon  Hatfield  interfered. 

Within  six  months  young  Bill  Stayton  was  shot  dead  in 
the  road  on  one  of  the  Pike  County  creeks.  He  was  way- 
laid by  Parish  and  Sam  McCoy,  nephews  of  Randolph. 
They  were  young  men  who  had  been  persuaded  into  mak- 
ing trouble  for  young  Bill  by  their  uncle,  Randolph,  the 
Hatfields  say.  They  were  arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted 
for  lack  of  evidence. 

The  absolute  acquittal  of  the  two  McCoy  boys  made  the 
Hatfields  mad,  as  they  say  in  that  country.  They  con- 
cluded that  no  West  Virginian  could  get  justice  in  a  Ken- 
tucky court  in  a  capital  case.  At  a  subsequent  election, 
held  in  Pike  County,  at  which  the  Hatfields  from  West 
Virginia  were  present  as  workers  for  relatives  living  on  the 
Kentucky  side,  Old  RandT  and  his  sons  and  brothers 
happened  to  be  working  for  the  same  person,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  candidate  got  the  two  families  together 
over  a  jug  of  moonshine  whisky.  There  was  just  enough 
of  whisky  to  make  every  one  mellow,  and  not  enough  to 
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make  any  one  ugly ;  and  so  the  two  families  made  peace 
and  lived  comfortably  for  several  years  thereafter.  Had 
it  not  been  for  an  entirely  new  cause  of  trouble  no  blood 
save  that  of  poor  Bill  Stayton  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  shed. 

This  time  a  wayward  girl  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trou- 
ble. Pretty  Rose  Ann  McCoy,  a  daughter  of  Old  Ran- 
dT, loved  stalwart  Johnson  Hatfield,  a  son  of  Bad  Anse. 
Rose  Ann  was  twenty  years  old,  and  Johnson  (now  known 
only  as  Jonce)  was  eighteen.  Rose  Ann  was  old  enough 
to  know  better,  but  she  allowed  Jonce  to  persuade  her 
that  a  marriage  tie  was  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  consum- 
mation of  love.  The  girl's  father  and  brothers  knew  that 
she  occasionally  met  Jonce,  but  they  supposed  that  it  was 
an  innocent  courtship.  The  knowledge  of  the  truth  came 
to  them  somewhat  rudely. 

Jonce  was  an  outlaw  in  Kentucky.  He  had  been  in- 
dicted at  that  time,  although  but  eighteen  years  old, 
twenty-seven  times.  The  crimes,  however,  were  not  venal 
in  either  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia  eyes.  He  had  merely 
made  a  practice  of  bringing  the  moonshine  whisky,  which 
his  father  distilled  in  the  mountain  back  of  his  home  over 
to  Kentucky,  and  selling  it.  He  never  entered  Kentucky 
except  at  the  risk  of  his  liberty,  and  it  was  his  bravado  in 
thus  defying  the  officers  of  the  law  that  first  attracted 
Rose  Ann  McCoy. 

But  as  the  indictments  accumulated,  and  the  prospects 
of  large  fines  increased,  Sheriff  Joe  Radcliffc,  of  Pike 
County,  became  anxious  to  capture  the  rascal,  and  offered 
a  reward  for  his  arrest,  and  made  Talbot  McCoy,  son  of 
Old  RandT,  a  deputy. 

So  Talbot,  having  secured  the  warrant,  bided  his  time 
until  his  sister.  Rose  Ann,  made  her  usual  excuse  about 
going  to  see  a  neighbor  down  on  Pond  Creek.  Talbot 
knew  that  the  neighbor  was  none  other  than  Jonce.  After 
Rose  Ann  had  gone,  Talbot  and  his  brother,  Farmer,  fol- 
lowed at  a  proper  distance,  and  finally  saw  her  leave  the 
Pond  Creek  road  and  go  up  the  dry  bed  of  a  small  water- 
way, called  in  this  county  a  "  drccn."  They  then  went 
up  the  mountain,  and  very  cautiously  descended  the  drain 
until  on  turning  a  clump  of  bushes,  they  surprised  their 
sister  with  her  lover. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  mountain  folks  along  Tug  River  this 
sight  was  enough  to  make  the  boys  "  right  mad,"  but  it 
was  not  a  case  for  blood. 

As  for  Rose  Ann,  she  cut  around  the  mountain  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  where  she  borrowed  a  mule,  and  mount- 
ing it  bareback,  she  rode  at  a  full  gallop  to  the  river,  which 
she  forded,  and  then  ran  the  mule  to  Anse  Hatfield's 
house,  Jonce's  home,  and  told  what  had  happened  to  Jonce. 

It  took  but  half  an  hour  for  Ansc  to  gather  a  few  neigh- 
bors and  his  own  sons,  and  with  guns  and  pistols  loaded, 
start  to  rescue  Jonce.  This  occurred  in  1880.  At  the 
home  of  Old  RandT,  in  Pikevillc,  is  a  bright  boy  of 
seven.  He  bears  the  name  of  McCoy,  after  his  mother. 
Rose  Ann.  His  father  was  Jonce  Hatfield.  In  the  fight 
on  last  New  Year's  night,  in  which  the  house  of  Old 
RandT  was  burned  and  his  son  and  daughter  shot,  this 
boy  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  his  father  by  the  thick- 
ness of  a  piece  of  muslin. 

Rose  Ann,  after  alarming  the  Hatfields  in  order  that 
Jonce  might  be  rescued,  did  not  dare  to  return  home,  and 
so  remained  in  the  family  of  Bad  Ansc,  living  as  the  mis- 
tress of  Jonce,  without  protest  on  the  part  of  even  Jonce's 
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mother.  Jonce  and  the  girl  slept  in  a  bed  in  the  same 
room  with  the  old  folks  and  several  other  members  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  Within  a  year, 
however,  Jonce,  who  is  a  surly  brute,  turned  her  and  her 
child,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  away,  and  she  has  since 
lived  with  her  father  and  mother. 

"  There  were  no  open  hostilities,  even  on  her  return," 
said  a  lawyer  in  Pikcvillc  who  was  familiar  with  the  story, 
"  but,  of  course,  the  McCoys  were  mad." 

During  the  year  1881  and  the  first  half  of  1882  the 
McCoys  and  the  Hatficlds  kept  away  from  each  other. 

At  the  August'  election  in  1882,  in  Pike  county,  Mr. 
Thomas  Stafford  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Stafford  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Elias,  Valentine,  Ellison,  and  Bad  Anse  Hatfield. 
He  was  also  related  by  marriage  to  the  McCoys.  To  in- 
sure Stafford's  election  the  Hatfield  brothers  came  over  to 
Kentucky  to  use  their  influence  on  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances.    The  McCoys  also  turned  out  to  aid  Mr.  Stafford. 

But,  as  in  the  former  reconciliation,  the  angel  of  peace 
was  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, and  she  had  a  jug  containing  just  the  right 
quantity  of  moonshine  in  her  hand.  She  held  the  jug  to 
the  lips  of  the  Hatfields  and  the  McCoys  with  impartial 
hand,  and  before  noon  had  arrived  past  difficulties  were 
forgotten  and  the  boom  for  Stafford  had  swelled  to  mag- 
nificent proportions.  All  doubts  of  his  election  by  a  hand- 
some majority  were  gone.  It  was  an  occasion  to  be 
celebrated  by  both  Hatfields  and  McCoys.  To  celebrate 
it  they  sent  for  more  moonshine  Joe  Davis  kept  a  big 
supply  of  it  at  the  mouth  of  Blackberry  Creek,  half  a  mile 
or  so  from  where  the  election  was  held.  Messengers  were 
sent  down  to  Joe's  for  whisky.  It  was  brought  in  bottles. 
Part  of  it  was  apple  moonshine  and  part  was  corn. 

It  is  said  regretfully  now  by  those  who  were  present  that 
Joe  Davis  ought  never  to  have  sold  both  apple  and  corn 
moonshine,  for  the  mixture  always  did  and  always  will 
provoke  men  to  wrath.  Those  who  try  the  mixture  for  the 
first  time  say  do  they  not  doubt  this  statement. 

However,  it  happened  that  between  drinks  Talbot  Mc- 
Coy met  with  that  Elias  Hatfield  who  is  known  as  Bad 
'Lias,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle,  Elias,  the  brother 
of  Anse  Valentine,  and  of  Floyd,  his  father.  Bad  'Lias 
had  once  borrowed  $1.75  cash  from  Talbot  McCoy,  and 
had  failed  to  return  it  as  promised.  Talbot  wanted  the 
money  to  buy  moonshine  with,  and  asked  for  it.  'Lias 
declared  he  did  not  owe  Talbot  a  cent.  Talbot  jumped 
on  him  to  pound  him  into  paying  the  money.  Talbot  was 
a  stalwart  for  a  Kentucky  mountaineer,  and  was  rapidly 
beating  'Lias  into  submission  when  Ellison  and  Elias,  the 
boy's  uncles,  came  up.  Elias  had  a  revolver  in  his.  hand, 
and  Ellison  a  pocket  knife  of  large  size,  with  the  big  blade 
open.  Farmer  McCoy  also  drew  a  pistol.  Seeing  them 
coming,  Constable  Matthew  Hatfield,  a  Pike  county  officer, 
distantly  related  to  the  Virginia  Hatfields,  arrested  Talbot 
McCoy  and  another  constable  arrested  Bad  'Lias. 

Unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  mixture  of  two 
kinds  of  moonshine  had  so  worked  on  the  mind  of  good 
Deacon  Ellison  Hatfield  that  he  was  not  now  a  peace- 
maker, as  he  had  tried  to  be  on  a  former  occasion.  Instead, 
he  was  dead  in  earnest  in  seeking  for  a  fight.  He  reck- 
oned the  McCoys  had  come  there  for  a  fight,  and  he  was 
ready  to  accommodate  them.  The  biggest  of  the  McCoys 
had  pitched  on  little  'Lias,  and  nobody  but  a  coward  would 
do  that.  If  the  big  McCoy  was  a  man,  he  wouldn't  stand 
there  pretending  that  the  constable  was  holding  him,  but 
would  jump  out  and  show  what  he  could  do  with  a  man 
after  making  a  beginning  on  a  boy. 


With  each  sentence  the  Deacon  got  more  excited,  and 
waved  his  knife  closer  to  the  body  of  Talbot  McCoy. 
Seeing  that  Talbot  was  likely  to  be  stabbed  unless  released 
(for  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  about  them. 
Constable  Matthew  Hatfield  was  unable  to  get  his  prisoner 
away),  the  constable  released  McCoy. 

The  moment  he  felt  himself  free,  Talbot  leaped  back 
two  jumps  in  the  open  ring  the  eager  mountaineers  had 
formed,  and  drew  a  pocket  knife,  much  like  that  held  by 
the  Deacon.  Then  the  two  men  sprang  at  each  other  on 
murder  intent,  while  the  crowd  around  surged  and  waved 
to  and  fro  as  each  spectator  strove  to  see  every  move  that 
was  made.  The  men  met  with  a  thud,  and  Talbot  sank 
his  knife  into  the  Deacon's  side,  missing  a  fatal  wound  only 
because  the  point  of  the  blade  struck  a  rib  and  glanced. 
The  Deacon  gashed  his  opponent  over  the  head,  cutting 
through  the  soft  felt  hat,  and  clear  to  the  skull,  from  the 
left  ear  over  to  the  top  of  the  forehead  above  the  nose. 

Then  the  two  men  separated  by  a  step  each,  and  here 
and  there  in  a  ring  of  spectators  knives  and  revolvers 
appeared.  In  a  moment  the  combatants  came  together 
again,  and  Ellison  Hatfield's  blade  closed  on  his  hand,  cut- 
ting it,  till  he  dropped  the  knife  and  started  in  to  clean 
out  Talbot"  with  his  fists.  He  was  a  more  powerful  man 
even  than  Talbot,  or  at  least  better  as  a  wrestler,  and  was 
soon  getting  the  best  of  the  fight.  But  Talbot  was  as 
quick  with  the  knife  as  an  Italian  desperado,  and  plunged 
it  repeatedly  into  the  Deacon's  sides  and  hips.  Some  of 
the  wounds  were  deadly,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  the 
Deacon  apparently  did  not  notice  them.  It  was  alleged 
by  the  Hatficlds,  that  two  of  the  McCoys  helped  Talbot, 
by  giving  Ellison  a  sly  stab  as  the  two  fighters  surged  first 
against  one  side  of  the  ring  of  spectators,  and  then  against 
another.  Even  little  Budd  McCoy,  a  lad  of  nine,  is  said 
to  have  stabbed  Ellison  twice  in  the  legs,  although  Ran- 
dolph, Jr.,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  was  arrested  for  it  at  the  time. 

As  Talbot's  head  struck  the  ground,  Ellison  grabbed  a 
jagged  stone,  in  lieu  of  the  knife  he  had  lost,  and,  raising 
it  on  high,  was  about  to  crush  in  the  skull  of  his  prostrate 
enemy,  when  Farmer  McCoy,  unable  longer  to  restrain 
himself,  fired  his  revolver  full  at  Ellison's  back.  The  bul- 
let struck  the  Deacon  just  above  the  right  suspender  but- 
ton, and  ranged  forward  and  upward,  and  he  fell  over 
unable  to  continue  the  fight. 

Farmer  McCoy  dropped  his  pistol  and  fled  up  the  road, 
while  Elias  opened  fire  with  the  pistol  he  had  all  the  time 
carried  in  his  hand.  Farmer  increased  his  pace  as  Elias 
fired,  and  all  five  chambers  of  the  revolver  were  emptied 
in  vain.  Then  Elias  dropped  his  pistol  and  started  after 
the  fugitive,  together  with  Constable  Matthew  Hatfield. 
Farmer  was  overtaken  after  a  race  of  only  about  two  hun- 
dred yards,  and  brought  back  to  the  big  beech  tree  where 
the  voting  had  been  done. 

The  officers  of  the  law  had  once  more  asserted  them- 
selves. Talbot  and  Farmer  were  both  formally  arrested, 
together  with  Randolph  McCoy,  Jr.,  who  with  a  compan- 
ion, had  been  playing  at  a  spring  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
until  the  firing  began,  and  came  running  up  just  as  Farmer 
was  brought  back  to  the  polling  place.  He  was  accused 
of  cutting  the  Deacon  in  the  legs  by  a  Hatfield  who  mis- 
took him  for  the  young  boy,  Budd.  This  fact  is  now  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides,  but  the  McCoys  deny  that  Budd  did 
any  stabbing,  and  say  that  Talbot  did  it  all. 

When  the  McCoys  were  arrested  they  were  taken  to  the 
house  of  John  Hatfield  for  the  night,  as  it  was  by  this  time 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  guarded  until  morning. 

The  Deacon  was  put  on  a  rude  stretcher  made  with 
quilts  and  poles,  and  carried  to  the  house  of  Terrell. 
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The  doctor  found  twenty-seven  cuts  in  various  parts  of 
the  deacon's  body,  including  one  in  the  side  that  split  the 
right  lung.    The  course  of  the  bullet  could  not  be  traced. 

The  news  of  the  shooting  spread  along  the  river  and  up 
the  creeks  and  branches  on  both  sides,  like  an  autumn 
fire  up  a  mountain  side,  and  when  morning  came  there 
were  over  seventy  of  the  Hatfield  family  from  West  Vir- 
ginia about  the  house  of  John  Hatfield  on  Blackberry 
Creek,  where  the  prisoners  were  kept  over  night  The 
majority  of  the  McCoys,  following  the  example  set  by  Old 
Rand  I '  himself,  flunked. 

After  daylight  appeared  on  Tuesday,  the  prisoners  and 
their  guards  ate  breakfast  and  set  out  for  Pikesville  jail. 
They  had  not  traveled  over  a  mile,  however,  before  they 
met  a  gang  of  West  Virginia  Hatficlds  headed  by  old  Bad 
Anse  Hatfield,  brother  of  Ellison.  Anse's  son  Joncc  was 
along.  All  were  armed.  Anse  said  he  wanted  the  boys 
taken  to  the  mouth  of  Blackberry  Creek  for  trial,  so  that 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Rutherford  could  be  taken  without 
keeping  him  so  long  from  the  side  of  Ellison  as  would  be 
necessary  were  the  trial  to  be  held  as  proposed.  The 
prisoners  as  well  as  the  rest  concerned,  agreed  to  go  to  the 
mouth  of  Blackberry  Creek  except  Justice  Joseph  Hat- 
field. All  ate  dinner  at  Anderson  Hatfield's,  and  then 
Bad  Anse  called  his  party  of  West  Virginians  to  one  side, 
out  in  the  yard.  They  had  a  consultation  there,  after 
which  Bad  Anse  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  All  friends  of  the  Hatfields  fall  in  line,  two  and  two." 

About  forty  men  fell  into  line,  but  at  the  request  of  An- 
derson Hatfield  the  line  was  formed  outside  of  his  yard. 
Then  Bad  Anse  called  for  a  rope,  and  Charley  Carpenter, 
one  of  Anse's  crowd,  brought  one  from  his  horse.  It  had 
been  obtained  at  the  house  of  Jerry  Hatfield,  another  Ken- 
tuckian,  by  Anse,  on  his  way  up  Blackbeny  Creek  before 
he  met  the  prisoners  on  their  way  to  jail.  Carpenter  then 
tied  the  prisoners  together  by  their  arms.  When  the  pris- 
oners had  been  tied  Carpenter  took  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
line  and  drove  them  before  him  like  animals  into  the  road. 
Then  Bad  Anse  nodded  to  Justice  Hatfield  and  said  : 
"  We  will  take  charge." 

The  boys  were  driven  to  a  ford  near  where  William 
McCoy  lives,  and  across  into  West  Virginia.  Then  they 
were  driven  to  a  log  school-house,  and  there  confined 
under  a  guard  heavily  armed.  They  reached  the  school- 
house  in  the  middle  of  Tuesday  afternoon.  Here  they 
were  at  first  told  they  would  have  a  trial  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  with  Justice  Wall  Hatfield,  who  had  been  a 
ringleader  in  kidnapping  them  from  Kentucky,  as  presid- 
ing Judge ;  but  all  pretense  that  they  were  to  be  tried  law- 
fully was  soon  thrown  aside.  Bad  Anse  settled  that  as 
soon  as  the  mother  of  the  prisoners  came  to  the  school- 
house.  The  mother  knelt  down  before  Anse,  and  with 
hands  clasped  and  voice  choked  with  sobs,  begged  him  to 
allow  her  boys  to  have  a  fair  trial  under  the  law. 

"  Yo'  needn't  beg  and  yo'  needn't  cry,"  said  Anse.  "  If 
Ellison  dies,  yo'  boys  has  got  to  die." 

Talbot  was  a  married  man,  and  had  a  girl  baby  four 
months  old.  The  wife  came  about  the  time  his  mother 
arrived,  and  she,  too,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  went  on 
her  knees  to  Anse  and  to  Wall.    It  was  useless. 

The  treatment  of  the  prisoners  during  the  time  that  they 
were  kept  awaiting  the  death  of  Ellison  was  atrocious. 
They  had  been  tied  together  with  a  heavy  rope  on  Tues- 
day, immediately  after  dinner,  the  rope  being  drawn  so 
tight  around  their  arms  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.    Not  for  a  moment  was  this  rope  loosened. 

In  addition  to  the  torture  of  the  rope  the  prisoners  were 
constantly  reminded  of  their  fate  by  their  captors.  Jus- 


tice Wall  frequently  said  to  them  that  prayer  to  the 
Almighty  was  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure  in  time  of 
tribulation,  and  said  that  it  would  not  hurt  them  even 
should  Ellison's  recovery  permit  them  to  escape  death. 
The  Hatfield  boys  and  their  friends  discussed  the  points  of 
the  human  form  in  which  a  bullet  would  produce  the  greatest 
pain,  and  jeered  whenever  the  prisoners  said  anything. 

It  was  half  a  mile  from  the  school-house  to  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  where  Ellison  was  dying,  in  Anderson  Ferrall's 
house.  Messengers  passed  to  and  fro  frequently.  Bad 
Anse  and  Wall  occasionally  visited  their  brother,  while 
Elias  remained  with  him  almost  continually.  They  asked 
him  what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoners  in  case  he 
died,  and  he  replied  :    "  Give  them  the  civil  law." 

Finally,  at  three  o'clock  the  wounded  man  breathed  his 
last,  and  Dr.  Rutherford  told  the  mourners  that  he  was 
dead.  The  deacon  was  a  married  man,  and  had  several 
children.  The  widow  and  the  orphans  knelt  around  the 
bed  and  wept  aloud,  and  the  dead  man's  brothers,  Elias 
and  Anse,  who  were  present,  went  out  in  the  yard  and 
refused  to  speak  to  any  one.  A  messenger  jumped  on  a 
mule  and  rode  in  a  gallop  to  the  school-house  with  the 
news.  A  great  cry  arose  as  he  shouted  that  "  Ellison's 
done  died,"  and  a  number  of  the  guards  began  running 
around  the  school-house  and  peering  in  through  the  chinks 
between  the  logs  to  find  a  place  from  which  they  could 
shoot  at  the  prisoners  without  hitting  their  own  friends. 

The  prisoners,  knowing  now  that  their  fate  was  deter- 
mined, broke  down  and  wept,  but  Talbot  very  soon  re- 
covered his  composure,  and  made  one  last  appeal. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  when  you  shoot  me  1  want 
you  to  look  me  in  the  face  :   Don't  go  behind  me." 

As  night  came  on  Anse  mustered  the  following  gang  of 
men :  Jonce  Hatfield,  Cap.  Hatfield  (both  his  own  sons), 
Valentine  and  Elias  Hatfield  (brothers),  Charley  Carpen- 
ter, Joseph  Murphy,  Bill  Tom  Hatfield,  Doc.  Mayhom, 
PI  van  t  Mayhorn,  Selkirk  McCoy  and  his  sons  Albert  and 
L.  D.,  Thomas  Mitchell,  Lark  Varny,  Andy  Varny,  Daniel 
Whitt,  Sam  Mayhorn,  Alex.  Messer,  John  Whitt,  and  Elli- 
son Mounts.  Having  formed  them  in  line  before  the 
school-house,  with  a  sort  of  military  orders  he  had  learned 
when  a  bushwackcr,  he  detailed  Charley  Carpenter  to 
bring  out  the  prisoners.  They  were  driven  along  toward 
Kentucky,  with  no  one  saying  a  word.  Farmer  and  Little 
Randolph  McCoy  were  crying.  Sam  Simpkins,  who  kept 
a  store  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  (Mate),  saw  them  go  by, 
and  recognized  them  in  the  faint  light  of  the  stars.  As 
they  entered  the  water  to  wade  across,  Farmer  fainted 
from  fear  and  exhaustion,  and  was  dragged  across  by  two 
of  the  gang.  The  lad  wept  louder  than  ever,  but  Talbot 
marched  erect  and  in  silence,  man  fashion. 

At  that  moment  James  McCoy,  the  brother  of  the  pris- 
oners, stood  in  the  yard  of  his  uncle,  Asa,  a  third  of  a  mile 
up,  and  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  which  the  gang 
had  just  crossed.  It  was  a  perfectly  quiet  night,  and  he 
heard  the  gang  cross  the  river,  and  knew  that  the  end  was 
near.  Slipping  out  he  ran  down  the  river  a  short  distance 
in  the  cover  of  some  bushes,  but  could  sec  nothing,  for 
the  Kentucky  bank  of  the  river  is  covered  with  trees.  He 
waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then  a  voice  was  heard  from 
the  Kentucky  side  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  from 
where  the  boys  had  crossed,  which  said  : 

"  All  ready." 

Then  the  voice  of  Wall  Hatfield,  from  the  Virginia  side, 
was  heard  saying : 
"  Take  aim.    Fire  !  " 

There  was  a  roar  of  guns  and  pistols.    Jim  could  sec 
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the  flashes  under  the  trees  distinctly.  Several  shots  were 
fired  after  the  first  volley,  and  then  all  was  still  for  two 
minutes.  Then  came  the  wail  of  a  hoy's  voice  followed  by 
the  heavy  report  of  a  double-barreled  shot-gun. 

When  the  gang  reached  the  Kentucky  side  they  stopped, 
and  by  dashing  water  into  Farmer's  face,  revived  him  that 
he  might  suffer  the  more.  Then  they  forced  the  prisoners 
along  the  grassy  bank,  under  the  trees,  until  a  slight  depres- 
sion was  reached.  Here  were  a  number  of  pawpaw  trees. 
The  prisoners  were  there  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  then 
raised  on  their  knees,  and  each  one  tied  in  that  position  to  a 
pawpaw  bush.  Talbot,  who  had  asked  to  be  shot  in  the  face, 
was  tied  with  his  back  to  his  executioners  ;  but  Farmer,  who 
was  already  nearly  dead  with  fear,  was  tied  facing  them. 
The  lad  was  tied  facing  his  brothers,  and  then  the  gang 
formed  in  line,  and  Bad  Ansc  shouted  to  Wall,  who  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  for  the  word.  As  it  came  they 
all  fired,  and  the  two  older  brothers,  Talbot  and  Farmer, 
fell  dead.  The  crying  of  the  lad  had  ceased  through  hor- 
ror and  fear.  After  a  few  shots  had  been  fired  into  the 
dead  bodies  by  Cap  and  Jonce  Hatfield,  Ellison  Mounts, 
and  Tom  Mitchell,  to  gratify  their  innate  thirst  for  the 
safe  shedding  of  blood,  the  gang  started  down  the  river. 
But  fear  overcame  one  of  their  number,  Alex  Messcr,  and 
he  said  : 

"  Dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

He  referred  to  the  lad  who  had  recognized  them  all. 

"  Go  you,"  said  Bad  Anse,  and  Messer  loaded  his  shot- 
gun with  rifle  balls,  and  going  back,  leveled  it  at  the  head 
of  the  boy.  The  lad  saw  him  and  gave  one  cry,  and  then 
both  barrels  were  fired  together.  The  entire  top  of  the 
boy's  head  was  blown  away,  and  a  piece  of  his  skull,  four 
inches  across,  was  picked  up  ten  feet  away  up  the  sloping 
bank  next  day.  His  body  did  not  fall,  but  remained 
kneeling  until  found  by  the  Coroner. 

As  the  gang  marched  back  to  West  Virginia,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Valentine  Hatfield  (Wall),  met  them.  Bad 
Anse  formed  them  in  line  facing  the  Justice. 

"  Hold  up  your  right  hands,"  said  Wall,  and  all  obeyed. 

"  You  and  each  of  you  do  solemnly  swear  never  to  re- 
veal to  any  one  what  has  been  done  this  night  under  the 
penalty  of  death,  so  help  your  God.    Each  say,  '  I  do.'  " 

The  men  who  fired  into  the  McCoy  boys  were  Anse, 
Cap,  and  Jonce  Hatfield,  Charley  Caq>cntcr,  Tom  Mit- 
chell, Doc  Mayhorn,  Joe  Murphy,  Bill  Tom  Hatfield,  Alex 
Messer,  and  Ellison  Mounts. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Joseph 
Hatfield,  acting  as  Coroner,  cut  the  ropes  that  bound  the 
bodies  to  the  pawpaws,  and  a  jury  of  twelve  men  solemnly 
inspected  the  work  of  the  West  Virginians,  and  brought  in 
a  verdict  that  the  boys  had  "  come  to  their  death  by  shot 
wounds  at  the  hands  of  persons  to  the  jury  unknown. " 
It  took  nearly  half  an  hour  for  the  Coroner  and  his  jury 
to  perform  this  legal  duty. 

Then  Jim  McCoy  and  his  brother  Sam  and  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace  carried  the  bodies  up  the  hillside  a  few  rods 
to  the  road  and  placed  them  on  a  narrow  sled  drawn  by 
oxen.  While  they  did  this,  some  one  unknown  carved 
with  a  jackknife  in  the  smooth  bark  of  a  big  beech  tree, 
whose  limbs  shaded  the  spot  where  the  tragedy  occurred, 
this  inscription,  with  a  rude  border  around  it  : 

I  THE  McCOV  BOYS, 

:  Shot  in  1882. 


The  funeral  was  held  that  afternoon  at  the  home  of  old 
Randolph,  near  the  head  of  the  Blackberry  Fork  of  Pond 
Creek.    More  than  one  thousand  people  came,  and  over 


nine  hundred  horses  and  mules  were  "  hanged  to  the  trees 
and  bushes "  up  and  down  the  road  and  about  a  large 
yard  that  surrounded  McCoy's  house.  A  wide  grave  was 
dug  on  a  small  table-land  that  jutted  out  from  the  side  uf 
the  mountain  that  rose  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  brook 
opposite  old  Randolph's  house.  Then  kindly  neighbors 
placed  the  bodies  in  coffins  on  a  litter  and  carried  them 
across  the  brook  and  up  the  slope  to  the  gTavc.  Here  the 
old  mother  fell  on  her  knees,  as  the  Baptist  preacher  who 
conducted  the  services  was  about  to  begin  his  prayer,  and 
called  on  God  to  witness  that  had  her  pleading  been  list- 
ened to  on  the  morning  of  election  neither  Ellison  nor  her 
boys  had  suffered  cruel  and  cowardly  deaths. 


Talbot's  widow  was  left  with  quite  a  little  property  for  a 
mountaineer's  wife.  Talbot  was  a  timber  dealer  as  well  as 
farmer,  and  had  quite  an  interest  in  rafts  of  logs.  Hn 
widow  "  was  rascalled  out  of  a  heap  of  it,"  as  Floyd  Mc- 
Coy said,  by  Talbot's  partner,  but  she  still  had  enough  to 
make  her  comfortable  and  provide  for  the  girl  baby  in  a 
land  where  the  comforts  of  life  consist  of  "  corn,  pone  and 
bacon,"  and  the  luxuries  of  hot  biscuit  and  honey.  But 
the  unfortunate  woman  was  not  to  be  comforted  by  any 
inheritance.  She  had  been  a  happy,  hearty,  handsome 
wife,  ac  cording  to  the  accounts  of  friend  and  foe.  But  thtv 
grave  had  not  closed  over  her  dead  husband  before  she 
"  began  to  look  puny."  She  wept  less  than  her  mother-in- 
law,  with  whom  she  came  to  live.  She  would  even,  when 
the  old  lady  would  stop  her  work  to  clasp  her  hands  and 
fall  on  the  floor  and  cry  aloud  over  the  fate  of  her  sons, 
soothe  and  comfort  her  instead  of  weeping,  too.  But  she 
could  not  sleep  at  night  because  the  roar  of  those  guns  was 
ever  in  her  ears,  and  from  day  to  day  she  was  less  able  to 
do  the  work  required  of  a  woman  on  a  farm.  Eventually 
she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  and  finally  died,  literally 
of  a  broken  heart. 


But  while  the  McCoys,  if  in  any  way  affected,  were 
simply  cowed  by  the  murder  of  the  three  boys,  the  Hat- 
fields  were  incited  to  further  deeds. 

"  Anse  he's  got  some  boys  thet's  mighty  mean.  Anse 
can't  do  nothin'  with  'em,  and  never  could.  Cap,  he's 
gin  us  trouble  ever  sence  he  was  table  high.  They've 
went  on  and  carried  on  till  1  don't  blame  the  authorities 
for  tryin'  to  punish  sech  triflin'  fellers." 

That  is  what  Elias  Hatfield,  brother  of  Bad  Ansc.  and 
one  of  the  murderers  of  the  three  McCoys,  had  to  say 
about  Anse's  boys  when  asked  for  a  history  of  the  feud. 

In  June,  1884,  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  both  Ran- 
dolph McCoy  and  his  son  Calvin,  that  resulted  in  maiming 
for  life  two  inoffensive  citizens  through  a  curious  mistake. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  killing  of  the  good  Dea- 
con Hatfield  occurred  at  an  election  when  brother-in-law 
Tom  Stafford  was  candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Of 
course  Tom  was  elected. 

Now,  when  Talbot's  estate  was  settled,  Calvin  looked 
after  the  interests  of  the  widow,  and  was  obliged  to  bring 
several  suits  to  establish  her  rights.  It  some  way  happened 
that  the  Logan  Regulators  heard  when  one  of  these  suits 
was  to  have  a  hearing,  and  accordingly,  knowing  that  both 
old  RandT  and  Calvin  would  be  present,  formed  a  plan  to 
kill  them  both.  Cap  and  Jonce  Hatfield,  Mose  Christian, 
Lee  Wilson,  Ellison  Mounts,  Harvey  Smith,  and  Bill  Tom 
Hatfield  took  guns  and  hid  themselves  in  the  brush  on  the 
mountain  side  a  few  rods  above  the  road  over  which  the 
McCoys  would  travel  when  going  home  after  the  trial. 

Once  their  ambush  was  fixed,  the  little  son  of  Justice 
Stafford  was  seen  passing  along  the  road,  and  Cap  stopped 
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him  and  made  him  bring  an  accurate  description  of  the 
dress  and  arms  of  both  Randolph  McCoy  and  Calvin. 

But  the  boy  overlooked  one  circumstance.  Two  of  the 
witnesses  at  the  trial,  John  and  Hense  Scott,  happened  to 
be  not  only  dressed  as  were  Randolph  and  Calvin  McCoy, 
but  they  had  beards  of  the  same  cut  and  color. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  a  mountain  when  the 
trial  was  over,  and  the  parties  to  the  trial  filed  out.  The 
first  to  come  were  the  Scotts.  They,  with  Sam  McCoy, 
son  of  Randolph,  started  down  the  road  before  the  rest 
appeared.  The  bushwhackers  supposed  they  had  three 
of  the  McCoys  before  them,  and  as  they  got  opposite  the 
ambush  fired.  One  ball  pierced  John  Scott's  right  knee, 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Another  ploughed  through 
Hense  Scott's  right  shoulder  directly  under  Sam  McCoy's 
hand.  Sam  felt  the  flesh  and  clothing  rise  under  his  hand 
as  the  bullet  cut  through  the  flesh  and  bones.  Hense  and 
Sam  jumped  over  the  bank,  down  below  the  road  (a  mere 
bridle  path)  and  got  out  of  sight,  while  John  had  to  lie 
there  in  the  dust  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  bushwhackers. 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  as  still  as  possible  while  the 
balls  cut  and  ploughed  up  the  dirt  of  the  road  on  both 
sides  of  him  until  he  was  covered  with  it.  Fortunately  no 
other  ball  struck  him. 

Among  the  Regulators,  as  already  mentioned,  was  Tom 
Wallace.  Tom  had  married  a  daughter  of  Bill  Daniels, 
who  lived  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  Tug  River.  Tom  was 
so  ugly  to  his  wife,  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  him  and 
return  home.  Some  time  after  this,  when  a  raid  was  con- 
templated by  the  Hatfields,  the  news  of  it  got  to  the  Mc- 
Coys, so  that  they  fled.  Cap  Hatfield  and  Tom  Wallace 
at  once  concluded  that  Mrs.  Daniels  and  her  daughter, 
Tom's  wife,  had  betrayed  the  Regulators.  So  one  night, 
Tom  and  Cap  crossed  Tug  River  to  the  Daniels'  cabin. 
No  one  ever  locks  a  door  in  that  country  unless  concerned 
in  a  feud,  and  the  Daniels'  door  was  not  even  latched. 
Tom  and  Cap  pushed  it  open  and  walked  in.  The  whole 
family  was  in  bed — all,  of  course,  in  the  one  room.  A  pile 
of  soft  coal  blazed  in  the  fire-place. 

Bill  Daniels  awoke  as  the  intruders  strode  across  the 
floor.  Bill  found  the  muzzle  of  a  cocked  repeating  rifle 
in  his  face  as  he  opened  his  eyes.  It  was  held  by  Tom 
Wallace,  and  he  was  told  to  lie  still  and  say  nothing. 

Then  Cap  ordered  Mrs.  Daniels  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  her 
daughter,  out  of  bed.  The  women  obeyed,  but  began  to 
cry  and  plead  for  mercy,  at  which  Cap  laughed  in  glee. 
He  carried  in  his  hand  the  tail  of  a  cow,  which  he  cut 
from  an  unfortunate  brute  some  time  before,  just  to  see 
her  jump,  and  had  then  hung  it  up  and  dried  it.  He 
flourished  this  about  his  head,  and  then,  grabbing  Mrs. 
Daniels  by  the  hair,  forced  her  to  her  knees  in  front  of  the 
fire-place,  and  began  beating  her  across  the  back,  using  the 
heavy  bone  end  of  the  cow's  tail  to  strike  her  with.  The 
blows  were  delivered  with  a  will.  The  woman  screamed 
in  agony,  for  the  first  two  blows  broke  two  ribs,  while  to 
her  cries  were  added  those  of  her  daughter  and  several 
children.  Bill  Daniels,  the  husband  and  father,  groaned 
and  turned  his  head,  but  Tom  ordered  him  under  pain  of 
death  to  turn  back  and  keep  his  eyes  on  the  whipping. 

From  Mrs.  Daniels  Cap  turned  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  her 
daughter.  His  arm  was  somewhat  weary  now,  and  he 
could  not  beat  her  to  his  satisfaction,  so  he  took  the  gun 
from  Wallace,  who,  with  fresh  strength,  beat  the  woman 
anew.  The  actual  beating  lasted  over  forty  minutes  by  a 
little  old  clock  that  stood  over  the  fireplace  on  a  shelf. 
When  it  was  over  both  women  lay  on  the  floor  unconsc  ious 
— dead  Daniels  supposed,  though  Mrs.  Daniels  after- 
ward partially  recovered,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  is  in  good 


health  now.  Mrs.  Daniels'  lungs  were  affected,  and  she 
will  probably  die  of  consumption  inside  of  a  year. 

There  are  two  stories  of  the  murder  that  followed  this 
assault.    The  McCoys  tell  this  : 

Mrs.  Daniels  was  a  sister  of  Jeff  McCoy,  who  was  a 
cousin  of  Randolph's  boys.  Some  time  after  Mrs.  Daniels 
had  been  beaten  Bad  Anse  met  Jeff  McCoy  in  the  road 
and  greeted  him  in  a  friendly  way.  Jeff  had  never  taken 
any  part  in  the  feud,  and  had  always  been  well  treated  by 
both  sides.  Anse  said  he  was  mighty  sorry  about  the  beat- 
ing Mrs.  Daniels  had  got,  and  that  Cap  was  making  him  a 
heap  of  trouble.  But  Cap  was  his  own  boy,  and  a  father 
must  stand  by  his  son.  There  was  no  reason  for  standing 
by  Tom  Wallace,  however,  and  if  Jeff  would  like  to  get 
even  with  his  ornery  pictures  Anse  was  the  man  to  help 
the  matter  on.  Jeff  was  profuse  in  his  thanks,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Jeff  should  go  over  to  Anse's  house,  that  Tom 
should  be  invited  there  and  given  over  to  Jeff,  who  should 
then  escort  him  to  Pikeville  jail  and  have  him  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  The  plan  worked  well  up  to  the  meeting  of 
Jeff  and  Wallace,  which  happened  at  Jonce  Hatfield's 
home,  on  Grapevine  Creek.  Then  the  programme  was 
changed.  Jeff  was  made  the  prisoner  of  Tom  Wallace, 
and  tied  with  a  rope  to  Tom  Wallace's  saddle  and  driven 
like  a  pig  down  Grapevine  Creek  to  Cap  Hatfield's  house. 
It  is  said  that  Cap  nearly  laughed  himself  sick  when  he 
saw  Jeff  driven  into  his  yard  and  learned  how  neatly  the 
old  man  had  worked  on  the  unsophisticated  mind  of  Mc- 
Coy. When  he  had  recovered  his  composure,  however, 
he  got  down  the  repeating  rifle  and  told  Tom  to  drive  the 
victim  down  the  road  until  opposite  the  Daniels  cabin. 
There  they  could  kill  him  in  sight  of  his  sister. 

Cap  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Grapevine  Creek,  on  the  bank 
of  Tug  River.  One  mile  below,  at  the  mouth  of  Thacker 
Creek,  lived  Shang  Bill  Ferrall.  At  Shang's  house  the 
two  men,  with  their  prisoner,  stopped,  in  order  that  Cap 
might  get  a  drink.  Jeff  saw  a  chance  to  slip  the  rope  from 
the  horn  of  Tom's  saddle,  and  did  so,  and  in  a  moment 
had  jumped  the  low  fence  around  Shang's  yard  and 
plunged  headlong  from  an  eight-foot  bank  into  the  river. 
He  escaped  to  the  Kentucky  shore  with  only  a  flesh  wound 
in  his  left  arm.  But  once  on  shore  he  lost  his  head. 
First  he  sought  refuge  behind  a  bush  that  could  scarce 
have  sheltered  a  rabbit.  Then  he  fled  when  that  grew  too 
hot  up  the  bare  mountain  side,  straight  away  from  the 
enemy,  when  he  might  have  run  down  the  river  and  in  six 
jumps  gained  a  big  oak  and  plenty  of  big  beech  trees.  He 
had  crossed  nearly  half  the  open  space,  however,  when  a 
ball  from  Cap's  gun  killed  him. 

According  to  the  Hatfields,  Jeff  had  stabbed  a  neighbor 
and  fled  to  Virginia  for  a  harbor.  Anse  and  Jonce  agreed 
to  take  him  in,  but  Cap  opposed  it.  Jeff  was  at  Jonce's 
house  three  weeks,  Jonce  having  married  Jeff's  sister. 
Then  Jeff  went  down  to  Cap's  house  and  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  Tom  Wallace,  whom  he  met  there,  and  shot  Tom, 
inflicting  a  slight  wound.  Cap  then  arrested  Jeff,  and  was 
taking  him  to  a  justice  when  he  escaped. 

The  death  of  Jeff  McCoy  led  to  the  first  efforts  worthy 
of  the  name  to  bring  the  Hatfields  to  trial  for  their  crimes. 
Jeff  was  a  nephew  of  Perry  Cline,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Pike. 

Lawyer  Cline  set  about  getting  rewards  offered  for  the 
arrest  of  the  murderers,  not  only  of  Jeff  McCoy,  but  of  Tal- 
bot, Farmer,  and  little  Randolph  McCoy.  A  hundred  dol- 
lars each  was  the  sum  offered.  Two  of  Jeff's  brothers, 
Budd  and  Jake,  heard  that  Wallace  was  working  on  the 
extension  of  the  railroad  along  the  Big  Sandy,  and  went 
down  there  and  got  him.    He  was  in  Pikeville  jail  four 
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weeks,  and  then,  one  night  when  a  son  of  Perry  Cline  car- 
ried food  to  the  prisoners,  Clinc  being  jailer,  the  boy  was 
overpowered,  and  all  hands  escaped,  including  John  C. 
McCoy,  who  was  in  for  a  stabbing  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  feud. 

The  escape  of  Tom  incited  Perry  Cline  to  further  efforts, 
and  application  was  made  to  Governor  Willis  Wilson, 
of  West  Virginia,  for  a  requisition  for  the  indicted  men. 
Up  to  this  time  politics  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
feud,  but  it  now  entered  in. 

In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  West  Virginia, 
was  one  John  B.  Floyd,  a  nephew  of  the  member  of  Pres- 
ident Buchanan's  Cabinet  of  that  name.  Floyd  aspired  to 
be  his  party's  candidate  for  Governor,  and  to  that  end 
wished  to  have  his  county  solid  behind  him.  His  home 
was  in  Logan  County,  and  he  knew  the  Hatficlds  person- 
ally. They  are  a  most  prolific  race,  and  were  powerful 
political  workers  in  the  mountains.  Floyd  heard  of  the 
application  to  Governor  Wilson,  and  sent  word  to  the  Hat- 
fields.  Under  his  instructions,  they  got  up  a  petition,  saying 
that  they  were  peaceful  mountain  farmers,  who  had  been 
greatly  oppressed  and  abused  by  the  relatives  of  a  Ken- 
tucky desperado,  named  Randolph  McCoy,  and  praying 
that  the  Governor  would  not  further  the  ends  of  the  Ken- 
tucky villain  by  giving  them  over  to  be  tried.  The  Hat- 
field Regulators  rode  up  and  down  the  creeks,  and  branches 
of  half  of  Logan  County,  carrying  their  repeating  rifles  and 
the  petition.    Every  man  met  signed  the  petition. 

Nevertheless,  Governor  Wilson  was  for  a  time  persuaded 
to  issue  a  requisition.  While  negotiations  pended,  Gov- 
ernor Buckner  offered  five  hundred  dollars  each,  for  Bad 
Anse,  Cap,  and  Joncc  Hatfield,  Tom  Mitchell  (under 
the  name  of  Chaml)ers),  and  Tom  Wallace.  Along  in 
October,  1887,  Governor  Wilson  wrote  to  County  Attorney 
Lee  Ferguson,  of  Pike  County,  saying,  that  if  fifty-two 
dollars  was  sent  to  pay  expenses  incurred  by  Clerk  John 
B.  Floyd,  w hile  investigating  the  case,  papers  for  the  arrest 
of  all  the  indicted  men,  save  Elias  and  Wall  Hatfield,  and 
Andy  Varncy,  would  be  issued. 

At  this  stage,  a  new  man  became  involved  in  the  feud, 
and  he  has  since  become  the  object  of  the  most  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Hatficlds,  and  the  contempt  of  even  the  Mc- 
Coys, yet  he  is  protected  in  Pike  County.  It  was  Deputy 
Sheriff  Frank  Phillips.  He  was  appointed  State  agent 
for  Kentucky  to  receive  West  Virginia  prisoners.  Phillips 
sent  on  a  part  of  the  fifty-two  dollars  demanded  by  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  and  asked  for  the  papers  for  Cap,  Joncc, 
and  Anse  Hatfield,  and  Tom  Mitchell,  who,  however,  was 
called  Tom  Chambers  in  the  indictment.  Tom  was  born 
out  of  wedlock,  and  one  Tom  Chambers  subsequently 
married  his  mother,  so  he  was  called  both  Chambers  and 
Mitchell.  The  error  in  the  papers  led  to  the  arrest  of  his 
stepfather. 

Without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  papers,  which  by 
the  way  never  came,  Phillips,  with  Jim  and  Sam  McCoy, 
sons  of  Randolph,  started  over  to  Virginia  to  bring  in  the 
four  Logan  men  named,  or  any  other  indicted  men  they 
could  find.  They  supposed  Tom  Chambers,  the  stepfather 
of  Tom  Mitchell,  was  the  one  of  the  four  wanted.  They 
got  to  Tom's  house  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Dec. 
9,  1887.  Tom  was  in  bed.  A  bright  coal  fire  burned  on 
the  hearth  within,  and  a  bright  and  unusually  large  bull- 
dog stood  guard  outside.  The  three  men  dismounted, 
with  Sam  at  the  front  door  and  Jim  and  Phillips  at  the 
rear.  Jim  broke  in  the  rear  door,  and  at  the  same  moment 
tin;  bulldog  took  a  grip  on  Phillips'  thigh.  Phillips  shot 
the  dog  with  one  revolver  and  held  another  on  Chambers 
and  made  him  surrender. 


The  next  raid  was  made  on  Dec.  20.  Frank  Phillips, 
Jim  McCoy,  and  his  cousin  Budd,  the  murdered  Jeff 
McCoy's  brother,  went  up  in  McDowell  County,  West 
Virginia,  and  found  Selkirk  McCoy  and  Mose  Christian  in 
a  little  cross-roads  store  near  Pcnyvillc  and  brought  *thcm 
safely  to  Pikeville  jail.  These  two  raids  incited  the  Hat- 
fields  to  a  sort  of  revenge  that  horrified  the  people  not 
only  of  both  counties,  but  every  one  else  that  ever  heard 
the  story.    Even  Bad  Anse  himself  has  talked  against  it. 

On  New  Year's  night  of  this  year  there  were  at  Ran- 
dolph's house  besides  himself  and  wife,  his  son  Calvin  and 
Rose  Ann's  little  boy  Melvin,  all  of  whom  were  in  the 
westerly  end  of  the  house.  In  the  other  end  were  Alla- 
phare,  Addie,  and  Fanny  McCoy,  daughters  of  Randolph 
and  young  women  grown,  besides  little  Cora,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  Talbot. 

Shortly  after  midnight  they  were  awakened  by  a  gang  of 
Hatficlds,  who  called  on  old  RandT  to  surrender  or  they 
would  bum  his  house  over  his  head.  The  gang  was  headed 
by  Uncle  Jim  Vance,  who  had  hitherto  kept  out  of  the 
trouble  and  was  got  into  it  by  a  circumstance  which  illus- 
trates the  morals  of  these  mountaineers  very  well,  but  the 
story  of  whic  h  must  be  told  at  another  time.  Uncle  Jim's 
sister  was  the  wife  of  Bad  Anse. 

With  Vance  were  Cap  Hatfield,  Jonce  Hatfield,  Bob 
Hatfield,  a  younger  son  of  Cap ;  Elliott  Hatfield,  son  of 
Ellison  ;  Ellison  Mounts,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  dead 
Deacon  ;  French  Ellis,  Tom  Gillespie,  and  Tom  Mitchell. 

Gillespie  and  Elliott  Hatfield  were  posted  up  and  down 
the  road.    The  other  seven  attacked  the  house. 

Old  RandT  made  no  answer  to  the  demand  to  surren- 
der, and  an  effort  was  made  to  break  in  his  door.  The 
door  was  barred.  Then  the  gang  attacked  the  other  end, 
where  the  girls  were,  and  broke  in  their  door,  and  jumped 
back  lest  a  man  should  be  inside  and  shoot  out. 

Allapharc,  the  oldest  girl,  went  to  the  door  and  told 
them  no  man  was  in  there. 

"  Stir  a  light,"  ordered  Jim  Vance,  and  Allaphare  went 
to  the  fireplace  and  tried  to  build  a  fire.  But  the  coal  was 
out,  and  there  was  neither  wood  nor  match  to  light  a  fire. 
Allaphare  returned  to  the  door  and  told  the  men  why  she 
could  make  no  fire.  The  men  broke  out  in  a  torrent  of 
profanity,  and  Cap  Hatfield  swore  he  would  shoot  her  if 
she  did  not  at  once  make  a  fire  in  the  fire-place.  She  recog- 
nized his  voice,  and  said,  bursting  into  tears  : 

"Cap,  I  can't;  1  would,  indeed  I  would,  if  I  could. 
You  wouldn't  shoot  a  woman  who  never  did  you  any  harm, 
would  you  ? " 

"  What  the  are  you  parleying  with  her  for  ?  "  yelled 

Uncle  Jim.    "  God          her,  make  no  more  account  of 

her  than  you  would  of  a  man.    Shoot  her,  her." 

Cap  raised  his  gun,  but  Ellison  Mounts  had  his  gun 
already  at  his  shoulder,  and  shot  the  girl  down  as  she 
stood  there  in  her  nightgown.  The  ball  entered  just  over 
the  left  breast,  and  she  fell  back  dead  with  only  a  moan. 

Then  one  of  the  gang  who  had  found  a  bag  of  cotton 
between  the  two  houses,  brought  a  handful  of  it,  set  it  on 
fire,  and  threw  it  into  the  room.  By  its  light  they  could 
see  that  no  man  was  concealed  in  the  room,  and  they  were, 
therefore,  safe  to  put  all  their  forc  es  on  the  other  end. 

A  part  of  them  had  already  been  engaged  there.  They 
had  shot  the  southerly  door  to  pieces,  so  that  a  deter- 
mined rush  would  have  broken  it  open,  but  a  rush  of  that 
sort  was  what  no  Hatfield  has  the  courage  to  make. 

One  of  the  gang,  however,  brought  burning  cotton 
and  piled  it  against  the  door,  but  Mrs.  McCoy  had  been 
churning  the  night  before  and  had  four  gallons  of  buttcr- 
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milk  in  churn.  The  old  man  took  a  tin  cup  and  sitting 
down  near  the  door  dipped  milk  on  the  fire  with  one  hand 
and  held  a  revolver  ready  to  shoot  with  the  other. 

Then  they  tried  to  fire  the  roof.  Tom  Mitchell  climbed 
up  the  logs,  and  with  one  hand  over  the  top  log  held  a 
blazing  torch  against  the  clapboards.  The  old  man  saw 
the  hand,  and  putting  his  revolver  as  close  to  it  as  possi- 
ble, shot  all  four  fingers  off  close  to  the  knuckle.  Cap 
tells  gleefully  to  this  day  how  Tom  "  cried  like  a  baby 
over  the  loss  of  his  fingers." 

Calvin  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time.  He  had  mounted 
to  the  attic,  and,  kicking  off  the  gable  boards,  and  here 
and  there  a  clapboard  from  the  roof,  had  opened  port 
holes  through  which  he  got  several  shots  at  the  gang.  One 
ball  passed  lengthwise  through  Ellison  Mount's  left  fore- 
arm, soon  after  he  had  killed  Allaphare,  but  it  was  from  a 
32-caliber  rifle,  and  did  not  make  a  permanent  injury. 
However,  Calvin  drove  the  gang  under  the  porch  on  the 
south  side  of  his  end  of  the  building,  and  between  the 
buildings,  and  there  they  were  secure.  Calvin  kicked  off 
loof  boards,  and  strove  to  remove  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
porch,  but  in  vain.  From  their  retreat  under  the  porch 
the  gang  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  door,  and,  at  the  same  time 
kept  applying  torches  to  the  house  roof,  while  one  or  two 
others  fired  the  roof  successfully  at  the  end  where  the 
girls  were,  and  it  began  to  get  very  warm  for  Calvin. 

While  the  men  were  fighting,  the  old  mother  of  the  mur- 
dered girl  had  taken  advantage  of  the  lull  in  the  shooting 
to  slip  out  of  the  door  facing  the  road  to  go  around  where 
the  girls  were.  She  had  heard  the  other  girls  scream  that 
Allaphare  had  been  shot.  As  she  went  out  the  door  Jonce 
Hatfield  fired  at  a  form  on  the  bed,  and  the  bullet  cut  the 
quilt  over  his  own  son.  This  story  is  told  by  the  Hatfield 
crowd  as  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  feud.  It  would  have  been 
a  good  one  of  Jonce,  Cap  says,  if  he  killed  his  own  whelp. 

Mrs.  McCoy  started  around  to  the  door  of  the  other 
part  of  the  house.  As  she  passed  the  space  between  the 
houses,  Jim  Vance  ordered  her  back  with  an  oath,  and 
raised  his  gun  with  a  threat  to  shoot  her. 

"  I  saw  it  was  wrong  end  to  for  that,"  Mrs.  McCoy  said 
when  telling  of  it,  "  and  kept  on.  Rut  he  struck  me  in 
the  side  with  it  and  knocked  me  down.  It  broke  two 
ribs.  Pretty  soon  I  got  on  my  hands  and  knees.  I  felt 
so  weak  I  couldn't  get  up,  and  so  crawled  on.  Some  one 
with  a  pistol  got  before  ine.    '  For  the  Lord's  sake,  let  me 

go  to  my  girl,'  I  said.    '  Go  back,          you,  or  I'll  kill 

you,'  he  said.  '  Oh  ! '  I  said,  '  she's  dead.  For  the 
love  of  the  Lord,  let  me  go  to  her,"  and  then  I  put  out 
my  hand.  I  could  almost  touch  her  feet  as  she  lay  there, 
and  I  could  sec  her  blood  where  it  had  run  out  of  the 
door.    Oh  !  my  God  !  my  God  !  " 

In  her  grief  in  telling  of  the  horrors  of  that  night,  the 
mother  forgets  what  happened  to  herself  as  she  put  out  her 
hand.  The  man  who  stopped  her  was  Jonce  Hatfield,  and 
he  struck  her  a  blow  with  his  revolver  on  the  head  that 
drove  the  hammer  to  the  skull  and  left  her  senseless.  They 
supposed  she  was  dead. 

In  was  not  long  after  this  before  the  fire  drove  Calvin 
from  the  attic.  He  said  to  the  old  man  that  he  should 
strive  to  reach  a  corn  crib  about  one  hundred  yards  away 
across  the  yard  to  the  northwest.  From  that  point  he 
could  cover  the  retreat  of  the  old  man,  and  both  might 
then  cross  the  fork  and  reach  the  woods. 

With  a  box  of  cartridges  in  one  hand  and  his  rifle  in  the 
other  Calvin  leaped  from  the  door  and  ran  across  the 
yard.  As  he  cleared  the  corner  of  the  house  where  the 
gang  could  see  him  they  opened  fire.  It  was  a  regular 
roar,  and  it  roused  the  old  man  to  action,  and  he  followed. 


Calvin  was  by  this  time  seventy-five  yards  away,  in  the 
shadow  of  some  trees,  and  almost  safe,  but  a  bullet  pierced 
his  brain  and  he  fell  dead  unknown  even  to  those  who 
shot  him. 

The  gang  had  spread  out  from  their  retreat  at  the  west 
end  of  the  house,  where  they  had  gone  as  Calvin  came 
down  the  ladder,  and  as  the  old  man  sprang  out  he  saw 
them  before  him,  while  they  did  not  notice  him.  He  levelled 
a  double  barrelled  shot-gun  at  Jonce  Hatfield  and  shot 
him  in  the  right  shoulder,  and  Jonce  fell.  Then  he  saw 
Tom  Mitchell  before  him  and  fired.  The  shot  pierced 
Tom's  cartridge  belt  and  entered  the  flesh  of  the  abdomen, 
but  the  wounds,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  belt, 
were  of  little  account. 

Then  the  firing  at  the  old  man  began,  and  he  ran  the 
best  he  could  and  escaped  untouched.  He  reached  the 
com  crib,  and  from  thence  passed  on  up  the  mountain  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fork  to  the  woods.  He  was  dressed 
in  shirt  and  drawers  only,  and  it  was  a  very  cold  night. 
Had  he  not  have  been  lucky  enough  to  find  some  hogs 
sleeping  against  some  hay  in  an  old  bam  on  the  next  farm, 
he  would  probably  have  died  from  exposure.  He  routed 
the  hogs  out  and  got  into  the  bed  they  had  left. 

After  the  men  had  left  the  house  and  the  firing  ceased 
the  girls  Addie  and  Fanny,  finding  the  roof  falling  in, 
ventured  to  leave  the  house.  They  saw  the  gang  just  turn- 
ing a  point  of  the  mountain  on  the  road  to  Tug  River. 
Then  they  picked  up'their  dead  sister,  and  followed  by  the 
little  orphan  Cora,  they  dragged  the  body  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods  to  the  southeast  of  the  house,  and  there  built  a 
fire  and  cowered  down  by  it.  Their  mother  had  by  this 
time  revived  enough  to  crawl  after  them  as  they  drew  the 
body  of  Allaphare  away  from  the  burning  building.  Little 
Malvin  ran  out  at  the  time  his  grandfather  did,  and  was 
clutching  the  old  man's  leg,  but  he  tripped  and  fell  at  the 
door,  and  then  crawled  away  around  another  corner  of  the 
house  and  was  unnoticed.  The  women  remained  by  the 
fire  until  morning  without  clothes  or  assistance. 

On  the  morning  of  January  2,  the  family  was  cared  for 
and  sent  to  Pikeville.  The  old  man  and  Jim  and  Sam 
came  on  ahead.  The  neighbors  prepared  Allaphare  and 
Calvin  for  the  grave,  and  buried  them  on  the  mountain- 
side with  their  dead  brothers.  The  gTaves  are  plainly  seen 
from  the  road.  They  arc  surrounded  by  an  old  rail  fence 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  shaded  by  a  peach 
tree  that  will  not  live  to  bear  fruit  another  year. 

The  old  farm  is  let  to  a  tenant,  and  is  going  to  ruin. 


The  murder  of  Allaphare  roused  Pike  County  as  it  had 
not  been  roused  since  the  Civil  War.  The  mountaineers 
have  chivalry,  if  not  courage,  and  they  were  ready,  after  a 
fashion,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a  woman.  Out  of  a  host 
of  volunteers  Frank  Phillips  selected  twenty-three  men, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  January  6  rode  out  of  Pike- 
ville to  raid  Logan  County  for  indicted  Logan  Regulators. 
They  reached  Anse  Hatfield's  home,  on  the  bank  of  Tug 
River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Peter  Creek,  at  night  Of 
course  Anse  was  not  at  home,  but  the  women  and  children 
were,  and  they  were  terribly  alarmed.  Jim  McCoy  and 
five  others  stayed  there  that  night,  one  keeping  guard  all 
the  time,  of  course. 

Next  morning,  very  early,  the  mob  went  down  to  Thacker 
Creek,  where  Shang  Ferrall  lives,  and  took  him  along  to 
prevent  him  from  giving  an  alarm.  Three  miles  up  above 
Thacker  lived  Uncle  Jim  Vance,  but  when  they  reached 
the  house  no  one  was  there.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
a  trail  of  blood  from  the  burned  home  of  Old  RandT  led 
down  to  Tug  River,  was  found  again  on  the  east  side,  and 
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ended  at  Jim  Vance's  yard.  The  Kentuckians  were  able 
to  trace  the  trail  on  the  6th  quite  easily. 

From  Vance's  the  mob  started  to  go  over  on  Mate 
Creek,  following  up  a  branch  that  was  a  shorter  way  than 
the  regular  road.  At  the  head  of  the  branch,  and  right  in 
the  gap  of  the  mountain,  they  met  old  Mrs.  Vance  coming 
down  with  an  empty  pail  in  her  hand.  She  had  been 
carrying  breakfast  up  to  Uncle  Jim  and  to  Cap,  who  had 
slept  in  that  mountain.  As  she  saw  the  mob,  she  turned 
and  shouted  : 

"Here  ihey  come." 

"  How  many?"  asked  Uncle  Jim. 

"  About  forty,  I  reckon." 

During  this  talk  the  Kentuckians  had  charged  up  past 
the  woman. 

Uncle  Jim  yelled  "  Halt !  "  and  then  shouted,  "  Charge 
'em,  boys  !  Rally,  boys  !  Charge  'cm  !  "  and  at  the  same 
time  began  to  shoot. 

The  orders,  except  the  first,  were  bluff,  for  there  were 
no  boys  there  to  rally,  except  Cap  Hatfield,  who  flunked 
and  ran  like  a  sheep  with  dogs  after  it.  He  did  not  even 
shoot  one  shot.  But  Uncle  Jim  was  too  old  to  mn,  and 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity.  He  dodged  behind  a  locust 
stub  still  several  feet  high  and  eight  inches  thick,  and, 
taking  aim  at  Frank  Phillips,  who  led  the  mob,  fired. 
Phillips  is  a  remarkable  cool-beaded  desperado.  Just  as 
the  old  man  got  his  gun  to  his  face  Phillips  dropped  to  the 
ground,  and  the  bullet  passed  harmlessly  over  his  head. 
Then  he  jumped  up  and  fired  as  he  ran  forward  to  gain 
the  shelter  of  a  tree  ;  but  the  old  man  fired  again,  and 
again  Phillips  dodged.  This  seems  almost  incredible,  but 
the  story  is  told  by  both  parties.  After  this  shot  Phillips 
gained  the  shelter  of  a  big  oak,  and  tried  to  get  a  shot  at 
the  old  man  from  it.  As  he  peered  around,  he  saw  the 
old  man  had  the  drop  on  him  and  dodged  back  just  in 
time.  The  bullet  knocked  a  shower  of  bark  into  Phillips's 
face.  But  at  this  same  instant  Phillips  leveled  his  gun 
and  fired  square  at  the  center  of  the  stump  that  concealed 
the  old  man.  The  stump  was  partly  rotten,  and  the  ball 
passed  through  it,  striking  Uncle  Jim's  cartridge  belt  and 
knocking  him  away  from  his  shelter.  Before  the  old  man 
could  recover  himself  Phillips  had  pumped  in  a  fresh  car- 
tridge and  shot  him  through  the  body.  Uncle  Jim  dropped 
to  the  ground  behind  a  log,  and  Phillips  ran  forward,  sup- 
posing the  old  man  was  done  for.  In  truth  he  was  fatally 
hurt,  but  he  was  game  yet.  He  had  drawn  a  revolver  as 
he  fell,  and  before  Phillips  had  taken  two  steps  he  saw  the 
old  man  peering  over  the  log  holding  the  pistol  with  both 
hands.  Uncle  Jim  was  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  St.  Vitus 
dance  that  made  his  eyes  roll  and  his  whole  frame  shake 
about,  yet  he  was  accounted  the  best  pistol  shot  in  Logan 
County.  Phillips  dropped  the  moment  he  saw  the  old 
man,  and  the  old  man  shrunk  down  a  bit  too.  That  was 
a  mistake,  for  it  enabled  Phillips  to  aim  his  rifle  where  the 
old  man's  head  must  appear  as  he  raised  to  look  for  Phil- 
lips. In  a  moment  the  gray  hairs  on  his  forehead  rose 
above  the  log  and  Phillips  fired.  The  ball  knocked  the 
old  man's  hat  ten  feet  away  and  scattered  his  brains  over 
the  leaves  for  a  yard  around.  The  old  lady,  his  wife,  saw 
him  killed.  Walking  up  to  his  body  she  said  :  "  Pore  ole 
man  ;  he's  dead,"  and  then  walked  away.  Uncle  Jim  had 
been  neither  a  faithful  nor  a  kind  husband,  and  the  widow 
shed  no  tears.   

The  killing  of  Uncle  Jim  ended  that  raid.  The  Ken- 
tucky mob  did  not  develop  a  relish  for  blood.  They  re- 
turned to  Kentucky,  but  on  January  9  started  on  another 
raid.  This  time  they  went  on  Beech  Creek,  in  Logan 
County.  They  reached  the  house  of  Justice  Wall  Hatfield 


at  noon,  and  leaping  their  horses  over  the  fence,  charged 
on  the  house.  Wall,  instead  of  jumping  for  his  gun,  ran 
to  the  door  to  see  what  was  the  racket  (as  he  supposed) 
with  the  cows.  Jim  McCoy  covered  him  with  a  rifle,  and 
the  Justice  threw  up  his  hands.  In  the  house  the  mob 
found  Doc  and  Sam  Mayhom,  who  were  wanted  for  killing 
the  three  McCoy  boys.  This  made  three  prisoners.  The 
mob  went  on  up  the  creek,  however,  and  found  Plyant 
Mayhorn  and  Andy  Varny,  and  then  went  over  on  another 
branch  and  got  L.  D.  McCoy.  Andy  Varny  tried  to 
escape,  but  Sam  McCoy  and  Dave  Stratton  ran  him  down, 
instead  of  shooting  him  according  to  the  custom. 

The  third  and  last  raid  was  made  beginning  January 
16.  There  were  thirty-three  men  in  the  mob.  On  the 
1 8th  they  reached  West  Virginia,  opposite  Peter  Creek, 
and  rode  down  along  the  bank  of  Tug  River  to  the  mouth 
of  Grapevine  Creek.  Here  lived  Cap  Hatfield.  Jim  Mc- 
Coy was  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  mob,  who  had  to 
ride  along  single  file,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  road 
being  narrow.  His  horse  was  restive,  and  when  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  creek  Jim  let  it  go  ahead  on  the  run. 
Rounding  a  little  spur  of  the  mountain,  Jim  found  himself 
riding  square  at  thirteen  of  the  Logan  Regulators,  who 
were  in  Cap's  yard,  guns  in  hand,  waiting  for  the  Ken- 
tuckians. Jim  tried  to  rein  in  his  horse,  but  at  that  instant 
the  Regulators  began  firing,  and  the  beast  danced  with 
fear.  The  dancing  probably  saved  Jim's  life,  for  it  pre- 
vented fair  aim. 

Now,  although  no  one  else  was  in  sight,  the  Regulators 
knew  that  others  were  behind  Jim,  and  so  stepped  off  to 
one  side,  where  they  could  get  better  shelter  behind  a 
fence.  Meantime  Jim  managed  to  get  off  of  his  horse  and 
quiet  the  beast,  although  the  bullets  were  whistling  on  all 
sides.  Then  Jim  cooly  laid  his  gun  on  the  ground, 
pulled  off  his  overcoat  which  was  too  tight  for  him,  and 
placing  it  on  the  saddle,  turned  the  horse  loose.  Then  be 
picked  up  his  gun,  walked  deliberately  to  a  fence  corner, 
and  taking  aim  over  it,  fired.  He  brought  his  man  down 
at  the  first  shot  The  man  was  Bill  Dempsey.  At  that 
the  other  twelve  Regulators  turned  and  ran  like  sheep, 
with  Cap  Hatfield  leading  the  way,  although  no  other 
Kentuckian  had  come  in  sight  save  Budd  McCoy,  and  he 
had  been  shot  down  by  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder. 

The  Kentuckians  gathered  in  Cap's  yard,  but  could  at 
first  find  no  one  there,  although  Jim,  who  did  not  go  into 
the  yard,  had  said  he  had  shot  one  man.  But  a  trail  of 
blood  was  found  that  led  into  a  shuck  pen.  There  they 
found  Bill  Dempsey  shot  through  the  body. 

"What  is  your  name,"  said  Frank  Phillips. 

"  Bill  Dempsey,"  said  he,  holding  up  his  hands,  "  I  am 
not  armed,  gentlemen,  and  am  dying  now.  Please  don't 
shoot  me  any  more.    Don't,  don't." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  as  he  saw  Phillips  draw  a 
revolver.  Several  of  the  mob  saw  the  revolver,  too,  and 
jumped  to  catch  it,  but  they  were  too  late.  Phillips  shot 
the  man  through  the  head.  That  act  ended  the  raiding 
business.  It  was  especially  bad  for  the  Kentuckians,  for 
Dempsey  was  there  as  a  lawful  police  officer  to  arrest  raid- 
ing parties. 

But  the  raids  had  affected  the  Hatficlds  much,  as  the 
deeds  of  the  Regulators  had  previously  affected  the  Mc- 
Coys, only  worse.  They  immediately  abandoned  their 
farms,  and  moved  over  to  Island  Creek,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Logan  Court  House,  and  here  they  arc  now. 
J  once  is  in  Colorado. 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  resort  to  legal  proceed- 
ings was  made  by  the  West  Virginians.    The  day  that  the 
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first  man,  Tom  Chambers,  was  kidnapped,  the  law  firm  of 
Auries,  Ferrall  &  Connolly,  of  Pikeville,  was  retained  to 
defend  him,  and  that  firm  also  took  up  the  cases  of  the 
rest  as  they  were  brought  in.  Anticipating  trouble,  Jus- 
tice Wall  Hatfield  had  engaged  the  services  of  lawyer 
Perry  Cline,  long  before  Jeff  McCoy  was  killed,  and  Cline 
felt  bound  in  honor  to  stand  by  Wall,  even  after  Jeff  was 
killed.  So  those  now  in  prison  have  the  best  mountain 
talent  to  defend  them. 

Writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  applications  for  bail  in  be- 
wildering number  and  order  have  been  secured  and  made, 
and  out  of  it  all  Wall  Hatfield  and  Doc  Mayhom  find 
themselves  still  in  Pikeville  jail  without  hope  of  release 
before  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  three  McCoy  boys. 
Plyant  and  Sam  Mayhorn  are  in  jail,  because  unable  to 
raise  $3,000  bail,  and  the  rest  have  cither  obtained  bail  or 
turned  State's  evidence.  They  will  all  be  tried  next  Feb- 
ruary. Dan  Whit  voluntarily  came  over  to  Kentucky  as  a 
witness  for  the  State. 

One  feature  of  the  legal  proceedings  was  an  appeal  to 
the  national  courts  by  Governor  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia, 
for  the  release  of  the  Hatficlds  on  the  ground  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  no  man  may  be  deprived  of  life  or 
liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  Kidnapping  was  not 
due  process,  but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  nevertheless  the  prisoners  were  lawfully  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Pike  County  authorities.  Gov.  Wilson  himself 
appeared  in  court  as  a  Hatfield  attorney. 

Of  course,  indictments  were  found  in  Logan  against  the 
Pike  County  boys  for  the  murder  of  Uncle  Jim  Vance  and 
Bill  Dempsey,  and  also  for  kidnapping  the  prisoners  men- 
tioned. The  State  of  West  Virginia  offered  $100  reward 
each  for  the  arrest  of  the  Kentucky  kidnappers,  and  $500 
for  Frank  Phillips.  The  Hatficlds  offered  $500  additional 
for  Phillips.  The  rewards  offered  so  far  for  the  Hatfield 
gang  are  :  $1,250  for  Cap,  $700  for  Bad  Anse,  $700  for 
Jonce,  $500  for  Elias,  and  $too  each  for  the  rest  of  the 
indicted  men.  But  Gov.  Buckner  has  promised  to  offer 
8500  each  for  the  men  engaged  in  burning  the  house  of 
old  RandT. 

One  of  this  house-burning  gang  has  been  arrested,  and 
is  now  in  jail  at  Ironton,  Ohio.  It  is  Gillespie.  He  has 
made  a  full  and  voluntary  confession,  and  as  he  is  but 
seventeen  years  old,  he  will  be  accepted  as  a  witness  by 
Pike  County's  attorney,  C.  Lee  Ferguson.  His  arrest  was 
brought  about  through  the  evil  passions  of  Bad  Anse. 
Anse  took  a  fancy  to  the  boy's  mother,  and  straightway 
drove  both  boy  and  father  out  of  the  county.  The  boy 
was  then  located  by  detectives  and  arrested. 

Meantime  these  Kentuckians  were  arrested :  Dave 
Stratton,  John  Norman,  John  B.  Datson,  and  Joseph 
Franklin  Smith.  They  are  charged  with  kidnapping  and 
murder,  and,  as  already  stated,  are  here  under  heavy  guard 
for  trial  to-day.  They  will  be  defended  by  McComas  & 
Kelly,  Smith  &  Stratton,  and  Major  Stratton,  who  is  the 
father  of  Dave,  the  defendant. 


It  would  take  too  much  space  to  relate  here  all  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  detectives  who  have  made  these  arrests, 
but  the  net  they  have  woven  about  Frank  Phillips  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  When  Jonce  Hatfield  fled  to  Colorado, 
his  wife  Nancy,  a  fine-looking  mountain  girl  and  a  full 
cousin  to  the  McCoy  boys,  was  asked  to  assist  in  arresting 
Frank  Phillips.  She  readily  consented,  and  to  that  end 
went  to  her  mother's  house  over  on  Peter  Creek,  in  Pike 
County.  Here  she  made  love  to  Phillips  successfully,  and 
is  now  his  mistress.  Phillips  stays  with  her  most  of  his 
time,  living  in  the  one-room  cabin  with  her  old  mother. 


She  sends  a  letter  once  a  week  to  Superintendent  Alf  Bur- 
nett of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  detectives,  telling  him  of 
Phillips's  doings,  and  the  movements  of  other  indicted 
Kentuckians  for  whom  Burnett's  men  are  looking.  She  is 
one  of  the  few  mountain  women  who  can  write. 

Phillips  learned  of  the  letter-writing  on  last  Thursday, 
but  whether  he  has  killed  the  woman,  taken  to  the  woods, 
or  refused  to  believe  the  report  has  not  been  learned. 
Nancy's  method  of  procedure  has  the  full  approval  of  the 
Hatfields,  who  speak  of  her  in  the  most  kindly  manner. 

Bad  Anse,  in  conversation  last  Tuesday,  said  :  "  Ef  I 

could  just  shoot  that  Phillips  and  Ole  RandT,  I'd  go 

to  the  gallows  jest  as  peert  as  ever  I  went  to  dinner." 

His  words  point  the  only  way  to  the  ending  of  the  war. 
It  has  been  prolonged  only  because  Gov.  Wilson  first  re- 
fused to  allow  his  murderers  to  be  tried,  and  because  Gov. 
Buckner  will  not  set  a  good  example  by  returning  good 
for  evil  in  allowing  Phillips  to  be  arrested  lawfully. 

LIST  Or  MURDERS  DURING  THE  FEUD. 
Bill  Stayton,  shot  in  the  back  by  Sum  McCoy,  nephew  of  old  Ran- 
dolph McCoy. 

Deacon  Ellison  Hatfield,  shot  in  the  back  by  Farmer  McCoy. 

Talbot  and  Farmer  McCoy  and  Randolph  McCoy,  Jr.,  tied  lo 
bushes  and  shot  by  the  Hatfield  gang. 

Jeff  McCoy  shot  in  the  back  by  Cap  Hatfield. 

Allaphare  McCoy  shot  by  Ellison  Mounts  as  she  pleaded  for  life. 

Calvin  McCoy  shot  in  the  back  by  the  Hatfield  gang. 

Jim  Vance,  shot  through  the  forehead  by  Frank  Phillips. 

Bill  Dempsey,  shot  to  death  after  being  wounded  and  while  praying 
that  he  might  die  in  peace. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  wife  of  Talbot  McCoy, 
who  grieved  herself  to  death  over  the  terrible  murder  of 
her  husband. 

LIST  or  THOSE  WOUNDED  DURING  THE  FEUD. 

Hense  Scott,  shot  through  the  left  shoulder,  and  John  Scott,  shot 
through  the  right  knee  by  the  Hatfield  gang,  who  mistook  them  for 
McCoys.    They  are  crippled  for  life. 

Mrs.  BUI  Daniels,  ribs  broken  by  Cap  Hatfield.    Injured  for  life. 

Mrs.  Randolph  McCoy,  two  ribs  broken  by  a  blow  of  a  gun  stock, 
and  head  cut  open  when  her  home  was  burned.  She  will  never 
fully  recover. 

Tom  Mitchell,  fingers  of  left  hand  shot  off  by  Randolph  McCoy. 

Jonce  Hatfield,  shot  in  the  right  shoulder  by  Randolph  McCoy 
with  bird-shot.    Not  crippled. 

Ellison  Mounts,  left  forearm  split  with  rifle  ball  by  Calvin  McCoy. 
Not  crippled. 

Budd  McCoy,  shot  through  the  right  shoulder  by  Hatfield  gang 
when  Dempsey  was  killed.    Not  crippled. 

Cap  Hatfield,  shot  acrms  palm  of  right  hand  by  Calvin  McCoy. 
Not  crippled. 

Detective  John  Knapper,  of  Charleston,  West  Va.,  shot  through 
hollow  of  right  foot.    Slight  wound. 

It  is  said  that  several  other  slight  wounds  have  been  in- 
flicted on  both  sides,  but  no  account  was  taken  of  them. 


The  traveler  to  the  abandoned  hpme  of  old  Bad  Anse  on 
Tug  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Peter  Creek,  will  find 
over  the  fire-place  a  gaudy  lithograph  motto,  which  reads  : 


THEKE  IS  NO  PLACE  LIKE 

OUR  HOME. 


Some  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  locality  has 
scribbled  with  a  lead  pencil  under  the  many  colored  letters 
this  comment : 

"  Leastwise,  not  this  side  of  hell." 


Forgiveness  strengthens  the  spirit,  sweetens  temper,  stifles 
anger,  extinguishes  envy,  subdues  pride ;  she  bridles  the 
tongue,  restrains  the  hand,  tramples  upon  temptations. 
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THE  UNUSUAL,  GHOSTLY,  SUPERSTITIOUS  AND  QUEER 


The  Red  Light  at  the  Crossing— Phi/a.  Times 
A  heavily  bearded  man  about  43  years  old  and  one  per- 
haps ten  years  his  junior  were  seated  in  the  Canal  street 
Union  Railway  station,  Chicago,  evidently  waiting  for  a 
train.  A  couple  of  large  sachels  lay  near  them,  indicating 
that  the  men  were  going  some  distance.  A  reporter  recog- 
nized them  as  a  "  scab  "  engineer  and  fireman  who  had 
been  pulling  a  passenger  train  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  road.  "  Yes,  I  am  going  home  to  Pennsyl- 
vania," replied  the  engineer,  "and  so  is  my  fireman.  We 
have  had  enough."  "  Afraid  of  dynamite,  are  you  ?  "  "  No, 
it  ain't  that."  "  Threatened  by  the  Brotherhood  ?*'  "  No. 
But  we  have  been  by  something  else,  and  concluded  to  get 
out  of  the  country.  I  wouldn't  work  here  any  longer  for 
double  pay.  Tell  you  about  it  ?  People  would  only  laugh  ; 
but  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  just  the  same.  Do 
you  care  if  I  tell,  John  ?  Well,  it  may  interest  somebody, 
for  it  is  strange.  When  the  strike  on  the 'Q' took  place 
we  came  here  and  went  to  work.  We  had  been  idle  for 
quite  a  while,  and  our  families  had  learned  what  it  was  to 
go  hungry.  I  do  not  believe  in  taking  another  man's  job, 
but  when  I  looked  at  my  children's  pinched  faces  and 
patched  clothes  1  jumped  at  the  chance  to  go  to  work. 
For  a  time  we  pulled  a  freight  and  everything  went  smoothly. 
But  one  night  something  happened  that  made  me  a  coward. 
It  was  about  10  o'clock  and  very  dark.  Rain  was  falling 
steadily,  and  I  could  not  see  far  ahead,  but  I  was  trying  to 
keep  on  time.  We  had  a  heavy  train,  and  as  wc  rumbled 
along  I  occasionally  glanced  back  to  see  if  everything  was 
all  right.  I  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  something  was 
going  to  happen,  and  felt  uneasy.  I  whistled  for  a  road 
crossing  just  around  the  curve,  and  when  we  got  close  to 
it  a  flash  of  lightning  brought  things  out  as  clear  as  day. 
A  man  in  a  wagon  driving  a  span  of  horses  was  near  the 
track,  and  the  animals  had  become  unmanageable.  I  sprang 
from  my  seat,  reversed  my  engine,  and  gave  her  sand. 
Then  I  shut  my  eyes.  In  an  instant  we  struck  them,  and 
I  heard  the  cracking  wood  as  the  wagon  was  broken  into 
fragments.  The  train  was  stopped,  and  as  soon  as  a  flag- 
man had  gone  ahead  I  went  back.  The  man  and  both 
horses  had  been  killed,  and  the  wagon  was  only  good  for 
kindling.  I  held  the  lantern  up  to  the  face  of  the  unfortu- 
nate driver,  and  the  conductor  recognized  him.  He  was 
a  young  engineer  who  had  gone  out  with  the  strikers,  and 
while  idle  had  been  putting  in  the  time  on  his  father's  farm 
near  by.  We  lifted  the  body  into  the  caboose,  and  as  we 
started  ahead  all  felt  mighty  blue.  The  next  night  on  the 
return  trip,  as  we  came  to  the  crossing  where  the  accident 
occurred,  I  saw  a  red  light,  and  whistled  for  brakes.  Get- 
ting nearer,  both  the  firemen  and  I  distinguished  a  wagon 
standing  on  the  track,  and  in  it  was  what  appeared  to  be 
the  man  we  had  killed  the  night  before.  My  hair  stood 
on  end  as  he  coolly  swung  the  red  light  and  signaled  us  to 
stop.  I  had  learned  that  it  was  foolish  to  be  superstitious, 
but  the  way  he  handled  that  lantem  showed  me  that  he  was 
an  old  hand  at  the  business,  and  we  could  not  stop  too 
quick  to  suit  me.  Before  the  conductor  and  brakeman 
had  come  forward,  horses,  wagon,  man,  and  lantem  had 
disappeared,  and  I  started  up,  not  wishing  to  explain  and 
be  laughed  at.  When  wc  reached  the  end  of  the  division 
I  learned  that  the  man  we  had  run  over  had  up  to  the 
strike  been  in  charge  of  the  engine  that  killed  him.  I 
wanted  to  lay  off  a  few  days  and  kind  of  brace  up,  but  the 
company  was  short  of  help  and  I  could  not.    The  next 


night  it  rained  again,  and  when  we  started  out  both  John 
and  I  were  rather  nervous.  Wc  were  afraid  to  say  any- 
thing to  those  we  knew,  for  they  were  not  our  friends. 
The  rain  beat  against  the  cab  windows  and  the  headlight 
illuminated  the  track  but  for  a  short  distance.  Soon  I  re- 
alized that  we  were  losing  time.  That  would  not  do  and 
I  opened  the  throttle.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  rolling 
that  big  train  along  at  a  rate  that  made  the  cars  dance. 
Finally  we  neared  the  crossing  and  I  opened  the  side  win- 
dow and  looked  out.  The  rain  splashed  in  my  face  and 
ran  down  my  neck,  but  I  did  not  mind  that.  Ahead  dimly 
shone  the  rays  of  the  red  light,  yet  in  spite  of  the  fear  that 
it  might  be  a  genuine  danger  signal  we  dashed  on.  There 
stood  the  man  in  the  wagon,  swinging  his  lantern.  In  a 
moment  wc  had  crossed  the  road  and  were  dancing  along 
forty  miles  an  hour.  Then  I  felt  the  train  dragging  as  if 
the  brakes  were  set.  The  conductor  thought  wc  were 
going  too  fast,  but  I  had  not  noticed  it  before.  John  and 
I  were  badly  scared.  Six  weeks  later  we  were  put  on  a 
passenger  run,  but  not  a  night  has  passed  that  we  have  not 
seen  the  red  light  at  the  crossing.  I  am  losing  my  nerve 
and  am  getting  afraid  to  make  time.  Did  you  ever  kill  a 
man  ?  Then  you  don't  know  how  I  feel.  Perhaps  I  shall 
breathe  easier  when  once  I  get  started  for  home." 

Superstitions  Regarding  Habies— Boston  Commonwealth 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  if  a  child  cries  at  its  birth 
and  lifts  up  only  one  hand,  it  is  bom  to  command.  It  is 
thought  very  unlucky  not  to  weigh  the  baby  before  it  is 
dressed.  When  first  dressed  the  clothes  should  not  be 
put  on  over  the  head,  but  drawn  on  over  the  feet,  for  luck. 
When  first  taken  from  the  room  in  which  it  was  born  it 
must  be  carried  upstairs  before  going  down,  so  that  it  will 
rise  in  the  world.  In  any  case  it  must  be  carried  upstairs 
or  up  the  street,  the  first  time  it  is  taken  out.  It  is  also 
considered  in  England  and  Scotland  unlucky  to  cut  the 
baby's  nails  or  hair  before  it  is  a  year  old.    The  saying  : 

Burn  on  Monday,  fair  in  the  face  ; 
Born  on  Tuesday,  full  of  Gixl's  grace  ; 
Uom  on  Wednesday,  the  best  to  be  had  ; 
Horn  on  Thursday,  merry  and  glad  ; 
Bom  on  Friday,  worthily  given  ; 
Horn  on  Saturday,  work  hard  for  a  living; 
Horn  on  Sunday,  shall  never  know  want, 

is  known  with  various  changes  all  over  the  Christian 
world  ;  one  deviation  from  the  original  makes  Friday's 
child  "free  in  giving."  Thursday  has  one  very  lucky 
hour  just  before  sunrise. 

The  child  that  U  born  on  the  Sabbath  day 
U  bonny  and  good  and  gay. 

While 

Me  who  is  born  or  New  Vcar'»  morn 

Will  have  his  own  way  as  sure  a*  you're  born. 

And 

He  who  is  bom  on  Easter  mom, 

Shall  never  know  care,  or  want,  or  harm. 

Alpine  Funerals — The  Saturday  Review 
In  one  of  the  most  powerful  scenes  in  Der  Grune  Hein- 
rich,  Gottfried  Keller  describes  the  way  in  which  a  funeral 
used  to  be  celebrated  by  wealthy  Swiss  peasants  in  remote 
country  districts.  The  mournful  hush  of  the  first  part  of 
the  day,  the  touching  simplicity  of  the  religious  service, 
the  sumptuous  meal  and  heavy  drinking  that  follow  the 
return  from  church,  and  the  wild  dance  that  concludes 
the  day  are  all  depicted  with  a  force  and  vividness  which 
has  rarely  been  equalled  in  modem  fiction,  and  the  irn- 
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prcssion  is  all  the  greater  because  the  horror  which  breathes 
through  the  whole  narrative  is  never  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  mere  disgust.  The  dance  is  omitted  in  Upper  Austria, 
but  the  other  practices  are  perhaps  even  more  ghastly.  In 
these  districts  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  funeral  begins 
before  the  death.  As  soon  as  any  man  or  woman  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  last  agony,  not  only  all  neighbors  and 
friends,  but  perfect  strangers,  are  informed  of  the  fact  and 
expected  to  pay  a  ceremonial  visit.  The  guests  simply 
enter  the  sick-room,  take  a  long  look  at  the  dying  man, 
and  go  their  ways.  No  prayer  is  said,  hardly  a  word  is 
spoken  ;  yet  even  the  chance  wayfarer  who  declines  to 
enter  the  house  of  death  on  such  occasions  is  considered 
strangely  heartless.  After  death  the  stream  of  visitors 
ceases,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  the  body 
has  been  prepared  for  burial,  a  long  table  is  spread  in  the 
room  where  it  lies,  and  covered  with  wine,  spirits,  and 
cold  viands  of  every  description,  and  here  open  house  is 
held  day  and  night  till  the  funeral  starts  for  the  church- 
yard. Whoever  comes,  known  or  unknown,  rich  or  poor, 
is  not  only  allowed,  but  urged,  to  eat  and  drink  as  much 
as  he  can.  Beside  the  coffin  at  least  two  huge  wax  can- 
dles, which  have  been  fetched  from  the  church,  burn  dimly, 
and  near  them  two  old  women  sit  or  kneel.  They  are  paid 
for  their  services  and  supposed  to  pass  their  time  in  prayer. 
From  time  to  time  they  are  relieved  by  others,  and  they 
then  usually  make  a  somewhat  lengthened  pause  at  the 
table  before  going  home.  After  the  return  of  the  funeral, 
the  chief  mourner  invites  every  one  who  has  attended  it 
to  a  hot  meal  which  is  as  sumptuous  as  he  can  afford. 
A  Prrvate  Madhouse — Bowling  Green  (A'v.)Times 

Near  Gainesville,  in  the  neighboring  county,  Allen,  there 
lives  a  man  whose  life  has  indeed  been  a  most  unusual  one. 
He  was  born  an  imbecile,  and  as  he  grew  older  and 
stronger  he  became  violent,  and  had  to  be  confined.  His 
name  is  Mack  Griffin,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
placed  in  a  cabin  built  in  the  corner  of  the  yard  where  his 
parents  lived.  The  cabin  was  built  especially  for  his  oc- 
cupancy, and  he  was  placed  in  it  and  kept  in  confinement, 
never  permitted  to  leave  the  house.  It  is  said  that  he 
would  allow  nobody,  not  even  the  members  of  the  family, 
to  come  near  him  except  his  sister,  who  would  bring  him 
his  meals  and  sweep  up  the  room.  While  she  was  in  the 
room  he  would  jump  into  bed  and  sit  down  and  watch  her 
until  she  had  left.  He  is  now  sixty-five  years  old,  and  his 
hair  is  as  white  as  snow.  He  has  never  been  outside  the 
house  since  he  was  put  into  it  but  once,  and  that  was 
when  it  was  tom  down  to  be  rebuilt.  He  has  been  in  that 
house,  which  has  no  window  in  it,  with  the  door  barred 
for  fifty  years,  and  has  never  had  communication  with  any 
human  being  except  some  of  the  members  of  the  family, 
who  take  him  his  meals  and  arrange  his  bed.  There  are 
several  of  the  family  who  can  go  into  the  room  now  with 
safety,  but  the  sight  of  a  stranger  fills  him  with  horror, 
and  causes  his  wild  nature  to  assert  itself,  and  he  raves  and 
gives  vent  to  the  most  unearthly  screams  and  hideous 
noises.  They  never  go  into  the  house,  because  he  would 
attack  them  viciously  the  moment  they  crossed  the  thresh- 
old. The  family  are  compelled  to  remove  his  bed  from 
the  room  every  day,  as  he  would  tear  it  into  shreds.  They 
can  leave  nothing  in  the  room  with  him,  for  it  would  be 
destroyed.  He  cannot  be  induced  for  a  moment  to  leave 
his  cabin,  and  if  the  door  was  left  standing  open  he  would 
not  come  out.  His  has,  indeed,  been  a  most  unusual  life. 
The  Disappearance  of  a  Corpse— San  Francisco  Examiner 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  day  of  August,  1872, 
Charles  J.  Reid,  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years,  living 
at  Xenia,  Ohio,  fell  dead  while  walking  across  the  dining- 


room  in  his  father's  house.  The  family  consisted  of  his 
father,  mother,  two  sisters  and  a  cousin,  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
All  were  present  at  the  breakfast  table  when  Charles  en- 
tered the  room,  but  instead  of  taking  his  accustomed  seat 
near  the  door,  by  which  he  had  entered,  passed  it,  and 
went  obliquely  toward  one  of  the  windows — with  what 
purpose  no  one  knows.  He  had  passed  the  table  but  a 
few  steps,  when  he  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  and  never 
again  breathed.  The  body  was  carried  into  a  bedroom 
and,  after  vain  efforts  at  resuscitation  by  the  stricken 
family,  left  lying  on  the  bed  with  composed  limbs  and  cov- 
ered face.  In  the  meantime,  the  boy  had  been  hastily  dis- 
patched for  a  physician,  who  arrived  some  twenty  minutes 
after  the  death.  He  afterward  remembered  as  an  uncom- 
mon circumstance,  that  when  he  arrived  the  weeping  rela- 
tions— father,  mother,  and  two  sisters — were  all  in  the  room 
out  of  which  the  bedroom  door  opened,  and  that  the  door 
was  closed.  There  was  no  other  to  the  bedroom.  This 
door  was  at  once  opened  by  the  father  of  the  deceased, 
and,  as  the  physician  passed  through  it,  he  observed  the 
rigid  outlines  of  the  body  under  the  sheet  that  had  been 
thrown  over  it,  and  the  profile  was  plainly  discernible 
under  the  face  cloth,  clear  cut  and  sharp,  as  profiles  of  the 
dead  seem  always  to  be.  He  approached  and  lifted  the 
cloth.  There  was  nothing  there.  He  pulled  away  the 
sheet.  Nothing.  The  family  had  followed  him  into  the 
room.  At  this  astonishing  discovery— if  so  it  may  be 
called — they  looked  at  one  another,  at  the  physician,  at 
the  bed,  in  speechless  amazement,  forgetting  to  weep.  A 
moment  later  the  three  ladies  required  the  physician's 
care ;  all  had  fainted  and  fallen  to  the  floor.  The  father's 
condition  was  but  little  better  ;  he  stood  in  a  stupor,  mut- 
tering inarticulately  and  staring  like  an  idiot.  Having 
restored  the  ladies  to  consciousness  the  physician  went  to 
the  window— the  only  one  the  room  had,  opening  upon 
a  garden.  It  was  locked  on  the  inside,  with  the  usual 
fastening  attached  to  the  bottom  bar  of  the  upper  sash  and 
engaging  with  the  lower.  No  inquest  was  held — there  was 
nothing  to  hold  it  on  ;  but  the  physician  and  many  others 
who  were  curious  as  to  this  remarkable  occurence,  made 
the  most  searching  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances, 
but  without  result.  Charles  J.  Reid  was  dead  and  "  gone," 
and  that  is  all  that  has  ever  been  known  of  it  to  this  day. 

The  Haunted  Hole  0/  Stratford —  The  Xete  York  Tribune 
One  night  about  fifty  years  ago  a  brutal  murder  was 
done,  at  a  lonely  place  on  the  highroad  between  Warwick 
and  Stratford-upon-Avon.  The  next  morning  the  mur- 
dered man  was  found  lying  by  the  roadside,  his  head  much 
mangled,  resting  in  a  small  hole  in  the  bank.  The  assas- 
sins, two  in  number,  were  shortly  afterward  discovered, 
and  they  were  hanged  at  Warwick  for  their  crime.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  hole  wherein  the  dead  man's  head  re- 
posed remains  unchanged.  No  matter  how  often  it  may 
be  filled  up,  whether  by  the  wash  of  heavy  rains,  or  by 
stones  and  leaves  that  boys  may  happen  to  cast  into  it  as 
they  pass,  it  is  soon  found  to  be  again  empty.  No  one 
takes  care  of  it.  No  one  knows  whether,  or  by  whom,  it 
is  guarded.  Fill  it  at  nightfall,  and  you  will  find  it  empty 
in  the  morning.  That  is  the  local  belief  and  affirmation. 
The  place  is  haunted.  This  spot  is  about  two  miles  out 
of  Stratford,  and  not  distant  from  the  gates  of  Charlcote 
Park.  I  looked  at  this  hole,  one  bright  day  in  June,  and 
saw  that  it  was  empty.  Nature,  it  is  thought  by  the  poets, 
abhors  complicity  with  the  concealments  of  crime,  and 
brands  with  her  curse  the  places  that  are  linked  with  the 
shedding  of  blood.  You  will  recall  that  strong  line  in 
Tom  Hood's  poem  of  "  Eugene  Aram  " — "  For  a  mighty 
wind  had  swept  the  place,  and  still  the  corse  was  bare. " 
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The  Rain—T.  R.  Aldrich 
We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  the  morn 

A  spirit  on  slender  robes  of  mist 
Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 

Into  the  vapor>'  amethyst 
Of  marshes  and  swamps  and  dismal  fens. 

Scooping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers, 
Dipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea, 

To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showers. 
We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  the  poplars  showed 

The  white  of  their  leaves,  the  amber  grain 
Shrunk  in  the  wind,  and  the  lightning  now 

Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain. 

Alchemy— Alice  IV.  Brother  ton— Indeptndtnt 
Ever)'  myth  some  truth  doth  hold. 
Like  the  fabled  sage  of  old. 

Love,  the  cunning  Alchemist, 
Turns  our  leaden  lives  to  gold. 

The  Specter— Clinton  Scoltard—Home  Journal 
I  made  a  grave  deep  down  in  my  heart 
For  a  love  that  was  dumb  and  dead  ; 
•'  There,  darkly  buried  and  far  apart 
It  will  rest  in  peace,"  I  said  ; 
I  laid  it  away  without  sorrow  or  smart. 
And  never  a  tear  I  shed. 

And  now  that  I  would  in  my  heart  enfold 

Another  love  fair  as  the  Ma/, 
There  has  risen  a  ghost  of  the  love  of  old, 

A  specter  weird  and  gray. 
And  my  sweet  young  love  with  her  hair's  soft  gold. 

She  sorrows  and  turns  away. 

The  Harvester— Frances  S.  Osgood 
Labor  is  health  !    Lo,  the  husbandman  reaping. 
How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current  leaping  I 
How  his  strong  arm  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping 
True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides. 

Song  for  Music— Edmund  Gosse— Longman's 

Count  the  flashes  in  the  surf. 
Count  the  crystals  in  the  snow. 

Or  the  blades  across  the  turf, 
Or  the  dead  that  sleep  below  ! 
These  ye  may  count— yet  not  know — 

Whiie  I  sleep  or  while  I  slumber- 
Where  my  thoughts  and  wishes  go. 

What  her  name,  and  what  their  number. 

Ask  the  cold  and  midnight  sea. 

Ask  the  silent-railing  frost. 
Ask  the  grasses  on  the  lee, 

Or  the  mad  maid,  passion  crost  I 

They  may  tell  of  posies  tost 
To  the  waves  where  blossoms  blow  not. 

Tell  of  hearts  that  staked  and  lost, 
But  of  me  and  mine  they  know  not. 

The  Two  Prayers — Richard  Crashato 
Two  went  to  pray  ?    O,  rather  say. 
One  went  to  brag  the  other  to  pray  ; 

One  stands  up  close  and  treads  on  high. 
Where  the  other  dares  not  lend  his  eye ; 

One  nearer  to  God's  altar  trod. 
The  other  to  the  altar  s  God. 

Sorrow-Music — Edith  K.  Terry — Scribner's 
As  even-song  of  bird  seems  holier,  sweeter 

Than  any  note  the  noonday's  riot  knew  ; 
So  that  faint  voice  from  desolation  rising 

May  solace  and  uplift  the  wide  world  through. 


Revenge — Chas.  Henry  Webb — Century* 
Revenge  is  a  naked  sword, 

It  has  neither  hilt  nor  guard. 
Would'st  thou  wield  this  brand  of  the  Lord  ? 

Is  thy  grasp  then  firm  and  hard  ? 

But  the  closer  thy  clutch  of  the  blade, 
The  deadlier  blow  thou  would'st  deal, 

Deeper  wound  in  thy  hand  is  made — 
It  is  thy  blood  reddens  the  steel. 

And  when  thou  hast  dealt  the  blow- 
When  the  blade  from  thy  hand  has  flown— 

Instead  of  in  the  heart  of  the  foe 

Thou  m.iy'st  find  it  sheathed  in  thine  own  ! 

Alts  at  An  End— Dora  Read  Goodale— Harpers 
The  breach  is  made — false  friend,  adieu  ; 
All's  at  an  end  between  us  two. 
Let  others  come,  with  power  and  praise. 
To  blot  your  image  from  my  days  : 
That  shining  past,  its  colors  fade— 
III  have  no  more— the  breach  is  made. 

All's  at  an  end  ?    Proud  instinct  lies ! 
There  is  no  end  to  human  ties : 
My  voice  has  learned  an  alien  tone  ; 
My  very  look  repeats  your  own  : 
Our  natures  act  in  foe  and  friend — 
In  vain  we  cry.  All's  at  an  end. 

My  Lady's  Smile— May  bury  Fleming 
What  though  the  green  leaf  grow? 

'Twill  last  a  month  and  a  day  ; 
In  all  sweet  flowers  that  blow 

Lurks  Death,  his  slave  Decay. 

But  if  my  lady  smile 

There  is  no  Death  at  all ; 
The  world  is  fair  the  while — 

What  though  the  red  leaf  fall  ? 

A  Maiden's  Heart — From  the  German 
How  should  the  heart  of  a  maiden  be  ? 
As  pure  as  the  lily  that  blooms  on  the  lea. 
As  clear  as  the  dew  from  the  heavens  that  fall. 
As  true  as  the  mirror  that  haugs  on  the  wall. 
As  fresh  as  the  fountain,  as  gay  as  the  lark 
That  trills  out  its  song  'twixt  the  day  and  the  dark. 
As  glad  as  the  angels,  when  soaring  they  fly 
On  the  bright  wings  of  love  to  their  homes  in  the  sky. 

Rose  and  Thorn — Jennie  Burr 
None  pluck  the  rose  who  do  not  sharpest  thorns  discover  ; 
And  rarely  love  is  found,  but  keenly  wounds  the  lover. 

And  none,  despite  the  rose's  thorns  could  bear  to  lose  it. 
Ah  !  Love  may  wound  the  eager  heart,  but  still  we  choose  it. 

The  Cry  of  Unbelief — Iiessie  Chandler 
As  mothers  sometimes  draw  their  children  near, 
And  ga/e  into  their  eyes  and  kiss  their  mouths. 
And  say,  "You  do  not  love  me,"  knowing  the  while 
How  full  the  child-heart  beats  with  love  for  them. 
Yet  say  it  for  the  keen  ecstatic  joy 
Of  hearing  that  which  is  so  sweet  to  hear  ; 
So  do  we  say  in  this  sad  day  of  ours, 
"  There  is  no  God  ;  there  is  no  good,  no  hope," 
And  believe  it  not,  but  wait  with  wistful  hearts 
And  eager  ears  to  hear  our  words  denied. 
Men  call  us  faithless— we.  who  yearn  for  faith. 
Who  long  to  hail  the  one  that  shall  arise 
And  fling  our  cheap  words  back  at  us  with  scorn. 
And  with  impellent,  passionate,  grand  faith 
Proclaim  the  precious  thing  wc  wait  to  hear. 
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WONDERFUL  STORIES— PETER  RUGG,  THE  MISSING  MAN* 


Jonathan  I>unu>c!l  of  New  York,  to  Mr,  Herman  Krauff: 

Sir : — Agreeably  to  my  promise,  I  now  relate  to  you  all 
the  particulars  of  the  lost  man  and  child. 

You  may  remember  that  business  called  me  to  Boston 
in  1820.  I  sailed  in  the  packet  to  Providence  ;  and  when 
I  arrived  there,  I  learned  that  every  seat  in  the  stage  was 
engaged.  I  was  thus  obliged  either  to  wait  a  few  hours, 
or  accept  a  seat  with  the  driver,  who  civilly  offered  me 
that  accommodation.  Accordingly  I  took  my  seat  by  his 
side,  and  soon  found  him  intelligent  and  communicative. 
When  we  had  traveled  about  ten  miles,  the  horses  suddenly 
threw  their  ears  on  their  necks,  as  flat  as  a  hare's.  Said 
the  driver,  "  Have  you  a  surtout  with  you  ? " 

"  No,"  said  1 ;  "  why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"  You  will  want  one  soon,"  said  he.  "  Do  you  observe 
the  ears  of  all  the  horses  ? " 

"  Yes,"  and  was  just  about  to  ask  the  reason. 

"  They  see  the  storm-breeder,  and  we  shall  see  him  soon." 

At  this  moment  there  was  not  a  cloud  visible  in  the  fir- 
mament.   Soon  after,  a  small  speck  appeared  in  the  road. 

"  There,"  said  my  companion,  "  comes  the  storm- 
breeder  ;  he  always  leaves  a  Scotch  mist  behind  him.  By 
many  a  wet  jacket  do  I  remember  him.  I  suppose  the 
poor  fellow  suffers  much  himself — much  more  than  is 
known  to  the  world." 

Presently  a  man  with  a  child  beside  him,  with  a  large 
black  horse,  and  a  weather-beaten  chair,  once  built  for  a 
chaise  body,  passed  in  great  haste,  apparently  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  He  seemed  to  grasp  the  reins  of 
his  horse  with  firmness,  and  appeared  to  anticipate  his 
speed.  He  seemed  dejected,  and  looked  anxiously  at  the 
passengers,  particularly  at  the  stage  driver  and  myself, 
In  a  moment  after  he  passed  us,  the  horses'  ears  were  up, 
and  bent  themselves  forward  so  that  they  nearly  met. 

"  Who  is  that  man,"  said  I ;  "  he  seems  in  trouble." 

"  Nobody  knows  who  he  is,  but  his  person  and  the  child 
arc  familiar  to  me.  I  have  met  him  more  than  a  hundred 
times,  and  have  been  so  often  asked  the  way  to  Boston  by 
that  man,  even  when  he  was  traveling  directly  from  that 
town,  that  of  late  I  have  refused  any  communication  with 
him  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  he  gave  me  such  a  look." 

"  But  docs  he  never  stop  anywhere  ? " 

"  I  have  never  known  him  to  stop  anywhere,  longer  than 
to  inquire  the  way  to  Boston  ;  and  let  him  be  where  he 
may,  he  will  tell  you  he  cannot  stay  a  moment,  for  he  must 
reach  Boston  that  night." 

We  were  now  ascending  a  high  hill  in  Walpole  ;  and  as 
we  had  a  fair  view  of  the  heavens,  I  was  rather  disposed  to 
jeer  the  driver  for  thinking  of  his  surtout,  as  not  a  cloud 
as  big  as  a  marble  could  be  discerned. 

"  Do  you  look,"  said  he,  "  in  the  direction  whence  the 
man  came  ;  that  is  the  place  to  look.  The  storm  never 
meets  him,  it  follows  him." 

We  presently  approached  another  hill ;  and  when  at  the 
height,  the  driver  pointed  out  in  an  eastern  direction  a  little 
black  speck  about  as  big  as  a  hat. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  is  the  seed  storm  ;  we  may  possibly 
reach  Polley's  before  it  reaches  us,  but  the  wanderer  and 
his  child  will  go  to  Providence  through  rain  and  thunder." 

*  This  celebrated  and  quaint  old  tale  of  New  England  has  been 
resurrected  (or  Current  Literature  from  The  Boston  Book  o(  1841. 
Many  a  hunt  ha*  been  instituted  for  the  atoty  of  Peter  Rugg.  The 
author,  William  Austin,  was  a  prominent  Boston  lawyer,  and  the 
story  was  first  printed  in  the  old  Boston  Galaxy. 


And  now  the  horses,  as  though  taught  by  instinct,  hast- 
ened with  increased  speed.  The  little  black  cloud  came 
on  rolling  over  the  turnpike,  and  doubled  and  trebled 
itself  in  all  directions.  The  appearance  of  this  cloud  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  all  the  passengers  ;  for  after  it  had 
spread  itself  to  a  great  bulk,  it  suddenly  became  more 
limited  in  circumference,  grew  more  compact,  dark  and 
consolidated.  And  now  the  successive  flashes  of  chain- 
lightning  caused  the  whole  cloud  to  appear  like  a  sort  of 
irregular  network,  and  displayed  a  thousand  fantastic 
images.  The  driver  bespoke  my  attention  to  a  remarkable 
configuration  in  the  cloud  ;  he  said  every  flash  of  lightning 
near  its  center  discovered  to  him  distinctly  the  form  of  a 
man  sitting  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  a  black  horse. 

In  the  mean  time  the  distant  thunder  gave  notice  of  a 
shower  at  hand  ;  and  just  as  we  reached  Polley's  tavern, 
the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  It  was  soon  over,  the 
cloud  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  turnpike  towards 
Providence.  In  a  few  moments  after,  a  respectable  look- 
ing man  in  a  chaise  stopped  at  the  door.  The  man  and 
child  in  the  chair  having  excited  some  little  sympathy 
among  the  passengers,  the  gentleman  was  asked  if  he  had 
observed  them.  He  said  he  had  met  them  ;  that  the  man 
seemed  bewildered,  and  inquired  the  way  to  Boston  ;  that 
he  was  driving  at  great  speed,  as  though  he  expected  to 
outstrip  the  tempest ;  that  the  moment  he  had  passed  him, 
a  thunder  clap  broke  directly  over  the  man's  head,  and 
seemed  to  envelop  both  man  and  child,  horse  and  carriage. 
"  I  stopped,"  said  the  gentleman,  "supposing  the  lightning 
had  struck  him,  but  the  horse  only  seemed  to  loom  up  and 
increase  his  speed  ;  and,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  he  trav- 
eled just  as  fast  as  the  thunder  cloud." 

This  was  all  I  could  leam  at  that  time,  and  the  occurrence 
soon  after  would  have  become  with  me,  "  like  one  of  those 
things  which  had  never  happened,"  had  I  not,  as  I  stood 
recently  on  the  door-step  of  Bennett's  hotel  in  Hartford, 
heard  a  man  say,  "  There  goes  Peter  Rugg  and  his  child  ! 
he  looks  wet  and  weary,  and  farther  from  Boston  than 
ever."  I  was  satisfied  it  was  the  same  man  I  had  seen 
more  than  three  years  before  ;  for  whoever  has  once  seen 
Peter  Rugg,  can  never  be  deceived  as  to  his  identity. 

"  Peter  Rugg  !  "  said  I,  "  and  who  is  Peter  Rugg  ? " 

"  That,"  said  the  stranger,  "  is  more  than  any  one  can 
tell  exactly.  He  is  a  famous  traveler,  held  in  light  esteem 
by  all  innholders,  for  he  never  stops  to  eat,  drink  or  sleep. 
I  wonder  why  the  Government  does  not  employ  him  to 
carry  the  mail." 

"  Ay,"  said  a  bystander,  "  that  is  a  thought  bright  only 
on  one  side  ;  how  long  would  it  take  in  that  case  to  send 
a  letter  to  Boston,  for  Peter  has  already,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  more  than  twenty  years  traveling  to  that  place." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  does  the  man  never  stop  anywhere  ; 
does  he  never  converse  with  any  one  ?  I  saw  the  same  man 
more  than  three  years  since,  near  Providence,  and  I  heard 
a  strange  story  about  him.  Pray,  sir,  give  me  some  account 
of  this  man  t " 

"Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "those  who  know  the  most 
respecting  that  man,  say  the  least.  I  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  heaven  sometimes  sets  a  mark  on  a  man,  either  for 
judgment  or  a  trial.  Under  which  Peter  Rugg  now  labors 
I  cannot  say." 

"  You  speak  like  a  humane  roan,"  said  I,  "  and  if  you 
have  known  him  so  long,  I  pray  you  give  me  account  of 
him    Has  his  appearance  much  altered  in  that  Vvflie  ? 
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"  Why,  yes.  He  looks  as  though  he  never  ate,  drank  or 
slept  ;  and  his  child  looks  older  than  himself,  and  he  looks 
like  time  broken  off  from  eternity." 

"  And  how  does  his  horse  look  ?  "  said  I. 

"  As  for  his  horse,  he  looks  fatter  and  gayer,  and  shows 
more  animation  and  courage  than  he  did  twenty  years  ago. 
The  last  time  Rugg  spoke  to  me  he  inquired  how  far  it 
was  to  Boston.    I  told  him  just  one  hundred  miles." 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  how  can  you  deceive  mc  so  ?  It  is 
cruel  to  mislead  a  traveler.  I  have  lost  my  way ;  pray 
direct  me  the  nearest  way  to  Boston." 

I  repeated  it  was  one  hundred  miles, 

"  How  can  you  say  so,"  said  he  ;  "  I  was  told  last  even- 
ing it  was  but  fifty,  and  I  have  traveled  all  night." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  you  are  now  traveling  from  Boston  ; 
you  must  turn  back." 

"  Alas,"  said  he,  "  it  is  all  turn  back  !  Boston  shifts 
with  the  wind,  and  plays  all  around  the  compass.  One 
man  tells  me  it  is  to  the  east,  another  to  the  west ;  and  the 
guide-posts,  too,  they  all  point  the  wrong  way." 

"  But  will  you  not  rest.    You  look  wet  and  weary." 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  foul  weather  since  I  left  home." 

"  Stop,  then,  and  refresh  yourself." 

"  I  must  not  stop  ;  I  must  reach  home  to-night." 

He  then  gave  the  reins  to  his  horse,  which  he  restrained 
with  difficulty,  and  disappeared  in  amoment.  A  few  days 
afterwards  I  met  the  man  a  little  this  side  of  Claremont, 
winding  around  the  hills  in  Unity,  at  the  rate  I  believe  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour. 

''  Is  Peter  Rugg  his  real  name  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,  but  presume  he  will  not  deny  his  name  ; 
you  can  ask  him— for  see  he  has  turned  his  horse  and  is 
passing  this  way." 

In  a  moment  a  dark  colored,  high  spirited  horse  ap- 
proached, and  would  have  passed  without  stopping,  but  I 
had  resolved  to  speak  to  Peter  Rugg,  or  whoever  the  man 
might  be.  Accordingly  I  stepped  into  the  street,  and  as 
the  horse  approached  I  made  a  feint  of  stopping  him. 
The  man  immediately  reined  in  his  horse.  "  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire  if  you  are  not  Mr.  Rugg, 
for  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Peter  Rugg,"  said  he,  "  I  have  unfortu- 
nately lost  my  way  ;  I  am  wet  and  weary  and  will  take 
it  kindly  of  you  to  direct  me  to  Boston." 

"  You  live  in  Boston,  do  you,  and  in  what  street  ?  " 

'*  In  Middle  street. 

"  When  did  you  leave  Boston  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell  precisely  ;  it  seems  a  considerable  time." 

"  But  how  did  you  and  your  child  become  so  wet  ?  It 
has  not  rained  here  to-day." 

"  It  has  just  rained  a  heavy  shower  up  the  river.  But  I 
shall  not  reach  Boston  to-night  if  I  tarry.  Would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  take  the  old  road,  or  the  turnpike  ? " 

"  Why,  the  old  road  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles, 
and  the  turnpike  is  ninety-seven." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  you  impose  on  mc  ;  it  is  wrong 
to  trifle  with  a  traveler ;  you  know  it  is  but  forty  miles 
from  Newburyport  to  Boston." 

"  But  this  is  not  Newburyport ;  this  is  Hartford." 

"  Do  not  deceive  me  sir.  Is  not  this  town  Newburyport, 
and  the  river  that  I  have  been  following,  the  Merrimac?" 

"  This  is  Hartford,  and  the  river  the  Connecticut." 

He  wrung  his  hands  and  looked  incredulous. 

"  Have  the  rivers  too  changed  their  courses,  as  the  cities 
have  changed  places  ?  But  see  !  the  clouds  are  gathering 
in  the  south  and  we  shall  have  a  rainy  night." 

I  had  now  as  I  thought,  discovered  a  clew  to  the  history 
of  Peter  Rugg,  and  1  determined,  the  next  time  my  busi- 


ness called  me  to  Boston,  to  make  a  further  inquiry.  Soon 
after,  I  was  enabled  to  collect  the  following  particulars 
from  Mrs.  Croft,  an  aged  lady  in  Middle  street,  who  has 
resided  in  Boston  during  the  last  twenty  years.    She  sap : 

The  last  summer,  a  person,  just  at  twilight,  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rugg.  Mrs.  Croft,  on  coming  to 
the  door,  perceived  a  stranger,  with  a  child  by  his  side,  in 
an  old  weather-beaten  carriage,  with  a  black  horse.  The 
stranger  asked  for  Mrs.  Rugg,  and  was  informed  that  Mrs. 
Rugg  had  died  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  stranger  replied,  "  How  can  you  deceive  me  so  ?  do 
ask  Mrs.  Rugg  to  step  to  the  door." 

"  Sir,  I  assure  you  Mrs.  Rugg  has  not  lived  here  these 
nineteen  years." 

The  stranger  paused,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  street, 
and  said—"  Though  the  painting  is  rather  faded  this  looks 
like  my  house." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  child,  "  that  is  the  stone  before  the  door 
that  I  used  to  sit  on  to  eat  my  bread  and  milk." 

"  But,"  said  the  stranger,  "  it  seems  to  be  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  street.  Indeed,  everything  here  seems  to  be 
misplaced.  The  streets  are  all  changed,  the  people  are  all 
changed,  the  town  seems  changed,  and  what  is  strangest 
of  all,  Catherine  Rugg  has  deserted  her  husband  and 
child.  Pray,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  has  John  Foy 
come  home  from  sea  ?  He  went  on  a  long  voyage  ;  he  is 
my  kinsman.  If  I  could  see  him,  he  could  give  mc  some 
account  of  Mrs.  Rugg." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  *'  I  never  heard  of  John  Foy. 
Where  does  he  live  ? " 

"  Just  above  here,  in  Orange  Tree  lane." 

"  There  is  no  such  place  in  this  neighborhood." 

"  What  do  you  tell  me  !  Are  the  streets  gone  ?  Orange 
Tree  lane  is  at  the  head  of  Hanover  street,  near  Pernber- 
ton's  Hill." 

"  There  is  no  such  lane  now." 

"  Madam  !  you  cannot  be  serious.  But  you  doubtless 
know  my  brother,  William  Rugg.  He  lives  in  Royal  Ex- 
change lane,  near  King  street." 

"  I  know  of  no  such  lane  ;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
such  street  as  King  street  in  this  town." 

"  No  such  place  as  King  street  !  Why,  woman,  you 
mock  me.  You  may  as  well  tell  me  there  is  no  King 
George.  However,  madam,  see  I  am  wet  and  weary.  I 
will  go  to  Hart's  tavern,  near  the  market." 

"  Which  market,  sir  ?  we  have  several  markets." 

"  There  is  but  one  market,  near  the  town  dock." 

"  Oh,  the  old  market ;  but  no  such  person  has  kept  there 
these  twenty  years." 

Here  the  stranger  seemed  disconcerted,  and  uttered  to 
himself  quite  audibly — "  Strange  mistake,  how  much  this 
looks  like  the  town  of  Boston  !  It  certainly  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  it ;  but  I  perceive  my  mistake  now.  Some 
other  Mrs.  Rugg,  some  other  Middle  street. 

"  Then,"  said  he.    "  Can  you  direct  me  to  Boston  ? " 

"  Why,  this  is  Boston,  the  city  of  Boston." 

"City  of  Boston,  it  may  be  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Boston 
where  I  live.  I  recollect  now,  I  came  over  a  bridge  in- 
stead of  a  ferry.    What  bridge  is  that  I  just  came  over  ?  " 

"It  is  Charles  River  bridge." 

"  I  perceive  my  mistake  ;  there  is  a  ferry  between  Bos- 
ton and  Charlestown  ;  there  is  no  bridge.  Ah,  I  perceive 
my  mistake.  If  I  were  in  Boston,  my  horse  would  carry 
me  directly  to  my  own  door.  But  my  horse  shows  by  his 
impatience,  that  he  is  in  a  strange  place.  Absurd,  that 
I  should  have  mistaken  this  place  for  the  old  town 
of  Boston  !  It  is  a  much  finer  city  than  the  town  of 
Boston.    It  has  been  built  long  since  Boston.    I  fancy  it 
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must  lie  at  a  distance  from  this  city,  as  the  good  woman 
seems  ignorant  of  it." 

At  these  words  his  horse  began  to  chafe,  and  strike  the 
pavement  with  his  fore  feet.  The  stranger  seemed  a  little 
bewildered,  and  said,  "  no  home  to-night ;  "  and  giving  the 
reins  to  his  horse,  passed  up  the  street. 

It  was  evident  that  the  generation  to  which  Peter  Rugg 
belonged  had  passed  away.  This  was  all  the  account  of 
Peter  Rugg  I  could  obtain  from  Mrs.  Croft ;  but  she 
directed  me  to  ao  elderly  man,  Mr.  James  Felt,  who  lived 
near  her. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Felt,  "  sundry  stories  grew  out  of 
Rugg's  affair,  whether  true  or  false  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
stranger  things  have  happened  in  my  day. 

''  Sir,"  said  I,  "  Peter  Rugg  is  now  living ;  I  have  lately 
seen  Peter  Rugg  and  his  child,  horse  and  chair." 

"Why,  my  friend,"  said  James  Felt,  "that  Peter  Rugg 
is  now  a  living  man,  I  will  not  deny ;  but  that  you  have 
seen  Peter  Rugg  and  his  child,  is  impossible,  if  you  mean 
a  small  child  ;  for  Jenny  Rugg,  if  living,  must  be  at  least 
— let  me  see — Boston  Massacre,  1770 — Jenny  Rugg  was 
about  ten  years  old.  Why,  sir,  Jenny  Rugg,  if  living, 
must  be  more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  That  Peter  Rugg 
is  living  is  highly  probable,  as  he  was  only  ten  years  older 
than  myself,  and  I  was  only  eighty  last  March  ;  and  I  am 
as  likely  to  live  twenty  years  longer  as  any  man." 

Here  I  perceived  that  Mr.  Felt  was  in  his  dotage  ;  and 
I  despaired  of  gaining  any  reliable  intelligence  from  him. 
I  took  my  leave  and  proceeded  to  my  lodgings. 
If  l'eter  Rugg,  thought  I,  has  been  traveling  since  the 
Boston  Massacre,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
travel  till  the  end  of  time.  If  the  present  generation  know 
little  of  him,  the  next  will  know  less  ;  and  Peter  and  his 
child  will  have  no  hold  on  this  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  related  my  adventure. 
"Ha!  "said  one  of  the  company,  smiling,  "do  you 
really  think  you  have  seen  Peter  Rugg?    I  have  heard 
my  grandfather  speak  of  him  as  though  he  seriously 
believed  his  own  story." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  pray  let  us  compare  your  grandfather's 
story  of  Mr.  Rugg  with  my  own." 

"  Peter  Rugg,  sir,  if  my  grandfather  was  worthy  of 
credit,  once  lived  in  Middle  street  in  this  city.  He  was  a 
man  in  comfortable  circumstances,  had  a  wife  and  one 
daughter,  and  was  generally  esteemed  for  his  sober  life 
and  manners.  But  unhappily,  his  temper  at  times  was 
altogether  ungovernable  ;  and  then  his  language  was  terri- 
ble. In  these  fits  of  passion,  if  a  door  stood  in  his  way, 
he  would  never  do  less  than  kick  a  panel  through.  He 
would  sometimes  throw  his  heels  over  his  head  and  come 
down  on  his  feet,  uttering  oaths  in  a  circle  ;  and  thus  in  a 
rage  he  was  the  first  to  perform  a  somerset,  and  did  what 
others  have  since  learned  to  do  for  merriment  and  money. 
Once  Rugg  was  seen  to  bite  a  tenpenny  nail  in  halves. 
In  those  days  everybody,  both  men  and  boys,  wore  wigs ;  and 
Peter,  at  these  moments  of  violent  passion,  would  become 
so  profane  that  his  wig  would  rise  from  his  head.  Some 
said  it  was  on  account  of  his  terrible  language ;  others 
accounted  for  it  in  a  more  philosophical  way,  and  said  it 
was  caused  by  the  expansion  of  his  scalp,— as  violent  pas- 
sion, we  know,  will  swell  the  veins  and  expand  the  head. 
While  these  fits  were  on  him  Rugg  had  no  respect  for 
heaven  or  earth.  Except  this  infirmity,  all  agreed  that 
Rugg  was  a  good  sort  of  man. 

"It  was  late  in  autumn  one  morning,  that  Rugg,  in  his 
own  chair,  with  a  fine  large  bay  horse,  took  his  daughter 
and  proceeded  to  Concord.  On  his  return  a  violent  storm 
overtook  him.    At  dark  he  stopped  in  Menotomy,  now 


West  Cambridge,  at  the  door  of  a  Mr.  Cutter,  a  friend  of 
his,  who  urged  him  to  tarry  the  night.  On  Rugg's  declin- 
ing to  stop,  Mr.  Cutter  urged  him  vehemently.  '  Why, 
Mr.  Rugg,'  said  Cutter,  'the  night  is  exceedingly  dark  ; 
your  little  daughter  will  perish  ;  you  are  in  an  open  chair 
and  the  tempest  is  increasing.' 

"  '  Let  it  increase,'  said  Rugg,  with  a  fearful  oath  ;  '  /  will 
see  home  to-night,  in  spite  of  the  tempest,  or  may  I  never  see  it! ' 

"At  these  words  he  gave  the  whip  to  his  high-spirited 
horse,  and  disappeared  in  a  moment.  But  Peter  Rugg  did 
not  reach  home  that  night,  or  the  next ;  nor,  when  he 
became  a  missing  man,  could  he  ever  be  traced  beyond 
Mr.  Cutter's  in  Menotomy. 

"  For  a  long  time  after,  on  every  dark  and  stormy  night, 
the  wife  of  Peter  Rugg  would  fancy  she  heard  the  crack 
of  a  whip  and  the  fleet  tread  of  a  horse,  and  the  rattling 
of  a  carriage  passing  her  door.  The  neighbors,  too,  heard 
the  same  noises  ;  and  some  said  they  knew  it  was  Rugg's 
horse,  the  tread  on  the  pavement  was  perfectly  familiar 
to  them.  This  occurred  so  repeatedly  that  at  length  the 
neighbors  watched  with  lanterns  and  saw  the  real  l'eter 
Rugg>  with  his  own  horse  and  chair,  and  child  sitting 
beside  him,  pass  directly  before  his  own  door,  his  head 
turned  towards  his  house,  and  himself  making  every  effort 
to  stop  his  horse,  but  in  vain. 

"  The  next  day  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Rugg  exerted  them- 
selves to  find  her  husband  and  child.  They  inquired  at  every 
public  house  and  stable  in  town  ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  Rugg  made  any  stay  in  Boston.  No  one,  after  Rugg 
had  passed  his  own  door,  could  give  any  account  of  him  ; 
though  it  was  asserted  by  some  that  the  clatter  of  Rugg's 
horse  and  carriage  over  the  pavements  shook  the  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  streets. 

"Thus  Rugg  and  his  child,  horse  and  chair,  were  soon 
forgotten,  and  probabl  y  many  in  the  neighborhood  never 
heard  a  word  on  the  subject. 

"  There  was  indeed  a  rumor  that  Rugg  afterwards  was 
seen  in  Connecticut,  between  Suffield  and  Hartford,  pass- 
ing through  the  country  with  headlong  speed.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Rugg's  friends  to  make  further  inquiry-  But 
the  more  they  inquired,  the  more  they  were  baffled.  If 
they  heard  of  Rugg  one  day  in  Connecticut,  the  next  they 
heard  of  him  winding  round  the  hills  in  New  Hampshire  ; 
and  soon  after,  a  man  in  a  chair,  with  a  small  child,  exactly 
answering  the  description  of  Peter  Rugg,  would  be  seen  in 
Rhode  Island,  inquiring  the  way  to  Boston. 

"  But  that  which  chiefly  gave  a  color  of  mystery  to  the 
story  of  Peter  Rugg  was  the  affair  at  Charlestown  bridge. 
The  toll-gatherer  asserted  that  sometimes  on  the  darkest 
and  most  stormy  nights,  when  no  object  could  be  discerned, 
about  the  time  Rugg  was  missing,  a  horse  and  wheel-car- 
riage, with  a  noise  equal  to  a  troop,  would  at  midnight,  in 
utter  contempt  of  the  rates  of  toll,  pass  over  the  bridge. 
This  occurred  so  frequently,  that  the  toll-gatherer  resolved 
to  attempt  a  discovery.  Soon  after,  at  the  usual  time,  ap- 
parently the  same  horse  and  carriage  approached  the 
bridge  from  Charleston  square.  The  toll-gatherer,  pre- 
pared, took  his  stand  as  near  the  middle  of  the  bridge  as 
he  dared,  with  a  large  three-legged  stool  in  his  hand.  As 
the  apparation  passed  he  threw  the  stool  at  the  horse,  but 
heard  nothing,  except  the  noise  of  the  stool  skipping  across 
the  bridge.  The  toll-gatherer,  on  the  next  day,  asserted 
that  the  stool  went  directly  through  the  body  of  the  horse  ; 
and  he  persisted  in  that  belief  ever  after.  Whether  Rugg 
ever  |>assed  the  bridge  again,  the  toll-gatherer  would  never 
tell  ;  and  when  questioned  seemed  anxious  to  waive  the 
subject.  And  thus  Peter  Rugg  and  his  child,  horse  and 
carriage,  remain  a  mystery  to  this  day." 
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Instantaneous  Champagne — ;V,  V.  Mail  &•  Express 
A  new  method  of  making  champagne  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  city  of  Stuttgart,  Germany.  As  is  well 
known,  champagne  is  a  sparkling  wine  produced  by  a 
special  process  from  ordinary  wines.  The  process  of  mak- 
ing champagne  was  discovered  in  France,  and  made  public 
in  1718,  with  the  statement  that  it  had  been  known  for 
twenty  years.  It  was  popularly  called  Devil's  Wine  "  or 
"  Cork  Forcer,"  and  its  preparation  supposed  to  be  effected 
with  the  aid  of  magic.  The  production  of  champagne  by 
the  old  method  requires  a  tedious  and  skillful  process. 
In  the  late  spring  the  process  begins  with  the  wine  of 
the  previous  fall.  Genuine  champagne  could,  until  now, 
only  be  made  out  of  young  wines  in  which  living  germs 
of  fermentation  still  existed.  These  germs  are  essential. 
The  bottle  of  fermented  wine  is  uncorked,  and  sugar  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  per  cent,  is  put  in,  great  care  being 
taken  in  the  exact  quantity.  The  bottle  is  then  recorked. 
The  germs  of  fermentation,  or  wine  fungus,  still  remaining 
over  from  the  previous  fermentation  assert  themselves, 
and  acting  upon  the  sugar  produce  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  the  sparkling  elementor  gas.  The  actual  manufacture 
consumes  from  seven  to  twelve  months,  and  requires  much 
labor  and  space.  For  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  no 
essential  modification  of  the  original  mode  of  manufacture 
had  been  introduced  until  the  recent  discovery  of  Mr. 
Adolph  Reihlcn.  He  has  discovered  how  to  make  gen- 
uine champagne  from  wine  in  which  no  germs  of  fermen- 
tation remain,  and  has  not  only  reduced  the  time  required 
for  the  manufacture  from  eight  months  to  forty  hours,  but 
eliminated  entirely  the  introduction  of  foreign  materials, 
such  as  Cognac,  tannin  and  alum.  The  essential  thing  in 
the  manufacture  of  champagne  is  the  production  of  car- 
bonic acid  from  within  the  bottle  by  a  second  process  of 
fermentation  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  ferment- 
ing germs  upon  the  sugar.  All  chemists  had  considered  it 
impossible  to  make  genuine  champagne  from  other  than 
young  wines  (that  is,  wines  less  than  a  year  old),  on  the 
ground  that  there  alone  live  fermenting  germs  still  exist. 
These  germs  are  essential  to  the  production  of  the  genuine 
article.  Mr.  Keihlen's  discovery  does  not  do  away  with 
the  germs,  but  makes  champagne  out  of  old  wine  where 
no  such  germs  exist,  by  the  infusion  of  germs.  The  dis- 
covery was  at  first  treated  with  incredulity  in  all  quarters, 
if  not  ridicule,  as  a  thing  impossible.  In  1833  Schwann 
discovered  that  the  germs,  or  fungi,  which  are  the  active 
agents  in  fermentation,  exist  within  the  lees  or  deposit  of  the 
wine,  are  distinct  substances,  are  plants,  of  the  nature  of 
a  parasite,  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  in  size  infinitely 
small.  The  old  principle  was  :  no  lees  or  deposit,  no  fer- 
mentation. Mr.  Reihlcn  has  discovered  that  these  germs 
or  fungi  are  not  confined  to  this  substance  or  dependent 
upon  it  for  life,  but  exists  everywhere  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and  can  be  easily  precipitated  from  the  air  upon 
any  vegetable  fiber,  as  for  example,  linen  threads  washed 
in  sugar  water.  By  the  simple  use  of  wood  fiber,  say  saw- 
dust and  sugar,  he  produces  fermentation,  and  has  over- 
thrown the  theory  that  the  deposit  of  fermented  wine  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  second  process  of  fer- 
mentation. From  the  very  important  discovery,  which 
probably  has  applications  in  other  departments  than  the 
manufacture  of  champagne,  he  went  further  to  invent  a 
simple  and  yet  efficient  machine  whereby,  through  the 
introduction  of  the  fermenting  germs  and  sugar,  old  wine 


is  turned  into  champagne  in  a  few  hours.  No  other  sub- 
stances whatever  are  added,  either  to  effect  the  change, 
to  clarify  the  wine,  or  to  give  to  it  the  delicate  champagne 
color.  Some  of  the  foremost  medical  and  chemical  experts 
of  Germany,  such  as  Dr.  Kussmaul,  of  Strassburg,  and  Dr. 
von  Pettcnkofer.  of  Munich,  have  subjected  the  Reihlen 
champagne  to  tests  and  analyses,  and  have  declared  it  in 
print  "  to  be  composed  of  pure  materials  and  to  correspond 
in  the  strength  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  best  French 
and  German  brands,"  and  state  that  "  materials  prejudicial 
to  the  health  are  not  used  in  the  manufacture."  It  has 
been  adopted  in  the  hospitals  of  Stuttgart.  The  prejudice 
with  which  all  new  things  have  to  contend  has  been 
brought  to  bear  against  the  Reihlen  champagne.  Its  con- 
sumption, however,  has  grown  with  great  rapidity.  The  first 
bottle  was  sold  in  1885,  and  the  sale  the  first  year  reached 
600  bottles.  During  the  last  six  months  10,000  bottles 
a  month  have  been  sold  in  Stuttgart  and  vicinity  alone. 
In  1887  the  monopoly  for  Germany  was  sold  to  a  com- 
pany of  capitalists  headed  by  Boehm.  Works  have  been 
erected  in  Wachenheim,  near  Mannheim.  At  first  a  ma- 
chine was  used  which  turned  out  100  bottles  a  day.  In 
1887  the  capacity  was  increased  to  300  bottles,  in  the  fol- 
lowing September  to  1,000,  in  May,  1888,  to  1,500  bottles, 
and  by  the  close  of  September  the  daily  capacity  will  have 
been  increased  to  6,000  bottles.  This  champagne  is  made 
from  common  Rhine  wine.  It  grows  better,  so  it  is  claimed, 
with  age,  and  loses  none  of  its  sparkling  character. 
Chaining  the  Spoon— Blakely  Hall — X.  V.  Sun 
I  visited  an  eating  house  in  Berlin  which,  from  primi- 
tiveness,  is  rather  ahead  of  anything  else  I  have  seen  in 
the  word.  The  dining  table  consisted  of  a  log,  in  which 
eighteen  cavities  appeared  at  regular  intervals.  Each  cav- 
ity was  about  the  size  of  a  large  soup  bowl,  and  fastened 
near  every  one  was  a  big  iron  spoon,  attached  to  the  log 
by  a  big  iron  chain.  The  method  of  dining  was  neither 
complicated  nor  prolonged.  A  table  d'hote  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  one  course,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  din- 
ner served  in  the  house,  cost  about  one  cent  and  a  quarter 
of  our  coin.  The  diner  enters  and  planks  down  the  money 
before  taking  his  seat.  Then  he  chooses  one  of  the  broad 
cavities,  seizes  the  spoon  and  the  waiter  walks  up  to  him 
bearing  two  steamship  cans  and  asks  shortly,  "  Thick  or 
clear  soup  ? "  The  diner  usually,  after  sniffing  the  fumes  of 
the  cans  and  giving  the  matter  weighty  consideration,  makes 
his  decision,  and  then  the  fac  totum  fills  up  the  nearest 
cavity  with  soup,  turns  on  his  heel  and  washes  his  hands 
of  all  further  consideration.  The  diner  scoops  the  soup 
out  of  the  hole  in  the  log  with  his  iron  spoon,  and,  having 
thus  dined  wisely  and  well,  is  ordered  out  by  the  bouncer. 
Mushrooms  ami  Toadstools— Lippincolfs  Magazine 
Toadstools  are  busy  scavengers— a  self-constituted  and 
vigilant  board  of  health.  They  alone  silence  more  house 
flics  than  all  the  brushes,  traps,  poisons,  whacks  and  swear- 
ing devoted  to  the  extermination  of  that  saint-preventing 
insect  by  the  white  form  which  grows  upon  them  and 
weaves  them  shrouds  after  they  are  dead.  They  delight 
the  epicure  with  their  delicious  truffle  and  savory  sauces, 
and  have  entered  into  a  companionship  with  beefsteaks  as 
gastronomic  delights,  inseparable  as  peaches  and  cream. 
Their  favors  and  flavors  are  known  by  the  hundreds  to  the 
mycophagist,  who  is  not  afraid  to  question  and  eat  of  them. 
The  edible  varieties  are  numerous.  The  writer  has  eaten 
enjoyably  of  over  too,  and  confidently  expects  to  add 
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many  more  to  the  list.  The  late  Dr.  Curtis  of  North 
Carolina  catalogues  112  edible  kinds  found  by  him  in  that 
State.  Every  day  mvcophagists  are  adding  to  their  cuisine 
species  not  heretofore  tested  to  the  safely  point  in  eating, 
and  even  those  which  have  long  borne  a  bad  reputation. 
It  is  as  supplying  stores  of  nutritive  matter  and  thus  form- 
ing a  most  important,  excellent  and  delicate  food  supply 
that  toadstools  are  of  most  value.  Almost  everything  con- 
tributes to  the  arts,  but  food  supply  is  limited  to  digestible 
things.  To  the  inhabitants  of  many  nations  toadstools — 
in  their  edible  capacity  —  are  most  important.  The 
Russians  pay  particular  attention  to  their  economy  and 
cooking.  The  Italian  peasants  regard  toadstools  as  among 
their  greatest  blessings.  In  England  all  of  the  edible 
varieties  are  eagerly  sought  after ;  tons  daily  find  their 
way  from  wood  and  field  to  the  markets  of  towns  and 
cities  and  the  great  manufactories  of  sauces  and  pickles. 
Everywhere  in  Europe  they  are  dried  for  winter  use.  In 
France,  especially,  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  toadstool  of  commerce,  and  it  constitutes  an 
enormous  industry.  But  few  varieties  yield  the  secrets  of 
the  necessaries  for  their  cultivation.  Most  of  them  posi- 
tively refuse  to  impart  the  knowledge  to  the  most  seductive 
care  and  closest  imitations  of  their  natural  homes  and 
haunts,  and  therefore  can  be  found  only  upon  the  spots 
and  within  the  circles  Dame  Nature  has  assigned  to  them. 
They  will  not  colonize  ;  they  will  not  emigrate  ;  they  will 
not  be  cheated  out  of  their  natural  possessions  ;  they  re- 
fuse to  be  educated,  and  stand  themselves  upon  their 
single  leg  as  the  roost  independent  and  contrary  growth 
with  which  man  has  to  deal.  The  polypoerei  climb  trees  ; 
their  twin  brother,  the  Boletus,  will  not  do  so  under  any 
circumstances.  The  truffle  hides  under  ground  ;  the  ly- 
coperdon  camps  on  the  ground  and  enjoys  the  ligneous 
stupidity  of  rotten  stumps ;  the  hydnei  are  more  bohemian, 
and  the  agaricini  are  cosmopolitan.  No  mortal  yet  has 
found  the  spot  where  a  toadstool  of  some  kind  does  not 
grow— even  upon  metals— and  yet  not  over  a  dozen 
varieties  of  the  many  thousands  will  allow  themselves  to 
be  taken  from  their  natural  habitat  to  live  and  grow  in 
another  mocking  it  as  intimately  as  the  proverbial  pair  of 
peas.  They  arc  loyal  beyond  precedent  to  their  native 
soil,  and  not  willing  to  accept  naturalization  papers  from 
any  one  or  for  any  purpose,  no  matter  how  politic  the 
tendering.  The  much  kicked  and  thoroughly  despised 
puff  balls  are  properly  so  treated  when  they  reach  the  dust- 
giving  age,  because  they  are  then  too  old  to  eat :  but  when 
young  their  white  flesh  is  very  tempting,  and,  when  not 
changing  color  to  any  shade  of  yellow  upon  being  cut  or 
broken,  will  be  pronounced  by  the  most  fastidious  equal  to 
any  table  delicacy.  All  white  flesh  puff  balls  are  edible. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  encourage  readers  to  notice 
and  be  friendly  to  toadstools  and  to  enter  into  a  study  of 
them  which  cannot  fail  to  give  intellectual  and  stomachic 
delight,  but  it  would  be  criminal  to  prompt  a  study  which 
might  lead  to  danger  without  strongly  impressing  the 
characteristics  of  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  poisonous 
plants — the  amanitae.  Common  sense  must  guide  the  con- 
sumer -the  same  sense  that  is  used  in  the  selection  of 
other  food— and  that  sense,  properly  exercised,  will  furnish 
to  the  possessors  of  it  many  dishes  delicate  and  delicious. 
So  numerous  are  toadstools,  so  well  docs  a  study  of  them 
define  their  habits  and  habitats,  that  the  writer  never  fails, 
upon  any  day  from  April  to  December,  to  find  ample 
supply  of  healthy,  nutritious,  delicate  toadstools  for  him- 
self and  family.  The  old  saying  of  many — that  "  only  one 
kind  is  fit  to  eat" — is  easily  expunged  from  proverb 
sanctity.    Every  bite  of  good,  ripe  cheese  includes  thou- 


sands of  toadstools ;  every  piece  of  bread,  every  drop  of 
vinegar,  every  apple,  tomato,  pear,  or  peach,  every  drink  of 
water,  every  breath  inhaled,  includes  with  it  the  despised 
toadstools  or  their  spores  in  some  of  their  many  shapes. 
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The  Dessert— Correspondence  Boston  Transcript 
A  French  epicurean  writer  says  the  dessert  should  be 
the  crowning  tableau  of  the  dinner.  It  should  surprise, 
astonish  and  dazzle.  If  the  dinner  has  fully  satisfied  the 
sense  of  taste  and  the  appetite,  the  dessert  should  address 
itself  to  the  soul,  as  it  were,  through  the  eyes,  and  cause 
sensations  of  surprise  and  admiration,  and  crown  the  enjoy- 
ments that  commenced  with  the  removal  of  the  cover  of 
the  soup  tureen.  The  dessert  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no 
special  character.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  Cellini  cup 
and  Limoges  plate,  Palissy  dish  and  gold-chased  goblet 
about  it,  and  perfumes  and  spices  in  plenty.  The  cake 
one  can  readily  imagine  to  be  like  wedding  cake,  quite 
heavy,  full  of  citron  and  considered  indigestible,  and  a 
person  can  also  imagine  certain  errors  of  taste  marring  the 
whole  affair,  as  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  when,  at  a  lord 
mayor's  feast,  a  be-ribboned  dwarf  jester,  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, took  a  flying  leap  into  a  large  bowl  of  custard,  to  the 
alarm,  terror  and  delight  of  the  aldermen,  court  gallants 
and  the  ladies,  whose  fine  ruffs  and  slashed  hose  of  silk 
and  satin  must  have  been  fearfully  splashed  and  spotted. 
Robert  May,  in  his  cook-book,  expatiates  largely  on  the 
skill  and  art  required  to  build  a  large  gilded  ship  of  con- 
fectionery during  the  reign  of  James  I.  "  Its  masts,  cabins 
and  portholes  all  smart  and  glittering,  its  bunting  flying, 
its  figure-head  as  bright  as  goldleaf  could  make  it.  Its 
guns  were  charged  with  actual  powder,  its  cargo  was  two 
turreted  pies,  one  full  of  living  birds,  the  other  of  frogs. 
When  borne  in  by  gay  pages  to  the  sound  of  music,  the 
guns  were  discharged,  the  ladies  screamed  and  fainted,  so 
much  so  as  to  require  being  held  up  and  consoled  with 
sips  of  Tokay,  the  gallants  all  the  while  smiling  and  ap- 
plauding. After  all  this,  you  may  suppose  they  will  desire 
to  see  what  is  in  the  pics.  The  lids  are  lifted  and  out  come 
frogs  and  flying  birds,  causing  much  delight  and  surprise 
to  the  whole  company."  Such  were  the  sports  at  White- 
hall when  black-browed  Rowley  presided  at  the  table. 
The  House  of  Brunswick  brought  over  sound  Protestant- 
ism, but  German  taste.  Cooking  grew  cumbrous  and  dull, 
and  naturalism  became  the  fashion  of  the  French  and 
German  cooks  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  great  about  trifles,  derided  the  new  fashion  in  dessert. 
Jellies,  biscuit,  sugar-plums  and  creams,  simple  and  pleas- 
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ant,  had  given  way  to  fashionable  inanity,  and  fashionable 
rusticity  to  harlequins,  gondoliers,  Turks,  Chinese  and 
shepherdesses  of  Saxon  China.  These  fantastic  creatures 
wandering  about  a  dessert  in  a  meaningless  way  among 
dry  grizzly  groves  of  curled  paper  and  silk  flowers  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  insipid.  Gradually  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  whose  companions  were  Desnoycss,  the 
dancing  master,  and  Doddington  the  toady,  began  to 
deride  these  puppet  shows  that  figured  in  the  center 
of  the  Burgundy  glasses  and  the  dishes  of  macaroons. 
The  grandeur  of  size  now  struck  these  pigmy  dandies. 
The  confectioners  aspired  to  actual  statuary,  spindle- 
legged  Venuses  in  affected  postures.  Walpole  speaks  of  a 
celebrated  confectioner  of  Lord  Albemarle's  who  loudly 
complained  that  his  lordship  would  not  break  the  ceiling 
to  admit  the  heads,  spear  points,  and  upraised  thunder- 
bolts of  a  dish  of  Olympian  deities,  eighteen  feet  high. 
Dessert  is  allowed  by  all  writers  to  be  of  Italian  origin. 
The  maitre  d'hotel,  before  Italian  dessert  arrived,  gloried 
in  large  dishes,  mountains  of  fruit  and  hills  of  sticky  sweat- 
mc.its.  The  elegance  was  clumsy  and  ostentatious  ;  there 
was  no  poetry  in  it.  Frenchmen  delighted  in  the  sea  of 
glasses,  the  flower  beds  formed  of  colored  sand,  and  the 
little  men  and  women  in  sugar  promenading  about.  When 
Louis  XIV.  gave  those  grand  fetes  at  Versailles  in  1664, 
of  which  Moliere  gives  such  glowing  descriptions,  this  cus- 
tom had  not  been  introduc  ed.  In  1725,  at  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XV.  with  Queen  Mary  of  Poland,  these  sand  gar- 
dens were  introduced.  Desforgcs  was  the  first  decorator 
of  those  days.  He  introduced  imitation  foliage,  and  gave 
a  natural  appearance  to  frizzled  muslin.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  De  Lorme,  who  had  not  such  profundity  of 
imagination,  yet  he  won  laurels,  and  was  followed  by  Dut- 
foy  in  1805,  who  immortalized  himself  by  forming  the  cen- 
ter of  his  dessert  of  palaces  and  temples  of  perfect  taste 
and  vast  extent.  Domes,  cupolas,  galleries  in  perspective, 
columns  and  entablatures  were  molded  by  his  ingenious 
and  skillful  hand.  The  appropriate  attributes  with  which 
he  endowed  his  temples  rendered  mythology  an  after- 
dinner  study  at  once  agreeable  and  instructive.  He 
seemed  to  give  life  to  these  extraordinary  pictures  by  a 
tasteful  arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  He  also  sought 
the  aid  of  the  pyrotechnist,  he  mixed  harmless  Chinese 
and  scented  fireworks  with  his  temples  and  Greek  shrines. 
In  a  moment  the  temples  of  Dutfoy  were  the  center  of  a 
whirl  of  colored  fires — a  thousand  globes  darted  to  the 
ceiling  and  shed  their  scented  sparks  on  the  astonished  and 
delighted  guest.  The  noise  and  fragrance  of  this  fountain 
of  light,  flame  and  color  produced  a  surprise  undisturbed 
by  fear,  for  the  sparks,  in  spite  of  their  brilliancy,  were  so 
innocent  that  even  the  finest  and  most  gauzy  of  silks  and 
tissues  received  no  injury  from  them.  Every  one  admitted 
that  fairyland  on  a  royal  birthday  had  been  presented  to 
their  eyes,  and  that  no  more  lively  and  more  splendid  way 
of  terminating  a  banquet  had  ever  before  been  devised. 
The  Number  for  Dinner — New  York  Sun 

The  proper  number  for  a  dinner  is  being  discussed.  Sir 
Henry  Thomson  thinks  that  eight  is  the  perfect  number. 
Ten  has  its  advantages,  since  it  provides  for  accidents. 
Twelve  is  thought  to  put  the  success  of  the  dinner  in  dan- 
ger, but  after  twelve  is  passed  there  is  no  limit  to  number. 
The  Table  of  Nutriment — American  Analyst 

A  pint  of  white  beans,  weighing  one  pound,  and  costing 
seven  cents,  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  roast  beef,  costing  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
cents.  Of  all  the  articles  that  can  be  eaten,  the  cheapest 
are  bread,  butter,  molasses,  beans,  and  rice.  A  pound  of 
corn  meal  goes  as  far  as  a  pound  of  flour.    If  corn  and 


wheat  were  ground,  and  the  whole  product,  bran  and  all, 
were  made  into  bread,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  nutriment  would 
be  saved,  with  much  greater  healthfulness.  The  following 
table  shows  the  mode  of  preparation,  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, and  the  time  required  for  the  digestion  of  the  most 
common  articles  of  food  upon  our  tables  : 


Am-t  of 

Time  <rf 

Quality  of  food. 

cent 

Dilution. 
H.  «. 

•  < 

3  30 

a  15 

4  30 

1  $0 

T  1 

•  < 

a  30 

a  00 

1  30 

5  15 

4  00 

-• 

3  30 

3  45 

Mutton,  baked  ... 

 38 

3  15 

 So 

3  30 

3  so 

 87 

a  3° 

1  00 

3  30 

 96 

3  30 

An  Availing  l>rink  tfill—S.  F.  News  Letter 
Verily,  Americans  are  a  thirsty  people.  The  national 
drink  bill  is  simply  enormous,  and,  per  capita,  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  people  on  earth.  We  plume  ourselves 
over  the  yearly  increasing  strength  of  the  prohibition  move- 
ment, and  boast  of  the  number  of  States  that  are  passing 
prohibitory  laws,  but  the  bad  fact  remains  that  we  arc  pre- 
eminent for  bibulous  capacity.  Take  this  one  fact  atone 
as  the  startling  evidence  of  what  we  mean  :  During  1887 
the  average  consumption  for  every  man  over  21  years  of 
age  in  the  United  States  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
60  gallons  of  beer  and  6  gallons  of  whisky,  which  cost  to 
the  consumer  at  retail  $84,  or  a  grand  total  paid  by  the 
manhood  of  the  nation  of  ($1,000,000,000)  one  thousand 
million  dollars  for  whisky  and  beer.  Fancy  it  !  We  are 
paying  enough  for  those  two  drinks  alone  to  create  one 
thousand  millionaires  every  year  !  This  account  does  not 
include  wine,  brandy,  rum,  gin,  vinegar  bitters,  American 
drinks,  soda  water,  ice-cream,  etc.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  correctness  of  the  data  given.  Any  schoolboy 
can  work  out  the  calculation,  and  it  is  worth  the  while  of 
all  schoolboys  (and  of  all  old  boys,  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that)  to  work  it  out.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Wash- 
ington gives  the  following  figures,  which,  of  course,  are 
official  and  reliable  :  Malt  liquors  consumed  during  18S7 
in  the  United  States  (we  drop  the  odd  figures),  720,000,000 
gallons  ;  distilled  spirits  of  home  manufacture  consumed 
during  the  same  period,  72,000,000  gallons.  It  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  prices  realized  over  the  bar  to  say  that 
beer  costs  the  consumer  80  cents  per  gallon  and  whisky 
♦6  per  gallon.  It  follows  that  the  drinkers  of  the  nation 
paid  $1,008,000,000  for  beer  and  home-made  spirits 
(almost  wholly  whisky)  during  the  fiscal  year  last  past. 
Taking  the  total  male  adult  population  at  about  what  it  is, 
namely,  12,000,000,  it  results  that  the  men  of  the  nation 
are  paying  an  average  of  $84  per  head  per  annum  for  the 
whisky  and  beer  they  drink.  It  is  a  stupendous  and  ap- 
palling account.  As  a  i>cople,  we  put  into  our  mouths 
drinks  that  largely  steal  our  brains  away,  which  cost  us 
$3,000,000  during  every  twenty-four  hours,  Sunday  and 
week  day  ;  or  three  times  the  entire  revenue  (the  obnox- 
ious surplus  and  all)  collected  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. This  money,  if  applied  to  railroad  building, 
would,  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  a  mile,  give  us  no  less  than 
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thirteen  trans-continental  railroads  every  year.  If  devoted 
to  purposes  of  travel,  it  would  enable  every  man  in  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  a  two  months'  trip  to  Europe  once 
in  every  three  years.  It  would  pay  off  all  that  remains  of 
the  nation's  indebtedness  in  fifteen  months.  Within  fif- 
teen years  the  amount  of  our  national  drink  bill  would 
suffice  to  extinguish  the  obligations  of  every  government 
on  this  globe  of  ours,  and  leave  the  nations  of  the  earth 
free  from  debt.  Our  beer  and  whisky  money,  if  saved  and 
invested  every  half  year  in  Government  three  per  cents, 
would  provide  a  fund  more  than  sufficient  to  give  every 
child  hereafter  bom  in  the  United  States  a  fortune  of 
$10,000  upon  arriving  at  the  age  of  21  years.  Then,  again, 
our  drinking  capacity  is  on  the  increase  all  the  time.  In 
1840  we  consumed  of  malt  liquors,  per  capita,  one  and 
thirty-six-hundredths  gallons.  This  consumption  has  gone 
on  enlarging  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio,  until,  in  1887,  it 
reached  within  a  fraction  of  iz  gallons  per  capita.  In 
1870  we  were  able  to  drink  but  three  and  one-fifth  gallons 
per  capita,  so  that  our  beer  drinking  capacity  almost  quad- 
rupled within  seventeen  years  ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
If  the  consequential  or  indirect  damage  account  were 
charged  up  in  our  national  drink  bill,  how  vastly  the  sum 
total  would  be  enlarged  !  The  hours  lost  to  productive 
labor  through  drink,  the  bushels  of  grain  turned  to  an  in- 
ferior purpose,  the  cost  of  jails,  etc.,  who  shall  tell  ? 
The  Use  of  Fruits  as  Food— The  American  Garden 
The  acid  fruits  of  spring  and  early  summer  must  not  be 
used  carelessly,  for  there  are  dangers  lying  within  their 
delightful  and  refreshing  berries.  Popular  theories  about 
the  physiological  effects  of  these  fruits  have  not  exaggerated 
their  services  to  the  body  at  a  season  when  such  good  offices 
as  they  are  able  to  perform  are  peculiarly  timely  and  grate- 
ful to  the  physical  and  decidedly  comforting  to  the  spiritual 
man.  They  stimulate  the  ducts  of  the  liver  to  pour  out 
bile,  their  abundant  mineral  substances  correct  the  acidity 
of  the  blood  and  the  secretions  caused  by  the  excessive 
meat  diet  of  long  winter  months,  and  in  a  strict  and  proper 
sense  they  act  as  housecleaning  agents,  rendering  the 
dwelling  of  the  soul  a  good  deal  more  comfortable  for  its 
tenant.  Where,  then,  in  the  view  of  such  great  benefit,  lie 
the  dangers  connected  with  such  excellent  fruits?  Not 
certainly  in  the  juicy  pulp  and  its  refreshing  acids,  for  the 
latter,  especially  by  their  stimulating  effects  on  the  nerves 
of  the  digestive  organs,  act  most  wholesomely  upon  the 
liver,  the  stimulation  upon  the  membrane  of  the  intestines 
being  transferred  to  its  bile  ducts  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner,  and  not  with  such  agitation  and  excitement  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  as  follow  the  use  of  purgative  drugs. 
Ripe  cherries,  especially  the  sub-acid  varieties,  are  among 
the  best  of  cholagogues.  No  person  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  a  moody  and  jealous  liver  should  lose  that 
opportunity  for  improving  its  condition  afforded  by  every 
return  of  the  cherry  season.  But,  as  one  values  life,  let 
him  beware  of  swallowing  cherry  stones.  Every  part  of  a 
fresh  and  /ipc  cherry  is  eminently  wholesome,  excepting 
the  hard  and  round  seed,  which,  being  entirely  indigestible, 
must  traverse  the  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  sensitive  mem- 
branes in  the  bowels  before  it  ceases  to  be  an  irritating  and 
disturbing  intruder.  If  it  enters  the  large  intestines  it  does 
no  more  injury,  but  just  below  the  smaller  intestines  is  a 
little  sac  into  which  the  cherry  stone  may  fall  and  produce 
the  worst  consequences.  After  the  cherry  season  the 
trouble  will  reveal  itself,  suddenly  if  at  all.  The  number 
of  cases  of  serious  illness  due  to  such  an  accident  are  few, 
but  the  danger  is  one  so  easily  avoided,  and  the  difficulty 
so  fatal  when  it  does  occur,  that  all  cherry  eaters  should  be 
forewarned.    Although  cherries  contain  more  acid  than 


strawberries,  they  also  contain  more  sugar,  and  should 
therefore  be  eaten  without  any  addition  and  in  as  fresh  a 
state  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  The  cherry  is  a  fruit 
to  eat  under  the  tree.  The  strawberry  needs  the  condi- 
ments of  the  table— a  little  sugar  and  even  cream,  and  for 
some  persons  a  little  pepper.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
there  are  some  unfortunates  who  can  eat  only  peppered 
strawberries,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  one  to  use  the 
sauce  once  provided  for  the  writer  at  an  Italian  inn,  namely, 
lemon  juice  !  Those  who  use  cherries  freely  should  keep 
in  the  cupboard,  a  little  old  cheese  as  an  antidote  to  indi- 
gestion, not  for  constant  use,  but  as  one's  sensations  may 
demand.  Its  regular  or  frequent  use  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. If  cherries  are  to  be  kept  even  so  long  as  forty- 
eight  hours,  they  should  be  gently  stewed  in  their  own 
juices,  with  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
a  pound  of  the  berries.  Even  slightly  stale,  raw  cherries 
are  objectionable.  The  true  method  of  obtaining  benefit 
from  the  cherry  is  to  use  it  when  in  season,  fresh  and  freely, 
especially  at  meal  time,  dispensing  with  milk  dishes  or  with 
any  other  foods  that  tend  to  interfere  with  its  digestion. 
Those  who  make  use  of  marketed  cherries,  or  use  milk 
with  even  the  fresh  fruit,  are  taking  a  position  over  a  small 
volcano,  whose  eruptions,  although  not  frequent,  are  of 
rather  a  serious  nature.  Strawberries  may  be  eaten  with 
cream,  but  there  is  an  antagonism  between  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  digestion  of  milk  and  fruits,  especially 
cherries  and  other  acid  fruits.  We  prefer  them  with  sugar 
only,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  also  for  the  stomach's  sake. 

Eggs  as  Food — Otssetr s  Domestic  Dictionary 
Eggs  of  various  kinds  are  largely  used  as  food  for  man, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  their  value  in  this 
capacity,  so  simple  and  convenient  are  they  in  their  form, 
and  so  manifold  may  be  their  transformations.  They  are 
exceedingly  delicious,  highly  nutritious  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion ;  and  when  the  shell  is  included  they  may  be  said  to 
contain  in  themselves  all  that  is  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  body.  It  has  been  claimed  for  ihem 
that  they  may  be  served  in  about  six  hundred  ways, 
although  it  is  generally  found  that  the  more  simply  they 
are  prepared  the  more  they  are  approved.  Although  other 
eggs  than  those  of  birds  are  eaten — for  instance,  turtles' 
eggs— it  is  generally  agTced  that  the  eggs  of  the  common 
fowl  and  of  the  plover  possess  the  richest  and  sweetest 
flavor.  The  eggs  of  ducks  and  geese  are  frequently  used 
in  cookery,  but  they  are  of  too  coarse  a  nature  to  be  eaten 
alone.  The  eggs  of  the  turkey  and  of  the  peahen  are  highly 
esteemed  for  some  purposes.  The  weight  of  an  ordinary 
new-laid  hen's  egg  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  ounces  avoiniupoise,  and  the  quantity  of  dry  solid 
matter  contained  in  it  amounts  to  about  200  grains.  In 
100  parts,  about  10  parts  consist  of  shell,  60  of  white,  and 
30  of  yolk.  The  white  of  the  egg  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  water  than  the  yolk.  It  contains  no  fatty 
matter,  but  consists  chiefly  of  albumen  in  a  dissolved  state. 
All  the  fatty  matter  of  the  egg  is  accumulated  in  the  yolk, 
which  contains  relatively  a  smaller  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous matter,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  solid  matter, 
than  the  white.  Therefore,  in  an  alimentary  point  of  view, 
the  white  and  the  yolk  differ  considerably  from  each  other, 
the  former  being  mainly  a  simple  solution  of  albumen,  the 
latter  being  a  solution  of  a  modified  form  of  albuuu-n. 
together  with  a  quantity  of  fat.  *  *  *  Raw  and  lightly- 
boiled  eggs  are  easy  of  digestion.  It  is  said  that  raw  eggs 
are  more  easily  digested  than  cooked  ones  ;  but  this  may 
be  doubted  if  the  egg  is  not  overcooked.  A  hard-boiled 
egg  presents  a  decided  resistance  to  gastric  solution,  and 
moreover  often  has  a  constipatory  action  on  the  bowels. 
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TREASURE  TROVE— RESURRECTING  OLD  FAVORITES 


Lasca — Frank  Desprez 
I  want  free  life  and  I  want  fresh  air ; 
And  I  sigh  for  the  canter  after  the  cattle, 
The  crack  of  the  whips  like  shots  in  battle. 
The  medley  of  horns  and  hoofs  and  heads 
That  wars  and  wrangles  and  scatters  and  spreads ; 
-    The  green  beneath  and  the  blue  above, 
And  dash  and  danger,  and  life  and  love. 
And  Lasca  : 

Lasca  used  to  ride 
On  a  mouse-gray  mustang  close  to  my  side, 
With  blue  serape  and  bright-belled  spur; 
I  laughed  with  joy  as  I  looked  at  her  ! 
Little  she  knew  of  books  or  of  creeds ; 
An  Ave  Maria  sufficed  her  needs  ; 
Little  she  cared,  save  to  be  by  my  side, 
To  ride  with  me.  and  ever  to  ride. 
From  San  Saba's  shore  to  Lavaca's  tide. 
She  was  as  bold  as  the  billows  that  beat. 
She  was  as  wild  as  the  breezes  that  blow  ; 
From  her  little  head  to  her  little  feet 
She  was  swayed  in  her  suppleness  to  and  fro 
By  each  gust  of  passion  ;  a  sapling  pine, 
That  grows  on  the  edge  of  a  Kansas  bluff. 
And  wars  with  the  wind  when  the  weather  is  rough, 
is  like  this  Lasca,  this  love  of  mine. 
She  would  hunger  that  1  might  eat, 
Would  take  the  bitter  and  leave  me  the  sweet ; 
Hut  once,  when  1  made  her  jealous  for  fun. 
At  something  I'd  whispered,  or  looked,  or  done 
One  Sunday,  in  San  Antonio, 
To  a  glorious  girl  on  the  Alamo. 
She  drew  from  her  garter  a  dear  little  dagger  ! 
And— sting  of  a  wasp  !  -it  made  me  stagger  ! 
An  inch  to  the  left,  or  an  inch  to  the  right, 
And  1  shouldn't  be  maundering  here  to-night ; 
Hut  she  sobbed,  and,  sobbing,  so  swiftly  bound 
Her  torn  rcboso  about  the  wound. 
That  I  quite  forgave  her.    Scratches  don't  count 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 
Her  eye  was  brown — a  deep,  deep  brown  ; 
Her  hair  was  darker  than  her  eye  ; 
And  something  in  her  smile  and  frown. 
Curled  crimson  lip  and  instep  high, 
Showed  that  there  ran  in  each  blue  vein. 
Mixed  with  the  milder  Aztec  strain, 
The  vigorous  vintage  of  Old  Spain. 
She  was  alive  in  every  limb 
With  feeling,  to  the  finger-tips  ; 
And  when  the  sun  is  like  a  fire. 
And  the  sky  one  shining,  soft  sapphire. 
On* does  not  drink  in  little  sips. 

The  air  was  heavy  the  night  was  hot, 

I  sat  by  her  side,  and  forgot — forgot ; 

Forgot  the  herd  that  were  taking  their  rest, 

Forgot  that  the  air  was  close  opprest. 

That  the  Texas  norther  comes  sudden  and  soon, 

In  the  dead  of  night  or  the  blaze  of  noon ; 

That  once  let  the  herd  at  its  breath  take  fright. 

Nothing  on  earth  can  stop  the  flight  ; 

And  woe  to  the  rider,  and  woe  to  the  steed. 

Who  falls  in  front  of  their  mad  stampede  ! 

Was  that  thunder  ?    i  grasped  the  cord 
Of  my  swift  mustang  without  a  word. 
I  sprang  to  the  saddle  and  she  clung  behind. 
Away  i  on  a  hot  chase  down  the  wind  ! 
But  never  was  fox-hunt  half  so  hard, 
And  never  was  steed  so  little  spared. 
For  we  rode  for  our  lives.  You  shall  hear  how  we  fared, 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 


The  mustang  flew,  and  we  urged  him  on  ; 
There  was  one  chance  left  and  you  have  but  one  ; 
Halt,  jump  to  the  ground,  and  shoot  your  horse  ; 
Crouch  under  his  carcase,  and  take  your  chance  ; 
And  if  the  steers  in  their  frantic  course 
I>on't  batter  you  both  to  pieces  at  once. 
You  may  thank  your  star  ;  if  not,  good-bye 
To  the  quickening  kiss  and  the  long-drawn  sigh, 
And  the  open  air  and  the  open  sky, 

In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande  ! 

The  cattle  gained  on  us,  and,  and  just  as  I  felt 
For  my  old  six-shooter  behind  in  my  belt, 
Down  came  the  mustang,  and  down  came  we. 
Clinging  together,  and— what  was  the  rest? 
A  body  that  spread  itself  on  my  breast. 
Two  arms  that  shielded  my  dizzy  head, 
Two  lips  that  hard  on  my  lips  were  prest ; 
Then  came  thunder  in  my  ears. 
As  over  us  surged  the  sea  of  steers, 
Blows  that  beat  blood  into  my  eyes, 
And  when  I  could  rise 
Lasca  was  dead  ! 

.....  a  * 

I  gouged  out  a  grave  a  few  feet  deep, 

And  there  in  Earth's  arms  I  laid  her  to  sleep  ; 

And  there  she  is  lying,  and  no  one  knows  : 

And  the  summer  shines,  and  the  winter  snows 

For  many  a  day  the  flowers  have  spread 

A  pall  of  petals  over  hrr  head  ; 

And  the  little  gray  hawk  hangs  aloft  in  the  air, 

And  the  sly  coyott5  trots  here  and  there, 

And  the  black  snake  glides  and  glitters  and  slides 

Into  a  rift  in  a  cotton-wood  tree  ; 

And  the  buzzard  sails  on. 

And  comes  and  is  gone, 

Stately  and  still  like  a  ship  at  sea  ; 

And  I  wonder  why  I  do  not  care 

For  the  things  that  are  like  the  things  that  were. 

Docs  half  my  heart  lie  buried  there 

In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande  ? 

(h',-r  the  Rivtr— Nancy  A.  W.  Priest 
Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me. 

Ijoved  ones  who've  crossed  to  the  farther  side  ; 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  arc  lost  in  the  dashing  tide. 
There's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue  ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold. 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  that  met  him  there  — 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see  ; 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me. 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 
Carried  another,  the  household  pet ; 

Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale- 
Darling  Minnie  I    I  sec  her  yet. 

She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands. 
And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark  ; 

We  felt  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 

We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  farther  side, 
Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be  ; 

Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river. 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale  ; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars. 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail. 
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And  lo  !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  hearts.  I  shall  one  Hay  stand  by  the  water  cold, 

They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  ior  aye.  And  list  to  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar  ; 

We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart  I  shall  watch  for  the  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail, 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ;  I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand. 

We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more  I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pate 

May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea  ;  To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit  land. 

Yet,  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore,  I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

They  watch  and  beckon,  and  watt  for  me.  And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 

And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold  When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

Is  flushing  river  and  hill  and  shore.  The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me. 

The  Uncle— Htnry  G.  Ml 
I  had  an  uncle  once — a  man  of  threescore  years  and  three  ; 
And,  when  my  reason's  dawn  began,  he'd  take  me  on  his  knee, 
And  often  talk,  whole  winter  nights,  things  that  seemed  strange  lo  me. 
He  was  a  man  of  gloomy  mood,  and  few  his  converse  sought ; 
But  it  was  said  in  solitude  his  conscience  with  him  wrought. 
And  there,  before  his  mental  eye,  some  hideous  vision  brought. 
There  was  not  one  in  all  the  house  that  did  not  fear  his  frown, 
Save  I— a  little  careless  child— who  gamboled  up  and  down, 
And  often  peeped  into  his  room,  and  plucked  him  by  the  gown. 
I  was  an  orphan  and  alone— my  father  was  his  brother  ; 
And  all  their  lives  I  knew  that  they  had  fondly  loved  each  other  ; 
And  in  my  uncle's  room  there  hung  the  picture  of  my  mother, 
And  few  or  none  had  ever  looked  upon  my  mother's  face. 
Or  seen  her  pale  expressive  smile  of  melancholy  grace. 
One  night — I  do  remember  well — the  wind  was  howling  high, 
And  through  the  ancient  corridors  it  sounded  drearily — 
I  sat  and  read  in  that  old  hall ;  my  uncle  sat  close  by. 
1  read— but  little  understood  the  words  upon  the  book  ; 
For,  with  a  sidelong  glance,  I  marked  my  uncle's  fearful  look, 
And  saw  how  all  his  quivering  frame  in  strong  convulsions  shook. 
A  silent  terror  o'er  me  stole,  a  strange,  unusual  dread  ; 
His  lips  were  white  as  bone— his  eyes  sunk  far  down  in  his  head  ; 
He  gazed  on  me,  but  'twas  the  gaze  of  the  unconscious  dead  ; 
Then,  suddenly,  he  turned  him  round,  and  drew  aside  the  veil 
That  hung  before  my  mother's  face  ; — perchance  my  eyes  might  fail. 
But  ne'er  before  that  face  to  me  had  seemed  so  ghastly  pale  ! 
"  Come  hither,  boy  ;  "  my  uncle  said — I  started  at  the  sound, 

'Twas  choked  and  stifled  in  his  throat,  and  hardly  utterance  found  ; 
"  Come  hither,  boy  !  "  then  fearfully  he  cast  his  eyes  around. 
"That  lady  was  thy  mother  once — thou  wert  her  only  child— 

0  boy  I  I've  seen  her  when  she  held  thee  in  her  arms  and  smiled — 
She  smiled  upon  thy  father,  boy— 'twas  that  which  drove  me  wild. 
He  was  my  brother,  but  his  form  was  fairer  far  than  mine  ; 

1  grudged  not  that ;— he  was  the  prop  of  our  ancestral  line, 
And  manly  beauty  was  of  him  a  token  and  a  sign. 

Boy  !  I  had  loved  her  too — nay,  more,  'twas  I  who  loved  her  first  ; 
For  months— for  years — the  golden  thought  within  my  soul  was  nursed  ; 
He  came— he  conquered— they  were  wed  ;— my  air-blown  bubble  burst ! 
Then  on  my  mind  a  shadow  fell,  and  evil  hopes  grew  rife  ; 
The  madd'ning  thought  stuck  in  my  heart,  and  cut  me  like  a  knife. 
That  she,  whom  all  my  days  I  loved,  should  be  another's  wife  ! 
I  left  my  home — I  left  the  land — I  crossed  the  raging  sea  ; — 
In  vain — in  vain — where'er  I  turned,  my  memory  went  with  me — 
My  whole  existence,  night  and  day.  in  memory  seemed  to  be. 
I  came  again — I  found  them  here  ;— he  died— no  one  knew  how  ; 
The  murdered  body  ne'er  was  found,  the  tale  is  hushed  up  now  ; 
But  there  was  one  who  rightly  guessed  the  hand  that  struck  the  blow 
It  drove  her  mad — yet  not  his  death — no — not  his  death  alone  : 
For  she  had  clung  to  hope,  when  all  knew  well  that  there  was  none  ; 
No,  boy  !  it  was  a  sight  she  saw  that  froze  her  into  stone  ! 
I  am  thy  uncle,  child— why  stare  so  frightfully  aghast  ?— 
The  arTas  waves — but  knows't  thou  not  'tis  nothing  but  the  blast  ? 
I  too  have  had  my  fears  like  these,  but  such  vain  fears  are  past. 
I'll  show  thee  what  thy  mother  saw — 1  feel  'twill  ease  my  breast, 
And  this  wild  tempest-laden  night  suits  with  the  purpose  best. 
Come  hither— thou  hast  often  sought  to  open  this  old  chest. 
It  has  a  secret  spring  ;  the  touch  is  known  to  me  alone  ; 
Slowly  the  lid  is  raised,  and  now— what  see  you  that  you  groan 
So  heavily  ? — That  thing  is  but  a  bare-ribbed  skeleton." 
A  sudden  crash — the  lid  fell  down— three  strides  he  backward  gave  1 
"  Oh,  Fate  !  it  is  my  brother's  self  returning  from  the  grave  ! 
His  grasp  of  lead  is  on  my  throat— will  no  one  help  or  save  ?" 
That  night  they  laid  him  on  his  bed,  in  raving  madness  tossed  ; 
He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  with  wild  oaths  blasphemed  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
And  ere  the  light  of  morning  broke,  a  sinner's  soul  was  lost  ! 
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SCIENTIFIC,  HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  GENERAL. 


Death  Sentence  of  the  Saviour— The  Expositor 
The  following  is  said  to  be  the  sentence  of  death,  word 
for  word,  pronounced  against  Jesus  Christ : 

Sentence  pronounced  by  Pontius  Pilate,  intendent  of  the  lower 
province  of  Galilee,  that  Jesus  of  Naiareth  shall  suffer  death  by  the 
cross.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Emperor  Tiberius,  ami 
on  the  24th  day  of  the  month,  in  the  most  holy  city  of  Jerusalem, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 

Pontius  Pilate,  intendent  of  the  Province  of  Lower  Galilee,  sitting 
to  judgment  in  the  presidential  seat  of  the  Pnetors,  sentences  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  10  death  on  a  cro»s  between  robbers,  as  the  numerous  and 
notorious  testimonies  of  the  people  prove  : 

1.  Jesus  is  a  roisleader. 

3.  He  has  excited  the  people  to  sedition. 

3.  He  i*  an  enemy  to  the  laws. 

4.  He  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God. 

5.  He  calls  himself,  falsely,  the  King  of  Israel. 

6.  He  went  to  the  temple  followed  by  a  multitude  carrying  palms 
in  their  hands. 

Orders  from  the  fint  centurion  Quimllis  Cornelius  to  bring  him  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Forbids  all  persons,  rich  or  poor,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  Jesus. 

The  witnesses  who  have  signed  the  execution  of  Jesus  are  : 

1.  Daniel  Robani,  Pharisee 

a.  John  Zorobabic. 

3.  Raphael  Robani. 

4.  Capet. 

Jesus  to  be  taken  out  of  Jerusalem  through  the  gate  of  Tournes. 

The  sentence  was  engraved  on  plates  of  brass  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  tribe.  Le  Droit 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  discovery  and  sub- 
sequent history  of  one  of  the  plates  :  It  was  discovered  in 
the  year  ia8o  in  the  city  of  Aquilla  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  by  a  search  made  for  Roman  antiquities,  and 
remained  there  until  it  was  found  by  the  commission  of 
arts  in  the  French  army  in  Italy.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
campaign  in  southern  Italy  it  was  preserved  by  the 
sacristy  of  the  Carthusians  near  Naples,  where  it  was  kept 
in  a  box  of  ebony.  Since  then  the  relic  has  been  kept  in 
the  chapel  of  Caserta.  The  Carthusians  obtained,  by  their 
petitions,  permission  that  the  plate  might  be  kept  by  them, 
which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sacrifices  which 
they  made  for  the  French  army.  The  French  translation 
was  made  literally  by  members  of  the  Commission  of  Arts. 
Dcnon  had  a  fac-simile  of  the  plate  engraved,  which  was 
bought  by  Lord  Howard  on  the  sale  of  his  cabinet  for 
2,800  francs.  There  seems  to  be  no  historical  doubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  this.  The  reasons  of  the  sentence 
correspond  exactly  with  those  given  in  the  gospel. 

Actual  Weighing  of  Thoughts — Iron 

Starting  from  the  idea  that  the  hand  varies  sensibly  in 
size  with  the  amount  of  blood  present  in  it  at  any  mo- 
ment, Professor  Mosso,  the  Italian  physiologist,  has  made 
some  most  interesting  investigations.  In  his  first  ex|>eri- 
ments  the  hand  was  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  of  water, 
when  the  change  in  the  circulation  produced  by  the  slight- 
est action  of  the  body  or  brain,  the  smallest  thought  or 
movement,  was  shown  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  liquid  in  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  vessel.  With  a  large  balance,  on  which 
the  horizontal  human  body  may  be  poised,  he  has  found 
that  one's  thoughts  may  be  literally  weighed,  and  that  even 
dreams,  or  the  effect  of  a  slight  sound  during  slumber, 
turn  the  blood  to  the  brain  sufficiently  to  sink  the  balance 
of  the  head.  The  changing  pulse  even  told  him  when  a 
professional  friend  was  reading  Italian  and  when  Greek, 
the  greater  effort  for  the  latter  affecting  the  blood  flow. 


Yellotu  Fever  Microbes — Macon  Telegraph 
Said  Dr.  Clifton  :  A  yellow  fever  microbe  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  joints  of  sugar-cane.  I  got  them  from 
Washington  in  a  glass  tube  that  somewhat  resembles  a 
gourd.  The  tiny  microbes  are  placed  in  the  big  end,  but 
by  looking  at  it  you  could  never  tell  that  there  was  any- 
thing but  air  in  it.  The  small  end  is  sealed  up  and  the 
microbes  are  in  there,  though  apparently  dead.  Some 
microbes  live  in  such  places  for  twenty  years.  We  will 
suppose  now  that  we  want  to  look  at  some  of  them  under 
the  microscope.  Upon  the  little  glass  slide  we  put  a  drop 
of  gelatine  of  the  consistency  that  will  not  run.  We  take 
a  cambric  needle,  and  after  heating  it  to  destroy  all  mi- 
crobes that  may  be  in  the  air,  we  quickly  break  the  seal 
of  the  glass  tube  and  insert  the  needle,  drawing  it  out 
quickly  and  re-sealing  the  neck  of  the  tube.  We  insert  the 
needle  in  the  drop  of  gelatine  on  the  slide  and  quickly  put 
on  the  little  cover  to  shut  such  germs  or  microbes  as 
may  be  floating  about  in  the  air.  Then  we  place  the  slide 
under  the  microscope.  In  forty-five  minutes  the  microbes 
have  fully  aroused  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  and 
now  you  sec  what  curious  things  they  are.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, they  resemble  three  joints  of  sugar-cane,  but  the 
joints  are  not  straight,  but  at  opposite  angles.  Take  this 
fellow,  for  instance,  and  you  sec  a  joint  drops  off,  leaving 
him  with  two  joints.  Presently  another  joint  joins  on  to 
the  dropped  joint,  and  by  this  time  a  third  joint  appears 
on  No.  1.  Now  look  at  No.  2  and  there  is  a  third  joint. 
Now  a  joint  drops  from  No.  1,  and  by  the  time  it  gains 
another  joint  No.  2  drops  a  joint,  and  this,  with  the  joint 
from  No.  2,  join  together,  and  there  is  microbe  No.  4. 
Another  joint  grows  on  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  one  drops  from 
No.  3,  and,  these  joining  together,  make  microbe  No.  4, 
and  so  they  go  until  the  little  drop  of  gelatine  is  a  work- 
ing, seething  mass  of  microbes.  Now,  these  microbes  are 
in  the  blood  of  a  yellow  fever  patient,  and  there's  where 
they  live.  They  get  into  a  blood  corpuscle  and  eat  out 
all  the  red  part,  as  a  darkey  eats  out  the  red  meat  of  a 
watermelon,  and  the  blood  is  then  a  drop  of  a  clear  fluid. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  many  can  crowd  into  a  cor- 
puscle of  blood  let  me  say  that  it  takes  3,200  corpuscles 
strung  together  to  make  an  inch.  Well,  you  can  string 
just  150,000  microbes  across  the  diameter  of  one  corpus- 
cle, consequently  you  can  guess  that  there  are  billions 
alter  billions  of  microbes  in  a  single  drop  of  blood.  The 
theory  is  that  these  microbes  cat  up  one's  blood  in  so  rap- 
idly as  to  take  it  all  away  from  him  in  a  very  short  time. 
Some  men  can  stand  the  letting  of  more  blood  than  others, 
and  consequently  some  men  recover  from  yellow  fever. 
Ibices  Sixty  Years  Ago  —  Concord  ( A'.  H.)  Monitor 
Miss  Colburn,  only  daughter  of  James  Colburn,  late  of 
Franklin,  has  kindly  shown  us  an  old  account  book  of  her 
father's,  the  entries  in  which  begin  March  23,  1829.  Mr. 
Colburn  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  in  Franklin. 
Looking  it  over  is  a  genuine  glimpse  into  the  far-away- 
past,  and  is  an  interesting  entertainment.  The  frequency 
of  the  purchase  of  goods  in  barrels  for  the  delectation  of 
his  bibulously-inclined  customers  is  almost  startling,  and 
the  prices  such  as  to  fill  one's  mind  with  amazement  when 
compared  with  the  cost  of  (supposed)  similar  goods  to-day. 

April  27,  1829.  1  bbl.  Cog.  Brandy.  31)  galls.,  at  %\  20.  .$37  60 

t  bbl.  N.  V.  St  Cx.  Rum,  32*  galls.,  at  72c   aS  40 

May  7,  3  bbk.  N.  E.  Rum,  6S  galls.,  at  35c   23  80 

July  29,  2  l)t)U.  N.  K.  Rum.  67}  galls.,  at  34c   23  04 
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4  gaU*.  Port  Wine  at  $1.50   6  00 

I  bbl.  W.  I.  Rum,  33  galls.,  at  70c   33  10 

35  galls.  Spanish  Brandy,  at  56c   19  60 

The  following  are  some  of  the  prices  paid  for  miscel- 
laneous goods:  New  Orleans  sugar,  84c;  Young  Hyson 
tea,  78c;  molasses,  30c;  blue  prints,  i6$c;  fancy  print, 
1 8c;  bleached  sheeting,  i3|c;  English  calico,  22c;  cut 
nails,  6jc;  turkey,  6c;  coffee,  12c,  and  so  on  through 
thousands  of  entries.  The  penmanship  is  as  neat  and 
regular  and  legible  as  the  best  of  modern  bookkeeping 

Concerning  Umbrellas — English  Illustrated  Magazine 
It  certainly  is  strange  that  in  almost  all  nations  and  in 
all  ages  there  should  have  been  this  same  singular  jealous 
regal  monopoly  of  so  useful  an  object  as  a  portable  sun- 
shade, which  was  also  available  as  a  protection  against 
rain.  But  so  it  has  ever  been,  even  in  the  highest  civ- 
ilizations of  early  ages.  We  find  it  depicted  on  some  of 
the  most  ancient  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  and  also  on 
those  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  but  always  as  a  distinct- 
ive mark  of  honor  for  the  great  men  and  rulers.  The 
Assyrian  bass-reliefs  show  slaves  holding  a  richly  orna- 
mented umbrella  above  the  head  of  the  monarch,  not 
only  in  scenes  of  peace,  but  even  in  time  of  war.  It  appears 
to  be  fringed  with  tassels,  and  is  provided  on  one  side 
with  an  embroidered  curtain.  In  these  sculptures  this 
mark  of  distinction  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  mon- 
arch, and  it  never  overshadows  any  other  person,  how- 
ever eminent  The  same  thing  is  observed  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  in  which  the  king  alone 
is  thus  distinguished.  Of  the  ancient  Mexican  emperors 
it  is  likewise  recorded  that  not  only  were  they  borne 
by  relays  of  great  nobles,  but  also  that  four  more  nobles 
of  high  estate  were  appointed  to  uphold  the  sacred  um- 
brella which  added  dignity  to  the  imperial  procession. 
Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  of  Hindustan  claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  use 
of  the  sunshade,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  carry  an  um- 
brella in  the  imperial  presence.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that 
certain  English  merchants,  having  been  admitted  to  an 
audience  with  the  king  of  Delhi,  the  ladies  who  were  of  the 
company  were  ordered  to  dispense  with  their  parasols,  as 
being  an  infringement  of  the  great  Mogul's  prerogative. 
So  they  had  to  protect  their  heads  as  best  they  might  from 
the  sun's  burning  rays  by  heaping  on  heavy  folds  of  drap- 
ery. The  magnificence  of  the  Indian  state  umbrellas  was 
amazing.  Some  were  of  crimson  velvet  richly  embroid- 
ered in  gold,  and  the  heavy  golden  handles,  which  were 
eight  feet  high,  were  incrusted  with  diamonds.  That  of 
the  queen  of  Lucknow,  which  is  now  treasured  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  is  of  blue  satin  embroidered 
with  gold  and  seed  pearls.  Some  were  of  cloth  of  gold, 
others  only  of  gilt  paper.  Some  were  even  covered  with 
gay  feathers,1  but  all  had  long  handles,  either  of  inlaid 
wood,  of  precious  metals,  or  of  carved  ivory.  The  state 
umbrella  of  Indore  is  shaped  much  like  a  mushroom. 
Copied  From  Nature— Harper's  Young  People 
Most  of  the  skillful  devices  invented  by  men  for  doing 
fine  work  rapidly  can  be  traced  to  nature,  where  for 
countless  centuries  they  have  been  operating.  The  dis- 
coverer of  each  new  appliance  of  mechanism  might  be 
shown  that  his  idea  was  as  old  as  the  hills.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  inventors  of  the  future  will  be  those  who  carefully 
study  the  natural  world.  The  burr  stones  of  the  mills  are 
another  style  of  the  molar  teeth  which  grind  all  the  grist 
that  feeds  men  and  t>easts.  The  hoofs  of  horses  are  made 
of  parallel  plates  like  carriage  springs.  The  finest  file  of 
human  manufacture  is  a  rough  affair  compared  with  the 
Dutch  rush  used  by  cabinet-makers.     The  jaws  of  the 


turtle  and  tortoise  are  natural  scissors.  The  squirrel  car- 
ries chisels  in  his  mouth,  and  the  hippopotamus  is  pro- 
vided with  adzes,  which  are  constantly  sharpened  as  they 
are  worn.  The  carpenter's  plane  is  found  in  the  jaws  of 
the  bee.  The  woodpecker  has  a  powerful  little  trip-ham- 
mer. The  diving-bell  imitates  the  work  of  the  water- 
spider,  which  constructs  a  small  cell  under  the  water, 
clasps  a  bubble  of  air  between  its  hind  legs,  and  dives 
down  to  its  submarine  chamber,  with  the  bubble,  displac- 
ing the  water  gradually  until  its  abode  with  fishes  contains 
a  large  airy  room  surrounded  by  water.  In  laying  its  eggs 
on  the  water  the  gnat  fastens  them  into  the  shape  of  a  life- 
boat, which  it  is  impossible  to  sink  without  tearing  it  to 
pieces.  The  iron  mast  of  a  modern  ship  is  strengthened 
by  deep  ribs  running  along  its  interior.  A  porcupine  quill 
is  strengthened  by  similar  ribs.  When  engineers  found 
that  hollow  beams  were  stronger  than  solid  ones,  they  only 
discovered  a  principle  that  is  very  commonly  seen  in  na- 
ture. A  wheat  straw,  if  solid,  could  not  support  its  head 
of  grain.  The  bones  of  the  higher  animals  arc  porous, 
and  those  of  birds,  where  lightness  and  strength  are  most 
beautifully  combined,  are  hollow.  The  framework  of  a 
ship  resembles  a  skeleton  of  a  herring.  Aeronauts  try  to 
copy  the  structure  and  movements  of  birds.  Palissy,  the 
French  potter,  studied  sea-side  shells  to  learn  the  best 
method  of  fortifying  a  town.  The  ship-worm  is  an  admi- 
rable tunneler,  boring  his  way  through  any  submerged  tim- 
ber, and  lining  the  round  passage  with  a  hard  casing. 
The  engineer  Brunei  took  a  hint  from  this  animal,  and  was 
the  first  to  succeed  in  tunneling  under  water.  The  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  is  built  on  the  plan  of  a  tree-trunk,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  rock  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  a  tree 
clings  to  the  soil.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  idea  of  a 
suspension-bridge  was  suggested  by  the  creepers  of  a 
tropical  forest.  When  plans  were  wanted  for  the  London 
Crystal  Palace,  Joseph  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  having  noticed  the  structure  of  the  gigantic 
leaves  of  the  enormous  water  lily  Victoria  Regia,  a  plant 
introduced  into  England  a  few  years  before,  adopted 
the  idea  of  copying  in  iron  the  ribs  of  the  leaf,  and  filling 
the  remaining  space  with  glass.  So  by  patterning  after  na- 
ture, the  obscure  florist  became  Paxton  the  great  architect. 
Death  from  Lightning — Globe-Democrat 
The  majority  of  deaths  from  lightning  occur  in  the  level, 
open  country ;  trees,  villages,  and  thickly  built-up  towns  and 
cities,  by  their  projections  into  the  air,  serving  as  conductors 
and  thereby  protecting  the  inhabitants  from  direct  stroke. 
The  loss  of  life  annually  throughout  the  world  is  very  great. 
In  European  Russia  from  1870  to  1877  no  less  than  2,270 
persons  were  killed  by  this  cause.  In  Austria  during  the 
same  time  1,700  persons  were  likewise  killed.  In  Prussia  it 
is  reported  that  seventy  persons  are  annually  killed.  Ten 
thousand  persons  are  reported  as  having  been  struck  during 
a  period  of  nine  and  twenty  years,  with  2,252  deaths  in 
France  ;  while  in  the  United  States  during  1870  alone  202 
deaths  from  lightning  were  recorded.  The  effects  of  light- 
ning stroke  are  most  interesting,  curious  and  appalling. 
The  general  symptoms  are  generally  a  shock.  There  is 
often  unconsciousness,  sometimes  coma,  lasting  from  a  few 
hours  to  even  days ;  partial  or  complete  loss  of  sight  or 
hearing,  associated  with  impairment  of  the  other  senses. 
The  tissues  may  be  burned  superficially  or  deeply,  the  bones 
fractured  and  portions  of  the  limbs  are  torn  off  entirely. 
The  tracks  of  lightning  on  the  surface  of  the  body  may  have 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  the  main 
stem  from  which  the  branches  lead  off  arising  at  any  por- 
tion of  the  body.  The  skin  in  these  tracks  may  be  simply 
scarlet  in  color,  slightly  swelled  or  blistered,  the  branches 
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tapering  off  until  no  larger  than  the  scratch  of  a  pin.  They 
may  pass  in  all  directions  from  the  place  first  struck  or 
skip  about  from  one  part  to  another.  This  is  due  to  con- 
duction by  the  clothing,  which  if  wet,  acts  as  a  conductor. 
Curiosities  of  Figures —  Journal  of  EUiucatien 

A  very  curious  number  is  142,857,  which  multiplied  by 
».  a.  3.  4.  5,  or  6,  gives  the  same  figures  in  the  same  order, 
beginning  at  a  different  point,  but  if  multiplied  by  7  gives 
all  nines:  Multiplied  by  1  it  equals  10,857,  multiplied  by 
2  equals  285,714,  multiplied  by  3  equals  428,751,  multi- 
plied by  4  equals  571,428,  multiplied  by  5  equals  714,285, 
multiplied  by  6  equals  857,142,  multiplied  by  7  equals 
999,999.  Multiply  142,857  by  eight  and  you  have  1,142,- 
856.  Then  add  the  first  figure  to  the  last,  and  you  have 
142,857,  the  original  number,  the  figures  exactly  the  same 
as  at  the  start  Another  mathematical  wonder  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  It  is  discovered  that  the  multiplication  of  9  8  7  6 
5  4  3  2  1  by  45  gives  44,  44,  44,  44, 44,  45.  Reversing  the 
order  of  the  digits  and  multiplying,  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  by  45, 
we  get  a  result  equally  curious,  5,  555,  555,  505.  If  we 
take  1  2  3456789  as  the  multiplicand,  and  interchanging 
the  figures  of  45,  take  54  as  the  multiplier,  6,  666,  666,  606. 
Returning  to  the  multiplicand,  987654321,  and  taking 
54  as  the  multiplier  again,  we  get  53,  333,  333,  34— all  3's 
except  the  first  and  last  figures  which  together  read  54, — 
the  multiplier.  Taking  the  same  multiplicand,  and  27,  the 
half  of  54  as  the  multiplier,  we  get  a  product  of  26,  666, 
666,  667 — all  6's  except  the  first  and  last  figures,  which 
together  read  27,  the  multiplier.  Now  interchanging  the 
order  of  the  figures  27  and  using  72  as  the  multiplier,  and 
98765432  las  the  multiplicand,  we  get  a  product 
of  71,  111,  111,  112,  all  ones  except  the  first  and  last 
figures  which  read  together  72 — the  multiplier. 

TitUs  which  Deceive  You— Dictionary  of  Phrase 

The  tuberose  is  no  rose,  but  a  species  of  olyanth. 
Pompey's  Pillar  had  no  historical  connection  with  Pompey 
in  any  way.  Cleopatra's  Needle  was  not  erected  by  the 
Egyptian  Queen,  nor  in  her  honor.  Whalebone  is  not 
bone,  and  is'said  not  to  possess  a  single  property  of  bone. 
Turkish  baths  did  not  originate  in  Turkey,  and  are  not 
baths,  only  heated  chambers.  German  silver  was  not 
invented  in  Germany,  and  docs  not  contain  a  particle  of 
silver.  Black  lead  is  not  lead  at  all,  but  a  compound  of 
carbon  and  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  Brazilian  grass  never 
grew  in  Brazil,  and  is  not  grass ;  it  is  nothing  but  strips  of 
palm  leaf.  Burgundy  pitch  is  not  pitch,  and  does  not 
come  from  Burgundy  ;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  rosin  and 
palm  oil.  Sealing-wax  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  wax, 
but  is  composed  of  turpentine,  shellac  and  cinnabar. 
The"  k"  in  Ting  Ku  Kin  tu'  shu  tsih  Ch'eng" — Chambers's 

In  1726,  when  Diderot  and  d'Alcmbert  were  boys  at 
school,  there  was  printed  at  Peking  the  "  K'in  Ting  Ku 
Kin  tu'  shu  tsih  Ch'cng,"  or  "Complete  Thesaurus  of 
Writings  Ancient  and  Modern,"  under  the  auspices  of 
Rang  Hi,  the  enlightened  and  scholarly  Emperor  of  China. 
The  fruit  of  forty  years'  labor,  it  filled  no  fewer  than  5,020 
volumes,  with  maps,  plans,  and  illustrative  designs,  but  was 
restricted  to  100  copies,  one  of  which  found  its  way  in 
1878  to  the  shelves  of  the  great  British  Museum  Library. 
The  Approximate  Cost  of  a  Boy  ^-Buffalo  Express 

"  My  father  never  did  anything  for  me,"  recently 
remarked  a  young  man  who  a  few  weeks  ago  finished  his 
school  life,  and  is  now  seeking  a  good  business  opening. 
This  young  man,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  has  never 
done  one  month's  actual  work  for  others  in  his  entire  life. 
His  life  has  been  passed  in  the  pleasant  pastimes  of  the 
home  circle,  in  reading,  studying,  hunting,  fishing,  ball 
playing,  yachting,  and  other  employments  not  particularly 
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beneficial  to  others.  He  is  a  type  of  that  class  of  boys 
whose  parents  are  sufficiently  well  to  do  to  keep  servants 
to  attend  the  household  drudgery,  and  whose  fathers 
follow  vocations  in  which  no  use  can  be  made  of  the 
boy's  spare  hours.  Like  most  boys  of  his  class,  he  looks 
upon  his  beard  and  clothes  for  twenty  years,  together  with 
his  jewelry,  bicycle,  etc.,  as  matters  of  course.  The 
writer,  while  the  complaining  remark  was  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  had  the  curiosity  to  make  a  conservative  com- 
pilation of  what  it  costs  to  raise  an  ordinary  boy  for  the 
first  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  here  it  is : 


(loo  per  year  for  the  first  five  year»   $500 

$150  per  year  for  the  tecotid  five  year*   750 

|200  per  year  for  the  third  five  years   1,000 

$300  per  rear  for  the  next  three  years   000 

$501)  per  year  for  the  next  two  years     1,000 

Total    t-».'S° 


This  is  a  most  moderate  estimate  of  the  financial  bal- 
ance against  the  boy  who  complains  so  thoughtlessly  that 
his  father  has  never  done  anything  at  all  for  him. 

The  Cost  of  Collecting  Xews— America 

Eugene  M.  Camp,  who  has  collected  the  statistics  for 
"  America  "  on  this  point,  says  that  the  entire  cost  of  all 
news  used  in  the  papers  in  this  country  is  $20,655,000  per 
year.  This  is  curiously  divided.  The  special  bureaus, 
which  are  principally  located  in  New  York,  with  the  right 
to  look  over  the  proofs  every  night  of  some  of  the  morning 
journals,  cost  $345,000.  This  is  divided  among  one  hun- 
dred of  the  leading  provincial  papers.  The  business  of  the 
Associated  Press  now  amounts  to  $1,250,000  yearly,  and 
that  of  the  United  Press  foots  up  to  $450,000.  These 
two  sums,  with  the  special  outlay  for  telegraph  tolls  out- 
side of  the  organizations,  place  the  total  to  all  the  papers 
at  $1,820,000  for  this  department.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  to  be  reckoned  the  special  services  of  profes- 
sional correspondents  in  adjacent  towns  and  important 
centers,  whose  salaries  aggregate  $1,000,000  besides. 
This  makes  the  total  cost  of  all  the  service  about  $2,880,- 
000  per  annum.  In  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union  it  costs 
all  the  way  from  $400  to  $2,200  a  week  for  the  working 
up  of  local  districts.  Mr.  Camp  reckons  this  yearly  ex- 
pense at  $15,600,000.  This  js  a  correct  analysis  of  the 
expense  in  collecting  news,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
one  branch  of  the  service  is  related  to  the  other.  There 
are  three  lines  on  which  this  work  proceeds— the  gather- 
ing of  news  by  the  local  reporters,  the  use  of  the  telegraph, 
and  the  special  correspondent.  Each  method  is  closely 
related  to  the  other.  The  statement  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  great  development  of  journalism  in  the  matter  of 
news,  and  one  combination  only  paves  the  way  for  an- 
other in  order  to  keep  the  lead  in  this  department  of  a 
newspaper.  The  greater  the  combination  the  greater  the 
result,  and  the  paper  that  has  the  news  is  the  one  that  the 
public  is  most  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  for  and  to  read. 
Women  as  Champion  Criminals— Pall  Mall  Gazette 

We  have  from  time  to  time  of  late  chronicled  the  suc- 
cess of  women  in  university  examinations  and  in  various 
careers  open  to  l>oth  sexes  alike.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hors- 
ley,  formerly  chaplain  at  Clcrkcnwell  jail,  now  sends  us  the 
following  figures  showing  the  unpleasant  pre-eminence  of 
women  in  another  career  which  is  "  open  to  talent  " — the 
career  of  constant  crime :  "  The  following  table  I  have 
compiled  from  the  judicial  statistics  for  England  and 
Wales  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  first  column  gives  the 
number  of  males,  the  second  that  of  females,  who  in  the 
year  were  found  on  reception  into  prison  to  have  been  con- 
victed more  than  ten  times,  and  therefore  to  be  not  un- 
fairly classed  as  incurable.    The  third  column  gives  the 
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proportion  the  men  bear,  and  the  fourth  that  of  the  women 
to  the  total  number  of  recommitted  prisoners  as  distinct 
from  mere  first  offenders  : 


Malts.  females.  Mala.  Females. 

  —  —  8.3  22.1 

1679   3.7o6  5.673  3.3  234 

l*Bo-  3,691  5.800  8.3  23.6 

18S1  3,618  6.773  8.3  37.3 

1*82  4.14*  7496  8.8  27.4 

18S3  4.391  8,946  8.9  20.3 

«334                                       4,734  9.3«6  9-4  3<>.2 

1885.:  5,188  9,451  10.0  31.6 

18S6  S.074  8.981  10. 1  33S 

1887    5.686  9.764  Hi  34.3 


"  It  will  be  remembered  that  crime  generally  has  so 
largely  and  continuously  decreased,  and  that  absolutely  and 
not  relatively  to  the  population  merely,  that  there  arc  now 
6,000  fewer  in  our  local  prisons  each  day  than  was  the  case 
in  1876.  Yet  there  is  always  a  steady  increase  in  the  most 
noxious  and  burdensome  incurable  class.  Men  in  this 
category  are  at  their  worst  twice  as  good  as  the  women  at 
their  best ;  women  at  their  best  arc  nearly  thrice  as  bad  as 
the  men  in  the  same  year,  and  twice  as  bad  as  men  at 
their  worst.  The  men  arc  only  three  per  cent,  worse 
than  ten  years  ago  ;  the  women  are  twelve  per  cent,  worse. 
These  figures  represent  commitments  and  not  individuals, 
many,  but  not  all,  being  committed,  and  therefore  counted, 
several  times  in  the  year.  They  are  chiefly  habitual 
drunkards.  The  remedies  for  this  shameful  and  bur- 
densome state  of  affairs  are  mainly  two  :  A  progressive 
system  of  punishment  for  drunken  and  disorderly  con- 
duct instead  of  the  futile  maximum  of  a  month,  and 
more  true  temperance  work  for  women  and  by  women." 
The  Growth  of  Children— London  Reader 

The  rule  of  growth  is  that  a  child  should  increase  two 
pounds  in  weight  for  every  inch  in  height  between  three 
and  four  feet,  and  two  and  a  half  pounds  for  every  inch 
between  four  and  five  feet.  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the 
boys  at  the  public  schools  and  young  men  at  the  universi- 
ties, and  entering  the  public  service,  here  called  the  upper 
classes,  average  about  three  inches  taller,  and  from  six 
pounds  to  twenty  pounds  heavier,  than  boys  in  the  board 
schools  and  young  apprentices  and  workmen.  Two  causes 
may  be  assigned  for  this  :  first,  heredity  ;  and  secondly, 
favorable  surroundings.  Deficient  and  improper  food, 
town  air,  laborious  work  at  early  ages,  all  stunt  the  growth. 
Every  one  knows  how  a  change  from  close  town  to  free 
country  life,  with  plenty  of  exercise,  stimulates  growth.  A 
good  rule  for  predicting  future  height  is  that  if  five  feet  is 
passed  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age,  the  child  will 
be  tall ;  if  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  of  medium 
stature  ;  if  not  till  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  will  be  short. 
Seed  Five  Thousand  Years  Old — Cincinnati  Enquirer 

A  most  interesting  experiment  culminated  to-day  in  the 
raising  of  some  wheat  grown  from  seeds  as  old  as  the  Exo- 
dus. The*experimenter  is  David  Drew,  who  last  year  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  some  grains  of 
wheat  taken  from  a  mummy  exhumed  near  the  ruins  of 
Memphis,  and  belonging,  it  is  believed,  to  the  period  of  the 
Ninth  Dynasty,  which  would  make  it  grown  about  3,000 
B.c,  or  be  nearly  five  thousand  years  old.  He  planted  the 
seed  early  in  the  spring  and  carefully  nursed  it.  It  grew 
rapidly,  and  at  the  time  of  cutting  measured  from  six  and 
a  half  to  seven  feet  high.  The  leaves  alternate  on  the 
stalk  like  common  wheat,  but  the  product  of  the  plant  is 
the  most  singular  part  of  it,  for,  instead  of  growing  in  an 
ear  like  modern  corn,  there  is  a  heavy  cluster  of  small  twigs 
in  place  of  the  spindle  which  hangs  downward  from  its 
weight,  each  twig  being  thickly  studded  with  kernels. 


"  Higher  than  Cilderoy's  Kite"—Xotes  and  Queries 
"  To  be  hung  higher  than  Cilderoy's  kite  "  means  to  be 
punished  more  severely  than  the  very  worst  of  criminals. 
"  The  greater  the  crime  the  higher  the  gallows  "  was  at 
one  time  a  practical  legal  axiom.  Haman,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  hanged  on  a  very  high  gallows.  The  gal- 
lows of  Montrose  was  thirty  feet  high.    The  ballad  sajs  : 

"  Of  Gilderoy  sac  fraid  they  ware 

They  bound  him  mickle  strong, 
Tull  Edenburrow  they  led  him  thair. 

And  on  a  gallows  hong  ; 
They  hong  him  high  abone  the  rest, 

He  was  so  irim  a  boy." 

They  "hong  him  high  abone  the  rest,"  because  his  crimes 
were  deemed  to  be  more  heinous.    So  high  he  hung  he 
looked,  so  it  was  then  said,  like  "  a  kite  in  the  air."' 
Railways  of  the  United  Stales^X.  V.  Times 

Here  are  some  actual  facts.  We  have  over  100,000  miles 
of  railway  in  the  United  States,  and  this  year  we  shall 
build  16,000  miles  more.  Ties  are  requisite,  and  the  life 
of  a  tie  is  seven  years,  and  to  replace  these  ties  160,000,000 
new  ones  are  requisite.  The  demand  for  ties,  since  young 
timber  is  used,  strikes  at  the  very  source  of  the  supply. 
Gen.  Brisbin  estimates  the  value  of  wooden  fences  in  the 
United  States  at  a  timber  cost  of  $3,000,000,000,  and  that 
it  takes  half  as  much  money  every  year  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  A  train  of  cars  2,000  miles  long  supplies  Chicago 
with  lumber  for  a  year.  Last  year  three  hundred  square 
miles  of  timber  were  cut  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Chi- 
cago market  alone.  This  timber  is  not  wasted,  but  is  it  not 
evident  that  there  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  an  end  to  the 
forests  ?  It  means  a  timber  famine.  If  the  denudation  be 
carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  what  then  ?  Climatic  changes 
and  water  supply  diminished,  streams  will  no  longer  be 
navigable,  and  the  source  of  water  for  potable  purposes  in 
large  cities  might  become  scant.  It  may  seem  far  fetched, 
but  if  the  high  regions  around  New  York  City  were 
denuded  of  their  forest  growth,  there  would  be  periods 
when  the  water  provision  for  this  city  would  be  scant,  not- 
withstanding the  building  of  gigantic  storage  basins.  Gen. 
Brisbin  believes  the  rainfall  is  identical  with  forest  distri- 
bution. "  Garden  and  Forest  "  tells  us  that  although  tree 
planting  may  not  yet  have  made  climatic  changes  in  Ne- 
braska, yet  the  influence  of  trees  has  benefited  the  land 
simply  by  retaining  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  What  might 
arise  if  there  were  tree  growing  in  larger  proportion,  we  do 
not  know.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  would 
be  an  increasing  rainfall.  The  author  brings  out  very 
cleverly  what  are  the  effects  of  trees  planted  near  flat  areas 
of  land,  and  explains  the  advantage  of  shelter  belts.  The 
wind  rises  over  the  trees  and  its  force  is  broken.  There 
must  be  then  less  evaporation,  or,  if  the  winds  be  heavy, 
direct  barriers,  preventing  the  beating  down  of  the  crops. 
A  Few  School  Statistics— Hebrew  Messenger 

The  Statistical  Abstract  for  1887,  just  issued,  gives  the 
following  interesting  figures  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.  In  1871-72  there  were  in  this  country 
12,828,847  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  7,479,656  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  These  pupils  were  taught 
by  81,509  male,  and  124,180  female  teachers,  to  whom 
aggregate  salaries  of  $37,503,309  were  paid.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  schools  that  year  was  $70,891,374.  In 
1884-85  the  school  population  had  increased  to  17,764,658, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  to 
11,464,661.  The  number  of  male  teachers  was  109,632, 
and  of  female  199,422,  to  whom  salaries  amounting  to 
$73,932,068  were  paid.  The  total  expenditures  upon  the 
public  schools  for  the  latter  year  were  $1 1 1,521,54*. 
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A  GERMAN  FAIRY  STORY— THE  ASS'S  SPRING* 


In  a  green  valley,  shut  in  by  steep  heights,  a  cool,  abund- 
ant spring,  called  the  Ass's  Well,  has  its  source.  The 
spring  is  inclosed,  and  covered  over  with  a  canopy,  on  the 
top  of  which  turns  a  tin  ass  as  weather  vane. 

Every  morning  in  summer  there  stands  by  the  edge  of 
the  well  pale  young  ladies  from  the  city,  who,  under  the 
care  of  anxious  mothers  and  protecting  aunts,  drink  the 
cold  water  from  handsome  mugs.  City  gentlemen,  too, 
visit  the  spring,  and  indeed  not  only  the  sickly  ones,  but 
also  healthy  youths  with  brown  faces,  and  bold-twisted 
mustaches.  A  warrior,  gray  with  age,  who  for  thirty  years 
had  come  and  gone  with  the  swallows  ;  a  poetical,  incom- 
prehensible young  lady,  with  long,  straw-colored  curls  ; 
a  mysterious  widow  in  deep  mourning ;  a  prestidigitator, 
who  is  especially  sought  after  in  rainy  weather,  and  who 
makes  money  vanish  and  guesses  drawn  cards  ; — all  these 
characters  are  to  be  found  at  the  ass's  well,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  lack  of  what  belongs  to  a  so-called  "  sum- 
mer resort."  But  wait  !  we  had  almost  forgotten  the  most 
important  feature,  the  landlady  of  the  Golden  Goose.  She 
rules  with  unlimited  power,  cooks  well,  and  treats  high  and 
low  with  an  honest  brusqueness  which  to  the  city  people  is 
as  refreshing  as  the  May  dew. 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  about  the  origin  of 
the  name  the  well  bears.  Some  say  that  a  thirsty  ass 
disclosed  the  spring  by  pawing  with  his  hoofs.  Others 
claim  that  the  well  is  so  called  because  it  waters,  like 
ass's  milk,  are  beneficial  to  feeble  constitutions.  But  both 
opinions  are  at  fault.  This  will  become  clear  as  day- 
light to  all  who  read  this  story  to  the  end. 

Many,  many,  years  ago,  when  the  mightiest  tree  in  the 
forest  was  still  a  germ  sleeping  in  a  brown  acorn,  nothing 
was  known  of  the  healing  power  of  the  future  Ass's  Well. 
The  visitors  who  came  to  its  brink  were  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  or  grazing  cattle,  and  deer ;  wood-cutters,  huntsmen 
and  charcoal-burners ;  and  men  praised  the  cool  water^ 
and  the  beasts  did  the  same  after  their  own  fashion. 

One  day  two  stood  by  the  well,— one  on  this  side,  the 
other  on  that.  He  was  an  ass,  and  she  was  a  goose,  both 
in  the  first  bloom  of  youth.  They  greeted  each  other 
silently,  and  quenched  their  thirst.  Then  the  ass  drew 
near  to  the  goose,  and  asked  bashfully,  "  Young  lady,  may 
I  accompany  you  ? " 

She  nodded,  and  would  gladly  have  blushed,  but  this 
she  was  unable  to  do,  and  they  went  together  through 
the  meadow  and  talked  about  the  weather.  They  had 
gone  quite  a  distance,  when  the  ass  stood  still  and  asked, 
"  Young  lady,  whither  does  your  way  lead  ?  " 

The  goose  looked  sadly  at  her  companion  askance,  and 
said  quietly,  "  How  do  I>  know  ?  Oh,  I  am  the  most  un- 
fortunate creature  under  the  sun ! "    And  as  the  ass 


*  from  ihc  German  of  Rudolph  Itaumbach  in  Summer  Legends  ; 
translation  by  Mrs.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Baumbach  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  German  poets.  Hi*  Semmfmtaercktn ,  which  gives 
iu  name  to  the  American  translation,  was  published  in  1S81,  and  has 
gune  through  twelve  editions,  one  being  handsomely  illustrated.  Hi* 
/•  rtariluHgen  und  Matrthtn,  which  have  also  been  drawn  upon  by 
Mrs.  Dole  to  make  "  The  Summer  Legend*."  appeared  in  1SS5.  Thi* 
handsome  little  book  contains  twenty-two  stories,  and  they  are  with- 
out exception,  gem*.  A  true  love  of  nature,  a  complete  familiarity  with 
all  the  flower*  of  the  field,  and  the  innocent  creature*  of  the  forest, 
anil  a  keen  knowledge  of  human  foibles,  make  them  notable  among 
'•  fairy  talc*."  They  have  a  more  delicate  fancy  than  Grimm,  and  a 
wit  that  is  sharp,  but  never  cruet. 


questioned  her  further,  and  urged  her  to  pour  out  her 
heart,  she  related  the  story  of  her  life. 

"I  am  called  Alheid,"  said  the  goose, "  and  am  of  good 
family.  My  ancestor  was  one  of  the  sacred  geese  that 
saved  the  capital.    You  know  the  story,  young  gentleman." 

The  ass  said  hesitatingly,  "  Ye-cs. "  He  had  really  never 
heard  of  the  story,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  grieve  the  goose. 

"  Another  of  my  maternal  ancestors,"  continued  Alheid, 
"was  on  friendly  terms  with  Saint  Martin.  She  is  said, 
according  to  the  sad  legend,  to  have  given  her  life  for 
him.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  history  of  my  ancestors, 
but  tell  you  about  myself.  I  came  to  the  light  of  the 
world,  together  with  eleven  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  in- 
deed, on  a  farm,  where  my  mother  as  a  brooding  goose 
lived  a  life  appropriate  to  her  station.  I  was  my  mother's 
pet,  for  in  our  family  the  youngest  child  is  always  the 
most  talented." 

"Just  as  it  is  in  ours," remarked  the  ass. 

"  I  will  pass  over  the  years  of  my  childhood,"  continued 
the  goose,  "  the  happy  plays  in  the  village  pond  and  in  the 
lake  of  the  castle  garden,  where,  in  the  company  of  the 
young  swans,  I  acquired  that  elegance  of  motion  for  which 
I  have  been  so  often  admired.  I  had  long  before  shed 
the  yellow  down  of  youth  and  had  blossomed  into  the  prime 
of  life.  Then,  one  day  there  appeared  on  the  farm  a  man, 
who  had  a  very  hooked  nose  ;  his  temples  were  adorned 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left  with  two  shiny  black  curls, 
and  over  his  shoulder  hung  a  pack.  The  farmer's  wife  and 
the  maids  flocked  around  him,  and  looked  with  longing 
eyes  at  the  bright-colored  ribbons  and  cloths  which  he 
took  out  of  his  bag.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  was 
caught,  and  with  my  feet  and  wings  bound  I  was  given 
over  to  the  stranger,  who  took  me  in  exchange  for  a  blue 
handkerchief  decorated  with  red  roses.  Now  came 
melancholy  days.  I  was  shut  up  in  a  narrow  coop,  and 
given  balls  of  barley  flour  to  fatten  me.  With  horror  I 
noticed  my  circumference  increased  from  day  to  day,  and 
even  my  grief  over  my  wretched  plight  was  unable  to 
arrest  the  evil." 

Here  the  ass  cast  a  look  at  his  companion's  figure,  and 
swore  that  he  never  had  seen  a  more  elegant  goose.  With 
a  look  of  thankfulness  at  the  ass,  Alheid  continued  : 

"  Last  night— I  shudder  to  think  of  it — I  heard  woful 
cries  of  agony,  which  evidently  came  from  the  throat  of 
one  of  my  fellow-prisoners.  I  saw  two  eyes  shine  in  the 
moonlight,  and  heard  the  death-rattle.  A  fox  or  a  pole- 
cat must  have  broken  into  the  coop.  Fear  lent  me  strength. 
I  forced  myself  through  the  bars  of  my  prison  and  escaped. 
I  was  saved.  My  wings  bore  me  to  this  valley  ;  and  now 
I  shall  try  to  prolong  my  life  as  a  wild  goose,  until  winter 
comes,  when  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  a  modest  position  as 
snow  goose." 

Alheid  sighed  deeply,  and  then  was  silent. 

"My  fate,"  said  the  ass,  "is  similar  to  yours,  Miss 
Alheid.  Look  at  the  black  cross  which  decorates  my 
shoulder ;  that  will  tell  you  all.  1  am  of  the  race  of  the 
sacred  ass  of  Jerusalem,  and  Baldwin  is  my  name.  My 
pedigree  goes  back  to  Noah's  ark.  Balaam's  ass,  and  the 
ass  with  whose  jawbone  Samson  slew  two  thousand  Philis- 
tines are  my  ancestors.  The  one  of  my  ancestors  who 
died  like  a  philosopher  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  I 
will  only  mention  incidentally ;  nor  will  I  dwell  on  the 
worthiest  of  my  high-aspiring  forefathers,  who  founded  the 
collateral  branch  of  mules.    My  parents  were  convent 
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people,  and  bore  pious  monks  on  their  errands  of  charity. 
My  older  brothers  and  sisters  became  lay  brethren  ;  but 
the  fathers  sold  mc  to  the  convent  miller,  and  I,  a  sacred 
ass,  saw  myself  compelled  by  rough  men  to  carry  con- 
temptible meal  sacks.  For  a  long  time  I  suffered  in  silent 
submission.  But  one  night,  when  the  cruelty  of  a  rough 
miller's  boy  drove  me  to  desperation,  I  burst  my  fetters, 
and  came  to  this  peaceful  forest  valley,  where  I  found  you 
by  the  cool  well,  most  charming  Alheid.  Here  I  think  1 
shall  remain  for  the  present,  and  lead  the  contemplative 
life  of  a  wild  ass." 

So  the  ass  and  the  goose  both  remained  in  the  meadow 
valley.  They  dwelt  apart  from  each  other,  as  it  became 
them,  but  they  saw  each  other  and  talked  together  daily, 
and  at  last  one  could  no  longer  live  without  the  other. 
They  were  happy  and  sad  at  the  same  time  ;  happy,  be- 
cause they  loved  and  found  love  in  return  ;  sad,  because 
they  saw  that  they  could  never  belong  to  one  another. 

"  Oh  .'  why  was  I  born  a  goose  !  "  bewailed  Alheid  ; 
and  Baldwin,  the  ass,  sighed,  "  If  I  were  a  bird  !  "  and  he 
knew,  too,  what  kind  of  a  bird  he  would  be. 

Thus  weeks  passed  by.  The  ass  grew  perceptibly  thin, 
although  there  was  no  lack  of  nourishing  food  in  the 
meadow  valley  ;  and  the  goose  lost  the  red  color  from  her 
bill,  and  her  eyes  became  dull. 

Now,  there  lived  in  the  forest,  in  a  hollow  stone,  an  owl, 
who  was  the  most  clever  female  anywhere  about,  and  the 
beasts  often  went  to  her  for  advice.  The  ass  told  her  his 
distress,  and  when  the  owl  had  heard  his  story,  she  said  : 
"  That  I  cannot  help.  But  wait  till  Midsummer.  Then 
the  wise  Wish-Lady  comes  to  the  well  in  the  meadow  val- 
ley to  bathe.  Confide  to  her  your  trouble.  Perhaps  she 
will  help  you,  and  change  your  form  ;  she  is  a  most  powerful 
magician." 

Then  the  ass  went  away  half  consoled.  On  Midsum- 
mer eve,  when  Alheid,  the  goose,  had  sought  her  resting- 
place,  he  concealed  himself  near  the  spring  to  wait  for  the 
wonderful  Wish-Lady. 

She  did  not  keep  him  waiting  long.  She  came  flying 
along  in  her  dress  of  swan's  feathers,  threw  aside  the 
downy  garment,  and  bathed  her  white  limbs  in  the  cool 
spring.  The  ass  waited  with  an  ass's  patience  until  she 
came  out  of  the  water  ;  and  when  she  had  sat  down  on  a 
stone  and  was  combing  her  hair,  then  Baldwin  stepped  up 
to  her,  beat  his  fore-hoof  three  times  as  a  greeting,  and 
begged  the  Wish-Lady,  most  piteously,  to  change  him  at 
once  to  a  gander. 

The  enchantress  shook  her  head.  "  That  is  a  strange 
wish,"  she  thought,  "but  I  can  fulfill  it,  and  I  will." 

And  she  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  ass,  who  listened 
attentively  :  "  Early  to-morrow  morning,  at  sunrise,  pick 
seven  goose-berry  blossoms  *  and  cat  them  silently,  then 
plunge  your  head  in  the  well,  and  you  will  be  changed  to 
a  fine  gander.  And  now  go  your  way,  and  leave  me  alone." 

The  ass  thanked  her  heartily  and  went  away.  He  never 
closed  his  eyes  all  night,  and  as  soon  as  the  mountain- tops 
l>egan  to  grow  red,  he  was  up  on  his  feet  and  away  to  look 
for  the  seven  goose-berry  blossoms.  Then  he  hurried  to  the 
spring  and  plunged  his  head  in,  and  when  he  drew  it  out 
again,  to  his  delight,  he  saw  in  the  mirror  of  the  water  the 
picture  of  a  handsome — a  most  magnificent — gander  with 
a  beautifully  curved  neck. 

As  fast  as  he  could  go,  he  hurried  to  the  thicket  where 
the  goose  had  taken  up  her  abode.  "  Alheid,  my  beloved 
Alheid  !  "  he  cried,  '*  where  art  thou  ? " 


•In  the 


g&HU-ilumt  (goosc-flowcr),  the  ox-eyed  daisy. 


"  Here,  my  dearest,"  sounded  from  the  thicket,  and  a 
pretty  little  she-ass  came  dancing  out  of  the  bushes. 

The  lovers  looked  at  each  other,  dumb  with  amazement. 

"  Oh,  what  an  ass  I  am  !  "  sighed  the  gander. 

"  Oh,  what  a  goose  I  am  !  "  groaned  the  ass. 

Then  a  hot  torrent  of  tears  poured  from  their  eyes ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  weeping  Alheid  told  how  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  owl,  and  sought  the  Wish-Lady, 
who  had  granted  her  request,  and  changed  her  to  a  jenny. 
Hereupon  the  gander,  between  heavy  sobs,  gave  his  experi- 
ence, and  the  Midsummer  sun  never  shone  on  two  more 
wretched  creatures  than  our  two  lovers. 

Time  heals  all  things.  Calm  endurance  took  the  place 
of  uncontrollable  anguish.  One  hope  was  left  to  the  pair. 
Perhaps  the  Wish-I^dy,  on  her  next  visit  to  the  spring, 
would  restore  one  of  the  lovers  to  the  original  form. 
But  before  that  a  whole  year  must  pass.  Patience,  then, 
patience  !  So  Baldwin  and  Alheid  again  lived  together 
like  brother  and  sister. 

After  much  distress  and  danger,  which  the  winter  brought 
to  the  two  anchorites,  spring  appeared  in  the  land  ;  the  sun 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  and  at  last  the  long  wished  for 
Midsummer  eve  had  come. 

With  beating  hearts  the  lovers  this  time  went  together  to 
the  well,  and  stated  their  case  to  the  Wish-Lady. 

"This  is  a  bad  affair,"  said  the  enchantress.  "  I  cannot 
change  either  of  you  back  again,  however  willing  I  may 
be  to  grant  you  the  favor.  But  I  will  make  you  a  proposi- 
tion. How  would  it  do  if  you  became  human  beings?  Out 
of  an  ass  and  a  goose  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a 
youth  and  a  maiden ;  that  I  can  do.  Would  that  please 
you  ? " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Baldwin  and  Alheid  with  one  voice. 

The  Wish-Lady  murmured  a  charm,  and  told  them  both 
to  plunge  their  heads  in  the  well.  They  obeyed,  and 
when  they  took  them  out  again  Baldwin  had  become  a  sturdy 
young  man  with  an  extremely  good-natured  face,  and  oppo- 
site him  stood  a  charming  little  woman  with  a  prettily  arched, 
rosy  mouth,  and  languishing  eyes. 

And  they  fell  down  at  the  Wish-Lady's  feet  and  grate- 
fully kissed  her  hands,  and  then  they  kissed  each  other's 
lips  and  whispered  words  of  love  in  each  other's  ears.  But 
the  Wish-Lady,  noticing  that  her  presence  was  superfluous, 
wrapped  herself  in  her  dress  of  feathers  and  flew  away. 

The  two  young  people  remained  in  the  meadow  valley. 
Baldwin  built  a  house,  and  in  it  they  passed  a  happy  life ; 
and  each  year  a  little  child  was  given  them,  sometimes  a 
boy  and  sometimes  a  girl. 

In  the  neighboring  villages  nobody  suspected  that 
Baldwin  had  been  an  ass,  and  Alheid  a  goose,  for  they 
were  as  sensible  as  other  human  beings.  They  did  not 
make  a  great  noise  about  the  history  of  their  transformation, 
as  it  would  have  prejudiced  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
But  when  they  were  about  to  die  they  intrusted  it  as  a  secret 
to  their  eldest  son,  and  it  was  he  who  named  the  house 
"  The  Golden  Goose,"  and  the  spring  "  The  Ass's  Well," 
as  they  are  still  called  at  the  present  day. 

How  the  healing  power  of  the  waters  was  discovered,  and 
how  life  gradually  came  to  the  remote  forest  valley,  are  very 
fully  described  in  a  book  which  the  landlady  sells  to  guests 
who  use  the  waters. 

The  Wish-Lady  has  for  a  long  time  stayed  away,  probably 
because  it  is  too  noisy  for  her  in  the  valley.  But  even  at 
the  present  time  it  happens  that  almost  every  year  some 
young  pair  is  seen  at  the  spring,  who  seem  as  well  adapted 
to  each  other  as  the  heroes  of  our  story. 
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A  LESSON  IN  GEOGRAPHY— MICHAEL  FINN,  JR.,  PRECEPTOR  * 


It  will  be  necessary  to  state  at  the  outset  that  this 
remarkable  geographer  and  natural  historian  is  a  freckled, 
hatless,  and  shoeless  boy  known  as  Michael  Finn,  Jr. 
Mike  is  not  a  brilliant  scholar  in  rudimentary  English. 
Still  he  can  spell  Constantinople,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  manner  the  other  day  when  his  mother  had  com- 
pany and  after  she  had  encouraged  hiin  with,  "  Now, 
Mickey,  take  yer  thumb  out  iv  yer  mouth  an'  spell  that 
haythen  name  for  yer  auntie,  that's  a  good  b'y."  Bash- 
fully hanging  his  head  little  Mike  began  : 

"C-o-n,  there's  yer  Con.  S-t-a-n,  there's  yer  stan. 
There's  yer  Constan.  T-i,  there's  yer  ti,  there's  yer  Con- 
stanti.  N  o,  there's  yer  no,  there's  yer  Constantino.  P-u-1, 
there's  yer  pul,  there's  Constantinopul !  " 

"  Luk  a'  that  now  !  Faix,  Mrs.  Finn,  yer  b'y  has  a 
great  head,  so  he  has.  Musha,  but  this  eddecation  is  a 
quare  thing.    An'  whare  is  this  place,  Mickey  ?  " 

This  question  staggered  Mickey  for  a  minute.  He 
scratched  his  head,  and  replied  at  a  hazard  :  "  In  Asy  !  " 

"Ah,  ha,  is  that  so?"  replied  his  aunt.  "An'  tell  mc, 
Mickey,  is  that  anywhare  near  Ireland  ?" 

"  Naw,"  replied  the  boy,  bridling  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  largeness  of  his  information.  "  It's  right  forninst 
Africa)',  whare  th'  black  nagures'll  ate  ye.  On'y  in  Con- 
stan-ti-no-pul  th'  nagurc's  yaller  an'  thare's  more  dogs 
thare  than  hairs  on  me  billy  goat's  back." 

"  Ow,  ow,"  exclaimed  his  aunt,  raising  her  hands  in  sur- 
prise.   "  An"  fwhat  does  they  do  wid  th'  doggs  ?  " 

"  Makes  sassidge  iv  'em  !  " 

"  Oh,  th'  b'asts.  But  tell  me,  Mickey,  is  it  pork  sassidge 
er  bolo'ny  sassidge  ?  " 

Again  little  Mike  was  nonplussed.  After  a  little  reflec- 
tion, however,  he  replied  : 

"  I'm  afther  thinkin'  it  must  be  bolo'ny  sassidge,  for 
how  could  they  make  pork  sassidge  out  iv  a  dog  ? " 

"Thrue  fur  ye,  Mickey,  I  didn't  think  o'  that.  But 
fwhat  else  is  thare  'sides  doggs  ? " 

"  Well,  thare's  alleygaters  in  th'  river  Nile,  beyant  th' 
city,  wid  mouths  on  them  like  th'  kitchen  dure.  These 
animals  is  as  long  as  a  fince,  an'  they  comes  up  on  th'  shore 
an'  lays  thare  wid  thare  mouths  open  till  the  little  childre 
t  rawls  in.  Thin  th' alleygaters  swollcys  the  childre,  clothes 
an'  all,  widout  anny  salt  aither,  so  they  do,  an"  smacks 
their  lips  fur  more." 

"  Ah,  th'  little  dears  !  God  help  thim.  An',  Mickey, 
does  thim  animals  ate  manny  o'  th'  childre  ?  " 

"  They  ates  all  they  can  get,  an'  picks  their  teeth  wid 
the  ind  iv  their  tails,  which  is  sharp  as  nadles  jist  fur  that." 

"  An'  don't  the  childre  squeal  ?" 

"  Shure  they  does  ;  but  th'  squa'lin'  comes  too  late." 

"  An"  whare's  th'  p'liccmin  wid  thare  clubs  ?  " 

"  P'licemin  !  "  scornfully  replied  Mickey.  "  Shure,  th' 
haythins  don't  hav'  any  use  for  sich  min.  Musha,  they 
don't  care  a  ha'po'th  fur  childre  'ccptin'  they're  b'ys.  So 
it's  on'y  the  gurruls  th"  alleygaters  ates." 

"  Och,  millia  murthcr,  th'  haythin  blaggards  !  Oh,  th* 
nagur  thaves  !  An'  so  I'm  thinkin'  th'  mothers  an'  fathers 
'ud  be  sittin'  forninst  the  dures  watching  thim  animals 
swallyin'  th'  gurls,  an'  they  lookin'  on  an'  winkin'  at  the 
alleygaters.  Dear,  dear  !  Well,  if  I  had  wan  iv  thim  Con- 
stan-ti-no-plurs  here,  do  ye  know  fwhat  I'd  do  wid  him, 
Mickey  ?    Do  ye  know  fwhat  I'd  do  wid  me  two  hands, 
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avic  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  ye  fwhat  I'd  do,  begob  ;  I'd  hould 
his  head  bechune  me  two  knees,  like  a  head  o'  cabbidge, 
d'ye  moind,  an'  I'd  bate  in  his  shkull  wid  me  fisht,  so  I 
would,  an'  more  power  t'  me  arrum  till  I'd  do  it  !  " 

In  her  excitement  Mickey's  aunt  rose  to  her  feet  and 
started  in  search  of  the  poker  to  give  him  a  practical 
example  of  what  she  could  do  with  that  deadly  instrument. 
Mrs.  Finn,  however,  soothed  her  ruffled  mind  by  handing 
her  Mr.  Finn's  cutty  wipe,  loaded  to  overflowing  with 
"  Hod-carriers'  Delight."  As  she  puffed  away  she  became 
calmer,  and  alluded  to  the  untimely  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
babies  in  the  following  feeling  manner : 

"  Ah,  well,  God  is  good.  He  knows  fwhat  is  best  fur 
thim  little  haythins  r'ared  in  darkness.  Faix,  it's  betther 
fur  thim  t'  die  young  and  go  t'  glory  than  t'  be  growin'  up 
t'  be  cannybals,  so  'tis.  Thin,  mebbe,  if  they  were  growed 
up  they'd  come  over  t'  Amcrikay  in  big  shjps  an'  cut  down 
the  Irish  gurls'  wages.  Faix,  it's  little  enough  pay  th'  Irish 
are  gettin'  now,  so  'tis.  What  wid  th'  Swades  an'  th' 
Dootch,  th'  Irish  colleens  hav'  no  show,  not  t'  mintion  th' 
Chinese,  bad  cess  t'  th'  rat  aiters  !  But,  Mickey,  tell  me, 
does  anny  iv  thim  animils  ever  be  kilt  ?  " 

"  Aye,  shure  they  do,  but  it's  mighty  haard  killin'  thim. 
Ye  see,  they  has  scales  on  thim  like  a  shad,  on'y  as  big  as 
a  sthove  plate  an'  as  haard,  so  a  bullet  'ud  scut  off  their 
backs  like  a  marble  off  th*  roof.  So,  fwhat  d'ye  think 
they  do  but  shoot  thim  from  th'  inside." 

Mrs.  Finn  looked  up  and  said  in  a  tone  of  reproach  : 

"  Now,  Mickey,  don't  be  tellin'  yer  auntie  anny  lies  !  " 

"  'Deed  I  don't  hav' t'  be  tellin'  her  lies,  mother,"  said 
little  Mike,  indignantly.  "  But  I'll  get  th'  book  an'  show 
her  th'  picture  where  th'  women  is  feedin'  the  alleygaters." 

Mickey  disappeared  in  great  haste  in  the  bedroom  and 
reappeared  in  a  short  time  with  a  tattered  old-time  geog- 
raphy. He  turned  over  the  leaves  rapidly  in  his  haste  to 
establish  his  reputation  for  truthfulness,  and  at  last  in  tri- 
umph displayed  a  picture  representing  the  women  of  Hin- 
dostan  offering  up  their  children  to  the  crocodiles  in  the 
river  Ganges.  Both  the  women  examined  the  picture 
minutely,  and  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise.  Sustained 
and  soothed  by  these  evidences  of  unquestioning  belief, 
Mickey  related  how  the  "  alleygaters  "  were  captured. 

"  Ve  see  that  alleygater  wid  his  mouth  open  ?  Well, 
whin  wan  o'  thim  haythins  wants  a  pair  o'  cowhide  boots 
t'  kape  his  feet  out  o'  th'  wet,  he  takes  an  ould  tomaty  can 
an'  fills  it  full  o'  blastin'  powdhcr.  Thin  he'll  put  a  bit  o' 
fuse  t'  the  can  an'  fire  it  out  t'  the  big  mouth  that's  out  in 
the  wather  standin'  open  like  a  cellar  dure.  Thin  the 
haythin  'II  put  his  fingers  in  his  cars,  an'  there'll  be  a  bang 
like  thunder,  an"  th'  wather'll  shoot  up  like  a  fountain.  If 
ye  were  walkin'  along  th'  shore,  in  about  two  minutes, 
auntie,  wid  yer  hands  in  yer  pockets  an'  smokin'  yer  poipe, 
ye'd  sec  the  dead  alleygater  comin"  up  t'  th'  top  o'  th' 
wather,  an'  a  hole  in  his  back  as  ye  c'ud  put  a  barrel  in." 

"  An'  what  thin,  Mickey  ?  '*  said  his  agitated  aunt. 

"  Well,  thin,"  resumed  little  Mike,  "  they  tows  him 
ashore  wid  a  tow-line  an'  they  pries  out  his  teeth  wid  a 
crowbar  an'  makes  knife  handles  iv  thim  ;  they  pulls  out 
his  back-bone  t'  make  hoe-handles,  an'  shoe-brushes  out  iv 
his  eye  winkers,  an*  boots  iv  his  shkin." 

"  Dear,  dear,  luk  a'  that  now  !  That's  what  ye  1'arn 
when  yere  eddicated.  Sorra  a  bit  o'  mc  ivcr  heerd  th" 
loikes  afore.  An'  fwhat  kin'  o'  l'arnin'  d'ye  call  all  that, 
Mickey  ?  "    "  That's  g'ogerphy,"  replied  the  scholar. 
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MY  NARROW  ESCAPE— A  STORY  OF  THE  TEXAS  PLAINS  * 


After  we  had  been  at  the  Sierra  La  Sal  about  five 
weeks,  I  set  off  one  morning  to  shoot  "  cotton-tails."  I 
j  took  a  double-barreled  shot-gun,  and  proceeded  on  horse- 
back as  far  as  the  corrals  and  log  cabin  of  a  squad  of 
cattle  men,  three  miles  below  our  camp.  Four  cowboys 
and  a  herd  boss,  named  Little,  were  here  patroling  the 
upper  line  of  an  extensive  range,  on  which  were  grazing 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  head  of  half  wild  Texas  cattle. 

As  it  was  already  past  "sun  up,"  I  was  not  surprised  to 
find  no  one  at  the  corrals  ;  the  boys  were  all  out  on  the 
range.  Dismounting  and  tying  my  pony  inside  the  horse- 
pen,  I  first  arranged  my  cartridges  and  other  equipments 
for  rapid  loading,  and  then  started  forth  on  foot  over  the 
ground  beyond  the  corrals.  Across  the  plain  was  a  dry, 
shallow  arroyo,  at  this  time  of  year  well  stocked  with  the 
small  gametI  was  after,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so 
I  had  as  many  birds  as  I  could  comfortably  carry.  And 
then,  after  a  short  rest,  I  climbed  out  on  the  plain,  and 
took  a  short  cut  for  the  corrals.  My  course  led  me  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  cattle,  who  were  grazing  in  scattered 
"bunches  "  all  over  the  lower  end  of  the  valley. 

I  had  gone  perhaps  half  a  mile,  when  I  became  aware 
of  a  strange  commotion  among  the  feeding  thousands  ;  I 
noticed  that  the  cattle  were  no  longer  grazing  quietly  in 
groups,  but  seemed,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  to  be  mov- 
ing up  the  valley.  I  could  see  bunch  after  bunch  lift  their 
heads,  and.  after  watching  for  a  short  time  the  movements 
of  those  in  front,  join  in  the  slow  procession. 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  cowboys,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  were  driving  them  toward  the  corral ;  but  then  I 
reflected  that  if  such  were  the  case,  those  in  the  rear  would 
be  the  first  to  start,  instead  of,  as  was  the  case,  following 
the  lead  of  those  in  front.  Beside,  instead  of  stopping  to 
snatch  an  occasional  mouthful  of  grass,  as  they  would  do 
if  they  were  being  driven,  they  came  on  with  heads  in  the 
air,  as  though  attracted  by  some  curious  sight. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  drove  was  in  motion, 
and,  as  I  watched,  I  noticed  that  the  drift  was  not  in  par- 
allel, but  in  convergent  lines,  as  though  they  were  attracted 
to  a  common  center,  and  in  another  instant  it  flashed  over 
me  that  that  center  was — myself ! 

A  very  strange  sensation  stole  over  me  at  this  discovery, 
and  I  now  remembered  Little's  saying  once  that  while 
these  Texas  cattle  do  not  mind  a  man  on  horseback,  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  go  among  them  on  foot— 
the  sight  of  a  dismounted  man  being  almost  unknown  to 
them,  since  the  cowboys  invariably  ride. 

As  I  looked  at  the  slow-moving  thousands,  I  could  well 
imagine  that  even  if  curiosity  was  the  only  motive  impell- 
ing them,  yet  the  momentum  of  those  in  the  rear  might  so 
press  the  forward  ranks  that  a  man  would  have  little 
chance  to  escape  being  trodden  to  death  by  the  throng. 

As  yet  the  distant  red-brown  throngs  were  only  slowly 
drifting  down  upon  me,  but  I  thought  that  I  detected 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  in  these  in  front,  and  at  once  con- 
cluded that  I  had  better,  in  the  plains  vernacular,  "  hustle 
myself  and  hunt  my  hole." 

The  distance  to  the  corrals  was  two  miles  or  more.  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  reach  that  point,  and  at  once  de- 
cided to  seek  safety  in  the  arroyo,  which  lay  behind  me — 
about  half  a  mile,  as  I  have  already  said.  The  thought 
struck  me,  too,  that  to  run,  or  even  to  tum  my  back 
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upon  them,  might  incite  and  draw  this  curious,  living 
avalanche  headlong  upon  me.  I  therefore  stepped  back- 
ward quickly,  still  facing  the  on-coming  multitude. 

The  leaders  of  the  advancing  herd  were  no  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  me,  and  I  had  re- 
treated some  fifty  yards,  stepping  quickly  backward,  when 
the  foremost  of  my  pursuers  quickened  their  pace  into  a 
slow  trot,  an  example  followed  by  those  behind,  till  like 
a  wave,  a  movement  had  communicated  itself  to  those 
furthest  in  the  rear. 

And  now  the  trot  gradually  quickened  into  an  awkward 
gallop,  and  the  whole  herd  charged  down  upon  me  ! 

For  a  moment — as  I  saw  the  semicircle  of  converging 
columns,  saw  the  long  horns  sweeping  along  the  ground, 
like  marsh  reeds  before  a  November  gale,  saw  the 
plunging  shoulders  and  heaving  backs  surging  through  the 
clouds  of  white  dust  which  rolled  up  before  them — I  gave 
myself  up  for  a  doomed  man.  Then,  abandoning  all 
further  effort  at  caution,  I  turned  and  ran  for  my  life. 

The  ground  behind  me  trembled  under  the  tread  of  their 
myriad  feet ;  and  the  muffled  thunder  of  their  plunging 
hoofs,  mingled  with  the  low,  fitful  bellowing  which  filled 
the  air,  sounded  like  the  roar  of  an  advancing  tornado. 

The  ground  was  as  level  as  a  floor  ;  and  I  flew  over  it, 
taking  the  stunted  sagebushes  in  my  stride,  till  I  reached 
the  arroyo.  Then  over  the  bank,  and  down,  at  one  flying 
leap,  I  went ;  and  now,  noticing  to  my  right  a  detached 
mass  of  rocks,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  I  turned,  gained  them, 
and,  clambering  upward,  stood  in  a  place  of  safety. 

It  was  only  about  three  feet  across,  but  dearer  to  me, 
just  then,  than  all  the  acres  of  my  father's  farm  at  home  ! 

From  this,  my  "  coign  of  vantage,"  I  now  marked  the 
surging  mob  of  cattle  come  crowding  to  the  brink  of  the 
arroyo  ;  and  then,  as  the  hundreds  in  the  rear  pressed  for- 
ward, I  saw  the  front  ranks,  by  the  dozen,  pushed  off  into 
the  gully,  slipping,  sliding,  plunging,  one  after  the  other, 
till  the  ravine  seemed  half  filled  with  them,  and  the  white 
dust  rose  like  mist  from  the  pit  of  a  vast  cataract. 

All  round  that  little  crag  upon  which  I  half-sat,  half-lay, 
like  an  exhausted  swimmer  just  escaped  from  a  hungry 
sea,  heaved  and  billowed  the  tempestuous  bovine  mael- 
strom. The  sight  of  me,  perched  up  there,  seemed  to 
madden  them.  The  foremost,  impelled  by  the  swaying 
thousands  behind,  were  forced  against  the  rocks,  while 
those  in  the  rear  gored  viciously  at  those  in  front.  Every- 
where about  me  was  a  tumultuous  throng  of  clashing  horns, 
tossing  heads  and  writhing  bodies. 

But  suddenly,  above  the  dull  roar  of  the  surging,  bel- 
lowing throng,  I  heard  the  sound  of  yelling  voices  down 
the  arroyo.  The  cowbovs  were  coming !  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Little,  "Bob,"  "Charlie"  and  "Kid "came  in 
sight,  riding  at  full  speed,  their  long  cattle-whips  cracking 
like  pistol  shots  as  they  charged. 

"  Hi !  hi !  "  "  Vaca  !  vaca  !  "  "  Wo-haw  !  "  "  Git !  " 
"  Vamos,  pi-a-a !  "  "  Br-r-r !  "  "  See-ah  !  see-ah  !  "  "  G'lang 
there  !  "    "  Hoop-la-a-a-a  ! "  « 

At  the  sound  of  the  voices  and  the  cracking  whips,  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  charging  xvtqueros,  the  cattle  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowding  herd  became  panic-stricken,  turned 
and  scampered  up  the  arroyo,  or  climbed  the  shelving 
banks,  and  dashed  away  across  the  valley. 

In  a  few  moments  all  this  thronging  mob  of  stock  had 
melted  away,  and  were  wildly  coursing  off  in  all  directions 
across  the  plain  in  what  is  known  as  a  "  blazing  star." 
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IN  DIALECT— SELECTIONS  IN  CHARACTER  VERSE 


Paddy's  Content— Lawrence  k'yrle  Donovan 
Paddy  McShane  had  no  shoes  to  his  feet— 

Sorra  a  shoe  ! — divil  a  shoe  ! 
And  his  houghs  ihey  looked  red  as  he  tramped  in  the  street, 

Och,  wirrahoo ! 

>  But  he  said  :  "  Is  it  shoes  that  ye'd  stick  on  me  toes  ? 

How'd  me  feet  feel  on  the  ground,  sorra  one  of  me  knows  ; 
And  who'd  pay  for  mendin'  'em,  do  you  suppose  ? 
Go  off  wid  ye— do  ! " 

Paddy  McShane  had  no  hat  on  his  head— 

Sorra  a  hat  1— divil  a  hat ! 
And  the  rain  it  came  down  on  his  red  scratch,  instead— 

Och,  think  of  that  1 
But  he  said  :  "  Is  it  God's  blessed  sunshine  and  air 
That  ye'd  shut  from  me  head  ?    Ach,  would  one  av  ye  dare  ? 
For  a  trifle  of  rain  or  av  wind,  who  would  care  ? 

Sthop  botherin'  Pat «  " 

Paddy  McShane  had  just  nothing  at  all — 

Sorra  a  thing  ! — divil  a  thing  1 
But  he  thought :  "  When  I'm  down,  there's  no  distance  to  fall ; " 

And  he  would  sing  : 
"  Faix,  the  merciful  Master  is  good  to  His  poor ; 
What  is  man,  whom  He's  made,  if  he  cannot  endure  ? 
Troth,  it's  little  I  want,  but  that  little  is  sure, 

For  it  comes  from  the  King  !  " 

'•  Shoutin'— F.  L.  Stanton— SmitkvilU  (Ga.)  Xews 
There's  lots  an'  lots  of  people  (if  you'll  just  believe  my  song) 
What  says  we  shoutin'  Methodists  has  got  the  business  wrong. 
Well,  they're  welcome  to  their  'pinions,  but  of  one  thing  I'm  secure  : 
If  they  ever  git  religion,  they  will  shout  a  hundred  sure  ! 

1  was  once  into  a  love-feast,  an'  talk  of  shoutin' — why. 

It  almost  shook  the  windows  in  the  everlaslin"  sky  1 

An'  the  Presbyterian  people — they  were  happy — not  a  few— 

An'  the  Baptist  brother  come  along  and  joined  the  shoutin',  too. 

I'll  tell  you,  folks,  religion  is  a  curious  kind  o'  tiling  ; 
It  gives  a  man  a  heart  to  pray — a  powerful  voice  to  sing  ! 
An'  if  you've  only  got  it— though  there  ain't  no  shoutin'  heard— 
The  people's  bound  to  know  it  if  you  never  say  a  word. 

In  this  little  church  at  Smithville,  that  is  dear  to  one  and  all, 
Where  the  footsteps  of  the  Master  in  the  mystic  silence  fall 
As  he  walks  among  the  people— in  this  little  church,  if  we 
Only  had  some  old-time  shoutin',  how  much  better  it  would  be  ! 

We're  sailin'  in  the  same  old  ship — no  matter  where  we  roam  ; 
The  Baptists  and  the  Methodists— we  are  all  a-goin'  home  ; 
An'  no  matter  how  we  travel,  by  our  different  creeds  enticed, 
We'll  all  git  home  together  if  we  are  only  one  in  Christ ! 

The  paths  we  tread  are  sometimes  rough,  and  flowerlcss  is  the  sod ; 
"  This  world  is  not  a  friend  of  grace  to  help  us  on  to  God  ! " 
But  the  lights  of  Canaan  shinin'  o'er  the  river's  crystal  tide, 
Seem  to  woo  us  to  the  city  that  is  on  the  other  side  ! 

Then  let  us  sing  together,  for  we're  bound  to  git  there  soon  ; 
"  On  the  Other  Side  of  Jordan  "  {will  some  brother  raise  the  tune  ?) 
"Where  the  tree  of  life  is  bloomin',"  sheddin'  blossoms  o'er  the  foam, 
"  There  is  rest  for  all  the  weary  ; an'  we're  goin,'  goin"  home. 

The  Love  Feast  at  IVaycross 
It  was  in  the  town  of  Waycross,  not  many  weeks  ago, 
They  had  a  big  revival  thar,  as  like  enough  you  know ; 
An'  though  many  was  converted  an'  for  pardon  made  to  call. 
Yet  the  Sunday  mornin'  love-fcast  was  the  happiest  time  of  all  ! 
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T  was  a  great  experience  meetin'  an'  it  done  me  good  to  hear 
The  bretherin  an'  the  sisterin  that  talked  religion  there  ; 
You  didn't  have  to  ax  them,  nor  coax  them  with  a  song. 
Them  people  had  religion,  an'  they  told  it  right  along  ! 

Thar  was  one— a  hard  old  sinner — 'pears  like  I  knowed  his  name  ; 
But  I  reckon  I've  forgot  it— who  to  the  altar  came  ; 
An'  he  took  the  leader  by  the  hand,  with  beamin"  face  an'  bright. 
An'  said  :  "  I'm  comin'  home,  dear  fren's  ;  I'm  comin'  home  to-night ! " 

Then  a  woman  rose  an'  asked  to  be  remembered  in  their  prayers : 
•'  My  husban's  comin'  home,''  said  she,  a  sheddin'  thankful  tears  ; 
"  1  want  you  all  to  pray  for  him  ;  he's  lived  in  sin's  control, 

But  I  think  the  love  o'  Jesus  is  a-breakin'  on  his  soul ! " 

Then  a  young  man  rose  an'  told  them  he  had  wandered  far  away, 
But  felt  like  comin'  home  ag'in,  an'  asked  'em  all  to  pray ; 
An'  sich  a  pra'r  they  made  for  him  !  Ill  hear  the  like  no  more, 
Till  I  hear  the  sweeter  music  on  the  bright  celestial  shore. 

War  thar  shoutin'  ?   Well,  I  reckon  so  !   One  brother  gave  a  shout : 
Said  he  had  so  much  religion  he  was  'bliged  to  let  it  out ! 
An'  the  preacher  joined  the  chorus,  sayin' :  "  Bretherin  let  'er  roll  ! 
A  man  can't  keep  from  shoutin'  with  religion  in  his  soul !  " 

I  tell  you,  'twas  a  happy  time ;  I  wish  'twould  never  end  ; 
Each  sinner  in  the  church  that  day  had  Jesus  for  a  friend  ; 
But  a  good  old  deacon  said  to  'em,  while  tears  stood  in  his  eye : 
"  Thar's  a  better  time  than  this,  dear  fren's,  a-comin"  by  an'  by !  " 

I  hope  some  day  those  bretherin  '11  meet  with  one  accord 

In  the  higher,  holier  love-feast,  whose  leader  is  the  Lord  ; 

An'  when  this  life  is  over,  with  its  sorrow  an'  its  sighs, 

May  the  little  church  at  Waycross  join  the  great  Church  in  the  skies  ! 

Famine  at  the  Butte — Fred.  H.  Carrutk — Drake's  Magazine 
Call  this  poor,  hey,  stranger  ?   I  think  she  goes  right  to  the  spot ; 
Must  be  your  fluid's  milk  if  you  call  this  lickcr  hot. 
W'y,  you  ought  to  wintered  here,  at  the  Butte,  five  year  ago — 
The  winter  when  'most  everything  got  covered  up  with  snow. 

When  there  wasn't  any  trace 

Of  the  trail  in  any  place. 
An'  famine  riz  right  up  among  us  an'  stared  us  in  the  face  ! 

No  bread  ?    Naw,  grub  was  plenty — the  licker  'gun  to  peter  out  1 
The  seriousest  case,  I  reckon,  that  ever  happened  'bout. 
We  couldn't  get  no  more,  an'  it  kept  a-goin  fast ; 
So  they  took  to  'dulteratin'  it,  to  sorter  help  it  last  ; 

They  used  mustard  and  benzine, 

Vinegar  and  gasoline, 
An'  some  of  them  sneaked  in  a  little  ink  an'  kerosene  1 

They  throwed  in  a  dash  of  lard  ile  an'  melted  camfirc  gum, 
An'  touched  it  up  with  arnica,  an'  flavored  with  bay  rum, 
An'  copperas  an'  strychnine  an'  concentrated  lye,  • 
Molasses,  sulphur,  ars'nic,  saltpeter  an'  hair  dye, 

Rough-on-rats  and  harness  ile, 

Hoss  lin'mcnt  in  ev'ry  style, 
An"  still  we  faced  the  bar,  an'  took  pizen  with  a  smile  ! 

They  run  in  condition  powder,  axle-grease  an'  Paris  green. 
An'  I  reckon  every  color  paint  that  is  very  often  seen  ; 
Still  we  moseyed  to  the  bar  'bout  thirty  times  a  day. 
An'  ircr'gated  all  around  in  the  regerlation  way. 

Till  they  tried  to  work  some  stuff 

A  little  bit  too  rough, 
An'  we  told  'em  that  we  reckoned  we  knowed  when  we'd  got  enough  I 

We  was  in  our  reg'lar  places  callin'  fer  forty  rod, 
When  we  see  the  feller  sneakin"  in  stuff  which  looked  kinder  odd. 
We  astcd  him  what  it  was,  but  he  didn  t  answer  as  he  oughter. 
So  we  took  it,  argered  some,  an'  decided  it  was  water  ! 

Then  we  made  a  red-hot  kick 

On  this  sneakin',  omcry  trick, 
'Cause  we  lowed  this  was  plastcrin'  it  on  a  little  mite  too  thick. 
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Artist  Beard  and  Crowley— New  York  World 
The  best-known  picture  of  Mr.  Crowley,  the  late  chim- 
panzee, represents  him  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  with  skulls 
and  books  about  him  as  he  debates  within  himself  the 
possibilities  of  the  Darwinian  theory  and  of  metempsy- 
chosis- It  was  painted  in  1885  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Beard,  of 
the  National  Academy.  "  My  experience  with  Crowley," 
said  Mr.  Beard,  "  makes  me  believe  that  he  had  a  mental 
ability  that  came  very  near  to  reason.  I  had  made  many 
sketches  and  studies  of  him  for  several  weeks,  and  had 
thus  formed  quite  a  friendship  for  him.  He  knew  me  well, 
and  used  to  shout  a  greeting  whenever  I  entered  his  room. 
On  the  day  of  Gen.  Grant's  funeral,  there  being  but  few 
visitors  in  the  Park,  Supt  Conklin  had  Crowley's  room 
closed  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  I  might  be  un- 
disturbed and  make  a  portrait  of  the  chimpanzee.  Crowley 
was  much  interested  in  my  work,  and  stretched  out  his 
hands  now  and  then  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  at  the  easel.  I 
managed  to  catch  him  a  few  times  in  the  pose  you  see  in 
the  picture,  and  got  it  on  the  canvas.  I  finished  the  sketch 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  stood  it  against  the  wall, 
face  outward,  some  eight  feet  from  the  bars  of  Crowley's 
cage.  When  my  back  was  turned,  as  1  was  putting  away 
the  brushes,  he  caught  sight  of  the  picture,  and,  thinking 
it  was  another  chimpanzee,  flew  into  a  rage,  and  threw 
a  great  handful  of  wet  sawdust  so  skillfully  that  it  smirched 
the  work  from  top  to  bottom.  I  turned  just  in  time  to  see 
the  damage  done,  and  too  late  to  prevent  it.  I  shook  my 
maulstick  as  if  to  beat  him,  and  spoke  sharply  to  him. 
Crowley  grimaced  and  danced  furiously  and  threw  himself 
against  the  bars  of  his  cage  as  if  he  wanted  to  kill  me.  If 
ever  a  simian  swore  he  did.  He  raged  for  fully  five 
minutes.  When  he  at  last  stood  still  a  few  seconds,  I 
walked  over  to  the  cage  and  said  :  '  Crowley,  don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  spoiling  my 
day's  work  like  that  ? '  As  I  spoke  I  pointed  to  the  pict- 
ure, and  he  broke  out  into  his  chimpanzee  swearing  again. 
Then  something  in  my  voice  held  his  attention,  and  he 
listened  to  me  quietly,  while  I  went  on  reproving  him.  I 
talked  to  him  quietly  but  reproachfully,  and  he  seemed 
almost  to  understand.  As  I  went  on  he  looked  at  me, 
then  at  his  portrait,  and  evidently  reflected  that  he  had 
done  something  wicked.  He  pondered  for  some  minutes, 
with  his  eyebrows  drawn  into  a  black  knot  At  last  he 
thrust  out  his  great,  hairy  arm  through  the  bars  and  looked 
up  at  me  beseechingly,  as  if  to  ask  <ne  to  shake  hands.  I 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  he  was  so  pleased  at  this 
sign  of  forgiveness  that  he  danced  a  jig  as  an  evidence 
that  there  remained  with  him  not  the  slightest  vestige  of 
ill-feeling.  It  was  sixteen  months  before  I  saw  Crowley 
again,  but  he  recognized  my  face  among  a  throng  of  visit- 
ors, and,  climbing  up  on  his  cage  bars,  shouted  and 
beckoned,  and  would  not  stop  until  1  came  up  and  shook 
hands  with  him  as  a  token  of  good  feeling." 

A  Wise  and  Cunning  Dog — Chicago  Herald 
Senator  Kenna  and  Senator  Blackburn  are  great  sports- 
men, as  every  one  knows.  Each  is  the  owner  of  a  pointer, 
the  relative  merits  of  which  they  arc  frequently  engaged  in 
discussing  in  the  cloak-rooms  of  the  Senate,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  more  staid  colleagues.  The  other  day 
Kenna  said  to  Blackburn,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar :  "  Joe, 
you  may  talk  as  much  as  you  like  about  your  dog,  but  mine 
won't  go  out  with  me  when  the  cartridges  don't  fit  my 
gun."  An  audible  smile  went  around  the  room,  and  every- 


body thought,  "  Welt,  for  once,  Joe  Blackburn  has  been 
beaten  at  his  own  game."  The  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  looked  at 
Kenna  for  a  minute,  and  then  quietly  remarked  :  "  Well 
Kenna,  I  admit  that  your  dog  exhibits  an  intelligence 
almost  akin  to  reason  ;  but  I  don't  mind  backing  mine 
against  him.  I  was  in  the  fields  one  day  with  that  dog,  and 
a  man  I  was  not  acquainted  with  came  along  near  us.  My 
dog  pointed  at  him.  I  called  to  that  dog,  but  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  move.  So  I  went  up  to  the  stranger. 
"'Sir,' said  I, 'would  you  oblige  me  with  your  name  ? '" 
" '  Certainly,'  replied  the  stranger; 4  my  name  is  Partridge.' " 
Without  another  word  Kenna  took  Blackburn's  arm  and 
both  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  Senate  restaurant. 

The  Turkey  s  Soliloquy— L.  B.  Lamprey— Plymouth  Free  Press 
"  What  a  difference  it  makes,  in 

Just  what  light  you  view  a  thing." 
Said  a  meditative  turkey, 
As  he  aoftly  stroked  hit  wing. 

"  Now  the  simple  word  Thanksgiving, 
To  a  turkey  or  a  hen. 
Has  a  meaning  quite  distinctive, 

'Tis  to  them  a  time  of  feasting 

Full  of  pleasure*  and  delight*  ; 
But  'tis  kept  within  the  barnyard. 

By  observing  fan'ral  rites. 

When  the  town  is  painted  red ; 
But  to  us  it  means  the  season 

When  we  mourn  our  martyr  dead. 

Turkey  dinner  means  to  man  a 

Gattronomical  event ; 
While  to  us  it  seems  more  like  a 

Slaughter  of  the  innocent. 

During  all  the  fat'ning  proceis, 

How  degrading  'tis  to  feel. 
That  the  destiny  assigned  us 

Is  to  furnish  man  a  mcaL 

Do  men  think  the  finer  feelings 

To  a  turkey  are  unknown  ? 
That  the  height  of  his  ambition 

Is  to  cover  up  his  bone  ? 

We  should  be  the  nation's  emblem, 
We  New  England's  proudest  bird  ; 

And  with  patriotic  feelings. 
Should  our  honored  names  be  heard. 

Should  the  honor  due  to  turkeys 

From  Americans  be  paid. 
We  could  knock  that  screeching  eagle. 

Most  completely  in  the  shade. 

Why  should  eagle*  stride  the  flagstaff*? 

Why  be  called  the  birds  of  stale. 
While  the  turkeys'  fond  ambitions, 

Meet  with  such  a  bitter  fate  ? 

The  100,000,000  Rats  ef  Gotham— Mail  and  Express 
"  Manhattan  Island,"  said  a  native  who  is  an  infallible 
authority  on  all  things  in  New  (and  old)  York,  "  is  in- 
habited by  100,000,000  creatures,  mostly  rats."  The 
genuine  Gotham  rodent  has  still  a  few  retiring  habits,  and 
prefers  secret  haunts,  like  a  hermit,  but  he  certainly  be- 
lieves in  fearless  publicity.    You  meet  more  rats  in  the 
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open  streets  of  New  York  than  you  will  in  London,  or 
even  in  Paris  or  Amsterdam,  the  paradise  of  the  race.  The 
miles  of  riverside  accommodation  in  and  around  New 
York  afford  luxurious  board  and  lodging  for  our  nimble 
fellow-citizens.  Between  the  rock  and  soil  and  the  pier 
piles  the  rat  colony  flourish  and  keep  up  the  population. 
They  intermarry  just  like  other  natives,  and  the  infusion 
of  foreign  blood  has  helped  to  develop  the  rare  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  Empire  City  rat.  Each  river  and  canal 
boat  that  goes  up  the  country  in  spring  carries  a  few  ad- 
venturers from  New  York  to  brighten  up  the  rustics  in 
Wayback  county.  Each  foreign  ship  that  anchors  in  the 
North  river  debarks  a  band  of  sturdy  immigrants  from 
European  ports,  which,  in  tum,  are  supplied  from  the  in- 
terior. The  Hanoverian  rat  is  of  noble,  some  say  of  royal, 
lineage,  and  has  had  even  a  lion's  share  in  populating  our 
free  and  open  country.  The  rat  is  by  choice  a  vegetarian. 
He  is  not  a  teetotaler,  or  at  least  he  insists  on  experiments 
before  he  decides.  Watch  near  one  of  the  bonded  stores 
where  wines  and  liquors  are  landed-  Stroll  around  the 
malting  houses  in  breweries  and  you  will  see  a  sleek-coated, 
bright-eyed  tippler  sally  forth,  reckless  of  danger,  as  full 
as  a  keg  and  as  happy  as  a  President.  He  shoots  ahead 
for  a  few  paces,  stops  dead,  and  lifts  up  his  nose  to  sniff 
the  breeze.  Then  you  will  see  his  sides  swell  out  round, 
as  if  he  was  bursting  with  jollity.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
careens  over  to  the  left,  and  only  after  a  severe  mental 
effort  does  he  square  himself  for  the  trot  homeward. 

The  Texas  Jack-Rabbit— Texas  Sif tings 
The  jack-rabbit  is  a  native  of  Texas,  California  and 
some  of  the  Western  States.  He  docs  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  other  members  of  the  rabbit  family  except  that 
there  is  more  of  him.  His  mouth  is  not  large.  It  has  not 
got  the  capacious  simper  of  the  rhinoceros  on  the  circus 
poster,  or  even  the  open  valise  smile  of  the  candidate  for 
justice  of  the  peace ;  but  when  it  comes  to  eradicating 
grass  the  mouth  of  the  jack-rabbit  can  cause  the  blush  of 
envy  to  mantle  the  cheek  of  the  lawn  mower.  The  great 
objection  to  the  jack-rabbit  is  his  proficiency  in  arithme- 
tic. He  multiplies  too  rapidly.  In  a  short  time  a  single 
pair  will  clean  out  a  farmer  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  bet 
too  much  on  them  at  poker.  They  soon  become  so  numer- 
ous that  the  prairie  soon  becomes  as  bald  as  a  statement 
of  fact,  or  the  front  row  in  the  orchestra  of  a  variety  show. 
The  jack-rabbit  retires  from  circulation  a  semi-adult  bale 
of  grass  at  each  session,  and  he  is  in  perpetual  session  all 
night  long.  The  poor  farmer  is  absolutely  without  protec- 
tion. He  cannot  bring  all  his  grass  indoors  every  night, 
and  yet  if  he  leaves  it  out  the  jack-rabbits  telescope  most 
of  it  before  morning.  A  few  jack-rabbits  will  distend  their 
waste  baskets  with  as  much  grass  as  would  support  a  cow 
in  affluence.  If,  in  return  for  the  grass,  the  jack-rabbit 
were  like  the  cow,  to  come  up  to  the  pen  every  evening 
and  allow  the  farmer  to  wrench  a  few  quarts  of  milk  to 
liquidate  the  bill,  there  would  be  entente  cordiale  on  Up 
between  the  honest  farmer  and  the  jack-rabbit ;  but,  alas ! 
how  seldom  does  the  rabbit  thus  show  his  gratitude.  He 
browses  on  the  grass  which  should  nourish  the  farmer's 
horse,  and  then  when  plowing  time  comes  he  leaves  the 
poor  flabby  horse  to  tread  the  wine  press  alone.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  jack-rabbit  is  his  speed.  He  will  squat 
down  behind  a  bunch  of  grass  as  calm  and  immovable  as 
a  man  painting  a  house  by  the  day,  but  when  he  sees  dan- 
ger ahead  he  whizzes  out  of  sight  like  a  dollar  and  a  half 
at  a  church  fair,  or  he  scoots  away  like  a  beautiful  dream. 
He  blends  with  the  horizon  even  as  a  complimentary 
repast  is  merged  into  a  train  load  of  hungry  editorial  excur- 
sionists.   The  ordinary  dog  cannot  overtake  the  jack-rab- 


bit even  if  fired  at  him  from  a  cannon.  But  the  imported 
English  grayhound  can  overtake  the  rabbit.  Chasing  jack- 
rabbits  over  the  level  prairies  of  Texas  is  great  sport. 
The  hunters  are  on  horseback,  that  is,  part  of  the  time. 
If  the  horse  stumbles  or  puts  his  foot  in  a  prairie-dog  hole, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  for  a  brief  moment  which  is  really  the 
rider.  The  horse  is  a  noble  animal,  but  his  place  is  not  on 
the  rider's  stomach.  Of  course  the  rider  does  not  suspend 
publication  and  go  out  of  the  business  every  time  the  horse 
falls.  He  usually  ceases  to  regard  coursing  jack-rabbits 
as  a  pastime  when  the  horse  falls  the  first  time.  In  con- 
cluding this  sketch  of  the  jack-rabbit,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  his  tail  is  short.  A  Southern  Tennyson  has  embalmed 
this  important  fact  in  deathless  verse,  turning  on  the  divine 
afflatus  as  follows : 

Coon  luu  got  a  bushy  tail, 

■Possum's  tail  am  bar  \ 
Jack-rabbit'*  got  no  tall  at  all, 

'Ccptin'  a  little  bancb  of  ha'r. 

The  material  of  the  rabbit's  tail  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
hair,  but  it  is  more  like  hair  than  the  wool  of  the  African, 
which  is  called  hair,  on  a  complimentary  vote. 

Tht  Civilised  Pig — Robert  Soul  hey 
Hark  t  hark  I  that  pig— that  pig  t  the  hideous  note, 
More  loud,  more  dissonant,  each  moment  grows— 
Would  one  not  think  the  knife  was  in  his  throat  ? 
And  yet  they're  only  boring  through  his  nose. 

You  foolish  beast,  so  rudely  to  withstand 

Your  master's  will,  to  feel  such  idle  fears  ! 
Why,  pig,  there's  not  a  lady  in  the  land 

Who  has  not  also  bored  and  ring'd  her  ears. 

Pig  1  'tis  your  master's  pleasure — then  be  still. 
And  hold  your  nose  to  let  the  iron  through  ? 

Dare  you  resist  your  lawful  sovereign's  will  > 
Rebellious  swine  !  you  know  not  what  you  do. 

To  man  o'er  every  beast  the  power  was  given  : 
Pig,  hear  the  truth,  and  never  murmur  more  ! 

Would  you  rebel  against  the  will  of  Heaven  ? 
You  impious  beast,  be  still,  and  let  them  bore. 

The  social  pig  resigns  his  natural  rights 

When  first  with  man  he  covenants  to  live ; 
He  barters  them  for  safer  sty  delights. 

For  grains  and  wash,  which  man  alone  can  give. 

Sure  is  tbe  provision  on  the  social  plan, 

Secure  the  comforts  that  to  each  belong: 
Oh,  happy  swine !  the  impartial  sway  of  man 

Alike  protects  the  weak  pig  and  the  strong. 

And  you  resist !  you  struggle  now  because 
Your  master  has  thought  fit  to  bore  your  nose ! 

You  grunt  in  fiat  rebellion  to  the  laws 
Society  finds  needful  to  impose. 

Go  to  the  forest,  piggy,  and  deplore 

The  miserable  lot  of  savage  swine  I 
See  how  the  young  pigs  fly  from  the  great  boar  ! 

And  see  how  coarse  and  scantily  they  dine. 

Behold  their  hourly  danger,  when  who  will 
May  hunt,  or  snare,  or  seize  them  for  his  food  ! 

Oh,  happy  pig  !  whom  none  presume  to  kill 
Till  your  protecting  master  thinks  it  good  ! 

And  when,  at  last,  the  closing  hours  of  life 

Arrive  (for  pigs  must  die  as  well  as  man). 
When  in  your  throat  you  feel  the  long  sharp  knife, 

And  the  blood  trickles  to  the  pudding  pan  ; 

And,  when  at  last,  the  death  wound  yawning  wide. 

Fainter  and  fainter  grows  the  expiring  cry, 
Is  there  no  grateful  joy,  no  loyal  pride, 

To  think  that  for  your  master's  good  you  die  ? 
Fighting  Chinese  Crickets— Wanderings  in  China. 
We  halted  at  a  corner  to  watch  a  fight  between  trained 

crickets.   I  had  seen  a  number  of  these  little  creatures 
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offered  for  sale  in  tiny  bamboo  cages,  but  had  not  realized 
their  position  in  the  gambling  world.  Cricket  fights,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  as  satisfactory  a  medium  for  gambling  as 
cockfighting  or  any  kindred  sport ;  so  these  poor  tittle 
insects  are  most  scientifically  extracted  from  their  hiding 
place  in  old  walls  and  carefully  secured  till  the  great  day 
of  battle,  when  two  at  a  time  are  placed  on  a  flat  tray  with 
a  deep  rim  and  are  encouraged  to  fight,  which  they  do  with 
hearty  good  will,  seizing  one  another  and  wrestling  in  good 
earnest.  The  owner  of  the  victor  will  probably  clear  quite 
a  handful  of  cash — possibly  a  whole  pennyworth,  which 
would  be  quite  a  fortune  for  the  day.  But  this  form  of 
small  betting  is  by  no  means  confined  to  street  beggars. 
Many  rich  men  delight  in  it  and  play  for  heavy  sums, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars,  so  that  a  well-proved 
champion  cricket  fetches  quite  a  large  price.  I  am  told 
that  many  of  the  Buddhist  priests  arc  keen  cricket  gamblers, 
this  mild  sport  apparently  ranking  among  the  legitimate 
clerical  amusements  of  China,  as  the  angler's  art  does  in 
Britain.  In  Southern  China  there  are  regular  cricket  clubs, 
which  hold  their  meetings  in  sheds  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Here  the  combatants  are  carefully  weighed  and  measured, 
the  bets  recorded,  and  money  deposited  and  weighed,  to 
insure  honesty.  The  care  of  these  little  creatures  is  quite 
an  elaborate  business.  Their  diet  and  general  health  are 
most  anxiously  attended  to.  The  former  includes  fish  of 
two  sorts,  honey,  insects  and  boiled  chestnuts  and  rice.  In 
case  of  illness  there  is  a  variety  of  remedies.  If  the  poor 
insect  has  had  a  chill,  a  mosquito  is  administered.  An 
asthmatic  cricket  is  fed  on  bamboo  butterflies,  while  young 
shoots  of  green  pea  correct  fever.  Bathing  is  provided  for 
by  a  tiny  cup  of  water.  At  death  the  distinguished  win- 
ners of  many  fights  are  honored  with  silver  coffins  and  the 
afflicted  owners  "  bury  them  darkly  at  dead  of  night,"  the 
reason  for  secrecy  being  the  conviction  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  crickets  will  so  thirst  for  fresh  victims  that  in  the 
following  spring  they  will  return  to  their  burial  place,  to 
animate  new  crickets,  which  can  be  captured  and  trained. 
An  Elephant  Bon  Bon  — The  Youth's  Companion 

A  tiger  hunter  in  India  describes  a  little  feast  which  he 
and  his  companions  held  at  the  end  of  one  of  their  trips. 
One  feature  of  it,  at  least,  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
youngest  schoolboy  :  "  Sheep  were  presented  to  our  fol- 
lowers, and  the  elephants  were  treated  to  great  blocks  of 
'  goor,"  which  is  brown  sugar  in  one  of  its  earliest  stages. 
As  my  own  elephant  raised  her  trunk,  and  opened  her 
queer-looking  mouth  in  expectation  of  the  usual  donation 
of  a  few  pieces  of  the  size  of  one's  fist,  I  carefully  adjusted 
between  her  back  teeth  a  lump  larger  than  a  man's  head. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  her  little  eyes  as  she 
received  this  delicious  morsel.  She  kept  her  head  raised 
aloft,  to  prevent  the  juice  from  running  out,  and  then 
directed  her  eyes  down  to  me,  beaming  with  elephantine 
pleasure.  She  could  not  swallow  the  prize ;  it  was  too  big. 
Nor  could  she  divide  it ;  it  was  too  sticky.  All  she  could 
do  was  to  hold  it  tight,  and  roll  her  eyes,  till  it  melted. 
These  were  doubtless  the  happiest  moments  of  her  life." 
Tht  Rambunctious  Swan — AVw  York  World 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  cast-iron  swan, 
is  a  peaceful  and  sedentary  bird,  not  given  to  brawling  and 
unseemly  squabblings  in  public  places,  but  people  who 
strolled  in  the  southern  part  of  Central  Park  the  other  day 
saw  one  defend  himself  nobly  from  an  unprovoked  attack 
and  display  fighting  ability  of  no  mean  order.  He  was  a 
big  white  fellow,  and  usually  perched  on  the  prow  of  one 
of  the  Lohengrin  boats  in  which  you  can  glide  around  the 
lake  at  10  cents  per  glide,  children  half  price,  no  reduction 
for  large  parties,  while  a  young  crank  in  a  flannel  shirt 
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works  another  crank  concealed  in  the  inner  consciousness 
of  the  swan,  thereby  paddling  you  about.  All  last  week 
two  painters  with  a  great  fondness  for  simultaneously  chew- 
ing fine-cut  and  whistling  "Mollie  Darling"  and  other 
venerable  madrigals  have  been  painting  all  the  swans  anew 
in  white,  with  beautiful  beady  black  eyes,  and  fine  vermil- 
ion beaks  that  wear  a  fixed  expression  of  joy  nicely  shaded 
with  a  tinge  of  superciliousness.  For  convenience  the 
swans  are  unshipped  and  painted  ashore  on  a  cheap  but  ser- 
viceable wooden  platform.  Then,  one  at  a  time,  they  are 
set  out  in  the  grass  to  dry.  The  haughty  iron  gentleman- 
swan,  commonly  known  as  "Lohengrin  No.  6,"  sat  on  the 
lawn  drying  his  painty  metal  feathers,  and  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  when  his  sunbath  was  interrupted  by  a  small, 
black  gander  swan,  or  swan  gander  (C.  Chtnopis  Atrata,  hab. 
Australia),  who  waddled  up  in  echelon  to  within  a  distance 
of  seven  feet,  halted,  stooped  over  inquiringly,  and,  having 
sized  him  up,  said  "  honk  "  three  times  in  a  loud  threaten- 
ing tone.  The  white  ferruginous  swan  said  nothing,  but 
emitted  a  powerful  odor  of  turps,  which  might  be  construed 
as  a  silent  defiance.  Whereupon  the  black  swan  indulged 
in  a  brief  turps-ichorcan  revel  and  began  the  battle  by  flirt- 
ing his  wings .  nimbly  and  rushing  at  the  big  fellow.  He 
got  paint  all  over  the  covert  of  his  right  wing,  and  fell  back 
covered  with  it  and  a  small  and  growing  quantity  of  con- 
fusion. Three  of  his  wives  were  standing  close  at  hand, 
watching  the  battle  and  smiling  cygnian  smiles  of  encour- 
agement with  true  feminine  spirit  at  both  fighters.  This 
spurred  the  black  gander  and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
give  his  enemy  (C.  olor  ferruginatus)  renewed  confidence 
in  himself  and  his  coat  of  armor.  Four  times  the  black 
one  shrieked  and  flew  at  him,  and  all  the  visible  effect  of 
the  fierce  charges  was  that  the  baffling  smile  on  the  big 
bird's  beak  grew,  if  anything,  a  little  deeper  and  more  pro- 
nounced. His  little  black  eyes  gleamed  maliciously  and 
mistily  all  the  time.  Then  the  black  changed  his  tactics. 
He  remembered  that  it  is  fashionable  among  fighting  swans 
to  drag  their  enemies  into  the  nearest  lake  and  drown  them. 
He  flew  up  and  seized  C.  olor,  tee. ,  by  the  fourth  articu- 
lation of  the  cervical  vertebra:  and  tried  to  drag  him  down- 
hill to  water.  His  own  red  feet  barely  touched  the  gTass 
and  his  breath  came  in  short,  high- water  pants.  He  had 
much  fun,  but  achieved  nothing.  The  milk-white  hard- 
ware swan  didn't  seem  worried.  The  haughty  smile  still 
lingered  on  his  mandibles,  and  the  odor  of  fresh  turps  grew 
stronger  around  him  every  time  his  adversary  flirted  his 
wings,  which  was  pretty  often.  The  three  females  drew 
near  and  cacked  encouraging  and  im|>artial  cackles  in  low 
monotones.  The  black  fought  harder  and  harder.  His 
efforts  grew  so  earnest  that  the  struggle  soon  became  a 
rough-and-tumble,  in  which  the  black  gander  got  in  most 
of  the  tumbling  and  the  white  corrugated  bird  got  in  most 
of  the  rough.  And  still  the  black  hung  on  and,  as  S|K>rting 
people  say,  would  not  be  denied.  Something  more  painful 
than  a  mere  denial  happened  to  him,  though.  One  of  the 
painters  sprayed  him  with  the  elixir  of  fine  cut,  yanked  him 
by  the  tail  feathers  and  dumped  him  mercifully  but  igno- 
miniously  into  the  wet  lake.  His  wives  laughed  swanishly 
and  made  up  to  the  big  bird.  They  were  surprised  and 
grieved  that  he  paid  no  heed  to  their  advances.  He  didn  t 
seem  to  bother  about  anything  except  the  problem  of  how 
to  dry  his  paint  in  the  best  and  quickest  possible  way. 
Slapping  a  Tiger's  Face — San  Francisco  Chronicle 
It  is  marvelous  how  few  white  men  lose  their  lives  from 
hunting,  although  their  adventures  and  narrow  escapes, 
especially  from  the  tiger  tribe,  are  numerous.  A  sub- 
commissioner,  who  is  a  magistrate  for  a  sub-district,  went 
out  in  the  jungle  one  day  to  try  and  find  a  tiger  which  had 
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been  reported  to  him  as  having  been  seen  near  the  village 
where  he  resided.  There  being  no  white  man  within  many 
miles  of  him,  his  guard  being  composed  of  Madrasse  police 
under  a  native  sub-hadar  or  lieutenant,  Hill  went  to  hunt 
the  beast  by  himself ;  the  Indian  servant  he  took  with  him 
to  carry  his  rifle,  etc,  not  counting  as  an  effective.  He 
was  walking  leisurely  along  a  path  in  the  jungle,  with  only 
his  walking  cane  in  his  hand.  It  happened  to  be  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  grue-grue  cane,  cut  from  a  variety  of  vine 
which  Hill  had  brought  from  the  West  Indies  some  years 
before.  The  cane  had  a  natural  knot  or  knob  as  a  head, 
and  was  remarkably  strong  and  flexible.  As  he  was  look- 
ing about  him  from  side  to  side,  a  large  tiger  emerged 
from  the  thick  undergrowth  only  a  few  yards  in  advance 
of  him.  Keeping  his  eyes  fixed  full  on  the  brute  and 
staring  into  his  eyes,  Hill  put  his  left  hand  cautiously 
behind  him,  telling  his  servant  in  a  low  tone  to  give  him 
his  rifle.  The  Hindoo  up  to  this  had  been  following  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  master.  Not  getting  -the  rifle 
handed  to  him,  Hill  repeated  the  order  in  a  louder  tone, 
but  again  without  any  response.  As  the  situation  was 
becoming  rather  critical  and  the  tiger  was  evidently  rest- 
less and  anxious  to  be  at  him,  Hill,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  turned  his  head  to  see  where  his  servant  was,  but 
the  cowardly  fellow  had  evidently  fled  at  the  sight  of  the 
dreaded  beast.  The  brute,  who  had  only  been  kept  in 
check  by  the  resolute  gaze  of  the  white  man,  took  instant 
advantage  of  Hill's  head  being  turned  aside  and  made  a 
spring,  landing  just  in  front  of  him.  Hill  had  no  time  to 
lose  in  thinking  what  was  now  best  to  be  done  ;  he,  how- 
ever, with  rare  presence  of  mind,  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
tiger's  nose,  a  most  sensitive  part  of  the  animal's  body, 
and,  luckily  for  him,  hit  his  mark.  This  blow  caused  the 
tiger  to  swerve  somewhat  in  his  attack,  and  he  just  struck 
Hill's  left  arm  with  one  of  his  powerful  paws  and  vanished 
in  the  jungle,  whining  as  he  went.  Hill  could  recollect  no 
more,  for  he  fell  down  insensible,  having  fainted  from 
pain.  The  servant,  in  the  mean  time,  having  thrown  down 
the  rifle,  which  was  afterward  found  close  to  where  Hill 
was  lying,  had  run  back  to  the  village  half  dead  with  fright 
and  apprised  the  head  man  of  his  master's  dangerous 
position.  The  Burman  villagers,  who  are  no  cowards,  soon 
proceeded  with  spears  and  other  primitive  weapons  into 
the  jungle  and  found  Hill  lying  prostrate  in  the  path. 
A  Mouse  that  Sings — Kingston  Whig 
Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Vaughn  terrace,  has  become  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  veritable  singing  mouse,  which  was 
captured  in  his  dining-room.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to 
it  by  low  musical  sounds  which  issued  from  behind  the 
buffet  on  the  previous  day,  and  after  a  careful  reconnois- 
sance  and  some  dexterity  it  was  driven  into  a  paper  bag 
which  one  of  the  ladies  held — one  of  those  few  ladies  who 
are  not  afraid  of  mice — while  another  manipulated  a  long 
prod  in  the  space  behind  the  buffet.  Subsequently  the 
little  creature  was  securely  placed  in  a  nice  cage,  and 
proved  to  be  much  like  any  other  small  mouse  in  appear- 
ance, except  that  it  was  thin,  and  its  tail  unusually  long, 
like  some  itinerant  street  monkeys  who  perform  because 
they  are  hungry.  He  was  quite  tame  from  the  start,  and 
went  at  the  cake  and  cheese  without  timidity  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  placed  before  him,  and  afterward  sang 
with  almost  the  same  abandon  as  when  at  liberty,  though 
the  intervals  of  silence  were  longer.  Before  he  was  caught 
he  kept  up  his  music  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  without 
cessation.  He  has  a  melodious  but  modulated  voice,  and 
his  utterance  is  a  rhapsody  of  chirps  and  trills  more  or  less 
varied,  and  not  at  all  monotonous  like  some  parts  of  the 
song  of  a  canary.    Really  he  is  a  very  charming  pet. 


Snakes  and  Frogs— Longman  s  Magazine 
The  late  King  of  Oude  had  built  a  snakery  in  the 
gardens  of  his  palace  at  Garden  Beach,  near  Calcutta.  It 
was  an  oblong  pit  about  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet 
broad,  the  walls  being  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  perfectly 
smooth,  so  that  a  snake  could  not  climb  up.  In  the  center 
of  the  pit  there  was  a  large  block  of  rough  masonry,  per- 
forated so  that  it  was  as  full  of  holes  as  a  sponge  In  this 
honeycombed  block  the  snakes  dwelt,  and  when  the  sun 
shone  brightly  they  came  out  to  bask  or  to  feed.  His 
Majesty  used  to  have  live  frogs  put  into  the  pit,  and 
amused  himself  by  seeing  the  hungry  snakes  catch  the 
frogs.  When  a  large  snake  catches  a  small  frog,  it  is  all 
over  in  an  instant ;  but  if  a  smallish  snake  catches  a  largish 
frog,  so  that  he  cannot  swallow  it  at  once,  the  frog's  cries 
are  piteous  to  hear.  Again  and  again  I  have  heard  them 
while  out  shooting,  and  have  gone  to  the  bush  or  tuft  of 
grass  from  which  the  piercing  cries  came — sometimes  in 
time,  sometimes  too  late  to  save  poor  froggy,  though  the 
snake  generally  got  shot.  As  a  final  story  let  me  tell  how 
a  frog  has  been  seen  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  snake.  Two 
gentlemen  in  Cachar,  some  years  ago,  saw  a  small  snake 
seize  a  small  frog  and  attempt  to  swallow  it.  But  suddenly 
a  large  frog  jumped  forward,  seized  the  snake's  tail,  and 
began  to  swallow  the  snake.  How  the  affair  might  have 
ended  cannot  be  told,  because  my  friends  imprudently  drew 
near  to  watch  the  combat,  when  the  frogs  and  the  snake 
took  alarm,  and  the  big  frog  disgorged  the  snake's  tail,  and 
the  snake  released  the  little  frog,  and  they  all  scuttled  off. 
Mowing  up  Camels — Springfield  Republican 
Moorish  traders  in  camels  seem  to  be  no  more  honest 
than  Yankee  traders  in  horses  have  the  reputation  of  being. 
The  author  of  "  Among  the  Arabs  "  describes  as  follows 
one  of  their  tricks,  which,  according  to  his  account,  only 
an  expert  is  likely  to  detect.  On  one  occasion,  while  in 
an  Arab  village,  he  declared  his  intention  of  buying  a 
young  camel.  No  sooner  had  his  desire  become  known 
than  at  least  twenty  camels  were  brought  for  his  inspection. 
They  were  all  fine-looking  animals,  in  excellent  condition, 
apparently.  In  fact,  the  only  fault  our  Frenchman  could 
perceive  was  that  they  were  too  fat.  After  a  proper 
amount  of  deliberation  and  bargaining,  he  selected  the  one 
which  appeared  to  be  the  leanest,  and  paid  the  price  agreed 
upon.  The  next  morning,  when  he  went  to  look  at  his  fat 
camel  he  found  a  living  skeleton,  on  whose  almost  fleshless 
bones  the  skin  hung  in  large  folds,  and  whose  best  devel- 
opment was  about  the  joints.  The  method  by  which  the 
camels  are  suddenly  "fattened"  for  the  market  is  thus 
described.  An  incision  about  an  inch  in  length  is  made 
in  each  ear  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh.  Into  this  a 
small  tube  is  fitted  and  secured  by  a  silk  cord.  There  it 
remains,  hidden  from  the  observation  of  all  but  the  initia- 
ted and  ready  for  use  at  any  moment.  When  a  merchant 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  blowing-up  trick  comes  to 
buy  a  camel  the  dealer  takes  two  tubes,  each  a  yard  long, 
and,  inserting  one  end  of  each  in  the  small  tubes  just  de- 
scribed, through  the  other  ends  two  Arabs  blow  with  all 
their  might,  until  the  animal  has  attained  the  requisite 
degree  of  plumpness.  The  inflating  tubes  are  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  air  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  means 
of  a  cork  smeared  with  pitch.  The  poor  animal  now  be- 
comes, apparently,  quite  lively  and  frisky,  trying  to  throw 
itself  on  the  ground,  or  to  press  against  the  wall  or  a  tree, 
or  whatever  other  object  may  be  at  hand,  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  the  wind.  Sometimes  it  manages  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  Arab,  and  if  the  cork  is  not  very  securely  fastened, 
the  wind  escapes  with  a  whistle  like  that  of  a  steam  engine, 
and  the  fine-looking  beast  suddenly  collapses. 
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PRATTLE— CHARMING  BITS  OF  CHILD  VERSE 


To  a  Child's  Memory— F.  Herbert  Trench 
Little  white  blossom,  so  faintly  flushed, 
Delicate  petals,  so  lightly  crushed, 
Leaves  of  a  laughter  so  quickly  hushed  :— 

Little  white  sail  on  an  endless  sea. 
Passed  from  the  ken  of  the  eyes  that  be 
Straining  ashore,  for  a  glimpse  of  ihee  ;— 

Little  white  star  on  the  night's  blue  strand, 
Into  bowed  souls  of  this  lower  land, 
Shine  thou  forever  from  God's  right  hand. 
The  Minuet-Mrs.  Mary  M.  Dodge—St.  Nicholas 
Grandma  told  me  all  about  it. 
Told  me  so  I  couldn't  doubt  it. 

How  she  danced— my  grandma  danced, 
Long  ago. 

How  she  held  her  pretty  head. 
How  her  dainty  skirt  she  spread, 
How  she  turned  her  little  toes- 
Smiling  little  human  rose  ! 

Long  ago. 

Grandma's  hair  was  bright  and  sunny  ; 
Dimpled  cheeks,  too,— ah.  how  funny  1 
Really  quite  a  pretty  girl, 
Long  ago. 

Bless  her  !  why,  she  wears  a  cap, 
Grandma  docs,  and  takes  a  nap 
Every  single  day  ;  and  yet 
Grandma  danced  the  minuet 
Long  ago. 

Now  she  sits  there,  rocking,  rocking, 
Always  knitting  grandpa's  stocking— 
(Every  girl  was  taught  to  knit 
Long  ago) ; 

Yet  her  figure  is  so  neat, 
And  her  way  so  staid  and  sweet, 
I  can  almost  see  her  now. 
Bending  to  her  partner's  bow, 
Long  ago. 

Grandma  says  our  modern  jumping, 
Hopping,  rushing,  whirling,  bumping, 
Would  have  shocked  the  gentlefolk. 
Long  ago. 

No— they  moved  with  stalely  grace, 
Everything  in  proper  place. 
Gliding  slowly  forward,  then 
Slowly  curtseying  back  again. 
Long  ago. 

Modern  ways  are  quite  alarming. 
Grandma  says  ;  but  boys  were  charming — 
Girls  and  boys.  I  mean,  of  course- 
Long  ago. 

Bravely  modest,  grandly  shy— 
What  if  all  of  us  should  try 
Just  to  feel  like  those  who  met 
In  the  graceful  minuet 

Long  ago. 

With  the  minuet  in  fashion. 
Who  could  fly  into  a  passion  ? 

All  would  wear  the  calm  they  wore, 
Long  ago. 

In  lime  to  come,  if  I  perchance, 
Should  tell  my  gTandchild  of  our  dance, 
I  should  really  like  to  say, 
"  We  did  it,  dear,  in  some  such  way, 
Long  ago." 


In  the  Land  of  Dreams— Robert  L.  Stevenson 
All  night  long  and  every  night 
When  my  mamma  puts  out  the  light. 
I  see  the  people  marching  by. 
As  plain  as  day  before  my  eye. 
Armies  and  emperors  and  kings, 
All  carrying  different  kinds  of  things, 
And  marching  in  so  grand  a  way, 
You  never  saw  the  like  by  day. 

So  fine  a  show  was  never  seen 

At  the  great  circus  on  the  green  ; 

For  every  kind  of  beast  and  man 

Is  marching  in  that  caravan. 

At  first  they  move  a  little  slow, 
.    But  slill  the  faster  on  they  go, 

And  still  beside  them  close  I  keep 

Until  we  reach  the  town  of  Sleep. 
The  Children— The  Washington  Critic 
They  are  such  liny  feet  \ 
They  have  gone  so  short  way  to  meet 
The  years  which  are  required  to  break 
Their  steps  to  < 
Them  go 

More  sure  and  slow. 


They  are  such  little  hands  • 
Be  kind  ;  things  arc  so  new,  and  life  but  stands 
A  step  beyond  the  doorway.    All  around 
New  day  has  found 

Such  tempting  things  to  shine  upon  ;  and  so 
The  hands  are  tempted  oft,  you  know. 

They  are  such  fond,  clear  eyes. 

That  widen  to  surprise 

At  every  turn  !   They  are  so  often  held 

To  sun  or  showers  ;  showers  soon  dispelled 

By  looking  in  our  face. 

Love  asks,  for  such,  much  grace. 

They  arc  such  frail  fair  gifts  ! 
Uncertain  as  the  rifts 
Of  light  that  lie  along  the  sky  ; 
They  may  nol  be  here  by  and  by. 
Give  them  not  love,  but  more,  above 
And  harder,  patience  with  the  love. 
The  Little  White  Hearse— James  Whitcomb  Riley 

As  the  little  white  hearse  went  glimmering  by — 
The  man  on  the  coal-cart  jerked  his  lines, 

And  smutted  the  lid  of  either  eye. 

And  turned  and  stared  at  the  business  signs  ; 
And  the  street-car  driver  stopped  and  beat 
His  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  gazed  up  street 
Till  his  eye  on  the  long  track  reached  the  sky- 
As  the  little  while  hearse  went  glimmering  by. 


As  the  little  white  hearse  went  glimmering  by— 

A  stranger  petted  a  ragged  child 
In  the  crowded  walk,  and  she  knew  not  why. 
And  he  gave  her  a  coin  for  the  way  she  smiled  ; 
And  a  bootblack  thrilled  with  a  pleasure  strange 
As  a  customer  gave  back  his  change 
With  a  kindly  hand  and  a  grateful  sigh. 
As  the  little  while  hearse  went  glimmering  by. 

As  the  little  white  hearse  went  glimmering  by— 

A  man  looked  out  of  a  window  dim, 
And  his  cheeks  were  wet  and  his  heart  was  dry — 
For  a  dead  child  even  were  dear  to  him  ! 

And  he  thought  of  his  empty  life  and  said  : 
"  Loveless  alive,  and  loveless  dead— 
Nor  wife  nor  child  in  earth  or  sky  !  " 
As  the  iitlle  white  hearse  went  glimmering  by. 
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YOUNG  PHILOSOPHERS— WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  THE  CHILDREN 


Detroit  Free  Press : 

A  little  girl  presented  herself  at  the  counter  of  the  Dime . 
Savings  Bank  and  handed  a  bank  book  to  Mr.  Woolfen- 
den,  the  genial  cashier.  She  was  a  little  thing,  and  hardly 
reached  to  the  window  in  stature.  Her  small  face  wore  a 
grieved  look,  and  tears  stood  in  her  wistful  blue  eyes. 
"  It's  baby's  book,"  she  said,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice, 
"  and  baby  is— dead."  "  My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Wool- 
fenden,  gently,  "what  do  you  wish  roe  to  do  with  the 
book  ? "  "  Why,  sir,"  said  the  little  one,  "  it's  no  good  to 
baby  now — she  don't  want  it — and  mamma  thought  maybe 
you  could  make  it  over  to  me."  So  a  new  book  was  made 
out,  and  the  small  savings  of  a  baby's  lifetime  were  trans- 
ferred to  it,  and  the  little  maid  whose  first  business  trans- 
action was  so  sad  a  one  went  away  satisfied. 

Texas  Siftings  : 

Exasperated  mother — "  You  good-for-nothing  little 
brats  !  You  made  so  much  noise  I  couldn't  hear  myself 
speak  when  Mrs.  Smith  was  here.  Which  one  of  you  shall 
I  spank  first  ?  "  Tommy—"  Please  mamma  take  Emma. 
Ladies  are  always  served  first." 

La  Lanterne  : 

Somebody  gave  Bebe  a  box  of  bonbons  of  all  colors. 
Soon  after  her  mamma  said  :  "  You  surely  will  not  want 
them  all,  Bebe.  You  will  give  some  to  the  poor  little  child 
of  the  concierge  ? "  "  Yes,  mamma,"  answered  Bebe,  "  I 
had  thought  of  that.  And  as  I  have  heard  that  colored 
bonbons  are  unwholesome,  I  have  made  those  for  the  con- 
cierge child  all  white — by  sucking  them." 

New  York  World  : 

Paul  has  a  sweetheart  named  Bertha.  One  day  the 
following  conversation  between  them  was  overheard : 
"  Bertha,  when  we  grow  big  we'll  get  married  together, 
won't  we?  "  "  Yes,  indeed,  Paul."  "  How  much  do  you 
love  me,  Bertha?"  Bertha  (after  much  thought)— "As 
much  as  all  out-doors."  Paul — "  Yes,  but,  Bertha,  I  love 
you  as  much  as  Heaven." 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  : 

When  a  man  full  as  a  goat  screams  on  the  street  they 
don't  mind  it.  When  the  legislators  scream  in  the  halls 
of  legislation  the  screaming  is  taken  down  in  short-hand 
and  spread  on  the  records,  and  all  the  papers  report  it. 
But  when  a  child  screams  they  whip  it.  Some  of  these 
days  the  small  kids  will  form  an  association  for  mutual 
protection  and  sit  on  their  mothers.  The  child  got  spanked 
with  a  lath.  Most  mothers  use  a  slipper,  I  am  told,  but 
slippers  I  presume  are  expensive,  or  possibly  they  are  too 
large  for  the  purpose  in  Sacramento.  A  little  after  the 
child  developed  symptoms  of  a  cold.  "  See,  child,"  said 
the  mother,  "you  arc  hoarse  from  yelling."  '"Tain't 
yellin'  ;  that  lath  was  damp  and  gave  me  a  cold." 

Pittsburg  Bulletin : 

Mother — "  Johnny,  you  mustn't  play  with  Willie  Hill 
any  more."  Johnny — "Why  not,  mamma?"  Mother— 
"  Because  he  is  a  bad  little  boy."  Johnny — "  Well,  look 
here  mamma,  I  ain't  so  doggone  good  myself  that  you 
ought  to  be  kickin'." 

Boston  Globe  : 

Willie,  when  asking  for  another  plate  of  dessert,  remarked 
that  "  it  would  just  fill  the  Bill." 


Newark  Journal  : 

A  boy  in  the  Summer  Avenue  school  scratched  his  head 
for  a  long  time  before  attempting  to  "  compare  the  animals 
of  North  America  with  those  of  Europe."  At  last,  in  his 
desire  to  say  something,  he  wrote  :  "  The  animals  of  North 
America  are  not  as  large  as  those  of  Europe,  but  they  get 
there  just  the  same." 
Norristown  Herald  : 

An  Oil  City  boy  of  twelve  years  gets  up  in  his  sleep  and 
plays  the  piano.  We  never  hear  of  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
getting  up  in  his  sleep  and  cutting  wood,  or  doing  some 
other  useful  work.  As  the  old  Greek  philosopher  says  : 
"  He  isn't  constructed  on  that  model." 

Harper's  Young  People  : 

Little  girl  (to  lady  caller). — Sister's  awful  sorry,  but  she 
can't  see  you  to-day.  Lady  (compassionately ) . — I  am 
very  sorry,  Mabel.  I  hope  she  is  not  ill.  Little  girl. — Oh, 
no ;  she's  getting  engaged. 

Sunshine  : 

"I  wish,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  G.'s  little  four-year-old, 
"  that  when  I'm  naughty  you  wouldn't  always  talk  to  me  in 
your  Heavenly  Father  voice  !  " 

Nevada  City  Transcript  : 

The  mother  of  a  six-year-old  Nevada  City  youngster 
was  mending  a  rip  in  his  pants  while  he  sat  bare-legged  on 
the  floor  impatiently  waiting  for  her  to  finish  the  job.  He 
had  been  unusually  quiet  for  a  minute,  and  the  maternal 
ancestor  asked  :  "  What  are  you  thinking,  of  my  son  ? " 
"  I  was  thinking  what  a  nice  cigarette  picture  I'd  make." 

Providence  Journal : 

A  small  New  Yorker  had  been  having  a  day  of  unmiti- 
gated outrageousness,  such  as  all  children  who  do  not  die 
young  are  likely  to  have  at  times  ;  and  when  he  was  ready 
for  bed  his  mother  said  to  him  :  "  When  you  say  your 
prayers,  Georgie,  ask  God  to  make  you  a  better  boy.  You 
have  been  very  naughty  to-day."  The  youngster  accord- 
ingly put  up  his  petitions  in  the  usual  form,  and  then  be- 
fore closing  with  "  Amen,"  he  added  :  "  And  please,  God, 
make  me  a  good  boy."  He  paused  a  second,  and  then, 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  his  mother,  concluded  with 
"  Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  O  Lord,  but  thine  be  done  !  " 
Troy  Times : 

A  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  having  attended  a  soiree, 
being  asked  by  her  mother,  on  returning,  how  she  enjoyed 
herself,  answered  :  "lam  full  of  happiness  ;  I  couldn't  be 
any  happier  unless  I  could  grow." 

Minneapolis  Tribune : 

The  other  day  our  eight-year-old  importuned  his  mamma 
for  a  nightshirt  "  just  like  papa's,"  with  a  pocket  in  it. 
His  mother  made  him  one,  and  the  first  night  he  wore  it 
he  went  to  bed  in  high  glee.  In  the  morning,  when  his 
mother  took  the  robe  off,  she  found  in  the  one  pocket  a 
couple  of  seed  cakes,  three  matches,  a  toothpick,  a  small 
silver  watch,  several  pieces  of  cough  candy,  and  the  boy's 
pocket-handkerchief.  When  the  little  fellow  was  questioned 
as  to  the  reason  for  the  varied  assortment  he  replied  : 
"  Well,  I  thought  if  I  got  hungry  in  the  night-time  I  would 
need  the  seed  cakes,  and  of  course  I'd  want  the  toothpick 
afterwards  ;  if  I  wanted  to  see  what  time  it  was  by  my 
watch  I  would  have  to  have  a  match,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
coughing,  so  I  put  the  candy  there."  His  excuses  were 
equal  to  his  preparations  at  any  rate. 
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THE  WARDER'S  STORY— A  TALE  OF  LONDON  TOWER* 


In  an  old  worm-eaten  chest,  the  property  of  a  lodger 
named  William  Willston,  who  died  in  a  London  tenement, 
was  found  the  MS.  of  the  tale  which  follows  : 

I,  William  Worthington,  believing  that  I  am  about  to  die, 
pray  to  Heaven  for  strength  to  tell  a  tale  of  wrong  and  suf- 
fering. I  know  not  the  year  in  which  I  am  living.  I  dare 
not  ask.  I  only  pray  for  strength  to  finish,  for  my  wife 
and  children,  if  they  still  live,  the  story  of  my  woes.  The 
shock  of  freedom  upon  my  broken  constitution  is  proving 
too  great,  and  I  feel  that  death  is  near.  I  was  a  warder  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

Every  prisoner  placed  under  my  surveillance  for  twenty 
years  had  been  tried,  judged  and  sentenced  by  my  inner 
consciousness,  and  as  my  intuitions  led  me,  so  were  they 
treated,  though  I  never  violated  a  law. 

By  this  inner  tribunal  of  my  own,  I  judged  that  the  Duke 
of  Elton  had  been  a  traitor  to  his  king,  and  from  my  hands 
he  received  no  favors  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

I  little  dreamed  that  so  great  a  personage  would  wreak 
vengeance  upon  a  vassal  so  far  below  him,  yet  his  hirelings 
gave  oath,  months  after  his  release,  that  during  a  time  when 
the  utmost  watchfulness  had  been  enjoined  upon  the  ward- 
ers, I  was  found  asleep  at  my  post.  During  that  critical 
period  the  penalty  was  death. 

That  very  day  I  had  walked  far  into  the  suburbs  of 
London,  on  leave  of  absence  to  visit  my  family,  and  had 
returned  to  take  my  usual  watch  from  nine  at  night  until 
nine  on  the  following  morning. 

I  was  weary  and  travel-stained,  which  told  against  me, 
but  as  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven,  I  did  not  sleep  on 
my  post,  neither  that  night  nor  any  night  during  my  years 
of  service.  A  warder  had  once  slept  and  allowed  the  escape 
of  political  prisoners.  He  was  accused  of  complicity,  and 
the  death  penalty  had  been  instituted. 

I  could  prove  nothing.  I  had  paced  the  corridors 
through  the  night,  but  the  prisoners  had  slept  and  could  say 
nothing  to  save  me. 

Two  men  claimed  to  have  passed  through  the  corridor 
as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  upon  their  oaths  affirmed 
that  I  was  sleeping.  If  they  entered  the  corridor  at  all,  it 
was  while  I  was  at  the  farther  end,  and  they  must  have 
left  before  ray  return.  In  vain  I  protested  my  innocence. 
The  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Elton  were  in  favor,  and  my 
doom  seemed  inevitable. 

I  had  been  foully  dealt  with,  and  during  a  short  recess 
I  bethought  me  of  foul  means  for  escape. 

I  had  a  staunch  friend  in  the  tower,  a  fellow-warder.  I 
would  risk  everything  and  trust  to  him.  The  infinite 
patience  and  kindness  of  a  mother's  love  had  taught  me  to 
write,  and  I  carelessly  toyed  with  the  materials  at  hand, 
stealthily  writing  a  word  or  two  now  and  then,  without 
detection.  At  last  it  was  finished,  no  whit  too  soon,  for  the 
opportunity  came  at  once  to  slip  into  the  warder's  hand, 
unseen,  this  writing : 

"  Haste  to  the  clock,  outride  the  wall.  Cut,  with  a  saw,  a  thir- 
teenth notch,  after  the  twelve,  in  the  striking  wheel,  and  save  the 
life  of  William  Worthinoton." 

With  this  paper  crumbled  in  his  hand,  he  gave  his  evi- 
dence which  availed  me  naught,  save  to  prove  that  I  was 
at  my  post  before  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  the  usual  greet- 
ings were  exchanged. 

As  he  passed  out  he  gave  me  a  searching  look,  but  its 
meaning  I  could  not  divine.    I  could  not  tell  his  bearing 

*  James  Clarence  Harvey  in  Pittsburg  Bulletin. 


toward  me.    If  I  were  removed,  my  place  would  become 
his,  and  I  was  a  little  above  him.    Would  he  risk  impris- 
onment for  himself  to  save  me  ? 
Midnight  alone  could  answer. 

I  was  asked  if  I  had  aught  to  say,  and,  as  though  under 
the  influence  of  a  sudden  recollection,  I  said  : 

"  These  men  claim  that  the  clock  struck  twelve  while  I 
was  sleeping.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  was  awake,  in  proof  of 
which  know  this  :  The  great  clock  needs  repairing,  for  at 
twelve  in  the  night  I  counted  thirteen  strokes  of  the  bell. 
It  will  probably  do  so  again  to-night.    Wait  and  see." 

Oh,  the  horror  of  those  hours  of  waiting  !  Three  ! 
Four !  Five !  Six  o'clock,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years,  save  for  my  holidays,  I  was  not  in  my  place. 
Seven !  Eight !  Nine  !  and  still  the  hours  dragged  on, 
wearily,  when  I  bethought  mc  of  the  all-absorbing  issue,  but 
much  too  swiftly  if  that  wooden  wheel  was  untouched. 

Ten  and  eleven  o'clock  struck.  Then  came  the  longest 
hour  of  my  life.  Days  and  weeks  seemed  to  pass,  and  all 
the  actions  of  my  life  in  slow  procession  troo|>ed  before 
me.  I  longed  for  midnight,  and  yet  dreaded  to  know  what 
fate  it  held  in  store  for  me. 

"  Boom !  " — came  the  first  stroke  from  the  great  bell. 
With  breathless  lips  I  counted  the  strokes,  at  each  one 
pressing  a  finger  into  the  palm  of  my  hands  so  hard  that 
the  nails  pierced  the  skin.  Four  fingers  had  thus  closed 
on  the  right  hand,  and  over  them  the  thumb,  recording  the 
fifth  stroke.  Four  more  on  the  left  hand,  and  slowly  over 
them  closed  the  thumb,  like  a  band  of  steel.  Eleven  ! 
The  hands  flew  open  and  I  started  forward,  listening, 
trembling,  praying.  Twelve  !  I  could  feel  the  very  vibra- 
tions of  the  bell  beating  against  my  temples  as  the  iron 
tongue  struck  the  side.  Thirteen  !  Thank  God  !  He  had 
befriended  mc  in  my  hour  of  need.  I  fell  fainting  to  the 
floor,  and  from  sheer  exhaustion  slept  till  daybreak. 

I  believe  that  the  judges  would  have  reinstated  me,  could 
they  have  been  allowed  to  use  their  own  discretion,  but 
powerful  enemies  were  at  work  against  me  and  the  freshly- 
sawed  slot  in  the  striking  wheel  of  the  clock  was  discovered, 
and  I  was  again  summoned  for  further  trial.  The  guards 
swore  that  no  person  had  access  to  me  after  my  arrest,  and 
thus  left  a  doubt  in  their  minds.  This  doubt  caused  them 
to  modify  the  death  sentence  to  solitary  confinement  in  the 
lower  dungeon  of  the  tower.   What  modification  ! 

Better  death  than  that ;  better  to  know  that  one  swift 
stroke  would  end  all  earthly  suffering  and  that  revengeful 
enmity  could  never  more  assail  me. 

But  prisoners  had  escaped  from  this  very  tower  before, 
and  why  not  again  ?  I  would  wait  and  hope  and  strive  ; 
wait  for  the  unfolding  of  the  future's  mysterious  problems, 
hope  for  those  almost  miraculous  changes  that  sometimes 
shift  the  power  of  a  sovereign  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ; 
strive,  if  I  could,  but  what  is  the  strife  of  one  close  kept 
within  a  rock-bound  cell !  So  in  my  solitude  I  sat  for 
hours,  brooding  upon  my  condition.  Then  came  the 
desire  to  know  my  surroundings  more  intimately.  How 
well  I  know  each  stone,  each  line  and  fissure  ! 

I  could  press  my  hands  upon  a  bed  of  yielding  clay 
and  reproduce  the  walls  of  iny  cell  so  accurately  that  a 
mould  of  one  would  fit  the  other  so  closely  a  stream  of 
water  could  not  trickle  through  between  them.  Each 
stone  I  hate,  save  those  I  moved  aside  and  broke  against 
each  other  to  use  as  implements  of  toil. 

My  cell  was  nine  feet  high,  five  feet  broad  and  ten 
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feet  deep.  Two  bars  of  iron  inserted  in  the  solid  rock 
supported  four  boards  six  inches  wide  and  two  inches 
in  thickness,  which,  with  a  coarse  blanket  and  a  sack  of 
straw  composed  my  bed.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
planks  was  fastened  another  one,  extending  one  and  a 
half  inches  above  the  edge,  a  three-legged  stool  and  a 
billet  of  wood,  to  place  beneath  the  sack  of  straw  for  a 
pillow,  completed  the  equipment  of  the  cell. 

Through  an  opening  in  the  heavy  door  I  could  see  damp 
walls  and  heavy  doors.  Through  this  opening,  at  irregular 
intervals,  was  thrust  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  water 
and  at  times  a  piece  of  meat  would  be  left,  without  a 
word,  upon  the  shelf  at  the  opening.  Many  a  time  have 
I  raised  the  jug  to  dash  it  against  the  stones  and  with  the 
ragged  edge  sever  an  artery,  but  each  time  the  faint  spark 
of  hope  has  stayed  my  hand.  During  the  first  few  days, 
thoughts  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  to  me  and 
the  strangeness  of  my  surroundings  gave  food  for  reflec- 
tion, and  motionless  I  sat  upon  my  bed  with  my  head 
buried  in  my  hands,  hours,  days,  perhaps  weeks,  for  I 
could  no  longer  measure  time. 

Then  came  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  desire  to  be  up 
and  doing,  the  thirst  for  companionship.  I  would  cry 
aloud,  shriek,  aye,  even  curse  to  drive  away  the  madness 
that  seemed  to  haunt  the  place,  but  all  in  vain ;  my  own 
voice  was  not  the  one  I  longed  to  hear,  and  back  would 
come  that  indefinable  dread,  that  told  me  I  must  save 
myself  from  despair  or  reason  would  desert  me. 

Oh  !  you  who  wander  forth  into  the  blessed  woodlands 
and  say  you  have  been  alone  ;  you  who  drift  out  from 
shore  in  an  open  boat,  with  your  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
skies  above  you  and  say  you  arc  alone,  what  can  you  know 
of  such  solitude  as  mine,  where  not  eventhe  gnawing  of  a 
rat  breaks  the  unending  silence.  Hour  after  hour  I  toyed 
with  the  broken  pieces  of  the  lantern.  Each  one  had  its 
name  ;  each  to  me  was  a  living  thing  with  a  personality. 

The  little  pin  that  held  its  door  in  place,  I  would  throw 
away  and  then  search  for  it.  Again  and  again  I  would 
throw  it,  hoping  it  would  lodge  in  some  crevice  and  bring 
a  new  sensation  when  I  failed  to  find  it. 

Wearied  with  this,  I  would  count  the  hairs  of  my  beard, 
separating  one  from  another  and  then  beginning  over  again, 
assuming  that  the  count  had  been  incorrect. 

One  day  my  food  was  thrust  through  the  opening  to  me 
and  in  the  meat  a  bone  of  peculiar  shape,  not  unlike  a 
laborer's  pick,  gave  rise  to  thoughts  which,  for  some  strange 
reason,  had  never  visited  me  before.  I  kept  it,  and  sharp- 
ening it  against  the  stone,  began  to  dig  away  the  wood  on 
the  edge  of  my  bed.    I  struck  something  hard. 

Joy  !  The  pinions  were  of  iron.  Here  was  a  hope,  here 
was  an  occupation,  here  were  the  tools  to  labor  with.  Oh  ! 
how  I  worked,  and  ere  long  held  in  my  hands  six  spikes, 
four  inches  long.  Day  after  day  with  these  I  picked  and 
scraped  and  dug  at  the  stone  wall  of  my  cell  until  at  last 
I  loosened  a  stone,  then  another  and  then  another,  and 
then  came  to  the  moist  earth.  Again  and  again  I  kissed  that 
soil,  calling  it  by  endearing  names,  as  a  mother  would  call 
a  child  that  had  been  lost  and  restored.  Using  the  frag- 
ments of  stone  to  save  my  hands,  I  loosened  the  soil,  filled 
the  broken  lantern  and  brought  it  back  into  my  cell,  filling 
the  corners,  stowing  it  away  under  the  bed  and  spreading 
it  on  the  planks  where  I  slept.  But  my  cell  would  not 
hold  all  the  dirt  I  must  move  before  I  could  hope  to  make 
an  exit.  I  must  have  a  place  for  it  or  all  my  labors  would 
be  in  vain.  Hoping  against  hope,  I  began  to  dig  at  the 
wall  opposite  the  door.  The  spikes  were  almost  worn 
away  before  the  opening  was  made,  but  my  efforts  were 
not  unavailing,  for  beyond  the  wall  there  had  been,  at 


some  distant  time,  four  cells  like  my  own.  These  had 
been  thrown  into  one.  The  doors  had  been  walled  up 
with  solid  masonry,  and  it  remained,  I  suppose,  only  as  a 
support  to  the  structure  above. 

Into  this  walled  enclosure  I  packed  away  the  earth  as 
fast  as  I  could  loosen  it  and  bring  it  back. 

I  had  proceeded  but  twenty  or  thirty  feet  when  I  found 
a  treasure  of  inestimable  value  to  me,  a  broken  sword, 
rusty  and  crumbling  at  the  end  and  edges,  but  still  sub- 
stantial enough  to  serve  in  place  of  the  worn-out  spikes. 

The  hilt  had  once  been  richly  jeweled,  but  most  of  the 
gems  were  gone.  The  few  remaining  I  removed  with  a 
piece  of  broken  stone,  and,  wrapping  them  in  a  fragment 
of  my  clothing,  treasured  carefully  in  the  fond  hope  that 
some  day  I  should  sec  the  streets  of  London  again.  With 
this  new  implement,  my  work  proceeded  more  favorably, 
and  using  my  own  length  as  a  measure,  I  estimated  that  I 
had  pushed  along  two  hundred  feet. 

I  then  began  to  incline  my  course  upward,  and  ere  many 
days  had  passed  I  knew  by  the  quantity  of  earth  in  the 
cells  that  I  must  be  nearing  the  surface.  Onward  and 
upward  I  crept,  and  yet  no  sounds  to  tell  me  that  I  was 
nearing  my  goal.  I  had  stowed  away  all  that  I  could.  I 
would  now  dig  straight  up  and  press  the  waste  against  the 
sides  of  my  tunnel  by  placing  my  back  against  one  side. 

Then  came  the  thought,  "  May  1  not  be  under  the 
Thames  !  Will  the  swift  influx  of  water  flood  my  cell  and 
bear  to  them  the  unwritten  story  of  my  struggles?" 

I  knew  that  I  must  be  beyond  the  moat  and  beyond  the 
double  wall,  if  I  had  come  out  on  the  side  with  the  gates. 
It  was  my  only  hope,  and  that  failing  me,  death  would  be 
welcome,  so  I  pushed  upward. 

How  my  heart  throbs  as  I  recall  that  instant,  when, 
pushing  through  the  turf,  I  felt  the  air  of  heaven  again 
blowing  across  my  face  !  I  had  come  out  into  the  open 
space  diagonally  across  from  the  tower  gate.  The  stars 
were  shining  in  the  sky,  and  now  and  then  a  cloud  swept 
over  the  moon  as  though  to  shroud  my  escape. 

Grasping  what  was  left  of  the  broken  sword,  I  climbed 
up  to  the  level  ground.  Not  a  soul  .was  in  sight.  Lame 
and  weak  as  I  was,  some  strange,  new-found  power  im- 
pelled me  onward,  and  1  fled,  not  knowing,  naught  caring 
whither  I  was  tending.  If  I  met  any  one  I  do  not  know 
it  My  blood  seemed  on  fire.  I  was  free.  Let  them  take 
me  back  to-morrow  if  they  would.  I  had  tasted  the  air 
of  freedom  again,  and  now  I  could  die.  On,  on  I  went 
until  at  last  nature,  weak,  worn  and  exhausted,  left  me 
panting  at  the  door  of  an  inn.  I  recall  the  keeper's  burly 
form  and  red,  good-natured  face,  and  then  my  senses  must 
have  left  me,  for  I  awoke  to  find  myself  in  this  bed  where 
I  am  writing.  I  have  seen  only  the  little  girl  who  brought 
me  materials  for  writing,  and  I  have  sent  down  the  jewels 
from  the  sword  hilt  to  compensate  the  innkeeper  for  his 
care.  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  know 
if  those  who  love  me  still  live  ;  if  those  for  whom  I  have 
cared  will  now  care  for  this  broken  reed  that  the  storms 
of  life  have  blasted.  In  the  seventh  house  beyond  the 
wooden  bridge  at  Heme  Hill  road  I  left  my  wife  and 
children.    Shall  I  see  them  again  ?    Shall  I  ever  " 


Here  the  MS.  breaks  off,  incomplete,  and  in  a  scrawling 
hand,  probably  that  of  the  innkeeper,  are  these  words  : 

"  Written  by  an  old  and  ragged  man,  with  long  white 
hair  and  beard,  who  died  in  the  kitchen  chamber  of  the 
Blue  Bird  Inn.  We  have,  as  duty  called,  sent  to  the 
seventh  house  from  the  wooden  bridge,  on  Heme  Hill 
road,  but  a  happy  family  lives  therein,  who  seek  no  aged, 
dying  man,  and  know  not  who  he  may  be. 
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A  Trio  of  Triolets—Under  the  Rote—Samuel  M.  Peck 
He  (aside). 

If  I  should  steal  a  little  kiss, 
Oh.  would  she  weep,  I  wonder  ? 

I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  bliss, — 

If  I  should  steal  a  little  kiss  ! 

Such  pouting  lips  would  never  miss 
The  dainty  bit  of  plunder  ; 

If  I  should  steal  a  little  kiss 
Oh.  would  she  weep,  1  wonder  ? 

She  (aside). 

He  longs  to  steal  a  kiss  of  mine — 
He  may,  if  he'll  return  it : 

If  I  can  read  the  tender  sign, 

He  longs  to  steal  a  kiss  of  mine  ; 
"  In  love  and  war."  you  know  the  line- 
Why  cannot  he  discern  it  ? 

He  longs  to  steal  a  kiss  of  mine — 
He  may,  if  he'll  return  it 

Both  (five  minutes  later). 

A  little  kiss  when  no  one  sees, 

Where  is  the  impropriety  ? 
How  sweet  amid  the  birds  and  bees 
A  little  kiss  when  no  one  sees ! 
Nor  is  it  wrong,  the  world  agrees, 

If  taken  with  sobriety. 
A  little  kiss  when  no  one  sees 

Where  is  the  impropriety  ? 

Chant  Royal — The  God  of  Lave — John  Payne 
O  most  fair  God,  O  Love  both  new  and  old 

That  wast  before  the  (lowers  of  morning  blew, 
Before  the  glad  sun  in  his  mail  of  gold 

Leapt  into  light  across  the  first  day's  dew  ; 
That  art  the  first  and  last  of  our  delight, 
That  in  the  blue  day  and  the  purple  night 

Holdest  the  hearts  of  servant  and  of  king. 

Lord  of  liesse,  sovran  of  sorrowing, 
That  in  thy  hand  hath  heaven's  golden  key 

And  hell  beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 
Thou  art  my  Lord  to  whom  I  bend  the  knee. 

What  thing  rejects  thy  mastery  ?  who  so  bold 
But  at  thine  altars  in  the  dusk  they  sue  ? 

Even  the  straight  pale  goddess,  silver-stoled. 
That  kissed  Endymion  when  the  Spring  was  new, 

To  thee  did  homage  in  her  own  despite, 

When  in  the  shadow  of  her  wings  of  white 
She  slid  down  trembling  from  her  mooned  ring 
To  where  the  Latmian  boy  lay  slumbering. 

And  in  that  kiss  put  off  cold  chastity. 
Who  but  acclaim  with  voice  and  pipe  and  string, 
"  Thou  art  my  Lord  to  whom  I  bend  the  knee  ? " 

Master  of  men  and  gods,  in  every  fold 

Of  thy  wide  vans  the  sorceries  that  renew 
The  laboring  earth,  tranced  with  the  winter's  cold, 

Lie  hid— the  quintessential  charms  that  woo 
The  souls  of  flowers,  slain  with  the  sullen  might 
Of  the  dead  year,  and  draw  them  to  the  light. 

Balsam  and  blessing  to  thy  garments  cling  ; 

Skyward  and  seaward,  when  thy  white  hands  fling 
Their  spells  of  healing  over  land  and  sea, 

One  shout  of  homage  makes  the  welkin  ring, 
••Thou  art  my  Lord  to  whom  I  bend  the  knee  ! " 


I  see  thee  throned  aloft ;  thy  fair  hands  hold 

Myrtles  for  joy,  and  euphrasy  and  rue  : 
Laurels  and  roses  round  thy  white  brows  rolled, 

And  thine  ears  the  royal  heaven's  hue  ; 
But  in  thy  lips'  clear  color,  ruddy  bright. 
The  heart's  blood  shines  of  many  a  hapless  wight. 

Thou  art  not  only  fair  and  sweet  as  spring  ; 

Terror  and  fear  and  wondering 
Meet  on  thy  brow,  amazing  all  that  see  : 

All  men  do  praise  thee,  ay,  and  everything  ; 
"  Thou  art  my  Lord  to  whom  I  bend  the  knee." 

I  fear  thee,  though  I  love.    Who  can  behold 
The  sheer  sun  burning  in  the  orbfcd  blue. 

That  while  the  noontide  over  hill  and  wold 
Flames  like  a  fire,  except  his  martd  view 

Wither  and  tremble  ?   So  thy  splendid  sight 

Kills  me  with  mingled  gladness  and  affright. 
Thy  visage  haunts  me  in  the  wavering 
Of  dreams,  and  in  the  dawn  awakening, 

1  feel  thy  radiance  streaming  full  on  me. 
Both  fear  and  joy  unto  thy  feet  I  bring  ; 

Thou  art  my  Lord  to  whom  I  bend  the  knee. 
Em'oy. 

God  above  Gods,  high  and  Eternal  King, 
To  whom  the  spheral  symphonies  do  sing. 

I  find  no  whither  from  thy  power  to  flee. 
Save  in  thy  pinions  vast  o'ershadowing, 

Thou  art  my  Lord  to  whom  I  bend  the  knee. 
Chain  Verse—The  Desponding  Soul— John  Byrotn 
My  spirit  longeth  for  Thee 
Within  my  troubled  breast, 
Although  I  be  unworthy 
Of  so  Divine  a  Guest. 

Of  so  Divine  a  Guest 
Unworthy  though  I  be, 
Yet  has  my  heart  no  rest, 
Unless  it  comes  from  Thee. 

Unless  it  comes  from  Thee, 
In  vain  I  look  around  ; 
In  all  that  I  can  see 
No  rest  is  to  be  found. 

No  rest  is  to  be  found 
But  in  Thy  blessCd  love; 
Oh,  let  my  wish  be  crowned 
And  send  it  from  above. 

The  Answer. 
Cheer  up,  desponding  soul. 
Thy  longing  pleased  I  see  : 
Tis  part  of  that  great  whole 
Wherewith  I  longed  for  Thee. 

Wherewith  I  longed  for  Thee 
And  left  my  Father's  throne, 
From  death  to  set  thee  free, 
To  claim  thee  for  my  own. 

To  claim  thee  for  my  own 
I  suffered  on  the  cross  ; 
O  !  were  my  love  but  known. 
No  soul  need  fear  its  loss. 

No  soul  need  fear  its  loss, 
But.  filled  with  love  divine, 
Would  die  on  its  own  cross 
And  rise  for  ever  thine. 


*  The  Triolet,  "  most  ingeniously  mischievous,  most  playfully  sly,"  is  a  dainty  form  of  verte  c 
the  first  pair  of  lines  being  repeated  an  the  seventh  and  eighth  while  the  first  line  is  repeated  as  thi 


insisting  of  eight  lines  with  two  rhymes  ; 
:  fourth.    The  Chant  Hoy*],  really  but  a 

larger  form  of  the  Ballade  Is  written  with  five  verse*  of  eleven  lines  and  an  envoi  of  five,  the  whole  rhyme  being  the  changes  rung  on  but  five 
sounds.  The  credit  of  writing  the  first  Chant  Royal  in  English  is  assigned  to  Edmund  Gosse.  It  was  called  "  The  Prodigals."  Chain  verse 
consists  of  the  ingenious  repetition  of  the  last  line  of  one  stania  to  form  the  first  line  of  the  succeeding  one  throughout  the  whole  poem. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  PROSE— ALLITERATION-ORTHOEPY 


Salivated  Samuel— Sophia  Sophronia  Spriggs 

Shrewd  Simon  Short  sewed  shoes  seventeen  summers. 
Speeding  storms,  spreading  sunshine  successfully  saw 
Simon's  selfsame  squeaking  sign,  still  swinging,  silently 
specifying, "  Simon  Short,  Smithfield's  sole  shoemaker." 

Simon's  spry  sedulous  spouse,  Sally  Short,  sewed  shirts, 
stitched  sheets,  stuffed  sofas. 

Simon's  six  sturdy  sons— Seth,  Samuel,  Stephen,  Saul, 
Silas,  Shadrach — sold  sundries.  Sober  Seth  sold  sugar, 
starch,  spices.  Simple  Sam  sold  saddles,  stirrups,  screws. 
Sagacious  Stephen  sold  silks,  satins,  shawls.  Skeptical 
Saul  sold  silver  salvers.  Selfish  Shadrach  sold  shoestrings, 
soap,  saws,  skates.    Slack  Silas  sold  Sally's  shirt  stuff. 

Some  seven  summers  since,  Simon's  second  son  Samuel 
saw  Sophia  Sophronia  Spriggs  somewhere — sweet,  sensible, 
,  smart,  Sophia  Sophronia  Spriggs. 

Sam  showed  strange  symptoms.  Sam  seldom  stayed 
selling  saddles.  Sam  sighed  sorrowfully,  sought  Sophia 
Sophronia's  society,  sang  several  serenades  slyly. 

Simon  stormed,  scolded  severely,  said  Sam  seemed  so 
silly,  singing  such  shameful,  senseless  songs.  "Strange, 
Sam  should  slight  such  splendid  sales.  Strutting  spend- 
thrift !    Shatterbrained  simpleton  !  " 

"  Softly,  softly,  Sire,"  said  Sally,  "  Sam's  smitten  ;  Sam's 
spied  some  sweetheart." 

"  Sentimental  schoolboy,"  snarled  Simon.    "  Smitten !  " 

Simon  sent  Sally's  snuff-box  spinning,  seized  Sally's 
scissors,  smashed  Sally's  spectacles,  scattering  several 
spools.    "  Sneaking  scoundrel  !  " 

Simon  stopped  speaking,  starting  swiftly  shopward.  Sal- 
ly sighed  sadly  ;  summoning  Sam,  spoke  sweet  sympathy. 

"  Sam,"  said  she,  "  Sire  seems  singularly  snappy  ;  so 
sorry ;  stop  strolling  streets,  stop  smoking  segars,  spending 
specie  superfluously,  stop  sprucing  so,  stop  singing  sere- 
nades, stop  short ;  sell  saddles,  sell  saddles  sensibly  ;  see 
Sophia  Sophronia  Spriggs  soon ;  she's  sprightly,  she's 
stable,  so  solicit,  so  secure  Sophia  speedily,  Sam." 

"  So  soon  !  so  soon,"  said  Sam,  standing  stock  still. 

"  So  soon  surely,"  said  Sally,  smiling,  "  specially  since 
Sire  shows  such  spirit." 

So  Sam,  somewhat  scared,  sauntered  slowly,  shaking 
stupendously.  Sam  soliloquizes  :  "  Sophia  Sophronia  Short 
sounds  splendidly  :  suppose  she  should  say,  she  sha'n't !  " 

Soon  Sam  spied  Sophia  starching  shirts,  singing  softly  ; 
seeing  Sam,  she  stopped  starching,  saluting  Sam,  smilingly. 
Sam  stammered  shockingly. 

"  Spl-spl-splendid  summer  season,  Sophia." 

"Somewhat  sultry,"  suggested  Sophia. 

 -"  Sar-sartain,  Sophia,"  said  Sam  (silence) 

"Selling  saddles  still,  Sam?" 

"  Sar-sartain,"  said  Sam,  starting  suddenly.  "  Season's 
somewhat  sudorific,"  said  Sam,  shaking  sensibly. 

"  Sartain,"  said  Sophia,  smiling  significantly.  "  Sip  some 
sweet  sherbert,  Sam"  (silence  sixty-six  seconds).  "Sire 
shot  sixty  shelldrakes  Saturday,"  said  Sophia. 

"  Sixty — sh-1, "  said  Sam  (silence  seventy-seven  seconds). 

"  See  Sister  Susan's  sunflowers,"  said  Sophia.  ' 

Sophia's  sprightly  sauciness  stimulated  Sam  strangely  ; 
so  Sam  suddenly  spoke  sentimentally  : 

"  Sophia,  Susan's  sunflowers  seem  saying 4  Samuel  Short, 
Sophia  Sophronia  Spriggs,  stroll  serenely,  seek  some 
sequestered  spot,  some  sylvan  shade  ;  sparkling  springs 
shall  sing  some  stirring  strains,  sweet  songsters  shall  silence 
secret  sighings,  super  sylphs  shall ' " — 


Sophia  snickered  ;  so  Sam  stopped 
"  Sophia,"  said  Sam  solemnly. 
"  Sam,"  said  Sophia. 

"  Sophia,  stop  smiling.    Sam  Short's  sincere  ;  Sam's 
seeking  some  sweet  spouse."   Sophia  stood  silent. 
"  Speak,  Sophia,  speak  ;  such  suspense  sickens  sorrow. 
"  Seek  Sire,  Sam  ;  seek  Sire." 
So  Sam  sought  Sire  Spriggs. 

The  Dream  of  an  Qrthoepist  * 
(Read  deliberately,  pronouncing  each  word  distinctly.) 
Roland  and  Rosamond  were  lovers.  Rosamond  was 
ephemeral  but  comely,  hypochondriacal  but  not  lugubrious, 
didactic  but  not  dishonest,  nor  given  to  ribald  or  truculent 
grimaces.  Her  pedal  extremities  were,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too 
large  for  playing  organ  pedals  successfully,  but  her  heart 
was  not  at  all  adamantine,  and  her  address  was  peremptory 
without  being  diffuse.  Roland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
a  saturnine  countenance,  at  once  splenetic  and  combative 
in  disposition,  so  that  his  wassails  and  orgies  were  almost 
manaical  in  their  effects.  He  was  a  telegrapher  by  pro- 
fession, having  received  a  diploma  from  Caius  College,  but 
aggrandized  his  stipend  by  dabbling  in  philology,  orthoepy 
and  zoology  during  his  leisure  hours,  so  that  he  was 
accused  of  fetichism  and  tergiversation  by  his  patrons. 
Still,  his  acumen  and  prescience  were  such  that  only  a 
misogynist  would  discern  that  he  was  an  aspirant  for  the 
gallows.  His  acetic,  rather  than  ascetic,  nature  naturally 
inclined  him  to  visit  a  chemical  laboratory,  well  filled  with 
apparatus,  to  which  he  had  access,  whence  he  often  re- 
turned with  globules  of  iodine  and  albumen  on  his  caout- 
chouc shoes,  which  subjected  him  to  the  risk  of  numerous 
altercations  with  his  landlady,  a  virago  and  pythoness  in 
one,  and  with  the  servant,  her  accessory  or  ally.  Roland 
had,  however,  become  acclimated  to  his  place,  received 
everything  with  equability,  reclined  upon  the  divan  where 
he  contemplated  the  elysium  where  Rosamond  dwelt, 
and  addressed  donative  distichs  to  her  in  the  subsidence 
of  raillery.  There  was  a  certain  diocesan  who  endeavored 
to  dispossess  Roland  in  the  affections  of  Rosamond,  but 
he  was  enervated  by  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  and  diphtheria, 
which  on  their  subsidence  left  his  carotid  artery  in  an 
apparently  lethargic  condition.  He  had  sent  Rosamond  a 
ring  with  onyx,  a  chalcedonic  variety  of  stone,  and  once 
hung  a  placard  where  he  knew  she  would  see  it  from  her 
casement ;  but  she  steadfastly  rejected  his  overtures  and 
ogled  him  as  if  he  were  a  dromedary.  The  diocesan  be- 
took himself  to  absolutory  prayers,  but  continued  his 
digressions  and  inquiries.  Roland  became  cognizant  of 
this  amour,  and  armed  with  a  withe  he  inveighed  against 
this  interloper,  who  defended  himself  with  a  falchion  until 
Roland  disarmed  him,  houghing  his  palfrey  withal.  After 
the  joust,  the  prebendary  abjectly  apologized,  albeit  in  a 
scarcely  respirable  condition,  then  hastened  to  the  phar- 
maceutic's aerie  for  copaiba,  morphine  and  quinine,  and 
was  not  seen  again  till  the  next  Michaelmas.  Roland  re- 
turned on  Christmas  day,  took  an  inventory  of  his  posses- 
sions, which  consisted  of  a  large  package  of  almond  cement, 
a  package  of  envelopes,  a  dish  of  anchovy  sauce,  a  tame 
falcon,  a  book  of  acoustics,  a  miniature  of  a  mirage,  a 
treatise  on  the  epizootic,  a  stomacher  lined  with  sarcenet,  a 
cerement  of  sepulture,  a  cadaver  and  a  bomb.  The  next 
day  the  hymeneal  rites  were  performed,  and  Rosamond 
became  henceforth  his  faithful  coadjutant  and  housewife. 
*  Prepared  by  the  publisher*  o(  Web*ter*»  Dictionary. 
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THE  WORLD  OVER— A  SERIES  OF  PEN  PICTURES 


A  Gurgling  Village— George  Kennan— Century 
If  there  exists  a  more  superbly  situated  village  than 
the  Altai  Station  I  am  ready  to  cross  three  oceans  to  see  it. 
The  station  itself  is  a  mere  Cossack  outpost  with  seventy 
or  eighty  log  houses,  with  wide,  clean  streets  between  them 
and  with  a  quaint  wooden  church  at  one  end  ;  but  to  a 
traveler  just  from  the  hot,  arid  plains  of  the  Irtish,  even 
this  insignificant  Cossack  hamlet  has  its  peculiar  charm. 
In  front  of  every  house  in  the  settlement  is  a  little  inclos- 
ure,  or  front  yard,  filled  with  young  birches,  silver-leafed 
aspens,  and  flowering  shrubs ;  and  through  all  of  these 
yards,  down  each  side  of  every  street,  runs  a  tinkling, 
gurgling  stream  of  clear,  cold  water  from  the  melting  snows 
on  the  mountains.  The  whole  village,  therefore,  go  where 
you  will,  is  filled  with  the  murmur  of  falling  water ;  and 
how  pleasant  that  sound  is,  you  must  travel  for  a  month 
in  the  parched,  dust-smothered,  sun-scorched  valley  of  the 
Irtish  fully  to  understand.  The  little  rushing  streams  seem 
to  bring  with  them,  as  they  tumble  in  rapids  through  the 
settlement,  the  fresh,  cool  atmosphere  of  the  high  peaks 
where  they  were  born  two  hours  before ;  and  although 
your  thermometer  may  say  that  the  day  is  hot  and  the  air 
sultry,  its  statements  are  so  persistently,  so  confidently,  so 
hilariously  controverted  by  the  joyous  voice  of  the  stream 
under  your  window,  with  its  half-expressed  suggestions  of 
snow  and  glaciers  and  cooling  spray,  that  your  imagina- 
tion cheerfully  accepts  the  story  of  the  snow-born  brook. 
A  Storm  at  Sea—  Wm.  Clark  Russell 
From  the  little,  blue,  curling  ripple  of  the  catspaw, 
softly  tra\eling  in  an  expiring  sigh  over  the  burnished 
surface  of  the  calm,  to  the  tall,  furious,  dissolving,  liquid 
cliffs  of  the  great  deep  maddened  by  tempest,  is  a  vast 
stride,  and  a  hundred  pictures  lie  between.  Beauty  is  so 
rapidly  merged  into  terror  that  it  requires  the  inclusion  of 
several  conditions  to  preserve  it.  A  man  may  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening  be  admiring  a  scene  from  the  deck  of  a  ship 
which  an  hour  later  has  grown  frightful  enough  to  dispatch 
him  below  to  his  prayers.  One  wants  daylight  for  a  storm  ; 
the  imagination  may  be  kept  cool  in  the  presence  of  the 
visible,  but  when  the  darkness  falls  and  the  scene  becomes 
a  thunderous  shadow  of  blocks  of  blackness,  scintillant 
with  the  dust  of  the  sea  fire,  fancy  quits  its  |iosturc  of  ad- 
miration and  the  mind  can  do  little  more  than  wonder 
whether  day  will  ever  break  over  the  ship  again.  Possibly 
one  of  the  finest  storm  spectacles  ever  witnessed  was  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  It  was  midnight.  On  the  port  side  of  the 
ship  the  sky  was  black  with  thunder  clouds,  whose  swollen 
outlines  were  revealed  by  the  incessant  play  of  lightning. 
The  thunder  was  shock  after  shock  of  explosions.  On  the 
starboard  side  of  the  ship  the  full  moon  would  sometimes 
dart  an  icy  beam  through  rifts  in  the  black  wings  of  elec- 
tric vapor.  Meanwhile  it  was  blowing  a  gale  of  wind  and 
a  high  sea  was  running.  The  effect  of  the  play  of  light- 
ning and  the  occasional  glance  of  the  brilliant  moon  upon 
the  dark  coils  of  the  seas  melting  into  foam  may  be  imag- 
ined. The  alternations  of  light  were  reduplicated  by  the 
flashings  of  phosphorus,  with  which  the  water  was  charged 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  The  picture  was  magnificently 
unearthly,  and  outside  the  pages  of  Milton  it  was  surely 
without  expression  in  any  work  of  literature  I  can  recall. 
The  Dismal  Swamp— J.  Beyle  O'Reilly— Boston  Herald 
The  region  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  was  intended  by  na- 
ture to  be  a  pleasure  ground,  a  health  resort,  and  a  game 
preserve  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent.    In  spite  of 


all  that  has  been  done  and  left  undone  to  destroy  it.  the 
swamp  itself,  is,  probably,  the  healthiest  spot  in  America. 
Its  delicious  juniper  water  prevents  malaria  more  effectu- 
ally and  perfectly  than  the  famed  eucalyptus  of  Australia. 
The  flying  game  of  the  continent  centers  in  this  region, 
and  the  lake  in  winter  is  the  best  shooting  ground  in  the 
country.  Now  that  wealthy  clubs  and  individuals  are  buy- 
ing up  the  coast  shooting,  this  incomparable  natural  pre- 
serve ought  to  be  secured  for  the  nation  or  the  state.  Its 
original  undoing  was  probably  some  accident  or  cataclysm 
of  nature,  changing  a  water-course  or  opening  a  crater-like 
spring  or  number  of  springs.  But  the  remedy  from  the 
first  was  as  easy  and  as  open  to  intelligence  as  the  tapping 
of  a  vein  to  prevent  plethora.  The  lake,  it  is  probable, 
was  the  center  and  the  cause  of  the  swamp,  and  is  proved 
by  the  streams  flowing  out  of  it,  instead  of  into  it.  Its 
overflowing  waters,  when  swelled  by  rains  or  springs,  find- 
ing no  natural  channel  of  escape,  rose  foot  by  foot  to  the 
very  lip  of  the  cup,  covering  the  beach  and  threatening 
the  densely  woodeds  hore.  In  this  way  have  been  brought 
the  singular  conditions  of  the  lake,  which,  instead  of  being 
the  lowest,  is  the  highest  portion  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
It  could  be  pierced  and  drained  at  any  point,  and  reduced 
to  natural  and  beautiful  proportions.  Its  overflow,  instead 
of  constantly  deluging  the  surrounding  land,  could  be 
guided  in  10,000  sparkling  channels  to  enrich  and  adorn 
its  wonderful  environment.  The  Lake  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  is,  by  survey,  about  twenty  three  feet  higher 
than  the  sea,  and  it  is  not  fifteen  miles  from  tide-water, 
the  intervening  land  being  a  level  slope,  and,  except  for 
the  trees,  exceedingly  easy  to  channel.  And,  stranger  still, 
the  channels  have  been  dug  for  over  one  hundred  years, 
but  they  are  locked  up  at  the  outer  ends  with  wooden 
gates.  Ponder  on  this  marvelous  fact :  The  Lake  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  3  miles  by  i\  in  extent,  and  from  7  to  15 
feet  in  depth,  is  situated  on  the  side,  and  almost  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  and  yet  it  creates  by  overflow  all  around  it 
for  about  1 ,000  square  miles,  one  of  the  densest  and  dark- 
est morasses  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  1763  George 
Washington  surveyed  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  discovered 
that  the  western  side  was  much  higher  than  the  eastern, 
and  that  rivers  ran  out  of  the  swamp,  and  not  into  it.  He 
then  wrote  that  the  swamp  was  "  neither  a  plain  nor  a  hol- 
low, but  a  hillside."  A  member  of  the  National  Geologi- 
cal Survey  recently  entered  the  Dismal  Swamp,  proceed- 
ing westward  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  toward  the 
lake,  and  found  that  the  rise  in  the  land  was  5J  feet  in 
seven  miles.  We  met  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Atkinson,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  swamp,  and  on  hearing  his  statement 
asked  him  :  "  Could  the  lake  be  towered  and  the  swamp 
drained  with  such  an  incline  ? "  "  Certainly,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  a  very  decided  water  shed.  An  opening  from  the 
lake  to  the  tide,  on  the  Elizabeth  River  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Pasquotank  on  the  other,  would  have  a  fall  of  22^ 
feet  in  a  distance  of  something  less  than  fifteen  miles." 
Persian  Freedom  of  Speech — Macmiltan' s 
Sir  "John  Malcolm,  in  his  History  of  Persia,  makes 
mention  of  the  appalling  latitude  of  speech  enjoyed  by  the 
common  people.  Strangers,  he  tells  us,  would  be  amazed 
to  hear  the  meanest  fellow  aiming  imprecations  at  his  bet- 
ters, sometimes  even  at  the  King  himself.  The  most  out- 
rageous freedom  seemed  to  pass  unheeded  ;  "  never  receiv- 
ing consequence,"  Sir  John  shrewdly  observes,  "  from  the 
unwise  interference  of  power."    A  small  trader  (a  grcen- 
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grocer,  we  should  call  him),  came  one  day  to  the  Governor 
of  Ishpahan,  vowing  he  was  unable  to  pay  a  new  tax  that 
had  been  imposed  on  the  city.  "  You  must  pay  it,"  was 
the  Governor's  curt  reply,  "  or  leave  Ishpahan.  Go  to 
Shiraz  or  Kashan,  if  you  like  those  towns  better."  "What 
relief  can  I  expect  at  either  place,"  asked  the  seller  of 
vegetables,  "when  your  brother  is  master  at  Shiraz  and 
your  nephew  at  Kashan  ? "  "  You  may  go  to  the  Court," 
said  the  forbearing  Governor,  "  and  complain  to  the  Shah 
if  I  have  done  injustice."  "Your  other  brother  is  Prime 
Minister  at  Court,"  the  taxpayer  protested.  "  Then  go  to 
hell  !  "  the  Governor  exclaimed,  "  and  vex  me  no  more." 
"  That  holy  man,  your  deceased  father,  may  be  there,"  was 
the  audacious  rejoinder,  and  it  provoked  nothing  worse 
than  the  smiles  of  those  present  and  a  promise  from  the 
Governor  that  he  would  inquire  into  the  man's  grievance. 
Glimpst  of  Mecca— Louisville  Courier- Journal 

The  town  lies  in  a  basin  among  steep  hills  of  from  five 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  probably  not 
more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  above  the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  valley — about 
one  mile  and  a  half  long  by  one-third  of  a  mile  across — is 
packed  and  crammed  with  buildings  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  placed  in  no  kind  of  order,  climbing  far  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  surrounding  hills,  with  here  and  there  an  out- 
lying  house  on  the  summit  of  some  rock,  looking  as  though 
crowded  out  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  squeeze  into  the 
confusion  below ;  a  curious  gray  mass,  fiat-topped,  to  a 
European  eye  roofless,  half -plastered,  for  plaster  in  this 
climate  is  always  either  being  put  on  or  well  advanced  in 
coming  off,  but  never  to  be  seen  in  its  entirety.  The  walls 
of  the  houses  arc  composed  of  uncut  stone  and  rubble 
from  three  to  six  feet  thick,  in  very  high  buildings  even 
thicker.  Cut  stone  is  used  only  for  the  sills  of  windows  or 
jambs  and  arches  of  doorways,  and  very  little  brick  is  cm- 
ployed  anywhere.  Notwithstanding  the  substantial  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  tottering  ruins  may  be  found  by  the  side 
of  the  most  thronged  thoroughfares  in  every  part  of  the 
city.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  great  height,  large  and 
factory-like,  full  of  little  windows.  Seldom  do  two  adjacent 
houses  face  the  same  way  or  are  the  same  height.  Noth- 
ing resembling  a  row  or  street  could  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  be  extricated  from  such  a  chaos  of  masonry. 
It  is  impossible,  even  from  an  elevated  point  of  view,  to 
trace  a  hundred  yards  of  open  space  between  houses  in 
any  direction  (many  of  the  passages  are  boarded  over, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  conceals  them),  except  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  where  two  or  three  suburbs  straggle 
off  up  the  less  inclined  outlets  from  the  valley,  and  where 
the  ground  is  not  so  thickly  built  over,  though  with  the 
same  systematic  irregularity.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that 
no  two  things  must  be  alike,  an  Eastern  characteristic  de- 
veloped into  a  fixed  law  of  non-uniformity  in  everything 
about  Mecca,  a  town  which,  built  as  it  is  of  the  crumbling 
rock  about,  made  to  adhere  with  thirty  per  cent,  of  coarse 
lime,  together  with  the  dusky  crowds  creeping  in  swarms 
about  its  dark  lanes  and  streets,  if  such  mere  tortuous  in- 
tricacies can  be  called  so,  suggests  the  simile  of  the  giant 
ant  hill  most  strikingly,  and  indeed  it  applies  better  than 
any  other  description.  There  is  a  great  sameness  about 
all  this  detailed  dissimularity,  from  the  midst  of  which  the 
mosque  stands  out  most  prominently,  at  once  fixing  the 
attention,  and  indeed  it  is  the  main  feature  of  Mecca. 
Japanese  Social  Courtesy— Detroit  Free  Press 

A  citizen  of  Detroit  has  permitted  the  Free  Press  to 
make  copies  of  an  interesting  document  in  his  possession. 
The  letter,  which  explains  itself,  will  illustrate  the  effect  of 
applying  the  Japanese  idiom  to  English,  as  well  as  the  ex- 


treme to  which  formal  courtesy  goes  in  Japanese  corre- 
spondence. Following  is  a  translation  of  an  invitation  to 
a  wedding  reception,  which  was  sent  by  an  American  to 
Japanese  friends,  250  of  whom  were  present : 

Respectful  announcement.  Inasmuch  as  your  honorable  health 
keeps  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the  summer,  we  humbly  lift  up 
to  ymi  our  congratulations.  Moreover,  since  we  also  "  extinguishing 
the  sunlight  "  *  in  God's  mercy,  we  beg  that  your  heart  be  in  peace. 
HoweTer,  in  order  to  make  somewhat  evident  our  joyful  heart  over 
the  performance  of  the  wedding  of  our  man-child,  Doremus  Scudder. 
and  the  woman  E.  C.  Kendall,  which  will  take  place  on  the  aist  day 
of  this  month,  and  because  we  are  desirous  of  opening  a  place  of  con- 
gratulation, although  there  is  nothing  of  a  feast,  we  humbly  beseech 
you  to  bend  around  your  honorable  carriagea  to  our  abode  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  at  7:30  o'clock.  Our  beads  we  maintain  in  a 
bowed  position  before  you. 

HENRY  SCUDDER. 

FANNY  SCUDDER. 
Mexican  and  Spaniard — Letter  to  Boston  Herald 
The  average  Mexican,  like  the  average  American,  is  free 
with  his  money — neglectful  to  those  little  economies  which 
Europeans  understand  so  well,  and,  therefore,  when  a  rich 
Mexican  land  owner  is  in  need  of  a  manager  for  an  estate 
he  looks  about  for  a  frugal,  thrifty  Spaniard,  who,  if  he 
does  make  money  for  himself,  does  not  neglect  his  em- 
ployer's interest.  It  is  a  common  error  among  Americans 
to  fancy  the  Spaniard  as  a  boasting,  proud  fellow,  averse 
to  toil  and  preferring  gentility  in  a  faded  velvet  coat 
to  hard  work  and  comfort.  A  witty  Spaniard  has  said 
somewhere  that  all  Spaniards  are  either  Don  Quixotes  or 
Sancho  Panzas,  and  there  is  some  measure  of  truth  in 
this  saying.  The  Sancho  Panza  class  of  Spaniard  has  the 
hard,  homely  sense  of  the  New  England  fanner,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  dry  humor  which  the  Yankee  possesses  as  by 
birthright.  The  Spanish  language  has  thousands  of  sharp 
and  racy  proverbs  available  for  every-day  use,  and  the  hard- 
working Spaniard  makes  free  use  of  them.  Another  Anglo- 
Saxon  misconception  is  that  the  Spaniard  is  a  man  who  is 
ever  seeking  a  quarrel  and  whose  temper  is  fiery  and  un- 
certain. There  are  streaks  of  romanticism  in  the  Spaniard, 
and  any  amount  of  good  qualities  that  wear  well  in  every 
day  life.  He  is  patient,  good-humored,  and  will  share  his 
meal  with  an  unfortunate  countryman.  There  is  much 
sturdy  fiber  left  in  the  Spanish  nation,  which,  we  must  not 
forget,  disputed  the  control  of  this  hemisphere  with  our- 
selves for  centuries,  and  left  nevcr-to-be-crased  marks  of 
Spanish  domination.  The  Spaniard  resembles  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  his  propensities  for  colonization,  his  willingness 
to  emigrate,  his  capacity  for  hard  work  and  a  certain 
arrogance  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Spaniard  never  loses. 
The  Vast  Voice  of  London— Pall  Mall  Budget 
The  other  night  Mr.  Lowell  made  one  of  those  remarks 
which  are  apt  to  linger  for  long  years  in  the  memory  of 
man.  After  referring  to  the  growth  of  a  feeling  in  America 
that  London  was  the  center  of  the  races  that  speak  English, 
he  said  :  "  And  I  confess  that  I  never  think  of  London, 
which  I  love,  without  thinking  of  that  palace  which  David 
built  for  Bathsheba,  sitting  in  hearing  of  one  hundred 
streams,  streams  of  thought,  of  intelligence,  of  activity. 
One  other  thing  about  London  impresses  me  beyond  any 
other  sound  I  have  ever  heard,  and  that  is  the  low,  unceas- 
ing roar  one  hears  always  in  the  air ;  it  is  not  a  mere  acci- 
dent, like  a  tempest  or  a  cataract,  but  it  is  impressive, 
because  it  always  indicates  human  will,  and  impulse,  and 
conscious  movement ;  and  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  it 
I  almost  feel  as  if  I  were  listening  to  the  roaring  loom  of 
time."  That  comparison  of  the  hum  of  the  streets  of 
London  to  the  roaring  loom  of  life,  in  which  the  Earth 
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Spirit  weaves  the  garment  whereby  the  Eternal  is  made 
manifest  to  man,  is  a  figure  which,  sinking  into  the  memory, 
will  tend  to  elevate  the  imagination  and  nourish  the  soul 
of  the  citizen  of  our  English  Rome.  The  vast,  inarticulate 
voice  of  this  Great  London,  which  so  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  American  poet,  is  to  most  of  us  as  meaningless 
as  the  murmurous  hum  of  bees  in  the  summer  noon,  or  the 
ceaseless  plash  of  wavelets  on  the  shore.  Mr.  Lowell  hears 
in  it  the  expression  of  human  will,  and  impulse,  and  con- 
scious movement,  but  how  involuntary,  how  mechanical, 
how  unconscious  much  of  it  is !  The  restless  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  human  tide  that  surges  into  the  city  every 
morning  and  recoils  every  night— how  little  of  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  free  choice,  of  conscious  exercise  of  will !  We  are 
all  more  or  less  the  slaves  of  circumstance,  driven  by  the 
lash  of  the  taskmaster  Necessity  to  go  forth  and  labor  if 
so  be  we  can  haply  find  work  to  do  that  will  give  us  food. 
The  noise  of  London,  the  unceasing  roar,  the  rumbling 
thunder  of  our  streets  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  rush 
to  obtain  wherewithal  to  eat  and  drink  and  wherewithal 
we  shall  be  clothed.  It  is  the  struggle  for  existence,  visi- 
ble and  audible  all  day  and  all  night,  and  the  hum  of  it  is 
but  the  multitudinous  echo  by  millions  of  that  simple 
human  prayer,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
Theories  as  to  the  Eskimo— F.  G.  Sehwatka — American 
Why  human  beings  have  been  found  living  in  this  lone 
land  of  desolation  has  given  rise  to  no  little  theorizing  and 
speculation,  the  bulk  of  which  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
cruelly  forced  to  abide  here  by  the  supposed  greater  strength 
of  the  savages  to  the  south  of  them.  My  own  ideas  are 
with  the  "  respectable  minority  "  which  believes  that  they 
are  found  in  these  regions  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  find 
the  reindeer,  the  musk-ox,  and  the  walrus  ;  that  is,  it  suits 
their  peculiar  temperament  and  disposition  better  than  any 
other  climate  or  condition  possibly  could,  and  they  are  no 
more  forced  into  the  frigid  zone  by  other  savages  than  the 
animals  named  are  held  there  by  the  antelope,  buffalo,  or 
caribou  of  lower  latitudes.  When  they  are  taken  from 
their  hyperborean  home  they  arc  as  restless  to  return  as 
the  castaways  in  their  own  land  are  to  get  back  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  and,  singular  enough,  despite  all  their  desolate  sur- 
roundings, they  are  the  most  happy  and  contented  race, 
savage  or  civilized,  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  ;  al- 
though it  is  the  coldest  comer.  The  talc  told  by  Captain 
Mall  of  the  deep  longing  of  the  sick  and  sinking  Eskimo, 
Kudlago,  to  see  his  land  of  ice  and  snow  before  he  died, 
and  his  joy  on  being  carried  to  the  deck  of  the  Arctic- 
bound  ship  when  the  first  iceberg  was  sighted,  is  as  pa- 
thetic as  any  ever  told  of  the  return  of  Arctic  refugees  to 
their  land  of  flowers  and  forests  ;  and  clearly  shows  that 
patriotism  and  love  of  home  is  circumscribed  by  no  paral- 
lels of  latitude  nor  influenced  by  climatic  conditions. 
Wherever  the  Indians  and  Eskimo  have  come  in  contact 
in  an  aggressive  way,  the  northern  nomads  have  steadily 
pushed  back  their  copper-colored  neighbors,  and  the  only 
places  where  they — the  Eskimo — have  penetrated  far  in- 
land to  reside  is  along  the  Yukon  and  Kouskoquim  rivers 
of  Alaska.  Here  they  have  elbowed  out  the  Indian  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  and  find  what  is  to  them  a  luxuri- 
ant living  on  the  swarming  fisheries  of  these  two  streams. 
Cuban  Housekeeping— San  Francisco  Bulletin 
During  these  rides  the  remarkable  Cuban  hospitality  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken  was  again  and  again  empha- 
sized. It  was  simply  impossible  to  get  past  any  habitation, 
from  that  of  a  decayed  but  still  well-to-do  planter  to  the 
humblest  charcoal  burner's  cabin,  without  dismounting  for 
a  light  for  our  cigars,  or  a  few  minutes'  chatter  over  the 
dolorous  condition  of  affairs  in  the  island,  during  which 


"  coffee  "  must  be  taken.    There  being  neither  stoves  nor 
fire-places  in  Cuba,  the  question  of  cooking-fires  becomes 
an  odd  one.    In  the  cities,  all  cooking  is  done  on  charcoal 
urns,  in  the  larger  establishments  these  often  being  arranged 
in  the  form  of  massive  charcoal  ranges.    But  in  these  re- 
mote country  places,  a  little  pagoda-like  corner  is  built 
next  the  house,  or  a  detached  structure,  not  unlike  an 
American  farmer's  large  smoke  house,  is  seen.    Here  the 
fire  is  built  squarely  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  or  within 
rude  stone  bases,  and  the  smoke  ascends  at  will,  usually 
finding  vent  underneath  raised  roofs.    In  this  primitive 
cocina,  or  kitchen,  the  guarda  candela  (literally  candle,  or 
fire  guard)  is  always  smoldering.  If  it  should  happen  to  go 
out — which  is  seldom  permitted,  as  unhappy  superstitions 
attach  to  the  fact — on  discovery,  it  is  instantly  relighted 
from  flint-and-steel  sparks  struck  into  bunches  of  corn 
tassels,  or  some  dry  and  splintered  leaves  of  the  palm. 
An  Old  Traveler  in  "Jerusalem — Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
"When  I  was  a  young  man,"  said  a  Pittsburgh  iron 
manufacturer  recently,  "  I  traveled  very  extensively  with 
two  or  three  others.    We  visited  every  continent  on  the 
globe,  and  spent  five  months  in  the  Holy  Land.  Jeru- 
salem was  just  such  a  city  then  as  it  is  now.    Its  inhabi- 
tants were  disreputable  and  dirty,  and  always  on  the  look- 
out to  beat  a  traveler  either  by  fair  or  foul  means.  The 
walls  of  the  ancient  city  had  crumbled,  and  its  only  decent 
street  was  the  Via  Dolorosa,  over  which  Jesus  passed  on 
the  way  to  Calvary.    But  what  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  don't 
believe  a  skeptic  ever  visited  the  place  in  which  Christ 
lived  but  that  he  came  away  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
divinity.    There  is  the  doorstep  on  which  he  sat  for  a 
moment  to  rest  under  the  burden  of  the  cross,  and  if  I 
have  gone  over  the  road  to  Calvary  once  while  I  was  there 
I  am  sure  I  have  walked  it  twenty  times.    Such  a  flood  of 
feeling  invariably  took  possession  of  me  that  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  describe  it,  but  I  know  my  visit  there  changed  the 
course  of  my  living.    It  led  me  to  think  differently.  I 
went  down  into  the  Holy  Sepulcher  thoroughly  skeptical, 
but  with  the  rest  of  my  companions,  none  of  us  the  most 
reverent  of  mortals,  I  found  myself  involuntarily  kneeling, 
and  I  kissed  the  stone.    If  any  man  had  told  me  before 
that  I  would  have  performed  this  osculatory  act,  in  all 
probability  I  should  have  laughed  in  his  face.    While  I 
remained  in  Jerusalem  I  lived  with  the  monks.  They 
never  charge  anything,  but  one  is  at  liberty  to  give  them 
what  he  thinks  right,  if  he  can  afford  it.    I  learned  to  love 
the  order,  and  I  always  carry  with  me  to-day  a  pack  of 
snuff,  which  I  offer  to  them  should  I  chance  to  meet  any." 
A  Dakota  Sunsef~~F.  P.  Williams— Dakota  Itiizsard 
On  the  evening  of  July  a-tth  the  people  of  Central  Dakota 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sunsets  that  ever 
transformed  the  western  skies  into  a  paradise  of  color.  It 
followed  a  storm  of  dashing  rain,  and  was  heralded  by  a 
number  of  those  broken  bows  of  promise  so  often  seen  in 
this  latitude.    As  the  heavy  drops  lessened,  leaving  the 
prairie  sod  refreshed  and  the  wheat  heads  dripping  and 
glistening  with  grateful  moisture,  the  sun  shone  through  the 
heavy  western  cloud-banks  in  a  mass  of  vivid  ruby  light, 
encroaching  gradually  upon  the  banks  of  'somber  vapor, 
lighting  up  their  broken  edges,  and  working  all  those  won- 
derful effects  which  follow  the  mingling  of  colors  upon  the 
pallet  of   the  skies.    The  metamorphosis  was  rapidly 
accomplished.    Within  ten  minutes  of  the  time  when  the 
rain  ceased,  in  company  with  a  friend  I  ventured  forth  in 
the  face  of  still  threatening  clouds.    Wc  stood  together, 
moved  to  profound  admiration  by  the  tragedy  of  color 
enacting  upon  the  western  sky.    The  halo  of  ruby  light 
described  had  widened  and  paled  into  a  brilliant  field  of 
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carmine,  and  across  the  splendid  stretch  of  color  was  traced 
in  a  line  of  flaming  gilt  the  outline  of  a  cloud  which 
seemed  to  float,  nearly  invisible,  behind  the  translucent 
curtain  of  marvelous  pink.  On  cither  hand  the  rounded, 
graceful  puffs  of  the  floating  clouds  were  touched  with 
rose  color,  blending  imperceptibly  into  their  dove-colored 
matter,  and  forming  tints  that  would  madden  an  aspiring 
color  master.  He  might  gaze  and  dream  of  reproduction, 
but  no  such  dyes  ever  hallowed  canvas  or  idealized  the 
rarest  fabric  of  eastern  looms.  Above  the  carmine  field 
the  sky  was  netted  with  a  filigTee  of  flame.  Divine  fire, 
indeed  !  An  angel  who,  mortal,  had  practiced  the  magic 
of  pigments,  a  painter  who  had  died  with  his  conception 
of  the  "consuming  fire"  unrealized,  might  in  very  ecstasy 
of  its  perfection  have  plunged  into  that  net  of  fire,  though 
it  were  one  of  endless  torture  !  Below  in  splendid  con- 
trast was  a  pictured  lake  of  deep  lemon  hue,  as  real  in  its 
outline  as  some  of  the  splendid  mirages  of  these  plains. 
Faint,  luminous  forms,  suggesting  the  fabled  fountains  of 
gold,  seemed  to  throw  up  their  columns  along  its  further 
shores.  To  paint  in  any  truth  such  a  sunset  would  be 
a  marvel ;  to  even  suggest  its  beauty  in  the  poorer  lan- 
guage of  the  pen  is  indeed  vain  effort.  But  let  one  who 
has  scanned  the  rapturous  skies  of  Italy  and  fancies  he 
knows  all  the  cunning  of  the  sun  upon  the  vanishing  can- 
vas of  the  western  sky,  spend  a  summer  in  Dakota  sun- 
set study,  and  he  may  hope  to  teach  the  greatest  masters 
of  painting  wondrous  hues  their  brushes  wot  not  of. 
Peru's  Curse  of  Wealth — Cincinnati  Enquirer 

It  was  the  wealth  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  which  was  their 
curse  from  the  time  of  Pizarro  to  that  of  modern  Chili. 
Guano  has  been  exported  since  1846  from  Peru,  and  the 
annual  shipments  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  $20,000,- 
000  and  $30,000,000,  whereas  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  was  not  greater  than  Pennsylvania.  The  epi- 
demic of  riches  broke  both  the  Government  and  the  people, 
and  brought  in  foreign  enemies.  How  much  better  are  we 
off  in  some  parts  of  this  country  with  all  our  riches  and  so 
little  fortitude  ?  The  guano  running  down,  nitrate  of  soda 
was  found  in  the  deserts,  and  Chili  came  in  to  get  this, 
and  destroyed  Peru.  "  The  whole  coast,"  says  Curtis, 
"  from  the  twenty-third  to  the  twenty-fifth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude appears  to  be  one  solid  mass  of  this  valuable  mineral, 
fit  for  a  hundred  different  uses,  and  worth  in  the  market 
from  §40  to  $60  aton.  One  would  think  that  we  had  some- 
thing analogous  to  it  in  our  alkaline  plains.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1833,  in  South  America,  by  an  old  Englishman 
named  George  Smith.  They  say  it  will  take  eight  or  ten 
centuries  to  dig  it  away.  Nobody  knows  how  the  nitrate 
was  formed  under  the  sands  of  this  desert.  Shoveling  off 
the  sand,  you  come  to  a  course  of  sun-baked  clay,  and  un- 
der this  is  a  bed  of  white  material,  like  melting  marble, 
and  soft  as  cheese.  It  is  about  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and 
is  broken  up  by  crowbars  and  ground.  A  solution  from  it 
is  run  into  vats  of  sea  water,  and  crystallization  is  caused. 
The  ultimate  result  is  an  iodine  of  commerce  costing  as 
much  per  ounce  as  the  saltpeter  brings  per  hundred  weight. 
The  highest  grade  goes  to  the  powder  mills,  the  next  to 
the  chemical  works,  and  the  third  to  the  fertilizer  factories. 
Outdoor  Life  in  Paris — Helen  Campbell 

There  arc  two  sides  to  this  question  of  Parisian  outdoor 
life,  one  full  of  charm,  the  other  as  full  of  danger.  In  fact, 
the  characteristics  of  the  people  could  be  summed  up  from 
the  specimens  gathered  before  any  cafe\  The  charm  lies 
in  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  very  small  things,  the  gen- 
eral good-fellowship,  and  the  frugality  which  declines  ex- 
travagance and  has  no  shame  in  showing  itself  publicly. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  week's  wages  will  often  be  mortgaged 
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in  a  single  excursion,  and  the  work-people  often  do  not 
look  an  inch  beyond  the  present  hour,  while  for  all  classes 
is  the  one  constant  and  imperative  demand  for  distraction. 
Restless,  fickle,  unstable,  excitable  almost  to  madness, 
and  ruled  always  by  the  last  speaker,  Paris  is  never  of  the 
same  mind  two  days  together.  She  accepts  the  gospel  of 
revolt  as  readily  as  the  gospel  of  submission,  avowing  faith 
in  whichever  has  been  most  tellingly  declaimed,  and  at  any 
moment  ready  for  a  change  of  base  and  an  onslaught  on 
every  one  who  may  chance  to  turn  too  slowly.  Under- 
neath the  lightheartcdncss  and  apparent  good-fellowship 
certain  brutal  elements  are  plain.  Not  an  inheritance  from 
the  past,  but  the  direct  result  of  a  materialism  which  is  the 
prevailing  atmosphere  of  Parisian  life,  perceptible  at  every 
point,  and  discovering  its  taint  in  life,  in  manners,  in  art, 
in  literature,  in  every  form  in  which  a  people  can  voice 
itself.  A  redeeming  feature  for  such  tendency  is  certainly 
outdoor  life,  but  as  it  is  not  nature  that  the  Parisian  craves, 
but  simply  as  many  people  as  can  be  massed  at  any  point 
and  as  many  words  as  mouths  can  utter,  one  may  question 
how  far  their  habits  mean  any  mental  regeneration.  This 
is  not  the  point  for  discussion  of  such  question.  At  least 
we  may  follow  their  methods  in  degree  and  learn  the  fact 
that  pleasure  in  small  things  is  more  possible  than  we  have 
believed,  and  that  here  at  least  the  Celt  has  the  advantage 
over  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  must  receive  the  chronicler's 
verdict,  "  They  take  their  pleasure  sadly  as  their  manner  is." 
An  Iceland  Winter— Wm.  H.  Carpenter— Atlantic 
By  November  the  winter  had  begun  with  all  its  rigor, 
and  fierce  storms  swept  over  the  sea,  which  lost  its  blue 
and  became  dull  and  dark.  One  by  one  the  ships  left  the 
harbor  of  Reykjavik ;  then  the  last  mail  ship  sailed,  and 
Iceland  was  cut  off  until  spring  from  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  Although  the  climate  of  South  Iceland 
is  cold,  the  winter  is  scarcely  what  one  would  be  led  to 
expect  from  the  northern  situation.  There  is  not  much 
snow.  A  few  inches  usually  lay  upon  the  ground,  crisp 
and  hard,  but  not  the  piled  up  drifts  of  a  New  England 
winter.  Accordingly  it  was  possible  to  make  horseback 
excursions  to  the  farms  round  about,  and  to  see  the  winter 
life  of  the  people  in  the  country.  This  season  for  the  Ice- 
lander is  a  time  of  comparative  rest.  As  nothing  can  be 
done  abroad,  he  stays  of  necessity  at  home,  but  his  life  is 
no  mere  hibernation.  He  sleeps  a  great  deal,  for  his  house 
is  insufficiently  lighted  and  the  nights  are  long,  but  by  day- 
light he  has  occupations  enough.  He  has  boats  to  build 
and  oars  to  shape ;  saddles  and  harness  to  make  and  to 
mend ;  or  he  sorts  the  wool  which  the  women  spin  into 
yarn  and  then  knit  into  stockings,  or  weave  into  coarse 
homespun  or  flannel,  like  wadmal.  A  busy  sound  of  whir- 
ring wheels  often  greets  the  ear  when  you  enter  the  farm- 
house, and  you  find  the  women  all  at  work  at  one  end  of 
the  long  room.  Another  duty  devolves  on  the  heads  of 
the  household  at  isolated  farms.  There  arc  good  elemen- 
tary schools  in  many  places  throughout  the  island,  but  in 
remote  districts  the  children  must  be  taught  at  home.  In 
summer  the  time  is  occupied  with  out-of-door  work,  but  in 
the  comparatively  idle  days  of  winter  the  father,  or  not  in- 
frequently the  mother,  teaches  the  children  of  cither  sex 
the  common  branches.  Iceland  is  perhaps  the  best-edu- 
cated community  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  nobody  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  and  the  general  knowledge  of  some  of  these 
obscure  fishermen-farmers  is  truly  well-nigh  appalling. 


I-ecky:  Life  is  history,  not  poetry.  It  consists  of  little 
things,  rarely  illuminated  by  flashes  of  great  heroism, 
broken  by  great  dangers,  or  demanding  great  exertions. 
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Mothers— F.  S.  Saltus— Pittsburgh  Bulletin 
Radiant  with  vernal  grace  and  summer  flowers, 

The  English  landscape  in  rich  splendor  glows: 
Half  h  idden  'mid  sweet  labyrinths  of  bowers, 

A  snow-white  cottage  nestles  like  a  rose. 

Within,  a  woman  sits,  supremely  blessed. 

Her  clear,  blue  eyes  reflect  a  boundless  joy, 
When,  with  long  kisses  on  a  loving  breast. 

She  soothes  to  sleep  her  little,  dimpled  boy  ! 
•  •  ♦         •         •  • 

Delhi's  majestic  temples,  domed  and  porched. 

Tower  up  in  proud,  magnificent  array  ; 
The  sluggish  Ganges  by  the  fierce  sun  scorched, 

Gleams  like  a  scimetar  in  the  hot  midday. 

A  woman  kneels  among  the  reeds  and  sands, 
Kissing  a  wee,  bronxed  child  that  coos  and  smiles. 

Enough— great  Brahma  speaks  ! — with  trembling  hands 
She  hurls  her  first-bom  to  the  crocodiles  ! 

Something  Great— Florence  Ty lee—  Good  Words 
The  trial  was  ended — the  vigil  past ; 
All  clad  in  his  arms  was  the  knight  at  last. 
The  goodliest  knight  in  the  whole  wide  land. 
With  face  that  shone  with  a  purpose  grand. 
The  king  looked  on  him  with  gracious  eyes, 
And  said  :  "  He  is  meet  for  some  high  emprise." 
To  himself  he  thought  :  "  I  will  conquer  fate  ; 
1  will  surely  die  or  do  something  great." 

So  from  the  palace  he  rode  away  ; 
There  was  trouble  and  need  in  the  town  that  day : 
A  child  had  strayed  from  his  mother's  side 
Into  the  woodland  dark  and  wide. 
"  Help!"  cried  the  mother  with  sorrow  wild— 
Help  me.  Sir  Knight,  to  seek  my  child  1 
The  hungry  wolves  in  the  forest  roam ; 
Help  me  to  bring  my  lost  one  home !  " 

He  shook  her  hand  from  his  bridle  rein  : 
"  Alas  !  poor  mother,  you  ask  in  vain. 
Some  meaner  succor  will  do  maybe, 
Some  squire  or  varlet  of  low  degree. 
There  are  mighty  wrongs  in  the  world  to  right ; 
I  keep  my  sword  for  a  noble  fight. 
I  am  sad  at  heart  for  your  baby's  fate. 
But  I  ride  in  haste  to  do  something  great." 

One  wintry  night  when  the  sun  was  set, 

A  blind  old  man  by  the  way  he  met  : 
*'  Now,  good  Sir  Knight,  for  Our  Lady's  sake. 

On  the  sightless  wanderer  pity  take  ! 

The  wind  blows  cold,  and  the  sun  is  down  ; 

Lead  me,  1  pray,  till  1  reach  the  town." 
••  Nay,"  said  the  knight ;  '•  I  cannot  wait ; 

I  ride  in  haste  to  do  something  great." 

So  on  he  rode  in  his  armor  bright, 

His  sword  all  keen  for  the  longed-for  fight. 

"  Laugh  with  us— laugh  !  "  cried  the  merry  crowd. 

*'  Oh  weep  !  "  wailed  others  with  sorrow  bowed. 

"  Help  us  ! "  the  weak  and  weary  prayed, 
But  for  joy,  nor  grief,  nor  need  he  stayed. 
And  the  years  rolled  on,  and  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
And  he  died— and  none  made  moan  for  him. 

He  missed  the  good  that  he  might  have  done, 
He  missed  the  blessings  he  might  have  won. 
Seeking  some  glorious  task  to  find. 
His  eyes  to  all  humbler  work  were  blind. 
He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least. 
Is  bidden  to  sit  at  the  heavenly  feast. 
Yet  men  and  women  lament  their  fate. 
If  they  be  not  called  to  do  something  great. 


The  Tongue— Philip  B.  Strong—  A",  Y.  Mail-Express 
"  The  boneless  tongue,  so  small  and  weak, 
Can  crush  and  kill, "  declared  the  Greek. 

"  The  tongue  destroys  a  greater  horde," 
The  Turk  asserts.  "  than  docs  the  sword.'' 

The  Persian  proverb  wisely  saith, 
"  A  lengthy  tongue— an  early  death." 


Or  sometimes  take  this  form  instead, 
"  Don't  let  your  tongue  cut  off  your  head." 

"  The  tongue  can  speak  a  word  whose  speed," 
Says  the  Chinese,  "outstrips  the  steed." 

While  Arab  sages  this  impart, 
"  The  tongue's  great  store-house  is  the  heart," 

From  Hebrew  wit  the  maxim  sprung 
"  Though  feet  should  slip,  ne'er  let  the  tongue." 

The  sacred  writer  crowns  the  whole, 
"  Who  keeps  his  tongue  doth  keep  his  soul." 

In  a  Cafi-Jokn  R.  McCann—N.  Y.  Press* 

How  was  I  to  know  From  black-eyed  Susan  Gay 

That  she  spoke  not  the  truth  ?  To  star-eyed  Johnny  Keats; 

My  heart  was  warm,  and  so  From  Keats  to  Tennyson 

Full  of  love  and  youth  !  And  Browning  we'd  go  ; 

She  had  such  sweet,  true  eyes  ;  And  when  the  day  was  done 

She  was  so  pure  and  fair.  I'd  sing  myself— but  low. 
Her  words,  her  lips,  her  sighs. 


And,  oh,  her  tender  hair  ! 

That  was  many  years 

Ere  you  were  born.  Egad  ! 
I  have  wept  more  tears 

Than  you  have  seen,  my  lad. 
I've  had  my  hell— here— 

Within  this  heart  of  mine- 
Many  a  weary  year. 

Damn  it.  pass  the  wine  ! 

There— forgive  me.  You 

Can  do  that  little  thing. 
Young — good  looking,  too. 

With  all  your  songs  to  sing  ! 
Why.  at  your  age,  I 

How  old  ?  Just  twenty-five  !  " 
Could  not  even  try 

To  hate  one  man  alive  ! 

So,  if  hate  you  must 

For  that  "  damn  it" — no? 
Be  kind  enough  to  just 

Pass  the  wine,  then— so. 

Wc  lived  in  a  room — 
One  plank  from  the  sky  ! 

That  was  when  the  bloom 
Was  on  the  peach  ;  and  my 

God,  those  happy  days  ! 
They  come  to  me  in  dreams. 

Wc  trod  the  hawthorn  ways. 
By  gay,  do-nothing  streams. 

And  every  morn  I'd  rise, 
To  wake  her  with  a  kiss 

On  each  of  her  sweet  eyes- 
Then  make  the  kettle  hiss, 

And,  oh,  the  poets  !    Hey  ! 
We'd  fill  our  soul  with  sweets, 


Well,  one  by  one  they  went— 

The  poets — from  our  room  : 
Some  to  pay  the  rent. 

Some  to  woo  the  bloom 
Back  to  her  pale  cheek. 

How  I  did  plan  and  strive. 
Twenty  books  a  week 
Kept  my  love  alive. 

Balzac  went,  at  last — 
Shakespeare  followed  him, 

(Giants  of  the  past  !> 
Griefs  cup  to  the  brim 

Fate  put  to  my  lips  ; 
And  in  the  twilight  dim 

I  drained  the  cup — in  sips. 

She  told  me— what  I'd  guessed. 

Thro'  all  the  weeks  that  she 
Her  little  bed  had  pressed. 

And  raved  of  one— not  me. 
Her  heart  was  never  mine, 

She  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
As  with  her  eyes  divine 

She  gazed  into  my  own. 

•  Forget— be  strong— forgive, 

ncfore  the  happy  end  ;  " 
She'd  half  the  night  to  live ; 

I  groaned  something,  friend. 
With  her  cold  hand  and  white 

In  mine,  she  turned  her  head; 

•  I'll  meet  my  love  to-night," 

She  whispered,  and  was  dead. 

Thai's  my  romance.    She  died 
When  I  was  twenty-nine  ; 

I'm  fifty  now,  he  sighed. 
I  softly  passed  the 
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The  Battle  Bets— Stanley  Waterloo—  Chicago  Tribune 
Were  you  there  when  the  columns  swirled  about  ? 

Did  you  hear  the  cannon's  rattle  ? 
Did  you  hear  the  regiment's  lusty  shout. 

And  the  hum  of  the  bees  of  battle  1 

The  bees  that  hummed  in  the  air  were  of  lead  ; 

How  they  sang  through  the  leafy  bowers  ! 
And  the  juice  of  the  Mowers  which  they  drank  was  red — 

How  the  battle-bees  fed  on  Mowers  ! 

The  flowers  of  homes  in  the  sunny  South, 

Of  homes  in  the  North  deserted — 
How  they  bowed  their  heads  in  the  fiery  drouth. 

How  the  bees  among  them  flirted  ; 

How  they  swarmed  in  the  '6o's  summer  tide. 

How  they  flew  through  the  forest  singing, 
How  they  stung  as  they  sang  and  the  flowers  died — 

Died  suddenly  from  the  stinging  ! 

Were  you  there  when  the  bees  came  humming  through, 

Were  you  there  when  they  so  beset  us, 
When  the  honey  they  made  with  so  much  ado 

Was  sweeter  than  that  of  Hymettus  1 

Was  it  sweet  ?   Ah,  it  was  !   So  I  say  again  ! 

Its  sweetness  was  told  in  story- 
It  was  deadly  sweet  to  the  armies  twain— 
But  the  honey  was  onty  glory. 

To-Xight—J.  A.  Af. — America 
If  you  could  come  to  me  to-night, 
And  give  mine  eyes  a  second  sight, 
By  which  I  could  more  plainly  see 
The  path  marked  out  alone  for  me, 
How  much  of  rest  would  I  not  know 
If  you  sweet  counsel  could  bestow. 
If  you  could  come  to  me  to-night, 
And  make  my  troubled  spirit  bright 
By  words  my  aching  heart  would  feel. 
Were  spoken  with  an  ardent  zeal, 
That  I  might  learn  to  bear  a  wrong, 
Then  I  could  suffer  and  be  strong. 
If  you  could  come  to  me  to-night, 
My  spirit  would  sweet  thoughts  invite, 
And  in  your  pure  and  happy  face 
A  brighter  future  I  should  trace 
Than  that  which  only  love  can  be 
Devoid  of  pleasure  without  thee. 
If  you  could  come  to  me  to-night, 
And  by  your  tenderness  delight 
My  tired  heart,  and  make  it  know 
A  little  bliss  of  heaven  below. 
How  joyous  would  life's  pleasures  be 
If  all  were  centered  hut  on  thee. 
If  you  could  come  to  me  to-night. 
And  many  saddened  hours  bright. 
My  heart  would  sweetly  rest  by  thine; 
Forgetful  of  the  flight  of  time, 
I'd  grant  you  every  sought  delight 
If  you  would  come  to  me  to-night. 
It  Ever  Has  Been— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
It  ever  has  been  since  time  began, 

And  ever  will  be.  till  time  lose  breath, 
That  love  is  a  mood— no  more— to  man, 

And  love  to  woman  is  life  or  death  ! 
For  her  hope  dies  when  love's  sun  sets  ; 

For  him  hope  sleeps — till  a  new  day  dawn. 
And  she  remembers,  and  he  forgets, 

While  the  world  rolls  on— while  the  world  rolls  on. 
it  is  a  woman  who  sits  with  her  starved  desire 

And  drinks  to  passion  in  cups  of  tears. 
She  reads  by  the  light  of  her  heart  on  fire 
The  secret  of  love  through  lonely  years. 
But  out  of  all  she  has  felt  or  heard. 

Or  read  by  the  glow  of  her  soul's  white  flame, 
If  she  dare  but  utter  aloud  one  word. 
How  the  world  cries  shame  !— how  the  world  cries  shame ! 


Whatever  a  man  may  think  or  feel 

He  can  tell  to  the  world,  and  it  hears  aright  ; 

But  it  bids  the  woman  conceal,  conceal, 

And  woe  for  her  thoughts  that  at  last  ignite  ! 

She  may  serve  up  gossip,  or  dwell  on  fashion. 
Or  play  the  critic  with  speech  unkind  : 

But  alas  !  for  the  woman  who  speaks  with  passion, 
For  the  world  is  blind— oh,  the  world  is  blind  1 

It  cannot  distinguish  between  the  glow 
Of  a  gleaming  star  in  a  sky  of  gold 

And  a  spent  cigar  in  the  dust  below— 
Twixt  unclad  Eve  and  a  wanton  bold. 

And  ever  if  woman  speak  what  she  feels 

(And  feels  consistent  with  God's  great  plan), 

It  has  cast  her  under  its  Juggernaut  wheels 
Since  the  world  began — since  the  world  began. 
Mr.  Billings  of  Louisville— Eugene  Field— Chicago  Xews 
There  are  times  in  one's  life  which  one  cannot  forget. 
And  the  time  I  remember 's  the  evening  I  met 
A  haughty  young  scion  of  blue  grass  renown 
Who  made  my  acquaintance  while  painting  the  town; 
A  handshake,  a  cocktail,  a  smoker,  and  then 
Mr.  Billings  of  Louisville  touched  me  for  ten. 

There  flowed  in  his  veins  the  blue  blood  of  the  South. 

And  a  cynical  smile  curled  his  sensuous  mouth  ; 

He  quoted  from  Lanier  and  Poe  by  the  yard. 

But  his  purse  had  been  hit  by  the  war,  and  hit  hard  ; 

I  felt  that  he  honored  and  flattered  me  when 

Mr.  Billings  of  Louisville  touched  me  for  ten. 

I  wonder  that  never  again  since  that  night 
A  vision  of  Billings  has  hallowed  my  sight  ; 
I  pine  for  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  thrill 
That  comes  with  the  touch  of  a  ten  dollar  bill ; 
1  wonder  and  pine,  for,  I  say  it  again, 
Mr.  Billings  of  Louisville  touched  me  for  ten. 

I've  heard  what  old  Whittier  sung  of  Miss  Maud, 
But  all  such  philosophy's  nothing  but  fraud  ; 
To  one  who  s  a  bear  in  Chicago  to-day, 
With  wheat  going  up  and  the  devil  to  pay, 
Those  words  are  the  saddest  of  tongue  or  of  pen  : 
"  Mr.  Billings  of  Louisville  touched  me  for  ten." 
Pickpocket  Poems— George  R.  Simms— The  Referee 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold 

The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old. 

Of  two  bioncs  I  robbed  the  bard,  , 

For  which  I  got  three  months  with  hard. 

It  was  night  in  the  month  of  October, 
And  the  stars  were  alight  in  the  sky. 

When  a  gent  as  I  thought  wasn't  sober 
The  corner  I  stood  at  passed  by. 

I  saw  that  his  chain  was  a  gold  one  *, 
I  guessed  that  his  watch  was  the  same  ; 

And  so  as  the  gent  was  an  old  one, 
I  thought  him  legitimate  game. 

I'd  got  his  gold  chain  in  my  fingers, 
And  was  going  to  give  it  a  tug, 

When  whack  came  a  couple  of  stingers- 
Two  beauties— and  right  on  my  lug. 

Then  I'd  one  that  struck  stars  from  my  peeper 

And  another  that  shifted  my  jaw — 
A  regular  send-you-to-slecper — 

And  that  is  the  last  that  I  saw. 

The  last  that  I  saw  till  a  peeler, 

To  fill  sorrow's  cup  to  the  brim. 
Put  my  carcass  inside  a  four-whcclcr. 

And  said,  "  What  a  flat  to  try  him  !  '" 

••  Who  is  he  ? "    I  groaned  as  in  torture 
I  nervously  felt  for  my  face  ; 
And  he  said,  "  Well,  you  tackled  a  scorcher, 
That  elderly  gent  was  Jem  Mace." 
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Memoir  of  Alexander  Cruden  :  'Temple  Bar. 

Memories  of  Fifty  Years— II.  :  Lester  Wallack  :  Scribner's. 

Outdoor  Life  of  the  Presidents  :  J.  P.  Foley  :  Outing. 

Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  :  T.  R.  E.  Holmes  :  'National  Review. 

Sketch  of  Edward  Atkinson  :  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

The  Experiences  of  a  Rope- Walker  :  J.  F.  Bloodin  :  Lippincott's. 

Unpublished  letters  of  Lord  Nelson  :  Mrs.  H.  Jones;  Century. 

With  Four  Great  Men  :  J.  W.  Watson  :  North  American  Review. 
Dramatic  and  Musical : 

Coquelin  and  Hading  :  Dion  Boucicault :  North  American  Review. 

English  Opera  in  Nubibus :  F.  J.  Crowest :  'National  Review. 

Music  Competitions  :  A.  M.  Wakefield  :  'Murray's  Magazine. 

The  Wagner  Bubble  :  J.  F.  Rowbotham  :  'XIX.  Century. 
Educational  Discussion  : 

Catholicism  and  Public  Schools  :  Gail  Hamilton  :  North  Am.  Rev 

Economy  in  College  Work  :  J.  Trowbridge  :  Atlantic. 

Elementary  Education  :  Payment  by  Results  :  'Westminster. 

Possibilities  of  Culture  :  Principal  J.  Donaldson  :  Forum. 

The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  :  J.  G.  Fitch  :  *XIX.  Century. 

The  Classes  and  the  Masses  at  Oxford  :  'National  Review. 

The  Fast  Set  at  Harvard  :  Aleck  Quest  :  North  Am.  Rev. 
Fiction — Short  Stories  : 

A  Lover's  Conscience  :  P.  Deming  :  Atlantic. 

A  Pink  Villa  :  Constance  Fcnimore  Woolson  :  Harper's. 

Aut  Diabolus  Aut  Nihil  :  •Blackwood's. 

Barum  West's  Extravaganza  :  Arlo  Bates  :  Scribner's. 

Captain  Trevoir's  Guide  :  Jennie  S.  Judson  :  Retford's. 

Farmer  Dunham  Invites  the  Schoolmaster  :  Bclford's. 

Janet  Macfarlane's  Prayer  :  Amelia  E.  Barr  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

Mistaken  Premises  :  Julia  Schayer  :  Century. 

Pathos  :  A.  C.  Benson  :  'Murray's. 

Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana  :  Geo.  W.  Cable  :  Century. 
The  Haunted  Wheel  :  President  Bates  :  Outing. 
The  Last  of  the  Costellos  :  George  H.  Jeasop  :  •  Longman's. 
The  Phantom  Piquet  :  'Cornhill. 

The  Port  of  Missing  Ships  :  John  R.  Spears  :  Scribner's. 
Wire-Grass  Kidnapper* :  Louis  Pendleton  :  Belford's. 
fiction — Sctiats  : 

A  Dangerous  Catspaw  :  3-6 :  D.  C.  &  H.  Murray  :  "Longman's. 

A  Good  Old  Family  :  Chaps.  1-3:  'Murray's  Magazine. 

A  Life's  Morning  :  Chaps.  10-20 ;  Author  of  Demos  :  •Cornhill. 

A  Sliff-Ncckcd  Generation  :  Chap*.  26-29  :  'Blackwood's. 

Annie  Kilburn  :  Wm.  Dean  HowelU  :  Harpers. 

At  Last  :  John  Habberton  :  Lippincott's, 

Crcssy :  Chaps.  6-8  :  Bret  Hartc  :  'Macmillan's. 

Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove  :  22-24  =  C.  E  Craddock  :  Atlantic. 

Earthlings  :  A  Novel :  Grace  King  :  Lippincott's. 

Emerenz  :  Part  II.  :  Paul  Hcyse  :  Cosmopolitan. 

First  Harvests  :  Chaps.  37-39  :  F.  J.  Stimson  :  Scribner's. 

French  Janet  :  Chaps.  4-6  :  'Cornhill. 

From  Moor  Isles  :  Chaps.  1-3  :  Jessie  Fothergill  :  Temple  Bar. 

Great  Grandmother  Severn  :  33-36  ;  Leslie  Keith  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

In  Far  Lochlber  :  William  Black  :  Harper's. 

Miriam  Balestier:  Edgar  Fawcett  :  Belford's. 

Miss  Lou  :  Rev.  E.  P.  Roc  :  Cosmopolitan. 

My  Best  Shipmate  :  George  Cupples  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

Orthodox  :  7-8  :  Dorothea  Gerard  :  'Longman's. 

Passe  Rose  :  Chaps.  B-o, :  Arthur  S,  Hardy  :  Atlantic 

Ralph  Ellison's  Opportunity  :  Leslie  Keith  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

Saved  As  By  Fire :  Chaps.  25-26  :  E.  M.  Marsh  :  'Good  Words. 

Stronger  Than  Fate  :  10-12  :  M.  B.  Whiting  :  'Sunday  Mag. 

*  Magazines  starred  arc  October  numbers  of  English  periodicals. 


The  Master  of  Ballantrae — I. :  R.  L.  Stevenson  :  Scribner's. 

The  Reproach  of  Annesley  :  Maxwell  Gray  :  "Murray's. 

The  Rogue  :  Chaps-  36-40 :  W.  E.  N orris  :  'Temple  Bar. 

The  Romance  of  Dollard — I. :  Mary  H.  Catherwood  :  Century. 

The  Ugly  Miss  Lorimcr  :  Part  1 . :  "Temple  Bar. 

The  Weaker  Vessel  :  33-35  :  D.  C.  Murray  :  •Good  Words. 

Toilers  of  Babylon  :  36-39  :  B.  L.  Farjeon  :  'Sunday  Mag. 
Historical  and  Military  : 

A  Museum  of  the  History  of  Paris  :  Th.  Child  :  Harper'.. 

A  New  France  in  New  England  :  Pros.  Bender  :  Mag,  Am.  Hist. 

An  Ancient  Royal  Foundation  :  E.  S.  NorrU :  "National  Review. 

Boston  in  1741,  and  Gov.  Shirley :  Justin  Winsor  :  Mag.  Am.  Hist. 

Camp-Fires  of  the  G.  A.R. :  Gen.  Wm.  T.  Sherman  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 

France  versus  Paris  :  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury  :  "Blackwood's.. 

From  Gravelotte  to  Sedan  :  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  :  Scribner's. 

Gravelotte  Witnessed  and  Revisited  :  Murat  Halstcad  :  Century. 

Lincoln :  Jackson's  Valley  Campaign  :  Nicolay.  Hay :  Century. 

The  City  of  a  Prince  :  Texas  History :  L  C.  Harby :  Mag.  Am.  Hist. 

The  Eve  of  Independence  :  John  Fiske  :  Atlantic. 

The  Horses  of  Gravelotte  :  John  Kelly  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

The  Makers  of  New  Italy  :  W.  R.  Thayer  :  Atlantic. 

The  Reign  of  Nouvelles  Couches  :  Fred.  Marshall :  "XIX.  Century. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  :  Hon.  Thos.  Wilson  :  Mag.  Am.  Hist. 
Legal  Matters  : 

Corporate  Suretyship  :  Lincoln  L.  Eyre  :  Lippincott's. 

The  New  Orleans  Bench  and  Bar  in  1S23  :  C.  Gayarrc  :  Harper's. 
literary  Criticism  : 

A  Dip  in  Criticism  :  Andrew  Lang  :  'Contemporary. 

Ben  Jonson's  Discoveries  :  A.  C.  Swinburne  :  'Fortnightly. 

Count  Carlo  Gozzi :  John  A  Symonds  :  Fortnightly. 

Cradle  of  the  Lake  Poets  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

Daudet's  L'Immortel:  Atlantic. 

Esoteric  Browningism  :  Andrew  Ijing  :  Forum. 

Furness's  Merchant  of  Venice  :  Atlantic. 

George  Meredith's  Novels  :  J.  M.  Barrie  :  'Contemporary. 

John  Marston  :  Algernon  C.  Swinburne  :  "XIX.  Century. 

Montaigne  :  Pari  II. :  'Temple  Bar. 

Morality  in  Fiction  :  Edgar  Saltus  :  Lippincott's. 

Mr.  Hubert  Parry's  'Judith'  :  C.  Villiers  Stanford  :  'Fortnightly. 

On  a  Tennessee  NcwspajieT  :  'Macmillan's. 

Matthew  Arnold  :  Augustine  Birrell  :  Scribner's. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Lakes  in  1844:  Canon  Butler:  'Longman's. 

Shakespeare  Unawares  :  Arthur  Gaye  :  'Macmillan's. 

Some  Literary  Idolatries  :  William  Watson  :  'National  Review. 

That  Longest  Day:  A.  K.  II  B. :  'Longman's. 

The  Savilc  Letters  :  Miss  Cartwright :  "Macmillan's. 

Theology  in  Fiction  :  Atlantic. 
Miscellaneous  Essays  : 

A  Seven  Sided  Paradox  :  Rossiter  Johnson  :  North  Am.  Rev. 

Exorcizo  Te  :  M.  II.  Dzicwicki  :  "XIX.  Century. 

Freedom:  F.  W.  Cornish:  'Macmillan's. 

Homicidal  Mania  :  George  H.  Savage,  M.D. :  'Fortnightly. 

International  Girlishnes*  :  Andrew  I-ang :  'Murray's. 

Invalidism  as  a  Fine  Art:  AH.  Ward  :  Harper's. 

Myth  and  Totemism  :  Gerald  Masscy :  "National  Review. 

The  Education  of  an  Engineer  :  R.  L.  Stevenson  :  Scribner's. 

The  First-Born  Son  of  Death  :  Edward  Clifford  :  'XIX.  Century. 

The  Future  of  English  Tobacco  :  E.  L.  Arnold  :  'XIX.  Century. 

The  Irresponsibilities  of  Genius  :  E.  Lynn  Linton  :  'Fortnightly. 

The  New  York  Real  Estate  Exchange  :  K.  Wheatley  :  Harper's. 

Unconscious  Heresies  :  Hon.  Wm.  I-  Scruggs  :  Mag.  Am.  Hist. 

Wall  Street  :  Uraylon  Ives  :  North  Am.  Rev. 
Xatural  History : 

A  Chat  about  Woodcock  :  Geo.  Campion  :  'National  Review. 

A  November  Chronicle:  Bradford  Torrey  :  Atlantic. 

Among  the  Birds  :  Chas.  Dixon  :  'Good  Words. 

An  Academy  for  Bears  :  Henry  Tyrrell  :  Cosmopolitan. 

Bird  Music  :  The  I.oon  :  Simeon  Pease  Cheney  :  Century. 

Four-Hnnded  Sinners:  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.D.  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Habits  of  Great  Southern  Tortoise  :  N.  S.  Shalcr  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Man  and  Bird  :  Theodore  Wood  :  'Sunday  Magazine. 

Scottish  Mountain  Hare  :  James  Munro :  "Leisure  Hour. 
Philological  Thought  ; 

The  Great  American  Language:  'Cornhill. 
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Wardour-Street  English  :  By  Archibald  Rallantyne  :  •I.ongraan's. 
Whose  English— President'*  or  Queen's?:  North  Amer.  Rev. 
Poetry  of  tkt  Montk  : 

A  Lake  Memory  :  Wrn.  W.  Campbell :  Century. 

A  Night  Thought  :  'Cornhill. 

A  Secret  Song  :  Elizabeth  G.  Roberts  :  Century. 

A  Song  of  the  Sea  :  David  R.  Williamson  :  'Blackwood's. 

A  Step  Outside  :  Isabelle  Fyvie  Mayo  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

A  Supposition  :  Margaret  Vandegrift :  Century. 

After  Rain  :  'Macmillan's. 

Answer  of  the  Gardener  :  S.  M.  B.  Piatt  :  Belford's. 
Autumn  :  Susan  Hartley  Swett :  Outing. 
Blessings  in  Disguise :  Chas.  Mackay  :  Temple  Bar. 
Dante  and  Beatrice  :  Walter  Kelly  :  Atlantic 
Dryburgh  :  Clinton  Scollard  :  Belford's. 

Evening  Among  tbc  Fool- Hills  :  Edith  M.  Thomas  :  Century. 
Frederic  III.  :  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  :  Century. 
God's  Forge  :  Mary  E.  Roper  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 
In  Darkness  :  Florence  Earle  Coates  :  Harper's. 
In  the  Window-Scat  :  Cbas.  W.  Coleman.  Jr.  :  Lippincott's. 
'Mongst  the  Hills  o'  Somerset  :  James  Whitcomb  Riley  :  Century. 
Moods  :  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  :  Lippincott's. 
Night  Songs  of  the  Sea  :  A.  L.  Salmon  :  'Good  Words. 
O  Ve  Sweet  Heavens  !  :  T.  W.  Parson  :  Century. 
O  You  Fellers  in  th'  City :  Richard  D.  Lang  :  Century. 
Only  Begun  :  Fred,  l.angbridge  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 
On  the  Connecticut  :  Lucy  C.  Bull  :  Outing. 
"  Povcri  1  Poveris  !  "  :  Joaquin  Miller  :  Century. 
Seeing  Ourselves  as  Others  See  Us  ;  Elizabeth  P.  Allen  :  Century. 
The  Army  Wagon  :  C.  S.  Irwirt  :  Century. 
The  Blue  Flower :  Wilson  K.  Welsh  :  Century. 
The  Casket  of  Opals  :  George  Parsons  Lathrop  :  Century. 
The  Death  of  Cleopatra :  Marion  Manville  :  Belford's. 
The  Fifth  Symphony  :  Lucy  C.  Bull :  Atlantic  :  Poetry. 
The  Flight  of  Joy  :  By  Henry  S.  Sanford,  Jr.  :  Scribner's. 
The  Lion  among  the  Flowers  :  'Temple  Bar. 
The  Poet  s  Awakening  :  Edmund  S.  Middleton  :  Mag.  Am.  HUt. 
The  Poet's  House  :  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  :  Scribner's. 
The  Queen's  Forester  :  May  Kendall :  'Longman's. 
The  Realms  of  Gold  :  John  Denis  :  'Good  Words. 
The  Sleeping  Nun  :  E.  P.  Ingersoll :  BelfordV 
The  Smile  of  Mephislophele*  :  A.  W.  R.  :  Century. 
The  Storm  :  Zoc  Dana  Underhill  :  Scribner's. 
The  Story  of  the  "Orient  "  :  Helen  Gray  Cone  :  Century. 
The  Valley  of  Lost  Sunsets:  H.  M.  Warthroan  :  'Leisure  Hours. 
To  the  Bible  :  Mary  Harrison  :  'Sunday  Magazine. 
Under  Mara's  Ripples  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 
Visions  of  the  Night:  B.  W.  S.  :  "Sunday  Magazine. 
Where  Have  You  Been  to  ? :  Edith  Prince :  'leisure  Hour. 
While  the  Clock  Strikes :  Xenos  Clark  :  Century. 
Political  Science  : 
Altruism  Economically  Considered  :  By  C.  W.  Smiley  :  Pop.  Sci  Mo. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  :  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  :  Forum. 
Causes  of  Popular  Sympathy  with  Ireland  :  'Westminster. 
Civil  Service  Reform  :  By  M.  Southwell  :  'Blackwood's. 
For  Whom  Shall  we  Vote  ?  :  North  American  Review. 
How  the  Tariff  Affects  Industry?  :  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  :  Forum. 
"Imperium  in  Imperio:"  Hon.  Earl  Fortcsquc  :  *XIX.  Century. 
Is  the  Power  of  England  Declining  ? :  Arminiu*  Vambery :  Forum. 
Our  Diplomatists  :  'Temple  Bar. 

Mr.  Forster  and  Colleagues  :  T.  Wcmyss  Reid  :  'XIX.  Century. 

Protection  or  Free  Trade  :  Gen.  W.  P.  Fryc  :  Cosmopolitan. 

The  Effects  of  Protection  :  By  Chas.  S.  Ashley  ;  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

The  French  Budget  :  Yves  Guyot  :  'Contemporary. 

The  House  of  Lords  1  'Westminster  Review. 

The  Next  General  Election  :  'Westminster. 

The  Workingman's  View  of  It  :  Alfred  F.  Jury  :  Belford's. 

A  Reply  to  Archbishop  Walsh  :   Geo.  Wyndham :  •Contemporary. 
Hindrances  to  Church  Work  :  Rev.  A.  R.  Auckland  :  'Murray's, 
Rome,  or  Reason?  Part  II.  :  Cot.  R.  G.  Ingersoll  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 
Sins  of  Belief  and  of  Unbelief :  St.  G  Mivart :  'XIX.  Century. 
The  Great  M  issdonary  Failure  :  Canon  Taylor  :  'Fortnightly. 
The  Liberal  Creed  :  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.  P.  :  ♦Contemporary. 
The  Muslim's  Prayer :  James  Robertson  :  'Good  Words. 
The  New  Reformation  :  Lyman  Abbott  :  Century. 
What  Made  Pagans  Christians :  Canon  Farrar  :  'Sunday  Mag. 
Scientific  and  Industrial : 
Industrial  Art  in  Germany  :  Alfred  Harris  :  'Murray's. 
Meaning  of  a  Lost  Star  :  R.  A.  Proctor  :  Cosmopolitan. 


My  Predecessors  :  Professor  Max  MQller :  'Contemporary . 

Paleolithic  Man  in  America  :  W.  J.  McGce:  Pop.  Sci  Mo. 

Problematical  Organs  of  Sense  :  Sir  John  Lubbock  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Sun-Powcr  and  Growth  :  By  Julius  Stinde  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

The  Naval  Maneuvers  :  Sir  J.  C.  R.  Colomb :  XIX.  Century. 

The  Problem  of  a  Flying-Machine :  Prof.  J.  Le  Conle  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

The  Romance  of  State-Mapping  :  P.  White  :  'Blackwood's. 

Waterways  to  the  Pacific  :  Com.  H.  C.  Taylor  :  Forum. 

Yellow  Fever  and  Its  Prevention  :  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 
Sociological  Question  : 

A  Choice  of  Evils :  Edward  F.  Hadman  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 

After  U*— What? :  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Kendric  :  Forum. 

Black-Listing  at'Fall  River  :  L.  B.  C.  Wyman  :  Atlantic. 

Coffee-Drinking  and  Blindness  :  H.  C.  French  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 

Creating  Criminals  :  Charles  Dudley  Warner  :  Forum. 

Dissertation  on  Dress  :  Alfred  Scbofietd  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

"  Good  Night  to  the  Season,  'tis  Over  "  :  'Temple  Bar. 

International  Migration  and  Political  Economy  :  'Westminster. 

I-ahor  Question  in  America  :  Dr.  Aubrey  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

Mosquito  Defense  :  Sir  Geo.  Baden  Powell  :  'Fortnightly. 

Our  Better  Halves  :  Irof.  lister  F.  Ward  :  Forum. 

Position  of  Women  in  Ancient  Rome  :  Prin.  Donaldson  :  'Contemn. 

Poverty  :  'Westminster  Review. 

Preventable  Death  :  Montrose  L.  Pallcn  :  Belford's. 

Problems  of  Play :  E.  P.  Garrett :  'Leisure  Hour. 

Regeneration  of  the  Cooking-Stove  :  Chas.  Barnard  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 

Scripture  Concerning  Marriage  and  Divorce  :  'Westminster. 

The  Age  of  Mendacity  :  Howard  PaJin  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 

The  Every- Day  Life  of  Railroad  Men  :  B.  B.  Adams  :  Scribner's. 

The  Last  Resort  of  the  landless  :  H.  J.  I.  tesmond  :  Forum. 

The  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Sweating  System  :  'Nat,  Rev. 

The  Prolongation  of  Human  Life  :  C.  M.  Hammond  :  Pop.  Sci  Mo. 

The  Struggle  for  Subsistence  :  Edw.  Atkinson  :  Forum. 

The  Women  of  the  West  :  Rose  Eytinge  :  Belford's. 

Why  We  Men  Do  Not  Marry :  'Temple  Bar. 
Sterling  Papers  : 

Australian  Base  Ball  Tour:  Harry  Palmer:  Outing. 

Elk-hunting  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  :  G.  O.  Shields  :  Harper's. 

Pampered  Sport  and  Pheasant  Rearing :  'Westminster. 

Progress  of  Athlctism  :  C.  Turner  :  Outing. 

Riding  in  Washington  :  Franklin  P.  Smith  :  Cosmopolitan. 

The  N.  Y.  Yacht  Club  Cruise  of  '88  :  Outing. 

The  Rifle  in  the  Sacramentos  :  W.  H.  Johnson  :  Outing. 
Travel  and  Adventure  : 

A  Bourgeois  Wedding  in  France  :  Lucy  C.  Lillie  :  Cosmopolitan. 

A  Coach  Driver  at  the  Lakes  :  'Cornhill. 

A  Damp  Journey  on  a  Down  Grade  :  Ralph  K.  Wing  :  Outing. 

A  Modern  Pilgrimage  :  S.  M.  Burrows  :  'Macmillan's. 

A  Trip  from  N.  Y.  to  Niagara  in  tSaq:  W.  Stone  :  Mag.  Am.  Hist. 

A  Winter  in  Syria.  II.:  By  Sir  M.  B.  Grant  Duff  :  'Contemporary. 

Ainu  Family-Life  and  Religion  :  J.  K.  Goodrich  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Among  the  North  Sea  Trawlers  :  J.  Rnnciman  :  'Contemporary. 

Boats  on  the  Tagus  :  Tristram  Ellis  :  Harper's. 

British  East  Africa :  H.  H.  Johnston  :  'Fortnightly. 

Capri  :  William  C.  Preston  :  'Sunday  Magazine. 

Every- Day  Life  of  Indian  Women  :  R.  C.  Temple  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

France  and  Italy  :  A.  Gallenga  :  'Contemporary. 

French  Traits— Manners:  W.  C.  Brownell :  Scrihner's. 

From  the  Caspian  to  Capital  of  Persia  :  C.  J.  Wells  :  'Good  Words. 

Holiday  Tramps  through  Dorset :  Jos.  Ogle  :  'Good  Words. 

In  the  Desert  of  Lower  Rhone  :  Edwin  Barker :  "Leisure  Hour. 

Italian  Explorers  in  Africa  :  S.  Bompiani  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

Late  Happenings  in  Peru  :  Wm.  E.  Curtis  :  Cosmopolitan. 

Leaves  from  an  Australian  Journal  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

On  a  Siamese  Pagoda  :  David  Ker  :  Cosmopolitan. 

Our  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  :  Eliz.  R.  Pennell  :  Harper's. 

Political  Exiles  and  Convicts  at  Tomsk  :  Geo.  Kennan  :  Century. 

Quin  Lough  :  Hon.  Emily  Lawless  :  'Murray's. 

Samoa  and  its  People  :  Eliz.  Parker  :  Cosmopolitan. 

Slavery  in  Africa  :  Verncy  L.  Cameron  :  'National  Review. 

Sketches  of  Indian  Life  :  'Cornhill. 

The  English  Peasantry  :  T.  E.  Kebbel :  'Blackwood's. 

The  Guilds  of  the  City  of  London  :  Norman  Moore  :  Century. 

The  Industrial  Village  of  the  Future  :  Kropotkin  :  'XIX.  Century. 

The  Lower  St.  Lawrence  :  C.  II.  Farnham  :  Harper's. 

The  Peasant  Women  of  Gal  icia  :  Paul  Sylvester  :  'National  Review. 

To  the  Pacific  through  Canada  :  Emest  Ingersoll :  Outing. 

Traits  of  the  Russian  Peasantry  :  'Westminster. 

Where  Shall  we  Spend  our  Winter  ?  :  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely  :  Scribner's. 

Where  was  "  the  Place  called  Calvary  ?  ':  C.  S.  Robinson  :  Century. 
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BRIEF  COMMENT— THE  LITERARY  WORLD  AND  ITS  DOINGS 


Laura  Daintry  denies  that  she  is  "  a  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  erotic  brain  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox." — Miss  Olive 
Schreiner.  author  of  the  Story  of  an  African  Farm,  is  an 
English  governess  who  was  born  at  the  Cape  of  mixed 
German  and  English  parentage,  the  daughter  of  a  mission- 
ary who  died  and  left  her  at  eleven  years  of  age  alone  and 
friendless,  with  the  morbid  mental  hungering  shown  by 
Lyndall. — Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  so  at  least  Mr.  R.  H.  Stod- 
dard recently  decides,  has  "  a  savage  genius  and  a  merciless 
pen." — Mr.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  the  genial  humorist,  has 
been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Baptist  Church,  to  which 
he  belongs. — Speaking  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  Edmund  Yates  says  that  the  laureate  is  a  cross 
between  a  Guy  Fawlces  and  the  mysterious  recluse  of  a 
melodrama. — Edward  Gre"ey,  for  six  years  a  member  of  the 
British  legation  in  Japan  and  for  years  a  New  York  writer 
of  successful  books,  plays,  juvenile  histories  and  magazine 
articles,  committed  suicide  recently  on  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  Japan.— Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  who  started  the  discus- 
sion on  "  Is  Marriage  a  Failure  ? "  spends  most  of  her  time 
on  a  large  estate  in  Hampshire,  dividing  her  days  between 
superintending  her  farm  and  performing  literary  work  on  a 
typewriter. — A  new  volume  of  poems  by  E.  Ncsbit,  author 
of  Absolution,  will  be  published  shortly. — A  Boston  literary 
genius  invents  names  for  books  and  plays,  copyrights  them 
and  waits  for  bidders ;  his  stock  now  consists  of  twenty- 
eight  titles  for  one  of  which  he  was  offered  several  hundred 
dollars.— Faust  has  been  translated  into  modem  Greek. 

The  author  of  Robert  Elsmere  is  said  to  have  a  preference 
for  foreign  ideas  and  French  expression,  but  she  uses  the 
word  "  outlandish  "  in  the  purely  German  sense,  that  is, 
as  meaning  foreign,  and  not  grotesque  or  clownish. — 
Daudet's  next  important  book  will  be  a  study  of  nervous 
maladies. — Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  thinks  that  George 
Meredith's  Rhoda  Fleming  is  the  strongest  thing  in  English 
letters  since  Shakespeare  died. — Mary  L.  Booth,  of  Har- 
per's Bazar  is  known  around  Franklin  Square  as  "The 
Duchess." — Casscll  &  Co.  will  commence  the  issue  of  an 
addition  of  the  Bible,  with  Dora's  illustrations  in  weekly 
numbers,  price  one  halfpenny,  similar  to  the  edition  now 
in  course  of  publication  in  Italy  and  Spain. — A  book  of 
memories  by  Tom  Nast,  the  caricaturist,  is  spoken  of. — 
Some  sensational  announcements  of  new  religious  publica- 
tions are,  Streets  of  Hell,  Candles,  Letters  on  the  Con- 
fessional.— Mr.  Phillip's  novel,  As  In  a  Looking  Glass,  has 
attained  to  the  honors  of  an  edition  de  luxe,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Du  Maurier. — Nym  Crinkle  says :  "  the  worst  and 
the  best  specimens  of  erotic  literature  are  just  now  being 
furnished  by  women." — A  new  biographical  scries  an- 
nounced by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  is  to  be  devoted  to 
men  who  developed  and  shaped  religious  thought  in  this 
country. —  It  is  now  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
magazine  history  that  the  MS.  of  The  Man  Without  a 
Country  remained  unpublished  for  many  months  in  the 
office  of  The  Atlantic,  though  the  war  spirit  was  at  its 
highest  pitch,  and  when  published  sold  400,000  copies. 

Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  it  is  said,  is  the  author  of  the  novels, 
Whom  Nature  Lcadeth  and  One  that  Wins,  published 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Noel  Hatton.— It  is  said  that 
General  Lew  Wallace  expects  that  his  tragedy,  Commodus, 
which  will  appear  in  Harper's  early  in  1889,  will  do  more 
for  his  reputation  than  did  Ben  Hur. — In  his  volume  of 
poems,  Mask  and  Domino,  Mr.  Proudfit  says,  of  the  tender 


and  pathetic  sketches  of  metropolitan  life  in  his  book,  that  , 
many  of  them  appeared  under  the  awkward  and  unsuggest- 
ive  pseudonym  of  Peleg  Arkwright,  which  he  did  not 
originate  and  of  which  he  was  always  heartily  ashamed.— 
The  Parisian  organ  of  Wagncrism,  La  Revue  WagneYienne, 
has  ceased  to  exist. — The  ten-cent  edition  of  Coventry  Pat- 
more's  poems,  The  Angel  in  the  House  and  The  Victories 
of  Love,  of  which  23,000  were  sold  during  the  first  few 
days  after  publication,  has,  strange  to  say,  largely  increased 
the  sale  of  the  library  edition. — Mr.  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman,  the  poet,  sends  in  the  most  beautiful  copy 
imaginable  ;  it  is  more  like  old  English  print  than  the  work 
of  the  pen,  and  each  letter  is  formed  as  delicately  and 
clearly  as  though  engraved. — The  Rev.  A.  F.  Worden, 
who  wrote  "  Judge's  "  story,  Napoleon  Smith,  lives  at  Ames, 
and  has  never  been  in  France,  the  scene  of  his  novel. — 
New  lyrics  have  been  introduced  into  The  Cup  by  Lord 
Tennyson  at  the  request  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson. — Life  says 
that  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  is  to  perpetrate  another  visit 
to  this  country  ;  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  Mr.  Haweis' 
personality,  his  American  Humorists  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  charming  book.— It  is  said  that  the  Lothrop  Co. 
recently  sent  in  one  day  twenty  tons  of  juvenile  books  to 
houses  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. — "  A  Fumess  edition 
of  Shakespeare  has  just  been  brought  out,"  says  the  Bur- 
lington Free  Press,  "  and  now  why  doesn't  somebody  bring 
out  a  furnace  edition  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox?" — Mr. 
F.  J.  Stimson,  who  woos  fame  under  the  nom  de  plume, 
J.  S.  o'  Dale,  who  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  blonde 
and  very  tall,  affects  the  English  in  dress  and  accent, 
and  is  wealthy. — Mrs.  Langtry  has  become  literary ; 
she  recently  made  her  debut  by  posing  for  a  series  of 
illustrated  articles  on  fencing  for  Outing. — Mr.  Carl 
Schurz  is  to  write  a  brief  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


An  unpublished  poem  by  Wordsworth,  700  lines  long, 
will  appear  in  Macmillan's  new  edition  of  the  poet's  work. 
— The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  is  now  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  staff  of  American  wood-engravers,  to  insure 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  its  cuts. — Miss  Minna 
Irving's  poems  appear  in  bound  form  as  The  Haunted 
Heart.— Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  writer  of  popular  children's 
stories,  will  conduct  classes  in  English  literature  and  com- 
position in  Brighton  Heights  Seminary,  Staten  Island,  this 
winter. — Rider  Haggard  writes  in  a  pleasant  corner-room 
of  his  charming  old  manor  of  Ditchingharo,  which  is  over- 
run with  Banksia  roses,  clematis  and  jasmine  ;  and  here,  at 
its  door,  he  may  be  seen  in  jacket  and  knickerbockers  of 
brown  tweed,  soft  felt  hat,  thick  knitted  stockings  and  ser- 
viceable boots  ;  and  between  his  lips  a  blackened  briar- 
wood  pipe.— The  Records  of  a  Human  Soul,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Longmans,  gives  a  strong  study  of  an  honest 
doubter  of  the  truths  of  Christianity. — Arminius  VamWry, 
the  well-known  Hungarian  traveler  and  writer  on  Eastern 
subjects,  is  at  present  at  Constantinople,  and  together  with 
Mr.  Wm.  Fraknoi,  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
is  engaged  in  looking  for  further  remains  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  Mathias  Corvinus. — Mr.  Tracy  Robinson,  the 
poet,  is  "  fifty-four,  rosy,  sweet-tempered,  sunny-hearted, 
gray,  handsome,  good,"  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  since  i860. — Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine is  edited  by  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  formerly  dramatic 
critic  of  the  London  Times.— John  Savage,  the  Irish  poet 
and  political  refugee  of  1848,  died  at  Spragueville,  Pa. 
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The  Critic  says  Anna  Katherine  Greene  preserves  the 
old  stumps  of  the  pencils  with  which  she  has  written 
her  tales. — Michael  Davitt  is  writing  a  history  of  the  Land 
League  in  Ireland  and  America. — Admiral  Maxse,  a 
popular  Englishman  who  visited  this  country  and  did  not 
write  a  book  about  it,  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  Beau- 
champ  in  Beauchamp's  Career.  —  Nothing  that  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  or  Amllie  Rives  has  written,  not  even 
their  combined  work,  can  justify  the  cruel  portraits  in  the 
daily  press. — George  Macdonald  is  preparing  to  publish  a 
new  novel,  its  title  being  Of  Our  Blood.— No  one  can 
justly  accuse  Georges  Ohnet  of  over-modesty,  if,  as  it  is 
said,  he  repudiated  the  charge  of  plagiarism  recently  with 
the  remark  :  "  A  century  hence  they  will  give  as  a  subject 
for  competition :  '  From  what  literature,  French  .or  foreign, 
did  Georges  Ohnet  steal  his  Maitre  de  Forges? '  " — Mrs. 
Susan  Wallace,  wife  of  the  author  of  Ben  Hur,  has  a  new 
work,  Repose  in  Egypt,  to  be  published  this  month  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Alden. — Max  O'Rell  formed  a  copartnership 
with  an  elevator  boy  in  Boston,  will  use  some  stories 
the  boy  told  him,  and  give  him  a  certain  or  uncertain 
percentage  on  sales ;  the  whole  thing  being  planned  seem- 
ingly to  afford  M.  BlouiSt  a  chance  to  give  vent  to  the 
atrocity  that  the  boy  "had  often  given  him  a  lift." — 
M.  Emile  Zola  was  inspired,  so  it  is  said,  to  write  Le 
Reve  by  Lord  Tennyson's  line  in  Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After,  where  the  laureate  speaks  of  the  civilization 
that  would  "  Set  the  maiden  fancy  wallowing  in  the  trough 
of  Zolaism."— The  fund  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the 
late  Richard  Jcfferies  now  amounts  to  $8,000,  but  should 
be  very  much  more. — Labouchere,  of  London  Truth,  says 
that  the  charge  of  plagiarism  is  now  brought  against  John 
Bunyan  for  stealing  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  from  the 
French  :  really  the  only  man  that  could  have  written  a 
book  and  not  run  against  this  charge  was  Adam,  and  he 
had  presence  of  mind  not  to  yield  to  this  temptation. 

Mr.  John  Cowan  was  the  writer  of  It  Was  a  Great  Idea  in 
Current  Literature,  page  325. — Gerald  Massey,  the  English 
poet,  is  now  in  America  and  will  give  lectures  throughout 
the  country. — John  Ashton  has  ready  for  publication  this 
season  a  volume  entitled,  Men,  Maidens  and  Manners  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago.— Klassischcr  Bildcrschatz  is  the  title 
of  a  comprehensive  artistic  serial  work  to  be  published 
fortnightly  at  Munich. — Mr.  Palmer  Cox,  who  has  made 
thousands  of  children  over  the  land  his  debtors  for  his 
clever  and  bright  Brownie  Book,  has  now  published  Queer 
People  with  Paws  and  Claws. — Mrs.  Haggin,  wife  of  the 
California  millionaire  and  horse  breeder,  is  settled  in  Paris, 
translating  a  Persian  poem  which  is  nearly  ready. — Mr.  E. 
D.  Walker,  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  and  for 
some  time  on  the  staff  of  Harper's  Magazine,  is  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  has  a  tall,  well  knit  figure  and  a  schol- 
arly face. — Prof.  Wm.  II.  Woodbury,  author  of  Wood- 
bury's German  Method  and  other  German  text  books,  died 
recently  at  Stamford,  Conn. — Mr.  E.  H.  Trafton,  a  well- 
known  writer,  has  had  his  name  put  on  the  black  list  of 
the  Russian  government  because  of  his  story,  Cell  No. 
13,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  cross  the  frontier. — Dr. 
T.  Sterry  Hunt  read  several  interesting  papers  at  different 
scientific  societies  in  England  during  the  summer  and 
attended  the  Geological  Congress  in  London. — Queen 
Victoria  has  allowed  Mr.  Kitton  to  engrave  for  his  collec- 
tion of  Dickens'  portraits  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  novelist 
now  in  her  possession.— Octave  Feuillet  is  so  overcome  by 
the  death  of  his  only  son  that  great  UDeasiness  is  felt  for 
his  own  health. — Laura  Libbcy  is  said  to  be  of  slender, 
girlish  figure,  crowned  by  a  laughing  face,  set  off  with 


profuse  masses  of  brown  hair  and  thoughtful  eyes. — It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  take  ten  years  to  publish  all  the 
posthumous  works  of  Victor  Hugo.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  is  about  to  publish  a  book  which  he  recklessly  calls 
The  Cheque  Book  of  the  Bank  of  Faith.— The  author  of 
Aristocracy  is  said  to  be  the  writer  of  Good  Form  in  Eng- 
land.— The  Prince  of  Montenegro  is  a  writer  of  lyrics  and 
sonnets. — Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  to  write  a  series 
of  magazine  articles  on  Canada. — The  European  Copy- 
right Convention  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the  rights 
of  German  authors  in  Great  Britain. — Mr.  A.  Miner  Gris-  . 
wold,  perhaps  better  known  as  "  Fat  Contributor,"  is  to 
enter  the  lecture  field  to  give  the  public  information  about 
Queer  Folks.— The  homestead  of  Audubon,  the  naturalist, 
on  Twelfth  avenue,  New  York,  is  to  be  sold. — Mrs.  Marion 
Harland  has  a  new  serial,  Dodder,  in  Once  a  Week. 

Mr.  Clinton  Scollard  has  Old  and  New  World  Lyrics, 
a  collection  of  his  recent  writings,  nearly  ready.— Mrs. 
Jessie  Wilson  Manning,  lecturer  and  writer,  entered  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  at  the  age  of  fifteen. — Col. 
T.  W.  Higginson  is  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts. — Oswald  Crawfurd, 
the  English  novelist,  occupies  the  position  of  British  consul 
at  Oporto,  and  is  now  writing  his  third  work  on  Portugal. 
—An  authorized  life  of  Peter  Cooper  is  in  preparation, 
by  Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter  of  the  Cooper  Institute  Art 
Schools. — Mr.  John  Bowen,  editor  of  the  Independent, 
translated  the  poems  by  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  that 
have  appeared  in  his  excellent  weekly. — Mrs.  Barrows, 
wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Register,  is  con- 
sidered the  most  expert  stenographer  in  the  country. — 
The  grave  of  Mrs.  Jackson  ("  H.  H."),  is  literally  covered 
with  visiting  cards  left  by  tourists  who  climb  the  mountain 
near  Colorado  Springs  to  visit  her  last  resting  place.— 
Annie  Howells  Frechette,  the  sister  of  W.  D.  Howells,  has 
an  entertaining  story  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper's  Bazar. 
— Robert  Buchanan  will  publish  his  autobiography  to  be 
called,  A  Poet's  Pilgrimage.— The  letters  of  Mini-,  de  Si- 
vigne*  are  henceforth  to  be  excluded  from  the  Belgian  nor- 
mal schools  for  the  training  of  female  teachers,  because 
her  literary  style  is  not  grammatically  correct.— King  Kala- 
kaua  has  succumbed  to  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
written  a  book,  to  be  published  by  Webster  &  Co.,  under 
the  title  Myths  and  Mois  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. — Lord 
Brassey  and  Lord  Dunraven  are  writing  together  a  book  on 
yachting. — A  new  novel  by  Du  Boisgobey  is  Marriage 
d' Inclination,  the  story  being  founded  on  the  burning  of 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris. — Emma  H.  Mason,  favorably 
known  as  a  writer  for  the  young  folks  has  collected  her 
poems  into  a  volume  which  the  Lothrop  Co.  will  issue, 
under  the  title  of  White  Sails :  Stories  in  Verse  for  Our 
Lads  and  Lassies.  —  Kate  Greenaway  has  illustrated 
Browning's  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  and  it  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Routledge  as  a  Christmas  book. — The  volume  of 
travel  in  the  East  which  Vassili  Verestchagin  is  about  to 
publish,  was  written  by  himself  and  wife. — Mrs.  Alma  Ta- 
dema  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Gosse  are  sisters  and  they  resem- 
ble each  other  in  being  blonde,  tall  and  quite  talented. 

Gen.  Alex.  S.  Webb,  president  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  is  preparing  for  Scribner's  an  article  on  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness. — An  English  edition  of  Mr.  E. 
Delancey  Pierson's  Shadow  of  the  Bars  will  be  issued  by 
the  Routledgcs. — Mr.  R.  Stevenson  will  tell  the  story  of  his 
South  Pacific  cruise  in  about  fifty  short  serial  articles.— The 
entire  estate  left  by  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  is  worth 
less  than  $22,000. —  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Gilman,  whose  poe- 
try and  prose  works  were  popular  some  years  ago,  died 
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recently  in  her  ninety-fourth  year. — Emest  Renan  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  Norman  sailor,  and  his  first  days  were  passed, 
as  he  confesses,  in  comparative  poverty. — Mrs.  Laura  F. 
H.  Lance,  of  Cleveland,  is  preparing  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  Shakspere- Bacon  controversy,  in  which  she  threatens 
to  produce  new  evidence. — A  second  volume  of  Caldccott's 
contributions  to  the  Graphic  is  brought  out  this  falL — 
Mr.  Robert  Kidson,  specimens  of  whose  verse  appears  in 
North  Country  Poets,  is  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  where  he  is 
engaged  extensively  in  the  carpet  trade,  giving  his  spare 
moments  to  literary  production. — Bill  Nye  and  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  will  make  an  extended  lecture  tour  the 
coming  season. — The  Literary  World  thus  ventilates  itself : 
"  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Madison  J.  Cawcin  is  inebriated 
with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity  we  do  not  thereby 
condemn  the  spontaneity  of  his  poetical  utterances." — Miss 
Kate  Sanborn  has  rented  for  three  years  a  farm  of  thirty- 
two  acres  near  Boston  and  will  remain  there  from  May  to 
November  of  each  year.— Gustave  Flaubert  used  to  say, 
"  When  you  take  up  a  book,  you  must  swallow  it  at  one 
mouthful  ;  "  were  he  commenting  on  some  of  the  erotic  fic- 
tion of  the  day  he  might  add,  "and  then  take  an  emetic." 
— Alphonse  Daudct  has  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Ann  of  Russia. — Joseph  Thompson,  the  plucky  Afri- 
can explorer  and  author,  is  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  of 
medium  height,  but  robust  and  wiry. — Mr.  James  R.  Ran- 
dall, so  says  a  Southern  paper,  wrote  the  noted  poem, 
"Maryland,  My  Maryland"  in  1861,  in  Pointe  Coupee 
Parish,  La.,  where  he  was  a  Professor  in  a  college  at  the 
time. — Mr.  Moses  King,  author  of  the  successful  "  King's 
Handbook,"  though  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  is  conduct- 
ing a  publishing  house  of  his  own  in  Boston,  with  branch 
offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States. — Der 
Bibelforscher  is  the  title  of  a  new  religious  monthly  jour- 
nal, to  make  its  appearance  in  Berlin,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Alberts. — Cardinal  Manning  is  collecting  some 
of  his  shorter  papers  for  publication  as  a  volume  of  ''  Mis- 
cellanies."— Dom  Luiz,  King  of  Portugal,  who  translated 
"  Hamlet  "  into  Portuguese  some  years  ago,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice." — The 
London  poet  and  novelist,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  after  her 
marriage  to  Prof.  James  Dannestctcr,  will  live  in  Paris. 

"  Paul  Bourget,"  says  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  "  is  the  greatest  criminal  in  this  false  analysis 
of  sentiment,  in  this  microscopical  study  of  heart  and  soul ; 
but  he  confines  the  epicurean  delicacy  of  his  appreciation 
and  his  pen  to  the  love  chords."— Gustav  Freytag,  the  Ger- 
man novelist,  prefers  not  to  use  the  title  of  nobility  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  him. — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
have  in  preparation  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam,"  which  will  contain  Fitzgerald's  first 
translation  and  his  last. — Mr.  Du  Maurier  uses  his  two 
pretty  daughters  as  models  for  his  witty  "  society  sketches" 
in  Punch.— It  is  rumored  that  Dr.  Bryennois,  the  learned 
Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  has  made  even  a  more  import- 
ant discover)1  than  that  of  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,"  which  he  found  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Scpul- 
chcr  some  time  ago. — John  Paul  Bocock,  whose  bright  so- 
ciety verse  appears  in  the  magazines  of  the  day,  has  written 
the  lyrics  for  an  opera,  owned  by  Francis  Wilson,  the  come- 
dian.—There  is  to  be  a  statue  to  Flaubert  by  M.  Chapu, 
the  successful  sculptor  of  the  statue  to  Rcgnault. — Rider 
Haggard  made  himself  talked  of  recently  by  his  egotistic 
speech  on  the  night  of  the  first  production  of  "  She  "  and 
his  profuse  applause  of  the  play. — Mrs.  Stowe's  illness, 
which  it  was  thought  would  be  at  once  fatal,  has  betrayed 
many  enterprising  papers  and  writers  in  giving  anecdotes 


and  reminiscences  of  her  usually  reserved  for  post-mortem 
production.— Mrs,  Elizabeth  L.  Bellamy,  whose  pen- 
name  is  Kamba  Thorpe,  is  a  resident  of  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama.—Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  is  busy  translating  the  Due  de 
Broglio's  Marie  TheVese  into  English.— An  abridged  edition 
of  Mommscn's  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  has  been 
prepared  in  England  for  the  use  of  schools. — Miss  Lillian 
Whiting,  who  does  excellent  work  on  the  Boston  Traveller 
and  writes  bright  syndicate  letters,  began  her  career  on 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette.  — Mrs.  Sarah  Adams, 
well  known  as  a  translator  of  Grimm's  works,  is  spending 
a  pleasant  season  in  the  Lahn  Valley,  Germany. — Octave 
Uzannc's  new  work  is  the  Mirror  of  the  World,  with  illus- 
trations by  Paul  Avril. — Yan  Phon  Lee,  the  Chinese  Yale 
College  graduate,  who  has  written  excellent  articles  for  the 
magazines  and  reviews,  has  decided  to  make  his  perma- 
nent home  in  San  Francisco. — Mr.  Haikett  l.ord,  editor  of 
the  Bookmart,  is  a  stepson  of  the  late  Henry  Mayhew,  the 
first  editor  of  Punch.— Motley's  Dutch  Republic  will  be 
translated  into  French  by  a  Frenchman  named  Gaston 
Guillain,  who  lives  at  Brussels. — Charlotte  M.  Ynnge, 
the  novelist,  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.— Cassell's  Saturday  Journal  is  guilty  of  saying  that 
the  English  edition  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Heecher  Stowe's 
"  Queechy  "  brought  her  $2,500.— Mrs.  Frances  L.  Mace, 
the  Bangor,  Me.,  poetess,  has  removed  to  San  Jostf,  Cal. 

Miss  Catherine  P.  Wormeley,  translator  of  Roberts'  coi- 
tion of  Balzac's  novels,  is  the  daughter  of  a  retired  English 
officer  living  in  Newport. — Blossoms  of  a  Believer's  Gar- 
den is  a  new  work  by  Frances  Ridley  Havergal.— A  new 
translation  of  Dante  has  been  made  by  John  Augustus 
Wilstach.— Mr.  George  Bancroft  has  just  passed  his  eighty- 
eighth  birthday,  and  is  at  present  engaged  on  his  history, 
which  he  has  finished  down  to  the  Polk  administration. — 
A  beautiful  memorial  tablet  of  Pestalozzi  has  just  been 
placed  on  the  house  in  the  Swiss  town  of  Brugg  in  which 
he  died  in  1827.— With  the  November  number  the  Woman's 
World  will  be  permanently  enlarged. — A  translation  of 
Bjornstjcme  Bjornson's  drama,  Sigurd  Slembe,  has  been 
made  by  W.  M.  Payne. — A  German  translation  of  Walt 
Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass,  made  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolles- 
ton  of  Ireland,  assisted  by  Mr.  Karl  Knortz  of  New  York, 
will  make  its  appearance  shortly  in  Lcipsic. — Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward  is  said  to  be  a  small,  slight  woman,  with  a 
colorless  face,  soft,  thick,  dark  hair,  which  she  wears  very 
smooth  and  plain  ;  a  large  nose,  and  eyes  small,  black  and 
very  piercing. — Heir  von  Bulow  is  writing  a  book  upon 
"The  Old  and  New  Wagnerians." — A  life  of  Berthold 
Auerbach  is  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Anton  Bettelheim,  of 
Vienna. — Mr.  Edmund  Gossc  will  shortly  issue,  through 
Macmillan,  a  new  volume  entitled  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature. — Mr.  J.  Stewart  Happer,  editor  of  the  Chinese 
Evangelist  in  New  York,  will  lecture  this  winter  on  China 
and  the  Chinese. — Robert  Browning  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  of  his  memoirs  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning. — Prof.  Edw.  S.  Morse  of  Salem,  author  of 
"Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surroundings,"  has  been 
engaged  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  American  Antiqui- 
ties which  Mrs.  Hemenway  is  now  founding  at  Salem. 

The  Halkctt-Laing  dictionary  has  been  completed  by 
Miss  Catherine  Laing,  who  assumed  the"  burden  of  the 
work  on  the  death  of  her  father  in  1880. — Capt.  Jack  Craw- 
ford, of  New  Mexico,  the  poet-scout,  is  making  political 
speeches.— The  facts  about  Paul  Revere 's  ride  will  be 
freely  given  in  the  forthcoming  work  which  Cupples  S: 
Hurd  arc  to  publish. — The  House  of  Life  is  to  be  the  title 
of  Mr.  Walter  Besant's  Christmas  story.— Marion  Hai- 
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land,  the  busy  wife  of  a  Brooklyn  clergyman,  steals  four 
hours  from  her  household  duties  every  morning  which 
she  sacredly  dedicates  to  literary  labors.— Mr.  W.  St. 
John  has  made  sixty  drawings  for  the  holiday  edition  of 
Keat's  Endymion,  which  Estes  &  Lauriat  will  bring  out. — 
Prof.  Rudolph  von  Jhering  of  Gottingen,  one  of  the  great- 
est living  authorities  on  Roman  law,  celebrated  recently 
his  seventieth  birthday. — Mrs.  Austin  Dobson,  wife  of  the 
well-known  poet,  has  taken  up  the  profession  of  letters, 
having  just  published  Cherryburn,  a  volume  of  short 
stories. — It  is  said  that  Whittier's  ambition  when  a  young 
man  was  to  become  a  politician,  but  that  he  was  saved 
only  by  the  tearful  appeals  of  his  friends. — The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  guilelessly  writes  of  "  Mrs.  Southworth's  "  story  of 
The  Gunmaker  of  Moscow,  the  most  popular  tale  of  the 
Nihilist  movement  ever  yet  published. — The  London  Tele- 
graph has  received  27,000  letters  on  the  question  "  Is  Mar- 
riage a  Failure  ?"  an  issue,  after  all,  which  can  be  practically 
decided  by  two  persons  better  than  by  a  million.— Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  who  has  left  London  with  Lady  Dilkc  for 
an  Indian  trip,  has  nearly  finished  a  new  ed^ion  of  his 
Greater  Britain,  so  expanded  and  rewritten  as  to  be  practi- 
cally a  fresh  book.— It  is  said  that  a  privately  printed 
burlesque  of  one  of  Edward  Lear's  earliest  Nonsense 
Books,  more  witty  than  moral,  commands  a  high  price 
among  book  collectors.— Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard,  better 
known  as  John  Strange  Winter,  felt  perfectly  confident 
that  the  dramatization  of  Bootlc's  Baby  would  be  a  success 
because  a  black  cat  followed  through  the  stage  door :  may- 
be the  play  will  have  nine  lives. — Mrs.  Laura  C.  Holloway, 
originally  a  Tennessee  girl,  whose  parents  lost  their  property 
during  the  war,  kept  them,  by  her  books  and  her  diligent 
newspaper  work,  in  great  comfort  to  the  end  of  their  days. 


Edwin  V.  Secbohm  whose  dramatization  of  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  created  a  furor  in  London  last  winter, 
committed  suicide  in  New  York.— Col.  Olcott  and  Mrae. 
Blavatsky  are  publishing  in  connection  with  The  Theos- 
ophist  cheap  and  handy  translations  of  the  Vedas  from 
the  Samhita  text.— Of  all  Mr.  Howell's  works,  Venetian 
Life  has  had  the  largest  sale. — The  Remingtons  have  in 
press  two  volumes  of  love  letters  of  famous  men  and 
women  :  perhaps  it  may  be  a  whim,  perhaps  it  is  sentiment, 
perhaps  it  is  simple  justice,  but  it  does  seem  that  these 
really  do  not  belong  to  the  public. — As  illustrative  of  her 
mother's  literary  method,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Barr  says : 
"  When  mamma  was  writing  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon 
we  had  Dutch  dishes  served  at  all  our  meals,  we  dressed 
Dutch,  sang  Dutch  songs  and  quoted  Dutch  sayings ;  and 
when  she  was  writing  a  Scotch  story  oatmeal  porridge, 
bannocks  and  barley  cakes  were  always  to  be  found  on  the 
table,  and  we  lived  in  duty  bound  to  the  kirk,  Scotch  songs 
and  proverbs." — Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life  was  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  one  hundred  children  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
poet's  statue  at  Portland. — Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge's  poems 
are  to  be  published  soon  in  collected  form  under  the  title 
The  Lost  Earl,  With  Other  Poems  and  Tales  in  Verse. — 
"  The  perusal  of  The  Black  Arrow,"  remarks  the  critic  in 
The  Athenaeum,  "  has  been  a  hard  task,  so  perplexing  are 
the  tangles  of  the  story  and  so  great  is  the  strain  put 
upon  the  credulity." — Mr.  Gustave  Masson,  assistant  mas- 
ter of  Harrow  School,  widely  known  for  his  writings  in 
many  departments,  died  recently.— Mr.  William  H.  Bishop, 
the  novelist,  and  his  wife  have  taken  an  apartment  in 
Paris. — Bill  Nye  is  a  bright-looking  man,  less  than  forty 
years  old,  tall  and  thin,  with  sandy  complexion  and  a  head 
covered  with  a  limited  quantity  of  hair ;  his  dark  eyes  are 
bright,  and  the  prominent  lower  jaw,  so  smooth  and  regular 


in  outline,  has  the  habit  of  moving  itself  down  at  intervals, 
and  being  funny  even  after  its  proprietor  has  temporarily 
stopped  being  so. — Mr.  Alfred  R.  Conkling,  a  nephew  of 
the  late  Roscoe  Conkling,  is  examining  the  papers  of  his 
uncle  for  use  in  a  biography  he  intends  publishing. 


Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  asks  in  "  America  "  the  question,  Am 
I  a  Prohibitionist?  any  one  who  can  throw  a  little  light 
on  Mr.  Fawcett's  doubt  as  to  his  condition  will  kindly 
write  him  at  the  Union  Club,  New  York. — A  new  Hebrew 
monthly,  called  the  Beth-Israel,  has  appeared  at  Vienna, 
being  issued  with  a  German  supplement  entitled  Der 
Familientisch. — The  importance  of  the  novel  as  a  medium 
for  theological  discussion  is  shown  by  the  welcome  ac- 
corded Robert  Elsmere ;  a  Boston  clergyman  having 
preached  on  the  subject :  "  Reference  to  the  moral  or  theo- 
logical teachings  of  the  new  novel  called  Robert  Els- 
mere."— A  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Greek  comic  poets 
with  verse  translations  by  F.  A.  Paley  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  London. — Mr.  Sidney  Low,  the  new  editor  of  the 
St.  James'  Gazette,  is  a  young  man  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  trained  in  newspaper  work  by  the  great  journalist 
whose  place  he  is  to  fill.— Mr.  Whittaker  has  nearly  ready 
a  library  edition  of  Pascal's  Thoughts,  from  the  text  of 
Molinier. — Mr.  Ruskin  has  confided  to  his  admirers  that 
a  shelf  of  the  little  cabinet  in  his  study  "  is  loaded  with 
poetical  effusions  which  were  the  delight  of  my  father  and 
mother,  and  which  I  have  not  got  the  heart  to  burn." — 
In  spite  of  the  many  failures  in  that  direction,  a  new  liter- 
ary magazine  is  again  proposed  for  the  South ;  this  time  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  best  Southern  writers. — Thackeray's 
Letters  have  been  brought  out  by  the  Scribners  in  a  popular 
nmo  form,  with  portrait. — The  six  hundred  text-books 
of  Volaptlk  in  thirty-five  languages  now  in  existence,  is 
a  monument,  the  late  Father  Schleyer,  inventor  of  the 
universal  language,  has  to  preserve  his  memory  from  early 
oblivion. — Five  Years  in  Panama,  by  Dr.  Wolfrcd  Nelson, 
dealing  exhaustively  with  the  canal  question,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  new  year.— Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  about  to  publish 
through  Casscll,  a  work  entitled,  The  Truth  about  Russia. 

Mrs.  Rives-Chanler,  it  is  said,  has  been  offered  a 
building  site  by  Augusta,  Ga.,  if  she  will  move  to  that 
city. — Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb,  it  appears  was  written  by 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale  in  1847,  and  furnishes  an  interesting  study 
for  any  of  our  critics  who  may  wish  to  find  the  "  microbe 
of  literary  immortality." — Mr.  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton,  a 
brother  of  Vernon  Lee,  has  now  nearly  ready  Imaginary 
Sonnets,  a  collection  of  his  verse. — The  Nashville  Banner 
says :  "We  repeat  that  the  dialect  business  has  been  over- 
done ;  the  common  language  of  the  mountain  people  is 
picturesque  enough  without  straining  it." — Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  throws  this  bomb  into  the  literary  camp: 
"  Only  one  living  woman  writer  ever  produced  anything 
worth  a  sane  man's  attention  ;  and  that  one,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Stoddard,  writes  as  men  ought  to  write,  if  they 
have  brains  and  courage  enough." — Mr.  John  Addington 
Symonds  has  lately  translated  the  Autobiography  of  Count 
Carlo  Gozzi,  illustrating  the  social  and  literary  conditions  of 
Venice  of  the  last  century. — Laura  Libbey's  Miss  Middle- 
ton's  Lover,  was  dramatized  and  produced  at  Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre,  where,  an  enthusiastic  society  reporter  says,  "  it 
created  a  genuine  furor." — Tennyson  is  the  only  living 
author  whose  works  are  used  for  examination  purposes  in 
India,  and  it  was  stated  the  other  day  that  the  entire  body 
of  candidates  at  Madras  was  hopelessly  puzzled  and  dazed 
by  the  line  :  "  Was  proxy  wedded  to  a  bootless  calf." 
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Wit  and  Humor  ;  Their  Use  and  Abuse  :    Prof.  William  Mathews:    1 2 mo,  400  pages.    Griggs  &  Co.   1  50 

Poetry  of  the  Month 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  :    Translated  by  J.  A.  Wilstach  :    2  vols.,  8vo,  gilt  top  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co   5  00 

Mask  and  Domino:    David  L.  Proud  fit  :    121110,  cloth  :    Porter  &  Coatcs   1  00 

Poetic  and  Prose  Works  of  Whittier  :    Vol.  I.  and  II.:    8vo,  cloth  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  Each  150 

With  Sa'di  in  the  Garden  ;  or,  The  Book  of  Love  :    By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  :    i6mo,  cloth  :    Roberts   1  00 

Religious  and  Philosophical 

Realistic  Idealism  in  Philosophy  Itself  :    Nathaniel  Holmes  :    2  vols.,  crown  8vo  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co   500 

The  Record  of  a  Human  Soul :    Horace  G.  Hutchinson  :    i6mo,  cloth:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co   1  00 

Westminister  and  other  Sermons  :    R.  C.  Trench  :    Cloth  :    Appleton's   1  50 

Scientific  and  Industrial 

Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics  :    Col.  Peter  S.  Michie  :    8vo,  cloth  :    Wiley   400 

Researches  on  Diamagnetism  and  Magne-Crystallac  Action  :    John  Tyndall :    Cloth  :    Appletons   1  50 

Travel  and  Adventure 

Corea  :  The  Hermit  Nation  :  William  E.  Griffis  :  New  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations  :  8vo  :  Scribners.  2  50 

Edinburgh:    Picturesque  Notes :    Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :    umo:    Macmillan   1  25 

Our  Kin  Across  the  Sea  :    J.C.  Firth  :    With  a  Preface  by  J.  A.  Froude  :    umo,  cloth  :    Longmans   2  00 

Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting-Trail  :    By  Theodore  Roosevelt  :    Illustrated  by  F.  Remington   5  00 

Roman  Mosaics;  or,  Studies  in  Rome  and  Its  Neighborhood  :    Hugh  Macmillan:    8vo,  cloth:    Macmillan..  1  50 

Shoshone,  and  Other  Western  Wonders  :    Edward  Roberts  :    Illustrated  :  Appleton  :   8vo,  cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper.  75 


•  The  Idea  of  thii  department  is  to  give  a  reference  list  of  the  most  de»irable  books  of  the  month  for  information  to  general  readers. 
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On  the  Stairs— Rotten  Courier 
We  were  sitting,  after  waltzing, 

On  the  stairs. 
He,  before  I  could  forbid  it, 
Stole  a  rose,  ere  yet  I  missed  it. 
And,  as  tenderly  he  kissed  it, 
Swiftly  in  his  pocket  hid  it. 

Unawares. 

We  were  talking,  after  waltzing, 

On  the  stairs. 
I  had  said  that  he  should  rue  it. 
And  a  lecture  I  intended, 
Which  I  think  he  apprehended  ; 
I  was  kissed  before  I  knew  it, 

Unawares. 

We  were  silent,  after  waltzing, 

On  the  stairs. 
I  had  stormed  with  angry  feeling. 
But  he  spoke  love,  never  heeding, 
And  my  eyes  fell  'neath  his  pleading, 
All  my  depth  of  love  revealing, 

Unawares. 

Ok!  So  Cold— Tid.  Bits 
You  looked  so  cold  and  proud  ;  and  yet. 
The  tender  spray  of  mignonette 
Close  to  your  heart,  'mid  clinging  lace, 
Seemed  whispering,  from  its  resting  place 
That  I  of  hope  and  love  might  know. 
If  I  could  speak  to  you,  although 
Vou  looked  so  cold  ! 

You  looked  so  cold,  so  proud  ;  yet  still. 
The  star-shine  on  the  window  sill 
Showed  me  your  eyes  with  tears  were  wet 
Your  eyes— like  sprays  of  mignonette. 
Showed  me  the  flush  upon  your  cheek. 
And  yet — and  yet — I  could  not  speak — 
You  looked  so  cold  ! 

She  (two  hours  later) 
I  feel  so  cold,  mamma,  and  chill, 
I  sat  beside  the  window  sill 
I  sat  and  froze  for  two  long  hours, 
Among  those  chilly  palms  and  flowers, 
Thinking  De  Jones  would  surely  speak — 
He  looked  so  pensive  and  so  meek. 
He  clasped  my  hands  in  his— and  yet 
He  only  asked  my  mignonette. 
With  icy  tears  my  eyes  were  wet— 
I  felt  so  cold  ! 

A  Difference  of  Opinion— C.  L.  B.—S.  F.  News-Letter 
"  My  darling  lift  the  curtains  ol  your  eyes 
And  let  me  gaze  Into  their  wondrous  blue. 
Methinks  the  seraphs  lent  their  fairest  charms 

To  make  an  angel  when  they  fashioned  you." 
And  then  esthetic  silence  swiftly  fled, 

As  from  a  small  boy  listening  on  the  stair, 
Came  like  a  dash  of  cold  November  rain. 
This  observation  through  the  ambient  air : 
"  Say,  'Gustus,  if  you  wouldn't  stay  so  late. 

She  might  keep  open  '  eyes  of  wondrous  blue.' 
But  as  to  bein"  angel,  what  a  lark ! 
O  "Gustus,  if  you  only,  only  knew. 

A  Bachelors  Pipe — Boston  Herald 
I  sit  all  alone  with  my  pipe  by  the  fire. 

I  ne'er  knew  the  Benedict's  yoke  ; 
I  worship  a  fairy-like,  fanciful  form, 

That  goes  up  the  chimney  in  smoke. 


I  sit  in  my  dressing-gowned  slipperful  ease. 

With  no  wife  nor  kids  to  provoke. 
And  puff  at  my  pipe,  while  my  hopes  and  my  fears 

All  go  up  the  chimney  in  smoke. 

Yet  sometimes  I  think  that  a  bachelor's  life, 

Tho'  it's  jolly,  is  but  a  poor  joke  ; 
And  I  envy  the  man  whose  good  wife  and  bairns 

Don't  go  up  the  chimney  in  smoke. 

I  sit  with  my  pipe,  and  my  heart's  lonesome  care 

I  try,  but  all  vainly  to  choke. 
Ah,  me  !  but  I  find  that  the  flame  that  Love  lights 

Won't  go  up  the  chimney  in  smoke. 

Mutual.  You  Know-Yale  Courant 
They  had  whirled  around  in  the  steps  of  the  waltz. 

And  dismay  had  spread  o'er  his  face. 
For  he  found  just  then,  at  the  end  of  the  dance, 

A  button  was  caught  in  her  lace. 

He  colored,  and  then  in  embarrassed  tones, 
When  the  dance  had  gone  quite  through ; 
"  Pray,  pardon  my  boldness,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
••  But  you  see  I'm  attached  to  you." 

Then,  roguishly  glancing,  she  answered  at  once  : 
"  Don't  let  that  worry  you  so  : 
For  quickly  you'd  see,  if  you'd  only  half  try, 
This  attachment  is  mutual — you  know." 

/  Go  My  Way—H.  P.  C.—Life 
I  go  my  way  and  do  not  care — 
There  is  no  girl  I  cannot  spare. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  fear  to  say, 

That  turned  into  a  roundelay, 
A  song's  reward  for  my  despair. 

And  so,  my  girl,  my  frowning  fair  ! 
Light  and  inconsequent  as  air, 

I  try  to  make  your  jilting  pay — 
I  go  m.y  way. 

But,  truly,  though  my  grief  I  share. 
With  those  who  do  no  mourning  wear, 

1  do  it  not  in  idle  play, 

I  do  it  thus  in  open  day. 
To  hide  the  very  pain  that's  there, 
I  go  my  way. 

A  Bunch  of  Violets-Edith  S.  Tupper— Chicago  Herald 
When  fair  Madge  pinned  to-night  in  my  coat 

A  cluster  of  violets  blue, 
The  subtle,  sweet  scent  through  my  senses  went, 

And  brought  me  a  vision  of  you. 

In  an  instant  I  lived  again  the  past 

Before  I'd  grown  worldly  and  wise. 
Away  rolled  the  years,  and  through  the  hot  tears 

Which  I  dared  not  brush  from  my  eyes 

I  saw  you  again — my  love,  my  love, 
With  your  tender,  sweet  smiling  face. 

Madge  ran  up  the  stair— you  came  and  stood  there. 
Then  crept  into  my  arms'  embrace. 

I  kissed  you  once  more— the  old.  wild  thrill 
Shot  through  my  veins  passionately— 
"  Jack,"  called  my  wife,  "  did  you  e'er  in  your  life 
Love  a  woman  as  well  as  me?" 

With  a  guilty  start  I  looked  around— 

Your  sweet  ghost  had  quietly  gone, 
And  Madge  blonde  and  fair  came  down  the  long  stair 

Humming  lightly  an  air  from  "  Nanon." 

I  flicked  the  ashes  from  my  cigar, 
"  No,  dear,  with  a  sigh  I  then  said  : 
A  sigh  for  the  hours  which  those  wee  blue  flowers 
Brought  back  from  the  past  long  since  dead. 
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Town  Topics : 

Self-defense.  Mrs.  Jack  Raquette  (to  new  parlor-moid) 
—Now,  what  would  you  do  Nora,  if  ray  husband  attempted 
to  kiss  you  ?  Nora  (promptly) — Strike  him,  sure.  Mrs.  J. 
R. — What  ?    Nora— For  a  five-dollar  bill. 

Yonkers  Statesman  : 

Some  one  is  advocating  gardens  on  the  roof.  This  will 
be  convenient,  at  least.  When  potatoes  are  needed  for 
dinner,  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  garret  and 
pick  them  off  the  ceiling. 

Merchant  Traveller : 

"  Mildred,"  said  he,  while  his  larynx  quivered  with  trem- 
ulous pathos,  "have  I  offended  you?"  "No,  George, 
you  have  not."  "  Then  why  are  you  so  silent  ? "  "  Do 
not  ask  me."  "  But,  darling,  think  ;  you  have  spoken 
scarcely  twenty  words  in  the  last  hour.  I  cannot  bear  the 
gloomy  quiet.  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?  Why  do  you  not 
talk  ? "  "  Because,  George,  I  want  fame.  I  am  a  woman 
and  I  am  trying  to  make  a  record." 

Somcrvillc  Journal : 

"  Don't  you  see  that  sign  up  there  ?  "  asked  the  grocer, 
pointing  sternly  to  a  placard  on  the  wall  bearing  the  faith- 
ful words  :  "  No  Credit  Given  Here."  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
man,  who  had  just  asked  for  a  barrel  of  flour  on  tick,  "  1 
sec  it.  But  how  about  that  other  sign  up  there  :  '  If  You 
Don't  See  What  You  Want,  Ask  for  it  ? " 

From  America  : 

Mrs.  Oppenhcimcr — Do  you  see  dot  young  man,  Mrs. 
Cohen  ?  He  vas  a  glerk  in  a  dry  goods  shtore.  Mrs.  C. 
— 1  remember  him,  Mrs.  Oppenheimer.  Der  last  time  I  in 
der  store  vas  he  insuldet  me.  Mrs.  Oppenheimer — Vas  hat 
er  gesagt  ?  Mrs.  C. — He  put  some  goots  on  der  gountcr 
und  said  :  "  Dere,  matam,  is  a  beautiful  sheeny  silk." 

Atchison  Weekly  Globe  : 

The  novelty  of  having  a  baby  in  the  house  is  like  the 
trade-mark  on  a  cake  of  soap ;  it  soon  wears  off. 

Lowell  Citizen  : 

Poker  and  Ollcndorf. — Wife — "  John  !  Will  you  open 
the  blind,  please  ?  John  (absently) — Is  it  my  blind  ? " 
Wife  (astonished)— No  !  It's  the  landlord's  blind."  John 
(still  dreaming)-"  Then  I'll  call  the  landlord." 

Arkansas  Traveler : 

Two  men  on  a  cable  car.  One  of  the  men  turned  to 
the  conductor  and  said :  "  Stop  at  Webster  avenue."  The 
other  man  turned  to  the  conductor  and  said :  "  Stop  at 
Webster  avenue."  The  conductor,  somewhat  irritated, 
rejoined  :  "  Didn't  you  hear  this  other  man  ask  me  to  stop 
at  Webster  ? "  "  Yes."  "  Then  why  did  you  ask  me  ? " 
"  Because  I  want  you  to  stop  for  mc  too."  "  You,  too  ! 
Can't  you  get  off  when  the  car  stops  ?  "  "Of  course  ;  but, 
as  I  said,  I  want  it  to  stop  for  me." 

Once  a  Week  : 

Next  to  the  small  boy  on  the  front  seat  at  a  base-ball 
game,  the  most  remarkable  case  of  absorption  we  ever 
saw  was  that  of  a  cat  which  stepped  on  some  floating 
sawdust  in  a  mill-pond  with  the  impression  that  it  was  solid. 

New  York  Sun  : 

"  Bridget,"  said  the  head  of  the  house,  arrayed  in  even- 
ing dress.  "  I  am  unexpectedly  called  out  for  the  even- 
ing, and  I  want  you  to  see  that  your  mistress  gets  this  note 


as  soon  as  she  comes  in,  without  fail"    "  Yiss,  sorr," 
responded  Bridget,  "  I'll  lave  it  in  the  pocket  of  the  trous- 
ers y've  just  taken  off." 
Washington  Critic  : 

Old  Friend  to  Old  Maid— Didn't  I  understand  you  to 
say  you  were  twenty-eight  years  old  ?  Old  Maid  (indig- 
nantly)— No,  sir :  you  did  not.  I  never  said  it.  Old 
Friend — Never  !  Old  Maid — No,  sir  ;  never.  Old  Friend 
(persistently  disagreeable)— Think  a  moment.  Don't  you 
remember  one  morning,  just  fifteen  years  ago,  you  said  it 
to  roe  in  a  moment  of  confidence. 

From  Gil  Bias : 

All  is  quiet  at  Cemay,  to  which  spot  we  have  at  great 
expense  and  with  our  usual  enterprise  dispatched  a  special 
commissioner.  Should  nothing  happen  our  readers  will 
be  aware  of  the  fact. 

From  Life: 

Seedy  Party  (to  bartender) — Whisky,  please.  Bar- 
tender—What kind,  friend?  Seedy  Party— Gimme  the 
same  as  the  feller  had  wot's  lyin"  under  the  billiard  table. 

Boston  Herald  : 

"Of  all  the  nuisances  on  God's  green  earth,"  said  Gen. 
Sherman  at  the  Union  League  Club  reception  the  other 
night,  "the  shaking  of  hands  by  Americans  is  the  worst." 
Whereupon  all  the  members  of  the  club  formed  a  proces- 
sion and  proceeded  to  grasp  Old  Tecumseh  by  the  hand. 

New  Orleans  Picayune : 

Handwriting  on  the  wall  is  not  terrible  ;  but  it  is  gener- 
ally vulgar,  and  shows  ignorance  and  bad  spelling. 

From  the  Epoch  : 

Editor  (to  assistant) — In  one  of  your  editorial  paragraphs 
Mr.  Smith,  you  say  that  seven  persons  were  drowned  in 
Boston  harbor  by  the  upsetting  of  a  catboat.  That  is  not 
editorial  matter,  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  fact.  An 
editorial  must  express  an  opinion  or  sentiment.  Assistant 
—I  hadn't  quite  finished  that,  sir.  I  should  have  added, 
"This  is  truly  heart-rending." 

From  The  Idea : 

Barber  (desirous  to  please) — How  would  you  like  your 
hair  cut,  sir  ?  Customer  (innocently)— First-rate  !  That's 
exactly  what  I  came  in  for. 

Fliegende  Blatter  : 

Professor— How  many  legs  have  insects  ?  Candidate — 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  insects  have  no  legs  at  all,  eleven 
per  cent  have  one,  fourteen  per  cent,  two  or  three,  ten  per 
cent,  four  or  five,  but  none  six.  Professor— How  in  the 
world  did  you  get  this  answer  ?  Candidate — By  carefully 
examining  the  collection  belonging  to  the  University. 

Boston  Beacon : 

Mrs.  Smith  (just  returned  from  Paris,  now  Mrs.  Smythe) 
—I  was  so  sorry,  my  dear  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  I  could  not 
invite  you  to  stay  with  us  in  Paris,  but  our  house  was 
very  small  and  I  really  could  not  invite  tout  le  monde, 
but  only  the  demi-monde. 

Brooklyn  Eagle : 

Cautious  Customer— Is  this  a  hand-made  cigar  ?  Indig- 
nant Cabbage  Factor — Hand-made  ?  Is  it  hand-made  ? 
Looky  here,  cull,  do  you  think  we  got  time  in  dis  shop  to 
make  seegars  wid  our  feet  ?  Wc  ain't  no  freaks ;  do  you 
take  us  fer  a  dime  museum  ? 
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Philadelphia  Record  : 

Clara  Vere  de  Vere— It  can  never  be,  never.  Mr. 
Highflyer — I  was  on  the  top  side  of  that  wheat  corner. 
Miss  Clara.  Look  at  this  bank  account.  Clara — I  do  not 
love  you,  Mr.  Highflyer,  but  I  respect  you.  Oh,  my 
darling,  how  deeply  I  respect  you.    I  am  yours. 

Chicago  Tribune : 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  John,  that  you  are  going  to 
have  a  steam-heating  arrangement  put  in  the  basement,  do 
you  ? "  "I  do,  Maria,"  said  John,  with  iron  firmness. 
"  I'm  going  to  keep  those  feet  of  yours  warm  this  winter  if 
it  costs  a  cool  $1,000." 

Lincoln  Journal  : 

"  I  understand  that  Colonel  Blear  is  very  wealthy  ? " 
"  Well,  he's  worth  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars." 
"  How  did  he  make  it  ?  "  "  He  made  it  out  of  coal  oil." 
"  Indeed  ! "  "  Yes  ;  his  wife  lit  the  fire  with  kerosene, 
and  he  got  all  the  money." 

Smithville  (Ga.)  News  : 

A  passenger  from  Florida,  who  stopped  over  in  Smith- 
ville yesterday,  complained  that  his  burial  certificate  had 
been  stolen  from  him  on  the  way.  After  due  examination 
he  was  freely  furnished  with  another. 

From  Puck  : 

Miss  Ada  Racket  (just  from  Italy) — Oh,  Mr.  Newton, 

are  you  a  good  judge  of  Roman  coins  ?    Mr.  Windsor 

Newton  (just  tzom  Paris)— Well,  I  know  all  about  the 

Latin  Quarter. 

•  

Texas  Siftings : 

Two  vagrants  called  on  a  kind  lady  in  the  suburbs  of 
New  York.  "  To  which  of  you  two  shall  I  give  this  nickel  ?  " 
she  asked.  First  Tramp — Give  it  to  him,  madame.  He 
has  purchased  the  route  from  me,  and  I  am  just  taking 
him  around  to  introduce  him  to  the  customers. 

New  York  Mercury : 

An  editot,  who  docs  not  mind  a  joke  at  his  own  expense, 
says  he  went  into  a  drug  store  recently  and  asked  for  some 
morphine.  The  assistant  objected  to  giving  it  without 
a  prescription.  "  Why,"  asked  the  editor,  "  do  I  look  like 
a  man  who  would  kill  himself?'  "  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
assistant ;  "  if  I  looked  like  you  I  should  be  tempted." 

Jeweler's  Weekly :  ~ 

"  Miss  Maud,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  in  this  evening  to 
ask  you  a  question,  and  I  have  brought  a  ring  with  me. 
Now,  before  you  try  it  on,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  you  feel 
inclined  to  be  a  sister  to  me  I  will  have  to  take  it  back, 
as  my  father  objects  to  my  sister's  wearing  such  large 
diamonds."    And  Maud  said  she  would  keep  the  ring. 

Buffalo  Courier : 

Wife  (at  Niagara  Falls) — How  grand  and  awe-inspiring 
it  all  is,  John.  Husband  (drawing  a  long  breath) — Yes,  but 
don't  talk.    I  want  to  listen  to  the  roaring  of  the  waters. 

Detroit  Free  Press : 

"And  they  parted,"  says  a  novelist  in  speaking  of  a 
couple,  one  of  whom  left  for  California  and  the  other  for 
England.  We  don't  sec  how  they  could  have  avoided  it : 
they  really  had  to  part. 

From  Time : 

Mutual  Absent-Mindedness.— Church  Choir  Soprano 
(who  sings  during  the  week  in  comic  opera)  to  Tenor— I 
declare,  Mr.  Highsea,  I'm  mortified  half  to  death  !  Do 
you  know  that  while  wc  were  singing  that  anthem,  I  for- 
got myself  and  winked  at  that  old  bald-headed  Deacon 


Heavywate  in  the  front  pew !  Mr.  Highsea— Too  bad  ! 
The  deacon  will  be  indignant.  Soprano— No,  he  won't  ; 
that's  the  worst  of  it.  He  forgot  himself  too,  and  made  a 
reach  for  the  pulpit  flowers. 

Norristown  Herald : 

At  a  recent  International  Medical  Congress  at  Paris,  it 
was  held  that  "  kissing  is  essentially  a  relic  of  barbarism." 
The  barbarians  had  some  pretty  good  customs,  after  all, 
and  young  men  who  are  making  a  collection  of  bric-a-brac 
will  be  sure  to  secure  more  than  one  "  relic  of  barbarism." 

Boston  Transcript : 

The  Philadelphia  Call  informs  an  inquisitive  correspond- 
ent that  "the  Pacific  Ocean  is  saltwater."  It  beats  all 
how  much  some  editors  know. 

Chicago  Globe  : 

Doctor — What  you  need  is  change  of  climate.  Patient 
— Change  of  climate  ?  Why,  doctor,  we've  had  all  kinds 
of  changes — rain,  sunshine,  heat,  cold,  calm,  and  storms — 
right  here  within  a  week. 

Christian  Advocate: 

An  old  gentleman  coming  from  a  bank  said  :  "  My 
comforts  in  this  world  are  my  Prayer  Book,  my  violin,  and 
the  key  of  my  safe-deposit  box."  Yes,  religion,  music, 
and  money  are  a  trinity  of  good  things. 

Georgia  Cracker : 

"  Gentlemen  and  fellow-citizens,"  exclaimed  an  impas- 
sioned orator,  "  what  if  all  the  European  countries  should 
put  a  tax  on  our  raw  materials,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?"  "AU  of  our  dudes  would  have  to  stay  at  home," 
shouted  a  voice  from  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Toledo  Blade : 

He  was  inquiring  of  a  farmer  at  the  Central  Market  about 
cider,  and  finally  asked  :  "  If  I  pay  you  eight  cents  a  gal- 
lon, will  you  put  just  as  much  water  in  it  as  if  I  only  paid 
five?"  "I  suppose  so,"  was  the  reply.  "The  tempta- 
tion would  be  there,  and  the  water  would  be  there,  and  I 
have  a  hired  man  who  never  gives  anything  away." 

Washington  Post : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  business  manager  to  the  city 
editor,  "but  you  promised  to  print  that  puff  of  Smither's 
dry-goods  store  just  as  I  wrote  it"  "Well,  didn't  I?" 
"  No,  sir.  It  wasn't  published  at  all."  "  Did  you  write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ? "  "  Certainly."  "  Then  I 
have  published  the  wrong  side  of  the  manuscript." 


Cedartown  (Ga.)  Guardian  : 

Bright  and  breezy,  with  sails  all  spread  and  our  colors 
nailed  to  the  mast,  wc  bear  down  upon  you  this  morning. 
Here  is  news  for  the  one  who  wants  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  ;  social  chit-chat  for  the  gossip  lover  ;  politics  for  the 
public-minded  ;  facts  and  fancies  for  the  farmers ;  fun  for 
the  frolicsome,  and  pathos  for  the  poetical.  It  is  chuck  full 
of  readable  matter,  and  he  must  be  an  unappreciative  cuss 
who  fails  to  be  amused  and  entertained,  instructed  and 
interested,  by  perusing  the  columns  of  the  dandiest  weekly, 
in  the  crackingest  town  in  Georgia.  We  will  take  almost 
anything,  except  contumely  or  cussing,  in  payment  for 
subscription.  Come  in  and  see  us  whether  you  want  the 
paper  or  not,  for  we  are  worth  looking  at  We  are  done, 
but  don't  forget  that  the  Guardian  is  your  friend  and  will 
love  you  when  you're  old  and  ugly  and  everybody  else 
hates  you. 

Adieu,  ta  ta,  nix  cum  arouse  1 
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Hickory  Forks  Sentinel : 

"  It  has  come  to  our  ears  that  the  Rev.  John  Horn,  dur- 
ing a  prayer  before  his  congregation  at  Elk  Creek  Church 
last  Sunday,  made  some  very  uncomplimentary  and  un- 
called for  remarks  in  regard  to  the  editor  of  this  paper. 
He  prayed  that  our  paper  might  wither  as  it  falls  from  the 
press  and  that  the  hand  that  writes  its  editorials  might  be 
paralyzed.  Now,  here  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Horn  offered 
such  a  prayer  :  Last  year  he  came  out  as  a  candidate  for 
justice  of  the  peace.  We  had  nothing  against  him,  although 
he  is  a  Methodist  and  we  a  Baptist,  and  would  have  sup- 
ported him,  but  when  we  asked  him  to  put  his  announce- 
ment in  our  paper  he  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  that,  too, 
after  we  had  offered  him  the  half  rate  which  we  usually 
extend  to  the  clergy.  Then  we  told  him  that  if  he  would 
give  us  93  we  would  print  his  announcement.  What  did 
he  do  ?  He  wrote  out  a  lot  of  notices  and  stuck  them  up 
on  the  trees.  Could  an  American  citizen  brook  such  an 
insult  ?  We  think  not  Is  a  citizen  of  this  great  common- 
wealth called  upon  to  bear  such  contempt  ?  We  do  not 
think  he  is  ;  so,  with  the  pen  of  just  retribution,  we 
'  pricked  this  bull-calf  till  he  roared  again.'  We  threw  our- 
selves into  the  campaign  ;  we  glutted  our  vengeance.  We 
saw  the  reverend  gentleman  defeated,  and  then  we  quietly 
sought  our  humble  abode.  Now,  this  man  must  run  us  into 
one  of  his  prayers.  He  must  hold  us  up  before  a  congre- 
gation and  persuade  his  hearers  to  look  upon  us  with  con- 
tempt. Pray  on,  weak  vessel,  covered  with  the  rust  of  ini- 
quity— pray  on,  for  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  arc  of  no 
avail,  but  if  ever  you  come  near  us,  you  gobbler-headed 
hypocrite,  we'll  give  you  a  kicking  that  will  appeal  to 
every  ungodly  joint  in  your  body." 

Arkansaw  Toothpick  : 

"  We  desire  to  return  our  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Callusvillc  cornet  band  for  a  serenade  last  night.  The 
band  can't  play  for  shucks,  and  the  music  would  have 
drawn  a  howl  of  pain  from  an  Egyptian  mummy,  but  it 
waked  us  from  a  horrible  nightmare  in  which  we  seemed  to 
be  standing  at  the  door  of  our  office  and  defending  it 
against  a  sheriff  who  wore  horns  and  hoofs,  and  had  come 
to  take  possession  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  appalling 
character  of  the  music,  it  was  the  sweetest  sound  that  ever 
struck  our  ear,  and  we  don't  lay  the  serenade  up  against 
the  boys.   They  didn't  mean  harm,  and  saved  our  life. 

From  the  Arizona  Kicker  : 

"  We  hope  our  readers  will  excuse  the  typographical  ap- 
pearance of  the  inside  pages  of  the  Kicker  this  week.  We 
were  working  them  off  as  usual  on  Wednesday,  having  Joe 
the  Digger  Indian  as  roller-boy,  when  Judge  Shackawack- 
scn  made  us  a  call  and  jumped  on  our  collar.  Greatly  to 
our  surprise  we  picked  the  Judge  up  and  mopped  him  all 
over  the  office  and  flung  him  outdoors.  His  boot-heels, 
hind  buttons,  spectacles  and  tobacco-box  flew  about  and 
alighted  on  the  forms,  and  in  our  excitement  we  failed 
to  notice  them.  The  big  hole  in  our  editorial  on  the 
tariff  was  caused  by  a  boot-heel.  The  blur  on  the  poem 
entitled,  '  When  Baby  Wakes  Again,'  was  caused  by  two 
buttons.  Such  society  items  as  arc  unreadable  owe  it  to 
the  Judge's  spectacles.    We  hope  it  won't  occur  again." 

A  Base  Deceiver  : 

We  owe  no  grudge  to  Colonel  Hastings  because  he  once 
cuffed  our  ears  in  the  Town  Hall.    We  had  proved  him  a 


liar,  a  swindler  and  an  absconder,  and  he  had  to  cuff  to 
save  his  reputation.  The  colonel  is  now  seeking  the 
nomination  for  sheriff,  and  is  promising,  in  case  he  is 
elected,  to  secure  our  town  a  Government  appropriation  of 
$250,000  to  build  a  public  building.  We  are  actuated  only 
by  the  kindest  motives  when  we  say  that  the  colonel  is  a 
blooming  deceiver.  He  can  no  more  secure  a  dollar  from 
Uncle  Sam  than  we  can  borrow  one  of  the  hinges  from  the 
gates  of  heaven.  All  the  influence  he  has  in  this  world  of 
sin  and  sorrow  is  confined  to  the  Red  Hot  saloon.  Do 
not  be  deceived  in  the  castor-oil  voice  of  the  colonel. 

An  Explanation  : 

The  cause  of  the  Kicker  in  opposing  the  building  of  a 
bridge  over  Red  Horse  River,  to  connect  our  town  with 
Dutch  Hill,  is  being  severely  criticised  by  some  of  our 
citizens,  who  declare  that  w£  are  opposed  to  progress  and 
improvements.  Such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Any 
open  bridge  across  the  river  would  be  an  encouragement 
to  suicides  and  accidents.  When  a  man  gets  drunk  on 
Arizona  whisky  he  either  wants  to  kill  some  one  or  jump 
off  a  bridge.  There  are  fifty  men  in  town  who  would  go 
over  to  Dutch  Hill,  fill  up,  and  fall  off  the  bridge  coming 
back  if  it  had  a  railing  fifteen  feet  high.  As  to  a  covered 
bridge,  it  would  at  once  be  taken  possession  of  by  all  the 
old  soakers  in  town  who  tried  to  get  home,  and  in  a  month 
would  be  voted  a  public  nuisance.  While  we  just  hoilcr 
for  progress  and  improvement,  we  can't  see  our  way  clear 
on  this  bridge  question,  and  shall  therefore  oppose  it  until 
we  have  a  change  of  heart. 


Personal  and  Political : 

We  have  in  our  possession  about  forty  deeds  and  con- 
veyances belonging  to  as  many  different  parties,  which  we 
picked  up  on  the  street  last  night  They  dropped  from 
the  coat-tail  pocket  of  our  estimable  and  efficient  Register 
of  Deeds  as  he  was  weaving  his  way  homewards  at  a  late 
hour.  In  the  East  this  would  be  called  a  piece  of  gross 
carelessness,  and  the  Register  would  be  expected  to  resign. 
Out  here  in  the  glorious  West  the  estimable  Register  takes 
an  extra  drink  and  pulls  another  wire  fur  rcnomination. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  we  owe  genial  Henry  $14  in 
cash,  and  daren't  go  for  him  until  it  is  paid. 


Raising  the  "  upper  crust  :  " 

On  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  Major  Pete  Scott  and 
his  wife,  of  Jackass  Hill,  held  their  brass  wedding  anni- 
versary, and  it  eclipsed  anything  in  the  society  line  yet 
attempted  in  this  locality.  Their  dugout  was  illuminated 
by  two  pounds  of  tallow  candles,  and  Green's  string  band 
furnished  the  most  entrancing  music.  All  the  nobs  were 
present,  and  dancing  and  feasting  prevailed  to  a  late  hour. 
The  only  event  which  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
was  an  arrest  made  by  our  sheriff.  He  collared  General 
De  Lisle,  a  society  star,  just  as  he  had  finished  his  first 
waltz,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  colonel  will  be  taken 
back  to  Wisconsin  to  stand  trial  for  barn-burning.  No 
presents  were  given  or  expected.  It  was  more  to  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Scott  to  high  society  than  anything  else.  Pete 
used  to  be  a  baggageman  on  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  road,  and 
his  wife  was  a  bccr-slinger  in  a  St.  Louis  saloon.  Some 
of  the  high-toned  didn't  take  kindly  to  her,  but  this  blow- 
out, which  served  to  show  off  their  new  carpets  and  up- 
right piano,  will  place  her  on  the  top  shelf. 
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In  glancing  over  the  field  of  Current  Literature  for  the 
past  year  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
several  great  movements,  some  of  which  have  had  their 
rise  within  the  twelve  months,  and  others  which  have  been 
carried  over  from  the  years  before.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  assign  to  one  or  the  other  of  them  all  the  works  of 
the  writers  of  the  year  which  have  produced  any  particular 
effect  upon  the  reading  public,  and  although  there  are  a 
great  number  of  books  which  seem  to  lie  outside  of  these 
great  divisions,  they  belong  to  what  might  be  called  the 
machine  books — those  which  seem  to  come  as  regularly  as 
do  the  supplies  of  bread.  The  first  and  decidedly  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  movements  in  literature  is  the 
development  of  the  novel  of  physical  passion  as  written  by 
young  women.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  effect,  in  this 
country,  of  the  French  realistic  school.  A  second  great 
division  of  the  mental  work  is  the  religio-materialistic 
novel — the  appearance  in  fiction  of  the  contest  between 
materialism  and  the  creeds.  Parallel  with  this,  and  really 
a  subdivision  of  the  same  mental  processes,  is  the  advanced 
mysticism  of  the  thcosophists,  the  two  constituting  the 
somewhat  peculiar  halves  of  the  one  moral  struggle. 

For  the  third  movement  we  must  go  to  the  magazines. 
It  has  been  remarkable,  during  the  year,  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  enlarged  their  boundaries  and  developed 
a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  form  of  special  corre- 
spondence. The  fourth  division  embraces  the  newspapers, 
and  includes  their  approach  to  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  magazine  methods  of  treating  subjects. 
The  daily  journals  are  no  longer  content  with  chronicling 
events  from  day  to  day  ;  they  are  reaching  out  and  taking 
comprehensive  views  of  social  movements.  The  fifth  and 
last  movement  is  among  the  bookmakers.  It  includes  the 
series  of  books  upon  cognate  subjects  published  in  so- 
called  libraries,  and  the  recoil  from  the  cheap  editions  into 
something  rather  better  in  quality  and  more  calculated  to 
take  a  place  permanently  upon  the  book-shelves. 

Four  of  these  five  divisions  or  movements  represent  the 
results  of  mental  work  along  given  lines.  Their  origin  may 
be  traced  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  and  the  points  at 
which  they  have  now  arrived  may  be  defined.  But  the  fu- 
ture of  them  is  still  problematical.  We  cannot  see  how  far 
they  arc  ephemeral,  or  whether  they  but  point  to  still  more 
radical  work  in  the  coming  months.  Wc  can  see  that  the 
lines  "  blazed  "  out  by  the  magazines  and  newspapers  will 
be  pursued  still  further  because  they  are  a  direct  devel- 
opment ;  but  we  are  at  sea  as  to  some  of  the  forms  of 
thought  which  have  appeared  in  the  books.  There  are  two 
things  which  may  be  noted  as  being  characteristic  of  the 
mental  work  of  the  year :  women  have  come  to  the  front 
more  than  ever  before — three  of  the  strongest  novels  of  the 
year  having  been  written  by  them — and  there  is  no  lack  of 


original  thought  shown  in  current  literature.  The  year  has 
not  been  a  barren  or  unprofitable  one. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  publication  of  nov- 
els during  the  past  year  is  the  development  of  the  story  of 
physical  passion.  A  flood  of  animal  lust  seems  to  have 
overwhelmed  many  of  the  writers  with  results  that  are  as- 
tounding. And  the  most  curious  part  of  the  movement  is 
the  fact  that  the  school  is  distinctively  a  female  one,  and 
that  the  writers  are,  as  a  rule,  young.  The  leader,  Mrs. 
Amelie  Rives-Chanler,  broke  the  ice  with  the  Quick  and 
the  Dead,  which  had  been  slightly  cracked  before  by  Miss 
Curry  with  her  Bohemian  Tragedy,  and  Miss  Laura  Daintry 
smashed  it  up  into  small  pieces  with  Eros.  That  women, 
led  by  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  could  write  verses  which 
fairly  perspired  with  passion,  was  known  before  ;  but  the 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  conceptions  of  life  which  prompted 
such  work  had  hesitated  before  the  baldness  and  nakedness 
of  prose.  The  wave  rose  higher,  and  animal  passion  has 
become  brutal  in  its  realism.  The  novels  which  are  offered 
to  and  refused  by  publishers  now  can  only  be  paralleled  in 
the  works  tabooed  by  Mr.  Comstock's  society.  A  reader 
for  one  of  the  largest  publishers  in  New  York  said,  a  short 
time  ago,  that  no  conception  could  be  formed  by  those 
who  had  not  read  the  manuscripts,  of  the  work  women 
were  anxious  to  print.  The  success  of  the  Quick  and  the 
Dead  has  stirred  up  the  morbid  brains  of  women  who  have 
been  theorizing  on  forbidden  things  for  years,  and  the 
result  is  calculated  to  simply  paralyze  old  ideas.  It  is  a 
tradition  of  the  world  that  in  women,  especially  young 
women,  the  source  of  purity  and  innocence  on  this  planet 
is  to  be  found,  but  it  would  seem  as  though  the  fountain 
head  were  strangely  soiled.  It  is,  of  course,  obviously  un- 
just to  allege  that  because  a  few  of  the  bolder  sort  have 
seen  fit  to  write  these  books,  it  follows  that  all  young 
women  are  full  of  these  imaginings  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  exam- 
ine into  the  circulation  of  the  works,  and  to  thus  judge  of 
the  reception  they  meet.  The  Quick  and  the  Dead  had  a 
most  phenomenal  sale  in  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and  it  is 
selling  still  in  book  form.  This  sale  was  not  confined  to 
men.  A  simple  test  of  the  patronage  of  this  writing  is  for 
one  to  ask  the  women  acquaintance  whether  they  have 
read  the  book,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  answer,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  will  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  testimony  of  librarians  in  circulating  libraries 
is  still  stronger,  for  these  libraries  are  practically  supported 
by  women.  That  testimony  is  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment of  one  librarian  :  "  We  cannot  keep  enough  of  these 
books  on  hand  to  satisfy  the  steadily  increasing  demand." 

This  class  of  hooks  is  the  outcome  of  three  widely 
different  causes — the  spread  of  materialism,  which  has 
broken  down  many  of  the  old  barriers  of  thought,  the 
movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  which  has 
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been  going  on  for  a  long  time  in  this  country,  and  which 
has  already  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  old  bonds  under 
which  she  has  suffered,  and  the  influence  of  the  French 
realistic  school  of  writing  when  applied  to  the  American 
mind.  The  novel  of  physical  passion  has  had  a  mushroom- 
like  growth,  and  it  will  remain  to  be  seen  how  far  it  is 
fungoid  and  ephemeral  in  character.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  sign  of  greater  boldness  in  the  future  in  dealing  with 
many  problems  of  life.  That  we  will  ever  go  back  to  the 
coarseness  of  Fielding  may  be  doubted,  but  it  is  probable 
that  no  future  Thackeray  will  be  forced  to  lament  that  one 
of  the  strongest  motives  of  human  action  is  tabooed  in  the 
pages  of  the  writer.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  these  books 
represent  in  some  indefined  way  the  struggle  which  seems 
now  to  be  going  on,  on  the  part  of  women,  against  the 
conditions  attendant  upon  marriage.  Although  the  article 
of  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  upon  the  subject,  published  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  was  short,  the  attention  which  it  has 
attracted  and  the  flood  of  articles  of  which  it  has  been  the 
cause,  make  it  one  of  the  literary  features  of  the  year. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  feeling  of  revolt  in  the  minds  of 
women  against  the  marriage  tie  as  it  now  exists,  and  this 
has  progressed  from  the  point  of  the  individual  application 
for  divorce  to  an  expression  of  more  or  less  general  disap- 
proval upon  theoretical  grounds.  No  solution  of  the 
problem  has  yet  been  suggested,  although  it  is  something 
gained  to  have  the  problem  clearly  stated.  The  fact  that 
women,  as  never  before,  have — in  the  past  twelve  months — 
written  and  talked  in  their  own  way  upon  all  subjects  that 
have  interested  them,  is  noteworthy.  Times  have  changed 
since  Charlotte  Bronte1  took  her  famous  nam  de  plume 
because  she  feared  to  have  it  known  that  she,  a  woman, 
had  written  a  book.  The  field  of  literature  is  as  open  to 
women  as  to  men  now,  and,  in  fact,  women  are  writing  the 
majority  of  books,  chiefly  because  they  have  more  leisure. 
Having  found  their  voices  and  got  their  audience,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  take  possession  of  the  entire  field. 


Materialism  has  invaded  the  world  of  fiction  from 
another  quarter,  and  to  it  we  owe  the  religio-materialistic 
novels,  Robert  Elsmerc,  and  John  Ward,  Preacher.  Again, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  two  books  are  by  women. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  set  the  English  reading  public 
on  edge  by  her  story.  It  has  been  abused  and  praised  in 
the  most  extravagant  manner.  This  has  been  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  she  has  brought  home  to  the  people  the 
arguments  which  have  until  now  only  been  known  and 
appreciated  in  the  scholar's  study.  She  has  popularized 
the  reasoning  of  infidelity ;  she  has  furnished  all  with 
weapons  against  the  established  creeds.  To  Miss  Deland, 
the  author  of  John  Ward,  must  be  conceded  the  palm  of 
having  written  the  most  remarkable  book  published  in 
America  during  the  year.  In  the  grim  Puritanism  which 
still  exists  in  places  in  New  England  she  has  found  the 
subject  of  her  powerful  story,  and  she  dissects  and  lays 
bare  the  quivering  moral  nerves  of  the  unhappy  preacher 
with  surgeon-like  impassibility.  While  both  books  deal 
with  the  same  subject,  the  contest  between  traditional 
creed  and  the  living  thought  of  the  day,  the  author  of 
Robert  Elsmerc  can  be  said  to  show  more  sympathy  with 
the  sorrows  of  her  characters.  In  John  Ward  the  dissec- 
tion is  more  thorough ;  the  feelings  and  passions,  the 
struggle  of  the  unhappy  ones,  arc  drawn  for  us  with  a 
keener  mental  vision.  The  reception  of  these  books  by 
readers  has  been  most  cordial,  and  they  have  been  read 
and  re-read  in  an  atmosphere  of  wonder  rather  than  in  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  A  book  which  must  not  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  notable  productions,  is  The  Story  of  an 


African  Farm,  by  Olive  Schreiner.  It  belongs  to  no  divis- 
ion. It  is  not  a  part  of  any  movement,  for  it  stands  out 
alone  like  some  great  rock  upon  the  wide  and  dreary  plain. 
It  is  almost  pure  pessimism.  It  is  the  cry  of  one  who  has 
struggled  hopelessly  against  the  cruelty  of  this  world.  The 
book  is  so  extraordinary  that  one  cannot  understand  it 
without  repeated  reading.  The  Sorrow  of  Waldo  as  he 
realizes  the  uselessness  of  fighting  against  his  environment, 
the  fierce  battle  which  Lyndall  makes  only  to  fail  in  the 
saddest  way,  are  awful  lessons  in  themselves.  If  the  book 
has  a  moral  it  is  that  of  the  folly  of  fighting  at  all. 
Although  in  point  of  fact  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm 
was  published  nearly  three  years  ago,  it  grew  so  slowly 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  public  that  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  speak  of  it  here  as  one  of  the  books  of  the  year.  It  is 
still  growing  into  circulation,  slowly  but  surely,  and  in 
another  twelve  months  it  will  be  far  better  known  and 
more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  it  is  to-day. 

Parallel  with  the  invasion  of  fiction  by  materialism  comes 
the  introduction  of  extreme  mysticism  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  theosophists.  Mr.  Crawford  has  followed  up  his  Mr. 
Isaacs  with  his  strange  story,  With  the  Immortals,  and 
Laurence  Oliphant  has  published  Scientific  Religion.  The 
latter  work  was  reviewed  at  length  in  this  magazine  when 
it  appeared,  and  a  reference  to  it  is  all  that  is  needed  now. 
It  represents  the  cult  which  is  growing  among  a  certain 
class  of  thinkers,  the  recoil  from  the  school  led  by  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  the  late  Charles  Darwin.  Mr.  Oliphant 's 
views  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  novels,  but  his 
theory  of  the  sympneuraa  would  seem  to  offer  a  tempting 
field  for  the  story-teller,  as  anything  more  difficult  for  the 
average  woman  to  understand  than  her  husband's  devotion 
to  his  spiritual  complement,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
Although  the  advanced  mysticism  of  Scientific  Religion 
has  so  far  been  left  to  itself,  strange  old  Eastern  beliefs 
have  been  used  freely.  Among  these  the  theory  of  rein- 
carnation has  formed  the  basis  of  several  books,  notably 
of  What  Dreams  May  Come,  and  the  Duchess  Emelia. 
The  extreme  activity  of  the  theosophical  societies  during 
the  year,  has  shown  itself  in  the  publication  of  the  maga- 
zines devoted  to  the  belief,  and  of  numberless  small  tracts 
and  essays.  These  have,  of  course,  had  considerable  influ- 
ence, for,  although  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  theos- 
ophy  of  the  West  is  but  a  faint  reflex  of  that  known  in  the 
East,  its  believers  are  slowly  constructing  for  themselves  a 
new  form  of  creed  along  theosophical  lines.  The  rejection 
by  a  large  number  of  the  followers  of  Mme.  Blavatsky  of 
physical  miracles,  is  |>erhaps  the  most  noted  departure 
from  the  Eastern  views.  This  trend  of  thought  has  had 
one  very  good  result  in  that  it  has  opened  for  us  through 
translations  many  of  the  Eastern  works  and  poems,  and 
has  directed  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  beauties  of 
thought  which  have  lain  hidden  for  many  centuries. 

The  cynical  school  of  writers,  those  who  unite  great 
talent  with  an  alleged  sublime  contempt  for  everything, 
everybody,  and  every  belief,  have  not  been  idle  during 
the  year.  Led  by  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus,  who  has  published 
Eden  and  Mr.  Incoul's  Misadventure,  and  republished  his 
Anatomy  of  Negation,  they  have  put  out  a  few  books, 
which  have  served  to  prevent  ordinary  mortals  from  being 
too  well  satisfied  with  themselves,  by  showing  them  that  Su- 
perior Beings  still  exist.  Pessimism,  when  genuine,  is  not 
a  too  cheerful  view  of  things;  but  real  pessimism  necessa- 
rily involves  silence  on  the  part  of  its  possessor.  For  what 
can  be  more  absurd,  if  nothing  is  of  any  use  in  this  world, 
than  this  idle  recital  of  it  ?  It  may  be  fairly  doubted  if 
Mr.  Saltus  and  his  followers  or  disciples  are  as  blue  over 
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the  lookout  as  they  would  have  it  understood,  and  at  any 
rate  we  may  hope  that  the  solid  returns  for  their  work  have 
made  them  optimistically  inclined.  The  scope  of  the 
school  is  pretty  thoroughly  outlined  by  Mr.  Saltus  in  his 
recent  article  on  Morality  in  Fiction,  printed  in  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine.  Here  he  intimates  that  "  genius  consists 
in  the  power  to  perceive  and  detain  the  evanescent."  Arlo 
Bates,  a  practical  exponent,  expresses  the  same  sentiment 
in  another  and  more  indolent  way,  that  "  certain  ideas  are 
atmospheric,  and  that  genius  consists  in  the  power  to  be- 
come infected  by  them."  "  Infected  "  is  a  beautiful  and 
expressive  word  in  this  school.  But  the  idea  is  not  alto- 
gether original.  An  English  magazine  writer  years  ago 
suggested  that  ideas  were  actually  bacteria,  and  attacked 
such  minds  as  pleased  their  fastidious  appetites.  There 
have  been  eras  of  great  eloquence,  great  poetry,  great  dra- 
mas, great  novels,  "  great  passion."  The  ancient  plague 
and  the  modern  epidemic  have  raged  furiously,  and  then 
died  out  for  want  of  material  to  infect.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing theory,  if  somewhat  fantastic.  If  the.  reading-matter 
evolved  by  the  Saltus  school  for  the  past  year  is  a  sample 
of  the  material  of  "infection,"  there  are  certainly  no  hungry 
bacteria  roaming  about.  In  England  Mr.  George  Moore, 
with  his  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man,  Spring  Days,  and  A 
Mere  Accident,  has  nobly  held  up  the  banner  of  the  Man- 
fred-like scorn  of  his  neighbors.  He  is  as  interesting  as 
the  American  Bacterian.    Both  are  French  hybrids. 

The  modern  magazine  has  had  its  development  in  this 
country.  The  English  fondness  for  opinion,  shown  in  the 
strictly  editorial  character  of  their  newspapers,  resulted  in 
the  English  reviews,  which  can  safely  challenge  the  world. 
But  the  genius  of  the  American  people  is  a  desire  for 
facts,  and  out  of  this  has  grown  the  American  magazine. 
It  has  practically  discarded  the  essay,  and  given  us  in  its 
place  the  article.  During  the  past  year  the  magazines  have 
developed  along  their  chosen  lines  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
First  in  importance  are  the  articles  upon  Siberia  and  the 
Exile  System  of  Russia,  written  by  Mr.  George  Kennan, 
in  the  Century.  The  Colossus  of  the  North,  with  its  auto- 
cratic government,  is  an  anomaly  in  this  century  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  ;  and  as  the  influence  of  free  govern- 
ments has  pressed  closer  and  closer  upon  the  Russian,  the 
measures  of  repression  necessary  to  retain  its  power  have 
become  more  drastic.  In  the  ceaseless  agitation  of  the 
Nihilists,  and  the  bitter  cry  they  have  sent  up  against  the 
oppression  under  which  they  suffer,  the  Century  found  its 
opportunity.  It  sent  Mr.  Kennan  to  Siberia  to  see  for 
himself,  with  the  one  request  that  he  would  write  down 
what  he  saw,  without  fear  or  favor.  He  has  proved  him- 
self the  Howard  of  our  time.  His  articles  have  created 
the  greatest  sensation,  although  in  this  country  we  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  an  inability  to  understand  the 
condition  of  things  he  pictures  for  us.  It  seems  to  us  ex- 
traordinary that  men  should  consent  to  continue  under  such 
a  rule,  and  we  are  apt  to  wonder  why  the  Russians  do  not 
rise  in  their  might  and  overthrow  the  Tsar  forever.  Mr. 
Kennan  is  certainly  doing  a  great  work.  His  articles  have 
been  placed  upon  the  list  of  forbidden  works  in  Russia, 
and  he  has  closed  the  Russian  Empire  to  American  writers. 

Harper's  Magazine  has  shown  the  influence  of  this  de- 
mand for  special  correspondence  in  the  articles  upon  Mex- 
ico by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  those  upon  the 
West  Indies  by  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn.  The  mere  mention 
of  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
class  of  work  this  magazine  has  been  offering  to  its  readers 
on  this  new  line.  Mr.  Warner  has  brought  our  neighbors 
of  the  Great  Republic  to  the  South  very  close  to  us,  and 


has  given  us  a  picture  of  life  there  which  is  to  the  last  de- 
gree realistic.  In  the  sensuous  atmosphere  of  the  islands 
along  the  border  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  author  of  Some 
Chinese  Ghosts  has  found  a  condition  of  things  which  ap- 
peals strongly  to  his  romantic  mind  ;  and  he  has  invested 
the  Jewels  of  the  South  with  even  more  poetry  than  they 
before  possessed.  Harper's  Magazine  has  also  continued 
to  make  a  feature  of  articles  upon  the  great  cities  of  the 
country,  collecting  their  traditions  and  marking  the  steps 
of  their  growth  in  a  way  that  has  been  keenly  interesting. 
Scribncr's  Magazine  during  the  year  has  published  a  valu- 
able series  of  railroad  articles,  which  have  been  read  with 
interest.  It  has  also  given  a  series  of  articles  upon  Thack- 
eray's letters— an  important  contribution  to  literature. 

The  publication  of  a  complete  novel  in  each  issue  of  a 
magazine,  begun  in  this  country  by  Lippincott's,  has  been 
imitated  in  Belford's,  and  is  still  an  experiment.  It  revives 
the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  continued 
story  as  opposed  to  the  story  complete — a  dispute  as  old  as 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  apparently  as  far  from  a  solution 
as  ever.  It  is  a  question  whether  stories  of  the  necessary 
length  —  about  75,000  words —  pay  the  writers,  as  they  are 
too  short  for  publication  in  book  form  and  too  long  to  be 
embraced  in  a  collection.  Writers  of  magazine  tales  always 
count  upon  the  republication  as  a  large  factor  in  their  re- 
turns for  their  work.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  said  to  be 
paying  at  last.  It  has  always  held  the  position  of  the  most 
literary  publication  in  America,  taking  the  term  literary  in 
the  restricted  sense  which  is  the  favorite  fad  of  the  so-called 
literary  cult ;  but  in  spite  of  the  great  array  of  contributors, 
it  has  never  been  a  success  financially.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  the  fact  that  this  sterling  old  monthly  can  at  last 
show  a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  The 
American  Magazine  has  found,  in  its  chosen  field  of  purely 
American  subjects,  sufficient  encouragement.  The  North 
American  Review  has  been  phenomenally  successful  during 
the  year.  This  publication  seems  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  its  special  feature — the  symposium  of  writers  upon  some 
selected  topic.  The  experiment  of  selling  an  illustrated 
magazine  for  twenty  cents  is  still  being  tried  by  The  Cos- 
mopolitan. Outing,  as  a  magazine  of  sports,  has  prospered, 
and  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  many  readers. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  birth  of  two  new  magazines 
— Belford's  and  Cunent  Literature.  The  former  is  polit- 
ical in  character  and  is  therefore  a  revival  of  a  very  old 
form  of  periodical  in  this  country.  Although  the  partisan 
monthly  or  quarterly  has  been  a  great  success  in  England, 
it  has  never  really  taken  root  upon  American  soil,  and  it 
will  remain  to  be  seen  what  degree  of  support  is  accorded 
to  that  over  which  Mr.  Donn  Piatt  presides.  Current 
Literature  is  the  most  radical  and  original  departure  from 
the  received  ideas  of  magazines  thus  far  made.  With  the 
December  number  it  completes  its  first  half  year,  and  its 
reception  has  been  most  cordial  and  satisfying.  It  has 
quietly  drifted  into  position  and  made  itself  a  place.  It 
has  not  attempted  to  fix,  or  to  reach,  any  literary  stand- 
ard. To  furnish  a  great  budget  of  well  selected,  varied, 
interesting,  and  instructive  reading ;  to  wash  a  deal  of 
gravel  for  a  little  gold ;  to  gather,  arrange,  and  preserve 
for  reference  ;  to  fix  the  ephemeral,  and  make  from  month 
to  month  a  book  with  the  coloring,  character,  and  impress 
of  the  present,  seasoned  with  the  past,  and  treasured  into  the 
future,  has  been  its  modest  ambition.  What  it  has  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  can  be  variously  estimated  from 
the  eight  page  index  to  the  first  volume,  printed  in  this 
number.  Looking  at  the  magazines  generally,  there  is 
evidence  of  increased  activity.    The  competition  between 
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them  for  good  work  is  keen,  and  the  results  are  all  that 
could  be  asked.  The  circulation  of  American  magazines 
in  England  has  increased  greatly  during  the  year,  and  the 
influence  exerted  by  them  is  shown  by  that  sincerest  form 
of  flattery — imitation.  The  English  publications  have 
modified  their  methods,  and,  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Illustrated  Magazine,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
copy  the  American  pictorial  style. 

The  newspapers  have  not  stood  still  during  the  past 
year.  Interviewing  has  become  if  anything  bolder  than 
before,  and  sensationalism  has  increased.  The  two  great- 
est changes  that  have  been  made,  however,  are  the  ap- 
proach to  the  magazine  method  of  treating  subjects,  and 
the  decided  advance  in  the  direction  of  personality  on  the 
part  of  writers.  Managing  editors  have  seen  for  some 
years  that  there  were  possibilities  in  the  treatment  of  social 
movements,  connected  histories  of  events  ranging  over 
considerable  periods  of  time,  or  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  many  sources  upon  one  subject,  which  it 
would  pay  well  to  exploit,  but  they  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  this  by  the  many  demands  made  upon  their 
space.  Then  came  the  era  of  great  Sunday  editions  of 
sixteen,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-two  pages,  and  with  them, 
the  many  columns  of  space  to  be  filled.  These  brought 
out  the  special  articles,  those  articles  in  which  subjects  of 
interest  although  not  news  matter  were  written  up  at 
length.  At  first  these  were  confined  to  a  column,  or  a 
column  and  a  half,  but  it  was  not  very  long  before  it  l>e- 
came  apparent  that  the  time  for  the  extended  article,  the 
article  which  should  treat  a  subject  as  a  magazine  would 
treat  it,  had  arrived.  This  is  the  work  which  such  papers 
as  the  New  York  Sun,  Times,  Tribune,  Herald,  and 
World,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Boston  Herald,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Times,  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  in  fact  all 
the  principal  journals  of  the  great  centers,  are  now  begin- 
ning to  do.  They  are  collecting  information  upon  some 
subject  from  a  hundred  different  sources  and  are  combin- 
ing it  into  one  article.  These  articles  differ  from  those  in 
magazines  in  that  they  possess  more  of  a  news  flavor,  and 
their  interest  is  more  ephemeral.  But  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  written,  in  their  firm  grasp  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  in  their  thoroughness  of  treatment,  they  are  equal  to 
the  best  of  magazine  work.  This  departure  of  the  news- 
papers is  a  decided  step  forward  in  their  development. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  anonymous  was 
originally  stamped  upon  English  newspaper  writers,  but  the 
query  would  form  an  interesting  subject  for  some  dry-as- 
dust  essayist.  American  newspapers  inherited  it  from  the 
English,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  years  of  the  civil 
war,  when  correspondents  were  forced  to  sign  their  dis- 
patches by  order  of  Secretary  Stanton,  the  custom  has 
prevailed  ever  since.  It  is  one  which  would  certainly  be 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  News- 
paper proprietors  have  thought  that  when  personality  was 
denied  to  the  writers,  the  papers  got  what  reputation  at- 
tached itself  to  the  articles  written,  and  they  have  reasoned 
that  if  a  writer  was  known  to  the  readers  he  would  either 
demand  more  money  for  his  services  or  the  paper  would 
suffer  when  he  left.  Apart  from  the  curious  confession 
that  writers  are  under  paid,  which  is  thus  implied,  there  is 
the  odd  blindness  to  the  fact  that  in  proportion  as  a 
writer's  popularity  increases  with  the  public,  so  does  his 
value  to  the  paper.  Writers  sign  their  names  in  France, 
and  there  are  no  papers  in  the  world  more  profitable.  The 
custom  of  giving  writers'  signatures  in  magazines  is  about 
twelve  years  old,  yet  the  magazines  have  not  suffered 
thereby.    On  the  contrary  they  are  more  profitable  than 


ever  before.  It  is  now  about  six  or  seven  years  since  the 
signatures  of  writers  began  to  appear  in  daily  papers,  and 
it  has  steadily  grown  since  then.  It  is  the  exception  now 
to  take  up  any  Sunday  edition  in  which  signatures  cannot 
be  found,  and  many  of  the  papers  which  have  had  the 
greatest  success  have  been  the  most  liberal  in  this  respect. 
The  advance  during  the  past  year  has  been  marked,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  chronicle  it  as  a  movement  for  good  in 
current  literature.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  men  who  are 
able  to  judge,  that  a  writer  does  his  or  her  best  work  over 
signature,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  rule  which 
would  more  vastly  improve  the  character  of  articles,  or 
tend  more  to  increase  their  reliability  than  would  that 
which  gave  personality  to  the  writers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  change,  like  every  other  one  of  mo- 
ment in  the  world's  history,  was  forced  upon  the  news- 
papers in  defiance  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  so-called 
"wise  men."  That  conservatism  which  has  fought  the 
telegraph  and  the  steam  engine,  which  has  done  its  utmost 
to  prevent  every  advance  in  science  or  medicine,  which 
has  always  hung  on  the  wheels  of  progress  like  the  lumps 
of  mud  from  the  ruts  in  the  road,  made  its  voice  heard 
and  cried  out  "  Anathema,  Maranatha !  "  upon  those  who 
were  not  content  to  do  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them.  But  once  more  the  wise  men  have  been  defeated. 
The  change  has  come,  and  the  world  rolls  on  as  before. 
It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  new  customs,  which  are 
always  going  to  upset  everything  so  speedily,  become  old 
because  the  wise  ones  take  so  much  comfort  therein. 
Change  is  the  law  under  which  we  all  live,  and  there  is 
some  great  force  which  makes  itself  felt  despite  the  wishes 
of  those  who  would  live  under  the  old  order.  Why  it 
should  have  been  thought  that  the  personality  which  is 
accorded  to  lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  actors,  and  bus- 
iness men,  should  be  denied  to  newspaper  men  alone  does 
not  appear,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  wherein  the  danger  of  this 
personality  exists.  It  is  only  the  coward  who  courts  the 
anonymous ;  there  is  no  fear  that  personality  can  ever 
become  a  menace  to  anyone  in  this  country. 

So  much  for  the  general  movements.  Easily  the  most 
important  single  work  of  the  year  is  the  translation  of  the 
Kalcvala  by  Dr.  J,  M.  Crawford.  The  great  epic  of  Fin- 
land, one  of  the  five  great  epics  of  the  world  according  to 
Max  MOllcr,  had  been  translated  into  almost  every  Euro- 
pean language  before  it  found  some  one  to  render  it  into 
English,  and  it  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  America  that  it 
should  have  found  its  English  foster-father  in  an  American 
scholar.  The  most  perfect  American  novel  published 
within  the  twelve  months  is  Agatha  Page,  by  Isaac  Hen- 
derson. It  is  a  delicious  story,  told  with  a  simplicity 
and  beauty  which  compels  the  reader's  admiration  and 
delight.  Marion  Crawford  sustained  his  high  reputa- 
tion with  his  Marzios  Crucifix.  The  study  of  the  metal- 
worker with  his  strange  revolt  against  all  established  rule  ; 
the  contrast  with  the  priest,  his  brother,  and  the  two 
women,  are  in  Mr.  Crawford's  best  vein.  A  strong  novel 
of  the  year  was  Mr.  T.  E.  Willson's  It  is  the  Law.  The 
frightful  results  of  the  divorce  laws  of  New  York  fur- 
nished Mr.  Willson  with  a  subject  which  he  exploited  thor- 
oughly, although  in  a  somewhat  curious  way.  A  Strange 
Manuscript,  Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder,  was  the  outcome 
in  this  country  of  the  Rider  Haggard  school  of  fiction.  It 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  its  publishers  for  many  years, 
but  it  proved  a  success  when  printed.  It  is  said  the  story 
was  written  by  the  late  James  Dc  Millc,  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  in  this  connection  that  the  scientific  side  of  it 
stops  about  twelve  years  ago.    The  example  set  by  Mr. 
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Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  been  followed  by  Charles  C. 
Jones,  Jr.,  who  published  negro  myths  of  the  Georgia 
coast,  an  important  contribution  to  negro  folk-lore.  The 
negro  is  so  rapidly  changing  under  the  altered  conditions 
of  his  life  that  there  was  a  danger  of  losing  the  strange 
beliefs  under  which  the  slave  dwelt.  A  few  years  more 
and  they  would  have  gone  beyond  recall.  This  has  fortu- 
nately been  prevented  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Harris  and  his 
followers  in  this  field. .  The  Qabbalah,  by  Isaac  Myer,  is  a 
deeply  philosophical  work  dealing  with  the  Qabbalistic 
learning  and  showing  that  Scholasticism  was  based  upon 
the  wisdom  and  mysteries  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Myer  traces 
the  connection  between  the  ancient  Qabbalah  and  the  wis- 
dom Religion  of  Central  Asia  and  points  out  the  similari- 
ties between  its  teaching  and  that  of  the  Hindu,  Babylonian 
and  Chinese  philosophers.  It  was  owing  to  his  method  of 
traveling  that  Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle  by  Thomas 
Stevens  was  such  an  amusing  and  entertaining  book. 
The  wheel  brought  the  author  in  contact  with  many  scenes 
which  the  average  tourist  would  miss,  and  the  charm  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  people  along 
the  route.  A  book  which  must  not  be  omitted  from  this 
list  is  The  Law  of  Newspaper  Libel,  by  Samuel  Merrill.  No 
work  of  equal  value  to  newspaper  men  has  been  published 
within  the  present  century. 

Two  works  of  the  year  call  for  special  notice  at  our 
hands  in  view  of  their  importance.  The  Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  better  known  as  the  Century 
War  Papers,  is  a  contribution  of  enormous  value  to  Amer- 
ican history.  It  was  a  gTeat  idea,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Buel,  that  the  Century  Magazine  should  collect 
articles  upon  the  conflicts  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
from  the  men  who  had  actually  taken  part  in  them  and 
should  put  the  facts  on  record  before  it  was  too  late. 
The  papers  which  were  the  result  of  the  Century's  enter- 
prise were  not  only  of  extreme  interest  to  an  enormous 
number  of  people,  but  they  formed  the  first  authentic  col- 
lection of  material  for  the  future  historian  of  Our  Late 
Unpleasantness.  Their  republication  in  book  form  brings 
them  together  in  a  convenient  form  for  the  library.  Not 
only  is  their  historical  value  apparent,  but  they  possess  an 
absorbing  interest.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Miss 
Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson,  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
proper  to  issue  a  Library  of  American  Literature.  The 
scope  of  the  work  covers  from  earliest  settlement  to  the 
present  rime,  and  with  the  most  noted  extracts  of  each 
writers  work  is  a  short  sketch  of  his  or  her  life.  The  value 
of  the  work  is  very  great,  and  no  better  editor  than  Mr. 
Stedman  could  have  been  found.  It  is  a  question  if  the 
book  could  have  been  sucessfully  written  before,  because  it 
is  only  of  late  years  that  we  have  been  able  to  look  back 
and  sec  the  various  influences  which  were  molding  our 
literature  into  a  form  of  some  degree  of  permanence.  A 
word  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  has  just  been  completed,  while 
the  revision  of  Chambers's  Encyclopedia  has  been  begun. 
These  standard  works  of  reference,  edited  with  ability  and 
enterprise  by  the  co-operation  of  eminent  specialists  the 
world  over,  are  unexcelled  in  their  respective  lines. 

The  work  upon  the  great  dictionary  being  prepared  by 
the  Century  Company  has  been  going  on  steadily  during 
the  year.  It  was  begun  six  years  ago  and  will  probably  be 
finished  within  three  more.  It  will  contain  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  words  and  will  cover  six  thousand  pages  of 
the  full  quarto  size.  It  is  to  be  published  in  five  or  ten 
volumes.    The  labor  which  has  been  necessary  to  prepare 
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this  great  work  has  been  something  extraordinary.  Thous- 
ands of  books  have  been  read  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
quotations  collected.  The  scientific  side  of  it  has  been 
made  very  full,  and  for  this  purpose  all  the  latest  scientific 
works  have  been  studied.  The  dialects  have  received 
their  full  share  of  attention,  and  special  notice  has  been 
given  to  compound  words  which  are  arranged  under  their 
keys.  The  engravings,  of  which  the  completed  work  will 
have  over  ten  thousand,  are  particularly  good.  The  dic- 
tionary will  not  be  issued  until  it  is  complete,  so  that  peo- 
ple may  take  the  volumes  as  fast  as  they  may  wish.  It 
will  be  sold  by  subscription.  Its  cost  will  be  over  half  a 
million  of  dollars  and  the  Century  Company  regard  the 
work — as  an  investment — good  for  fifty  years  at  least 
without  revision.    The  editor  is  Mr.  William  D.  Whitney. 

Of  the  foreign  books  which  have  come  to  us  during  the 
year,  The  Deemster,  by  Hall  Caine,  has  the  most  sustained 
power.  It  is  a  strange  story,  dealing  with  a  strange  race. 
There  is  a  great  sadness  hanging  over  Mr.  Caine's  charac- 
ters, and  the  book  is  a  most  mournful  one.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  terribly  dramatic.  Another  strange  tale  is  For 
the  Right,  by  Karl  Emil  Franzos.  The  story  of  the  wreck 
of  a  great  man  by  bureaucracy  is  told  with  extreme  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  and  the  steps  downward  of  Taras,  his 
inability  to  cope  with  the  forces  which  he  has  raised,  are 
drawn  with  great  skill.  Maximina,  by  P.  A.  Valdez,  is  the 
best  Spanish  story  of  the  year,  being  well  conceived  and 
subtly  executed.  Following  Tolstoi,  Alexander  Verestcha- 
gin  sends  us  from  Russia,  his  At  Home  and  in  War,  a  col- 
lection of  sketches  and  anecdotes.  There  is  about  his 
work  that  terrible  realism  which  marks  Tolstoi,  he  makes 
one  see  what  he  saw  and  suffer  as  he  suffered.  Zola's 
The  Dream  has  been  popular,  although  the  previous  repu- 
tation of  its  author  has  not  been  sustained  in  this  story. 
Whether  he  wrote  it  to  prove  that  he  could  write  a  pure 
tale  can  never  be  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  this  was 
his  idea  he  has  succeeded.  An  important  contribution  to 
the  ever-growing  list  of  works  upon  Russia  is  The  Russian 
Peasantry,  by  Stepniak.  The  great  Nihilist  author  draws  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  Em- 
pire, and  he  points  out  certain  facts  of  grave  moment  in  the 
European  problem.  It  is  a  work  which  no  student  of  con- 
temporaneous history  can  afford  to  overlook.  Utterly  dif- 
ferent is  Fifty  Years  Ago,  by  Walter  Besant.  In  it  we  are 
taken  into  that  England  of  which  we  have  heard  the  gen- 
eration now  passing  away  speak,  and  many  curious  customs 
and  manners  are  shown  to  us  in  all  their  details.  The 
book  is  a  delightful  one,  the  period  of  which  it  speaks  is 
just  far  enough  away  to  be  strange,  and  yet  near  enough  to 
give  us  a  feeling  of  kinship  for  those  who  lived  in  it.  Mr. 
Besant  brings  it  before  us  vividly.  Emily  de  Kaszowska- 
Gerard  has  published  her  Land  Beyond  the  Forest,  and  her 
descriptions  of  Transylvania,  with  its  curious  population 
and  their  still  stranger  superstitions  and  customs,  is  very  in- 
teresting. The  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  literature, 
dealing  as  it  docs  with  a  country  of  which  but  little  was 
known.  What  I  Remember,  by  T.  A.  Trollope,  is  of  inter- 
est to  Americans,  were  it  only  for  the  number  of  anecdotes 
told  about  people  of  this  country.  The  easy  style  of  the 
author  makes  his  table-talk  delightful. 

The  chatty  reminiscences  of  Frith,  the  Royal  Academi- 
cian, have  been  so  well  received  that  three  or  four  editions 
and  supplementary  volumes  have  been  called  for.  The  ex- 
cellent work  on  Corea,  by  W.  R.  Carles,  gives  live  home- 
pictures  of  the  daily  life  of  this  strange  people,  of  whom  so 
little  is  known.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Makers  of  Venice,  a  com- 
panion work  to  Florence,  passed  through  several  editions. 
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"  Of  the  making  of  books,"  it  has  been  said,  "  there  is  no 
end,"  but  there  are  many  changes  in  the  methods  and 
styles  in  which  these  books  are  made.  Fashions  are  as 
potent  in  the  literary  world  as  in  that  of  dress.  For  the  past 
year  the  ruling  style  has  been  the  sets  of  books  upon  cog- 
nate subjects,  and  of  these  we  have  many  that  are  good  in 
every  respect.  Some  were  commenced  during  1887  and 
have  been  continued  during  '88.  The  best  known  are  the 
Story  of  the  Nations,  American  Commonwealths,  American 
Men  of  Letters,  American  Statesmen,  American  Religious 
Leaders,  The  Story  of  the  States,  The  Library  of  American 
Biography,  and  The  Contemporary  History  Series.  In 
England  the  new  fashion  has  brought  out  The  Story  of  the 
Shires,  English  Worthies,  and  Historic  Towns.  This  move- 
ment in  book-making  specialities  has  given  us  most  valua- 
ble collections.  The  majority  of  the  series  are  of  an  his- 
torical cast  and  are  the  outcome  of  that  view  of  studying 
history  which  claims  that  the  best  and  easiest  method  is  to 
take  all  that  can  be  found  upon  one  subject  at  one  time. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  cheap 
reprints  of  standard  works.  This  has  come  about  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  supply  has  been  exhausted  and  the  strong 
writers  of  the  day  do  not  produce  books  fast  enough  to 
maintain  their  republication  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  week. 
In  the  place  of  these  books  at  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  cents, 
we  have  a  new  class  published  at  half  a  dollar.  The  increase 
in  price  permits  the  use  of  better  paper,  better  type  and 
better  work  in  the  making.  The  result  is  satisfactory  in 
that  the  books  are  good  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
binding  should  the  reader  wish  to  keep  them.  The  size 
has  been  changed  also,  the  books  are  smaller,  more  com- 
pact and  more  convenient  for  the  hand.  The  change  is 
a  good  one,  for  the  cheap  book  had  not  only  been  run 
into  the  ground,  but  the  enormous  number  it  was  neces- 
sary to  handle  in  order  to  get  a  living  profit,  had  seri- 
ously disturbed  the  book-seller's  business. 

A  feature  of  the  year  is  the  advance  in  art  illustrations 
of  all  classes  of  books.  The  days  of  the  old  engraving, 
which  marked  Webster's  spelling  book,  have  gone  for  ever. 
New  artists  of  high  rank  draw  for  the  works  which  are  sold 
for  a  few  cents  even.  The  educational  benefit  of  this  change 
cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  The  pictures  are  really 
beautiful,  and  the  books  are  marvels  of  cheapness.  Dutton 
publishes  a  number  of  Christmas  books  made  in  Germany 
in  which  the  illustrations  are  in  colors.  As  one  looks  at 
them  and  realizes  that  they  sell  for  fifteen  cents  apiece, 
the  change  becomes  impressive.  But  while  these  cheap 
books  are  spread  broadcast  over  the  land,  other  works 
are  higher  priced  than  ever.  During  the  year  Brentano's 
sold  a  few  copies  of  Along  the  Restigouche  for  $'25  apiece 
and  could  have  sold  more  if  he  had  had  them.  The  large 
sums  of  money  which  people  are  willing  to  spend  for  books 
is  shown  in  the  success  of  the  Editions  de  luxe  in  which 
but  a  limited  number  of  copies  are  sold.  Upon  them  are 
lavished  every  resource  of  the  printer's  art,  and  the  results 
are  exquisite.  This  is  due  to  the  wonderful  development 
of  methods  of  process-work,  by  which  fine  illustrations 
almost  approach  in  cheapness  the  cost  of  plain  type-setting. 

Books  for  the  young  were  never  so  plentiful  and  never 
so  beautiful  as  now.  The  wisest  men  and  the  ablest 
women  are  directing  their  attention  to  the  writing  of  arti- 
cles for  children,  with  results  that  make  one  almost  wish 
he  were  in  school  once  more.  The  Right  Honorable 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Justin  McCarthy, 
and  Professor  Tyndall  have  written  articles  for  The 
Youth's  Companion.  Mrs.  Burnett,  Frank  Stockton,  Mrs. 
Mary   Mapcs   Dodge,  Gen.    A.   W.  Grccly,  Frederick 


Schwatka,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Sophie  Sweet,  William  O. 
Stoddard.  R.  K.  Munkittrick,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Barrett 
Phillips,  F.  Anstey,  Brander  Mathews,  W.  D.  Howells, 
John  Habberton,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson,  James  Otis, 
Wm.  L.  Alden,  E.  H.  House,  Margaret  E.  Sangstcr,  Alice 
Wellington  Rollins,  F.  L.  Oswald,  Theodore  Child,  John 
S.  White,  Watson  L.  Savage,  and  Kirke  Munroe  have, 
during  the  year,  contributed  to  juvenile  literature.  It  is  a 
distinct  mark  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
civilization,  this  attention  to  the  mental  needs  of  the  young, 
and  although  the  movement  in  literature  cannot  be  claimed 
as  belonging  to  the  past  year,  we  may  note  that  instead  of 
showing  any  sign  of  relaxation  it  has  become  stronger  than 
ever.  The  old  days  when  the  goody-goody  style  of  book 
was  considered  the  correct  thing  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
a  boy  or  girl,  when  impossible  stories  were  thought  quite 
moral  so  long  as  they  had  missionaries  for  their  heroes, 
have  gone  forever.  The  dime  novel,  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  many  of  us  in  our  boyhood's  days,  is  now  fought  on  its 
own  ground  by  authors  who  are  abundantly  armed  lor  the 
conflict,  and  adventure — without  the  missionary  flavor 
which  real  boys  so  consistently  despise — is  no  longer 
tabooed.  The  dime  novels,  the  story  of  Long-Thumbed 
Jake,  or  Silver  Heels  the  Delaware,  and  others  of  that 
kidney,  have  not  been  altogether  banished,  but  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  know  that  they  no  longer  have  the  field  to 
themselves.  As  between  a  stupid  and  impossible  story  and 
one  that  is  possible,  exciting  and  bright,  the  average. boy 
or  girl  docs  not  hesitate  long. 

As  to  the  sum  total  of  the  literary  output  for  the  year,  it 
is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  something  over  five  thou- 
sand publications — outside,  of  course,  of  the  cheap  reprints 
and  palpable  trash.  One-fifth  of  this  number,  at  least,  is 
credited  to  works  of  fiction,  with  juvenile  books  next, 
and  law,  theology  and  religion,  education  and  language, 
literary  history  and  miscellany,  poetry  and  the  drama,  bi- 
ography and  memoirs,  travel  and  adventure,  fine  art  and 
illustrated  work,  medical  science,  history,  political  and 
social  science,  useful  arts,  physical  and  mathematical  sci- 
ence, domestic  economy,  sports  and  amusements,  humor 
and  satire,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  following  in 
the  order  and  declining  in  importance  of  editions  as  named. 
This  new  crop  of  books,  with  tons  of  reprints  of  old  works, 
has  more  than  met  the  year's  requirements. 

The  effect  upon  the  book  trade  of  the  proposed  copy- 
right law  is  not  as  yet  clearly  understood.  The  law  is 
demanded  not  to  protect  foreign  but  native  authors.  The 
American  writer  has  for  years  l«en  struggling  to  get  place 
in  a  buyers'  market,  where  he  has  had  to  compete  with  the 
work  not  of  men  who  were  his  equals  or  his  superiors,  but 
of  men  whose  works,  whatever  their  value,  could  be  got  for 
nothing.  That  American  authors  have  gained  the  place 
they  hold  in  the  fall  of  the  flood  of  English  books  which 
has  deluged  this  market  is  enormously  to  their  credit. 
They  have  forced  people  to  buy  by  the  real  excellence  of 
their  work  in  the  face  of  the  most  cruel  kind  of  op|>osition. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  law  will  be  to  stimulate 
American  writers.  It  will  also  put  an  end  to  what  are 
called  cheap  libraries,  as  every  book  worth  reprinting  will 
be  protected  by  copyright. 

A  review  of  the  bright  and  active  literary  workers  of  the 
world  who  have  died  during  the  year  may  fittingly  close 
this  rapid  and  somewhat  desultory  survey  of  the  twelve 
months'  period.  There  is  a  mournful  interest  in  reviewing 
the  names  of  those  who,  with  the  measure  of  life's  knowl- 
edge full  within  them  have  stepped  out  into  the  darkness 
and  mystery  of  the  Beyond.    Among  the  most  important 
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are — Amos  Branson  Alcott,  philosopher,  teacher,  and  edu- 
cational reformer.  Louisa  May  Alcott,  the  popular  writer 
of  juvenile  stories,  who  survived  her  father  but  a  day. 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  scholar,  poet  and  critic,  who  died  in 
April,  when  the  periodicals  and  journals  of  America  were 
so  fiercely  resenting  his  critical  estimate  of  civilization  in 
the  United  States.  Gustave  Masson,  poet  and  essayist 
and  principal  of  the  famous  Harrow  School.  Dr.  Georg 
Weber,  the  voluminous  and  painstaking  German  historian. 
Mr.  Gay,  the  real  editor  of  Bryant's  Popular  History  of 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Ernest  Ranke,  brother  of  the 
eminent  historian,  and  himself  a  strong  writer  as  well  as 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Marburg.  Robert  Bell,  the  well- 
known  English  conchologist,  and  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mrs.  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  widow  of  the  poet 
and  the  last  member  of  a  brilliant  coterie  of  poets  and 
essayists.  Dr.  Per  Jakob  Emmanuel,  one  of  Sweden's  lit- 
erary lights,  and  translator  of  Sophocles  into  the  Scandi- 
navian tongue.  Emile  Hennequin,  the  promising  French 
critic,  reviewer,  dramatist,  and  political  writer,  who,  though 
only  thirty,  was  considered  by  Taine  to  be  "  a  man  of  rare 
insight  and  literary  skill."  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  one  of  America's 
greatest  scientific  students  in  botany,  his  favorite  line  of 
investigation.  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  the  eminent  English 
ethnologist.  Dr.  G.  R.  Gammagc,  author  of  History  of  the 
Chartist  Movement,  and  an  active  co-worker  with  Gerald 
Griffin  in  the  development  of  the  literature  of  political 
reform.  F.  A.  Church,  only  son  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's; 
had  translated  Dante's  Dc  Monorchia,  written  excellent 
reviews  and  criticisms  and  entered  upon  a  brilliant  career; 
dead  at  thirty.  G.  R.  Watcrhouse,  the  English  naturalist 
and  student  of  mammals  and  insects,  who  acquired  a 
reputation  by  describing  the  mammals  obtained  by  Prof. 
Darwin  on  his  wonderful  voyage  of  the  "  Beagle." 


John  Henry  Walsh,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Field,  and 
famous  for  his  sporting  works  published  under  the  pseu- 
donym, "  Stonehenge."  Frederick  C.  Brightly,  author  of 
Brightly's  Digest  and  other  notable  law  books.  David  Ross 
Locke,  better  known  as  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  the  humor- 
ist of  the  Confederate  Cross  Roads,  made  famous  in  the 
Toledo  Blade.  David  Gray,  of  Buffalo,  who  quietly  made  a 
reputation  for  good  verse — to  be  collected  and  re-published 
shortly.  Robert  Chambers,  head  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Scotch  publishers,  writer  of  many  popular  books,  and 
for  fifteen  years  editor  of  Chambers's  Journal.  Dr.  Bos- 
well,  the  botanist,  author  of  many  works,  better  known  to 
readers  of  a  generation  ago  under  the  name  Syme  as  the 
author  then  signed  his  work.  Theodor  Storm,  the  Nestor 
of  German  novelists,  who  attained  great  popularity  by 
the  poetic,  dreamy  sentiment  of  his  works  of  fiction.  John 
R.  G.  Hassard,  an  able  critic  and  versatile  editorial  writer 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  keen-sighted  discoverer 
of  the  secret  of  the  famous  political  cipher  dispatches  of 
1878.  Dr.  Hogg,  the  English  publisher  who  published 
the  first  edition  of  De  Quincey's  works,  also  owner  of  the 
periodical  London  Society.  Hon.  Henry  H.  Riley,  the 
author  of  the  Puddleford  Papers,  a  very  humorous  and 
much-praised  series  of  articles  published  in  Putnam's  Mag- 
azine over  thirty  years  ago  and  still  in  print  in  book-form. 
Jean  Nisard,  eminent  as  a  prolific  French  writer,  educator, 
senator,  and  member  of  the  Academy,  and  ardent  opposcr 
of  the  romantic  school  brought  into  prominence  by  Victor 
Hugo.  James  Cotter  Morrison,  a  brilliant  and  keenly 
sensativc  English  writer  and  thinker  on  religious  and  phil- 
osophical questions.  Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  a  well-known 
New  Yorker,  writer  of  works  on  natural  history,  magazine 
contributor,  and  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies. 


Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  lecturer,  and  essayist, 
writing  with  knowledge  and  ease  on  any  subject  from  a 
chess-man  to  a  planet.  Prof.  Alexander  Dickson,  of  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  greatest  botanists  of  our  day.  Rev.  E.  P. 
Roe,  famous  and  successful  as  a  novelist,  whose  works, 
despite  the  wailings  of  the  critics,  struck  a  popular  key  and 
attained  a  circulation  of  over  a  million  copies. 

Karl  Elmer,  the  popular  poet  of  Austria.  Edmund  Gur- 
ney,  essayist,  musical  critic,  and  an  earnest  student  in  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  of  which  he  was  secretary. 
Jane  Strickland,  besides  the  biography  of  her  sister  Ag- 
nes, wrote  historical  tales,  romances,  and  successful  maga- 
zine articles.  Abel  Bergaigne,  the  leading  Orientalist  of 
France.  Arunah  S.  Abell,  founder  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  newspaper  property  in 
America.  Theodore  Juste,  the  voluminous  Belgian  histo- 
rian, who  treated  the  founders  of  his  country  in  some 
twenty  odd  volumes.  August  Maquet,  the  French  drama- 
tist, critic  and  novelist,  made  famous  by  his  claim  that  he 
had  collaborated  with  Dumas  in  some  of  the  lattcr's  great- 
est successes.  Oscar  Plctsch,  the  most  popular  illustrator  of 
children's  books  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
celebrated  juvenile  periodical  Deutsche  Jugend.  David  W. 
Judd,  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  author  of  a  very  full 
life  of  Frank  Forester,  and  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Edu- 
cational Cyclopaedia.  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  the  age  on  jurisprudence,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  Professor  of  International  Law  at 
Cambridge.  Alfred  Domett,  the  poet,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Byron's,  and  author  of  the  famous  Christmas  poem  in 
this  number.  Edmund  Lear,  whose  book  of  Nonsense 
Verses  has  just  been  reprinted,  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
poet,  traveler,  and  a  painter,  with  a  rare  sense  of  dignified 
romance  and  the  beauty  of  classic  lands.  Mary  Howitt,  the 
poet,  who  died  in  Rome,  last  February,  at  the  age  of  89, 
did  most  of  her  writing  in  collaboration  with  her  husband, 
Dr.  Krohn,  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  who  wrote, 
among  other  books,  a  history  of  Finnish  Literature,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy.  Thomas  H. 
Dyer,  the  well-known  historical  writer  and  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  the  valuable  series  of  publications  issued  by  the 
Useful  Knowledge  Society.  Prof,  de  Bary,  the  eminent 
German  botanist,  editor  of  the  Botanische  Zeitung,  and 
Professor  at  Strasbourg.  Giacomo  Zanella,  the  Italian 
poet,  who  made  worthy  translations  of  Shelley's  poems. 

Hon.  W.  E.  Heam,  the  Irish  legal  writer,  some  of  whose 
work  is  by  critics  claimed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Sir  Henry 
S.  Maine.  August  Mongredin,  an  able  member  of  the 
Cobden  Club  and  a  strong,  clear  writer  on  free-trade  and 
political  economy.  Christian  F.  Molbeck,  probably  great- 
est of  Denmark's  lyrical  poets.  Prof.  Bertheau,  of  Got- 
tingen,  noted  as  a  keen  and  able  Biblical  and  Oriental 
scholar.  Ephraim  George  Squier,  the  well-known  American 
archaeologist ;  distinguished  also  as  traveler,  journalist, 
magazine  writer,  and  contributor  to  cyclopaedias  and  foreign 
reviews.  The  German  poet -and  traveler  Ferdinand  von 
Schmid,  better  known  by  his  pseudonym,  "  Dranmor." 
George  Venables,  the  caustic  critic  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, said  to  be  the  original  of  George  Warrington  in 
Thackeray's  Pcndennis.  Dr.  Robert  Young,  the  Oriental 
scholar  and  Biblical  specialist,  whose  handbooks  and  con- 
cordances to  the  Bible  are  known  all  over  the  world.  Jo- 
seph Brownlee  Brown,  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  and  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Emerson.  But 
this  list  of  the  dead  —  all,  too,  within  the  year  —  wearies. 
The  spirit  of  the  day,  even  in  literature,  is  for  the  unroll- 
ing of  the  scroll — the  "  record  "  of  the  future. 
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The  Wassail  Bowl — Annie  Chambers  Ketchum — Harper's 

Was-haile  ! 
Sire  Christmas  brings  the  wreathed  cup, 
With  apples,  ale,  and  spice  filled  up. 

Was-haile  ! 
Each  ancient  grief  and  grudge  we  drown  ; 
The  Lamb's  wool  smooths  the  roughest  frown  ; 

Drink-haile  ! 
Peal,  merry  bells,  peal  out  apace. 
We  pledge  Immanuel's  day  of  ^race. 

Was-haile  !    Noel  ! 
He  brings  us  joy  linmanuel  ! 

Was-haile  ! 
Bring  in.  upon  his  silver  tray 

With  minstrelsie. 
The  Boar's  head,  armed  with  garlands  gay 

And  roseniarie  ; 
The  lemon  in  its  tusked  mo'. 
He  laughs  amain,  ■■  Noel ! "   I  trow. 

Was-haile  ! 
Be  gay,  ye  lordlings  more  and  less, 
The  Boar's  head  leads  the  Christmas  mess. 
.  Was-haile  !    Noel  ! 

Give  thanks  unto  Immanuel  ! 

Was-haile  ! 
Bring  next  the  meats  with  mickle  pride  ; 
The  plover  and  the  partridge  pied, 
Woodcock  and  heron  fine, 
Good  drink,  thereto,  the  Gascon  wine ; 

Was-haile  ! 
And  then,  whiles  pipe  and  tabor  ply. 
The  best  of  all,  the  shredded  pie. 

Drink-haile  ! 
Without  the  door  let  Sorrow  lie  ! 

And  if  she  die. 
We'll  shroud  her  in  the  Christmas  Pie. 

Was-haile  !    Noel ! 
He  brings  good  cheer,  Immanuel  ! 

The  Storm— Zoe  Dana  Under hill—Scribner's 
Westward  the  black  clouds  part  and  lighten : 

The  sun  breaks  forth,  the  storm  is  o'er  ; 
Yet  the  vexed  billows  writhe  and  whiten, 

The  breakers  thunder  on  the  shore. 

And  thou,  O  foolish  heart  !  art  throbbing 

To  the  old  griefs  of  long  ago  ; 
Like  waves,  still  wrestling,  raring,  sobbing, 

Though  the  spent  winds  have  ceased  to  blow. 

The  Fifth  Symphony Lucy  C.  Bull— Atlantic 
Who  says,  Beethoven,  that  thy  spirit  fled 

Returns  not  from  the  dead. 
Or  that  a  bearded  lion's  rage  divine 

Is  any  match  for  thine, 
When,  wrapped  in  silence  and  in  slumber  cloaked, 

Thy  sad  soul  is  invoked  ? 
Thee  oflenest  would  we  strictly  venerate,- 

Thee  first,  though  others  wait, 
Who,  shrined  in  memory  and  of  mighty  mold. 

Can  never  have  thy  hold  ! 
As  figures  dimly  outlined  in  the  glass, 

So  pass  they  and  repass, 
So  rise  and  fall  :  Schubert,  the  Wanderer  ; 

Mozart,  the  ponderer 
Of  flawless  melody  ;  Handel,  whose  themes 

Make  pale  a  conquerors  dreams  ; 
Berlioz,  who  blends  the  skill  of  the  musician 

With  that  of  the  magician, — 
A  querulous  shade  that,  called  to  life  again, 

Brings  shadows  in  its  train. 
What  wonder  that  our  hearts,  responsive  glowing. 

Are  filled  to  overflowing, 


And  cannot  hold  what  earth  and  air  in  vain 

Are  struggling  to  retain  ; 
Or  that  such  music,  when  it  walks  abroad, 

Is  worshiped  like  a  god  ? 
Yet.  sad  Beethoven,  when  we  own  thy  sway, 

We  wish  all  else  away. 
Hark  !  from  the  under -world  a  rush  of  sound 

So  startling,  so  profound, 
The  brain  is  swimming  and  the  heart  beats  faster 

With  terror  of  the  master. 
'Tis  he  !    No  human  breast  at  which  he  knocks 

But  instantly  unlocks. 
And  the  round  world,  o'er  which  he  loved  to  brood. 

Is  subject  to  his  mood. 
But  this  heart-searching,  thrice-repealed  strain. 
That  is  not  joy  nor  pain  ! 
•'  Mortals,"  it  says,  as  plain  as  words  could  say. 
'"  Ye  creatures  of  a  day  1 
Alas,  to  dance  with  you,  perchance  to  sup. 

Why  have  ye  called  me  up  ? 
Is  nothing  sacred,— not  the  lasted  wave, 

Nor  the  untroubled  grave  ? 
Oh,  Irom  your  souls  remove  this  latest  stain. 
And  let  me  sleep  again  I  " 
"  Pm'cri  !  Poveris  .'" — Joaquin  Miller — Century 
Come,  let  us  ponder;  it  is  fit  — 

Born  of  the  poor,  bom  to  the  poor, 
The  poor  of  purse,  the  poor  of  wit. 

Were  first  to  find  God's  opened  door — 
Were  first  to  climb  the  ladder  round  by  round 
That  fell  from  heaven's  door  unto  the  ground. 
God's  poor  came  first,  the  very  first  ! 

God's  poor  were  first  to  see.  to  hear, 
To  feel  the  light  of  heaven  hurst 

Full  on  their  faces.    Kar  or  near, 
His  poor  were  first  to  follow,  first  to  fall  ! 
What  if  at  last  his  poor  stand  first  of  all  ? 
The  Sky-Ship— Frank  P.  Sherman— American  Magazine 
In  the  soft  wind  that  blows. 
Yon  cloud-ship  of  the  sky 
Spreads  its  white  sail  aud  throws 

A  shadow  where  I  lie. 
And  with  my  dream  is  blent 

A  breath  of  spice  and  j 
Out  of  the  Orient, 

Betraying  whence  it  < 
Unto  a  land  remote 

To  fill  its  rich  bazaars 
Sails  this  Arabian  boat 

Amid  the  island  stars. 
And  in  yon  harbor  calm 

Of  Heaven's  ocean  blue. 
Empties  her  Ireight  of  palm — 
The  twilight's  silver  dew  ! 
A  Compromise— Alice  H.  Wells — .S7.  Nicholas 
Once  two  little  gentlemen,  very  polite. 
Stepped  up  to  a  gate  that  was  narrow — quite. 
The  one  (who  was  very  well  bred  and  thin), 
Was  plainly  intending  to  pass  within. 
The  other  (remarkably  bland  and  stout) 
Was  just  as  surely  resolved  to  pass  out. 
Now  what  could  the  two  little  gentlemen  do  ?— 
But  say  with  a  bow.  "  After  you  !  "  "  After_y<7«  .' " 
And  there  they  stood  bowing  with  courteous  smile. 
Their  hats  in  their  hands  for  a  marvelous  while  ; 
For  the  thin  little  man  was  very  well  bred, 
And  the  stout  man  had  not  a  rude  hair  in  his  head. 
But  there  chanced  that  way  a  philosopher  < 
Who  safely  effected  a  compromise  : 
That  each  in  turn  should  go  through  the  last  — 
Thus  might  the  troublesome  gate  I 
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So  first  the  courteous  gentleman  thin, 

With  greatest  reluctance  passed  within. 

And  then  the  well-mannered  gentleman  stout 

With  polished  obeisance  made  his  way  out. 

But  sadly  turned  and  went  back  that  he 

Might  share  in  the  breach  of  courtesy  ! 

Then  the  thin  little  man  stepped  out  once  more, 

Contentedly,  where  he  was  before. 

And  thus  having  settled  the  difficult  case. 

Each  walked  away  with  a  jubilant  face. 

Harvest  Gladness— Margaret  Haycra/t — Quiver 
Praise  be  Thine,  eternal  King, 
Young  and  old  "  Hosanna  "  sing ; 
Thou  hast  blest  us  far  and  wide 
At  the  beauteous  harvest-tide  : 
Angel-voices  high  are  blending 
In  the  anthem  never-ending  ; 
Hear  us,  while  we  fain  would  render 
Praise  for  mercies  kind  and  tender. 
Lord,  'tis  Thine  almighty  hand 
That  en  wreathes  the  radiant  land. 
That  the  pastures  doth  enfold 
In  a  royal  robe  of  gold  ; 
Shining  vineyards,  hill-tops  hoary. 
Woods  aflame  declare  Thy  glory  ; 
Thou  hast  hung  the  fruitage  glowing 
Where  the  orchard-boughs  are  blowing. 
Praise  for  sun  and  praise  for  dew. 
Praise  for  love  for  ever  new  ! 
Praise  for  bounties  richly  shed, 
That  Thy  children  may  be  fed ; 
Bread  of  life  for  all  availing, 
Vine  the  true,  the  never-failing  ! 
Feed  our  souls,  in  Thee  confiding. 
Keep  our  lives  in  Thine  abiding. 
Old  and  young  their  music  raise. 
All  things  breathing  chant  Thy  praise  ; 
Every  season,  every  year. 
Arc  Thy  tender  mercies  near; 
Thou,  our  Hope,  our  Help  for  ever, 
God  of  harvest  I  leave  us  never. 
Till  we  reach  our  Father's  portal 
Bearing  Homeward  sheaves  immortal ! 

Helen— F.  P.— The  Academy 
While  time  shall  last,  one  thing  remains  to  me  ; 
The  tale  of  Troy  fades  not ;  the  hearts  of  men 
Shall  beat  more  quickly  when  my  name  they  hear, 
A  name  that  lives  forever.    I  gained  that, 
Though  all  else  perished.    Ixiver,  friends,  and  foes, 
Alike  died  fighting  for  me,  that  the  name 
Of  Helen  might  have  fitting  pyre  whereon  to  blaie 
Through  all  succeeding  time,  and  beacon-like. 
Glow  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  unborn  years. 
Forever  will  the  light  from  those  that  fought 
Before  the  walls  of  Troy  show  Helen  there. 
Oh  !  to  be  again  back  on  those  walls  to  hear  the  clang  of  arms. 
And  see  Hector  and  Priam  in  the  van  of  strife, 
'Mid  that  great  host  which  leaguered  Troy  for  years. 
Heroes  and  gods  fought  side  by  side  for  me, 
And  I  was  worthy  prize.    The  bravest  there 
Could  meet  no  filter  death  than  thus  to  fall 
For  me.  whose  beauty  will  the  world  still  dazzle 
When  Troy  shall  be  forgot ;  but  to  the  end  of  time 
My  name  will  sound  a  trumpet  blast  to  men. 

The  Lion  Among  the  Flowers—Temple  liar 

Here,  in  this  garden  nook  alone,  alone. 
Lies  an  old  lion  of  gray  stone- 
Once,  in  the  long  gone  golden  hours, 

A  lordly  lion,  proud  in  state. 

The  guardian  of  a  mansion  gate — 
Now  he  lies  low  among  the  flowers. 

Then,  oft  he  saw  the  shining  doors, 
Heard  light  feet  fall  on  festal  floors. 
Heard  music  wake  its  witching  din  ; 


Then  dance  beneath  the  torches'  blaze 
The  knights  and  ladies  of  old  days, 

While  he  watched  over  all  within. 
Now  he  lies  in  his  old  age 
Cast  out,  rejected,  by  the  rage 

Of  time  a  downbeatcn,  broken,  scarred — 
An  old  gray  lion  ;  yet  not  less 
A  lion  in  his  feebleness  ! — 

One  thing  is  left  him  still  to  guard. 
He  guards  it  well,  by  night  and  day. 
In  those  great  paws  of  granite  gray, 
In  the  strong  shelter  of  his  breast ; 
No  man  shall  serve  him  yet  with  scorn. 
Though  an  old  lion,  thus  forlorn. 
And  all  he  guards- -a  robin's  nest  ! 

The  Queen's  Forester— May  Kendall— Longman's 
They  chose  me  for  my  sturdy  frame. 

That  is  so  tall  and  strong, 
For  my  swift  step,  and  my  sure  aim- 
She  chose  him  for  his  song, 
And  sing  he  doth,  and  rarely  sing. 

And  in  her  eyes  revealed, 
I  know  a  song,  .1  fairer  thing 

Than  speaks  from  flood  or  field. 
I  hear  his  song  float  through  the  air. 

Melodious  and  grand  ; 
I  see  the  light  their  faces  wear, 

But  cannot  understand. 
Ay,  I've  the  body,  he  the  soul. 
Yet  there's  a  look  between, 
There  is  but  one  commands  the  whole, 

There  only  is  my  Queen. 
My  face  is  ruddiest  brown,  but  white 

His  brow,  and  passing  high  ; 
He  warbleth  songs  'neath  the  moon's  light, 

Like  a  tired  hound  I  lie. 
I  wish  I  loved  stars  more  than  sleep. 

Songs  more  than  plainest  fare — 
I  wish  my  suffering  went  deep- 
More  deep  my  gladness  were. 
And  yet  this  hard,  rough  peasant  hand 

And  brain  and  heart  I'd  spend. 
If,  Poet,  I  might  take  my  stand 

Beside  you  at  the  end. 
Might  but  the  angels  point  one  way. 

And  say  :  "  No  bar  between — 
Unlike  in  soul  and  body  they. 
Yet  had  they  both  one  Queen  !  " 

When  Saw  We  Thee  ?  "-S.  M.  II.  Piatt- Bel/or.ts  Magazine 
Then  shall  He  answer  how  He  lifted  up. 

In  the  cathedral  there,  at  Lille,  to  me 
The  same  still  mouth  that  drank  the  Passion  cup. 

And  how  I  turned  away  and  did  not  see. 
How — oh,  that  tx>y's  deep  eyes  and  withered  arm — 

In  a  mad  Paris  street,  one  glittering  night. 
Three  times  drawn  backward  by  his  beauty's  charm, 

I  gave  him  -not  a  farthing  for  the  sight. 
How  in  that  shadowy  temple  at  Cologne, 

Through  all  the  mighty  music,  I  did  wring 
The  agony  of  his  last  mortal  moan 

From  that  blind  soul  I  gave  not  anything 
And  how  at  Bruges,  at  a  beggar's  breast. 

There  by  the  windmill  where  the  leaves  whirled  so, 
I  saw  him  nursing,  passed  Him  with  the  rest, 

Followed  by  his  starved  mother's  stare  of  woe. 
But,  my  Lord  Christ,  Thou  knowest  I  had  not  much. 

And  had  to  keep  that  which  I  had  for  grace 
To  look,  forsooth,  where  some  dead  painter's  touch 

Had  left  Thy  thorn-wound  or  thy  mother's  face. 
Therefore.  O  my  Lord  Christ.  I  pray  of  Thee 

That  of  Thy  great  compassion  Thou  wilt  save, 
Laid  up  from  moth  and  rust,  somewhere,  for  me. 

High  in  the  heavens — the  coins  1  never  gave. 
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GENERAL  GOSSIP  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WRITERS 


Mrs.  .Edith  Sessions  Tupper,  of  Chicago,  since  her 
graduation  from  Vassar,  has  written  good  society  verse  in 
the  Western  papers.  Clinton  Scollard,  now  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  at  Hamilton  College,  made  an  instant  success  of 
his  first  collection  of  verse,  some  three  years  ago.  Much 
of  Bessie  Chandler's  verse  of  the  more  serious  kind  has 
been  published  in  the  American  Magazine,  but  her  society 
verses  appear  in  a  number  of  papers.  J.  Jeffrey  Roche, 
one  of  Boston's  clever  young  poets,  is  assistant  editor  of 
the  Pilot.  A.  E.  Watrous,  whose  verse  appears  in  Puck, 
Harper's,  Century,  and  other  monthlies,  in  appearance 
impresses  one  as  mystical  and  languid,  though  really  quick 
and  bright.  He  is  at  present  on  the  Baltimore  American. 
R.  K.  Munkittrick's  witty  vers  dt  soaetf,  while  he  was 
clerk,  secured  him  recognition  on  the  magazines  and  later 
an  editorial  position  on  Puck.  His  humorous  ballades  on 
odd  subjects,  as  The  Bull-Dog,  A  Broken  Pipe,  and  An  Old 
Shoe,  were  popular.  C.  C.  Starkweather,  who  cut  law  for 
journalism,  and  did  good  society-verse  work  on  New  York 
papers,  is  now  assistant  editor  of  the  Journalist.  Samuel 
M  in  turn  Peck,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  writes  easily  and 
well  on  An  Old  Glove,  A  Faded  Flower,  A  Lover's  Tetc- 
a-Tcte,  A  Memory,  A  Portrait,  or  similar  topics.  David 
Skaats  Foster,  of  Rochester,  in  addition  to  sonnets,  narra- 
tive poems  and  dainty  little  bits  of  descriptive  sketching, 
has  the  easy  touch  for  society  verse.  A.  E.  Berg,  a  popular 
New  York  Press  Club  man  and  an  enthusiast  on  musical 
matters,  writes  light  verse  occasionally.  John  Paul 
Bocock,  of  the  New  York  World,  has  ventured  into  this 
line  in  clever  fancies  in  the  daily  press.  Harper's  Monthly, 
or  some  others  of  the  magazines,  often  contain  lines  happily 
treating  society  topics,  by  W.  J.  Henderson,  late  musical 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  now  professor  in  one  of 
the  city  musical  colleges.  H.  C.  Bunner,  editor  of  Puck, 
has  collected  his  verse  into  Airs  from  Arcady,  a  most 
successful  book.  Walter  Larned,  Mr.  Bunner's  brother- 
in-law,  is  a  contributor  to  the  Century's  bric-a-brac  depart- 
ment. Ada  Giddings  Gale  has  developed  into  a  verse 
writer  through  the  columns  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  a 
paper  that  does  much  to  encourage  local  talent.  Chas. 
Lotin  Hildreth,  author  of  the  article  on  Novel  Writing,  a 
Lost  Art,  in  a  recent  Belford's,  is  well-known  by  his 
magazine  poetry.  He  is  now  engaged  on  the  New  York 
World,  and  does  excellent  work  in  the  periodicals. 

Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  of  Auburndale,  Mass., 
divides  her  literary  labors  between  society  verse  and  stories 
for  the  children,  in  both  of  which  directions  she  has  been 
successful.  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  who  has  a  new 
volume  of  poems  nearly  ready,  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  Columbia  College.  Helen  Gray  Cone,  whose  verse 
tends  to  the  severely  classic,  is  familiar  with  the  lighter 
vein,  as  is  shown  in  her  popular  Ballad  of  Cassandra 
Brown  and  other  occasional  vagaries.  Among  the  Western 
society  poets  who  have  done  good  work  are  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  and  Chas.  Warren  Stoddard.  Geo.  A.  Baker,  of  Point 
Lace  and  Diamonds  fame,  was  a  popular  ]>oet  some  five 
years  ago,  and  did  much  to  quicken  the  public  taste  for 
society  verse,  but  for  some  time  past  he  has  drop|>cd  from 
public  notice.  E.  de  Lancey  Pierson  and  his  brother, 
Sidney  Herbert,  write  verse  for  the  daily  press  and  society 
papers.  Chas.  F.  Lummis's  first  poem  that  attracted  atten- 
tion was  My  Cigarette,  published  in  one  of  the  college 
papers  some  years  ago.    Harold  Van  Santvoord,  a  bright 


writer  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  contributes,  when  the  whim 
seizes  him,  a  society  poem  to  Life.  His  prose,  too,  shows 
a  clear-thinking,  observing  mind,  with  a  happy  knack  in 
expression.  John  Vance  Cheney's  poems  appear  in  F.  A. 
Stokes  Bros  '  pretty  edition  of  American  society  poets. 
The  name  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  must  not  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  our  bric-a-brac  poets,  for  among  her  impul- 
sive poems  appears  many  a  clever  bit  of  verse  with  the  fires 
of  passion  burning  so  low  and  the  fragrance  of  memory 
clinging  so  close  and  daintily  as  to  answer  all  the  require- 
ments of  society  verse.  J.  W.  O'Keefe  is  a  new  poet, 
whose  excellent  verse  was  "  discovered  "  and  brought  out 
months  ago  by  the  Boston  Pilot. 


James  Thompson,  the  author  of  The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night  (p.  492),  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  He  had  a 
common-school  education,  enlisted  at  an  early  age  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  for  ten  years  was  a  regimental  school- 
master. He  was  entirely  a  sclf-njadc  man,  but  he  had  a 
fine  imagination  and  deep  feeling,  and  he  acquired  much 
technical  skill.  Besides  his  poems  he  wrote  Vane's  Story, 
and  Essays  and  Phantasies.  He  died  in  1882.  His  muse 
was  at  times  light,  at  others  gloomy,  again  humorous,  then 
tragic.  His  City  of  Dreadful  Night  gave  him  the  appella- 
tion of  "  personal  pessimist,"  in  contradistinction  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  the  "intellectual  pessimist."  There  is  a 
strong  resemblance  between  a  beautiful  poem  of  his  called 
The  Naked  Goddess  (written  in  1863)  and  Rider  Hag- 
gard's She.  Mr.  Thompson's  heroine  is  a  woman  of  phe- 
nomenal beauty,  naked  and  modest,  who  flashes  through 
the  world,  century  after  century,  defying  weather  and  po- 
lice, and  known  only  as  "  She." 

"  There  '  She  '  leant,  the  glorious  form, 

Dazzling  with  its  beauty  warm 

Naked  as  the  sun  of  uoon, 

Naked  ox  the  midnight  moon. 

•  »  *  •  • 

Then  '  She  '  toward  the  living  light 

Sprang  erect,  grew  up  in  height, 

Smote  them  with  the  flash  and  blaze 

Of  her  terrible,  swift  gaze.  . 

A  divine,  flushed,  throbbing  form, 

Dreadfuller  than  blackest  s 


Mr.  Haggard  captured  her,  shut  her  up  in  a  cave,  added 
to  "  She  "  ("  who-must-be-obeyed  "),  and,  out  of  deference 
to  the  creative  muse  and  the  prose-reading  public,  wrapped 
her  up  in  a  ridiculous  mantle  of  transparent  tulle. 

Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  the  author  of  What  Dreams 
May  Come,  has  a  new  novel  in  press  called  Hermia  Suy- 
dam.  It  threatens  a  sensation.  It  is  a  peculiar  story  of 
New  York  life — the  life  of  a  girl — and  the  treatment  is 
realistic  and  daring  to  a  degree.  The  book  is  on  too  com- 
plex a  plan  for  even  an  outline  to  be  given  here,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  New  York 
magazine  editors,  and  literary  cliques  generally  are 
sketched  en  passant  with  a  rapid  and  satiric  hand.  What 
Dreams  May  Come,  the  first  book  of  this  clever  woman, 
has  sold  about  three  thousand  copies  in  San  Francisco 
alone.  Mrs.  Atherton  is  the  first  of  the  young  California 
authors  to  win  recognition.  Her  introductory  work  was 
written  some  years  ago,  and  was  intended  as  a  study  of  in- 
sanity. Her  second  book  is  descriptive  of  a  phase  of  New 
York  society  life  just  this  side  of  the  line  of  the  unusual, 
and  it  is  crisp  with  the  atmosphere  of  an  odd — but  easily 
recognized— environment. 
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Jane  G.  Austin,  the  New  England  novelist,  is  a  small, 
plump,  gTay-haired  woman,  who  was  a  great  beauty  in  her 
youth,  and  on  whose  kindly,  keen,  and  clever  face  Time 
has  laid  a  gentle  touch.  She  proudly  claims  seventeen 
ancestors  among  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims ;  and  although 
her  home  is,  properly  speaking,  in  Boston,  she  is  as  much 
a  part  of  Plymouth  and  as  dear  to  Plymouth  hearts  as  the 
time-honored  Rock  itself.  Mrs.  Austin  began  her  literary 
work  with  short  stories,  of  which  she  has  written  over  a 
hundred.  "  I  wrote  so  many  of  them,"  she  says,  "  that  I 
have  forgotten  more  than  half;  and  indeed,"  she  adds 
brightly,  "  I  am  not  sorry  to  forget  some  of  them  !  "  Then 
followed  a  scries  of  articles  on  prominent  industries,  which 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  after  which  Mrs.  Austin 
wrote  her  first  novel,  "  A  Nameless  Nobleman,"  a  tender, 
earnest,  homely  picture  of  "  yc  olden  time,"  drawn  from 
life  and  set  in  the  somewhat  somber,  rugged,  and  pictur- 
esque frame  of  early  Plymouth.  Mrs.  Austin  has  a  craze 
for  Plymouth  antiquities,  and  her  collection  is  full  of  his- 
torical interest.  She  has  in  her  possession  the  key  which 
opened  the  front  door  of  the  house  in  which  Miles  Stand- 
ish  lived,  and  which  Mrs.  Austin  borrowed  from  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Standish  family,  while  writing  her  latest 
novel,  a  story  of  Miles  Standish,  " expecting,"  she  says, 
"  to  find  inspiration  in  this  quaint  bit  of  metal,  which  had 
so  often  turned  beneath  the  pressure  of  those  historical 
fingers."  Mrs.  Austin  is  a  well-known  feature  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athenxum,  of  which  she  is  a  member,  and  there  she 
does  all  her  writing,  at  .1  desk  set  aside  for  her  use.  She 
works  only  in  the  morning.  She  is  a  kind  and  generous 
friend  to  young  authors,  and  is  ready  with  helpful  sugges- 
tion and  influence,  of  which  she  possesses  not  a  little  in 
New  York  as  well  as  in  Boston.  Her  home  life  is  beauti- 
ful ;  her  husband,  a  man  of  artistic  taste,  who  has  always 
been  in  fullest  sympathy  with  her  literary  work,  and  hav- 
ing lost  his  once  large  fortune,  the  Austins  live  quietly, 
but  entertain  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  and  women 
of  letters  of  their  day.  Of  their  three  children,  one  mar- 
ried daughter  lives  at  home.  Mrs.  Austin  herself  is  a  de- 
vout member  of  the  New  Advent  (Anglo-Catholic)  Church 
of  Boston,  and  cherishes  there  highest  of  High  Church  prin- 
ciples with  a  fervor  which  should  make  her  Puritan  fore- 
fathers turn  in  their  Plymouth  graves.  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie 
was  a  school  friend  of  Mrs.  Austin's,  and  the  warmest 
feeling  still  exists  between  these  two  clever  women,  whose 
work  has  lain  in  such  widely  different  fields  of  literature. 

A  rough  but  new  and  fresh  bit  of  literary  coloring  is 
indicated  from  the  great  Northwest.  Outside  of  the 
Tally  or  Scale  Book,  the  characteristics  of  the  lumber 
camps. of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  have  not  been  writ- 
ten. In  fact,  the  literature  of  the  lumber  woods  has  been 
confined  principally  to  the  work  of  the  journals  identified 
with  the  interests  of  lumber.  J.  W.  Fitzmaurice,  of  Che- 
boygan, Mich.,  has  taken  up  this  special  feature  of  a  long 
neglected  subject,  and  is  now  engaged  in  publishing  a  work 
with  the  title  of  The  Shanty  Boy.  The  author  has  had  a 
practical  experience  of  some  ten  years  in  every  phase  of 
lumber-camp  life  and  labor,  besides  being  connected  edi- 
torially with  several  leading  lumber  journals.  The  work 
will  present  a  full  description  of  lumbering  in  all  its  phases, 
including  camp  building,  logging,  rafting,  booming,  steam 
log  roads,  skidders,  work  on  rivers,  camp  life  in  every 
variety,  and  the  romance  of  the  forest  in  stories, 
sketches,  songs,  fun  and  frolic,  presenting  the  shanty  boy 
at  home.    Here  is  new  territory  for  dialect  writers. 

The  Mail  and  Express  is  authority  for  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  and 


occasionally  effective  in  each  impersonation,  has  lately 
written  a  story,  the  title  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  which 
has  peen  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of  newspapers  in  which 
it  will  appear,  tuning  its  peals  to  the  chiming  of  Bow 
Bells.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  also  composed  a  poem  of  con- 
siderable length  and  of  a  novel  character,  containing  a 
mixture  of  satirical  and  romantic  verse.  He  has  further- 
more completed  his  autobiography,  in  which  he  will  nar- 
rate, with  as  few  embellishments  as  possible,  the  story  of 
his  early  days  with  Robert  Owen  at  Lanark,  and  the 
curious  persons  by  whom  that  futile  reformer  was  sur- 
rounded. Continuing  his  earlier  checkered  career,  he  will 
then  relate  his  reminiscences  of  several  of  his  distinguished 
contemporaries,  not  forgetting  David  Gray,  a  poor  lad  who 
in  any  event  could  not  have  lived  long,  and  of  whom  the 
world  soon  grew  weary,  thanks  to  the  well-meant  but  ill- 
advised  laudations  of  Lord  Houghton  and  Mr.  Buchanan. 
This  done,  he  will  deal,  and  not  ovcrkindly,  we  fancy,  with 
certain  other  contemporaries,  including  Mr.  Swinburne, 
whom  he  reviewed  savagely  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
who  retorted  by  studying  him  as  an  animalcule,  in  a  bitter 
pamphlet  entitled  Under  the  Microscope.  It  was  the 
war  of  the  pigmies  and  the  cranes  over  again,  neither  win- 
ning or  losing  the  fight,  but  all  covering  themselves  with 
disgrace.  Thereupon  other  quarrels  arose,  into  which  the 
Rossettis  were  dragged,  with  such  mercenaries  as  Sala  and 
Yates,  the  last  of  whom  made  the  customary  reference  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  his  remedy  for  cutaneous  dis- 
orders. The  combat  was  scurrilous  on  all  sides,  but  soon 
repented  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  made  such  amends  as  he 
could  to  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who,  we  hope,  forgave 
him,  remembering  that 

•'  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  «  by  wnnt  of  heart.  " 

One  of  the  promising  young  writers  of  the  South  is  Mr. 
VV.  N.  Harben,  of  Knoxville,  Tcnn.,  formerly  of  Dalton, 
Georgia.  His  first  literary  work  was  attempted  only  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  and  was  in  the  line  of  German  trans- 
lations for  the  Atlanta  publication,  The  Sunny  South. 
Very  soon  short  stories  and  character  sketches  began  to 
appear  over  his  signature,  and  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  the  Northern  newspapers,  through 
the  syndicates.  A  Tragic  Story  of  Sunset  Rock,  re-printed 
in  the  August  number  of  this  magazine,  was  from  his  clever 
pen.  His  dialect  work  is  realistic  to  a  rare  degree.  He 
has  brains,  industry,  and  descriptive  power.  There  arc  big 
possibilities  in  front  of  him. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  among  literary 
workers  is  Edward  Heron-Allen,  both  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  his  gifts  and  of  the  diversified  career  he  has 
managed  to  crowd  into  his  twenty-nine  years.  He  belongs 
to  a  distinguished  English  family,  and  the  correct  spelling 
of  his  name  is  Heron-Alleyne.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row, and,  after  his  graduation,  articled  to  the  law.  He 
practiced  eight  years.  While  still  at  the  bar,  he  not  only 
traveled  continually,  but  gave  a  good  deal  more  attention 
to  the  hobby  of  his  life,  the  violin,  than  to  the  cases  of 
his  clients.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  since 
become  the  largest  violin  library  in  the  world,  and,  in  order 
to  understand  the  question  more  thoroughly,  he  apprenticed 
himself  for  two  years  to  a  fiddle-maker.  Then  he  wrote 
his  book,  Yiolin  Making  as  it  Was  and  Is,  and  became 
at  once  a  figure  in  the  literary  and  musical  circles  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  during  this  time  that  the  Theosophical  Soci- 
ety was  started,  and  he  was  one  of  the  original  fellows. 
He  takes  no  further  interest  in  thcosophy,  however.  In 
1885  he  was  sent,  on  the  strength  of  his  book  on  the  vio- 
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in,  to  Rome  as  Italian  Commissioner  for  the  Exhibition  of 
Musical  Instruments.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England 
he  broke  with  the  law  for  good  and  all.  and  in  r886  came 
to  America  and  put  his  knowledge  of  chirosophy  to  prac- 
tical use.  In  addition  to  his  lectures,  his  hand-readings 
and  his  lessons,  he  wrote  six  books  on  chirosophy,  which 
are  the  highest  authorities  in  the  English  language  on  the 
subject.  But  while  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  hobby  is  the  violin, 
and  his  science  chirosophy,  his  ambition  is  literary.  While 
in  London,  he  wrote  two  other  papers  on  the  violin,  a 
Latin  pamphlet  on  Hodges'  and  Chanot's  Violin  Case,  and 
Ancestry  of  the  Violin,  the  latter  delivered  as  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  Odd  Volumes  Society.  His  best  stories  are  Kisses 
of  Fate  and  the  Romance  of  a  Quiet  Watering  Place. 

Violet  Fane  (Mrs.  Singleton),  a  woman  famous  in  lxrndon 
for  her  beauty  and  her  poems,  is  fifty-five,  and  looks  twenty- 
four  under  a  relentless  sun.  She  has  grown  daughters,  but 
they  bid  fair  to  outgrow  her.  Mrs.  Singleton  has  an  im- 
maculate reputation,  but  a  London  wit  once  remarked  that 
there  were  grave  suspicions  and  alarming  scandals  about 
the  poetess  and  old  man  Time.  Mrs.  Singleton  has  written 
most  of  the  words  for  Tosti's  songs. 

Blanche  Roosevelt,  one  of  our  famous  American  girls, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  women  in  Europe 
to  talk  to.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  celebrity  has  appeared  on 
the  other  side  during  the  past  ten  years  whom  she  has  not 
met.  She  knows  every  crowned  head  in  Europe.  She  has 
reminiscences  of  every  court.  She  has  been  feted  in  every 
capital,  and  she  is  the  only  person  living  who  ever  attended 
a  ball  at  Battenburg  Palace  without  the  previous  formal 
presentation.  She  has  some  literary  reputation,  but  it  is 
not  this  to  which  she  owes  her  remarkable  position.  She 
has  a  genius  for  universal  fascination.  The  person  is  yet 
to  be  heard  from  who  has  ever  resisted  Blanche  Roosevelt. 
Moreover,  she  has  the  knack  of  always  knowing  the  right 
person.  If  she  wants  a  thing  done,  she  immediately  meets 
the  person  who  can  be  of  use  to  her.  People  talk  about 
her,  but  forgive  her  every  indiscretion.  She  doubtless  con- 
quered Sardou,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  make  you  ;  I  will  write 
a  play  with  you."    She  is  about  thirty,  and  very  handsome. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  a  woman  who  is  winning  a 
lasting  place  in  children's  literature.  If  her  reputation  is 
at  present  limited,  it  is  because  she  is  very  young  and  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  engrafting  a  system  of  free 
kindergartens  on  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco.  She 
went  from  Boston  to  California  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  dirty  and  unfortunate  baby  hoodlums  out  of  the  street 
before  they  were  hopelessly  ruined,  and,  between  writing 
unnumbered  columns  in  the  daily  press  and  the  force  of  her 
own  personality,  she  finally  succeeded  in  her  object.  In 
the  mean  time  she  wrote  a  serial  for  St.  Nicholas  called 
k  Half-a-dozen  Housekeepers ;  a  collection  of  songs  and 
plays  for  children,  called  Kindergarten  Chimes,  which  were 
published  by  Oliver  Ditson  ;  The  Story  of  Patsy,  which 
went  all  over  the  world,  and  ran  through  five  editions  here  ; 
and  a  number  of  educational  books  for  kindergarten  teach- 
ers. Mrs.  Wiggin  is  now  living  in  New  York,  and  has  just 
finished  a  story  of  California  life  for  boys  and  girls,  and  is 
also  writing  out  some  seventy-five  or  eighty  Spanish  songs 
which  she  collected  in  Mexico  and  Southern  California. 
Her  latest  book,  The  Bird's  Xmas  Carol,  is  just  out,  with 
beautiful  illustrations,  from  the  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  It  is  full  of  pathos  and  humor,  and  in  interest  is 
equal  to  anything  Mrs.  Ewing  ever  wrote.  She  has  also  re- 
cently completed  a  novel  called  I-ovc  by  Express  ;  a  Story 
in  Five  Fibs ;  but  she  writes  to  a  friend  :  "  My  highest  con- 
ception of  fame  is  to  write  a  book  that  I  shall  sec  tucked 


under  a  child's  arm,  and  to  know  that  it  has  been  read  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time. " 

Olive  Schreiner,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  book,  The 
Story  of  an  African  Farm,  was  about  eighteen  when  she 
wrote  her  novel,  and  is  now  five  or  six  years  older.  Those 
who  know  her  best  assert  what  carries  out  the  impression 
produced  by  her  book  —  that  she  will  never  write  another. 
It  is  a  record  of  personal  experience.  A  striking  example 
of  her  later  magazine  work  is  given  on  page  506.  This 
wonderful  bit  of  writing  has  the  inspired  tone  of  the  Bible 
— the  strength  and  ring  and  color  of  Revelations.  It 
reads  like  the  crack  of  impending  doom.  Miss  Schreiner 
is  not  pretty,  but  she  has  the  face  of  that  interesting  anom- 
aly, a  girl  who  has  exhausted  life.  She  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  London  literary  world. 

Reviewing  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  Poems  of  Pleasure, 
the  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Mail  gives  this  estimate 
of  the  author :  "There  is  a  serious  defect  in  Mrs.  Wilcox 
— a  defect  which  will  prevent  her  from  ever  being  reck- 
oned great  as  a  poet  She  has  genius  of  feeling,  but  not 
of  expression.  To  know  her  is  to  sympathize  with  her  ; 
to  read  her  is  to  criticise  her.  Only  when  her  personality 
permeates  her  verse  does  she  become  interesting.  Mrs. 
Wilcox  confesses  that  she  has  never  read  a  book  on  liter- 
ary style  or  versification  ;  that  she  does  not  know  a  hexa- 
meter from  a  dactyl.  She  fondly  believes  that  her  talent 
for  rhyming  and  her  appreciation  of  sensual  delights  make 
her  a  poet.  There  was  a  time  when  if  Mrs.  Wilcox  had 
been  caught  young  by  an  editor  with  a  blue  pencil,  who 
had  killed  half  she  wrote  and  made  her  rewrite  the  other 
half  till  it  was  at  least  in  presentable  shape,  her  friends 
might  have  been  spared  the  mortification  of  seeing  her 
name  attached  to  such  queer  verses  as  they  find  in  this 
new  volume.  But  such  time  is  gone  by.  If  she  would 
write  one-tenth  the  quantity  she  does,  there  would  be  a 
chance  for  her  to  improve.  She  can  not  get  the  atmosphere 
in  New  York  drawing-rooms  that  she  did  in  Wisconsin." 

Mrs.  Ward's  literary  activity  has  extended  over  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years,  writes  an  English  author  in  the  Nov- 
ember Book-Buyer.  Her  decided  taste  for  letters  is  with- 
out doubt  inherited,  and  she  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  the  fortunate  (Assessor  of  a  style  of  extraordinary 
richness,  flexibility  and  precision.  She  is  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.,  of  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  The 
late  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  was  her  grandfather,  and  the 
late  Matthew  Arnold  her  uncle.  She  was  born  on  June  1 1, 
1851,  in  Hobart,  the  chief  town  of  the  Island  of  Tasmania, 
which,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  lies  about  no  miles 
southeast  of  Australia.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Au- 
gusta Arnold.  In  1872  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Humphry  Ward,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
whose  work  as  the  editor  of  The  English  Poets  (four 
vols.,  Macmillan)  has  made  his  name  favorably  known  in 
this  country.  Her  home  is  at  No.  61  Russell  Square,  Lon- 
don, not  far,  one  may  imagine,  from  the  house  where  Miss 
Amelia  Sedley  once  lived.  The  first  book  that  Mrs.  Ward 
published  was  a  story  for  children,  entitled,  Milly  and 
Oily ;  or,  A  Holiday  Among  the  Mountains.  In  1884 
Miss  Bretherton  appeared,  and  attracted  attention.  The 
heroine  of  the  book  is  an  actress,  an  elaborate  study 
of  whose  character  is  made,  with  much  of  the  brilliancy  of 
diction  and  masculine  firmness  of  touch  which  lift  Robert 
Elsmere  above  the  level  of  contemporaneous  fiction. 

Margaret  Deland,  author  of  John  Ward,  Preacher,  says 
the  November  Book  Buyer,  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of 
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medium  height,  with  a  face  so  strongly  English  that  her 
American  nationality  would  scarcely  be  suspected  by  a 
stranger.  She  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  and  was  brought  up 
in  the  family  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Campbell.  In 
her  religious  belief  she  is  a  liberal  Episcopalian,  and  by  no 
means  an  agnostic,  as  has  been  generally  thought.  In 
1880  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Lorin  F.  Deland,  a  Boston 
gentleman,  whose  sympathy  and  experience  have  been  of 
great  value  to  her  in  her  writing  ;  and  Boston  is  now  her 
home.  Her  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  about  1884, 
when  she  printed  poems  in  the  leading  magazines. 

The  Manchester  (Eng.)  Courier  says  :  "  There  is  one  cir- 
cumstance touching  the  borderland  of  Italian  superstition 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Fargus,  the  author  of 
Called  Back,  that  is  little  known.  During  his  stay  at 
Naples  he  met  the  late  Lord  Houghton  (Richard  Monckton 
Milncs),  and  it  chanced  at  that  time  there  was  opened  at 
Pompeii  one  of  those  famous  and  long-buried  villas.  Lord 
Houghton  was  anxious  that  his  young  confrere  should 
accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  spot,  and  the  peer  used 
his  influence  with  the  Government  to  obtain  the  necessary 
permission.  Some  obstacles  for  a  time  prevailed,  as  the 
Italians  have  a  belief  that  two  out  of  a  company  of  visitors 
to  such  scenes  will  surely  die  before  the  end  of  a  year ; 
but  the  authorities  at  length  yielded  to  Lord  Houghton's 
request.  The  visit  was  made,  and  the  strange  fact  remains 
that  the  aged  poet  and  the  young  novelist  were  both  dead 
within  the  predicted  period.  Do  you  believe  it  ?  "  Some- 
where in  the  dark  the  Shadow  sits  and  waits." 

It  is  announced  from  Madras,  India,  that  Colonel  Henry 
S.  Olcott,  the  President  Founder  of  the  Theosophical  So- 
ciety, left  Adyar,  the  headquarters  of  the  society,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  for  London,  en  route  to  this  country.  With  him 
will  ceme  Madame  Blavatsky,  that  woman  of  wonderful 
personality,  to  reanimate  the  100,000  Theosophists  here 
who  believe  in  her  predictions.  The  Madame  is  said  to  be 
as  impulsive  as  a  child,  as  generous  as  an  Eastern  Pasha, 
and  most  indifferent  to  physical  comfort.  She  is  a  gifted 
woman  in  every  respect,  a  musician  of  rare  cultivation,  her 
touch  on  the  piano  wondrously  sweet.  In  common  with  her 
countrymen  she  is  a  great  linguist,  and  converses  equally 
well  in  eight  different  languages.  She  has  traveled  the 
world  over,  and  her  mind  is  cyclopedic.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  she  is  not  conversant,  and,  if  a  stranger  is 
willing  to  ignore  her  utterly  unconventional  ways,  an  inter- 
view with  her  is  always  delightful.  Madame  Blavatsky 
has  finished  The  Secret  Doctrine,  upon  which  she  has 
been  busily  writing  for  some  time.    It  is  Isis,  continued. 

Rufus  B.  Wilson  in  a  reminiscent  letter  to  the  Galveston 
News,  gossips  of  the  old  Bohemian  days  of  Pfaffs,  and 
calls  the  roll  of  the  famous  coterie  :  Clapp,  Walt  Whitman, 
William  Winter,  Edward  Howland,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  George 
Arnold,  Edward  House,  Fitz-James  O'Brien,  Frank  Wood, 
Ned  Wilkins,  Charles  G.  Leland,  James  Thomas,  Augus- 
tin  Daly,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  Mortimer  Thompson,  Nathan 
D.  Urner,  Charles  Dawson  Shanly,  Charles  G.  Halpine, 
Artemus  Ward,  Stephen  Fiske,  Nathaniel  Shcppard, 
Charles  Gardette,  and  Frank  Bellew.  What  of  these  men 
to-day  ?  T.  B.  Aldrich  has  achieved  lasting  fame  as  a 
poet  and  novelist,  and  is  now  the  serious-minded  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  with  two  sons  in  college.  Willie 
Winter,  originally  a  Harvard  graduate,  who  had  studied 
law,  but  given  it  up  for  the  life  of  a  newspaper  writer,  and 
whom  Clapp  made  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Saturday 
Press,  is  now  a  discriminating  and  scholarly  member  of 
the  Tribune  staff,  a  poet  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  a 
writer  of  dainty  books  of  travel.    He  is  happily  married, 


with  a  pleasant  home  on  Staten  Island,  and  lives  over 
again  only  in  memory  the  days  when  he  wrote  the  dra- 
matic criticisms  of  the  Press,  assisted  by  Ned  Wilkins,  Ada 
Clare,  and  the  bucket  of  beer  which  Clapp  used  to  carry 
into  the  office  every  afternoon.  Ned  House  spent  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  as  American  Consul  at  some  port  in  Japan. 
When  he  came  back,  not  long  ago,  he  found  that  few  be- 
sides his  old-time  comrades  remembered  him. 

Nathan  D.  Urner,  who  was  once  city  editor  on  the  Trib- 
une, and  Charles  G.  Leland  of  Hans  Rreitmann  fame,  both 
lead  retired  lives,  but  are  still  fruitful  literary  workers. 
Augustin  Daly  has  drifted  from  dramatic  critic  on  the 
Times,  and  nights  and  days  of  roystering,  to  the  proprie- 
torship of  a  theater,  and  the  management  of  the  leading 
comedy  company  in  the  metropolis.  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  for 
several  years  the  most  popular  humorist  of  the  times — his 
keen  and  pungent  satires  on  McClellan  in  the  C3rly  days  of 
the  war  made  his  name  a  household  word — unconsciously 
did  the  funniest  thing  of  his  life  when  he  married  the  beau- 
tiful and  seductive  Ada  Isaacs  Menken,  thinking  that  he 
could  reform  her.  She  proved  false  and  faithless  to  him, 
as  she  had  to  half  a  dozen  other  men,  but  Kerr  sincerely 
loved  her,  and  the  blow,  which  his  own  credulity  brought 
him,  was  a  cruel  and  lasting  one.  He  is  now  living  quietly 
in  Jersey  City,  and  occasionally  makes  his  appearance  as 
a  novelist  before  a  public  that  has  wholly  forgotten  that  he 
was  ever  a  professional  fun-maker.  Stephen  Fiske,  one  of 
the  youngest  of  "the  PfafT  Crowd,"  is  now  a  theatrical 
manager  and  critic,  whose  sharp  pen  has  not  been  a  whit 
dulled  by  time.  Edward  Howland,  who  succeeded  Clapp 
as  editor  of  the  Saturday  Press,  married  a  strong-minded 
New  England  school-teacher,  who  imbued  him  with 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
pair  are  now  members  of  the  American  socialistic  colony 
at  Topolobampo,  in  Mexico.  Queer  ending,  isn't  it,  to  the 
life  of  a  man  who  began  his  career  as  editor  of  a  wild, 
devil-may-care  Bohemian  organ  ? 

David  C.  Ker,  correspondent,  writer  of  boys'  stories,  and 
traveler,  is  soon  to  start  for  northern  Africa.  The  Press 
describes  Mr.  Ker  as  being  about  forty-two  years  of  age. 
He  has  fiery  red  hair,  and  his  face,  burned  by  years  of 
exposure,  matches  it  in  color.  There  are  some  men  in 
whom  the  old  nomadic  instinct  is  predominant.  Mr.  Ker 
is  one  of  them.  He  is  never  happy  unless  in  the  midst  of 
danger  or  far  away  from  the  starched  collar  restraints  of 
civilization.  As  he  himself  expresses  it,  he  can't  breathe 
in  a  city.  He  sympathizes  fully  with  Stanley  in  this 
respect,  and  is  wont  to  describe  the  appearance  of  Eng- 
land's famous  traveler  as  he  saw  him  after  the  latter  had 
been  in  Soudan  some  months.  "  Why,"  he  says,  "  Stanley 
was  attenuated  to  the  last  degree,  and  his  pinched  feat- 
ures showed  the  misery  which  life  in  the  city  caused  him." 
Three  times  has  Mr.  Ker  been  shipwrecked,  and  once  on 
a  desert  island.  When  he  starts  on  one  of  his  journeys 
he  straps  all  of  his  possessions  around  his  waist.  In 
shaking  of  his  proposed  trip  Mr.  Ker  says  he  may  never 
come  back  alive.  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  camera  with 
me,"  he  explains,  "  and  that  means  if  discovered  sure  assas- 
sination In  a  Mohammedan  country.  The  Mohammedans, 
you  know,  believe  that  if  a  person's  photograph  is  taken  it 
may  lead  to  complications  on  resurrection  day."  Mrs.  Ker 
accompanies  her  husband  upon  most  of  his  travels,  and 
has,  she  thinks,  been  so  far  in  at  least  three  places  where  a 
white  woman  had  never  placed  foot  before.  The  results 
of  Mr.  Ker's  proposed  trip  will  appear  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 

Florine  Thayer  McCray  writes:  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitney,  the  author  of  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,  Hith- 
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erto,  The  Gayworthys,  Leslie  Goldthwaitc,  Sights  and 
Insights,  Bonnyborough,  and  many  more  charming 
stories  of  pure  home  life  and  real  live  American  young 
people,  lives  in  Milton,  very  quietly,  in  the  Indian  summer 
of  her  life.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Enoch  Train,  a 
wealthy  Massachusetts  ship  owner,  doing  an  extensive 
mercantile  business  with  Russia  and  South  America,  who, 
later,  established  the  Warren  line  of  packet  ships  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool.  The  daughter,  now  so  well  known 
as  a  writer  of  spicy,  amusing  books  for  young  people,  which 
yet  carry  a  most  salutary  influence  in  their  moral  and 
religious  atmosphere,  was  in  her  early  days  very  fond  of 
the  works  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  has  done  for  the  man- 
ners and  motives  of  the  young  people  of  this  age  very 
much  what  Miss  Edgeworth  did  for  her  epoch.  Miss 
Train  was  educated  and  generally  formed  in  the  mental 
and  moral  atmosphere  that  justly  gave  Boston  a  high 
prestige  among  the  cities  of  the  republic,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  was  married  to  S.  D.  Whitney,  of  Milton,  Mass. 

So  little  has  been  said  recently  about  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock  (Miss  Murfree),  says  the  N.  Y.  World,  that, 
except  to  readers  of  her  always  interesting  stories,  she  is 
half  forgotten.  A  lady  admirer,  however,  upon  whom  her 
Floating  Down  Lost  Creek  had  made  an  impression 
never  to  be  forgotten,  determined  recently  to  see  her,  and 
stopped  over  for  that  purpose  a  day  at  St.  Louis,  where 
the  authoress  now  resides.  She  thus  describes  her  visit 
to  one  who  has  been  classed  with  Howells  and  James  as 
the  leading  novelists  of  the  day:  "  While  waiting  for  the 
entrance  of  Miss  Murfree  I  quietly  took  a  survey  of  her 
surroundings,  a  single  glance  at  which  was  sufficient  to 
convince  me  that  the  modern  craze  for  assthetic  furnishings 
had  not  as  yet  taken  any  hold  upon  her.  The  room  was 
as  bare  of  pretty  decorations  as  the  average  hotel  apart- 
ment is  wont  to  be.  A  few  cheap  prints  in  fine  frames 
upon  the  walls ;  carpets  and  paper  that  swore  at  each 
other,  as  the  French  would  put  it ;  the  usual  complement 
of  armed  and  armless  chairs,  all  upholstered  from  the  same 
piece  of  jute,  and  a  huge  writing-table,  of  the  kind  usually 
found  in  offices,  with  a  Webster  Unabridged  upon  it,  com- 
pleted the  visible  picture  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  gifted 
author  daily  gazed.  But  the  invisible  one— the  one  re- 
flected in  her  books — only  her  own  clever  pen  might  paint 
After  five  minutes  waiting  the  door  opened  and  a  lady 
dressed  in  a  rather  stiff-looking  garnet-colored  silk  gown, 
limped  painfully  toward  me.  She  was  of  medium  height, 
with  rather  thirk-sct  figure,  square,  colorless  face,  eyes 
small,  of  a  blue-gray  color,  and  a  mass  of  red-brown  hair. 
The  extreme  plainness  of  the  face  and  limping  gaiumade 
an  almost  painful  impression,  which,  however,  was  soon 
dissipated  by  her  pleasant,  low-pitched  voice  and  simply 
interested  manner.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  touch 
of  shyness  about  her,  but  this  soon  disappeared  as  she 
became  interested  in  conversation,  and  she  talked  very 
fluently  of  travel  and  scenery  and  the  commonplaces  of 
the  day.  She  particularly  admired  Bar  Harbor,  and 
thought  the  combination  of  mountain  and  sea  beautiful. 
It  was  of  her  native  Tennessee  mountains,  however,  that 
she  spoke  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  dilating  upon  the 
exuberance  of  the  vegetable  growth  there — upon  the  beauty 
of  the  rhododendron  in  the  spring  and  the  glory  of  its 
autumnal  foliage.  The  impression  her  personality  made 
upon  mc  was  precisely  that  conveyed  by  her  books — a 
serious,  earnest  soul,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  pathos, 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  nature  in  her  native  mountains." 

The  story  of  the  relations  between  George  Sand  and 
Alfred  de  Mussel  has  often  been  told,  but  M.  Houssaye 


rehearses  it  afresh  in  his  Revue  de  Paris  et  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg.  "  De  Musset,"  he  says,  "  was  never  in  love  with  her 
except  at  Venice,  and  then  only  on  account  of  her  genius. 
She  was  common  and  provincial,  and  dressed  like  a  man; 
so  the  poet  left  her  for  a  maiden  whom  he  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  Oeorge  Sand  in  the  mean  time  was 
not  idle,  but  consoled  herself  with  a  Venetian  lover.  M. 
Houssayc's  article  abounds  with  other  gossip  about  the 
author  of  Indiana.  On  one  occasion  she  had  a  quarrel 
with  Balzac,  and  called  him  a  '  cochon.'  He  retorted  by 
saying  she  was  a  'bete.'  Rachel,  the  actress,  hated 
George  Sand  like  poison.  When  invited  to  supper  to 
meet  a  few  friends  by  the  Princess  de  Bclgiojoso,  Rachel 
refused  to  go,  saying,  '  No,  Sand  will  be  there,  smoking  a 
short  pipe.'  The  fact  was  that  the  actress  had  found 
George  Sand  smoking  at  a  'repetition'  in  the  theater,  and 
after  having  cried  out  4  What  horrible  tobacco  !  '  she 
called  Hie-'  Axeman  <onyt  the  cigarette  out.  Roqueplan, 
who  heard  her,  sakfNhat  wrfeti  sh^  as  a  girl  she  smoked 
'capdxal'  in  worse*-in  moreHisreputable  company." 

The  poetof*7he  past  Wo  yeaMAvJiose  verse  has  received 
most  popular  attention  in  England  is  E.  Nfcsjifl.  *  This 
notn  de  plume,  it  if  understood,  hides  the  personality  of  a 
bright,  young,  married  English  lady.  Most  of  her  work 
first  appeared  in  Longmans  Magazftie.  It  is  onlya'sho'rt 
time  ago  that  her  poem,  Absolution,  was  the  great  sensa- 
tion in  London,  John  Bright,  the  orator,  declaring  it  one 
of  the  finest  bits  of  word-painting  a^i  character  .\- 
had  ever  read.  Miss^Iesblt  writes  sonnets  and  short 
poems  of  sentiment,  bur^T  finest  descriptive  coloring  and 
dramatic  work  apj>cars  in  her  long  poems,  as  is  sho«\i  in 
The  Singing  of  the  Magnificat  and  T»V>  Christmas  I^es, 
reprinted  in  this  number.  Her  first  collection,  Lays  »>d 
Legends,  was  successful  in  England,  and  her  new  collec- 
tion now  in  press  is  tooked  for  impatiently  by  lovers  of 
good  verse.  Both  books  can  be  secured  in  this  country 
through  the  representative  of  the  I.ongmans. 

Apropos  of  the  statement  that  the  publisher  of  Once  a 
Week  is  said  to  have  paid  $7,000  for  Rives  Chanlcr's 
Asmodcus— a  poem  of  one  hundred  and  five  stanzas— the 
N.  Y.  Sun  writes :  If  this  transaction  were  the 
achievement  of  Mrs.  Chanlcr's  muse,  it  would  suffice  to 
distinguish  her  above  all  other  poets  of  her  sex  from  Sap- 
pho to  date.  Never  in  the  history  of  literature  has  any 
poet  of  passion  throbbed  and  thrilled  with  such  phenom- 
enal pecuniary  success.  Mrs.  Chanler's  poem  Asmodc- 
us fetched  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-six  -and  two-thirds 
cents  a  stanza,  thirteen  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  a 
line,  a  little  over  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  word.  To  adopt 
the  language  of  the  base-ball  field,  this  is  "great  passion." 

A  San  Francisco  correspondent  of  The  Critic  writes : 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  our  young  American  eroticists  are 
but  the  disciples  of  an  old  and  securely  founded  school  in 
England,  of  which  the  inexhaustible  '  Ouida,'  the  spas- 
modic Rhoda  Broughton,  the  impulsive  'Duchess,'  the 
somber  'Vernon  I>ee  '  .  «  the  mesmeric  Mrs.  Campbell- 
Praed  are  the  head-masters  and  ushers.  For  audacious 
and  unpleasant  sensuality,  or  rather  for  elaboration  of 
sensual  states  of  mind  and  so-called  passionate  situations, 
I  think  '  Ouida's  '  '  Moths,'  Broughton's  '  Joan,'  The 
'Duchess's'  'Circe,'  Vernon  Lee's  'Miss  Brown,"  and 
Mrs.  Praed's  '  Affinities  '  are  as  much  more  thorough  and 
unmistakable  in  their  dctestableness  than  Mrs.  Chanler's 
Barbara  and  Miss  Daintrey's  '  tigerish '  dramatis  persons, 
as  the  latter  are  than  Goody  Two-Shoes.  Swinburne,  who 
ought  to  be  a  judge,  lamented,  in  his  essay  on  the  Brontes, 
the  growth  of  the  '  vulgar  erotic '  in  English  literature." 
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AN  ALLEGED  INTERVIEW  WITH  HIS  SATANIC  MAJESTY 


"  wp*f  rmt  Mr,  inwrw  imi*tt*."— AnsTontAXU  I+««n. 

"  Again,  I  believe  all  that  use  sorceries,  incantations,  and  spells  are 
•at  witches,  or,  as  we  term  them,  magicians ;  I  conceive  there  is  a 
traditional  magic,  not  learned  immediately  from  the  devil,  bat  at  sec- 
ond-hand from  his  scholars,  who,  having  once  the  secret  betrayed,  are 
able  and  do  empirically  practice  without  his  advice  :  they  proceeding 
upon  the  principles  of  nature,  where  actives  aptly  conjoined  to  dis- 
posed passives  will,  under  any  master,  produce  their  effects."— Sill 
Thomas  Browne— ftri.  Aftd. 

From  Editorial  Comment  in  London  Athtntmut. 
A  story  in  Blackwood,  called  "  Aut  Diabolus  aut  Nihil :  the  Story 
of  a  Hallucination,"  is  exciting  a  considerable  amount  of  speculation 
and  curiosity,  especially  in  Paris,  where  doubts  are  apparently  ex- 
pressed whether  the  tale  is  altogether  founded  upon  fiction.  It  is 
some  years  ago  now  since  Parisian  society  was  excited  over  the  report 
that  a  very  popular  preacher  of  decidedly  free-thinking  proclivities, 
who  had  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  personality  of  Satan,  in 
which  be  did  not  believe,  had  the  ideal  which  he  had  held  up  to  his 
congregation  corrected  in  an  interview  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
himself.  The  Blackwood  story  professes  to  tell  how  this  meeting  was 
brought  about,  and  the  Parisian  gossip  is  now  busy  seeking  to  identify 
the  actors  in  this  remarkable  drama.  The  names  of  the  Abbe  liurd, 
the  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Madeleine,  and  of  the  famous  Abbe' 
Bauer  are  both  put  forward  as  likely  to  have  suggested  the  original  of 
Abbe*  Girod ;  opinions  seem  to  be  divided  as  to  whether  the  Due  de 
Front  ignan  U  to  be  identified  with  the  Due  de  Caderousse  or  the  Due 
de  Massa.  while  the  names  of  Prince  Paul  Demidoff  and  Ivan  Puskie- 
vitch  are  suggested  as  having  supplied  the  character  of  Pomerantseff. 
who  acts  as  usher  lo  his  infernal  highness. 

The  first  part  of  this  True  Story  of  a  Hallucination  is 
introductory  of  and  leads  up  to  a  dinner  given  the  Abbe 
Giy»d  by  the  Due  de  Front  ignan.  On  this  special  occa- 
sion the  only  guest  asked  to  meet  the  Abbe  was  the  cel- 
ebrated diplomatist  and  millionaire,  Prince  Paul  Poraerant- 
seff.  After  a  somewhat  heated  discussion  of  the  different 
grades  and  phases  of  the  mysterious,  and  whether  or  no 
"life  is  a  dream  of  the  spirit,"  the  Abbe  leaves  the  Due's 
house  accompanied  by  the  Prince. 

The  priest  hurried  down  the  cold  staircase  and  into  the 
Prince's  brougham. 

"  "What  a  pity,"  exclaimed  the  Abb6,  when  they  were 
once  fairly  started,  "that  a  man  with  the  brains  of  De 
Frontignan  should  give  himself  up  to  such  wild  ideas  and 
dreams  I " 

"  You  are  very  complimentary,"  rejoined  the  other,  smil- 
ing gravely ;  "  for  you  know  that,  so  far  as  believing  in 
spirits  is  concerned,  I  am  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  he  is." 

"  Ah,  but  you  arc  jesting." 

"  On  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  I  am  not  jesting.  See 
here," — as  he  spoke  Pomerantseff  seized  the  Abbe's  hand, 
— "  you  heard  me  tell  the  Duke  just  now  that  I  believed 
he  had  seen  the  Spirit  of  Love.  Well,  the  sermon  you 
preached  the  day  before  yesterday,  which  all  Paris  is  talk- 
ing about,  and  in  which  you  endeavored  to  prove  the  per- 
son of  the  Devil  to  be  a  fact,  was  more  true  than  perhaps 
you  believed  when  you  preached  it.  Why  should  not 
Frontignan  have  seen  the  Spirit  of  Love,  when  I  know  and 
have  seen  the  Devil  T 

uMon  ami,  you  are  insane !  "  cried  Girod.  "  Why,  the 
Devil  does  not  exist !  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  seen  him— the  God  of  all  Evil,  the 
Prince  of  Desolation ! "  cried  the  other,  in  an  excited 
voice  ;  "  and,  what  is  more,  /  vrill  show  him  to  you  !  " 

"Show  the  Devil  to  me!"  exclaimed  the  Abbe,  half 
terrified,  half  amused.    "  Why,  you  are  out  of  your  mind  !  " 

The  Prince  laid  his  other  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the 
AbW,  who  could  feel  he  was  trembling  with  excitement. 
3- 


"  You  know  my  address,"  he  said,  in  a  quick,  passionate 
voice.  "  When  you  feel — as  I  tell  you  you  surely  will  feel 
—desirous  of  investigating  this  further,  send  for  me,  and  1 
promise,  on  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  to  show  you  the 
Devil,  so  that  you  cannot  doubt  I  will  do  this  only  on 
one  condition." 

The  Abbe"  felt  almost  faint,  for  apart  from  the  wildness 
of  the  words  thus  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  addressed 
to  him,  the  hand  of  the  Prince,  which  lay  upon  his  own,  as 
if  to  keep  him  still,  seemed  to  be  pouring  fire  and  madness 
into  him. 

He  tried  to  withdraw  it,  but  the  other  grasped  the  fin- 
gers tight. 

"On  one  condition,"  repeated  Pomerantseff,  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"  What  condition  ? "  murmured  the  poor  Abbe. 

"  That  you  trust  yourself  entirely  to  me  until  we  reach 
the  place  of  meeting." 

"  Prince,  let  go  my  hand  !  You  are  hurting  me  !  I  will 
promise  to  do  as  you  say  when  I  want  to  go  to  your  infer- 
nal meeting,  which  will  be  never." 

He  wrenched  his  hand  away,  pulled  down  the  carriage- 
window,  and  let  the  cold  night  air  in. 

"  Pomerantseff,  you  are  a  madman  :  you  are  really  dan- 
gerous. Why  the  devil  did  you  grasp  my  hand  in  that 
way  ?    My  arm  is  numb." 

The  Prince  laughed. 

"  It  is  only  electricity.  I  was  determined,  since  you 
doubted  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  to  make  you  promise 
to  come  and  see  him." 

"  I  never  promised  [  "  exclaimed  the  Abbe.  "  I  only 
promised  to  trust  myself  to  you  if  the  horrible  desire 
should  ever  seize  me  to  investigate  your  mad  words  fur- 
ther. But  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  that.  God  forbid  I 
should  indulge  in  such  folly !  " 

The  Prince  smiled. 

"  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,"  he  remarked  simply. 
"  You  will  come." 

The  carriage  had  turned  up  the  street  in  which  the  Abb£ 
lived,  and  they  were  within  but  a  few  doors  of  his  house. 

"  My  dear  Prince,"  said  Girod,  earnestly,  "  let  me  say  a 
few  words  to  you  at  parting.  You  know  that  I  am  not  a 
bigot,  so  that  your  words — which  many  might  think  blas- 
phemous— I  care  nothing  about ;  but  remember  we  are  in 
the  Paris  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  in  the  Paris  of 
Cazotte,  and  that  we  arc  eminently  practical  nowadays. 
Had  you  asked  me  to  go  with  you  to  see  some  curious 
atrocity,  no  matter  how  horrible,  I  might,  were  it  interest* 
ing,  have  accepted ;  but  when  you  invite  me  to  go  with 
you  to  sec  the  Devil,  you  really  must  excuse  me  :  it  is  too 
absurd." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Prince  Pomerantseff,  "of  course  I 
know  you  will  come ;  but  think  the  matter  over  well. 
Remember,  I  promise  to  show  the  Devil  to  you  so  that 
you  can  never  doubt  of  his  personality  again.  This  is  not 
one  of  the  wonders  of  electro-biology,  but  simply  a  fact : 
The  Dail  exists,  and  you  shall  see  him.    Good  night." 

Girod,  as  he  turned  into  his  porte  eochire  and  made  his 
way  up-stairs,  was  more  struck  than  perhaps  he  confessed 
even  to  himself  by  the  quiet  tone  of  certainty  and  assur- 
ance in  which  the  Prince  uttered  these  words ;  and  on 
reaching  his  apartment  he  sat  down  by  the  blazing  fire, 
lighted  a  cigarette,  and  began  calmly  considering  in  all  its 
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bearings  what  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  to 
be  other  than  a  most  remarkable  and  extraordinary  case  of 
mania  and  mental  derangement. 

In  the  first  place,  was  the  Prince  deceived  himself,  or 
merely  endeavoring  to  deceive  others  ?  The  latter  theory 
he  at  once  rejected.  Not  only  the  character  and  breeding 
of  the  man,  but  his  nervous  earnestness  about  this  matter, 
rendered  such  a  supposition  impossible. 

Then  he  himself  was  deceived  :  and  yet,  how  improb- 
able !  Girod  could  remember  nothing  in  what  he  knew  or 
had  heard  of  the  Prince  that  could  lead  him  to  suppose 
his  brain  was  of  the  kind  charlatans  and  pseudo-magicians 
can  successfully  bewitch. 

On  the  contrary,  although  native  of  a  country  in  which 
the  grossest  superstitions  arc  rife,  he  himself  had  led  such 
an  active,  healthy  life,  partly  in  Russia,  partly  in  France, 
and  partly  in  England,  that  his  brain  could  hardly  be  sus- 
pected of  derangement ;  for  an  intimate  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  fences  in  "  the  Shires,"  and 
all  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe,  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered compatible  with  a  morbid  disposition  and  supersti- 
tious nature. 

No ;  the  AbW  was  forced  to  confess  to  himself  on  reflec- 
tion that  the  man  who  deceived  Poroerantseff  must  have 
been  of  no  ordinary  ability.  That  he  had  been  deceived 
was,  of  course,  beyond  all  question,  but  it  was  certainly 
most  marvelous.  In  practical  matters,  the  Abbi  was  even 
forced  to  confess  to  himself  he  would  unhesitatingly  take 
the  Prince's  advice  sooner  than  trust  to  his  own  private 
judgment ;  and  yet  here  was  this  model  of  keen,  healthy, 
worldly  wisdom  gravely  inviting  him  to  meet  the  Devil 
face  to  face,  and  not  only  this,  but  assuring  him,  moreover, 
that  it  should  be  no  unintelligible  freak  of  electro-biology, 
but  as  a  simple  fact. 

Girod  smoked  thirty  cigarettes  without  coming  to  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  enigma. 

What  if  after  all,  he,  the  Abb£  Girod,  for  once  should 
abandon  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  laid  down  for  himself, 
and.  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  perhaps  with  the  chance  of 
restoring  to  its  proper  equib'brium  a  most  valuable  and 
comprehensive  mind,  overlook  his  determination  never  to 
endanger  his  peace  of  mind  by  meddling  with  the  affairs  of 
spiritualists  ? 

He  could  picture  to  himself  the  whole  thing.  They 
would  doubtless  be  in  a  darkened  room;  an  apparition 
clothed  in  red,  and  adorned  with  the  traditional  horns, 
would  duly  make  its  appearance,  and  there  would  of  course 
very  likely  be  no  apparent  evidence  of  fraud.  That  the  farce 
would  be  cleverly  played,  the  Abbe  did  not  doubt  for  a 
moment.  Even  supposing  some  portion  of  the  absurd  the- 
ory enunciated  by  Frontignan  to  be  true,  and  some  strange 
thing,  begotten  of  electric  fluid  and  over-wrought  imagina- 
tion, were  to  make  its  appearance,  that  could  hardly  be 
considered  by  a  sane  man  as  being  equivalent  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  Devil. 

The  Abbe  told  himself  that  it  would  be  most  likely  im- 
possible to  delect  any  fraud;  but  he  felt  convinced  that, 
should  the  Prince  find  this  phenomenon  ridiculed  and 
laughed  to  scorn  after  a  full  investigation  by  a  man  of  sense 
and  culture,  his  faith  in  it  would  be  shaken,  and  ere  long 
he  would  come  himself  to  despise  it. 

All  the  remarkable  stories  he  had  heard  about  spiritual- 
ism from  Madame  de  Girardin  and  others,  and  which  he 
had  hitherto  paid  *no  heed  to,  came  back  to-night  to  the 
Abta  as  he  sat  ruminating  over  the  extraordinary  offer  just 
made  him. 

He  had  heard  of  dead  people  appearing,  and  that  was 
sufficiently  absurd— for  he  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life; 


but  the  Devil — the  idea  was  preposterous !  Poor  Luther 
indeed  might  throw  his  ink-pot  at  him;  but  no  enlightened 
Roman  Catholic  priest  could  in  these  latter  nineteenth-cen- 
tury days  be  expected  to  believe  in  his  existence,  no  matter 
how  much  he  might  be  forced,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
preach  about  it,  and  represent  it  as  a  fact  in  sermons. 

Yes;  he  would  unhesitatingly  consent  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  discover  and  lay  bare  the  fraud  he  felt  certain 
was  lurking  somewhere,  but  that  the  Prince  seemed  to  feel 
so  provokingly  certain  of  his  consent,  and  he  feared  by 
thus  fulfilling  an  idly  expressed  prophecy,  to  plunge  the 
unhappy  man  still  deeper  into  his  slough  of  superstition. 

One  thing  was  certain,  the  Abbe  told  himself  with  a 
smile,  nothing  on  earth  or  from  heaven  or  hell — if  the  two 
latter  absurdities  existed— could  bring  him  to  believe  in 
the  Devil.  No,  not  even  if  the  Devil  should  come  and 
take  him  by  the  hand,  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  flock  to 
testify  to  his  identity. 

By  this  time,  having  smoked  and  thought  himself  into  a 
state  of  blasphemous  idiocy,  our  worthy  divine  threw  away 
his  cigarette,  went  to  bed,  and  read  himself  into  a  night- 
mare with  a  volume  of  Von  Helmont. 

The  following  morning  still  found  him  perplexed  as  to 
what  course  to  adopt  in  this  matter. 

As  luck  (or  shall  we  say  the  Devil  ?}  would  have  it,  while 
he  was  trifling  in  a  listless  way  with  his  breakfast,  there 
called  to  see  him  the  only  priest  in  whose  judgment,  purity, 
and  religious  conviction  he  had  any  confidence.  It  is 
probable,  to  such  an  extent  was  his  mind  engrossed  by  the 
subject,  that  no  matter  who  might  have  called  just  then,  he 
would  have  discussed  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Prince 
Pomerantseff  with  him;  but  inasmuch  as  the  visitor  chanced 
to  be  the  very  best  man  calculated  to  direct  his  judgment 
in  the  matter,  he,  without  unnecessary  delay,  laid  the  whole 
affair  before  him. 

"  You  sec,  mon  cker,"  said  the  AbW,  in  conclusion,  "  my 
position  is  just  this:  it  appears  to  me  that  this  person, 
whom  I  will  not  name,  has  been  trifled  with  by  Home  and 
other  so-called  spiritualists,  to  such  an  extent  that  his  mind 
is  really  in  danger.  Now,  although,  of  course,  we  are  for- 
bidden to  have  any  dealings  with  such  people,  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  infamous,  foolish,  and  unholy  practices, 
surely  it  would  be  the  act  of  a  Christian  if  a  clear,  healthy- 
minded  man  were  to  expose  the  fraud,  and  thus  save  to 
society  a  man  of  such  transcendent  ability  as  my  friend. 
Moreover,  should  I  decide  to  accept  his  mad  invitation,  I 
hardly  think  I  could  be  said  to  participate  in  any  of  the 
scandalous,  and  perhaps  even  blasphemous,  rites  he  may 
have  to  perform  to  bring  about  the  supposed  result.  What 
do  you  think,  and  what  do  you  advise  ? " 

His  friend  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  few  min- 
utes, turning  the  matter  over  carefully  in  his  mind,  and 
then  coming  up  to  where  the  Abbe  lay  lazily  stretched 
upon  a  lounge,  he  said  earnestly: 

"Mon  cher  Henri,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  asked  me 
about  this.  It  appears  to  me  that  your  duty  is  quite  clear. 
You  perhaps  have  it  in  your  power,  as  you  yourself  have 
seen,  to  save,  not  only  as  you  say  a  mind,  but  what  I  wish  I 
could  feel  you  prized  more  highly— a  soul  You  must 
accept  the  invitation." 

The  Abbe  rose  in  delight  at  having  found  another  man 
who,  taking  the  responsibility  off  his  shoulders,  commanded 
him  as  a  duty  to  indulge  his  ardent  curiosity. 

"  But,"  continued  the  other,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  before 
accepting  the  invitation  you  must  do  one  thing." 

The  Abbe  threw  himself  back  on  the  lounge  in  disgust. 

"  Oh,  pray  for  strength,  of  course,"  he  exclaimed  petu- 
lantly; "  I  am  quite  aware  of  that." 
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44  Not  only  pray,  but  fast,  and  that  for  seven  days  at 
least,  my  dear  brother." 

This  was  a  very  disagreeable  view  of  the  matter;  but  the 
AbW  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  he  appeared  absorbed  in 
religious  reflection,  he  rose,  and  taking  his  friend  by  the 
hand — 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he,  "as  you  always  are.  Although, 
of  course,  I  know  the  evil  spirit  cannot  harm  an  officer  of 
God's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  even  supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  my  poor  friend  can  invoke  Satan,  yet,  if  I  am 
to  be  of  any  good — if  I  am  to  save  my  friend  from  destruc- 
tion—I must  be  armed  with  extraordinary  grace;  and  this, 
as  you  truly  divine,  can  only  come  by  fasting." 

The  other  wrung  his  hand  warmly.  "  I  knew  you  would 
see  it  in  its  proper  light,  my  dear  Henry,"  he  said ;  "  and 
now  I  will  leave  you  to  recover  your  peace  of  mind  by 
religious  meditation." 

The  AbW  smiled  gravely,  and  his  friend  departed. 

The  following  letter  was  the  result  of  this  edifying  inter- 
view between  the  two  divines  : 

"  MoN  cher  Prince  : — No  doubt  you  will  feel  very  triumphant 
when  you  learn  that  my  object  in  writing  this  is  to  accept  your  most 
kind  offer  of  presentation  to  Sa  Majeste  ;  but  I  do  not  care  whether 
you  choose  to  consider  this  yielding  to  what  is  only  in  part  whimsical 
curiosity  a  triumph  or  no. 

"  I  will  not  write  to  you  any  cut  and  dried  platitudes  about  good 
and  evil,  bat  I  frankly  assure  you  that  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
which  induces  me  to  go  on  this  fool's  errand  is  a  belief  that  I  can 
discover  the  absurdity  and  imposture,  and  cure  you  of  a  hallucination 
which  is  unworthy  of  you. —  Tout  i  twus, 

M  Henri  Girod." 

Fpr  two  days  he  received  no  reply  to  this  letter,  nor  did 
he  happen  to  meet  the  Prince  in  society  in  the  interval, 
although  he  heard  of  him  from  De  Frontignan  and  others  ; 
but  on  the  third  day  the  following  note  was  brought  to  him : 

"  Mon  chbr  Ami  : — There  is  no  question  of  triumph  any  more 
than  there  is  of  deception.  I  will  call  for  you  this  evening  at  half- 
past  nine.  You  must  remember  your  promise  to  trust  yourself  entirely 
to  me. — OrdiaUment  &  ivhi,  POMERANTSEFF." 

So  the  matter  was  now  arranged,  and  he,  the  AbW 

Girod,  the  renowned  preacher  of  the  celebrated   

Church,  was  to  meet  that  very  night  by  special  appoint- 
ment, at  half-past  nine,  the  Prince  of  darkness  ;  and  this 
in  January,  in  Paris,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  in  the 
capital  of  civilization, — la  viilt  Lumiire  1 

As  may  be  well  imagined,  during  the  remainder  of  that 
eventful  day  until  the  hour  of  the  Prince's  arrival,  the 
AbW  did  not  enjoy  his  customary  placidity. 

A  secretary  of  the  Turkish  Embassy  who  called  at  four 
found  him  engaged  in  a  violent  discussion  with  one  of  the 
Rothschilds  about  the  Wiief  held  by  the  early  Christians 
in  demons,  as  shown  by  Tertullian  and  others  ;  while  Lord 
Middlesex,  who  called  at  half-past  five,  found  he  had  cap- 
tured Faure,  installed  him  at  the  piano,  and  was  inducing 
him  to  bum  snatches  from  "  Don  Juan." 

When  his  dinner-hour  arrived,  having  given  orders  to 
his  valet  to  admit  no  one  lest  he  should  W  discovered  not 
fasting,  he  hastily  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  fortified 
himself  with  a  couple  of  glasses  of  Chartreuse  verte,  and 
lighting  a  Henry  Clay,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  messen- 
ger of  Satan. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  precisely  the  Prince  arrived. 
He  was  in  full  evening  dress,  but— contrary  to  his  usual 
custom — wearing  no  ribbon  or  decoration,  and  his  face 
was  of  a  deadly  pallor. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  "  exclaimed  the  AbW,  "  what  is  the  matter 


with  you,  Prince  ?  You  are  looking  very  ill ;  we  had 
better  postpone  our  visit." 

"  No  ;  it  is  nothing,"  said  the  Prince,  gravely.  44  Let 
us  W  off  without  delay.  In  matters  of  this  kind  waiting 
is  unendurable." 

The  AbW  rose,  and  rang  the  bell  for  his  hat  and  cloak. 
The  appearance  of  the  Prince,  his  evident  agitation,  and 
his  unfeigned  impatience,  which  seemed  to  Wtoken  terror, 
were  far  from  reassuring ;  but  the  AbW  promptly  quelled 
any  feelings  of  misgiving  he  might  have  felt.  Suddenly  a 
thought  struck  him — a  thought  which  certainly  his  brain 
would  never  have  engendered  had  it  been  in  its  normal 
condition. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  change  my  dress  and  go  en 
p/kin  t "  he  inquired,  anxiously. 

The  ghost  of  a  sarcastic  smile  flitted  across  the  Prince's 
face  as  he  replied,  "  No,  certainly  not ;  your  soutane  will 
be  in  every  way  acceptable.    Come,  let  us  be  off." 

The  AbW  made  a  grimace,  put  on  his  hat,  flung  his 
cloak  around  his  shoulders,  and  followed  the  Prince  down 
stairs. 

He  remarked,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  carriage  await- 
ing them  was  not  the  Prince's. 

"  I  have  hired  a  carriage  for  the  occasion,"  said  Pome- 
rantseff,  quietly,  noticing  Girod's  glance  of  surprise.  "  1 
am  unwilling  that  my  servants  should  suspect  anything  of 
this." 

They  entered  the  carriage,  and  the  coachman,  evidently 
instructed  beforehand  where  to  go,  drove  off  without  delay. 
The  Prince  immediately  pulled  down  the  blinds,  and  tak- 
ing a  silk  pocket-handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  Wgan 
quietly  to  fold  it  lengthwise. 

"  I  must  blindfold  you,  mon  eher,"  he  remarked  simply, 
as  if  announcing  the  most  ordinary  fact 

44 Diable  I  "  cried  the  AbW,  now  becoming  a  little  nerv- 
ous. '4  This  is  very  unpleasant ;  I  like  to  see  where  I  am 
going.   I  believe,  Pomerantseff,  you  are  the  Devil  yourself." 

44  RcmcmWr  your  promise,"  said  the  Prince,  as  he  care- 
fully covered  his  friend's  eyes  with  the  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  effectually  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  seeing 
anything  until  he  should  remove  the  bandage. 

After  this  nothing  was  said.  The  AbW  heard  the 
Prince  pull  up  the  blind,  open  the  window,  and  tell  the 
coachman  to  drive  faster.  He  endeavored  to  discover 
when  they  turned  to  the  right,  and  when  to  the  left,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  got  bewildered,  and  gave  it  up  in  despair. 
At  one  time  he  felt  certain  they  were  crossing  the  river. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  come,  he  murmured  to  himself. 
44  Of  course  the  whole  thing  is  folly  ;  but  it  is  a  great  trial 
to  the  nerves,  and  I  shall  probably  be  upset  for  many 
days." 

On  they  drove  :  the  time  seemed  interminable  to  the 
Abbe. 

44  Are  we  near  our  destination  yet  ? "  he  inquired  at  last. 

"  Not  very  far  off  now,"  replied  the  other,  in  what 
seemed  to  Girod  a  most  sepulchral  tone  of  voice. 

At  length,  after  a  drive  of  about  half  an  hour,  but  which 
seemed  to  the  AbW  double  that  time,  Pomerantseff  mur- 
mured in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  profound  sigh,  which 
sounded  almost  like  a  sob,  41  Here  we  are ;  and  at  that 
moment  the  AbW  felt  the  carriage  was  turning,  and  heard 
the  horses'  hoofs  clatter  on  what  he  imagined  to  be  the 
stones  of  a  courtyard. 

The  carriage  stopped,  Pomerantseff  opened  the  door 
himself,  and  assisted  the  blindfolded  priest  to  alight. 

44  There  are  five  steps,"  he  said,  as  he  held  the  AbW  by 
the  arm.  '4  Take  care  !  " 

The  AbW  stumbled  up  the  five  steps.    They  had  now 
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entered  a  house,  and  Girod  imagined  to  himself  it  was 
probably  some  old  hotel  like  the  Hdtel  Pimodan,  where 
Gauticr,  Baudelaire,  and  others  at  one  time  were  wont  to 
resort  to  disperse  the  cares  of  life  in  the  fumes  of  opium. 
When  they  had  proceeded  a  few  yards,  Pomerantseff  warned 
him  that  they  were  about  to  ascend  a  staircase,  and  up 
many  shallow  steps  they  went,  the  Abbe  regretting  every 
instant  more  and  more  that  he  had  allowed  his  vulgar  curi- 
osity to  lead  him  into  an  adventure  which  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  ridicule  and  shattered  nerves. 

When  at  length  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
the  Prince  guided  him  by  the  arm  through  what  the  Abbe" 
imagined  to  be  a  hall,  opened  a  door,  closed  and  locked  it 
after  them,  walked  on  again,  opened  another  door,  which  he 
closed  and  locked  likewise,  and  over  which  the  Abbe  heard 
him  pull  a  heavy  curtain.  The  Prince  then  took  him  again 
by  the  arm,  advanced  him  a  few  steps,  and  said  in  a  low 
whisper: 

"  Remain  quietly  standing  where  you  are.  I  rely  upon 
your  honor  not  to  attempt  to  remove  the  pocket-handker- 
chief from  your  eyes  until  you  hear  voices." 

The  Abbe1  folded  his  arms  and  stood  motionless,  while 
he  heard  the  Prince  walk  away,  and  then  suddenly  all  sound 
ceased. 

It  was  evident  to  the  unfortunate  priest  that  the  room  in 
which  he  stood  was  not  dark;  for  although  he  could  of 
course  see  nothing  owing  to  the  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
had  been  bound  most  skillfully  over  his  eyes,  there  was  a 
sensation  of  being  in  strong  light,  and  his  cheeks  and  hands 
felt,  as  it  were,  illuminated. 

Suddenly  a  horrible  sound  sent  a  chill  of  terror  through 
him, — a  gentle  noise  as  of  naked  flesh  touching  the  waxed 
floor, — and,  before  he  could  recover  from  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  sound,  the  voices  of  many  men— voices  of 
men  groaning  or  wailing  in  some  hideous  ecstasy — broke 
the  stillness,  crying: 

"  Father  and  Creator  of  all  Sin  and  Crime,  Prince  and 
King  of  all  Despair  and  Anguish!  come  to  us,  we  implore 
thee ! " 

The  Abbe",  wild  with  terror,  tore  off  the  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  old-fashioned  room,  paneled 
up  to  the  lofty  ceiling  with  oak,  and  filled  with  great  light 
shed  from  innumerable  tapers  fitted  into  sconces  on  the 
wall  —  light  which,  though  by  its  nature  soft,  was  almost 
fierce  by  reason  of  its  greatness  and  intensity,  proceeded 
from  these  countless  tapers. 

He  had  then  been,  after  all,  right  in  his  conjectures;  he 
was  evidently  in  a  chamber  of  some  one  of  the  many  old- 
fashioned  hotels  which  arc  to  be  seen  still  in  the  He  Saint 
Louis,  and  indeed  in  all  the  antiquated  parts  of  Paris.  It 
was  reassuring,  at  all  events,  to  know  one  was  not  in  the 
infernal  regions,  and  to  feel  tolerably  certain  that  a  sergeant 
de  ville  could  not  be  many  yards  distant. 

All  this  passed  into  his  comprehension  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  for  hardly  had  the  bandage  left  his  eyes  ere  his 
whole  attention  was  riveted  upon  the  group  before  him. 

Twelve  men, —  Pomerantseff  among  the  number, — of  all 
ages,  from  five-and-twenty  to  fifty-five,  all  dressed  in  even- 
ing dress,  and  all,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, men  of  culture  and  refinement,  lay  nearly  prone  upon 
the  floor,  with  hands  linked. 

They  were  bowing  forward  and  kissing  the  floor, — which 
might  account  for  the  strange  sound  heard  by  Girod,— and 
their  faces  were  illuminated  with  a  light  of  hellish  ecstasy 
—  half  distorted,  as  if  in  pain;  half  smiling,  as  if  in  tri- 
umph. 

The  AbWs  eyes  instinctively  sought  out  the  Prince. 


He  was  the  last  on  the  left-hand  side,  and,  while  his  left 
hand  grasped  that  of  his  neighbor,  his  right  was  sweeping 
nervously  over  the  bare  waxed  floor,  as  if  seeking  to  ani- 
mate the  boards.  His  face  was  more  calm  than  those  of 
the  others,  but  of  a  deadly  pallor,  and  the  violet  tints  about 
the  mouth  and  temples  showed  he  was  suffering  from  in- 
tense emotion. 

They  were  all,  each  after  his  own  fashion,  praying  aloud, 
or  rather  moaning,  as  they  writhed  in  ecstatic  admiration. 

"  O  Father  of  Evil !  come  to  us  ! " 

"  O  Prince  of  Endless  Desolation  !  who  sittcth  by  the 
beds  of  Suicides,  we  adore  thee  !  " 

"O  Creator  of  Eternal  Anguish!  " 

"O  Ring  of  cruel  pleasures  and  famishing  desires!  we 
worship  thee  ! " 

"Come  to  us,  thy  foot  upon  the  hearts  of  widows!  " 

"  Come  to  us,  thy  hair  lurid  with  the  slaughter  of  inno- 
cence ! " 

"  Come  to  us,  thy  brow  wreathed  with  the  clinging  Chap- 
let  of  Despair !  " 
"  Come  to  us  ! " 

The  heart  of  the  Abbe  turned  cold  and  sick  as  these  be- 
ings, hardly  human  by  reason  of  their  great  mental  exalta- 
tion, swayed  before  him,  and  as  the  air,  charged  with  a  sub- 
tle and  overwhelming  electricity,  seemed  to  throb  as  from 
the  echo  of  innumerable  voiceless  harps. 

Suddenly— or,  rather,  the  full  conception  of  the  fact  was 
sudden,  for  the  influence  had  been  gradually  stealing  over 
him — he  felt  a  terrible  coldness,  a  coldness  more  piercing 
than  any  he  had  ever  before  experienced  even  in  Russia, 
and  with  the  coldness  there  came  to  him  the  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  presence  of  some  new  being  in  the  room. 

Withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  semicircle  of  men,  who 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  his,  the  AbWs,  presence,  and 
who  ceased  not  in  their  blasphemies,  he  turned  them  slowly 
around;  and  as  he  did  so,  they  fell  upon  a  new-comer,  a 
thirteenth,  who  seemed  to  spring  into  existence  from  the 
air,  and  before  his  very  eyes. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  apparently  twenty,  tall, as  beard- 
less as  the  young  Augustus,  with  bright  golden  hair  falling 
from  his  forehead  like  a  girl's. 

He  was  dressed  in  evening  dress,  and  his  cheeks  were 
flushed  as  if  with  wine  or  pleasure;  but  from  his  eyes  there 
gleamed  a  look  of  inexpressible  sadness,  of  intense  despair. 

The  group  of  men  had  evidently  become  aware  of  his 
presence  at  the  same  moment,  for  they  all  fell  prone  upon 
the  floor  adoring,  and  their  words  were  now  no  longer 
words  of  invocation,  but  words  of  praise  and  worship. 

The  Abbe  was  frozen  with  horror :  there  was  no  room 
in  his  breast  for  the  lesser  emotion  of  fear ;  indeed,  the 
horror  was  so  great  and  all-absorbing  as  to  charm  him  and 
hold  him  spellbound. 

He  could  not  remove  his  eyes  from  the  Thirteenth, 
who  stood  before  him  calmly,  a  faint  smile  playing  over 
his  intellectual  and  aristocratic  face, — a  smile  which  only 
added  to  the  intensity  of  the  despair  gleaming  in  his  clear 
blue  eyes. 

Girod  was  struck  first  with  the  sadness,  then  with  the 
beauty,  and  then  with  the  intellectual  vigor  of  that  mar- 
velous countenance. 

The  expression  was  not  unkind  or  even  cold ;  haughti. 
ness  and  pride  might  indeed  be  read  in  the  high-bred  feat- 
ures,  shell-like  sensitive  nostrils,  and  short  upper  lip; 
while  the  exquisite  symmetry  and  perfect  proportions  of 
his  figure  showed  suppleness  and  steel-like  strength  ;  for 
the  rest,  the  face  betokened,  save  for  the  flush  upon  the 
cheeks,  only  great  sadness. 
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The  eyes  were  fixed  upon  those  of  Girod,  and  he  felt 
their  soft,  subtle,  intense  light  penetrate  into  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  his  soul  and  being.  This  terrible  Thir- 
teenth simply  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  priest,  as  tbe  wor- 
shipers grew  more  wild,  more  blasphemous,  more  cruel. 

The  AbW  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  face  before 
him,  and  the  great  desolation  that  lay  folded  over  it  as  a 
veil.  He  could  think  of  no  prayer,  although  he  could 
remember  there  were  prayers. 

Was  this  Despair— the  Despair  of  a  man  drowning  in 
sight  of  land— being  shed  into  him  from  the  sad  blue  eyes  ? 
Was  it  Despair  or  was  it  Death  ? 

Ah  no,  not  Death  !  Death  was  peaceful,  and  this  was 
violent  and  passionate. 

Was  there  no  refuge,  no  mercy,  no  salvation  anywhere  ? 
Perhaps,  nay,  surely,  but  while  those  sad  blue  eyes  still 
gazed  upon  him,  the  sadness  as  it  seemed  to  him,  intensi- 
fying every  moment,  he  could  not  remember  where  to  seek 
for  and  where  to  find  such  refuge,  such  mercy,  such  salva- 
tion. He  could  not  remember,  and  yet  he  could  not 
entirely  forget.  He  felt  that  help  would  come  to  him  if 
he  sought  it,  and  yet  he  could  hardly  tell  how  to  seek  it. 

Moreover,  by  degrees  the  blue  eyes, — it  seemed  as  if 
their  color,  their  great  bluencss,  had  some  fearful  power, — 
began  pouring  into  him  some  more  hideous  pleasure.  It 
was  the  ecstacy  of  great  pain  becoming  a  delight,  the 
ecstacy  of  being  beyond  all  hope,  and  of  being  thus 
enabled  to  look  with  scorn  upon  the  Author  of  hope.  And 
all  the  while  the  blue  eyes  still  gazed  sadly,  with  a  soft 
smile  breathing  overwhelming  despair  upon  him. 

Girod  knew  that  in  another  moment  he  would  not  sink, 
faint,  or  fall,  but  that  he  would, — oh  !  much  worse  ! — he 
would  smile  ! 

At  this  very  instant  a  name, — a  familiar  name,  and  one 
which  the  infernal  worshipers  had  made  frequent  use  of, 
but  which  he  had  never  remarked  before, — struck  his  ear  ; 
the  name  of  Christ 

Where  had  he  heard  it  ?  He  could  not  tell.  It  was  the 
name  of  a  young  man ;  he  could  remember  that  and 
nothing  more. 

Again  the  name  sounded,  "  Christ." 

There  was  another  word  like  Christ,  which  seemed  at 
some  time  to  have  brought  an  idea  first  of  great  suffering 
and  then  of  great  peace. 

Ay,  peace,  but  no  pleasure.  No  delight  like  this  shed 
from  those  marvelous  blue  eyes. 

Again  the  name  sounded,  "  Christ." 

Ah  !  the  order  word  was  cross — <roix — he  remembered 
now  ;  a  long  thing  with  a  short  thing  across  it 

Was  it  that  as  he  thought  of  these  things  the  charm  of 
the  blue  eyes  and  their  great  sadness  lessened  in  inten- 
sity ?  We  dare  not  say  ;  but  as  some  faint  conception  of 
what  a  cross  was  flitted  through  the  AbW's  brain,  although 
he  could  think  of  no  prayer — nay,  of  no  distinct  use  of  this 
cross — he  drew  his  right  hand  slowly  up,  for  it  was  pin- 
ioned as  by  paralysis  to  his  side,  and  feebly  and  half  me- 
chanically made  the  sign  across  his  breast. 

The  vision  vanished. 

The  men  adoring  ceased  their  clamor  and  lay  crouched 
up  one  against  another,  as  if  some  strong  electric  power 
had  been  taken  from  them  and  great  weakness  had  suc- 
ceeded, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  throbbing  of  the  thou- 
sand voiceless  harps  was  hushed. 

The  pause  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  men 
rose,  stumbling,  trembling,  and  with  loosened  hands,  and 
stood  feebly  gazing  at  the  AbW,  who  felt  faint  and  ex- 
hausted, and  heeded  them  not  With  extraordinary  pres- 
ence of  mind  the  Prince  walked  quickly  up  to  him,  pushed 


him  out  of  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered,  followed 
him,  and  locked  the  door  behind  them,  thus  precluding  the 
possibility  of  being  immediately  pursued  by  the  others. 

Once  in  the  adjoining  room,  the  AbW  and  Pomerant- 
seff  paused  for  an  instant  to  recover  breath,  for  the  swift- 
ness of  their  flight  had  exhausted  them,  worn  out  as  they  both 
were  mentally  and  physically  ;  but  during  this  brief  inter- 
val the  Prince,  who  appeared  to  be  retaining  his  presence 
of  mind  by  a  purely  mechanical  effort,  carefully  replaced 
over  his  friend's  eyes  the  bandage  which  the  AbW  still 
held  tightly  grasped  in  his  hand.  Then  he  led  him  on, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  cold  air  struck  them,  that  they 
noticed  they  had  left  their  hats  Whind. 

"  JVimfiorte  !  "  muttered  Pomerantscff.  "  It  would  W 
dangerous  to  return ; "  and  hurrying  the  AbW  into  the 
carriage  which  awaited  them,  he  bade  the  coachman  speed 
them  away — "au  grand  galop  !  " 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  the  Abbe  lay  back  as  one  in  a 
swoon,  and  heeded  nothing  until  he  felt  the  carriage  stop, 
and  the  Prince  uncovered  his  eyes  and  told  him  he  had 
reached  home ;  then  he  alighted  in  silence,  and  passed 
into  his  house  without  a  word. 

How  he  reached  his  apartment  he  never  knew  ;  but  the 
following  morning  found  him  raging  with  fever,  and 
delirious. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,  to  admit  of  his  reading  the  numerous  letters 
awaiting  his  attention,  one  was  put  into  his  hands  which 
had  been  brought  on  the  second  night  after  the  one  of  the 
memorable  s/ance.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Jockey  Club,  January  »6,  18 — . 

••  Mow  CHER  Abbe,— I  bid  afraid  our  little  adventure  was  too  much 
foryou-in  fact.  I  myself  was  very  unwell  all  yesterday,  and  nothing 
bat  a  Turkish  bath  has  pulled  me  together.  1  can  hardly  wonder  at 
thit,  however,  for  I  have  never  in  my  life  been  present  at  so  powerful 
a  tfanet,  and  you  may  comfort  yourself  with  tbe  reflection  that  Sa 
Majeste'  has  never  honored  any  one  with  his  presence  for  so  long  a 
space  of  time  before. 

"  Never  fear,  mem  tktr,  about  your  illness.  It  is  purely  nervous 
exhaustion,  and  you  will  be  well  soon  ;  but  such  evenings  must  not 
often  be  indulged  in  if  yon  are  not  desirous  of  shortening  your  life.  1 
shall  hope  to  meet  you  at  Mme.de  Metternlch's  on  Monday.—  Tout 
i  votu.  Pommantseft." 

Whether  or  no  Girod  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  meet 
his  friend  at  the  Austrian  Embassy  on  the  evening  named 
we  do  not  know,  nor  does  it  concern  us  ;  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly enjoying  excellent  health  now,  and  is  no  less  charm- 
ing and  amusing  than  before  his  extraordinary  adventure. 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  a  meeting  with  the  Devil  in 
Paris  not  many  years  ago — a  story  true  in  every  particular, 
as  can  W  easily  proved  by  a  direct  application  to  any  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  it,  for  they  are  all  living  still. 

The  key  to  the  enigma  we  cannot  find,  for  we  certainly 
do  not  put  faith  in  any  one  of  the  theories  of  spiritualists  ; 
but  that  an  apparition,  such  as  we  have  described,  did 
appear  in  the  way  and  under  the  circumstances  we  have 
related  is  a  fact,  and  we  must  leave  the  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  to  more  profound  psychologists. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  London  Lancet 
that  a  man  in  a  certain  neighborhood  had  three  daugh- 
ters. Wishing  for  a  son,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  that  if 
the  next  was  a  girl  he  would  never  speak  to  her.  The 
next  child  proved  to  W  a  son,  as  he  wished.  But,  curi- 
ously enough,  he  would  never  speak  to  his  father,'  although 
he  lived  thirty-five  years  with  him.  He  always  talked 
freely  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  but  with  no  one  else 
until  after  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  talked  readily 
with  every  one.   He  was  always  called  "  Dumb  E1L" 
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TWO  CHRISTMAS  EVES — A  STORY  OF  LOVE  AND  DEVOTION* 


The  white  snow  veils  the  earth's  brown  face. 
Strong  frost  has  bound  the  veil  in  place — 
Under  the  wide,  clear,  dark  blue  sky 
All  choked  with  snow  the  hollows  lie, 
Dead-white  the  fields— once  summer  sweet — 
And  woodlands  where  we  used  to  meet : 
We  don't  meet  now,  we  never  part. 
Ever  together,  heart  to  heart. 
We 've  worked,  lost  often,  seldom  won, 
Seen  pleasures  ended,  pains  begun. 
Have  done  our  best,  and  faced,  we  two. 
Almost  the  worst  that  fate  could  do — 
Yet  not  fate's  uttermost  of  ill. 
Since  here  we  are — together  still ! 

For  me  you  left,  my  dearest,  best. 

Your  girlhood's  safe  warm  sheltered  nest ; 

For  me  gave  up  all  else  that  could 

Have  made  your  woman-life  seem  good. 

You  thought  a  man's  whole  heart  was  worth 

Just  all  the  other  wealth  of  earth  ; 

I  thought  my  painter's  brush  would  be 

A  magic  wand  for  you  and  me. 

What  dreams  we  had  of  fame  and  gold, 

Of  art— that  never  could  withhold 

From  me.  who  loved  her  so,  full  powers 

To  make  my  love  for  her  serve  ours, 

To  shape  and  build  a  palace  fair 

Of  radiant  hours,  and  place  you  there  ! 

Art  turned  away  her  face  from  us, 

And  all  the  dreaming 's  ended — thus  ! 

Our  garret's  cold  ;  the  wind  is  keen, 

And  cuts  these  rotten  boards  between. 

There  is  no  lock  upon  the  door. 

No  carpet  on  the  uneven  floor. 

No  curtain  to  the  window  where 

Through  frost-blanched  panes  the  moon's  cold  stare 

Fronts  us.    She 's  careless— used  to  see 

This  world  of  ours,  and  misery  ! 

Why,  how  you  shiver  !  Oh,  my  sweet. 

How  cold  your  hands  are,  and  your  feet  1 

How  hot  this  face  of  yours  I  kiss  ! 

How  could  our  love  have  led  to  this  ? 

What  devil  is  there  over  all 

That  lets  such  things  as  this  befall  ? 

It  was  not  want  of  striving.  Love. 

Bear  witness  for  me  how  I  strove. 

Worked  till  I  grew  quite  sick  and  faint. 

Worked  till  I  could  not  sec  to  paint. 

Because  my  eyes  were  sore  and  wet. 

Yet  never  sold  one  picture  yet. 

Wc  would  have  worked— yes,  there's  the  sting— 

We  would  have  worked  at  anything ! 

Our  hands  asked  work.    There's  work  somewhere. 

That  makes  it  all  more  hard  to  bear ; 

Yet  we  could  never  understand 

Where  is  the  work  that  asks  our  hand! 

There's  no  more  firing,  and  the  cold 
Is  biting  through  your  shawfs  thin  fold. 
And  both  the  blankets  have  been  sold. 
Nestle  beside  me,  in  my  arm. 
And  let  me  try  to  keep  you  warm. 
We  pawned  the  table  and  the  bed, 
To  get  our  last  week's  fire  and  bread. 
And  now  the  last  crust's  eaten.  Well, 
There's  nothing  left  to  pawn  or  sell ! 
Our  rent  is  due  on  Monday  too. 
How  can  wc  pay  it — I  and  you  ? 
What  shall  wc  do  ?  What  shall  we  do  ? 
And  we  are— what  was  that  you  said  ? 
You  arc  so  tired  ?    Your  dearest  head 
Is  burning  hot,  and  aching  so  ? 

•  E.  Nesbitt.  in  Lays  and  Legend*. 


Ah,  yes  !  I  know  it  is — I  know  ! 
You're  tired  and  weak  and  faint  and  ill, 
And  fevers  burn  and  shivering*  chill 
This  world  of  mine  I'm  holding  here. 
If  1  could  suffer  only,  dear— 
But  all  the  burdens  on  you  fall. 
And  I  sit  here,  and  bear  it  all ! 
And  other  men  and  other  wives, 
Who  never  worked  in  all  their  lives — 
No,  nor  yet  loved  as  we  have,  sweet — 
Are  wrapped  in  furs,  warm  hands  and  feet. 
And  feast  to-night  in  homes  made  bright 
With  blazing  logs  and  candle-light ; 
Not  dark  like  this,  were  we  two  sit, 
Who  chose  to  work,  and  starve  for  it ! 
Don't  go  to  sleep  ;  you  mustn't  sleep 
Here  on  the  frozen  floor  !  Yes,  creep 
Closer  to  me.    Oh,  if  I  knew 
What  is  this  something  left  to  do  ! 

Listen  to  me  !   It's  Christmas  Eve, 
When  hearts  grow  warmer.  I  believe. 
And  friends  forget  and  friends  forgive. 
What  if  we  stifled  down  my  pride. 
And  put  your  bitter  thoughts  aside, 
And  asked  your  father's  help  once  more  ? 
True,  when  wc  asked  for  it  before, 
He  turned  and  cursed  us  both,  and  swore 
That  he  disowned  you.    You  and  I 
Had  made  our  bed,  and  there  must  lie ; 
That  he  would  help  us  not  one  whit. 
Though  we  should  die  for  want  of  it 
Now  I  shall  ask  his  help  again. 
It's  colder  now  than  it  was  then  ; 
The  cold  creeps  closer  to  life's  core- 
Death's  nearer  to  us  than  before  ; 
And  when  your  father  sees  how  near. 
He  may  relent,  and  save  you„dcar. 
For  my  sake,  love  !  I  am  too  weak 
To  bear  your  tears  upon  my  cheek, 
Your  sobs  against  my  heart,  to  bear 
Those  eyes  of  yours,  and  their  despair  ! 
Not  faltering,  my  own  pain  I  bore— 
I  cannot  bear  yours  any  more  ! 
Stand  up.    You're  stiff!  That  will  not  last ! 
The  stairs  are  dark  I    They'll  soon  be  passed  ! 
You're  tired  !    My  sweet,  I  know  you  are  ; 
But  try  to  walk— it  isn't  far. 
Oh.  that  the  Christ  they  say  was  born 
On  that  dream-distant  Christmas  morn 
May  hear  and  help  us  now  !    Be  strong ! 
Yes,  lean  on  nie.    Perhaps  ere  long. 
All  this,  gone  by.  will  only  seem 
A  half-remembered  evil  dream. 
Come  ;  1  will  help  you  walk.    We'll  try 
Just  this  last  venture,  you  and  I  ! 

I'ailed !    Back  again  in  the  ice-gloom 
Of  our  bare,  bleak,  rat-haunted  room  ! 
The  moon  still  looks— what  does  she  care 
To  see  my  moon-flower  lying  there  ? 
My  rose,  once  red  and  white  and  fair. 
Now  white  and  wan.  and  pinched  and  thin. 
Cold,  through  the  coat  I've  wrapped  her  in, 
And  shivering,  even  in  her  sleep. 
To  hear  how  wakeful  rats  can  keep. 

We  dragged  our  weary  faltering  feet 
Through  the  bright  noisy  crowded  street, 
And  reached  the  square  where,  stem  in  stone. 
Her  father's  town-house  sulks  alone. 
Sick,  stupid,  helpless,  wretched,  poor. 
Wc  waited  at  her  father's  door. 
They  let  us  in.    Then  let  us  tread 
Through  the  warm  hall  with  soft  furs  spread. 
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Next,  "  Name  and  business."    Oh,  exact 

Were  the  man's  orders  how  to  act, 

If  e'er  his  master's  child  should  come 

To  cross  the  threshold  of  her  home  ! 

1  told  our  name.    The  man  "  would  see 

If  any  message  was"  for  me. 

Wc  waited  there  without  a  word. 

How  warm  the  whole  house  was  !    We  heard 

Soft  music  with  soft  voices  blent, 

And  smelt  sweet  flowers  with  mingled  scent. 

And  heard  the  wine  poured  out— that  clink 

That  glass  makes  as  the  diners  drink — 

The  china  clatter.    We,  at  least. 

Appreciated  that  night's  feast. 

Then  some  one  gave  a  note  to  me 

With  insolent  smile.    I  read  :  "  When  she 

Is  tired  of  lm<e  and  poverty, 

And  chooses  to  return  to  what 

She  left,  the  duties  she  forgot. 

And  never  see  again  this  man. 

And  be  here  as  before— she  can." 

Wc  came  away  :  that  much  is  clear ; 
I  don't  know  how  wc  got  back  here — 
I  must  have  carried  her  somehow. 
And  have  been  strong  enough.    And  now 
She  lies  asleep — and  I,  awake, 
Must  do  this  something  for  her  sake — 
The  only  possible  thing  to  do. 
Oh,  love  !  to  cut  our  soul  in  two. 
And  take  "  this  man  "  away  from  you  ! 
If  now  I  let  your  father  know 
My  choice  is  made,  and  that  I  go 
And  you  are  here — oh,  love  !  oh,  wife  ! 
I  break  my  heart  and  save  your  life. 
Doubt  what  to  do  ?    All  doubts  about , 
The  deeds  that  are  not  worth  a  doubt  1 
This  deed  takes  me,  and  1  obey, 
And  there  is  nothing  left  to  say. 

Good-bye,  dear  eyes,  I  cannot  see- 
Weep  only  gently,  eyes,  for  me  ; 
Dear  lips,  I've  kissed  and  kissed  again. 
Lose  those  encircling  lines  of  pain  ; 
Dear  face,  so  thin  and  faded  now, 
Win  back  youth's  grace,  and  light,  and  glow. 
Oh,  hands  I  hold  in  mine  —oh,  heart 
That  holds  mine  in  it— we  must  part  ! 
When  you  wake  up,  and  find  me  fled, 
And  find  your  father  here  instead. 
Will  you  not  wonder  how  my  feet 
Ever  could  turn  from  you,  my  sweet  ? 
Ah,  no  !  your  heart  and  mine  arc  one  ; 
Our  heart  will  tell  you  how  'twas  done. 
No  more  we  meet  until  I've  won 
Enough  to  dare  be  happy  on  ; 
And  if  I  fail—  I  have  known  bliss, 
And  bliss  has  bred  an  hour  like  this. 
1  am  past  Fate's  harming— all  her  power 
Could  mix  naught  bitterer  than  this  hour. 
Good-bye — our  room— our  marriage  life  ! — 
Oh,  kiss  me  through  your  dreams,  my  wife  1 
•  •*•••• 

I  have  grown  rich.    1  have  found  out 

The  thing  men  break  their  hearts  about  ! 

I  have  dug  gold,  and  gold,  and  sold 

My  diggings,  and  reaped  in  more  gold — 

Sowed  that  and  reaped  again,  and  played 

For  stakes,  and  always  won,  and  made 

More  money  than  we'll  ever  spend, 

And  have  forborne  one  word  to  send. 

It  has  been  easier  for  her  so  : 

To  wait  one  year,  ami  then  to  know 

How  all  is  well,  and  how  wc  two 

Shall  part  no  more  our  whole  lives  through. 

It  had  been  harder  to  have  heard 

Some  incomplete,  imperfect  word 

Of  how  I  prospered,  how  despaired, 

How  well  I  strove,  how  ill  I  fared. 

Or  strove  well  and  fared  well,  nor  know 

Each  day  which  way  the  scale  would  go  ; 


Rejoice,  and  grieve,  and  hope,  and  fear. 
As  1  have  done  throughout  the  year. 
The  year  is  over  now— the  prize 
Is— all  our  lives  a  Paradise  1 
Through  all  the  year  her  lips  and  hands 
Have  drawn  me  on  with  passion-bands. 
Her  soul  has  held  my  soul,  and  taught 
The  way  of  storming  Fortune's  fort. 
My  little  love,  those  days  of  ours, 
Our  dear  delight,  our  sacred  hours 
Have  wrapped  me  round  in  all  the  year  ; 
And  brought  the  goid  and  brought  me  here, 
And  brought  this  hour  than  all  more  fair— 
Our  triumph  hour  !  What  shall  we  care 
For  all  the  past's  most  maddening  pain 
When  you  are  in  my  arms  again  ? 

The  yellow  dust  I  loved  to  hold 
Was  like  your  hair's  less  heavy  gold  ; 
The  clear,  deep  sea,  that  bore  me  hence, 
Was  like  your  eyes'  gray  innocence, 
And  not  one  fair  thing  could  I  see 
But  somehow  seemed  yourself  to  me. 
The  very  work  I  had  to  do 
Easier  than  rest  was,  done  for  you. 
And  through  my  dreams  you  walked  all  night 
And  filled  sleep's  byways  with  delight ! 
How  I  have  wondered  every  day 
How  you  would  look,  and  what  would  say 
On  that  same  day  !  "  Perhaps  she  paints. 
Thinks  of  our  lessons — prays  to  saints 
With  my  name  in  her  prayers — or  goes 
Through  gardens,  heaping  rose  on  rose. 
How  1  love  roses  !    Or  mayhap 
Sits  with  some  work  dropped  in  her  lap, 
And  dreams  and  dreams — what  could  there  be 
For  her  to  dream  about  but  me?" 
This  London— how  I  hated  it 
A  year  ago !    It  now  seems  fit 
Even  to  be  our  meeting-place. 
It  holds  the  glory  of  her  face. 
The  wonder  of  her  eyes,  the  grace 
Of  lovely  lines  and  curves — in  fine, 
The  soul  of  sweetness  that  is  mine  ! 
I'll  seek  her  at  her  father's  ;  say. 
"  I  claim  my  wife.    I  will  repay 
A  hundredfold  all  you  have  spent 
On  keeping  me  in  banishment. 
On  keeping  her  in  affluence. 
At  her  heart's  dearest  coin's  expense  ! 
That  is  past  now,  and  I  have  come 
To  take  my  wile  and  sweetheart  home,  ' 
To  show  her  all  my  golden  store. 
My  heart,  hers  to  the  very  core. 
And  never  leave  her  any  more  ! " 

But  just  before  that  hour  supreme, 
Close  here  our  old  house  is,  that  dream 
And  daylight  have  been  showing  me 
The  year  through.    I  would  like  to  see 
That  room  1  found  so  hard  to  leave, 
So  hard  to  keep,  last  Christmas  Eve. 

Faith's  easy  now  !    There  is  a  God 
Who  trod  the  earth  we  two  have  trod; 
He  pays  me  for  our  hard  last  year. 
For  all  these  months  of  longing,  fear, 
Doubt  and  uncertainty — outright, 
By  letting  me  come  here  to-night. 
And  just  contrast  that  dead  despair 
With  the  Earth-Heaven  we  two  shall  share  ! 

Just  one  look  at  the  old  room's  door, 
If  I  can  get  no  chance  of  more  ; 
Yet  gold  will  buy  most  things — may  buy 
The  leave  to  sec  that  room.    We'll  try  ! 

May  I  go  up  ?   Just  once  to  see 

The  room  that  sheltered  her  and  mc  ? — 

My  God  !  the  rapture  of  to-day 

Has  sent  me  mad  !— you  did  not  say 

She  died  the  night  /  went  away! 
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CHRISTMAS— OLD  CUSTOMS,  TRADITIONS  AND  FESTIVITIES* 


This  Book  of  Christmas  is  a  sound  and  good  persuasion  for  gentle- 
men, and  all  wealthy  men,  to  keep  a  good  Christina*. 

A  ha  !  Christmas  !  By  T.  II.  London,  1647. 

Any  man  or  woman  .  .  .  that  can  give  any  knowledge,  or  tell  any 
tidings,  of  an  old,  old.  very  old  gray-bearded  gentleman,  called  Christ- 
mas, who  was  wont  to  be  a  verie  familiar  ghest.  and  visite  all  sorts  of 
people  both  pore  and  rich,  and  used  to  appearc  iu  glittering  gold,  silk, 
and  silver,  in  the  Court,  and  in  all  shapes  in  the  Theater  in  White- 
haD.  and  had  ringing,  feasts,  and  jollitie  in  all  places,  both  in  the  citie 
and  countrie.  for  his  coming  :  .  .  .  whosoever  can  tel  what  is  be- 
come of  him.  or  where  he  may  be  found,  let  them  bring  him  back 
agiine  into  England. 

An  Hue  and  Cry  after  Christmas. 
It  is,  alas  !  but  too  true  that  the  spirit  of  hearty  festiv- 
ity in  which  our  ancestors  met  this  season  has  been  long  on 
the  decline  ;  and  much  of  the  joyous  pomp  with  which  it 
was  once  received  has  long  since  passed  away.  Those  "di- 
vers plente  of  plesaunccs,"  in  which  the  genius  of  mirth  ex- 
hibited himself,— 

"  About  yule,  when  the  wind  blew  cute, 
And  the  round  table*  began,"— 

have  sent  forward  to  these  dull  times  of  ours  but  few,  and 
those  sadly  degenerated,  representatives.  The  wild,  bar- 
baric splendor  ;  the  unbridled  "  mirth  and  princely  cheare" 
with  which,  upon  the  faith  of  ancient  ballads,  we  learn  that 
"  ages  long  ago  "  King  Arthur  kept  Christmas  "  in  merry 
Carleile  "  with  Queen  Guenever,  "  that  bride  soe  bright  of 
blec  ; "  the  wholesale  hospitality  ;  the  royal  stores  of  "  pigs' 
heads  and  gammons  of  bacon  "  for  a  Christmas  largesse  to 
the  poor,  at  which  we  get  glimpses  in  the  existing  records  of 
the  not  over  hospitable  reign  of  King  John ;  the  profuse 
expenditure  and  stately  ceremonial  by  which  the  season 
was  illustrated  in  the  reign  of  the  vain  and  selfish  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  the  lordly  wassailings  and  antic  mummings, 
whose  universal  prevalence,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  fur- 
nished subjects  of  such  holy  horror  to  the  Puritans  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Charles,  have  gradually  disappeared  be- 
fore the  philosophic  pretensions  and  chilling  pedantry  of 
these  sage  and  half-seeking  days.    *    •  * 

Of  the  various  causes  which  contribute  to  the  mingled 
festival  of  the  Christmas-tide,  there  are  some  which  have 
their  origin  in  feelings,  and  are  the  remains  of  observances 
that  existed  previous  to  that  event  from  which  the  season 
now  derives  its  name.  After  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  earliest  teachers,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  re- 
placing at  once  those  pagan  commemorations  which  had 
taken  long  and  deep  root  in  the  constitution  of  society  and 
become  identified  with  the  feelings  of  nations,  endeavored 
rather  to  purify  them  from  their  uncleanness,  and  adapt 
them  to  the  uses  of  the  new  religion.  By  this  arrangement, 
many  an  object  of  pagan  veneration  became  an  object  of 
veneration  to  the  early  Christians  ;  and  the  polytheism  of 
papal  Rome  (promoted,  in  part,  by  this  very  compromise, 
working  in  the  stronghold  of  the  ancient  superstition) 
became  engrafted  upon  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen. 
At  a  later  period,  too,  the  Protestant  reformers  of  that 
corrupted  worship  found  themselves,  from  a  similar  impos- 
sibility, under  a  similar  necessity  of  retaining  a  variety  of 
Catholic  observances  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  festival  customs 
still  exist  among  us  which  arc  the  direct  descendants  of 
customs  connected  with  the  classic  or  druidical  supersti- 
tions, and  sports  which  may  be  traced  to  the  celebrations 
observed  of  old  in  honor  of  Saturn  or  of  Bacchus.    •  * 

•  Compiled  for  Current  Literature  from  the  old  English  Book  of 
Christmas,  recently  republished  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 


In  most  nations  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  the  period 
of  what  is  popularly  called  the  winter  solstice  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  as  a  season  of  rejoicing.  The  deep- 
ening gloom  and  increasing  sterility  which  have  followed 
the  downward  progress  of  the  sun's  place  in  heaven  would 
generally  dispose  the  minds  of  men  to  congratulation  at  the 
arrival  of  that  period  when,  as  experience  had  taught  them, 
he  had  reached  his  lowest  point  of  influence  with  reference 
to  them  ;  and  the  prospects  of  renewed  light,  and  warmth, 
and  vegetation  offered  by  what  was  considered  as  his  re- 
turning march,  would  naturally  be  hailed  by  the  signs  of 
thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  mirth.  The  Roman  Saturn- 
alia, which  fell  at  this  period,  were  accordingly  a  season  of 
high  festivity,  honored  by  many  privileges  and  many  ex- 
emptions from  ill.  The  spirit  of  universal  mirth  and  un- 
bounded license  was  abroad,  and  had  a  free  charter. 
Friends  feasted  together,  and  the  quarrels  of  foes  were  sus- 
pended. No  war  was  declared,  and  no  capital  executions 
were  permitted  to  take  place  during  this  season  of  general 
good-will ;  and  the  very  slave  beneath  its  genial  influence 
regained  for  a  moment  the  moral  attitude  of  a  man,  and 
had  a  right  to  use  the  tongue  which  God  had  given  him, 
for  its  original  purpose  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  Not 
only  in  the  spirit  of  the  time  but  in  many  of  the  forms 
which  it  took,  may  a  resemblance  be  traced  to  the  Christ- 
mas rejoicings  of  later  days.  The  hymns  in  honor  of  Sat- 
urn were  the  Roman  representatives  of  the  modern  carol  ; 
and  presents  passed  from  friend  to  friend,  as  Christmas 
gifts  do  in  our  day.  (It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  in- 
terchange of  gifts  and  the  offering  of  donations  to  the  poor 
appear  to  have  been,  at  all  periods  of  rejoicing  or  delivery, 
from  the  earliest  times,  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the 
heart  manifested  its  thankfulness.    •    *  * 

In  the  northern  nations  of  ancient  Europe  the  same  pe- 
riod of  the  year  was  celebrated  by  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
God  Thor,  which,  like  the  Roman  Saturnalia  and  the  fes- 
tival of  our  own  times,  was  illustrated  by  the  song,  the 
dance,  and  the  feast,  executed  after  their  barbarous  fash- 
ion, and  mingled  with  the  savage  rites  of  their  own  relig- 
ion. The  name  of  this  celebration — Yule,  Jule,  Iul,  or 
Iol — has  given  rise  to  many  disputes  among  antiquaries 
as  to  its  derivation.    *    *  * 

The  Christian  festival  of  the  Nativity,  with  which  these 
ancient  celebrations  have  been  incorporated,  appears  to 
have  been  appointed  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  religion.  Its  first  positive  footsteps 
are  met  with  in  the  second  century,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Concordius.  As  to  the  actual  year  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  it  took 
place,  great  uncertainty  seems  to  exist,  and  many  contro- 
versies have  been  maintained.  One  of  the  theories  on  the 
subject,  held  to  be  among  the  most  probable,  places  that 
event  upward  of  five  years  earlier  than  the  vulgar  era, 
which  latter,  however,  both  as  regards  the  year  and  season 
of  the  year,  was  a  tradition  of  the  primitive  Church.  In 
the  first  ages  of  that  Church,  and  up  to  the  Council  of 
Nice,  the  celebration  of  the  Nativity  and  that  of  the 
Epiphany  were  united  on  the  25th  of  December,  from  a 
belief  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  simultaneous  with  the 
appearance  of  the  star  in  the  East  which  revealed  it  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  Nativity  fell 
has  been  placed,  by  contending  opinions,  at  the  period  of 
the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  at  that  of  the  Passover, 
and  again  at  that  of  the  Feast  of  the  Expiation,  whose  date 
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corresponds  to  the  close  of  our  September.  Clemens 
Alcxandrinus  informs  us  that  it  was  kept  by  many  Chris- 
tians in  April,  and  by  others  in  the  Egyptian  month  Pachon, 
which  answers  to  our  May.  Among  the  arguments  which 
have  been  produced  against  the  theory  that  places  its 
occurrence  in  the  depth  of  winter,  one  has  been  gathered 
from  that  passage  in  the  sacred  history  of  the  event  which 
states  that  "there  were  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night."    *    *  • 

So  important  were  Christmas  celebrations  deemed  by 
our  ancestors,  and  such  was  the  earnestness  bestowed  upon 
their  preparation,  that  a  special  officer  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  preside  over  the  festival  with  large 
privileges,  very  considerable  appointments,  and  a  retinue 
which  in  course  of  time  came  to  be  no  insignificant  imita- 
tion of  a  prince's.  We  are  of  course  speaking  at  present 
of  the  officer  who  was  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  Christmas  ceremonials  at  court.  The  title  by  which 
the  potentate  was  usually  distinguished  in  England  was 
that  of  "Lord  of  Misrule,"  "  Abbot  of  Misrule,"  or  "  Mas- 
ter of  Merry  Disports."  He  is  the  same  officer  who  was 
known  in  Scotland  as  the  "  Abbot  of  Unreason,"  and  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  "  Abbas  Stultorum,"  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Feast  of  Fools  in  France,  and  the  "  Abbe 
de  la  Malgourverni,"  who  ruled  the  sports  in  certain  prov- 
inces of  that  kingdom.  "  Lord  of  Misrule "  appears  to 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  ruler  or  king  who 
was  anciently  appointed  to  preside  over  the  sports  of  the 
Roman  Saturnalia.  Faber  speaks  of  him  as  originating  in 
an  old  Persico-Gothic  festival  in  honor  of  Buddha  ;  and 
Purchas,  in  his  "Pilgrimage"  as  quoted  in  the  Aubrey 
manuscripts,  says  that  the  custom  is  deduced  from  the 
"  Feast  in  Babylon,  kept  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Dorce- 
tha,  for  five  dayes  together  ;  during  which  time  the  masters 
were  under  the  dominion  of  their  servants,  one  of  which  is 
usually  sett  over  the  rest,  and  royally  clothed,  and  was 
called  Sogan,  that  is,  Great  Prince."    *    *  * 

The  following  very  curious  passage  is  part  of  an  extract 
made  by  Brand  from  a  most  rare  book  entitled  The 
Anatomie  of  Abuses, — the  work  of  one  Phillip  Stubs, 
published  in  London  in  1585, — and  gives  a  quaint  picture 
of  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  as  viewed  through  Puritan  optics. 

"Firsle."  says  Master  Stubs,  "all  the  wilde  heades  of  the  purine 
convenlynge  together,  chusc  them  a  grand  Capitaine  (of  mischeef) 
whom  they  innoble  with  the  title  of  my  /.prde  e/  Alissrrub,  nod  hym 
they  crown  with  great  solemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their  kyng.  This 
Icyng,  anoynted,  chuseth  for  the  twentie,  foartie,  three  score,  or  a 
hundred  lustie  guiles  like  to  hymself,  to  waite  uppon  bis  lottlely 
majestic,  aud  to  guarde  his  noble  pcrsone.  Then  every  one  of  these 
his  mennc  he  investeth  with  his  liveries  of  greene,  ycllowe  or  some 
other  light  wanton  colour.  And  as  though  that  were  not  (baudic) 
gaudy  enough  X  should  sale,  they  bedecke  themselves  with  scarries, 
ribon*.  and  laces,  hanged  all  over  with  golde  rynges,  precious  stones, 
and  other  jewelles  :  this  docn,  they  tye  about  cither  legge  twentie  or 
fourtie  belles  with  rich  faandkerchecfes  in  their  handes,  and  sorac- 
tymcs  laied  acroase  over  their  shoulders  and  neckea,  borrowed  for  the 
moste  parte  of  their  pretie  Mopsies  and  loovyng  Bessie*,  for  bussyng 
them  in  the  darcke.  Thus  thinges  sette  in  order,  they  have  their 
hobbie  horses,  dragons,  and  other  antiques,  together  with  their  baudie 
pipers,  and  thunderyng  drommers,  to  strike  up  the  Dcville's  Daunce 
withall "  (meaning  the  Morris  Dance),  "  then  marchc  these  heathen 
companie  toward**  the  church  and  churche  yarde.  their  piper*  pipyng. 
drommer*  thonderyng,  their  stumppes  dauncyng,  their  belles  jyng- 
lynil,  their  handkerchefe*  swyngyng  about  their  heades  like  madmen, 
their  hobbie  horses  and  other  monsters  skyrmUhyng  amongst  the 
throng  :  and  in  this  sorte  they  goe  to  the  churche  (though  the  minister 
bee  at  prater  or  preachyng)  dauncyng  and  swingyng  their  handker- 
cheefes  over  their  heades,  in  the  churche.  like  devillcs  incarnate,  with 
■ucbe  a  confused  noise  that  no  man  can  heare  his  owne  voice.  Then 
the  fooliahe  people,  tbey  looke,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fteere, 
and  mount  upon  formes  and  pewes,  to  sec  these  goodly  pagcauntes, 
•olcmnUed  in  this  sort."    •    •  • 


This  symptom  of  the  approaching  Christmas-  festivity  is 
mentioned  by  Gay  in  his  Trivia  : 

"  When  Rosemary  and  Bays,  the  poet's  crown, 
Are  bawl'd  in  frequent  cries  through  all  the  town. 
Then  judge  the  fe»tival  of  Christmas*  near.— 
Christmass,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year  ! 
Now  with  bright  hotly  all  the  temple*  straw  ; 
With  Lawrel  green,  and  sacred  MtMtletoe." 

The  practice  of  these  decorations,  which  is  recommended 
to  modern  times  by  its  own  pleasantness  and  natural 
beauty,  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  has  been  ascribed 
by  various  writers  to  various  sources.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, of  introducing  flowers  and  branches  among  the 
tokens  of  festivity  seems,  and  very  naturally,  to  have 
existed  universally  and  at  all  times.  It  was,  as  we  know, 
a  pagan  manifestation  of  rejoicing  and  worship,  and  is 
forbidden  on  that  express  ground  in  early  councils  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Hone,  in  his  Every-Day  Book, 
quotes  Polydore  Virgil  to  the  effect  that  "  trymming  of  the 
temples  with  hangynges,  flow-s,  boughes,  and  garlondes, 
was  taken  of  the  heathen  people,  whiche  decked  their 
idols  and  houses  with  suche  array ;"  and  it  came  under 
the  list  of  abominations  denounced  by  the  Puritans  for  the 
same  reason.  The  practice  was  also  in  use  among  the 
nations  both  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  origin ;  and  Brand 
quotes  from  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece  a  very 
beautiful  superstition,  mentioned  as  the  reason  of  this 
practice,  among  the  votaries  of  Druidism.  "The  houses," 
he  says,  "  were  decked  with  evergreens  in  December,  that 
the  sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  them  and  remain  unnipped 
with  frost  and  cold  winds  until  a  milder  season  had  renewed 
the  foliage  of  their  darling  abodes."  In  England  the 
practice,  whencesoever  derived,  has  existed  from  the  very 
earliest  days,  and,  in  spite  of  outcry  and  prohibition,  has 
come  down  in  full  vigor  to  our  own.  In  former  times,  as 
we  learn  from  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  not  only 
were  our  houses  and  churches  decorated  with  evergreens, 
but  also  the  conduits,  standards,  and  crosses  in  the  streets ; 
and  in  our  own  day  they  continue  to  form  a  garniture  not 
only  of  our  temples  and  our  houses,  but  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  the  striking  display  made  at  this  festive  season  in 
our  markets  and  from  the  windows  of  our  shops.  Holly 
forms  a  decoration  of  the  shambles,  and  every  tub  of  butter 
has  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  its  breast.  The  plants  most 
commonly  in  use  for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  generally 
been  the  holly,  the  ivy,  the  laurel,  the  rosemary,  and  the 
mistletoe.  Among  the  Celtic  nations  the  mistletoe  is 
well  known  to  have  been  an  object  of  great  veneration, 
and  the  ceremony  of  collecting  it  by  the  Druids  against 
the  festival  of  the  winter  solstice  was  one  of  high  solemnity. 
It  was  cut  by  the  prince  of  the  Druids  himself,  and  with  a 
golden  sickle.  It  was  said  that  those  only  of  the  oaks 
were  sacred  to  the  Druids  which  had  the  mistletoe  upon 
them,  and  that  the  reverence  of  the  people  toward  the 
priests,  as  well  as  their  estimation  of  the  mistletoe,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  measure  from  the  cures  which  the 
former  effected  by  means  of  that  plant  The  Druids  cut 
it  from  the  oak  on  the  Feast  of  the  Sun,  because,  as  it 
seemed  to  grow  without  soil  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  they 
believed  it  to  live  on  the  rays  of  the  sun  alone,  and  hence 
made  it  an  emblem  of  that  celestial  body.    We  know,  of 

course,  that  it  is  a  parasitic  plant,  but  they  did  not. 
»**•*»• 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Christmas  feasting,  the 
rites  of  the  "  boar's  head,"  the  bringing  in  of  the  peacock, 
and  the  traditions  of  plum  pudding,  mince  pie,  and  the  was- 
sail bowl  will  be  found  on  page  517. 

«*•*••• 

Amid  the  interior  forms  to  be  observed,  on  this  evening. 
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by  those  who  would  keep  their  Christmas  after  the  old  or- 
thodox fashion,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  the  Yule 
Clog.  This  huge  block,  which,  in  ancient  times,  and  con- 
sistently with  the  capacity  of  its  vast  receptacle,  was  fre- 
quently the  root  of  a  large  tree,  it  was  the  practice  to  intro- 
duce into  the  house  with  great  ceremony,  and  to  the  sound 
of  music.  Herrick's  direction  is  : 
"  Come,  bring  with  a  noise, 
My  merrie,  merrie  boys. 

The  Christinas  log  to  the  6ring  ; 
While  my  good  dame  she 
Bid*  you  all  be  free, 
And  drink  to  your  heart"*  desiring." 

In  Drake's  Winter  Nights  mention  is  made  of  the  Yule 
Clog,  as  lying  "  in  ponderous  majesty  on  the  kitchen  floor  " 
until  "  each  had  sung  his  Yule  song,  standing  on  its  cen- 
ter," ere  it  was  consigned  to  the  flames  that 

"'  Went  ro-ring  up  the  chimney  wide." 
This  Yule  Clog,  according  to  Herrick,  was  to  be  lighted 
with  the  brand  of  the  last  year's  log,  which  had  been  care-  ' 
fully  laid  aside  for  the  purpose,  and  music  was  to  be  played 
during  the  ceremony  of  lighting : 

"  With  the  last  yeere'*  brand 
Light  the  new  block,  and 

On  your  psaltrtes  play, 
That  sweet  luck  may 

Come  while  the  log  is  a  teending." 

This  log  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  sanctifying 
the  roof-tree,  and  was  probably  deemed  a  protection  against 
those  evil  spirits  over  whom  this  season  was  in  every  way  a 
triumph.  Accordingly,  various  superstitions  mingled  with 
the  prescribed  ceremonials  in  respect  of  it.  From  the  au- 
thority already  quoted  on  this  subject,  we  learn  that  its  vir- 
tues were  not  to  be  extracted  unless  it  were  lighted  with 
clean  hands— 

"  Wash  your  hands  or  else  the  fire 

Will  not  tend  to  your  desire  ; 

Unwash'd  hands,  ye  maidens,  know. 

Dead  the  fire,  though  ye  blow." 

Around  this  fire,  when  duly  lighted,  the  hospitalities  of  the 
evening  were  dispensed;  and  as  the  flames  played  about  it 
and  above  it,  with  a  pleasant  song  of  their  own,  the  song 
and  the  tale  and  the  jest  went  cheerily  round.  In  differ- 
ent districts  different  omens  attached  themselves  to  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  observance,  but  generally 
it  was  deemed  an  evil  one  if  the  log  went  out  during  the 
night,  or,  we  suppose,  during  the  symposium.  The  extin- 
guished brand  was,  of  course,  to  be  preserved,  to  furnish 
its  ministry  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Yule  Clog  is  still  lighted  up,  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  various 
parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  north.  In  some 
places,  where  a  block  of  sufficient  dimensions  is  not  readily 
come  by,  it  is  usual  to  lay  aside  a  large  coal  for  the  pur- 
pose, which,  if  not  quite  orthodox,  is  an  exceedingly  good 
succedaneum,  and  a  very  rich  source  of  cheerful  inspira- 
tions. Another  feature  of  this  evening,  in  the  houses  of  the 
more  wealthy,  was  the  tall  Christmas  candles,  with  their 
wreaths  of  evergreens,  which  were  lighted  up,  along  with 
the  Yule  log,  and  placed  on  the  upper  table,  or  dais,  of 
ancient  days.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  light 
the  Christmas  candles,  this  year,  may  place  them  on  the 
sideboard,  or  in  any  other  conspicuous  situation.  Brand, 
however,  considers  the  Yule  log  and  the  Christmas  candle 
to  be  but  one  observance,  and  that  the  former  is  only  a 
substitute  for  the  latter.  By  our  ancestors  of  the  Latin 
Church,  Christmas  was  formerly  called  the  "  Feast  of 
Lights,"  and  numbers  of  lights  were  displayed  on  the  oc- 
casion.   The  lights  and  the  title  were  both  typical  of  the 


religious  light  dawning  upon  the  world  at  that  sacred  pe- 
riod,—of  the  advent,  in  fact,  of  the  "  Light  of  lights,"  and 
the  conquest  over  moral  darkness.  Hence,  it  is  thought, 
arose  the  domestic  ceremony  of  the  Christmas  candle,  and 
that  the  Yule  block  was  but  another  form  of  the  same, — 
the  poor  man's  Christmas  candle.  Occasionally  the  Cath- 
olics appear  to  have  made  these  Christmas  candles  (as  also 
the  candles  exhibited  by  them  on  other  occasions  of  the 
commemorations  connected  with  their  religion)  in  a  trian- 
gular form,  as  typical  of  the  Trinity.    *    *  * 

Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  mentions,  as 
the  winter  amusements  of  his  day,  "Cardcs,  tables  and 
dice,  shuffkboard,  chesse-play,  the  philosopher's  game, 
small  trunkes,  shuttlccocke,  billiards,  musicke,  masks,  sing- 
ing, dancing,  ule-games,  frolicks,  jests,  riddles,  catches, 
purposes,  questions  and  commands,  merTy  tales  of  errant 
knights,  queenes,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarf es, 
theeves,  cheaters,  witches,  fayries,  goblins,  friers,"  etc. 
Among  the  list  of  Christmas  sports,  we  elsewhere  find 
mention  of  "jugglers,  and  jack-puddings,  scrambling  for 
nuts  and  apples,  dancing  the  hobby-horse,  hunting  owls 
and  squirrels,  the  fool-plow,  hot-cockles,  a  stick  moving 
on  a  pivot  with  an  apple  at  one  end  and  a  candle  at  the 
other,  so  that  he  who  missed  his  bite  burned  his  nose, 
blind  man's  buff,  forfeits,  interludes,  and  mock  plays ; " 
also  of  "threadmy-nccdle,  Nan,"  "he  can  do  little  that 
can't  do  this,"  feed  the  dove,  hunt  the  slipper,  shoeing  the 
wild  marc,  post  and  pair,  snap-dragon,  the  gathering  of 
omens,  and  a  great  variety  of  others.  In  this  long  enu- 
meration, our  readers  will  recognize  many  that  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  form  still  the  amusement  of 
winter  evenings  at  Christmas-tide.    *    *  * 

The  mummers,  who  still  go  about  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  some  parts  of  England,  are  the  last  descendants  of 
those  maskers  who  in  former  times,  as  we  have  shown  at 
length,  contributed  to  the  celebrations  of  the  season,  at 
once  among  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  the  land ; 
as  their  performances  present,  also,  the  last  semblances  of 
those  ancient  Mysteries  and  Moralities  by  which  the  splen- 
did pageants  of  the  court  were  preceded.  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  in  a  note  to  Marmion,  seems  to  intimate  that  these 
mummeries  are,  in  fact,  the  offspring  and  relics  of  the  old 
Mysteries  themselves.  The  fact,  however,  seems  rather  to 
be  that  these  exhibitions  existed  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Scripture  plays  ;  and  that  the  one  and  the  other  are 
separate  forms  of  a  practice  copied  directly  from  the  fes- 
tival observances  of  the  pagans.  Accordingly,  Brand 
speaks  of  a  species  of  mumming  which  "  consists  in  chang- 
ing clothes  between  men  and  women,  who,  when  dressed 
.  in  each  other's  habits,  go  from  one  neighbor's  house  to  an- 
other, partaking  of  Christmas  cheer  and  making  merry  with 
them  in  disguise  ; "  and  which  practice  he  traces  directly 
to  the  Roman  Sigillaria.  In  various  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent also,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  certain  forms  of 
mumming  long  existed,  which  appear  to  have  been  origi- 
nally borrowed  from  the  rites  of  idolatry.    *    •  » 

The  winter  pantomimes  arc  introduced  on  the  evening 
next  after  Christmas  night.  From  Italy  we  appear  to  have 
derived  our  pantomime, —  the  legitimate  drama  of  Christ- 
mas, and  to  pagan  limes  and  deities  the  origin  of  our  pan- 
tomimical  characters  may  be  directly  referred.  The  nim- 
ble harlequin  of  our  stage  is  the  Mercury  of  the  ancients, 
and  in  his  magic  wand  and  charmed  cap  may  be  recog- 
nized that  god's  caduceus  and  petasus.  Our  columbine  is 
Psyche,  our  clown  Momus,  and  our  pantaloon  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  modern  representative  of  Charon,— variously 
habited,  indeed,  according  to  Venetian  fancy  and  feelings. 
Even  Punch,  the  friend  of  our  childhood,  the  great-headed. 
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long-nosed,  hump-backed  "  Mister  POnch,"  it  seems,  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  under  the  name  of  Maccus.  Our 
pantomime,  however,  is  an  inferior  translation,  rather  than 
a  good  copy,  from  its  Italian  original.  The  rich  humor, 
the  ready  wit,  the  exquisite  raciness  of  the  Italian  perform- 
ance have  all  evaporated,  and  with  us  are  burlesqued  by 
the  vapid  joke,  the  stale  trick,  and  acts  of  low  buffoonery. 
We  read  of  the  pantomimic  actors  Constantini  and  Cec- 
chini  being  ennobled;  of  Louis  XIII.  patronizing  the  mer- 
its of  Nicholas  Barbieri,  and  raising  him  to  fortune ;  that 
Tiberio  Fiurilli,  the  inventor  of  the  character  of  Scara- 
mouch, was  the  early  companion  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that 
the  wit  of  the  harlequin  Dominic  made  him  a  favored  guest 
at  the  same  monarch's  table.  These  instances  of  distinc- 
tion are  alone  sufficient  proof  of  the  superior  refinement  of 
the  actors  of  Italian  pantomime  above  our  vulgar  tribe  of 
tumblers.  The  Italian  artists  were  fellows  "of  infinite 
jest,"  whose  ready  wit  enabled  them  to  support  extempore 
dialogue,  suiting  "  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to 
the  action  "  ;  for  the  Arlequino  of  Italy  was  not  a  mute  like 
his  English  representative.    *    *  * 

The  practice  of  hailing  the  Nativity  with  music,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  song  of  the  angels,  is  in  full  observance 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  as  well  as  in  our  own.  There 
are,  we  fancy,  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunities of  listening  to  the  divine  strains  which  mingle  in 
the  Roman  services  that  usher  in  the  blessed  morning 
itself.  The  noils  of  France  are  of  the  same  character  as 
the  Christmas  carols  of  England ;  and  the  visits  of  our 
street  musicians  at  this  season  are  closely  resembled  by 
the  wanderings  of  the  Italian  pifferari.  These  pifftrari 
are  Calabrian  shepherds  who  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains at  the  season  of  Advent,  and  enter  the  Italian  cities, 
saluting  with  their  hill  music  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  which  adorn  the  streets.  Of  these  rude  minstrels 
Lady  Morgan,  in  her  Italy,  gives  some  account,  and 
states  that  having  frequently  observed  tbem  stopping  to 
play  before  the  shop  of  a  carpenter  in  Rome,  her  inquiries 
on  the  subject  were  answered  by  the  information  that  the 
intention  of  this  part  of  their  performance  was  to  give  his 
due  share  of  honor  to  Saint  Joseph.  The  practice  is  con- 
tinued till  the  anniversary  day  of  the  Nativity.  With 
modern  carol-singing  there  are  few  of  our  readers,  in  town 
or  in  country  (for  the  practice,  like  that  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  is  still  very  general),  who  arc  not  well  ac- 
quainted. Here  is  a  short  carol  which  begins  with  a  burden  : 

"A,  my  dere  son,  sayd  roary,  a,  my  dere, 
Ky»  tbi  moder,  Jhesu,  wilh  a  lawghyng  chere  ;" 
•         •         •         •  • 
"  This  endnes  nyght  I  sawe  a  syght 
all  in  my  slepe, 
Mary  that  may  she  sang  lullay 

and  sore  did  wepe. 
To  Iccpc  she  sawght  full  fast  a  bowte 

her  son  fro  cold  ; 
Joseph  sed,  will,  my  joy,  my  leff, 

say  what  ye  wolde  ; 
No  thyng  my  spouse  is  In  this  howse 

unto  my  pay  ; 
My  son  a  kyng  that  made  all  ihyng 
lyth  in  hay. 

A.  my  dere  son." 

And  this  regarding  superstitions  : 

"  Some  say,  that  ever  "gainst  that  season  come* 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singelh  ail  night  long  : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome :  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  lakes,  nor  witch  bath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallowU  and  so  gracious  is  the  lime."—  HAMLBT. 


It  is  stated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  his  notes  to 
Marmion,  to  be  an  article  of  popular  faith,  "that  they 
who  are  bom  on  Christmas  or  Good  Friday  have  the  power 
of  seeing  spirits,  and  even  of  commanding  them."  Among 
the  finest  superstitions  of  the  night  may  be  mentioned  that 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  the  lines  which  we 
have  placed  as  the  epigraph  to  the  present  chapter.  It  is  a 
consequence  or  application  of  that  very  ancient  and  pop- 
ular belief  which  assigns  the  night  for  the  wanderings  of 
spirits,  and  supposes  them,  at  the  crowing  of  "  the  cock, 
that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn,"  to  start  "  like  a  guilty 
thing  upon  a  fearful  summons,"  and  betake  themselves  to 
flight.  Here,  again,  as  in  so  many  cases  of  vulgar  super- 
stition, a  sort  of  mental  metonymy  has  taken  place ;  and 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
belief  was  imagined  to  be  the  signal  for  the  departure  of 
evil  spirits,  only  because  it  announced  the  morning,  is,  in 
the  further  stage  which  we  are  examining,  held  to  be  a 
sound  in  itself  intolerable  to  these  shadowy  beings.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  supposed  that  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  "  the 
bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long,"  to  scare  away  all 
evil  things  from  infesting  the  hallowed  hours.    *    *  * 

In  the  south-west  of  England  there  exists  a  superstitious 
notion  that  the  oxen  are  to  be  found  kneeling  in  their  stalls 
at  midnight  of  this  vigil,  as  if  in  adoration  of  the  Nativity, 
— an  idea  which  Brand,  no  doubt  correctly,  supposes  to 
have  originated  from  the  representations  by  early  painters 
of  the  event  itself.  That  writer  mentions  a  Cornish  peas- 
ant who  told  him  (1790)  of  his  having  with  some  others 
watched  several  oxen  in  their  stalls,  on  the  eve  of  old 
Christmas  Day.  "At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  they  ob- 
served the  two  oldest  oxen  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  as 
he  expressed  it  in  the  idiom  of  the  country,  make  *  a  cruel 
moan  like  Christian  creatures.' "    *    *  * 

In  various  parts  of  England,  bees  are  popularly  said  to 
express  their  veneration  for  the  Nativity  by  "  singing,"  as 
it  is  called,  in  the'ir  hives  at  midnight,  upon  Christmas 
Eve  :  and  in  some  places,  particularly  in  Derbyshire,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  watcher  may  hear  the  ringing  of  subter- 
ranean bells.  In  the  mining  districts  again,  the  workmen 
declare  that — 

'*  Ever  'gainst  lhal  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviours  birth  is  celebrated," 

high  mass  is  solemnly  performed  in  that  cavem  which  con- 
tains the  richest  lode  of  ore,  that  it  is  lighted  up  with  can- 
dles, and  that  the  service  is  chanted  by  unseen  choristers. 

Superstitions  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  embodied  in  the 
carol  commencing  with  "  I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing 
in,"  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  ;  the  rhythm  of  which 
old  song  is  singularly  melodious : 

"  And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring 
On  Chri%tma»-4ay,  on  Christmas-day, 
And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring 
On  Christmas-day  in  the  morning." 

Here  is  a  rude  Scotch  custom  and  superstition.  "A 
huntsman  cometh  into  the  hall,  with  a  fox,  and  a  purse-net 
with  a  cat,  both  bound  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  and  with  them 
nine  or  ten  couple  of  hounds,  with  the  blowing  of  hunting- 
horns.  And  the  fox  and  the  cat  are  set  upon  by  the 
hounds,  and  killed  beneath  the  fire."  In  *  Ane  compendi- 
ous bokc  of  godly  and  spiritual  songs,  Edinburgh,  1621, 
printed  from  an  old  copy,'  are  the  following  lines,  seem- 
ingly referring  to  this  pageant : — 

'  The  hunter  is  Christ  that  hunts  in  haist, 
The  bunds  are  Peter  and  Pawlc, 
The  paip  is  the  fox,  Rome  is  the  Ron 
That  robbis  us  on  the  galL* " 
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Although  lamps  burn  along  the  silent  streets  ; 

Even  when  moonlight  silvers  empty  squares 
The  dark  holds  countless  lanes  and  close  retreats ; 

But  when  the  night  its  sphereless  mantle  wears 
The  open  spaces  yawn  with  gloom  abysmal, 
The  somber  mansions  loom  immense  and  dismal. 

The  lanes  are  black  as  subterranean  lairs. 

And  soon  the  eye  a  strange  new  vision  learns  : 
The  night  remains  for  it  as  dark  and  dense. 

Yet  clearly  in  this  darkness  it  discerns 
As  in  the  daylight  with  its  natural  sense  ; 

Perceives  a  shade  in  shadow  not  obscurely. 

Pursues  a  stir  of  black  in  blackness  surely. 
Sees  specters  also  in  the  gloom  intense. 

The  ear,  too,  with  the  silence  vast  and  deep. 

Becomes  familiar  though  unreconciled  ; 
Hears  breathings  as  of  hidden  life  asleep. 

And  muffled  throbs  as  of  pent  passions  wild. 
Far  murmurs,  speech  of  pity  or  derision  ; 
But  all  more  dubious  than  the  things  of  vision, 

So  that  it  knows  not  when  it  is  beguiled. 

No  time  abates  the  first  despair  and  awe. 

But  wonder  ceases  soon  ;  the  weirdest  thing 
Is  felt  least  strange  beneath  the  lawless  law 

Where  Death-in-Life  is  the  eternal  king  ; 
Crushed,  impotent  beneath  this  reign  of  terror. 
Dated  with  such  mysteries  of  woe  and  error, 

The  soul  is  too  outworn  for  wondering. 
*«••••• 

He  stood  alone  within  the  spacious  square. 
Declaiming  from  the  central  grassy  mound. 

With  head  uncovered  and  with  streaming  hair, 
As  if  large  multitudes  were  gathered  round  : 

A  stalwart  shape,  the  gestures  full  of  might. 

The  glances  burning  with  unnatural  light  ;— 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert:  All  was  black. 

In  heaven  no  single  star,  on  earth  no  track  ; 

A  brooding  hush  without  a  stir  or  note. 

The  air  so  thick  it  clotted  in  my  throat ; 

And  thus  for  hours ;  then  some  enormous  things  , 

Swooped  past  with  savage  cries  and  clanking  wings : 

But  I  strode  on  austere; 

No  hope  could  have  no  fear. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was, 
As  I  came  through  the  desert :  Eyes  of  fire 
Glared  at  me  throbbing  with  a  starved  desire; 
The  hoarse  and  heavy  and  carnivorous  breath 
Was  hot  upon  mc  from  deep  jaws  of  death  ; 
Sharp  claws,  swift  talons,  flcshlcss  fingers  cold 
Plucked  at  me  from  the  bushes,  tried  to  hold  : 

But  I  strode  on  austere  ; 

No  hope  could  have  no  fear. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert :  Lo  you,  there, 

That  hillock  burning  with  a  brazen  glare; 

Those  myriad  dusky  flames  with  pious  points  a-glow 

Which  writhed  and  hissed  and  darted  to  and  fro ; 

A  Sabbath  of  the  serpents,  heaped  pell-mell 

For  devil's  roll-call  and  some  fete  of  hell: 

Yet  I  strode  on  austere  ; 

No  hope  could  have  no  fear. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was. 

As  1  came  through  the  desert :  Meteors  ran 

And  crossed  their  javelins  on  the  black  sky-span  ; 

The  zenith  opened  to  a  gulf  of  flame, 

The  dreadful  thunderbolts  jarred  earth's  fixed  frame  ; 


Thomson  in  liU  colleclH  piienii,. 


The  ground  all  heaved  in  waves  of  fire  that  surged 
And  weltered  round  me  sole  there  unsubmcrged  : 

Yet  1  strode  on  austere ; 

No  hope  could  have  no  fear. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  :  Air  once  more, 

And  I  was  close  upon  a  wild  seashore ; 

Enormous  cliffs  arose  on  either  hand. 

The  deep  tide  thundered  up  a  league-broad  strand  ; 

White  foambelts seethed  there,  wan  spray  swept  and  flew; 

The  sky  broke,  moon  and  stars  and  clouds  and  blue  : 

And  I  strode  on  austere ; 

No  hope  could  have  no  fear. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was. 
As  I  came  through  the  desert :  On  the  left 
The  sun  arose  and  crowned  a  broad  crag-cleft ; 
There  stopped  ami  burned  out  black,  except  a  rim, 
A  bleeding  eyeless  socket,  red  and  dim  ; 
Whereon  the  moon  fell  suddenly  southwest. 
And  stood  above  the  right-hand  cliffs  at  rest  : 

Still  I  strode  on  austere  ; 

No  hope  could  have  no  fear. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was. 
As  I  came  through  the  desert  :   From  the  right 
A  shape  came  slowly  with  a  ruddy  light; 
A  woman  with  a  red  lamp  in  her  hand, 
Bareheaded  and  barefooted  on  that  strand  ; 
O  desolation  moving  with  such  grace  ! 

0  anguish  with  such  beauty  in  thy  face  ! 

I  fell  as  on  my  bier, 

Hope  travailed  with  such  fear. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was. 
As  I  came  through  the  desert :  I  was  twain, 
Two  selves  distinct  that  cannot  join  again  ; 
One  stood  apart  and  knew  but  could  not  stir. 
And  watched  the  other  stark  in  swoon  and  her  ; 
And  she  came  on,  and  never  turned  aside. 
Between  such  sun  and  moon  and  roaring  tide  :  * 

And  as  she  came  more  near 

My  soul  grew  mad  with  fear. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  :   Hell  is  mild 

And  piteous  matched  with  that  accursed  wild  ; 

A  large  black  sign  was  on  her  breast  that  bowed, 

A  broad  black  band  ran  down  her  snow-white  shroud  ; 

That  lamp  she  held  was  her  own  burning  heart, 

Whose  blood-drops  trickled  step  by  step  apart ; 

The  mystery  was  clear  ; 

Mad  rage  had  swallowed  fear. 
As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was. 
As  I  came  through  the  desert  :   By  the  sea 
She  knelt  and  bent  above  that  senseless  mc  ; 
Those  lamp-drops  fell  upon  my  white  brow  there, 
She  tried  to  cleanse  them  with  her  tears  and  hair  ; 
She  murmured  words  of  pity,  love,  and  woe. 
She  heeded  not  the  level  rushing  flow  : 

And  mad  with  rage  and  fear, 

I  stood  stonebound  so  near. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was. 

As  I  came  through  the  desert :  When  the  tide 

Swept  up  to  her  there  kneeling  by  my  side. 

She  clasped  that  coipse-like  me,  and  they  were  borne 

Away,  and  this  vile  me  was  lelt  forlorn  ; 

1  know  the  whole  sea  cannot  quench  that  heart. 
Or  cleanse  that  brow,  or  wash  those  two  apart  : 

They  love  ;  their  doom  is  drear, 
Yet  they  nor  hope  nor  fear  ; 
Three  times  drawn  backward  by  his  beauty's  charm. 
But  I,  what  do  I  here  ? 
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The  Story  of  the  Letters — New  York  Times 
Ninety-six  pieces  of  unredeemed  and  unclaimed  bag- 
gage were  sold  at  auction  in  the  office  of  the  International 
Hotel,  in  Park  Row,  the  other  morning.  It  was  a  sorry- 
looking  collection  of  bags,  valises  and  small  trunks.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  stuff  had  been  lying  about  the 
storerooms  of  the  hotel  for  several  years,  and  much  of  it 
was  moth-eaten  and  dilapidated.  It  was  all  bought  in  at 
ridiculously  low  prices,  ranging  from  a  few  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar, by  the  proprietors  of  the  house.  Only  one  of  the 
pieces,  a  small  sachel,  was  opened.  It  contained  a  few 
worn  toilet  articles  which  might  once  have  been  of  good 
quality,  and  a  bundle  of  letters.  The  letters  were  neatly 
tied  with  ribbon,  and  although  they  were  yellow  and  time- 
stained,  the  writing  was  still  legible.  When  opened,  they 
revealed  a  romance  of  real  life.  Part  of  the  letters  were 
from  a  Philadelphia  woman,  evidently  possessed  of  much 
refinement  and  an  excellent  education,  to  a  gentleman  in 
Washington.  The  replies  were  in  a  strong,  masculine  style 
of  penmanship.  They  were  recriminating  letters,  showing 
the  unhappy  lot  of  the  lovers.  The  story  told  by  them  was 
one  of  double  abandonment,  the  woman  having  left  her 
husband  for  the  sake  of  the  man  who,  in  turn,  for  her  sake, 
had  deserted  his  wife  and  children.  Then  the  man  had 
repented,  and  had  declared  his  intention  of  repairing  the 
wrong  he  had  committed  by  returning  to  his  family.  This 
placed  the  woman  in  an  unfortunate  position,  and  she 
threatened  to  commit  dire  and  dreadful  deeds  if  he  carried 
out  his  declared  intention.  Her  letters  alternately  pleaded 
and  upbraided,  while  his  maintained  a  tone  indicating  that 
his  repentance  was  sincere  and  his  purpose  to  reform  un- 
alterable. For  a  period  of  several  months  the  correspond- 
ence continued  in. this  strain,  and  finally  a  tear-stained  let- 
ter from  the  woman  told  of  her  heart  being  broken.  She 
requested  the  return  of  all  her  letters,  and  bade  farewell 
forever  to  the  man  she  had  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
Secrets  of  a  New  York  Boudoir —  Chicago  News 
There  is  a  little  jeweler's  box  lying  near,  a  long  and  nar- 
row box,  which,  being  opened,  shows  three  pairs  of  garters 
with  jeweled  buckles.  The  first  are  of  the  palest  blue  silk 
elastic,  to  be  worn  on  the  wedding-day  with  pearl-colored 
open-work  stockings,  in  order  to  add  the  "  something  blue  " 
which,  with  "something  old  and  something  new,"  must 
form  part  of  every  lucky  bride's  costume.  They  are 
clasped  by  a  silver  arrow,  which  hooks  through  a  silver 
heart,  and  both  arc  studded  with  little  brilliants — an  ap- 
propriate device  enough  for  a  bride.  The  second  pair  are 
yellow,  for  the  superstitious  credit  the  yellow  garter  with 
bringing  good  luck,  and  it  is  the  shade  supposed  to  be 
worn  by  all  mascots.  They  arc  clasped  with  a  horseshoe 
and  a  four-leaf  clover,  while  the  third  pair  are  white  and 
have  frosted  silver  clasps,  with  a  design  of  key  and  pad- 
lock. Next  comes  the  "  solerie,"  which  is  of  the  newest 
fabric  used  for  underclothing— silk  crepe  which  is  taking 
the  place  of  both  surah  and  China  silk  in  popular  regard 
It  threatens  to  supplant  the  others  as  they  have  done  cam- 
bric and. linen.  The  special  feature  of  these  crepe  gar- 
ments is  that  they  are  very  short.  The  little  chemise  does 
not  reach  to  the  knee,  and  the  drawers  are  very  wide,  but 
end  several  inches  above  the  knee,  where  they  are  met  by 
the  long  stockings.  The  tiny  petticoats,  frilled  and  in- 
serted with  lace  medallions,  arc  set  on  yokes,  are  very  full, 
and  fall  only  to  the  shoe  tops.  They  are  all  in  sets  of  one 
color,  and  the  variety  of  tint  is  very  wide.    Many  of  the 


chemises  have  no  sleeves  at  all,  ribbons  being  fastened  at 
the  arm-holes  and  tying  over  the  shoulders.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  chemise  is  frilled  with  narrow  lace  and  a  mono- 
gram of  long,  slender  letters  is  embroidered  upon  the  left 
breast.  The  lower  edge  has  wider  rufHes  and  insertion, 
and  sometimes  the  edge  is  embroidered  in  scallops,  with 
the  lace  frilled  in  underneath.  Then  come  a  series  of  long, 
slim  boxes,  displaying  inside  little  whaleboned,  laced,  and 
embroidered  rolls,  bound  with  silken  strings,  which  turn 
into  corsets  of  every  shade  when  examined.  They  are  all 
lined  with  white,  and  some  of  them  are  very  short,  a  mere 
whalebone  band  for  the  waist.  They  are  biscuit,  black, 
blue,  scarlet,  pale  green,  and  snow  white,  and  there  arc 
some  severely  plain,  some  covered  with  hand-work  and  lace. 
Nothing  more  charming  than  a  pretty  and  fair-skinned 
woman  in  these  dainty  garments  can  well  be  imagined.  She 
cither  gowns  herself  in  purest  white  from  head  to  heel, 
slippers,  stockings,  everything,  or  she  is  all  a  study  in  rose, 
or  a  model  for  spring  in  the  pale  green  of  the  lime  buds. 
There  are  endless  combinations  to  be  made  as  well — rose- 
colored  cr£pe,  scarlet  stockings,  tan  shoes,  and  a  scarlet 
corset,  or  pale  blue,  with  shoes,  stockings,  and  corset  of 
biscuit  color.  Sometimes  she  will  get  herself  all  up  in 
black  from  head  to  heel,  her  white  arms  and  shoulders 
gleaming  like  bright  silver  in  the  midst  of  the  somber  silk. 
Women  who  Kiss  Each  Other—Indianapolis  Journal 

It  has  been  the  gallant  habit  of  men,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, to  comment  unfavorably  on  the  habit  which  women 
have  of  indulging  in  the  useless  distribution  of  kisses 
among  themselves,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  animadver- 
sion of  the  erring  sex  itself  is  visited  on  the  same  theme. 
A  critical  young  lady,  however,  was  recently  heard  expa- 
tiating vigorously  against  this  senseless  custom.  "  Do,  for 
goodness  sake,"  she  remarked,  "say  something  about  the 
silly  way  that  women  have  of  kissing  each  other  every 
time  they  get  together.  If  twenty  women  were  to  meet  in 
the  street  every  last  one  of  them  would  have  to  kiss  the 
other  nineteen,  and  there  would  be — let  me  see — three 
hundred  and  eighty  kisses  worse  than  thrown  away,  for 
probably  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  party  would  separate 
into  squads  and  go  off  talking  about  each  other.  When 
you  see  one  of  these  very  violent  miscellaneous  kiss- 
everything-within-sight  kind  of  woman,  it  is  safe  to  set  her 
down  as  a  fraud,  which  she  generally  is.  If  I  had  my  way, 
kissing  should  be  confined  to  family  use  and  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Now,  don't  you  put  my  name  to  all  this  or  I 
will  kiss  you  right  on  Washington  street  the  very  first 
chance  I  have."  Then  the  talk  ran  off  on  other  kinds  of 
kissing,  and  a  story  was  told  of  a  young  lady  who  kissed 
a  baby  held  in  its  father's  arms ;  then  in  a  moment  of 
temporary  insanity  or  abstraction  she  stood  on  tiptoe  and 
kissed  the  papa.  Realizing  instantly  what  a  dreadful 
thing  she  had  done,  she  wheeled  around  and  kissed  the 
baby's  mamma,  who  was  standing  near,  and  retired  in  good 
order.  Her  satirical  sister,  squelched  the  poor  young 
woman  as  they  left  the  house  by  asking  her  if  she  didn't 
want  to  go  back  and  finish  it  by  kissing  the  hired  girl. 
The  Rage  for  Dress— New  Orleans  Times -Democrat. 

The  inordinate  rage  for  dress,  which  begins  with  Mrs. 
Croesus  and  her  hundred-and-one  gowns,  and  ends  inglori- 
ously  with  the  hideous  cheap  finery  of  the  maid-of-all- 
work,  makes  itself  felt  in  numberless  ways.  Of  the  smaller 
strifes,  heart-burnings  and  envyings  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
we  need  say  nothing.    It  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
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of  those  wrangles  which  undermine  family  life  and  weaken 
the  marriage  bond  ;  for  there  are  women  who  will  go  to 
any  length  to  obtain  the  gauds  and  trinkets  for  which  their 
hearts  yearn.  If  fair  means  do  not  avail,  foul  ones  are 
adopted.  Other  deprivations  they  might  endure,  but  not 
this.  If  they  have  not  the  money  to  pay  for  what  they 
want,  they  will  run  into  debt.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
concealed  from  the  head  of  the  family — and  when  we  think 
of  the  plotting,  the  scheming,  the  underhanded  work  that 
must  be  done,  the  humiliating  deceptions  necessitated  by 
such  a  course,  and  the  domestic  hurricane  that  breaks 
when  the  bills  come  in,  we  wonder  how  they  can  find  it 
worth  the  trouble.  Evidently  dress,  like  virtue,  is  its  own 
reward.  Such  women  cannot  be  brought  to  understand 
the  vulgarity  of  flaunting,  in  silk  and  velvet,  from  the  door 
of  a  poorly-appointed  home,  nor  can  they  realize  that,  in 
dressing  beyond  their  means,  they  label  themselves  with 
the  inscription,  "Debt  and  dishonesty."  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  most  of  the  horrible  crimes  that  arc  com- 
mitted have  their  origin  in  Demon  Drink  ;  but  cannot 
Demon  Dress  show  a  dark  record  of  its  own  of  woe  and 
dishonor,  of  ruined  lives  and  homes  made  desolate  ?  A 
father  robbing  his  employer  that  he  may  deck  out  his 
daughter  in  a  manner  totally  unbefitting  her  circumstances 
and  station.  A  husband  embezzling  the  funds  intrusted 
to  him,  either  through  weak  love  for  his  wife,  pride  in  her 
beauty,  or  to  rid  himself  of  her  angry  complaints  and  per- 
tinacious demands.  A  wife  deserting  her  husband  and 
children,  because  her  cravings  for  luxury  of  apparel  cannot 
be  gratified  in  a  life  of  poverty  and  duty.  A  young  girl 
rebelling  against  the  narrow  means  which  decree  that  her 
loveliness  of  form  and  feature  must  go  meanly  arrayed,  and 
so,  by  restless  vanity,  disappearing  in  the  whirlpool  of  sin. 
Various  Mtthods  of  Courting— The  Epoch 
Among  the  arjeient  Assyrians  all  marriageable  young 
girls  were  assembled  at  one  place,  and  the  public  crier  put 
them  up  for  sale  one  after  the  other.  The  money  which 
was  received  for  those  who  were  handsome,  and  conse- 
quently sold  well,  was  bestowed  as  a  wedding  portion  on 
those  who  were  plain.  When  the  most  beautiful  had  been 
disposed  of  the  more  ordinary  looking  ones  were  offered 
for  a  certain  sum,  and  allotted  to  those  willing  to  take 
them.  In  ancient  Greece  the  lover  was  seldom  favored 
with  an  opportunity  of  telling  his  passion  to  his  mistress, 
and  he  used  to  publish  it  by  inscribing  her  name  on  the 
walls,  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  in  the  public  walks  and 
upon  the  leaves  of  books.  He  would  decorate  the  door  of 
her  house  with  garlands,  and  make  libations  of  wine  before 
it,  in  the  manner  that  was  practiced  in  the  Temple  of 
Cupid.  According  to  Dr.  Hayes,  courtship  among  the 
Esquimaux  has  not  much  tenderness  about  it.  The  match 
is  made  by  the  parents  of  the  couple.  The  lover  must  go 
out  and  capture  a  Polar  bear  as  an  evidence  of  his  courage 
and  strength.  That  accomplished,  he  sneaks  behind  the 
door  of  his  sweetheart's  house,  and  when  she  comes  out  he 
pounces  upon  her  and  tries  to  carry  her  to  his  dog  sledge. 
She  screams,  bites,  kicks  and  breaks  away  from  him.  He 
gives  chase,  whereupon  all  the  old  women  of  the  settle- 
ment rush  out  and  beat  her  with  frozen  strips  of  sealskin. 
She  falls  down  exhausted,  the  lover  lashes  her  to  his  sledge, 
whips  up  his  dogs,  dashes  swiftly  over  the  frozen  snow,  and 
the  wedding  is  consummated.  The  Australian  lover  is 
still  more  lacking  in  tenderness,  if  the  statement  made 
by  Myers  Deley  is  true.  The  lover  makes  up  his  mind  as 
to  which  woman  shall  be  his  bride,  and  then  hides  in  the 
bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  her  dwelling.  As  soon  as  she 
comes  near  the  spot  where  he  is  concealed  he  knocks  her 
down  with  a  club,  and  carries  her  off  before  she  comes  to. 


If  he  docs  not  get  her  to  his  hut  before  she  recovers  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  lively  fight  in  the  bush,  for  the  Australian 
damsel  is  generally  a  vigorous  one,  and  may  have  reasons 
of  her  own  for  objecting  to  his  attentions.  The  lover  may 
then  be  obliged  to  club  her  again,  and  as  that  is  considered 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  reflection  on  the  ardor  with  which  his 
earlier  effort  was  made,  he  is  apt  to  put  as  much  soul  and 
muscle  into  his  first  love  tap  as  he  can  summon.  In  some 
parts  of  Asia  the  question  of  a  man's  title  to  a  bride  must 
be  settled  by  a  fierce  fight  between  the  friends  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  If  his  forces  are  victorious  his  sweetheart 
becomes  his  trophy.  If  her  friends  are  victorious  he  must 
pay  such  price  as  the  victors  demand.  All  over  that  coun- 
try some  ceremony  of  violence  or  exhibition  of  physical 
power  must  precede  a  wedding.  Some  native  tribes  insist 
upon  a  foot  race  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  marriage,  and  others  require  a  long 
chase  on  horseback.  In  some  sections  of  Asia  the  lover 
must  carry  off  his  bride  on  his  back.  If  he  reaches  his  hut 
with  her  there  can  be  no  protest  against  the  marriage. 
Failing  in  that,  he  must  pay  her  parents  for  her  in  cattle. 
The  willing  bride  makes  no  outcry  ;  the  unwilling  bride 
arouses  the  whole  village,  the  residents  of  which  try  to  res- 
cue her.  In  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  either  sex  can  do  the 
courting,  while  in  the  Ukraine  the  girl  generally  attends 
to  it.  When  she  falls  in  love  with  a  man,  she  goes  to  his 
house  and  declares  her  passion.  If  he  declines  to  accept 
her,  she  remains  there,  and  his  case  becomes  rather  dis- 
tressing. To  turn  her  out  would  provoke  her  kindred  to 
avenge  the  insult.  The  young  fellow  has  no  resort  left 
him  but  to  run  away  from  home  until  the  damsel  is  other- 
wise disposed  of.  A  curious  custom  prevails  in  Oud  Beier- 
land,  Holland.  October  is  the  auspicious  month,  and  on 
the  first  Sunday  (known  as  review  day)  the  lads  and  lasses, 
attired  in  their  best,  promenade  the  village  separately, 
stare  each  other  out  of  countenance,  and  then  retire  to 
make  up  their  minds  on  the  second  Sunday,  which  is  called 
decision  day.  The  young  men  go  up  and  pay  their  compli- 
ments to  the  fair  ones  of  their  choice,  to  leam  if  they  are 
regarded  with  favor.  On  the  third  Sunday,  or  day  of  pur- 
chase, the  swain  is  expected  to  snatch  the  pocket  handker- 
chief of  his  adored  one,  and  if  she  submits  to  it  with  good 
grace  he  understands  that  his  chances  of  winning  her  are 
flattering.  The  captured  pledge  is  restored  to  the  fair 
owner  on  the  fourth  Sunday,  the  "  Sunday  of  Taking  Pos- 
session," and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  damsel  refuses  the 
lover  for  whom  she  has  indicated  a  preference.  On  the 
Sunday  following,  the  suitor,  according  to  custom,  calls  at 
the  house  of  his  inamorata,  where  he  is  asked  to  tea.  If  a 
piece  of  the  crust  of  a  gingerbread  loaf  is  handed  to  him 
there  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  retire.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  parents  offer  the  young  man  a  piece  of  the  crumb, 
he  is  allowed  to  come  again  and  is  admitted  into  the  family. 
On  the  island  of  Himla,  opposite  Rhodes,  a  girl  is  not 
allowed  to  have  a  lover  until  she  has  brought  up  a  certain 
number  of  sponges,  and  given  proof  of  her  agility  to  take 
them  from  a  certain  depth.  On  the  island  of  Nicarus  the 
girl  is  not  consulted.  Her  father  gives  her  to  the  best 
diver  among  her  suitors.  He  who  can  stay  longest  under 
the  water  and  gathers  the  most  sponges  marries  the  maid. 
Hone,  in  his  Table  Book,  gives  an  account  of  a  lover 
who  walked  three  miles  every  evening  for  fourteen  years  to 
court  his  sweetheart,  besides  dodging  her  home  after  church 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  distance  he  traveled  was 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  miles.  For  the  first  seven 
years  he  only  stood  and  courted  in  the  door  porch,  but  for 
the  remaining  seven  he  ventured  to  hang  his  hat  on  a  pin 
in  the  passage  and  sit  on  the  kitchen  setde.    They  were 
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finally  married,  and  lived  so  unhappily  afterward  that  their 
long,  cool  and  deliberate  courtship  failed  to  be  of  profit. 
According  to  the  "  Chronicles  of  Ingerbe,"  William  the 
Conqueror  conducted  his  wooing  in  a  semi-civilized  man- 
ner. We  are  gravely  told  that  he  met  Matilda  in  the 
streets  of  Bruges  as  she  was  returning  from  mass.  He 
seized  her,  struck  her  several  times  with  his  fist,  rolled  her 
in  the  dirt,  thereby  "  spoiling  her  rich  array,"  then  rode  off 
at  full  speed.  Convinced  of  the  intensity  of  his  ardor, 
Matilda  subsequently  consented  to  marry  him.  The  bro- 
thers Jacob  and  William  Grimm,  authors  of  the  wonderful 
fairy  stories,  concluded  that  one  or  the  other  should 
marry.  Officious  friends  found  a  suitable  lady  for  Jacob, 
but  he  declined  to  do  the  courting,  so  William  acted  as 
his  proxy.  In  doing  so  he  fell  in  love  with  the  lady  him- 
self, which  troubled  him  greatly,  as  he  did  not  want  to  be- 
tray Jacob.  The  latter  solved  the  dilemma  by  telling  Will- 
iam that  he  could  have  her.  A  Scotch  beadle  took  his 
sweetheart  to  a  grave-yard,  and  showing  her  a  dark  corner 
said,  "  Mary,  my  folks  lie  there.  Would  you  like  to  lie 
there  ? "  It  was  a  grim  way  of  proposing,  but  Mary  was 
a  very  sensible  Scotch  lassie  and  she  wisely  accepted  him. 
Wanted  a  Model  Bride— Cincinnati  Enquirer 
The  following  is  from  a  Munich  journal :  "  Matrimonial. 
— I  am  the  hereditary  possessor  of  a  domain  and  newly  built 
castle,  situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  Bavarian  forests. 
The  castle,  which  has  many  fine  apartments,  is  surrounded 
with  mountains,  lovely  meadows  and  fields,  through  which 
rivulets  wind,  woods  for  the  hunt  and  streams  for  angling  ; 
it  stands  in  a  charming  valley,  wherein  the  town  of  Cham, 
with  its  many  old  towers,  castles  of  ancient  knights,  and 
ruins  of  the  remotest  ages,  inspire  the  soul  with  poetical 
feelings.  But  however  delightful  the  spot  may  be  to  those 
who  judge  of  rural  life  by  the  fables  of  Virgil,  Horace  and 
Delille,  I  think  it  very  melancholy  to  behold  none  but  my- 
self in  my  fine  rooms,  and  to  see  none  but  my  own  person 
reflected  in  my  looking-glass.  I  have,  therefore,  resolved 
to  marry,  like  other  simpletons,  and  since  it  is  affirmed  that 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  and  are  but  a  lottery,  to  see 
what  heaven  may  have  in  store  for  me,  and  what  fair  creat- 
ure the  wheel  of  fortune  may  allot  me.  With  this  in  view 
I  submit  my  views  to  all  young  ladies  through  the  medium 
of  the  newspapers.  The  one  I  wish  to  marry  must  be 
between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  ;  she  must  have 
fine  hair,  fine  teeth  and  beautiful  little  feet.  She  must  be 
bom  of  honest  and  good  parents.  She  must  dress  elegantly 
but  plainly,  in  either  silk  or  velvet,  but  no  other  materials. 
She  will  be  allowed  music  only  if  she  be  perfect  in  that 
art,  it  being  tiresome  to  listen  to  the  bad  performers  who 
annoy  visitors  in  so  many  houses.  She  shall  be  mistress 
of  the  house  in  all  domestic  matters,  and  I  myself  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  her  reasonable  whims,  being  a  great 
enemy  to  slavish  obedience  and  submission,  whence  in  my 
opinion,  all  quarrels  and  discontent  derive  their  origin, 
but  she  must  accompany  me  in  all  my  journeys  and  excur- 
sions, because  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  shame  that  a  man 
should  go  about  day  and  night,  living  in  splendor  at  hotels, 
while  his  wife  is  left  at  home  alone  a  prey  to  ennui.  I 
must  say  something  about  myself.  I  am  seventy  years 
old  according  to  the  almanac,  but  I  am  only  twenty-five 
judging  by  health  and  strength.  1  am  always  cheerful.  I 
seek  for  pleasure  wherever  the  strictest  honor  admits  of  it. 
If,  therefore,  there  exists  a  handsome  young  girl,  willing  to 
hustle  about  on  horseback,  in  traveling,  or  at  home  with  an 
old  man  still  hale,  hearty  and  active,  she  may  write  to  me 
and  I  will  go  to  meet  her,  to  see  her  and  let  her  see  me,  at 
any  place  within  100  miles  of  Munich,  but  not  farther, 
engaging  on  my  word  of  honor  that  her  name  never  shall 


be  uttered.    Theodore,  Baron  von  Holberg,  of  Broech, 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ann  and  Captain  Colonel 
of  the  Rhine  and  Maese,  Munich,  at  the  Black  Eagle. 
The  Story  of  the  Beard—  Ijindon  Standard 

The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard  was  enforced  by  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  not  for  the  sake  of  fashion,  but  for  a 
practical  end.  He  knew  that  the  soldiers  of  India,  when 
they  encountered  their  foes,  had  the  habit  of  grasping  them 
by  the  beard,  and  so  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  shave. 
Afterward  shaving  was  practiced  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
and  then  among  Greek  citizens.  The  Romans  imitated 
the  Greeks  in  the  practice,  as  they  did  in  many  other 
things,  and  spread  it  to  the  different  European  nations  yet 
barbaric.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance, shaving  was  introduced,  and  the  habit  was  retained  ; 
though  classicism  gave  place  to  romanticism,  and  that,  in 
its  turn,  was  replaced  by  realism.  The  beard  was  a  source 
of  great  trouble  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  simultaneously 
with  the  introduction  of  his  great  reforms  in  Russia,  tried 
to  induce  his  people  to  imitate  the  shaving  nations.  This 
innovation  was  resisted  by  his  subjects  with  the  utmost 
persistence,  and  they  preferred  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  rather 
than  suffer  disfigurement,  as  they  believed,  of  the  image  of 
God.  To  the  Russians  the  beard  was  a  symbol  of  liberty. 
How  to  "  Pop  "  Artistically—  Vanity  Fair 

Of  course,  with  a  girl  in  her  first — or  even  perhaps  her 
second  season — there  is  little  difficulty  in  making  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage.  Her  eyes  will  show  you  pretty  well 
what  answer  is  ready  behind  her  ivory  teeth.  But  do  not 
be  too  easily  satisfied  by  the  quick  heaving  of  her  bosom. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  to  a  girl  in  refusing  a 
man,  and  that  excitement  may  be  the  cause  of  the  un- 
wonted heaves.  Always  propose— or  lead  up  to  a  proposal 
— seated.  When  you  are  standing  up  you  are  to  some 
extent  in  a  worse  position  than  she  is.  Probably  she  has 
something  in  her  hand — a  fan  or  a  parasol — and  even  if 
she  has  nothing  a  woman  can  manage  her  arms  better  than 
a  man.  Besides,  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  you  are 
accepted,  your  attitude  must  be  one  of  sudden  rapture, 
and  if  you  are  standing  (she  will,  of  course,  be  standing, 
too — you  couldn't  propose  standing  to  a  girl  sitting),  you 
must  at  once  seize  her,  or  attempt  to  seize  her,  in  a  close 
embrace.  Now,  even  Blondin  would  find  it  difficult  not 
to  overbalance  himself  and  topple  forward  when  drawn 
suddenly  onward  by  a  modest,  retiring  damsel  about  whom 
his  arms  are  twined,  while  he  cannot  move  either  foot  for- 
ward for  fear  of  treading  on  her  feet  or  frock.  It  would 
be  ominous  to  begin  by  tearing  her  dress  out  at  the 
gathers.  No.  Propose  sitting.  If  the  girl  be  willing — 
and  be  not  a  fool  (we  need  not  count  fool  girls ;  they  can 
be  proposed  to  in  any  rough  and  unscientific  style),  she 
will  allow  one  little  white  hand,  as  you  are  growing  terrible 
and  meaningly  tender,  to  hang  somewhere  in  your  reach. 
You  gently  take  possession  of  it,  it  remains— passive,  per- 
haps, but  still  it  does  remain — in  yours.  The  battle  is 
won.  You  arc  engaged  from  that  moment,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  interview  is  only  leather  and  prunella.  But  if, 
when  you  take  the  hand  that  has  been  hanging  there  as  a 
bait,  it  is  briskly  withdrawn,  and  the  dignity  of  outraged 
propriety  shines  out  of  the  eyes  so  falsely  tender  a  moment 
since,  then  recognize  at  once  your  danger  and  rise  to  the 
occasion.  "  Why  do  you  object  to  our  being  friends,  Miss 
Blank  ?  "  you  should  say,  a  little  coldly,  and  with— if  you 
can  manage  the  thing — just  a  slight  suspicion  of  amuse- 
ment in  your  eyes,  or  mouth — (practice  before  the  glass 
and  see  which  comes  easiest).  This  is  rather  a  poser.  She 
can't  well  say  that  friends  don't  take  each  other's  hands  : 
still  less  can  she  say  that  she  suspected  you  did  not  intend 
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to  stop  there.  Then  you  can  go  on.  "  I  had  so  hoped 
we  might  be.  You  know  that  I  never  intend  to  marry 
(put  in  some  reason  for  your  celibacy  here,  if  you  have  a 
nice  one,  but  it  is  not  of  much  importance),  and  it  seems 
hard  that,  therefore,  I  should  be  shut  out  from  friendli- 
ness (or  intimacy,  the  latter  for  choice)  with  nice  women." 
Here,  again,  you  see  you  have  her  at  a  disadvantage.  If 
she  have  any  conscience,  she  cannot,  after  drawing  you  on 
so  prettily,  say  that  she  doesn't  want  to  be  friends  with 
you  ;  yet,  if  she  say  she  does,  she  actually  of  her  own 
accord  cuts  the  ground  from  under  her  own  feet,  turns  all 
sentiment  out  of  the  thing,  and  altogether  eliminates  the 
little  conquest  she  had  up  to  that  moment  deemed  at  her 
mercy.  Should  she,  however,  find  herself  obliged  to  do 
this,  then,  if  you  have  the  nerve,  you  can  inflict  a  very 
sweet  little  bit  of  punishment  by  confiding  to  her  some 
love  affair  of  your  own,  apocryphal  or  not,  and  you  can 
force  her,  with  rage  at  her  defeat  in  her  heart,  to  listen  to 
your  impassioned  tale  of  sorrow,  of  two  hearts  that  beat  as 
one,  of  suspicious  husbands  ;  or,  if  she  be  a  shockable 
young  woman  (rare  now),  of  stern  and  sordid  parents. 
Buying  Human  Hair—Galignants  Afessenger 
There  is  a  human  hair  market  at  Morlans,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  It  is  little  known  except, 
perhaps,  in  Paris,  where  it  has  a  high  reputation.  The 
market  is  held  every  other  Friday.  Hundreds  of  traffick- 
ing hairdressers  throng  to  the  little  place  from  far  and 
near  to  buy  up  the  hair  of  the  young  peasant  girls.  The 
dealers  wander  up  and  down  the  long  narrow  street  of  the 
town,  each  with  a  huge  pair  of  bright  shears  hanging  from 
a  black  leather  strap  around  his  waist,  while  the  young 
girls  who  wish  to  part  with  their  hair  stand  about  in  the 
doorways,  usually  in  couples.  The  transaction  is  carried  on 
in  the  best  room  of  the  house.  The  hair  is  let  down,  the 
tresses  combed  out,  and  the  dealer  names  the  price.  This 
varies  from  three  to  twenty  francs.  If  a  bargain  is  struck 
the  dealer  lays  the  money  in  the  open  palm  of  the  seller, 
applies  his  shears,  and  in  a  minute  the  long  tresses  fall  on 
the  floor.  The  purchaser  rolls  up  the  tresses,  places  them 
in  paper,  and  thrusts  them  into  his  pocket  Of  course  a 
maiden  can  rarely  see  her  fallen  tresses  disappear  into  the 
dealer's  pocket  without  crying,  but  she  consoles  herself 
with  the  thought  that  it  will  grow  again,  and  by  looking  at 
the  money  in  her  hand.  There  is  at  present  a  scarcity  of 
fancy  human  hair  in  the  market.  The  scarcest  hair  is  pure 
white,  and  its  value  is  constantly  increasing  ;  and  if  it  is 
unusually  long — that  is,  from  four  feet  to  five  feet — the 
dealer  can  get  almost  his  own  price,  while  if  it  is  of  ordi- 
nary length,  it  is  worth  from  375  francs  to  500  francs 
(^£15  to  £20)  an  ounce.  The  fact  that  pure  white  hair  is 
the  court  coiffure  throughout  Europe  keeps  the  demand 
for  it  very  high.  It  is  much  prized  by  American  women 
whose  own  hair  is  white  and  who  desire  to  enrich  its  folds, 
for  white  hair  is  held  to  give  certain  distinction  to  the 
wearer.  There  is  no  fancy  market  for  gray  hair  ;  it  is  too 
common.  It  is  used  to  work  into  wigs  of  persons  who  are 
growing  old.  What  is  described  as  golden  hair  is  either  a 
washed-out  pale  red  or  a  dull  blonde.  The  gold  color,  so 
much  valued,  has  no  relation  to  red  hair,  except  in  the 
vividness  of  its  coloring.  The  demand  for  the  virgin  gold 
color  is  great  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  A  woman  who 
gets  a  coiffure  of  it  is  considered  fortunate.  There  are 
four  type  colors  of  hair— white,  blonde,  black,  and  brown — 
and  each  of  these  has  been  subdivided  into  sixteen  differ- 
ent shades.  The  commonest  types  are  black  and  brown, 
and  these  are  cheap.  Golden  brown  is  much  in  favor,  as 
is  pure  Mark,  or  what  is  called  blue-black.  Next  to  pure 
white  hair  the  demand  is  for  hair  of  the  color  of  virgin 


gold.  There  arc  many  braids  made  of  hair  colored  to 
meet  the  demand  with  certain  preparations,  but  they  prove 
unsatisfactory.  Many  foolish  women  have  sought  to 
change  the  color  of  their  own  tresses,  but  they  have  uni- 
formly repented  the  attempt.  A  fine  suit  of  hair  of  the 
purest  blonde  type  will  sell  for  from  t.ooo  francs  to  2,500 
francs  {£40  to  £100).  It  is  said  that  the  Empress 
Eugenie  paid  1,000  francs  (£40)  an  ounce  for  a  braid  of 
golden  hair  that  exactly  matched  her  own.  The  largest 
supply  of  hair  comes  from  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
especially  from  the  French  provinces.  The  country  fairs 
arc  attended  by  agents  of  merchants  in  London  and  Paris. 
When  stock  of  hair  is  collected  by  traveling  agents  it  is 
assorted,  washed,  and  cleaned.  Then  each  hair  is  drawn 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  and  polished.  When  the  stock 
is  ready  for  the  market  here  the  nobility  is  permitted  to 
make  the  first  choice.  A  woman's  hair  may  grow  to  the 
length  of  six  feet.  Mrac.  Hess,  of  Paris,  refused  5,000 
francs  for  her  "  cranial  covering,"  which  was  about  that 
measurement.  Four  hundred  hairs  of  average  thickness 
would  cover  an  inch  of  space.  The  blonde  belle  has  about 
140,000  filaments  to  comb  and  brush,  while  the  red-haired 
beauty  has  to  be  satisfied  with  88,000  ;  the  brown-haired 
damsel  may  have  109,000  ;  the  black-haired  but  102,000. 
Few  ladies  consider  that  they  carry  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  of  hair  on  their  head  ;  the  fair-haired  may  even  have 
to  dress  seventy  miles  of  threads  of  gold  every  morning. 
A  German  experimentalist  has  proved  that  a  single  hair 
will  suspend  four  ounc  es  without  breaking,  stretching  under 
the  process  and  contracting  again.  But  the  hair  thus 
heavily  weighted  must  be  dark  brown,  for  blonde  hair  breaks 
down  under  two  and  a  half  ounces.  As  regards  the  wig  trade, 
the  most  expensive  wigs  are,  of  course,  pure  white  and 
the  virgin  gold  color.  A  young  Brooklyn  lady  of  much 
beauty  possesses  a  splendid  wig  of  the  latter  kind,  which 
she  chanced  to  find  in  a  shop  at  Nice.  She  was  a  blonde, 
but  had  a  scanty  supply  of  dull  hair.  It  did  not  take  her 
long  to  decide  to  have  her  hair  cut  and  to  wear  the  wig. 
Etiquette  of  Aristocratic  Paris— American  Magazine 
In  this  Parisian  world  of  fashionable  formulas  the  first 
lesson  in  the  science  of  life  is  that  of  etiquette,  that  the 
dead  things  of  vulgarity  may  be  wrapped  in  a  shroud  of 
politeness,  form  and  custom.  The  second  lesson  is  given 
when  the  perceptions  are  so  developed  as  to  command 
and  control  the  mystery  of  illusion,  which  is  the  supernal 
art  in  this  sphinx-like  domain  of  exclusive  customs  and 
antiquated  formulas.  The  efforts  of  a  whole  lifetime  are 
devoted  to  this  study,  which,  once  begun,  never  ends. 
The  next  lesson  is  in  discretion  or  tact,  which  brings  the 
ambitious  aspirant  into  a  universal  field  of  social  effect  and 
action.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  basic  principles  of  fashion- 
able life  are  formed,  which  render  the  student  of  human 
nature  capable  of  grappling  with  the  most  entangled  forms 
of  etiquette,  the  most  mystical  methods  of  illusion,  and 
the  most  subtle  devices  of  diplomats.  Yet  in  these  three 
requirements  the  essence  of  each  is  woven  into  the  other 
in  all  their  varied  rules,  modes  of  application,  and  hypo- 
critical dissimulation.  Etiquette  is  the  foundation  of 
policy,  and  illusion  is  its  framework  ;  yet  the  mystery  of 
illusion  belongs  more  to  the  female  mind,  for  the  physi- 
ological fascination  of  this  strange  influence  only  finds  its 
proper  element  in  the  endowments  of  feminine  grace  and 
brilliancy.  To  know  how  to  entertain  a  dinner  party,  how 
to  begin  a  soiree  musical  e,  how  to  receive  one's  enemy 
with  uncompromising  sang  froid,  how  to  render  a  company 
of  antipathic  individuals  at  once  comfortable  in  spirit  and 
smooth  of  tongue,  belongs  to  tact  and  etiquette ;  but  a 
fine  sense  of  perception  is  required  to  comprehend  it 
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THE  SONNET— MOODS  AND  MUSIC  OF  THE  SEA 


Spanish  Point— Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere 
The  waters— O  the  waters  !    Wild  and  glooming 

Beneath  the  stormy  pall  that  shrouds  the  sky. 
On  through  the  deepening  mist  more  darkly  looming, 

Plumed  with  the  pallid  foam  funereally, 
Onward,  like  death,  they  come,  the  rock  entombing  '. 

No  thunder  knell  is  needful  from  on  high  ; 
Nor  sound  of  signal  gun,  momently  booming 
O'er  the  disastrous  deep  ;  nor  seaman's  cry  ! 

And  yet, — if  aught  were  wanting,— manifold 
Mementoes  haunt  those  reefs,  how  proud  that  Host 

Of  Spain  and  Rome  so  smitten  were  of  old. 
By  God's  decree,  along  this  fatal  coast 
And  over  all  their  purple  and  their  gold. 

Miter,  and  helm,  and  harp,  the  avenging  waters  rolled  ! 

The  Tide  Coming  ln~J.  Pierce 
The  busy  waters  multitudinous 

Lip  the  dry  beach,  and.  rippling  every  pool 

Embathe  the  limpets  in  their  swirlings  cool, 
And  plash  upon  the  rocks,  returning  thus 
To  their  old  haunts,  with  pleasure  tremulous. 

The  sun  just  risen  gladdens,  yet  seems  to  rule 

The  thronging  floods.    How  grand  their  voices,  full 
Of  a  strange  rapture  which,  alas  !  to  ns 
Is  half  unknown  ;  we  can  but  fear  and  wonder. 

And  now  the  breeze  is  waken 'd,  furrowing  fair 
Tlie  foam-tipp'd  hillocks  green  that  dip  asunder 

And  with  a  gentle  crash  fall  here  and  there. 
In  creamy  plqts.    Anon,  with  voice  of  thunder. 

Old  Ocean  doth  his  solemn  joy  declare. 

The  Breakers— E.  H.  Brodie 
Piling  its  dragon  coils  into  a  heap, 

Far  off  and  yet  inaudible,  but  dread, 

The  breaker  rears  its  crested  neck  and  head, 
And  now  flings  out  in  very  act  to  leap 
Its  long  ungathered  bosom  of  the  deep. 

At  once,  like  armCd  men  with  earthquake  tread, 

Waved  on  through  breach  and  gap,  where  Captain  led. 
O'er  rock,  up  beach,  swift  unlashed  waters  sweep: 

Rush  1  roar  !  recoil !  in  froth,  and  flake,  and  foam 
back,  back  they  fall  ;  but  clamorous  of  fight. 
Pressed  on  by  fresh  battalions'  fiercer  rage, 

So  scores  that  nomad  horde  without  a  home. 
Billows,  that  from  lone  Ijihrador  took  flight. 

The  war-hounds  of  old  Atlas'  unquelled  rage. 

High  Tid*  at  Midnight— Frederick  W.  H.  Myers 
No  breath  is  on  the  glimmering  ocean  floor. 

No  blast  beneath  the  windless  Pleiades 
But  thro'  dead  night  a  melancholy  roar, 

A  voice  of  moving  and  of  marching  seas, — 
The  boom  of  thundering  waters  on  the  shore 

Sworn  with  slow  force  by  desolate  degrees 
Once  to  go  on,  and  whelm  for  evermore 

Earth  and  her  folk  and  all  their  phantasies. 
Then  half  asleep  in  the  great  sound  I  seem 

Lost  in  the  starlight,  dying  in  a  dream 
Where  overmastering  Powers  abolish  me.— 

Drown,  and  thro'  dim  euthanasy  redeem 
My  merged  life  in  the  living  ocean  stream 

And  >oul  environing  of  shadowy  sea. 
3! 


Storm  and  Calm— Robert  Buchanan 
The  lone  House  shakes,  the  wild  waves  leap  around, 

Their  sharp  mouths  foam,  their  frantic  hands  wave  high  ; 
I  hear  around  me  a  sad  soul  of  sound, — 

A  ceaseless  sob, — a  melancholy  cry. 
Above  there  is  the  trouble  of  the  sky. 

On  either  side  stretch  waters  with  no  bound. 
Within,  my  check  upon  my  hand,  sit  I, 

Oft  startled  by  sick  faces  of  the  drown 'd. 
Yet  are  there  golden  dawns  and  glassy  days 

When  the  vast  sea  is  smooth  and  sunk  to  rest. 
And  in  the  sea  the  gentle  heaven  doth  gaze. 

And  seeing  its  own  beauty,  smiles  its  best ; 
With  nights  of  peace,  when,  in  a  virgin  haze, 

God's  Moon  wades  through  the  shallows  of  the  West 

Night  at  Sea—E.  G.  A.  Holmes 
Night  comes,  and  stars  their  wonted  vigils  keep 
In  soft  unfathomable  depths  of  sky  : 
In  mystic  veil  of  shadowy  darkness  lie 
The  infinite  expanses  of  the  deep, 
Save  where  the  silvery  paths  of  moonlight  sleep. 
And  rise  and  sink  for  ever  dreamily 
With  the  majestic  heaving  of  the  sea. 
Night  comes  and  tenfold  gloom  where  dark  and  steep, 
Into  black  waters  of  a  land-locked  bay 
The  cliffs  descend  -.  there  tempest  never  raves 
To  break  the  awful  slumber  ;  far  below 
Glimmer  the  foamy  fringes  white  as  snow  ; 
And  sounds  of  strangled  thunder  rise  alway, 
And  midnight  moanings  of  imprisoned  waves. 

Ocean,  The  Captive— If.  D.  Rav/nsley 
Men  call  thee  free,  and  I  have  heard  the  wind 

Pass  landward,  breathed  of  liberty  and  thee. 

Have  watched  thy  white-maned  horses  prancing  free 
As  if  their  courses  could  not  be  confined  : 
But  deeper  than  the  hand  of  man  has  mined 

Are  set  the  bolts  of  thy  captivity  ; 

Far  higher  than  the  eyes  of  man  can  see 
The  jealous  moon  thy  limbs  doth  strangely  bind. 
Thou  moanest.    "  I  that  am  the  heaven's  own  child, 

Why  laid  within  the  cruel  cradling  shores 
Should  I  but  grow  to  feel  a  prisoner's  pains  ?  " 
And  like  a  giant  fretting  in  his  chains, 

Thou  thunderest  at  Earth's  never-yielding  doors, 
Untamed  and  tameless  and  unreconciled. 

A  Stormy  Night— Bryan  Waller  Procter 
It  is  a  stormy  night,  and  the  wild  sea 
That  sounds  forever,  now  upon  the  beach 
Is  pouring  all  its  power.    Each  after  each 
The  hurrying  waves  cry  out  rejoicingly, 
And  crowding  onward,  seem  as  they  would  reach 
The  height  1  tread  upon.    The  winds  are  high, 
And  the  quick  lightnings  shoot  along  the  sky 
At  intervals.    It  is  an  hour  to  teach 
Vain  man  his  insignificance  :  and  yet, 
Tho'  all  the  elements  in  their  might  have  met. 
At  every  pause  comes  ringing  on  my  ear 
A  sterner  murmur,  and  I  seem  to  hear 
The  voice  of  silence  sounding  from  her  throne 
Of  darkness  mightier  than  all— but  all  alone. 
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The  Little  High-Chair— Detroit  Free  Press 
There  was  an  auction  at  one  of  the  down-town  auction 
houses  recently.  A  pale,  sad-faced  woman,  in  a  plain  cal- 
ico gown,  stood  in  a  crowd.  The  loud-voiced  auctioneer 
finally  came  to  a  lot  of  plain  and  somewhat  worn  furniture. 
It  had  belonged  to  the  pale  woman,  and  was  being  sold  to 
satisfy  the  mortgage  on  it.  One  by  one  the  articles  were 
sold,  the  old  bureau  to  one,  the  easy  rocker  to  another, 
and  a  bedstead  to  a  third.  Finally  the  auctioneer  hauled 
out  a  child's  high-chair.  It  was  old  and  ricketty,  and  as 
the  auctioneer  held  it  up  everybody  laughed— everybody 
excepting  the  pale-faced  woman.  A  tear  trickled  down 
her  cheek.  The  auctioneer  saw  it,  and  somehow  a  lump 
seemed  to  come  up  in  his  throat,  and  his  gruff  voice  grew 
soft.  He  remembered  a  little  high-chair  at  home,  and  how 
it  had  once  filled  his  life  with  sunshine.  It  was  empty 
now.  The  baby  laugh,  the  two  little  hands  that  were  once 
held  out  to  greet  "  papa  "  from  that  high-chair  were  gone 
forever.  He  saw  the  pale-faced  woman's  piteous  looks, 
and  knew  what  it  meant,  knew  that  in  her  eye  the  little 
ricketty  high-chair  was  more  precious  than  if  it  had  been 
made  of  gold  and  studded  with  diamonds.  In  imagina- 
tion he  could  see  the  little  dimpled  cherub  which  it  once 
held,  could  see  the  chubby  little  fist  grasping  the  tin  rattle- 
box  and  pounding  the  chair  full  of  nicks  ;  could  see  the 
little  feet  which  had  rubbed  the  paint  off-  of  the  legs ; 
could  hear  the  crowing  and  laughing  in  glee — and  now,  the 
little  high-chair  was  empty.  He  knew  there  was  an  aching 
void  in  the  pale-faced  woman's  heart ;  there  was  in  his 
own.  Somehow  the  day  may  come  and  go,  but  you  never 
get  over  it.  There  is  no  one  to  dress  in  the  morning,  no 
one  to  put  to  bed  at  night.  "  Don't  laugh  !  "  said  the 
auctioneer,  softly,  as  somebody  facetiously  offered  ten 
cents ;  "  many  of  you  have  little  empty  high-chairs  at  home 
which  money  would  not  tempt  you  to  part  with."  Then 
he  handed  the  clerk  a  bill  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
remarked,  "  Sold  to  the  lady  over  there,"  and  as  the  pale- 
faced  woman  walked  out  with  the  little  high-chair  clasped 
in  her  arms,  and  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  the 
crowd  stood  back  respectfully,  and  there  was  a  suspicious 
moisture  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  had  bid  ten  cents. 
"  Chunk" — Lum  Duke,  Atlanta  Constitution 
That's  what  everybody  called  her  —  "Chunk."  And  a 
"  chunk  "  she  was.  Being  so  plump  and  round  and  pretty 
when  she  was  a  child  was  why  Mary  Elizabeth  was  dis- 
carded for  the  more  appropriate  and  descriptive  "Chunk." 
Few  people  knew  her  real  name.  She  didn't  know  it  until 
she  married  Tom  Hubbard,  when  she  heard  the  preacher 
call  it.  But  that  didn't  matter.  Any  name  suited  her  when 
Tom  called  her  by  it.  Tom  thought  there  was  not  an- 
other woman  in  all  the  world  like  Chunk,  and  he  was  not 
far  wrong,  for  she  was  a  queer  one.  Anyway,  she  loved 
Tom,  and  wouldn't  give  the  flip  of  your  finger  for  any  one 
else.  She  had  never  seen  many  people  in  her  whole  life, 
having  always  lived  hid  away  in  the  pine  mountains  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River;  but  she  had  seen  Tom,  and  loved 
and  married  him,  and  was  happy  in  her  seclusion.  It  was 
a  queer  life  they  led.  A  small  field  of  corn  supplied  their 
bread,  and  a  few  patches  about  the  house  afforded  vegeta- 
bles for  table  use.  They  had  traps  in  the  river,  too,  and 
caught  lots  of  fish,  which  they  carried  to  the  store  out  on 
the  State  road,  several  miles  distant,  and  traded  for  articles 
of  need  and  luxury.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  also  were  to  be 
had  at  times,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner;  for  you 


must  know  these  fowls,  following  the  instinct  of  their  nat- 
ure, flee  the  chilling  frosts  of  the  northern  winter  to  bask 
in  the  southern  sun.  A  light  rowboat  served  both  to  visit 
the  traps  and  to  ferry  pedestrians  across  the  river,  from 
which  service  a  dime  was  sometimes  realized.  Thus,  "  by 
hook  and  by  crook,"  as  the  term  goes,  they  made  a  scant 
living,  but  a  happy  one.  Chunk,  for  the  most  part,  at- 
tended to  the  traps,  conveyed  passengers  across  the  river, 
and  handled  the  gun  with  all  the  cleverness  of  an  expert. 
As  for  her  being  afraid,  Tom  told  the  men  at  the  store 
that  she  was  not  afraid  of  "  old  Nick  himself,"  and  her  ac- 
tions fully  verified  his  statement.  When  Tom  was  tending 
the  little  farm  or  was  gone  to  the  store.  Chunk  took  the  gun 
in  the  boat  and  went  to  the  traps,  often  returning  with  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  covered  with  fish.  Failing  in  this, 
she  took  a  circuitous  route  from  the  landing  to  the  house, 
going  through  the  heavily  timbered  forest,  tripping  noise- 
lessly along,  all  the  while  on  the  lookout  for  squirrels. 
"  What  luck  terday,  Chunk  ?  "  asked  Tom  one  night  in  early 
spring,  when  he  had  returned  from  the  store.  "Only  tol- 
er'ble.  Got  er  right  smart  chance  er  fish,  two  geese,  an' 
some  squirls."  "  I'll  hafler  go  back  ter  ther  sto'  ergin  in 
ther  mornin",  I  reckon."  "  Not  erblige  ter.  I  put  ther 
fish  in  ther  box  in  ther  river,  an'  they'll  keep.  Vcr  ken 
salt  down  ther  geese  an'  ther  squir'ls,  an'  they  won't  spile. 
I  'spec'  them's  ther  las'  geese  we'll  git  this  season,  fcr  ther 
weather's  turnin'  warm,  an'  they're  most  all  gone.  Ycr 
kin  wait  till  day  atter  tcrmorrow  ter  go  ter  ther  sto',  if 
yer'd  ruther."  "  Yas,  that's  so.  Who  wus  that  er  bu'stin' 
iw  his  lungs  down  ter  ther  landin'  this  evenin'  jes*  as  I  got 
home?"  "  Er  sto'-bought  feller  whut  wanted  ter  cross." 
Then  after  a  while  :  "  Tom,  he  says  they 's  er  place  'bout 
twenty  miles  down  ther  river  whar  ther  houses  is  thick  cs 
them  trees  on  Bluff  Hill,  an'  they 's  mo'  people  lives  in  'em 
than  they  is  fish  in  ther  river.  An'  he  says  that's  whar 
they  make  cloth  an'  ever'thing  we  use.  An'  he  says  they 
have  great  big  things  ter  haul  on,  longer'n  Fum  here  to 
ther  river."  "  He's  er  lier.  Whut's  gwinc  ter  pull  that  big 
wagin  ?  Couldn't  git  emough  hosses  in  er  ten-acre  fiel' 
ter  pull  it."  "  He  says  they  don't  nothin'  pull  it.  It  jes' 
runs  itself.  An'  says  ef  we  wus  thai  we  could  wear  fine 
sto'-bought  clo'sc  an'  not  do  nothin'  but  whut  we  wanted 
to."  Tom  was  incredulous,  but  Chunk  was  firm  in  her 
conviction  that  there  was  something  of  it.  After  some 
further  discussion  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  Chunk  re- 
mained silent  and  thoughtful.  Her  mind  wandered  away 
from  the  weird  scenes  of  her  past  life,  and  she  dreamed  of 
cities,  factories,  and  railroads,  and  the  gay  fashionable  life 
of  civilization.  She  saw  herself  clad  in  fine  dresses  and 
Tom's  look  of  admiration.  And  she  saw  Tom — her  own 
dear  Tom — wearing,  with  becoming  dignity,  the  gaudiest 
apparel  money  could  buy.  All  this  had  been  told  her,  and 
she  believed  it.  The  hours  dragged  wearily  by,  and  when 
by  appointment  one  morning  two  days  later  the  "sto'- 
bought"  man  returned  to  cross,  he  found  Chunk  at  the 
landing  waiting  for  him. 

**••**♦ 
"  Eh  !  Chunk  mus'  be  atter  some  mo'  geese,"  said  Tom. 
when  he  had  prepared  dinner.  "  Reckon  some  er  ther 
traps  is  outer  fix  an'  Chunk  ain'  gointer  leave  'em  till  she 
gits  'em  right.  She's  er  mighty  hard  un  ter  turn  down 
when  she  sets  her  head,  an'  her  head  is  mighty  nigh  always 
sot.  Sometimes  when  we  go  ter  ther  traps  tcrgether  an' 
finds  'em  to  up,  and  works  at  'em  till  'bout  dinner  time,  I 
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says  :  '  Chunk,  dad  blame  it  ail,  I'm  hongry ;  less  quit.' 
An'  she'll  say  :  '  Wal,  you  ken  quit  ef  yer  wants  tcr,  but 
I'm  gwineter  fix  the  fetched  thing  'fo*  I  stop.'    When  she 
say  that,  hits  '  Katy,  bar  ther  do',  then,  fer  she's  gwineter 
do  it."    With  this  satisfactory  solution  of  the  non-appear- 
ance of  his  wife,  Tom  spread  a  quilt  on  the  floor  between 
the  two  doors  of  his  cabin,  where  he  could  catch  the  cool 
river  breezes,  and  gave  himself  to  sleep.    When  he  awoke 
his  companion  had  not  returned,  and  closing  the  cabin 
door  behind  him  he  walked  down  to  the  boat  landing. 
The  boat  was  gone  and  Chunk  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  went  up  the  river  and  down  the  river,  vainly  straining 
his  eyes  across  the  broad  expanse  of  water  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  companion,  but  the  only  moving  objects 
visible  were  the  waves.    Evening  came.    He  quickened 
his  pace,  hurrying  here  and  yonder  with  uneasy  footsteps, 
now  and  then  sending  a  loud  whoop  across  the  roaring 
waters.    But  no  response.    Night  set  in  and  he  became 
frantic.    Rushing  wildly  through  the  swamps  or  dashing 
blindly  from  crag  to  crag  along  the  steep  mountain  side, 
he  sent  pleading  cries  on  the  night  air,  only  to  be  echoed 
by  a  neighboring  hill  or  lost  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain. 
All  night  he  spent  thus,  and  in  the  morning  when  the 
merry  waves  rippling  in  the  bright  sun  seemed  laughing  at 
his  grief,  he  fell  down  on  his  face  exhausted  and  heart- 
broken.    Many  long  days  have  passed,  and  the  poor 
husband  had  wandered  the  river  and  mountains  over,  but 
nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  the  dear  wife  of  his 
bosom.    Then  he  returned  home.    Home  ?    The  place 
that  had  been  home,  for  it  was  home  no  more.    The  place 
had  no  charms  for  him  now  since  the  object  that  had 
made  home  happy  was  fled.    He  took  no  more  pleasure  in 
hunting,  fishing,  or  tending  the  farm.    The  traps  were 
never  visited,  and  the  boat  had  disappeared  with  Chunk 
on  that  memorable  day ;  the  gun  lay  rusting  in  the  rack 
and  his  scant  farming  implements  had  never  been  brought 
from  the  field.    He  spent  the  days  still  wandering  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  waiting  at  the  landing  for  the  boat  to 
bring  back  its  precious  cargo,  returning  to  the  house  to 
get  his  meals  and  pass  the  nights  in  restless  dreams.  One 
night  as  he  bent  over  the  fire,  preparing  his  lonely  supper, 
a  woman's  form  glided  noiselessly  in  and  stood  behind 
him.   It  was  Chunk,  pale  and  nervous.   He  turned  around. 

"  Chunk  I " 

"  Tom  !  " 

That  was  all  they  said  as  they  embraced  each  other,  but 
the  long  pent-up  tears  flowed  freely  down  the  weather- 
beaten  cheeks  of  the  man,  while  the  woman  cried  like  a 
penitent  child.  There  is  a  new  boat  at  the  landing  now, 
and  the  old  gun,  after  being  well  oiled,  is  doing  good 
service  in  the  hands  of  its  old  mistress.  Chunk  had  seen 
the  busy  city  of  Columbus,  with  its  railroads  and  factories, 
but  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  the  Pine  mountains  of 
Harris  County,  and  Tom,  could  not  be  forgotten. 

His  Beautiful  Bracelets — A'cur  York  Evening  Sun 

Into  the  forward  car  of  a  Sixth  Avenue  elevated  train 
yesterday  afternoon  entered  a  lady  accompanied  by  a 
small  boy  in  kilts.  The  small  boy  preceded  his  mamma, 
and  marched  firmly  and  unhesitatingly  the  length  of  the 
aisle  to  the  front  seat,  which  commanded  the  best  view  of 
the  engine.  When  he  reached  that  desired  post  of  obser- 
vation he  found  it  already  pre-empted.  Its  occupant 
was  an  enormous  policeman,  one  of  the  most  colossal  of 
those  sons  of  Anak  before  whom  most  small  boys  quail. 
This  intrepid  youth  in  petticoats,  however,  was  quite  un- 
daunted. He  planted  himself  rigidly  in  the  aisle  and 
glared  sternly  at  the  guardian  of  the  public  peace  and  an 
equally  gigantic  companion  who  sat  beside  him.  The 


child's  mother  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come  fur- 
ther back  and  sit  with  her,  but  it  was  that  seat  or  none  for 
him.  His  black  looks  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  policeman,  who,  with  the  affability  of  the  truly  great, 
inquired,  "  Do  you  want  to  sit  here,  little  boy  ? "  He 
moved  along  and  the  determined  youth  hastily  scrambled 
into  the  corner  seat.  But  the  engine  seemed  to  have  lost 
some  of  its  fascination.  His  attention  was  distracted  by 
the  imposing  forms  and  resplendent  buttons  of  the  two 
giants  next  him.  The  club  of  the  nearest  hung  negligently 
beside  him.  Furtively  the  small  boy  fingered,  it  and  gazed 
up  in  awe  and  admiration  at  its  massive  owner.  The  offi- 
cer, touched  by  this  unaffected  homage,  unbent  from  his 
professional  rigidity  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
him.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  seated  between  the  two 
giants,  his  short  legs  sticking  straight  out  in  front  of  him 
and  his  face  beaming  with  rapture  as  he  played  with  their 
clubs,  fingered  their  buttons,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
thrilling  delight  of  being  actually  in  conversation  with  two 
such  majestic  demigods.  But  the  climax  of  his  satisfaction 
was  reached  when  one  of  the  heroes  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  pair  of  handcuffs — genuine,  serviceable  handcuffs — 
and  placed  them  around  his  infantile  wrists.  His  rapture 
knew  no  bounds.  "  Mamma  !  "  he  shouted,  "look  !  look 
at  me  in  handcuffs  !  "  His  mamma  did  not  appear  to  be 
so  gratified  at  this  spectacle  as  he  expected,  but  his  ardor 
was  not  dampened.  He  waved  his  decorations  triumph- 
antly in  the  air,  and  when  his  station  was  reached  and  his 
mamma  tore  him  reluctant  from  his  two  friends  he  could 
be  heard  explaining  to  her  volubly:  "He  says  he's  on 
at  the  depot,  our  depot,  mamma,  where  we  go  away,  and 
the  next  time  we  go  he  says  if  I  send  him  a  postal  card 
he'll  meet  me  and  show  me  the  engine.  I'm  going  on  the 
engine,  mamma,  do  you  hear?"  "We'll  sec  about  that," 
was  his  mamma's  simple  and  somewhat  chilling  reply. 
A  Tramp  Bridegroom— Arkansaw  Traz'eler 

One  afternoon  a  tramp  printer  entered  the  office  of  the 
Franklin  (Ky.)  Patriot.  The  regular  corps  of  compositors 
was  sufficient  to  do  all  the  necessary  work,  but  the  boys 
were  lazy  and  wanted  to  go  fishing,  so  the  tramp  was  given 
temporary  employment.  When  the  boys  returned  next  day 
they  were  surprised  and  not  a  little  ashamed  to  see  that 
the  tramp  had  "set  up"  the  entire  paper — work  which 
would  have  taken  the  entire  force  several  days  to  perform. 
When  the  proof  sheets  were  brought  in  they  were  found  to 
be  so  clean  that  the  editor  of  the  Patriot  sent  for  the  tramp. 
"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  the  editor  asked.  "  Oscar  Howell." 
"  Where  arc  you  from  ? "  Mr.  Howell  waved  his  hand 
around  in  a  complete  circle.  "  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 
"  Means  that  I  am  from  everywhere."  "  Do  you  want 
work  ?  "  "  That 's  the  reason  I  came  here."  "  I  mean 
regular  work."  "  Yes  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  throw  anybody 
out  of  a  job."  "  Glad  you  are  so  honorable,  but  those 
boys  out  there  are  my  sons,  and  I  am  thinking  of  sending 
them  to  school."    "  All  right,  then  ;  I'll  take  their  place." 

Do  you  drink  ?  "  "I  wound  up  the  ball  of  an  extended 
spree  the  other  day,  but  I  am  not  going  to  drink  any 
more."  I  hope  your  resolution  may  holdout."  "I  will 
give  it  many  a  half  soling."  "  Well,  you  may  begin  regu- 
lar work  to-morrow  morning."    "All  right,  sir." 

»»•*»«* 

Within  two  months  from  that  time  Mr.  Howell  was  one 
of  the  best  dressed  men  in  the  town.  People  who  had  com- 
mented on  his  shabby  appearance  now  called  him  hand- 
some. He  joined  the  Good  Templars'  lodge  and  mingled 
in  the  society  of  the  tittering  maidens  of  the  village.  Doc- 
tors and  lawyers  sought  his  company.  He  had  brought  a 
literary  freshness  to  the  town.    His  jokes  were  new,  his 
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courtesy  marked.  One  year  passed  away.  Mr.  Howell 
was  engaged  to  marry  the  handsomest  and  most  intelligent 
young  woman  in  the  town.  The  girl's  father  and  mother 
were  delighted.  Howell  was  envied  by  all  the  young  men. 
The  day  for  the  wedding  drew  near.  The  "popular  and  en- 
terprising tailor  "  had  made  Howell's  wedding  suit.  One 
day  another  tramp  entered  the  office.  Howell  dropped  his 
"  make-up  rule"  and  sprang  forward  to  meet  him.  "Why, 
Shorty,  how  are  you i  "  "  Sorter  slow,"  the  tramp  replied, 
as  he  placed  his  elbows  on  the  imposing  stone.  "  How  is 
it  with  you  ?  "  "  Oh,  I  am  flying.  Going  to  get  married 
to-morrow  night."  "  Glad  to  hear  it.  When  we  separated 
that  day  with  a  carefully  divided  quart  I  didn't  think  your 
lines  would  so  soon  fall  in  such  appreciative  places."  "Nei- 
ther did  I.  It  is  due,  though,  Shorty,  to  my  sobriety.  I 
tell  you  there  is  no  hope  for  the  dninkard.  I'll  never 
drink  any  more."  "  Glad.  Expect  to  quit  pretty  soon  my- 
self.   What  sort  of  wedding  toggery  have  you  got  ? " 


Finest  you  ever  saw, 


"  Would  like  t 


o  see  em. 


Wh 


your  room  ?  "  "  Just  across  the  street."  "  Suppose  we  go 
over."  "  All  right  You  ought  to  see  my  girl."  They 
went  to  Howell's  room.  "  By  George  !  "  exclaimed  Shorty. 
"  You  will  be  fixed  up  in  style,  won't  you  ?  "  "I  should 
say  so.  Well,  it's  time,  for  I  have  been  a  fool  long  enough." 
"  Say,  put  'em  on.  I  want  to  sec  how  you  will  look  as  a 
bridegroom."  "  I  don't  want  to  rumple  'em."  "  Go  ahead 
and  put  'em  on.  You  know  that  in  my  present  plight  I 
can't  go  to  see  you  step  off."  "  To  please  you,  Shorty,  I'll 
put  'cm  on,  but  you  are  the  only  person  that  could  cause 
me  to  yield  in  this  matter."'  He  put  on  the  clothes.  "  By 
George,  Oscar,  you  look  like  a  French  dancing  master. 
Well,  I  am  going  to  take  a  little  nip."  He  took  a  bottle 
out  of  his  pocket  and  shook  it.  "  Here 's  some  old  stuff  a 
fellow  gave  me  at  Hopkinsville.  Fifteen  years  old.  Re- 
member the  time  we  struck  that  old  negro  for  a  pint  of  peach 
brandy  ?  Well,  here 's  to  you.  Ah,  hah,  hah.  Would  you 
try  a  little ? "  "No."  "  Won't  hurt  you.  Wouldn't  hurt 
a  flea.  I  tell  you  that  when  a  fellow  feels  bilious  a  little 
licker  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  him."  "  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  have  had  that  licker  for  several  days  ?  "  "Yes. 
Tell  you  what 's  a  fact  A  man  doesn't  want  but  little  of 
this  stuff,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  it  keeps  him  from  drink- 
ing bad  licker."  "  Let  me  smell  of  it."  Howell  held  the 
bottle  to  his  nose  ;  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  his  lips 
closed  over  the  neck.  "  Ah,  that  is  good.  What  sort  of  a 
time  have  you  had  since  I  saw  you  last  ? "  "  Tough,  I  tell 
you.  Take  another  pull  and  hand  it  over  here.  Recollect 
that  song  old  Patsy  Boliver  used  to  sing—'  When  This  Old 
Coat  Was  New  ? '  "  "  Yes,"  Howell  replied  ;  "  I  was  think- 
ing about  it  the  other  night.  '  Let  me  taste  your  ware,'  as 
Simple  Simon  remarked.  Getting  pretty  low,  too."  "  Yes, 
too  low."  "That  isn't  bad.  Say,  can  you  sing  Patsy's 
song  ? "  "  Might,  if  I  had  licker  enough."  "  Let 's  slip 
down  the  back  stairs  into  that  saloon."  "  All  right,  but 
ain't  you  going  to  take  off  your  wedding  clothes  ? "  "  No  ; 
we  won't  be  down  there  but  a  few  minutes." 


The  next  day  a  battered  bridegroom  and  a  ragged  tramp 
awoke  in  a  cattle  car  seventy-five  miles  from  Franklin. 
"Say,  Oscar."  "Well."  "Give  me  your  vest.  You 
hain't  got  no  use  for  so  much  toggery."  "All  right,  here 
she  is."  "Where  shall  we  strike  for?"  "Get  off  at  the 
junction  and  strike  out  down  the  Memphis  road." 

Wooed  and  Wed  by  Signs— Chicago  Tribune 

There  was  a  silent  wedding  last  night  in  the  ladies'  par- 
lor at  the  Grand  Pacific.    Champion  Buchan,  who  is  em- 


ployed at  the  post  office,  and  Eleanor  Patten,  a  tall  and 
beautiful  young  woman,  stood  before  Dr.  Gillette,  the 
superintendent  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Jackson- 
ville. There  were  six  bridemaids,  one  of  whom  was  so 
lovely  that  she  riveted  attention,  and  the  bridegroom  was 
attended  by  six  young  men  in  immaculate  frock  coats  and 
carnations  at  their  buttonhole.  The  parlor  was  filled  with 
relatives  and  guests.  Nobody  spoke  a  word.  All  were 
deaf  and  dumb,  "Wheresoever  thou  goest  I  will  go," 
said  Dr.  Gillette,  adding  the  words  of  Ruth  to  the  marriage 
service.  And  the  bride,  with  a  pretty,  fond  gesture, 
touched  eyes,  mouth  and  heart,  and  signified  that  she 
would  follow  her  husband.  "  Wheresoever  thou  abidest  I 
will  abide,"  continued  the  Doctor.  And  the  bridegroom, 
taking  the  bride's  hand  in  his,  promised  with  a  sign  that  he 
would  cleave  to  her.  "  The  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more," 
said  Dr.  Gillette,  "  if  aught  but  death  part  me  and  thee." 
The  vow  was  made  with  quick,  loving  movements  of  hands 
and  eyes  ;  the  bridegroom  slipped  the  ring  upon  the  bride's 
finger,  and  so,  without  Uttering  a  word,  they  were  man  and 
wife.  And  then  the  congratulations  lwgan.  The  silent 
guests  made  a  rush  for  the  bride.  They  kissed  her  ;  they 
hugged  her ;  they  cried  over  her.  Their  hands  kept  flut- 
tering around  the  region  of  their  hearts  as  though  saying 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  heart  alone  could  speak.  A 
pretty  dumb  boy  of  four  was  brought  by  his  mother  to  the 
bride.  He  clinched  his  chubby  fists  and  stamped  his 
little  feet  and  went  through  a  pantomime  expressive  of 
unbounded  love  and  good  will.  The  bride  did  not  answer 
him  with  signs.  She  stooped  and  kissed  him  and  a  tear 
fell  upon  his  curls.  "  It  is  one  of  the  rare  romances  which 
have  touched  our  life,"  said  Dr.  Gillette.  "These  young 
folks  met  at  the  institution  ;  they  wooed  in  signs,  and  Mr. 
Buchan  only  left  us  to  make  a  home  for  the  beautiful 
girl  who  is  now  his  wife."  At  which  the  bride,  following 
the  movement  of  his  lips,  kissed  his  hand,  and  with  a 
graceful  gesture  waved  farewell  to  the  company,  who  were 
indulging  in  an  abundance  of  silent  gossip,  and  threw  a 
kind  look  at  the  old  colored  attendant  who  was  crying 
at  the  door.  "  It's  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw,"  said  he. 
A  Shocking  Experience— Detroit  Free  Press 
John  Warner  sat  by  his  telegraphic  table,  a  trifle  pale, 
perhaps,  but  seemingly  cool  and  in  no  way  disturbed  by 
the  extraordinary  situation.  The  stranger,  who  wore  a 
wide-brimmed  hat  and  was  dressed  in  the  rough  costume 
of  a  frontiersman,  leaned  over  the  counter,  his  right  elbow 
resting  on  it  which  enabled  him  to  hold  the  heavy  six- 
shooter  without  a  tremble.  The  six-shooter  "  covered  " 
Warner.  The  following  was  the  conversation  that  ensued  : 
"  What  time  does  the  night  express  pass  ?"  "She's  due 
in  about  half  an  hour,  but  she  is  over  an  hour  late."  "  An 
hour  late,  eh  ? "  "  Yes  ;  beside,  she  doesn't  stop  here. 
You'll  have  to  go  to  Bloomville  if  you  want  to  take  the 
express."  "  But  if  you  telegraph  to  Bloomville  for  her  to 
stop  here  she'd  stop,  wouldn't  she  ?"  "  No,  she  wouldn't" 
"Hasn't  she  ever  stopped  here?"  "Once  or  twice." 
"  What  made  her  ?  "  "  Orders  from  the  train-dispatcher." 
"  Where  does  he  live  ? "  "  Center  City."  "  Well,  then, 
the  messages  from  Center  City  to  Bloomville  must  pass 
through  this  office,  mustn't  they  ? "  "  Of  course."  "  All 
right.  Then  you  could  send  a  message  from  here  that  the 
Bloomville  folks  wouldn't  know  but  what  it  came  from 
Center  City,  couldn't  you  ? "  "I  could,  but  I  wouldn't." 
"  Oh,  wouldn't  you  ?  Not  if  I  asked  you  ?  Well,  young 
man,  I'll  be  plain  with  you.  If  you  don't  send  just  what 
I  tell  you  to,  I'll  send  a  couple  of  bullets  through  you. 
We've  torn  up  the  track  just  around  the  bend,  so  the 
train'll  stop  anyhow,  and  there  will  be  an  eternal  smash. 
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Now,  we  don't  want  to  bother  anybody.    Wc  just  want  a 
certain  package  that's  in  the  express  car.    We  know  it's 
on  this  train.    We  expect  to  have  to  kill  the  expressman, 
for  there  will  likely  be  an  extra  man  to  guard  that  package. 
It's  valuable,  it  is.    If  you  don't  stop  that  train  you  will, 
perhaps,  kill  fifty  people,  and  get  shot  yourself.   If  you  do, 
the  folks  in  the  sleeping-car  will  never  know  anything's 
out  of  the  way,  and  we  will  have  the  cash  without  any 
bother.    Savey  ?  "    "I  understand.    Let  me  think  a  mo- 
ment."   "  Well,  hurry  up.    There's  no  time  to  lose. ""  Is 
the  track  torn  up  now,  or  are  you  going  to  do  it  if  I  don't 
stop  the  train  ? "    "  The  track's  now  torn  up. "    "  All 
right.    I'll  stop  the  express."    "  Now,  look  here,  young 
fellow,  I  want  you  to  understand  this :  If  you  try  any  fool- 
ing you  won't  catch  us,  and  you'll  get  shot  yourself.  No- 
body can  come  here,  for  my  friends  are  around  this  shanty, 
and  won't  let  anybody  near  here."    "  Nobody  comes  here 
anyhow,  at  night.    Or  in  daytime,  cither,  for  that  matter." 
"  All  right.    I  want  you  to  understand  the  fix  you're  in. 
We  all  have  fast  horses,  and  even  if  you  brought  a  regiment 
on  that  train  they  couldn't  catch  us,  and  you  would  have 
a  few  bullets  in  you  before  I  got  on  my  horse."    "  I  un- 
derstand."   "  All  right  again.    Then  go  ahead."  The 
operator  put  his  hand  on  the  key,  but  sat  there  thinking, 
and  did  not  press  it.   "  Now,  see  here,  you  hurry  up  there. 
I  don't  want  any  monkey  business."    The  operator  turned 
so  sharply  round  on  him  that  the  other  instinctively  raised 
his  revolver  a  little.    "  Will  you  oblige  by  keeping  your 
cussed  mouth  shut  ?  I'll  start  when  I  get  ready,  and  don't 
you  forget  it.    I'm  running  this  machine,  and  don't  you 
forget  that.    If  you  don't  like  it  shoot,  and  be  hanged  to 
you,  and  then  do  your  own  telegraphing."    "  That's  the 
way  to  talk,"  cried  the  desperado  with  admiration. 
"That's  business.    Darned  if  I  ever  heard  a  man  talk 
like  that  with  a  gun  pulled  on  him.    You  go  right  ahead, 
and  if  you  do  this  thing  square  we'll  whack  up  on  the 
swag.    It's  rather  tiresome  standing  here,  so  I'll  just  take 
this  chair  inside.    I  won't  interfere.    "All  right,"  said 
the  operator.    "  Make  yourself  at  home."  Then  he  turned 
to  the  table  and  began  telegraphing.  "  KJick-a-lick,  klick- 
a-lick,  klick-a-lick,  klick-a-lick,"  went  the  instrument  rap- 
idly.   "  It  is  I'm  calling  the  police  at  Bloomville."  "  Klick- 
a-lick,  klick-a-lick — chuck."    "  There,  I've  got  'em.  Now 
don't  interrupt  me.    Ill  tell  you  what  is  said  when  I'm 
through."    The  outlaw  leaned  forward  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression, and  doubtless  wished  he  knew  as  much  about 
telegraphing  as  he  did  about  shooting.  "Is  Stevens  there  ?  " 
asked  the  instrument  at  Bloomville.    "  Tell  him  Warner 
wants  him."    There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  instrument 
at  the  lonely  way  station  answered.  Warner  rapidly  rattled 
out  the  following  message  :  "  The  shanty  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  villain  who  has  a  pistol  pointed  at  me  while  I 
work.    I  expect  it  is  the  Zama  County  gang  that  is  round 
the  place.    They  are  going  to  rob  the  express.    I'm  sup- 
posed to  be  telegraphing  orders  for  it  to  stop  here.  Now, 
can't  you  make  up  a  special  there,  and  get  the  sheriff  and 
strong  posse  to  come  down  and  gather  in  the  gang  ? "  "  I'll 
do  it.    There's  a  freight  engine  here  now,  and  I'll  put  the 
boys  in  some  box  cars."    "  N©i  don't  do  that.    Make  up 
a  train  of  passengers.    Put  a  Pullman  on  behind,  if  you 
have  it,  and  make  it  look  as  like  an  express  train  as  you 
can.    Then  send  her  down  on  the  time  of  the  express,  and 
hold  the  No.  9  there  till  they  get  back."    "  Good  idea  ! 
Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?   They  11  shoot  you." 
"  Can  you  make  a  connection  with  the  town  arc  light, 
and  get  them  to  put  their  full  current  on  ?    I'll  connect  it 
in  some  way  with  the  fellow  here,  and  he'll  never  know 
what  struck  him."    "  We  haven't  time  for  that.  We 


would  have  to  go  down  to  the  dynamo  office,  and 
help  them  turn  off  all  the  city  lights,  and  then  make  con- 
nections. It  would  take  too  long  and  it  would  burn  out 
every  switch-board  on  the  circuit.  But  I  can  give  you 
all  the  cell  currents  we  have  here,  and  that  will  paralyze 
any  rough  from  Zama  and  perhaps  kill  him.  Anyhow  you 
could  get  his  gun  before  he  recovered.  When  you're 
ready  just  call  at  the  office.  Ground  your  current  and  I'll 
send  it  along  on  the  big  wire."  "  Seems  to  take  a  lot  of 
telegraphing  to  stop  a  train,"  said  the  desperado,  uneasily. 
"  It  docs.  You  see  the  train  is  behind  time  and  they  don't 
want  to  stop  her.  I  told  them  there  was  a  special  that 
would  pass  her  there  They  want  to  know  all  the  particu- 
lars.  Now  I'll  have  to  move  about  a  bit.  I  must  cut 
off  the  wire  to  Center  City.  If  I  don't  they  may  tele- 
graph to  the  dispatcher's  office  about  that  special,  and  then 
it  would  be  all  up  with  us."  "  That's  right  ;  go  ahead." 
"  Well,  don't  let  that  revolver  go  off."  "  It  never  goes 
off  till  I  tell  it  to,  and  then  it's  sure  death.  As  long 
as  you  act  square  it  won't  go  off."  The  telegrapher  went 
to  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  piece  of  wire  and  to  one  end 
attached  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  other  end  he  connected 
with  the  big  wire  from  Bloomville.  He  fussed  around  the 
switchboard,  and  then  took  a  pail  of  water  and  said : 
"  Look  out  for  your  feet.  I  must  damp  down  the  floor,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  dust  to  interfere  with  the  instrument." 
*'  Water  won't  hurt  anything  outside  of  me,"  said  the  man. 
"  I'd  hate  to  try  it  inside,  though."  Having  wet  the  floor 
the  operator  sat  down  to  his  table  again.  "  Klick-a-lick," 
went  the  instrument.  Next  instant  there  was  a  blinding 
flash  of  greenish  light  in  the  room.  The  man  started  to 
his  feet.  "  Thunder  !  "  he  cried,  "  What's  that  t"  "  You 
struck  it  the  first  time.  Thunder  somewheres.  I'm  afraid 
it  will  interfere  with  us.  But  I  can  fix  it.  Hand  me  that 
screw-driver,  quick."  The  screw-driver  was  handed,  but 
all  the  time  the  pistol  covered  him.  The  visitor  was  not  a 
man  to  be  taken  off  his  guard.  Warner  worked  with  the 
screw-driver  a  moment  and  then  said  sharply :  "  Gimme 
them  scissors.  Hurry  up."  The  outlaw  reached  for  the 
scissors,  and  the  next  instant,  with  a  yell,  he  sprang 
toward  the  ceiling  and  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  "  Throw 
up  your  hands,  you  villain  ! "  cried  Warner,  pointing  his 
own  pistol  at  him.  The  whole  gang  were  induced  to  re- 
turn to  Bloomville  with  the  sheriff  shortly  after. 

Wanttd  to  Stay—Arkansas  Traveller 
[Railway  station  in  the  backwoods  cf  Kentucky.  Old 
Zcb  Trotter  and  his  wife,  who  have  come  out  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  to  sell  two  dozen  eggs  and  three  pounds  of 
blue  butter,  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
which,  if  the  weather  is  good,  makes  two  trips  per  week.] 
Zeb — "  Mahaly,  let's  go  home.  That  fetch-taked  train 
ain't  comin',  nohow."  Mahaly — "Oh,  now,  don't  be 
snatched.  It'll  be  erlong  alter  while."  Zeb—"  Yas,  but 
we've  been  a-waitin'  putty  nigh  ever  sense  sun-up,  an'  it 
ain't  come  yit."  Mahaly — "  But  it  mout  be  along  almost 
any  hour.  Do  you  reckon  a  body  wants  ter  stay  out 
yander  in  the  hills  an'  work  all  the  time  an'  not  see  nuth- 
in'  ?  Jest  becaze  you  don't  keer  nuthin'  fur  the  'joyments 
an'  'citements  o'  this  here  life  you  think  nobody  else  do. 
Here  I've  been  cr  layin'  off  ter  see  these  kyars  ever  sense 
last  fall  was  six  years  ago,  an'  now  that  the  good  Lawd 
has  give  me  the  chance  you  wan  ter  snatch  it  away  frum 
me.  I  ain't  ter  goin'  ter  move  cr  peg  frum  here  till  that 
train  comes."  Zeb—"  That  terbacker  ought  to  be  suck- 
ered."  Mahaly—"  Don't  keer  cf  it  do."  Zeb—"  An'  I  bet 
the  chickens  air  scratchin'  up  the  ingons."  Mahaly — "  Let 
'cm."  Zeb — "Old  Miz  Buck  will  git  her  soap  made 'fo* 
you."    Mahaly  excited-"  Git  the  bosses.  Zeb,  an'  hurry." 
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RANDOM  READING — THIS,  THAT,  AND  THE  OTHER 


The  Future  of  Religion — Contemporary  Review 
An  atheist,  if  he  argues  consistently,  will  not  expose  his 
life  to  defend  cither  his  country  or  his  fellow-man  ;  for,  if 
all  really  dies  with  the  body,  why  should  he  sacrifice  that 
by  which  he  enjoys  all  the  rest  ?  Abnegation  such  as  this 
would  be  absolute  folly,  and  the  sacrifice  complete  trickery. 
The  denial  of  the  spirituality  of  the  soul  uproots  all  reason- 
able motives  for  being  just  and  honest.  If  I  can  enrich 
myself  and  escape  the  penal  code,  why  should  I  not  do  so  ? 
The  blaze  of  gold  soon  makes  men  forget  a  slur  on  the 
moral  character.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  abstaining  from 
any  indelicacy  of  conduct,  from  an  abuse  of  another's 
confidence,  or  even  from  theft,  if  all  this  may  go  unpun- 
ished and  be  profitable  to  myself.  Apart  from  religion, 
what  influence  is  there  to  encourage  good  and  withstand 
evil  propensities  ?  There  are  many  atheists  who  arc 
reckoned  among  the  best  and  greatest  men  of  their  day  ; 
Helvctius,  for  instance,  so  humane,  so  full  of  good  works, 
and  James  Mill,  a  model  of  morality,  stoical,  cold  and 
pure  as  an  antique  marble  ;  but  these  exceptional  men  are 
of  themselves  philosophers,  not  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
temptations  of  the  senses,  and  formed  by  a  Christian  edu- 
cation in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  society.  In  every  one 
of  our  individual  acts  the  influence  exercised  by  the  views 
and  opinions  of  our  neighbors  is  greater  than  our  personal 
share.  But  imagine  the  people  with  religion  entirely 
banished  from  among  them  ;  morality  and  the  mere  idea 
of  sacrifice  and  duty  would  disappear  with  it.  Darwinism 
teaches  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  the  strongest  and 
fittest  should  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  support  them- 
selves at  the  cost  of  the  weaker.  Therefore,  let  us  employ 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  be  the  strongest  and  to  take  the 
place  of  others.  We  shall,  in  so  doing,  accomplish  our 
duty,  for  we  shall  be  the  means  of  occasioning  the  triumph 
of  a  natural  law  which  is  productive  of  the  perfecting  of 
species.  I  do  not  believe  that  true  science  is  opposed  to 
religion.  It  is  all  very  well  to  explain  everything  by  nat- 
ural causes  or  general  laws;  but  whence  do  these  ema- 
nate ?  Evidently  from  a  great  supreme  cause.  If  cosmic 
matter  became  condensed,  first  as  nebula  and  then  as 
suns  and  planets  on  which  life  gradually  became  developed 
in  more  and  more  perfect  forms,  there  is  here  an  ascend- 
ing movement,  a  continuous  progress,  which,  of  itself,  ex- 
cludes the  hypothesis  of  mere  blind  hazard  without  any 
final  aim.  Neither  can  I  understand  in  what  manner 
Darwinian  theories  ruin  a  belief  in  God.  How  were  species 
first  formed — by  evolution  or  by  creation  ?  Let  us  take 
the  horse  for  instance  ;  either  it  appeared  as  a  succession 
to  congenial  surroundings,  natural  selection  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  and  by  a  series  of  insensible  transfor- 
mations, or  it  sprang  up  suddenly  from  the  soil,  born  of 
inorganic  matter,  which  so  arranged  itself  as  to  engender 
two  animals  of  the  equine  species  ;  this  would  be  spon- 
taneous generation,  not  of  infusoria,  but  of  a  being  of 
superior  organization.  This  latter  hypothesis  appears  less 
probable  than  the  first,  and  less  in  conformity  with  a  prov- 
idential plan,  for  has  it  not  been  said  natura  non  facit 
saltus  ?  Briefly,  then,  without  a  belief  in  God  and  in  the 
soul's  immortality,  any  code  of  morality  must  be  lacking  in 
basis,  and  consequently  the  social  order,  which  rests  on 
principles  of  right  and  justice,  is  being  undermined  at  its 
foundations.  If  all  religious  feeling  were  entirely  to  melt 
away,  a  return  to  primitive  barbarism  would  be  inevitable. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  religion  has  everywhere  pre- 


sided over  the  development  of  civilization.  If,  therefore, 
civilization  is  not  destined  to  perish,  religion,  in  one  or 
other  form,  will  continue  to  supply  moral  rules  of  conduct, 
and  the  necessary  incentive  for  the  accomplishment  of 
duty.  But  what  will  this  form  be?  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  it  will  be  an  emanation  of  Christianity.  No 
new  religion  will  be  invented.  The  age  is  past  and  gone 
in  which  the  ideal  was  incarnated  in  history  under  the  form 
of  revelation.  Christianity  brought  men  back  to  the  pure 
and  simple  teaching  of  Christ,  embodying  the  practice  of 
charity  and  the  obligation  to  aim  at  perfection  :  "  Ye 
therefore  shall  be  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  per- 
fect :  "  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  " — this, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  the  religion  par  excellence.  If  any 
be  destined  to  survive,  it  would  be  such  simple  faith  as  this. 
The  English  Race—Gladstone — Youth's  Companion 
Increase  of  population,  though  in  very  various  degrees, 
and  likely  to  depend  considerably  in  Europe  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  is  at  this  time  a  settled  fact  throughout 
the  races  of  the  Old  World.  Great  Britain  is  conspicuous 
in  this  feature ;  and  it  has  been  a  main  element  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  great  colonizing  office,  to  which  is  due  the 
existence  over  the  sea  of  the  great  family  of  English-speak- 
ing races.  But  here  we  encounter  a  very  remarkable  fact. 
The  German  and  Scandinavian  nations,  conspicuous,  to- 
gether with  the  British,  in  this  tendency  to  multiply,  have 
not  become  founders  abroad,  of  separate  colonies  and 
states  of  their  own  several  nationalities  and  languages,  but 
have,  so  to  speak,  cast  their  abundance  into  our  lap.  They 
have  supplied  the  United  States  with  a  large  and  most  val- 
uable portion  of  their  immigrants.  The  Germans  arc 
aggregated,  I  believe,  at  various  points,  in  numbers  such 
as  to  allow  of  their  continuing,  amidst  the  vast  English- 
speaking  community,  what  may  be  succinctly  called  their 
German  life.  We  sec,  in  the  case  of  Wales,  with  what 
persistency  a  nationality  and  a  tongue  can  be  upheld  in  the 
face  of  enormous  numerical  odds.  For  of  the  two  and 
thirty  millions  of  this  island,  the  Welsh  scarcely  reckon 
a  million  and  a  half,  and  a  portion  of  their  country,  not 
inconsiderable,  has  always  been  English-speaking.  Yet  it 
is  computed  by  persons  having  the  best  means  of  informa- 
tion which  the  case  admits,  such  as  Mr.  Richard,  the 
representative  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  that  more  persons  now 
speak  Welsh  than  at  any  former  time.  But  then  the  nation- 
ality and  tongue  of  Wales  in  Great  Britain  are  indigenous, 
and  had  prior  possession ;  those  of  Germany  in  the  United 
States  arc  junior  as  well  as  transplanted.  With  due  reserve, 
I  anticipate  for  them  a  gentle  decline,  and  a  painless  ab- 
sorption, such  as  that  of  him 

Whom  Heaven  decrees  in  peace  to  end  hi*  days 
And  steal  himself  from  life  by  slow  decays  ; 

while  from  them  we  may  reckon  upon  a  very  rich  addition 
to  the  homogeneous  resources  of  the  great  American  na- 
tions. Let  me  offer,  then,  some  suggestions  respecting  the 
probable  growth  of  the  English-speaking  races.  The 
habitual  speakers  of  English  a  century  ago  may  be  taken, 
I  conceive,  by  a  very  liberal  estimate,  at  fifteen  millions. 
The  population  of  the  British  Isles  was  fifteen  millions  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  and  may  have  been  fourteen 
about  the  year  1787.  To  these  may  be  added  three  mil- 
lions for  the  United  States  and  a  very  few  hundred  thou- 
sands for  the  dispersed  colonists  of  that  day,  if  we  do  not 
include  the  wholly  uninstructed  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 
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But  the  speakers  of  Wdsh,  Gaelic,  and  most  of  all  (at  that 
time)  Erse,  are  to  be  deducted  ;  and  these,  taken  together, 
would  about  balance  the  English-speakers  dwelling  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  English-speakers  of  the  present  year  at 
less  than  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  five  millions  ; 
or  those  of  1900  at  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
Seven  times  fifteen  give  us  one  hundred  and  five  millions  ; 
so  that  the  past  hundred  years  has  supplied  us  at  least 
with  the  multiple  of  seven,  which  might  perhaps  be  placed 
even  somewhat  higher.  The  application  of  this  multiple 
would  give  us  for  the  year  2000  a.d.  the  enormous  figure 
of  eight  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  English-speaking 
persons.  From  one-fifth  of  the  total  in  1800,  the  United 
States  have  gradually  advanced  their  proportion,  until  it 
has  reached  nearly  three-fifths,  and,  should  the  present 
rates  of  growth  be  maintained  all  round,  it  may  possibly 
become  as  much  as  three-fourths  before  the  term  on  which 
we  are  speculating  is  exhausted.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
grand  factor  to  which  we  should  turn  our  principal  atten- 
tion. My  time  shall  run  from  the  present  year.  From 
1790  to  1800,  and  1800  to  1810,  the  annual  increment  was 
about  three  and  two- thirds  per  cent.  Through  the  inter- 
vening period  it  has  varied,  with  a  general  but  variable 
tendency  to  slight  decline.  As  late  as  from  1840  to  1850, 
and  1850  to  i860  it  was  over  three  per  cent  From  i860  to 
1870  it  was  abnormally  checked,  as  the  war  would  give  us 
reason  to  expect.  From  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  for 
this  decade  of  depression,  it  has  rallied  to  three  per  cent. 
Some  of  us  English,  perverse  in  mind,  may,  in  noting  this 
decline  as  compared  with  1850  to  i860,  cast  a  sidelong 
glance  at  the  system  of  protection  ;  which,  however,  I 
regard  as  a  forbidden  subject,  so  that  I  pass  on.  Now,  as 
I  reckon  the  figures,  if  this  increment  of  three  per  cent, 
were  what  mathematicians  term  a  constant,  it  would  by  the 
year  1987  a.d.  raise  the  population  to  the  enormous  figure 
of  seven  hundred  millions,  or  nearly  twice  the  population 
of  China.  But  as  the  annual  increment  has  decreased  in 
the  last  century  of  years  by  (say)  two-thirds  per  cent.,  and 
the  rate  of  decline  may  grow,  if  we  assume  its  gradual  fall 
to  two  per  cent,  the  result  would,  I  think,  be  to  bring  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  at  the  date  which  I  have 
named,  up  to  five  hundred  and  fifty,  or  between  five 
hundred  and  fifty  and  five  hundred  and  eighty  millions.  As 
the  rate  of  future  increase  is  conjectural,  so,  of  course,  is 
the  result  which  is  based  upon  that  rate.  An  augmentation 
from  sixty  millions  at  the  present  date  to  five  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  at  a  date  one  hundred  years  hence,  is  a  mul- 
tiplication ninefold  within  that  period.  This  multiplication 
sounds  sufficiently  startling.  Rut  then  it  is  an  estimate 
founded  on  references  to  the  past,  which,  if  not  mathemat- 
ically determinate,  are  liable  to  error  only  within  very 
narrow  limits.  These  references  are  two.  First  in  1787, 
the  English-speakers  were  rather  below  than  above  fifteen 
millions,  whereas  they  are  now  not  less  than  seven  times  as 
many.  The  fifty  millions  of  the  United  States  in  1880, 
must,  by  the  current  increment,  be  taken  at  fully  sixty 
millions  now ;  the  United  Kingdom  at  thirty-seven  millions, 
and  the  Colonies,  with  the  sprinkling  elsewhere,  at  from 
eight  to  ten.  Secondly  ;  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  returned  as  three  million  nine  hundred 
thousand  at  the  first  census  in  1790,  and  multiplied  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  fold  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  of 
fifty  millions  in  1880.  This  multiplication  is  nearly  twice 
as  rapid  as  the  prospective  growth  now  assumed.  Conse- 
quently, the  conjectures  before  us,  though  hypothetical, 
cannot  be  called  arbitrary.  The  astonishing  increase 
already  realized  leaves  no  vacant  space  in  the  mind  for 


future  wonder.  And  what  is  most  of  all  curious  is,  that 
the  marvel  was  not  unforeseen.  Captain  G.  Imlay  was 
appointed,  after  the  War  of  Independence,  to  make  an 
examination  of  what  may  be  termed  the  back  country ; 
and  at  the  request  of  a  friend  in  England,  he  reported  not 
only  its  actual  state,  but  in  part  his  estimate  of  its  proba- 
ble destinies.  The  series  of  letters,  in  which  this  estimate 
is  conveyed,  was  published  in  London  in  the  year  1 79a. 
In  this  small  volume  are  contained  very  curious  notices 
and  anticipations.  In  1787,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  had 
given  to  a  Mr.  Rumsey  of  that  State  the  exclusive  privilege, 
for  ten  years,  of  navigating  boats  by  steam,  with  a  view  to 
the  ascent  of  the  rivers.  In  the  Ninth  Letter,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  blacks,  after  a  limited  period,  is  recom- 
mended. The  whole  book  is  pervaded,  in  a  singular 
degree,  by  what  may  be  termed  the  Spirit  of  the  New 
World.  In  the  Fourth  Letter  is  discussed  the  possible 
growth  of  population.  While  Mr.  Jefferson  had  allowed 
for  duplication  once  in  twenty-seven  and  one-fourth  years, 
Imlay  daringly  counts  on  it  once  in  fifteen  years.  It  is 
the  British  Editor  who,  in  his  Preface,  boldly,  but  with 
greater  caution,  works  out  the  result.  Writing  in  1792,  he 
takes  the  actual  population  at  four  millions  or  upwards. 
He  doubles  only  once  in  twenty-five  years,  but  assumes  a 
series  of  duplications ;  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  their 
number  will  be  sixty-four  millions.  In  1880  it  was  in 
round  numbers  fifty  millions.  The  annual  increment 
from  1870  was  at  the  rate  of  three  percent.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  same  increment  for  thirteen  years,  would  give 
us  for  1893  sixty-nine  and  a  half  millions.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  a  courageous  prediction  has  been  outstripped 
by  a  marvelous  and  unparalleled  result.  Mr.  Barham 
Zincke,  a  well-known  writer,  astonished  the  world  in  1883, 
by  a  most  interesting  tract,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  esti- 
mate the  probable  numbers  of  the  English-speaking  races 
all  over  the  world,  a  century  after  the  date  of  publication. 
He  estimated  the  aggregate  at  a  thousand  millions.  By 
the  simple  process  of  duplication  in  every  twenty-five 
years,  he  placed  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  a.d. 
1980  at  eight  hundred  millions.  He  gave  to  the  British 
Islands  seventy  millions,  or  nearly  double  what  they  had 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  ;  no  unreasonable  assumption, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  notwithstanding  the  abnormal  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  in  which  I  for  one  hopefully  antici- 
pate a  change,  their  total  grew  from  fifteen  millions  in 
1801  to  thirty-five  millions  in  1881,  and  thus  presented  a 
greater  increase  in  a  shorter  time.  The  part  which  British 
North  America  and  Australia  have  to  play  in  this  drama 
is  a  most  important  one.  A  Canadian  Minister  assured 
me  that  the  Dominion,  in  its  occupied  and  unoccupied 
lands,  was  capable  of  maintaining  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred millions.  Mr.  Zincke  may  be  in  excess,  but  he  has 
written  with  care  :  and  I  have  seen  the  estimate  of  a  Con- 
tinental writer,  seriously  made,  who  arrives  at  a  total  of 
seven  hundred  millions.  This  total  implies  a  rate  of  in- 
crease considerably  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  Even  at  the  hazard  of  tedium,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  lay  this  rather  broad  basis  of  reasonable  con- 
jecture sustained  by  reference  to  the  past,  as  a  foundation 
for  what  follows.  Whether  one  thousand  millions,  or  seven 
hundred,  be  the  estimate  preferred,  or  if  we  abate  even 
from  the  total  allowed  by  a  foreign  judge,  who  probably 
views  the  case  with  a  legitimate  jealousy,  there  is  abun- 
dant room  for  the  conclusions  which  I  seek  to  draw.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  in  all  likelihood,  amounting  nearly 
though  not  quite,  to  moral  certainty,  the  numbers  of  the 
English-speaking  races  will,  at  the  period  in  question,  be 
enormously  in  excess  of  those  associated  with  any  other 
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European  or  Old  World  language,  and  perhaps  very  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  them  all  when  put  together. 

The  Discovery  of  Sex  in  Plants — Cornkill  Magazine 
In  its  wild  and  native  state  the  date  palm  forms  a  tall  and 
gracious  tree  of  stately  aspect,  inferior  in  beauty,  it  is  true, 
to  the  cocoanut,  and  still  more  to  the  mountain  cabbage 
palm,  but,  with  the  usual  high  and  slender  stem  of  all  its 
class,  surmounted  at  the  top  by  a  tuft  or  rosette  of  spread- 
ing feathery  pinnate  leaves,  deep  green  in  hue,  and  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  long  in  well  grown  specimens.  There 
are  some  very  fine  ones,  well  known  to  most  European 
tourists,  in  the  gardens  and  courtyards  of  Algiers  and  Oran. 
In  height,  they  sometimes  reach  as  much  as  eighty  feet 
near  running  water ;  and,  as  they  live  and  bear  seed  for 
two  hundred  years,  the  follower  of  the  Prophet,  who 
plants  a  date  palm,  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  laboring 
for  posterity.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  fruit  at  seven 
years  old,  produce  abundantly  at  twenty,  and  go  on  supply- 
ing his  children's  children  far  on  into  a  second  century. 
The  most  interesting  item  about  the  date  palm,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  species  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  sex  in  plants  was  ever  noticed.  As  long  ago  as 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  and  doubtless,  dozens  of  centuries 
earlier,  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  knew  that  the  dates 
could  only  be  fully  set  by  hanging  the  clusters  of  male 
flowers  where  their  pollen  could  fall  upon  the  female  blos- 
soms and  impregnate  the  ovaries.  As  usual,  this  bit  of 
abstract  knowledge  was  earliest  acquired  where  it  brought 
itself  to  bear  upon  that  universal  subject  of  human  sympa- 
thy, the  question  of  dinner.  Your  countryman  who  knows 
all  other  fungi  merely  in  the  lump  by  the  common  name 
of  toadstools,  can  discriminate  as  accurately  as  a  trained 
fungologist,  the  edible  mushroom  from  all  inferior  species. 
Your  epicure,  with  the  vaguest  views  as  to  slugs  and  snails, 
can  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to  identify  that  familiar 
bivalve,  Ostrcaedulis,  but  even  to  distinguish  between  such 
minor  varieties  as  the  Portuguese  and  the  Whitstable 
native,  the  Blue  Point  and  the  genuine  Saddlerock.  And 
so,  too,  the  distinction  of  male  and  female  in  the  date 
palm  forced  itself  violently  upon  the  attention  of  hungry 
humanity  ages  before  Linnaeus  had  demonstrated  the  func- 
tions of  pollen  or  the  arrangement  of  sexes  in  the  rose  and 
the  buttercup.  Most  plants  *s  all  'he  world  now  knows, 
have  the  stamens,  which  produce  the  pollen,  and  the  pistil, 
which  contains  the  embryonic  seeds,  inclosed  in  one  and 
the  same  blossom  ;  though  even  in  such  cases  provision  !s 
usually  made  for  cross-fertilization  by  the  agency  of  insects, 
either  because  the  stamens  and  pistils  do  not  both  mature 
simultaneously,  or  because  the  pollen  is  so  arranged  as 
never  to  fall  naturally  upon  the  sensitive  stigma  of  the  un- 
ripe capsule.  But  in  a  few  plants — as,  for  example,  in 
the  common  begonia  and  in  box  and  pellitory — the  male 
and  female  flowers  are  quite  distinct,  though  both  grow  upon 
the  same  stem  ;  and  yet  in  others,  like  the  red  campion, 
the  hop,  and  the  hautboy  strawberry,  one  plant  will  pro- 
duce nothing  but  barren  or  stamen  bearing  flowers,  while 
another  will  produce  only  fertile  or  fruit  bearing  blossoms. 
In  this  last  case,  to  which  category  the  date  palm  belongs, 
the  sexes  are  strictly  and  absolutely  separated.  Each  in- 
dividual plant  of  the  sort  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
huge  phalanstery,  or  community  of  male  or  female  flowers, 
for  which  the  bee  or  other  insect  acts  as  a  go-between.  Now, 
every  separate  date  palm  is  thus  cither  a  pollen  bearer  or 
a  fruit  producer,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  beforehand 
whether  any  particular  seed  will  bring  forth  a  male  or 
female  plant,  the  Arabs,  who  wish,  of  course,  for  fertile 
palms  only,  do  not  usually  propagate  from  seed  at  all,  but 
prefer  to  raise  their  young  stock  by  slips  or  suckers,  taken 


from  the  foot  of  a  female  tree.  During  the  flowering 
season  they  cut  off  the  branches  or  spikes  of  blossom  from 
the  wild  pollen  bearing  palms,  or  from  a  few  cultivated 
ones  by  the  side  of  the  fruit  bearing  flowers  in  their  own 
gardens.  The  bees  and  other  insects  then  rapidly  and 
effectually  set  the  fruit  by  unconsciously  carrying  the  pol- 
len about  on  their  bodies  as  they  hunt  for  honey  in  the 
adjacent  bunches.  The  account  given  of  this  process  by- 
Herodotus  is  just  as  full  and  just  as  correct  in  principle  as 
any  that  could  be  given  by  a  modern  botanist  The  male 
flowers  grow,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  larger  than  the  female, 
but  both  are  built  on  the  usual  palm  model,  which  is,  in 
fact,  merely  th.it  of  the  ordinary  lines  a  little  diverted. 
Each  has  six  petals,  not  very  brightly  colored,  but  pale 
yellowish  green  in  hue,  inclosing  either  six  stamens,  or  else 
a  three-celled  ovary,  of  which  two  cells  have  become  abor- 
tive. The  palms,  indeed,  are  aborescent  lilies  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  such  tropical  species  as  the  yuccas  and  the 
draexnas  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  sub-tropical  palmet- 
tos and  fan  palms  on  the  other,  help  in  part  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf  between  the  two  orders.  In  other  words,  under 
the  exceptional  conditions  of  tropical  life,  certain  luxuriant 
lily  like  forms  assume  the  shape  and  stature  of  trees,  and 
those  trees  are  what  we  call  palms,  marked  still  by  the 
original  lily  blossoms,  and  by  the  peculiar  tufted  leaves. 
Good  Listeners— The  Boston  Herald 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  surest  way  to  gain  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  good  talker  is  to  be  a  good  listener.  Of 
course,  the  adage  is  intended  as  a  cynical  thrust  at  human 
vanity.  So  eager  is  the  average  man  to  be  heard  with 
marked  attention,  and  so  nattering  a  testimony  is  the  sight 
of  pricked  up  cars  to  the  apparent  value  of  what  he 
is  saying,  that  no  wonder  he  indorses  the  intent  listener 
as  an  uncommonly  agreeable  fellow.  But  this  is  only 
half  the  story.  There  is  a  deeper  truth  in  the  saying. 
A  good  listener  is  a  hundred  times  more  apt  to  prove 
a  good  talker  than  the  man  who  pays  no  real  atten- 
tion to  what  others  arc  saying,  but  is  perpetually  on  the 
jump  to  be  putting  in  his  own  oar.  Such  people  as  this 
last  are  always  going  off  at  half-cock,  always  missing  the 
real  mark,  always  getting  others  out  of  the  mood  of  sym- 
pathy, under  whose  happy  influence  alone  conversation  can 
ever  become  a  genial,  sunny  interchange  of  thought  and 
feeling.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  attitude  into  which  even 
the  little  children  of  to-day  are  perpetually  being  thrust, 
by  their  own  unchecked  presumption  and  vanity,  and  by 
the  vanity  of  their  parents,  who  would  have  them  appear 
"smart."  There  is  no  more  of  passively  receptive  quality 
in  them  than  there  is  in  popcorn,  and  they  are  thus  started 
on  the  high  road  toward  growing  up  into  a  most  distasteful 
set  of  elders.  The  day  was  when  an  entirely  different 
idea  of  education  prevailed.  As  one  instance  of  it,  chil- 
dren were  made  to  go  to  church  and  to  listen  so  atten- 
tively to  the  sermon  as  on  their  return  to  be  able  to  give 
a  clear  outline  of  it  to  the  father  and  mother.  Of  course, 
due  rewards  were  offered  the  embryo  reporters  for  un- 
common success — an  extra  slice  of  pie,  or  a  new  hoop  or 
bag  of  marbles.  Moreover,  eager  competition  was  en- 
couraged between  brother  and  sister  as  to  which  could 
give  "the  eighthly"  or  "ninthly,"  or  "one  word  more 
in  conclusion,"  most  accurately.  Now,  this  was  an  ad- 
mirable discipline.  It  taught  the  restless  young  creat- 
ures how  to  pay  strict  attention  to  something  outside 
themselves,  and  then  to  state  it  in  orderly  fashion.  They 
had  something  to  say,  and  said  it.  Why,  then,  cannot 
something  like  this  be  resorted  to  to-day  in  the  household, 
when,  in  the  evening,  agreeable  people  drop  in,  and  some 
good  talk  is  started  ?  Why  not  forbid  every  child,  on  pain 
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of  being  sent  straight  to  bed,  to  open  his  mouth  any  more 
than  he  would  venture  to  in  sermon  time  ;  but  the  next 
day  pull  wide  the  safety  valve  of  his  repressed  nature,  and 
let  him  give  an  account,  as  picturesque  and  as  character- 
istic as  he  can,  of  what  each  one  said,  wise  or  foolish, 
witty  or  dull.  Thus  you  make  him  a  listener  and  an  ob- 
server before  you  make  him  a  talker.  A  listener  and 
observer !  How  the  import  of  this  attitude  comes  out  in 
the  biographies  of  the  literary  men  who  have  been  most 
skillful  in  making  their  characters  talk  naturally,  and  who 
were  themselves,  on  fit  occasions,  fine  talkers !  What  pro- 
digious powers  of  sitting  silent  and  simply  absorbing  had 
such  delineators  of  human  life  as  Addison  and  Moliere. 
Their  own  personality  was  sunk  out  of  sight,  as  they  sat 
watching,  and  contemplatively  taking  in,  the  ideas,  humors, 
follies,  virtues  of  those  about  them.  The  whole  scene  was 
a  school  of  instruction.  They  did  not  want  to  air  them- 
selves, did  not  want  to  drive  every  other  man's  ideas  out 
of  his  head  and  substitute  their  own.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  so  often,  at  the  end  of  an  evening  during  which  they 
had  scarcely  opened  their  mouths,  they  were  pronounced 
the  most  agreeable  and  delightful  of  men.  They  were 
such.  The  man  or  woman  is  always  delightful  who  is  a 
sympathetic  listener.  Exchange  between  mind  and  mind 
is  not  by  word  of  mouth  only.  A  nod,  a  smile,  a  spon- 
taneous interjection  goes  farther  than  many  a  set  speech. 
In  fact,  how  can  a  man  who  is  ever  on  the  stretch  to 
thrust  in  his  own  oar  fail  to  destroy  all  capacity  of  passive 
reception  in  his  nature  ?  He  inevitably  ceases  to  feel 
others,  ceases — to  use  an  old  word — to  "  sense  "  others, 
their  ideas,  humors,  enthusiasms,  and  becomes  not  only 
an  egotist  and  a  nuisance,  but — what,  if  he  only  knew  it, 
would  trouble  him  far  more — a  man  of  too  blunt  percep- 
tions of  external  objects  and  personalities  ever  to  make 
an  effective,  discriminative,  sympathetic  talker. 

Alpkonst  Daudefs  Good  Luck — The  lioston  Herald 
His  book,  by  some  good  fortune,  sold  very  well.  Good 
fortune,  because  the  poems  in  it  are  merely  the  first  im- 
pressions of  the  lad,  simply  expressed,  pretty,  but  display- 
ing no  unusual  talent  Lcs  Prunes  and  Le  Ccrisierarc  the 
two  principal  poems  in  the  book,  and  those  which  met  with 
the  best  reception — simple  pastorals  both  of  them.  But 
this  first  book  was  destined  to  give  Alphonse  Daudet  un- 
looked-for good  fortune  in  an  entirely  differenj/way,  like 
the  good  fairies  and  the  beautiful  princesses  in  the  stories 
of  childhood.  Daudet  had  his  good  fairy  and  beautiful 
princess  all  in  one  of  these  prosaic  modern  days.  Em- 
press Eugenic  happened  to  read  a  volume  of  Lcs  Amour- 
cuses.  She  was  pleased  with  the  poems,  particularly  Le 
Cerisier,  it  is  said,  and  used  the  prerogative  of  a  beautiful 
woman  and  an  Empress  to  command  that  some  position 
should  be  given  to  the  young  author.  However  anxious 
they  may  have  been  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  their 
gracious  mistress,  the  courtiers  at  the  Tuilcrics  must  have 
been  amused  and  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  exactly  what 
to  do  with  the  long-haired,  odd-looking  student,  who  was 
openly  defiant  of  the  throne.  The  Due  de  Morny  solved 
the  difficulty  by  appointing  Daudet  his  private  secretary. 
The  account  which  Alphonse  Daudet  himself  gives  of  his 
being  summoned  to  appear  at  court  is  very  amusing- 
Official  messages  in  France,  under  the  Empire  from  the 
Tuileries  or  at  present  from  the  Elysdc,  are  delivered  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  a  clanking  cuirassier  in  full 
uniform  on  horseback,  who  is  prone  to  assert  his  authority 
when  he  delivers  his  large  sealed  envelope  by  riding  over 
the  sidewalk  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  house.  The  court 
messenger  appeared  early  one  morning  at  the  door  of  the 
old  house  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  to  the  great  amazement 


of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  modest  neighborhood,  who 
stuck  their  heads  out  of  every  available  window  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  When  the  messenger  called  out  to  the 
concierge  in  a  loud  voice  for  a  certain  Sieur  Alphonse 
Daudet,  and  .word  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that 
he  wanted  the  long-haired  student  up  in  the  roof,  the 
wonder  grew.  The  old  concierge,  who  had  never  been 
overcareful  of  his  manners  toward  his  two  lodgers  au  sep- 
tieme,  suddenly  became  officiousness  and  politeness  itself. 
He  rushed  up  stairs  and  delivered  the  envelope  to  the  two 
brothers,  who  were  not  yet  arisen,  and  he  could  not  be  pro- 
fuse enough  in  his  offers  to  accommodate  m'sieur  in  anything 
he  desired.  Grave  consultations  with  his  brother  and  with 
the  other  less  fortunate  Bohemians  followed  the  remark- 
able event  regarding  what  to  wear  and  how  to  obtain  it, 
and  what  were  the  formalities  of  court  attendance.  Every- 
thing was  finally  arranged.  A  little  tailor  around  the  corner 
who  had  done  mending  for  the  two  Bohemians  agreed  to 
secure  a  court  costume  which  he  would  be  delighted  to 
loan  to  m'sieur  for  nothing,  not  a  single  sou,  understanding, 
of  course,  that  he  was  to  have  the  making  of  the  future 
court  costumes  which  the  great  man  would  need.  A  seedy 
"avocat,"  who  lived  on  the  floor  below,  and  who  had  been 
at  court  a  great  deal  in  his  palmy  days,  instructed  the  young 
poet  in  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  at  the  presentation, 
and  so,  one  day,  after  tearful  adieu  to  a  group  of  admir- 
ing fellow-students,  Alphonse  Daudet  made  the  journey 
across  the  Seine  in  a  fine  cab,  picked  out  with  great  care 
at  the  stand  on  the  corner,  and  in  a  fine  court  costume, 
the  only  real  flaw  in  which  was  that  it  was  made  for  a 
courtier  of  somewhat  larger  build  than  that  of  the  trem- 
bling boy.  The  presentation  was  a  great  success,  and 
Alphonse  was  installed  as  private  secretary  to  the  great 
Duke  with  what  seemed, to  him  a  princely  salary.  He  told 
the  Duke  very  frankly  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Bonapartes  and  should  remain  true  to  Henry  V.,  but  De 
Morny  only  laughed  good-naturedly  and  said  that  he  would 
*hot  mind  so  small  a  matter  if  the  poet  would  only  cut  off 
his  hair.  He  was  with  the  Due  de  Morny  during  the  best 
years  of  the  third  empire,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  his 
position  to  study  the  inner  workings  of  a  government  and 
the  private  life  of  a  court.  The  results  of  his  close  obser- 
vation are  seen  very  forcibly  in  Kings  in  Exile.  One  of 
the  chief  characters  in  this  book,  the  Due  de  Mora,  is  a 
remarkably  good  study  of  the  nobleman,  courtier  and  pow- 
erful Minister  which  he  saw  in  the  Due  de  Moray. 

Origin  of  Lynch  I urtvs— Hartford  Democrat 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  term  "Lynch  Law  " 
originated  in  Campbell  county,  Virginia,  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  At  that  period  the  country  was  thinly  set- 
tled and  was  infested  with  tories  and  desperadoes— too 
many  of  them,  apparently,  for  the  local  authorities  to  ade- 
quately punish.  Colonel  Charles  Lynch,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  undertook  to  rid  his  coun- 
try of  the  outlaws.  He  organized  a  force,  arrested  the  out- 
laws, and  having  satisfied  himself  and  comrades  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  executed  them  without  reference  to 
the  constituted  authorities.  While  not  altogether  approv- 
ing of  the  desperate  remedy  for  a  desperate  cause,  the  ben- 
eficial effect  of  Colonel  Lynch's  action  was  recognized  and 
has  since  been  known  as  "  Lynch's  Law  "  or  "  Lynch  law." 
Lynch's  process  of  meting  out  speedy  justice  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  a  well-recognized  form  of 
redress  of  grievances  to-day,  particularly  for  that  class  of 
offences  that  are  popularly  believed  not  to  be  adequately 
punished  by  the  statutes  and  courts  of  the  state.  Colone' 
Lynch's  brother  gave  his  name  to  Lynchburg,  and  left 
son  who  was  subsequently  governor  of  Louisiana. 
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DREAMED  UNDER  A  MIMOSA-TREE — A  MODERN  REVELATION* 


And  I  heard  a  sound  of  something  cracking,  and  I 
looked,  and  I  saw  the  band  that  bound  the  burden 
broken  asunder,  and  the  burden  rolled  on  to  the  ground. 
And  I  said,  "What  is  this?" 

And  he  said,  "The  Agc-of-Muscular- Force  is  dead. 
The  Age-of-Nervous-Force  has  killed  him  with  the  knife 
he  holds  in  his  hand ;  and  silently  and  invisibly  he  has 
crept  up  to  the  woman,  and  with  that  knife  of  Mechanical 
Invention  he  has  cut  the  band  that  bound  the  burden  to 
her  back.  The  Inevitable  Necessity  is  broken.  She 
might  rise  now." 

And  I  saw  that  she  still  lay  motionless  on  the  sand,  with 
her  eyes  open  and  her  neck  stretched  out.  And  she 
seemed  to  look  for  something  on  the  far-off  border  of  the 
desert  that  never  came.  And  I  wondered  if  she  were 
awake  or  asleep.  And  as  I  looked  her  body  quivered,  and 
a  light  came  into  her  eyes,  like  when  a  sunbeam  breaks 
into  a  dark  room. 
I  said,  "What  is  it?" 

He  whispered,  "  Hush  !  the  thought  has  come  to  her, 
'  Might  I  not  rise  ? ' " 

And  I  looked.  And  she  raised  her  head  from  the  sand, 
and  I  saw  the  dent  where  her  neck  had  lain  so  long.  And 
she  looked  at  the  earth  and  at  the  sky,  and  at  him  who 
stood  by  her  ;  but  he  looked  out  across  the  desert. 

And  I  saw  her  body  quiver ;  and  she  pressed  her  front 
kneES  to  the  earth,  and.veins  stood  out ;  and  I  cried,  "  She 
move;  the  oldest,  oldest  book  records  th'atshe       hcre-^<v^'t;  tu^risg  ! " 
then,  as  she  lies  here  now,  with  the  sanjl  about  her^  But        But  only  her  sidasjieaved  ;  she  lay  still  where  she  was. 
listen!    Older  than  the  oldest  book,  olo*er  than  the -oldest       JSut  Jjcr  head  she  heVd  up;  she  did  not  lay  it  down 
recorded  memory  of  man,  on  the  bocks  of  Language,  on    again.    And  he  benftfcr  fte  said,  "  She  is  very  weak.  See, 
the  hard-baked  clay  of  Ancient  Customs,  now  crumbling  to    r/er  legs  h;r%  been  chashecTunder  her  so  long ! " 
decay,  are  found  the  marks  of  her  footsteps  !   Side  by  side       And  I  saw  the  creature  struggle,  and  the  drops  stood  out. 
with  his  who  stands  beside  her  you  may  trace  them  ;  and#     And  I  said,  "  Surely^he  who  stands  beside  her  will  help 
you  know  that  she  who  now  lies  there  Otoce  wandered  free    her  ? " 

over  the  rocks  with  him."  And  "he  beside  me^iswered,  "  He  cannot  help  her.  She 

And  I  said,  "  Why  does  she  IV  there  now  ? "  must  help  herself.    C*t  her  struggle  until  she  is  strong." 

And  he  said,  "  I  take  it,  ag^t—igo  the  Age-of-Dowiinion-        And  I  criad,*^At  least  he  will  not  hinder  her  !    See,  he 

of-Muscular-Force  found  her,  and  when  she  stooped  low    moves  farther  from  her,  and  tightens  the  cord  between 

to  give  suck  to  her  young,  and  her  back  was  bpwedfhc  put     them,  an!|(^  dragsJ^r  down." 

his  burden  of  subjection  on  to  it,  and  tied  it  on  with  the  And  he  answered,  He  dt^s  not  understand.  When  she 
broad  band  of  Inevitable  Necessity.  Then  she  looked  at  moves  she  draws  the  band  that  binds  them,  and  hurts  him, 
the  earth  and  the  sky,  and  knew  there  was  no  hope  for  and  he  movA  farther  from  her.  The  day  will  come  when 
her;  and  she  lay  down  on  the  sand  with  the  burden  she  he  will  understand,  and  will 'know  what  she  is  doing.  Let 
could  not  loosen.  Ever  since  she  has  lain  here.  And  the  *  her  onie  stagger  on  to  her  knees.  In  that  day  he  will 
ages  have  come,  and  the  ages  have  gone,  but<he  band  of  stand  close  to  hcr^and  look  into  her  eyes  with  sympathy." 
Inevitable  Necessity  has  not  beenj^it."  And  she  stretched  her  neck,  and  the  drops  fell  from  her. 

And  I  looked  and  saw  in  her  eyes  theyerrible  patience  The  creature  rose  an  inch  from  the  ground  and  sank  back, 
of  the  centuries ;  the  ground  was  wet  with  her  tears,  and  And  I  cried,  "  Oh,  she  •loo  weak  !  She  cannot  walk  ! 
her  nostrils  blew  up  the  sand.  The  long  years  have  taken  all  her  strength  from  her !  Can 

And  I  said,  "  Has  she  ever  tried  to  move  > "  she  never  move  ? " 

And  he  said,  "  Sometimes  a  limb  she  quivered.    She  is       And  he  answered  me,  "  See  the  light  in  her  eyes  !  " 
wise  ;  she  knows  she  cannot  rise  with  the  burden  on  her."        And  slowly  the  creature  staggered  on  to  its  knees. 

And  I  said,  "  Why  does  not  he  who  stands  by  her  leave  ► 
her  and  go  on  ?"  , 

And  he  said,  "  He  cannot.    Ixiok ! "  And  I  awoke  ;  and  all  to  the  east  and  to  the  west 

And  I  saw  a  broad  band  passing  along  the  ground  from  stretched  the  barren  earth,  with  the  dry  bushes  on  it.  The 
one  to  the  other,  and  it  bound  them  both  together.  ants        UP        down  in  lhe  red  sfnd>        the  heat  ^at 

He  said,  "  While  she  lies  there  he  must  stand  and  look  fiercely.  I  looked  up  through  the  thin  branches  of  the  tree 
across  the  desert."  at  ,nc  b'uc       overhead.    I  stretched  myself,  and  I  mused 

And  I  said,  "  Does  he  know  why  he  cannot  move  ? "         "vt'r  lhc  dream  I  had  had.    I  fell  asleep  again,  and  in  the 

And  he  said,  "  No."  fierce  heat  I  had  another  dream. 

  .  I  saw  a  desert,  and  1  saw  a  woman  coming  out  of  it. 

"  olive  Schreiner,  in  the  Fonnightly  Review.  And  she  came  to  the  bank  of  a  dark  river  ;  and  the  bank 
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As  I  traveled  across  an  African  plain  the  sun  shone 
down  hotly.  Then  I  drew  my  horse  up  under  a  mimosa- 
tree,  and  I  took  the  saddle  from  him,  and  left  him  to  feed 
among  the  parched  bushes.  And  all  to  right  and  to  left 
stretched  the  brown  earth.  And  I  sat  down  under  the  tree 
because  the  heat  beat  fiercely,  and  all  along  the  horizon 
the  air  throbbed.  And  after  a  while  a  heavy  drowsiness 
came  over  me,  and  I  laid  my  head  down  against  my  saddle, 
and  I  fell  asleep.    And  in  my  sleep  I  had  a  curious  dream. 

I  thought  I  stood  on  the  border  of  a  great  desert,  and 
the  <and  blew  about  everywhere.  And  I  thought  I  saw 
two  great  figures,  like  beasts  of  burden  of  the  desert,  and 
one  lay  upon  the  sand  with  its  neck  stretched  out,  and  one 
stood  by  it,  and  I  looked  curiously  at  the  one  that  lay  upon 
the  ground,  for  it  had  a  great  burden  on  its  back,  and  the 
sand  was  thick  about  it,  so  that  it  seemed  to  have  piled 
over  it  for  centuries. 

And  I  looked  very  curiously  at  it.  And  there  stood  one 
beside  me  watching.  And  I  said  to  him,  "  What  is  this 
huge  creature  who  lies  here  on  the  sand  ?  " 

And  he  said,  "  This  is  woman  ;  she  that  bears  men  in 
her  body." 

And  I  said,  "  Why  does  she  lie  here  motionless,  with  the 
sand  piled  round  her  ? " 

And  he  answered,  "Listen,  I  will  tell  you.  Ages  and 
ages  long  she  has  lain  here,  and  the  wind  has  blown  over 
her.    The  oldest,  oldest  man  4ivii^  has  never  seen  her 
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was  steep  and  high*  And  on  it  an  old  man  met  her,  who 
had  a  long,  white  beard,  and  a  stick  that  was  curled  was  in 
his  hand,  and  on  it  was  written  Reason.  And  he  asked 
her  what  she  wanted,  and  she  said,  "  I  am  woman,  and  I 
am  seeking  for  the  Land  of  Freedom." 
And  he  said,  "  It  is  before  you." 

And  she  said,  "  I  see  nothing  before  but  a  dark  flowing 
river,  and  a  bank  steep  and  high." 

And  he  said,  "And  beyond  that  ?" 

She  said,  "  I  see  nothing,  but  sometimes,  when  I  shade 
my  eyes  with  my  hand,  I  think  I  see  on  the  farther  bank 
trees  and  hills,  and  the  sun  shining  on  them  !  " 

He  said,  "  That  is  the  Land  of  Freedom." 

She  said,  "  How  am  I  to  get  there  ?  " 

He  said,  "  There  is  one  way,  and  one  only.  Down  the 
Banks  of  Labor,  through  the  Water  of  Suffering." 

She  said,  "  Is  there  no  bridge  ?  " 

He  answered,  "  None." 

She  said,  "  Is  the  water  deep  ? " 

He  said,  "  Deep." 

She  said,  "  Is  the  floor  worn  ?  " 

He  said,  "  It  is.  Your  foot  may  slip  at  any  time,  and 
you  may  be  lost." 

She  said,  "  Have  any  crossed  already  ? " 
He  said,  "  Some  have  tried." 

She  said,  "  Is  there  a  track  to  show  where  the  best 
fording  is  ? " 

He  said,  "  It  has  to  be  made." 

She  shaded  her  eyes ;  and  she  said,  "  I  will  go." 

And  he  said,  "  You  must  take  off  the  clothes  you  wore 
in  the  desert :  they  are  dragged  down  by  them  who  go  into 
the  water  so  clothed." 

And  she  threw  from  her  gladly  the  mantle  of  Ancicnt- 
Received-Opinions  she  wore,  for  it  was  worn  full  of  holes. 
And  she  took  the  girdle  from  her  waist  that  she  had  treas- 
ured so  long,  and  the  moths  dew  out  of  it  in  a  cloud.  And 
he  said,  "  Take  the  Shoes  of  Dependence  off  your  feet." 

And  she  stood  there  naked,  but  for  one  white  garment 
that  clung  close  to  her. 

And  he  said,  "That  you  may  keep." 

And  I  saw  on  its  breast  was  written,  Truth ;  and  it  was 
white  ;  the  sun  had  not  often  shone  on  it ;  the  other  clothes 
had  covered  it  up.  And  he  said,  "  Take  this  stick  ;  hold 
it  fast.  In  that  day  when  it  slips  from  your  hand  you  are 
lost.  Put  it  down  before  you  ;  feel  your  way ;  where  it 
cannot  find  a  bottom  do  not  set  your  foot." 

And  she  said,  "  I  am  ready  ;  let  me  go." 

And  he  said,  "  No— what  is  that— in  your  breast  ? " 

She  was  silent. 

He  said,  "  Open  it,  and  let  me  see." 

And  she  opened  it.  And  against  her  breast  was  a  tiny 
thing,  who  drank  from  it,  and  the  yellow  curls  above  his 
forehead  pressed  against  it ;  ^d  his  knees  were  drawn  up 
to  her,  and  he  held  her  breast  fast  with  his  hands. 

And  Reason  said,  "  Who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  doing  here  ? " 

And  she  said,  "See  his  little  wings — " 

And  Reason  said,  "  Put  him  down." 

And  she  said,  "  He  is  asleep,  and  he  is  drinking.  I 
will  carry  him  on  to  the  Land  of  Freedom.  He  has  been 
a  child  so  long ;  so  long,  I  have  carried  him.  In  the  Land 
of  Freedom  he  will  be  a  man.  We  will  walk  together 
there,  and  his  great  white  wings  will  overshadow  mc.  He 
has  lisped  one  word  only  to  me  in  the  desert — '  Passion  ! ' 
I  have  dreamed  he  might  say  'Friendship  '  in  that  land." 

And  Reason  said,  "  Put  him  down." 

*  The  banks  of  an  African  river  are  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  high, 
and  constat  of  deep  shifting  sands,  through  which,  in  the  course  of 
age*,  the  river  has  worn  its  j;iganlic  bed. 


And  she  said,  "  I  will  carry  him  so,  with  one  arm,  and 
with  the  other  I  will  fight  the  water." 

He  said,  "  Lay  him  down  on  the  ground.  When  you 
are  in  the  water  you  will  forget  to  fight,  you  will  think  only 
of  him.  Lay  him  down."  He  said,  "  He  will  not  die. 
When  he  finds  you  have  left  him  alone  he  will  open  his 
wings  and  fly.  He  will  be  in  the  Land  of  Freedom  before 
you.  Those  who  reach  the  Land  of  Freedom,  the  first 
hand  they  see  stretching  down  the  bank  to  help  them  shall 
be  Love's.  He  will  be  a  man  then,  not  a  child.  In  your 
breast  he  cannot  thrive  ;  put  him  down  that  he  may  grow." 

And  she  took  her  bosom  from  his  mouth,  and  he  bit 
her,  so  that  the  blood  ran  down  on  to  the  ground-  And 
she  laid  him  down  on  the  earth  ;  and  she  covered  her 
wound.  And  I  saw  the  hair  on  her  forehead  turned 
white  as  snow,  and  she  had  turned  from  youth  to  age. 

And  she  stood  far  off  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  And 
she  said,  "  For  what  do  I  go  to  this  far  land  which  no  one 
has  ever  reached  ?  Oh,  I  am  alone  !   I  am  utterly  alone  !  " 

And  Reason  said  to  her,  "  Silence  !  what  do  you  hear  ? " 

And  she  listened  intently,  and  she  said,  "  I  hear  a  sound 
of  feet,  a  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of 
thousands,  and  they  beat  this  way  !  " 

He  said,  "  They  are  the  feet  of  those  that  shall  follow 
you.  Lead  on  !  make  a  track  to  the  water's  edge  !  Where 
you  stand  now,  the  ground  will  be  beaten  flat  by  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  feet.  And  he  said,  "  Have 
you  seen  the  locusts  how  they  cross  a  stream  ?  First  one 
comes  down  to  the  water-edge,  and  it  is  swept  away,  and 
then  another  comes,  then  another,  and  at  last  with  their 
bodies  piled  up  a  bridge  is  built  and  the  rest  pass  over." 

She  said,  "  And,  of  those  that  come  first,  some  are  swept 
away,  their  bodies  do  not  even  build  the  bridge?" 

"  And  are  swept  away,  and  are  heard  of  no  more — and 
what  of  that?"  he  said. 

"  And  what  of  that—"  she  said. 

"  They  make  a  track  to  the  water's  edge." 

"  They  make  a  track  to  the  water's  edge."  And  she  said, 
"  Over  that  bridge  which  shall  be  built  with  our  bodies, 
who  will  pass  ? " 

He  said,  "  The  entire  human  race." 

And  the  woman  grasped,  her  staff. 

And  I  saw  her  turn  down  that  dark  path  to  the  river. 

And  I  awoke ;  and  all  about  me  was  the  yellow  after- 
noon light :  the  sinking  sun  lit  up  the  fingers  of  the  milk 
bushes  ;  and  my  horse  stood  by  me  quietly  feeding.  And 
I  turned  on  my  side,  and  I  watched  the  ants  run  by  thou- 
sands in  the  red  sand.  I  thought  I  would  go  on  my  way 
now — the  afternoon  was  cooler.  Then  a  drowsiness  crept 
over  me  again,  and  I  laid  back  my  head  and  fell  asleep. 

And  I  dreamed  a  dream. 

I  dreamed  I  saw  a  land.  And  on  the  hills  walked  brave 
women  and  brave  men  hand  in  hand.  And  they  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes,  and  they  were  not  afraid. 

And  I  saw  the  women  also  hold  each  other's  hands. 

And  I  said  to  him  beside  me,  "  What  place  is  this  ?  " 

And  he  said,  "  This  is  heaven." 

And  I  said,  "  Where  is  it  ?  " 

And  he  answered,  "  On  earth." 

And  I  said,  "When  shall  these  things  be  ?" 

And  he  answered,  "  In  the  future." 

And  I  awoke,  and  all  about  mc  was  the  sunset  light ; 
and  on  the  low  hills  the  sun  lay,  and  a  delicious  coolness 
had  crept  over  everything ;  and  the  ants  were  going  slowly 
home.  Then  the  sun  passed  down  behind  the  hills  ;  but  I 
knew  that  the  next  day  he  would  arise  again. 
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THE  UNUSUAL— GHOSTLY,  SUPERSTITIOUS,  AND  QUEER 


Whither  t — A.  G.  liitrct —San  Francisco  Examiner 
The  family  of  Christian  Ashmore  consisted  of  his  wife, 
his  mother,  two  grown  daughters,  and  a  son  of  sixteen 
years.  They  lived  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  were  well-to-do,  respect- 
able people,  and  had  many  friends,  some  of  whom  reading 
these  lines  will  doubtless  learn  for  the  first  time  the  extra- 
ordinary fate  of  the  young  man.  From  Troy  the  Ash- 
mores  moved  in  1871  or  1874  to  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  a 
year  or  two  later  to  the  vicinity  of  Quincy,  111.,  where  Mr. 
Ashmore  bought  a  farm  and  lived  on  it.  At  some  little 
distance  from  the  farm-house  is  a  spring  with  a  constant 
flow  of  clear,  cold  water,  whence  the  family  derived  its 
supply  for  domestic  use  at  all  seasons.  On  the  evening  of 
the  9th  of  November  in  1878,  at  about  9  o'clock,  young 
Charles  Ashmore  left  the  family  circle  about  the  hearth, 
took  a  tin  bucket  and  started  toward  the  spring.  As  he 
did  not  return,  the  family  became  uneasy,  and  going  to 
the  door  by  which  he  had  left,  his  father  called  repeat- 
edly without  receiving  an  answer.  He  then  lighted  a 
lantern  and,  with  the  eldest  daughter,  Martha,  who  insisted 
on  accompanying  him,  went  in  search.  A  light  snow  had 
fallen,  obliterating  the  path,  but  making  the  young  man's 
trail  very  conspicuous;  each  footprint  was  plainly  denned. 
After  going  a  little  more  than  half  way, — perhaps  seventy- 
five  yards, — the  father,  who  was  in  advance,  halted,  and, 
elevating  his  lantern,  stood  peering  intently  into  the  dark- 
ness ahead.  "  What  is  the  matter,  father  ? "  the  girl  asked. 
This  was  the  matter  :  the  trail  of  the  young  man  had 
abruptly  ended,  and  all  beyond  was  smooth,  unbroken 
snow.  The  last  footprints  were  as  conspicuous  as  any  in 
the  line ;  the  very  nail-marks  were  distinctly  visible  on 
close  inspection.  Mr.  Ashmore  looked  upward,  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hat  held  between  them  and  the  lantern. 
The  stars  were  shining;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky; 
he  was  denied  the  explanation  which  had  suggested  itself, 
doubtful  as  it  would  have  been — a  snowfall  with  a  limit  so 
plainly  defined.  Taking  a  wide  circuit  round  the  ultimate 
tracks,  so  as  to  leave  them  undisturbed  for  further  exam- 
ination by  others,  the  man  proceeded  to  the  spring,  the  girl 
following,  weak  and  terrified.  Neither  had  spoken  a  word 
of  what  they  had  observed.  The  spring  was  covered  with 
ice,  hours  old.  Returning  to  the  house,  they  noted  the 
appearance  of  the  snow  on  both  sides  of  the  trail  its  entire 
length.  No  tracks  led  away  from  it.  The  morning  light 
showed  nothing  more.  Smooth,  spotless,  absolutely  unbro- 
ken, the  shallow  snow  lay  everywhere.  Four  days  later 
the  grief-stricken  mother  herself  went  to  the  spring  for 
water.  She  came  back  and  related  that  in  passing  the  spot 
where  the  footprints  had  ended  she  had  heard  the  voice  of 
her  son,  and  had  been  eagerly  calling  to  him,  wandering 
about  the  place,  as  she  had  fancied  the  voice  to  be  now  in 
one  direction,  then  in  another,  until  she  was  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  emotion.  Questioned  as  to  what  the  voice 
had  said,  she  was  unable  to  say,  yet  averred  that  the  words 
were  perfectly  distinct.  In  a  moment  the  entire  family 
was  at  the  place,  but  nothing  was  heard,  and  the  voice  was 
believed  to  be  a  hallucination  caused  by  the  mother's  great 
anxiety  and  her  disordered  nerves.  But  for  months  after- 
ward, at  irregular  intervals  of  several  days,  the  voice  was 
heard  by  the  various  members  of  the  family  and  by  oth- 
ers. All  declared  it  unmistakably  the  voice  of  Charles 
Ashmore ;  all  were  agreed  that  it  seemed  to  come  from 
a  great  distance,  faintly,  yet  with  perfect  distinctness  of 
articulation.    Yet  none  could  determine  its  direction  nor 


repeat  its  words.  The  intervals  of  silence  grew  longer  and 
longer,  the  voice  fainter  and  farther,  and  by  midsummer 
it  was  heard  no  more.  Broken  in  health,  spirit,  and 
mind  Mr.  Ashmore,  with  his  aged  mother  and  his  still 
unmarried  daughters,  lives  on  the  farm.  If  anybody 
knows  the  fate  of  Charles  Ashmore,  it  is  probably  his 
mother  :  she  is  dead. 

*••«**• 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  "  mysterious  disap- 
pearance "—of  which  every  memory  is  stored  with  abundant 
example — it  is  pertinent  to  note  the  belief  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Hern,  of  Leipsic  ;  not  by  way  of  explanation,  unless 
the  reader  choose  to  take  it  so,  but  on  account  of  its  intrin- 
sic interest  as  a  singular  speculation.  This  distinguished 
scientist  has  expounded  his  views  in  a  book  entitled 
Verschwinden  und  Seine  Theorie,  which  has  attracted 
some  attention,  "particularly,"  says  one  writer,  "among 
the  followers  of  Hegel  and  mathematicians  who  hold  to 
the  actual  existence  of  a  so-called  non- Euclidean  space — 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  space  which  has  more  dimensions  than 
length,  breadth  and  thickness — a  space  in  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  tie  a  knot  in  an  endless  cord  and  to  turn  a 
rubber  ball  inside  out  without  a  '  solution  of  its  continuity,' 
or,  in  other  words,  without  breaking  or  cracking  it."  Dr. 
Hern  believes  that  in  the  visible  world  there  arc  void 
places — racuua,  and  something  more — holes,  as  it  were, 
through  which  animate  and  inanimate  objects  may  fall 
into  the  invisible  world  and  be  seen  and  heard  no  more. 
The  theory  is  something  like  this  :  Space  is  pervaded  by 
luminiferous — light-bearing— ether,  which  is  a  material 
thing — as  much  a  substance  as  air  or  water,  though  almost 
infinitely  more  attenuated.  All  force,  all  forms  of  energy 
must  be  propagated  in  this  ;  every  process  must  take  place 
in  it  which  takes  place  at  all.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
cavities  exist  in  this  otherwise  universal  medium,  as  cav- 
erns exist  in  the  earth,  or  cells  in  a  Swiss  cheese.  In  such 
a  cavity  there  would  be  absolutely  nothing.  It  would  be 
such  a  vacuum  as  cannot  be  artificially  produced  ;  for  if 
we  pump  the  air  from  a  receiver  there  still  remains  the 
luminiferous  ether.  Through  one  of  these  cavities  light 
could  not  pass,  for  there  would  be  nothing  to  bear  it. 
Sound  could  not  proceed  from  it  ;  nothing  could  be  felt 
in  it.  It  would  not  have  a  single  one  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  action  of  any  of  our  senses.  In  such  a 
void,  in  short,  nothing  whatever  could  occur.  Now,  in  the 
words  of  the  writer  before  quoted— the  learned  doctor 
himself  nowhere  puts  it  so  concisely :  "  A  man  inclosed  in 
such  a  closet  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen  ;  neither  hear 
nor  be  heard  ;  neither  feel  nor  be  felt ;  neither  live  nor 
die,  for  both  life  and  death  are  processes  which  can 
take  place  only  where  there  is  force,  and  in  empty  space 
no  force  could  exist."  Badly  and  imperfectly  as  I  have 
stated  it,  Dr.  Hem's  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  professes  to  be 
an  adequate  explanation  of  "  mysterious  disappearances," 
is  open  to  many  obvious  objections  ;  to  fewer  as  he  states 
it  himself  in  the  "spacious  volubility"  of  his  book.  But 
even  as  expounded  by  its  author  it  does  not  cover,  and  in 
fact  is  incompatible  with,  some  incidents  related  in  this 
article  ;  for  example  the  sound  of  Charles  Ashmore's  voice. 
Terrible  Death-Bed  Scene — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Not  long  ago  Marion  Hunt,  a  colored  man  noted  for  his 
wickedness,  died,  and  there  are  few  of  the  people  of  his 
own  color  who  do  not  believe  that  he  is  now  burning  in 
hell.    Every  little  crowd  that  gathers  on  a  street  comer 
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discusses  it,  and  a  strong  religious  wave  has  swept  over  the 
colored  population  of  the  little  city  of  Jeffersonville  in  con- 
sequence. Hunt  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
during  the  winter  he  taught  a  colored  school  in  Shelby 
county,  Kentucky.  When  the  summer  vacation  came  he 
found  himself  ill  and  he  went  to  his  Indiana  home.  Here 
he  dissipated  almost  continually,  and  for  some  time  past  it 
had  been  known  to  his  relatives  that  his  days  were  num- 
bered. During  all  his  life  he  had  almost  reveled  in  wick- 
edness, and  it  is  said  if  he  ever  had  a  good  thought  he 
never  expressed  it.  Every  one  knew  of  his  wickedness, 
and  when  he  came  to  die  only  a  little  group  of  five  or  six 
besides  the  undertaker  stood  about  his  bedside.  For  sev- 
eral hours  before  his  death  the  dying  man's  mind  had  been 
clear,  and  seeing  the  end  fast  approaching,  some  one  sug- 
gested that  he  had  better  try  and  make  his  peace  with  God. 
Hunt  laughed  wildly  at  the  idea,  and,  with  a  rude  oath,  he 
declared  that  he  would  yet  live  to  put  flowers  on  all  their 
graves.  But  the  laugh  seemed  to  freeze  on  his  lips,  and  a 
look  of  wild,  indescribable  fear  overspread  his  features. 
His  eyes  became  glassy  with  fright,  and  his  yellow  skin 
grew  ashen.  Raising  himself  upon  one  elbow,  he  held  out 
his  hands  and  begged  for  some  one  to  save  him.  Then  he 
sank  back  with  a  groan  of  despair.  In  a  trembling  voice 
he  told  how  the  devil  was  waiting  for  him  :  how  he  could 
see  the  burning  pits  of  the  evil  one's  domain,  and  he  felt 
himself  being  drawn  slowly  to  them  as  if  by  a  strong  cur- 
rent. Just  across,  near  his  satanic  majesty,  lay  a  hideous 
black  reptile,  with  protruding  tongue,  which  at  his  master's 
bidding  would  coil  about  him  and  drag  him  to  eternal  tor- 
ment. The  dying  man's  voice  grew  louder  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  ended  in  a  wild  shriek.  The  people  present 
were  so  terror-stricken  they  could  not  move,  and  every 
word  seemed  to  sink  into  their  hearts.  Hunt  gave  a  vivid 
description  of  the  country  he  saw  himself  entering.  Every- 
thing looked  bright  and  dazzling  ;  the  streets  were  pretty 
to  look  at,  but  they  were  red-hot,  and  bubbling  fountains 
threw  up  molten  lead.  On  every  hand  people  in  torment 
rushed  frantically  to  and  fro,  wringing  their  hands  and 
screaming  with  pain.  The  terrible  recital  was  interspersed 
with  awful  oaths,  and  his  hearers  shuddered  at  each  suc- 
cessive outburst  of  blasphemy.  Gradually  his  voice  grew 
faint,  and  as  the  death-rattle  sounded  in  his  throat,  he  mut- 
tered a  curse  and  stiffened  out  lifeless.  This  broke  the 
strange  spell  over  the  frightened  attendants,  and  in  a  min- 
ute the  room  was  emptied  of  all  save  the  undertaker. 
What  Is  the  "  Weird"  t— London  Daily  News 
"  Weird  "  is  a  word  very  much  in  fashion.  Mr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  a  recent  novel,  remarks  that  the  word 
"  weird  "  occurs  only  twice  in  a  young  lady's  letter  which 
he  quotes :  and  adds  that  this  is  a  reasonable  allowance. 
By  some  writers,  "  weird  "  is  used  almost  as  the  converse 
of  "  nice,"  and  as  frequently  as  that  much-worked  adjective. 
One  hears  of  "  a  weird  entertainment,"  where  "  weird  " 
means  "  tedious  ;  "  of  a  "  weird  "  bonnet,  where  "  weird  " 
means  unbecoming  ;  and  so  forth.  Philologists  may  go  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  "  weird  "  is  an  adjective  at  all ;  they  may 
say  that  it  is  really  a  noun,  equivalent  to  "  fate."  Thus,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  speak  of  "  dreeing  our  weird,"  which  in 
elegant  language  is  much  the  same  as  "  lumping  it "  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  But  the  more  correct  use  of  "  weird  "  as  an 
adjective  doubtless  implies  more  than  a  shade  of  the  terri- 
ble, the  gruesome,  the  "  eery."  Among  literary  weird- 
nessesmany  people  will  give  the  prize — the  cake,  the  coffin, 
or  whatever  it  may  be — to  the  inventions  of  Edgar  Poc. 
Has  any  one  ever  read  the  passage  in  the  "  Murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue,"  where  the  tuft  of  hair,  not  human,  is  found 
in  the  strangled  woman's  hand,  without  a  shudder  ?  That 


is  really  weird,  and  so  is  the  entrance  of  the  prematurely 
buried  woman  in  "  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher." 
"The  Black  Cat "  also  has  its  good  points.  That  is  a  weird 
touch,  too,  in  Madame  d'Aulnoy's  "Yellow  Dwarf,"  when 
the  princess,  after  her  adventure  and  plighted  troth  with 
the  miscreant,  wakens,  thinks  she  has  only  dreamed  a 
dream,  and  then  finds  around  her  fourth  finger  a  ring  of  a 
single  red  hair  !  Next  to  Poe,  or  equal  with  Poc,  among 
men  with  weird  ideas,  and  skilled  in  presenting  them  was, 
probably,  the  late  Mr:  Sheridan  le  Fanu.  The  centra]  situ- 
ation, the  murder  scene  in  his  "  Uncle  Silas,"  is  too  horrible, 
rather  than  too  weird.  That  quality  shines  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  story  of  "  Green  Tea,"  where  the  man  is  haunted 
by  a  spectral  black  ape.  The  beast  is  assumed  to  be 
"  subjective,"  an  illusion,  but,  when  the  victim  dies,  a 
slight  depression  on  a  pillow  by  his  side  shows  where  the 
animal  had  squatted  As  told  by  Mr.  Le  Fanu  this  pro- 
duces an  even  eerier  effect  than  that  of  his  awful  vampire, 
Carmilla.  To  find  any  merit,  even  that  of  weirdness,  in  a 
contemporary  writer,  is  alleged  to  be  a  sin,  but  no  Scotch 
reader,  perhaps,  can  peruse  Mr.  Stevenson's  "Thrawn 
Janet  "  without  an  uncomfortable  chill.  It  is  the  art  of 
the  narrator  alone,  his  reproduction  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
of  the  sentiment  that  revives  a  perfectly  extinct  horror  of 
superstition,  the  belief  in  the  Black  Man,  the  Satan  of 
popular  Cameronian  faith.  The  mere  idea  seems  laughable 
even  to  children,  and  even  men  may  shudder  at  the  picture 
of  that  lonely  manse  by  the  bum  in  the  sultry  unnatural 
midnight,  where  the  dead  witch  dies  her  second  death. 
Hunters  after  the  plagiarism  are  probably  not  acquainted 
with  a  book  which  is  prolix,  and  often  inartistic,  but 
which  has  passages  of  almost  unsurpassed  imaginative 
terror,  "  The  Confession  of  a  Justified  Sinner."  This 
extraordinary  volume  is  usually  attributed  to  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  but  many  of  its  touches,  and  much  of  the  style 
and  humor,  far  more  closely  resemble  the  work  of  I.ock- 
hart.  The  death  of  the  hero  or  victim,  hung  by  a  hay 
rope,  by  his  own  act,  or  by  that  of  his  mysterious  and 
dreaded  familiar,  somewhat  closely  resembles  the  death  of 
Thrawn  Janet.  But  among  literary  sketches  of  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  the  familiar  of  the  justified  sinner  is  to  Scotch 
literature  what  Mephistopheles  is  to  that  of  Germany. 
The  whole  mixture  of  wickedness,  madness,  superstition, 
humor  and  religion  makes  the  second  part  of "  Confessions 
of  a  Justified  Sinner  "  perhaps  the  most  sustained  piece  of 
"  weirdness"  in  the  language.  But  the  first  part  is  too  long, 
too  clumsy,  and  too  much  in  the  manner  of  Hogg's  prose. 
Warnings  of  Death— The  London  Light 
Only  last  winter  I  called  on  some  friends,  and  was  met 
at  the  door  of  the  house  by  the  words,  "  Our  little  niece  is 
dead,  but  we  do  not  wish  Mrs.  to  be  told  till  to- 
morrow." I  promised  to  say  nothing,  and  went  upstairs 
to  where  the  old  lady  was  sitting  near  a  window.  Before 
I  could  make  a  remark,  she  exclaimed,  "  One  of  us  is  gone  ; 
I  have  just  had  the  family  warning."  She  then  told  me 
that  the  sign  of  a  death  in  her  family  was  a  little  bird 
which  flew  against  the  window,  and  then  fell  dead.  This 
had  just  occurred.  I  have  since  heard  of  another  case 
where  a  small  white  cat  is  seen  rapidly  to  cross  the  room. 
In  connection  with  this  are  the  banshee  of  the  Highlands 
and  of  Ireland,  and  the  phantom  coaches  heard  to  drive 
up  to  the  door  of  the  house.  A  friend  told  me  she  had 
been  in  the  house  on  one  occasion  when  this  occurred,  and 
saw  her  host  turn  pale  as  death  as  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Akin  with  this 
also  are  the  bagpipes  that  wail  round  Highland  houses, 
and  a  family  in  England  hears  lovely  music  within  the 
house  itself.    Instances  might  be  multiplied  ad  libitum. 
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The  question  is  not  whether  those  warnings  are  given,  but 
whence  do  they  come  ?  What  laws  give  rise  to  them  ? 
Are  they  from  the  physical,  astral  or  spiritual  plane  ?  It 
would  seem  likely  to  be  the  astral,  for  dreams  and  visions, 
apparently  of  the  astral  body,  just  before  or  after  the  death 
of  the  individual,  sometimes  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  second  sight  of  the  Keltic  races  may  probably  have 
the  same  origin.  A  lady  well  known  to  possess  it,  on 
going  to  the  station  abroad,  to  meet  her  box  containing 
her  wedding  trousseau,  was  seen  to  shrink  from  it  and  turn 
pale.  Afterward  she  told  her  version.  "  It  was  a  coffin," 
she  said,  "  the  men  carried  out.  I  could  not  go  near  it." 
Next  day  came  the  quite  unexpected  news  of  the  death  of 
a  near  relation.  Another  perplexing  question  is,  whence 
comes  the  power  to  bless  and  to  curse,  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed by  certain  individuals  from  all  time  ?  The  instances 
of  this  power  throughout  the  Bible  are  legion.  Wizards, 
witches  and  gypsies  have  been  supposed  to  possess  it,  and 
also  the  evil  eye.  Generally,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  future.  A  man  unjustly  condemned 
to  be  executed  many  years  ago,  for  stealing,  protested  his 
innocence  to  the  last,  and  said  that  no  grass  would  grow 
upon  his  grave,  as  its  outer  sign.  A  friend  assures  me  that 
she  herself  recently  saw  the  grave,  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  cover  it,  the  grave  still  remains  bare. 
A  Mariner's  Spiritual  Experience— Spiritualistisehe  Blatter 

In  the  year  1853  I  made  a  journey  around  Cape  Horn, 
in  company  with  my  wife,  who  one  day  said  to  me,  "  Can 
you  explain  the  knockings  which  I  hear  so  often  in  the 
cabin?"  I  answered,  "Perhaps  it  comes  from  spirits." 
When  she  again  heard  the  knockings  I  went  with  her  to 
the  cabin,  and  by  the  alphabet  the  name  "  Lydia  "  was 
spelled  out.  This  was  the  name  of  my  wife's  dead  mother, 
and  we  now  knew  that  she  was  with  us  on  our  journey. 
When  it  was  very  stormy,  and  my  wife,  from  the  heavy 
rolling  of  the  vessel,  became  frightened,  she  was  reassured 
when  she,  from  the  knocks,  spelled  out:  "  Be  still;  there 
is  no  danger."  One  morning,  at  1:30,  she  woke  me  and 
said  :  "  Quick  !  up  !  I  hear  knockings  ;  maybe  it  denotes 
danger."  Since  in  my  former  travels  I  have  had,  during 
the  middle  of  a  night,  an  experience  of  a  shipwreck,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  most  of  my  clothes  on  in  stormy 
weather  ;  therefore  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on  deck. 
I  found  the  head  sailor  on  the  lookout ;  nothing  unusual  had 
taken  place,  but  I  said  to  him :  "  In  a  night  like  this  my 
vessel  was  once  run  down  ;  therefore  look  out  sharp- 
examine  everything  and  see  that  all  is  right."  I  returned 
to  the  cabin  and  informed  my  wife  that  I  had  not  discov- 
ered any  danger.  Immediately  after  we  heard  knockings 
which  spelled  out :  "  The  ship  Sabine  is  near ;  therefore  be 
careful,  so  as  not  to  strike  together."  I  rushed  on  deck 
just  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  coming  vessel, 
which  passed  very  near  with  the  utmost  haste,  so  that  we, 
in  the  storm  and  darkness,  could  not  even  "  speak  "  her. 
The  Phantom  Consolidated  Mine — St.  /.puis  Globe 

About  sixty  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  State  of 
Sinaloa,  is  a  mountain  known  as  "  Cerro  del  Oro,"  or  Hill 
of  Gold.  That  extensive  mining  has  been  done  in  this 
mountain  no  one  can  doubt,  as  numerous  pathios,  where 
ore  was  assorted,  and  ruins  of  arrastras,  where  the  gold 
was  extracted,  prove  that  beyond  a  doubt;  and  by  digging 
into  the  piles  of  waste  fine  specimens  of  free  gold  ore  are 
obtained.  But  no  trace  of  a  mine  can  be  found.  Occasion- 
ally, in  the  neighboring  villages,  while  excavating  founda- 
tions for  houses,  bars  of  gold  have  been  discovered,  and 
ornaments  of  gold,  crudely  hammered  out,  have  been 
unearthed.  But  there  arc  no  gold  mines  known  to  exist 
within  leagues  of  this  mountain.    There  is  a  strange  tradi- 
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tion  handed  down,  that  long  ago  this  hill  was  the  scene  of 
active  mining ;  that  the  mountain  side,  now  so  gloomy  and 
silent,  echoed  the  click  of  the  hammer  and  the  voice  of  the 
muleteer.  In  an  evil  day  all  was  changed.  A  band  of  rob- 
bers, lured  by  the  glitter  of  the  abundant  gold,  swept  down 
the  mountain  side  like  a  blast  of  fire,  shot  down  the  men  like 
dogs,  not  leaving  a  soul  alive  to  tell  the  tale.  The  treasure 
they  secured  was  immense.  They  loaded  all  the  mules  with 
treasure  and  left  the  place,  so  lately  full  of  life,  a  scene  of 
grim  death  and  desolation.  Then  it  was  the  "Duendes" 
(fairies)  of  the  mountain  by  enchantment  closed  up  the 
entrances  of  the  mines,  and  it  is  said  that  spirits  of  the  mur- 
dered miners  still  dwell  in  the  mines.  Once  every  year  the 
portals  of  the  mines  are  opened.  On  the  eve  of  St.  John, 
toward  evening,  an  old  man  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  and  later  the  mountain  side  is  peopled  as  of  old, 
the  ghostly  actors  going  through  the  work  as  in  life,  the 
men  with  their  hammers,  the  muleteers  at  their  arrastras, 
all  busily  at  work,  but  silent  as  the  grave.  A  young  man 
who  was  belated  while  looking  for  cattle  came  unexpectedly 
upon  the  scene.  He  was  fixed  without  power  of  motion, 
and  was  forced  against  his  will  to  sec  the  ghostly  crew  at 
work  over  the  glittering  golden  treasures.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  ghostly  captain  gave  the  signal  and  all  hands  quit  work, 
and,  seizing  their  napkins  containing  the  midnight  lunch, 
lighted  fires  to  heat  their  tortillas  and  coffee.  The  fire 
was  an  unearthly  blue,  and  bumcd  with  a  flickering,  uncer- 
tain light.  The  eyes  of  each  and  every  one  were  lighted 
with  an  uncanny  glow  of  phosphorescent  light.  At  a  word 
they  all  resumed  work,  until  at  the  crowing  of  a  cock  at  a 
distant  hamlet  all  vanished,  and  the  unwilling  spectator 
found  himself  again  capable  of  motion.  In  the  gray  morn- 
ing he  rushed  frantically  home,  tearing  his  flesh  and  cloth- 
ing in  his  mad  rush  through  the  thorny  brush.  The 
tradition  further  states  that  in  only  one  way  can  the  spell 
be  broken.  That  a  person  of  perfectly  pure  heart  must 
walk  boldly  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  boldly 
addressing  this  old  man  must  ask  who  he  is  and  what  he 
wants.  He  will  offer  to  give  to  the  speaker  the  wealth  of 
the  mountain,  only  on  the  promise  that  one-tenth  of  the 
wealth  taken  from  the  mine  be  forever  devoted  to  masses 
for  the  souls  of  himself  and  his  murdered  companions. 
A  Ghost-Haunted  Ship— Boston  Bulletin 
"  You  see,  messmates,"  says  the  old  Quartermaster,  as 
he  scats  himself  comfortably  again,  "  in  a  seafaring  life 
we  meet  with  many  rough  jobs  that  are  out  of  all  ordinary 
calkilation,  and  what  them  as  haven't  been  to  sea  wouldn't 
hardly  believe.  There  was  that  ship  we  fell  in  with  in  the 
China  Sea— that  was  an  odd  thing,  that  was.  It  was  only 
just  after  daylight  in  the  morning  watch  as  some  one  sung 
out  '  Sail  ahead.'  But  it  wasn't  much  of  a  sail,  for  there 
was  only  one  mast — the  foremast — standing,  but  a  big  ship 
agoing  steady  afore  the  wind,  with  her  foretopsail  set,  but 
not  hauled  taut,  but  all  flapping  like.  Well,  we  sec  as 
there  was  no  one  aboard,  or,  if  so  be  there  was,  they  didn't 
know  how  to  manage  her.  So  when  we'd  run  down  a  little 
ahead  of  her  we  lowered  a  boat,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
boat's  crew  as  went  aboard  ;  and  as  we  pulled  up  to  her 
we  could  see  nobody  on  board,  but  only  heered  a  dog 
barking;  and  when  we  went  up  the  side,  sure  enough, 
there  was  a  half-starved  dog  a  sitting  upon  the  body  of  a 
man  ;  and  when  he  sees  us  he  sets  up  a  dreadful  howling, 
but  still  he  didn't  seem  displeased  to  see  us,  but  threw 
back  his  ears,  though  he  looked  dreadful  melancholy  and 
down  in  the  mouth.  But  the  curious  thing  was  to  see  the 
number  of  rats  that  were  running  about  the  decks,  for  the 
ship  was  water-logged,  and  the  rats  were  driv  up  from  be- 
low and  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves.    Well,  there  were 
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three  more  dead  bodies  lying  about ;  and  when  we  come 
to  look  at  them  the  rats  had  eat  most  of  their  faces  and 
necks,  and  ripped  open  their  jackets  to  get  at  their  flesh 
elsewhere,  but  the  corpses  as  the  dog  was  sitting  on  they 
hadn't  been  able  to  touch ;  for,  you  see,  the  rats,  they 
lived  upon  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  dog  he  lived  upon 
the  rats — so  we  supposed  by  the  carcass  of  one  of  'em 
as  was  lying  near  him.  And  such  rats  as  they  were  I 
never  sec — almost  as  big  as  half-grown  rabbits,  and  so 
tame  that  they  didn't  make  no  account  of  us.  You 
see,  they'd  been  so  familiar  with  the  bodies  aboard 
that  they  looked  upon  us  as  so  many  sheep  or  cattle, 
or  what  not,  as  was  come  aboard  for  their  live  stock. 
Well,  we  tried  to  get  into  the  cabin,  but  that  was  full  of 
water,  and  so  was  everything  below  deck  ;  and  there  was 
no  name  upon  the  stem,  so  we  couldn't  make  it  out  where 
the  ship  was  from,  or  where  bound  ;  and  we  searched  the 
captain's  pockets,  but  couldn't  find  no  memorandum  nor 
name,  only  a  love-letter  sewed  up  in  a  piece  of  oilskin 
inside  his  jacket,  and  signed  '  Sarah.'  And  when  we  were 
thinking  what  was  best  to  be  done,  whether  to  throw  the 
bodies  overboard  or  what,  a  voice,  as  seemed  close  to  us, 
sung  out  in  a  curious  low  tone,  more  like  a  female's  than  a 
man's,  '  ship  ahoy,  there  !  What  ship  is  that  ? '  Well,  that 
started  us  a'tnost  out  of  our  senses ;  for  we  couldn't  see 
nothing,  and  the  bodies  on  deck  was  dead  we  knew  by  rea- 
son their  faces  was  eat ;  and,  says  one  of  the  men,  '  It  must 
be  the  dog,'  says  he  ;  '  he've  been  a-thinking  over  to  hisself 
all  he've  heered,  and  he've  been  and  taught  hisself  to 
speak ; '  and  says  he  to  the  dog,  answering  his  hail  like, 
'  The  Zenobia,  600  tons  ;  John  Shum,  master,  of  and  from 
Ix>ndon,  bound  for  Singapore,  with  general  cargo.'  But 
the  dog  made  no  answer  to  that ;  and  while  we  was  a- 
wondering  what  it  could  be  the  same  kind  of  a  voice  sung 
out  again,  '  Steward,  glass  of  grog  ! '  Well,  now  we  knew 
as  this  couldn't  be  the  dog,  because  they  don't  take  no 
grog.  Then,  says  another  man,  '  I'm  much  deceived  if 
that  'ere  voice  don't  come  out  of  the  mainmast ' — that  is, 
the  stump  of  it— and  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ropes  and 
halyards  that  was  hanging  about  the  pins  the  voice  comes 
out  again,  and  says  :  '  O,  sweet  Polly  !  No  higher,  keep 
her  ram  full ! '  Well,  we  soon  cast  off  the  ropes,  and 
what  should  we  see  but  a  fine  gray  parrot  a-setting  in  a 
kind  of  a  nest  she'd  made,  and  looking  as  if  there  wasn't 
nothing  the  matter  with  her  !  Well  we  hove  over  the  dead 
bodies  and  left  the  rats  to  feed  upon  themselves,  but  we 
brought  off  the  parrot  and  the  faithful  dog." 

The  Banshee  of  the  Bad  Lands— Globe-Democrat 
Many  weird  tales  have  been  told  of  the  "  Banshee  of  the 
Bad  Lands."  The  Bad  Lands  in  Western  Dakota  are 
among  the  many  attractions  to  curiosity-seekers  who  travel 
over  the  Northern  route,  and,  in  many  respects,  they  form 
the  most  novel  and  interesting  landscape  in  this  wide,  wide 
world  of  inexplicable  freaks.  They  have  been  given  many 
names  by  scientists  and  others,  but  none  more  appropriate 
than  that  of"  Hell  with  the  Fires  Out."  For  strange,  fan- 
tastic shapes  and  marvelous  combinations  of  form  and  hue 
they  stand  peerless  in  the  line  of  landscape  wonders.  It  is 
not  in  daylight  that  the  Bad  Lands  appear  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. They  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  present  the 
most  fantastic  shapes  at  night  when  the  moon  is  out  and 
the  pale  light  of  the  beauteous  night-orb  streams  through 
the  lattice-work  formed  by  the  peaks  and  pinnacles  of  the 
pointed  buttes  which  stand  out  against  the  sky  like  the 
spires  and  towers  of  an  ancient  city.  It  is  during  moon- 
light nights  that  the  awful  grandeur  of  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon is  presented  most  strikingly,  and  it  is  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  full  that  the  ghost  which  has  been  the  terror, 


of  huntsmen  and  the  wonder  of  herders  appears.  It  was 
about  a  year  ago  that  the  ghost  was  first  seen,  and  when 
first  reported  was  believed  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
effect  of  the  moonlight  upon  some  of  the  strange  forma- 
tions. In  May  last  the  first  reliable  report  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  apparition  was  made,  and  although  the  matter 
was  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  by  those  who  made  the  inves- 
tigation, lest  they  should  be  branded  as  superstitious  cow- 
ards, it  has  become  known  among  herders  and  cowboys 
that  "  the  ghost  walks  "  in  the  Bad  Lands,  and  that  there 
is  one  spot  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  cattle 
at  night  One  of  the  men  who  made  the  investigation  is 
John  Watson,  a  well-known  cowboy,  who  has  mingled  with 
the  herds  in  Texas,  Wyoming  and  Montana  for  years. 
He  is  not  a  timid  man,  but  in  relating  his  experience  with 
the  unwelcomed  visitor  of  the  Bad  Lands  he  admitted  that 
he  stood  transfixed  and  speechless  at  the  appearance  of 
the  ghost.  It  was  about  midnight  when  the  party  passed 
the  "  Watch  Dog  "  of  the  Bad  Lands,  a  huge  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  dog,  which  stands  out  from  the  summit  of  a 
butte.  A  mile  south  of  this  was  the  spot  where  the  ghost 
was  reported  to  have  been  seen.  As  they  approached 
the  base  of  the  butte  they  were  startled  by  a  flicker  of  light 
which  looked  like  the  flashing  of  lightning  through  the 
moonlight.  This  was  enough  to  cause  them  to  pause  and 
gaze  at  each  other  in  silence,  *nd  for  a  moment  they  stared 
into  each  other's  eyes  with  wonderment  and  awe.  That 
solemn  hush  which  night  and  fear  produced  fell  upon 
them,  and  when  Watson  spoke  he  did  so  in  whispers  lest 
his  voice  should  wake  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  Gaining 
courage  the  party  proceeded,  but  before  they  had  walked 
ten  yards  another  and  more  brilliant  flash  of  light  illumi- 
nated the  surrounding  country  and  brought  the  adventur- 
ers to  a  standstill.  This  flash  was  followed  by  a  hazy, 
shadowy,  indescribable  gloom  which  seemed  to  hang  about 
the  haunted  butte,  and  in  an  instant  the  form  of  a  person 
robed  in  white  appeared  upon  the  summit.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken  ;  the  great  rugged  men  who  had  lived  a  life  of 
fights  and  daring  were  huddled  together  with  clasped 
hands  like  affrighted  children,  and  every  eye  was  glaring 
at  the  phantom  form.  Noiselessly  but  swiftly  the  form 
descended  the  butte  with  outstretched  arms,  as  if  pleading 
for  help.  As  it  ncared  the  men  it  was  seen  to  be  the  form 
of  a  woman.  The  thin  white  raiment  trembled  in  the  night 
air,  as  the  thin  white  form  moved  toward  the  group.  At 
last  one  of  the  party  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  address 
the  phantom,  exclaiming :  "  Hello !  Who  are  you,  and 
what  do  you  want  ? "  No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  a 
scream  which  harrowed  the  blood  of  the  herders  echoed 
through  the  Bad  Lands,  and  was  heard  vibrating  and  re- 
echoing through  the  narrow  glens  for  many  seconds.  With 
the  scream  the  form  disappeared,  and  in  an  instant  was 
poised  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  investigators 
were  satisfied.  They  did  not  hunger  for  further  proof. 
With  trembling  forms  and  stammered  whispers  they  started 
on  their  return  trip,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  apparition. 
The  form  came  swiftly  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  when 
within  about  eighty  rods  of  the  retreating  cowboys  slack- 
ened its  pace.  For  over  a  mile  this  "  Banshee  of  the  Bad 
Lands "  followed  them,  and  Watson  says  that  when  they 
got  back  to  the  road  where  they  had  left  their  ponies  they 
lost  no  time  in  putting  spurs  to  the  horses  and  fleeing 
to  the  ranch.  The  ghost  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
horses  were  reached,  and  Watson  declares  that  he  would 
not  visit  the  haunted  butte  at  midnight  again  for  all  the 
cattle  in  the  grazing  lands.  There  are  many  theories 
advanced  by  the  superstitious,  the  most  generally  ac- 
cepted being  that  the  ghost  is  that  of  a  murdered  woman 
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SPECIAL  VERSE  TOPIC— A  QUINTETTE  OF  LOVE  SONGS 


Irish  Love  Song— Alfred  P.  Graves 
Ah  !  swan  of  slcndcrncss.  dove  of  tenderness. 

Jewel  of  joys,  arise  ! 
The  little  reel  lark,  like  a  rosy  spark 

Of  song,  to  his  sunburst  flies; 
But  till  you  are  risen,  earth  is  a  prison 

Full  of  my  captive  sighs. 
Then  wake  and  discover  to  your  fond  lover 

The  morn  of  your  matchless  eyes. 
The  dawn  is  dark  to  me  ;  hark,  oh !  hark  to  me. 

I'ulse  of  my  heart,  I  pray, 
And  gently  gliding  out  of  thy  hiding. 

Dazzle  me  with  thy  day. 
And  oh  !    I'll  fly  to  thee,  singing,  and  sigh  to  see 

Passion  so  sweet  and  gay. 
The  lark  shall  listen  and  dew-drops  glisten. 

Laughing  on  every  spray. 

The  Bedouin  Love-Song— Bayard  Taylor 
From  the  desert  I  come  to  thee 
On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire  ; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In  the  speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  stand, 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry: 
I  love  thee,  I  love  but  thee ! 
With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  told. 
And  the  stars  are  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold! 
Look  from  thy  window,  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain  ! 
I  lie  on  the  sands  below. 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night-winds  touch  thy  brow 

With  the  heat  ol  my  burning  sigh, 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 
Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold! 
My  steps  are  nightly  driven, 
By  the  fever  in  my  breast, 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart. 

And  open  thy  chamber  door. 
And  my  kisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 
The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 
717/  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 


Ah  Old  Pagan  Love  Lay— Eugene  Davis 
Say.  have  you  seen  the  sun  grow  pale 

When  she  gazed  on  his  anxious  face  ? 
And  the  skies  hide  their  light  in  a  cloud-wrought  veil. 

Amazed  at  her  peerless  grace  ? 
Say.  have  you  seen  the  violets  smile 

In  the  throes  of  a  glad  surprise, 
As  they  looked  on  her  orbs,  and  blushed  the  while  ? 

Then  drink  to  my  lady's  eyes  1 
To  the  crystalline  gleams, 
Like  fairy  beams. 

That  burst  from  her  witching  eyes  t 
Say.  have  you  seen  the  fuchsias  bend 

O'er  the  garden  in  shame  and  fear. 
And  the  crimsin  flare  of  the  red  rose  spend 

Its  jealousy  in  a  sneer. 
As  my  lady  pressed  her  radiant  mouth 

To  the  folds  of  their  pctated  lips. 


With  the  touch  of  a  zephyr  from  the  south  ? 
Then  drink  to  my  lady's  lips  ! 

To  the  heavens  they  give 
And  the  kisses  that  live 
Enthroned  on  her  scarlet  lips. 

Say.  have  you  heard  the  night  queen  cry 

In  an  ;igon>-  of  despair: 
••I  am  iuh  queen  of  my  realm— not  I— 

While  she  stands  looming  there  ; 
For  each  tress  of  hers,  in  its  dark,  dark  might. 

My  pitilul  pallor  mocks?" 
Ha  !  ha !  how  I  laugh  at  the  goddess'  spite  !— 

Come,  drink  to  my  lady's  locks  ! 
To  the  silken  bands. 
And  the  perfumed  strands 

That  are  coiled  in  her  raven  locks  ! 

Say.  have  you  seen  Cupid  play  all  day. 

And  revel  the  livelong  night. 
With  the  rosebud  cheeks  of  my  lady  gay. 

In  a  whirl  of  mad  delight  ? 
He  has  left  for  her  each  Lesbian  crest. 

And  his  fanes  in  each  Cyprus  grove  ; 
For  he  knows  what  a  passion  illumines  her  breast; 

Then  drink  to  my  lady's  love  ! 
As  sweet  as  a  lyre. 
Yet  strong  as  fire — 

To  the  glow  of  my  lady's  love. 

Drink  to  those  eyes  where  the  love  light  lies. 

To  the  lips  where  the  love  balm  dwells  ! 
To  those  tresses,  more  dark  than  the  darkest  skies. 

That  brood  o'er  the  darkest  dells  : 
Come  drink  to  a  prize,  that,  when  life  grows  dim. 

Might  gladden  great  Jove  above, 
As  the  proudest  gem  in  his  diadem ! 

The  wealth  of  my  lady's  love  ! 

Let  men  do  what  they  dare — 
I  have  gold  and  to  spare. 

In  the  wealth  of  her  boundless  love  ! 

A  German  Love  Song— From  Heine 
Oh,  yes  I  knew  you  loved  me, 

Long  since  I  divined  it  well; 
But  when  to  myself  you  owned  it. 

Great  fear  upon  me  fell. 
Away.  I  rushed  to  the  mountains, 

1  shouted  and  sang  for  glee  ; 
I  went  to  the  beach  and  wept  there. 

Till  the  sun  went  down  in  the  sea. 
My  heart,  it  is  even  as  the  sun  is. 

All  aflame  to  the  gazer's  sight ; 
And  it  sets  in  a  sea  of  love,  too, 

Majestical  and  bright. 

Arab  Ijrve  Seng— Louisville  Courier-Journal 
An  azure  sky,  a  beautiful  maid 

(One  bird  flying  across  the  sky), 
Tender  love  words  softly  said, 

(One  bird  flying  across  the  sky). 
But  he  is  gone  and  she  is  alone 

(One  bird  flying  across  the  sky), 
Left  all  alone  with  her  little  moan 

(One  bird  flying  across  the  sky). 
But  he  comes  again  and  all  is  bright 

(One  bird  flying  across  the  sky). 
Bright  through  vanishing  tears  and  sweel  love  light 

(One  bird  flying  across  the  sky). 
For  love  in  a  sweet  yet  dangerous  thing. 

(One  bird  flying  across  the  sky), 
And  we  now  mourn  who  once  did  sing 

(One  bird  flying  across  the  sky). 
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WONDERFUL  STORIES— "THE  GHOST  RIDERS"* 


Away  !  away  !    My  breath  wax  gone, 
I  aw  not  where  he  hurried  on  ! 
'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day. 
And  on  he  fuam'd — Away  !  Away  ! 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane  ; 
But  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career.— Mawppa. 

Among  the  apparitions  of  the  Great  American  Desert, 
there  are  none  whose  identity  has  been  more  completely 
established,  and  whose  names  are  whispered  with  deeper 
awe,  than  those  of  the  Ghost-Riders.  The  Canadian  Engage 
always  crosses  himself  when  he  utters  the  name,  and  the 
Indian  warrior,  who  may  have  skirted  the  desert  in  a  war 
party,  invariably  places  his  hand  upon  his  Mctawadan,  or 
jxrrsonal  manito,  when  he  speaks  of  these  fearful  phantoms. 

Those  who  affect  to  have  seen  these  strange  dwellers  of 
the  desert,  describe  them  as  two  gigantic  figures,  represent- 
ing a  man  and  woman  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and  both 
mounted  on  one  horse,  which  is  of  the  same  unearthly  make 
as  themselves.  Some  pretend  to  have  been  near  enough  to 
discover  their  features,  and  these  assert  that  the  counte- 
nance of  the  man,  though  emaciated  and  ghastly,  and  writhed 
with  the  most  fearful  contortions  by  an  expression  of  shrink- 
ing horror,  can  plainly  be  identified  as  the  face  of  a  white 
man  ;  while  the  features  of  the  woman,  though  collapsed  and 
corpse-like,  arc  evidently  those  of  an  Indian  female.  Others 
insist  that  no  one  can  ever  have  been  ncarcnough  to  the  phan- 
toms to  remark  these  peculiarities  ;  for  the  Ghost- Riders, 
say,  they,  are  forever  in  motion,  and  they  scour  the  desert 
with  such  preternatural  impetuosity,  as  to  mock  the  scrutiny 
of  human  eyes.  They  appear  to  be  goaded  on  forever  by 
some  invisible  hand,  while  the  phantom  charger  that  bears 
them  overleaps  every  obstacle,  as  he  flies  on  his  mysterious 
and  apparently  aimless  career. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Indians,  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  these  fearful  apparitions,  to  which  universal 
credence  is  given.  It  is  a  story  of  love  and  vengeance — 
of  gentle  affections  won  by  gallant  deeds,  and  Eden-like 
happiness  blasted  by  unholy  passion — of  black-hearted 
treachery  and  ruthless  violence.    Thus  the  story  runs  : 

Upon  the  western  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  already 
described,  and  somewhere  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
Padouca  and  Arkansaw  rivers,  where  they  approach  each 
other  among  those  broken  sandstone  ledges,  which  lift  their 
gray  parapets  and  isolated  columnar  rocks  of  snowy  white- 
ness from  copses  of  hazel  and  shrubby  oaks, — there  stood, 
many  years  since,  the  lodge  of  Ta-in-ga-ro  ("  The  first-thun- 
der-that-falls  ").  The  hunter,  though  no  one  knew  whence 
he  came,  appeared  to  be  upon  friendly  terms  with  all  the 
allied  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  he  was  said  to  have  recom- 
mended himself  to  them,  on  his  appearance  in  these  wilds, 
by  bringing  a  dozen  scalps  of  different  tribes  of  the 
Missouri  Indians  at  his  saddle-bow,  when  he  first  presented 
himself  in  the  skin  tents  of  the  roving  Kaskaias.  So  rich 
an  offering  would  have  placed  the  chief  at  the  head  of  an 
independent  band  of  his  own,  had  he  wished  to  become  a 
"  partisan  "  or  leader  of  warriors  ;  but  the  habits  of  Ta-in- 
ga-ro  were  unsocial  and  sec  luded,  and  the  only  object  that 
claimed  the  solicitude,  or  shared  the  sympathies  of  the  bold 
stranger,  was  a  most  beautiful  female — the  sole  companion 
of  his  exile. 

The  name  of  the  hunter  was  evidently  of  Omawwhaw 


*  An  unidentified  »tory  of  The  (Jrcat  American  Desert. 
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origin,  but  there  was  nothing  about  his  person  to  mark  him 
as  belonging  to  that  distant  nation,  and  it  was  equally  diffi- 
cult to  identify  the  partner  of  his  wandering  with  any 
neighboring  tribe.  Some,  from  the  fairness  of  her  com- 
plexion, insisted  that  she  must  belong  to  the  Rice-caters 
(Menomon^s)  or  White  Indians  of  the  North,  who  dwell 
near  the  country  of  the  I^)ng-knives  ;  others,  that  she  must 
be  a  Boisbrule,  or  daughter  of  a  Sioux  mother  by  some 
Sakindasha  (British)  trader ;  but  no  one  after  a  while, 
troubled  themselves  about  the  origin  of  Zecana,  or  the 
Bird,  as  she  was  called.  Indeed,  the  lonely  couple 
lived  so  completely  to  themselves,  hi  a  spot  but  seldom 
visited,  that  they  were  soon  forgotten  among  the  people 
so  scattered  as  the  dwellers  of  the  desert.  The  only  object 
of  Ta-in-ga-ro  appeared  to  have  been  to  find  a  home  where 
he  could  place  his  wife  in  safety ;  and  the  broken  mounds 
and  hillocks  and  angular  tables  of  sandstone,  now  heaped 
upon  the  soil  like  the  plates  of  ice  often  piled  upon  each 
other  in  the  eddies  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  now 
rising  themselves  in  solitary  pyramids  and  obelisks  along 
the  grassy  vales  in  which  he  sought  an  asylum,  made  this 
the  country,  of  all  others,  wherein  the  outlaw  might  find  a 
secure  fastness,  especially  when  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
desert  lay  between  him  and  his  people.  Secure  amid  these 
wild  and  picturesque  retreats,  the  sole  care  of  the  exile  was 
to  keep  a  few  wild  horses  in  training  near  his  lodge,  and 
to  hunt  the  game  that  was  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  small  household.  The  soul  of  Ta-in-ga-ro  appeared  to 
be  completely  wrapped  up  in  the  being  who  had  united  her 
fate  with  his.  He  seldom  allowed  her  to  go  out  of  his 
sight,  and  when  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  and  ante- 
lope from  the  immediate  neighborhood  extended  the  range 
of  the  chase,  Zecana  always  accompanied  him  on  his  more 
distant  expeditions.  Indeed,  the  love  which  the  hunter  bore 
to  his  wife  was  not  like  the  ordinary  affection  of  an  Indian 
to  his  squaw ;  it  resembled  more  the  devotion  which  dis- 
tinguishes those  who,  in  some  tribes,  arc  coupled  out  as 
friends,  to  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  children  of  the 
same  father  in  all  the  concerns  that  mark  the  pathway  of 
life.  It  was  like  the  mystic  tie  which  unites  together  the 
fated  brothers  of  "The  Band  of  the  Brave." 

The  genial  months  of  summer  had  passed  away,  and  the 
first  moon  of  autumn  still  found  the  exile  and  his  bride 
dwelling  in  their  sequestered  valley.  His  success  in  the 
chase  had  enabled  Ta-in-ga-ro  to  exchange  a  pack  of  skins 
for  a  few  simple  comforts  with  a  Spanish  trader  on  the 
Mexican  border,  and  by  merely  shifting  his  lodge  to  the 
mountain  recesses  near,  when  the  winter  called  for  a  more 
sheltered  situation,  he  was  easily  enabled  to  strike  the 
wild  sheep  of  the  highlands,  and,  by  trapping  for  beaver 
among  the  adjacent  glens,  supply  all  the  wants  of  himself 
and  Zecana.  It  was  necessary,  however,  in  dis|K>sing  of 
the  latter,  to  be  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  the 
Spaniard  ;  and  his  unwillingness  to  leave  his  wife  unpro- 
tected, induced  Ta-in-ga-ro  often  to  take  her  with  him  on 
his  visits  to  the  trading-post.  The  consequences  were 
such  as  are  continually  occurring  on  our  own  frontier,  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  licentious  whites,  who  are 
bound  by  no  ties  except  those  of  interest  and  passion,  and 
the  confiding  and  simple-  hearted  Indians. 

The  Spaniard,  whose  cabin  was  already  shared  with  two 
wives  taken  from  the  adjacent  tribes  with  whom  he  traded, 
soon  conceived  a  partiality  for  the  Northern  girl.  His 
advances  were  received  by  Zecana  with 
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scorn  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  disgust  which  his  per- 
severing in  them  awakened,  she  feared  to  tell  her  husband 
of  the  insult  she  received,  lest  his  impetuous  disjwsilion 
should  embroil  him  with  all  the  renegade  whites,  villain- 
ous half-bloods,  and  degraded  Indians,  that  usually  hang 
around  a  trading-post.  The  return  of  spring,  too,  was  near, 
and  Zecana  thought  that  its  earliest  blossoms  would  find 
her  once  more  alone  with  her  lover,  enjoying  the  seques- 
tered privacy  of  their  summer  retreat  together  ;  and,  con- 
fident in  her  own  purity  and  strength,  she  contented  herself 
with  repelling  the  advances  of  the  trader  in  silence.  But 
the  wily  and  profligate  Spaniard  was  not  to  be  cheated  so 
easily  of  his  victim ;  and,  after  meditating  a  variety  of  de- 
signs he  at  last  brought  both  cunning  and  force  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose.  He  succeeded  in  hiring  the 
unsuspecting  Indian  into  an  agreement,  by  which  a  pack  of 
skins  was  to  be  delivered  within  a  certain  period  ;  and,  in 
order  that  Ta-in-ga-ro  might  be  completely  unshackled  in 
his  efforts  to  procure  them,  and  rove  as  far  as  possible  in 
his  dangerous  quest,  the  trader  prevailed  upon  him  to 
leave  his  wife  in  his  guardianship,  while  her  husband  went 
upon  an  expedition  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  hunter,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Indians,  departed  upon  his  errand,  without  giving  Zecana 
the  slightest  intimation  of  his  mission,  or  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  had  made  for  her  care  during  his  absence. 

In  one  of  the  most  romantic  valleys  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  that  snow-capped  peak 
which  is  called  after  the  first  white  man  that  ever  planted 
his  foot  on  the  summit,  there  is  a  large  and  beautiful  foun- 
tain, whose  transparent  water,  highly  aerated  with  exhila- 
rating gas,  has  procured  it  the  name  of "  The  Boiling 
Spring."  This  fountain  is  the  first  yon  meet  with  after 
crossing  the  Great  Desert,  and  its  grateful  beverage,  not 
less  than  its  singular  situation,  causes  it  to  be  regarded 
with  deep  veneration  by  the  roving  natives  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  plain.  The  Indian  hunter,  when  he  drinks 
from  this  rocky  basin,  invariably  leaves  an  offering  in  the 
refreshing  bowl ;  and  the  clean  bottom  is  paved  with  the 
beads  and  other  ornaments  which  the  aborigines  have 
left  there  as  sacrifices  or  presents  to  the  spring. 

By  the  side  of  this  fountain,  one  sultry  April  noon-tide, 
reposed  the  form  of  an  Indian  hunter.  His  mantle  of 
blue  and  scarlet  cloth,  beaded  with  white  wampum,  was 
evidently  of  Spanish  manufacture,  and  indicated  perhaps 
the  gay  and  predatory  rover  of  the  south-west ;  but  the 
long-plaited  and  ribbon-twined  locks  of  the  Tetan  or  Kas- 
kaia  were  wanting  ;  and  the  knotted  tuft  on  his  crown,  with 
the  war-eagle's  feather  as  its  only  ornament,  characterized 
more  truly  the  stern  and  less  volatile  native  of  the  North  : 
while  the  towering  form  and  prominent  aquiline  nose  were 
combined  with  other  features  and  proportions  which  more 
particularly  distinguished  the  Pawnees  and  other  tribes  of 
the  Missouri  Indians.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  say  to 
what  nation  the  hunter  belonged.  The  best  blood  of  the 
noblest  band  might  channel  unmingled  with  any  baser  cur- 
rent in  his  veins  ;  but  whatever  might  be  his  tribe,  it  was 
evident  that  he  now  held  himself  identified  with  no  partic- 
ular clan,  and  was,  indeed  an  outlaw  from  his  people. 

Weary  with  the  chase,  and  exhausted  by  the  noontide 
heat,  Ta-in-ga-ro  was  reposing  upon  the  rich  greensward 
which  carpeted  this  spot.  He  had  thrown  off  his  gay 
Mexican  blanket,  or  cloth  mantle,  as  it  might  rather  be 
called,  and  was  occupied  in  stripping  the  beads  from  the 
woven  garters  of  his  metasses,  for  an  offering  to  the 
divinity  of  the  place.  One  after  another  -the  bits  of 
wampum  were  dropped  by  him  into  the  bubbling  well, 
over  which  he  leaned  ;  but  each,  as  it  struck  the  bottom, 


was  thrown  again  to  the  surface  by  some  boiling  eddy, 
and,  after  dancing  for  a  moment  on  the  brim,  it  toppled 
over  the  lips  of  the  fountain,  and  disappeared  in  the  stream 
which  swept  down  the  valley.  The  heart  of  an  Indian  is 
the  abode  of  a  thousand  superstitions ;  and  Ta-in-ga-ro, 
though  more  enlightened  than  most  of  his  race,  was  still, 
so  far  as  fancy  was  concerned,  a  genuine  child  of  the 
wilderness.  The  sudden  onset  of  a  score  of  Blackfeet  he 
had  met  without  dismay,  and  their  charging  yell  would 
have  been  flung  back  with  his  own  whoop  of  defiance  ;  but 
the  soul  of  the  intrepid  savage  sank  within  him  as  he 
beheld  the  strange  reception  of  his  reverential  rite. 

Danger  and  death  he  feared  not  for  himself,  but  there 
was  another  whose  existence  was  wound  up  in  his  own  ; 
and  misgiving  thoughts  of  her  condition  floated  wildly 
through  his  brain  at  this  moment.  A  strange  mist  swam 
before  his  dizzied  sight,  and  he  saw,  or  deemed  that  he 
saw,  the  reproachful  countenance  of  Zecana  reflected  in 
the  mysterious  pool.  The  appalled  lover  sprang  like 
lightning  to  his  feet,  and  riveted  his  gaze  intently  upon  the 
fountain.  But  the  apparition  was  gone.  The  wampum- 
strewed  bottom  was  all  that  met  his  eye  within  the  sacred 
bowl,  and  he  knew  not  whether  the  mocking  semblance 
just  presented  on  its  surface  was  distorted  by  pain,  or 
whether  the  motion  of  the  unstable  mirror  changed  those 
lineaments  from  their  wonted  sweetness.  A  startling  train 
had  been  given  to  his  ideas,  however,  which  fancy  rudely 
followed  up,  without  the  aid  of  new  images  to  quicken  her 
power.  A  sudden  resolve  and  instant  execution  was  the 
result.  The  call  of  the  chieftain  brought  his  horse  in  a 
moment  to  his  side  ;  another  served  to  readjust  his  few 
equipments ;  and,  leaping  into  his  scat,  he  at  once  bade 
adieu  to  the  scenes  where  he  had  hardly  yet  commenced 
his  new  employment,  leaving  his  fur  traps  and  all  they 
might  contain  to  the  first  fortunate  hunter  that  should 
chance  to  light  upon  them. 

Ta-in-ga-ro  had  a  journey  of  some  length  before  him 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  at  last  the  "  Spanish 
Peaks  "  hove  near,  and  the  impatient  voyageur  soon  after 
appeared  before  the  trading-post  of  the  Spaniard.  He 
found  it  occupied  by  a  small  force  of  soldiers,  who  had 
been  ordered  thither  on  account  of  some  hostile  move- 
ments of  the  neighboring  Comanches  ;  and  a  good-natured 
Mexican,  who  was  one  of  the  sentinels  on  duty,  apprised 
him  that  Zecana  was  there  no  longer,  and  warned  him  that 
imprisonment  and  death  would  be  the  certain  consequence 
should  he  present  himself  before  the  commandant.  The 
anxious  husband  waited  not  to  ieam  whether  the  trader 
was  still  at  the  station  ;  but  thinking  that  Zecana  might 
have  sought  a  refuge  in  his  own  home  during  the  existing 
difficulties  upon  the  border,  he  struck  the  spurs  into  his 
jaded  horse,  and,  wheeling  from  the  inhospitable  gate,  his 
lessening  form  soon  disappeared  over  the  rolling  prairie. 

Never  had  the  road  seemed  so  long  to  the  retreat  where 
he  had  known  so  many  happy  hours,  and  where,  in  spite  of 
some  misgivings  at  his  heart,  he  still  hoped  to  realize  many 
more.  After  winding  his  way  for  some  time  among  the 
singular  pieces  of  tableland  which  rise  in  such  formal 
mounds  from  these  plains,  he  descended  at  last  into  the 
little  vale  where  his  lodge  was  situated.  All  looked  as 
still  and  sheltered  as  when  he  last  left  it ;  and  his  heart 
rose  to  his  lips,  when,  reclining  beneath  the  dwarf  willows 
which  bent  over  the  stream  near  his  door,  he  saw  the  loved 
form  of  his  Zecana.  There  was  something  unpleasant  to 
him,  however,  in  the  singular  listlessness  of  her  appearance. 
The  tramp  of  his  horse  appeared  not  to  startle  her  ;  and 
when  at  last  his  figure  met  her  eye,  she  looked  at  him  as 
carelessly  as  if  wholly  unconscious  of  his  presence.  She 
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appeared  to  be  busied  in  watching  the  ingenious  labors  of 
a  group  of  prairie  dogs,  one  of  whose  neat  villages  was 
clustered  round  a  small  mound  near  the  spot  where  she  sat ; 
and  as  the  little  animals  would  move  in  and  out  of  their 
burrows,  and  sport  in  the  warm  sunshine,  she  sang  to  them 
snatches  of  strange  airs,  such  as  had  either  originated 
among  her  own  people,  or  been  caught  in  other  days  from 
some  wandering  Mexican  or  Canadian  trader.  The  chief- 
tain threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  stood  over  the 
insane  female  in  agonized  horror ;  the  wild  words  that  she 
murmured  appeared  to  have  no  allusion  to  him  ;  and 
though  in  her  fallen  and  emaciated  features  he  could  still 
recognize  the  face  of  her  whom  he  had  loved,  yet  the  being 
before  him  could  hardly  be  idenlifted  with  his  own  Zecana. 
But  the  strange  superstitions  of  his  race,  in  relation  to 
those  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  reason,  began  soon  to  influ- 
ence his  mind,  and,  dropping  on  one  knee  before  the 
maniac,  he  listened  as  solemnly  to  her  ravings  as  if  he  had 
the  art  of  the  wizard  to  interpret  them.  They  were  inco- 
herent and  wandering,  but  they  seemed  ever  and  anon  to 
hover  near  some  revelation  too  horrible  even  to  pass  the 
lips  of  insanity.  The  Indian  sprang  from  the  ground  as  if 
a  bullet  had  pierced  his  heart,  when  the  conviction  of  their 
import  first  flashed  upon  his  brain,  while  the  soul-piercing 
cry  he  uttered  summoned  back  for  a  moment  the  reason 
of  the  desolated  woman  before  him.  But  the  gleam  of  the 
mind  was  instantly  lost  in  a  darker  eclipse  than  that  from 
which  the  voice  of  her  lover  had  evoked  it.  She  gave  him 
a  look  of  anguish  more  piteous  even  than  the  ravings  of  her 
previous  distraction,  and  then,  while  her  lips  seemed  con- 
vulsed with  the  effort,  she  shrieked  the  name  of  the  Span- 
iard, in  the  same  instant  that  a  knife,  which  she  clutched 
from  her  husband's  belt,  laid  her  a  corpse  at  his  feet. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions  of 
Ta-in-ga-ro  at  the  spectacle  which  had  just  passed,  like 
some  dreadful  vision,  before  his  eyes.  The  very  soul 
within  seemed  blasted  with  horror  and  dismay  at  the 
frightful  desolation  that  had  overtaken  him. 

The  lapse  of  hours  found  the  wretched  husband  still 
standing  in  mute  stupefaction,  where  the  knowledge  of  his 
calamity  had  first  burst  upon  his  agonized  senses.  But 
some  new  feeling  seemed  now  to  be  at  work  within  him  ;  a 
wild  and  sudden  impulse  gleamed  fearfully  over  his  fixed 
and  haggard  countenance.  He  became  an  altered  being 
— changed  on  the  instant — changed  in  heart,  soul,  and 
character,  as  if  the  spell  of  an  enchanter  had  passed 
through  his  brain.  Till  now  he  had  been  neither  more  or 
less  than  an  Indian.  The  plastic  hand  of  love  had  molded 
him  into  a  different  creature  from  the  stern  and  immovable 
children  of  his  race.  The  outlawed  warrior  had  loved 
Zecana  ;  he  had  loved  her,  not  as  the  sons  of  pleasure,  the 
slaves  of  sordid  toil — not  as  men  enervated  by  the  luxu- 
ries, and  fettered  by  the  interests  the  prejudices,  the  soul- 
shackling  bonds  of  civilization — not  as  the  artificial 
creature  of  society  can  only  love.  He  loved  with  a  soul 
that  knew  no  dividing  cares,  that  was  filled  with  no  hollow 
dreams  of  j>omp  or  power.  He  loved  with  a  heart  that 
was  tenanted  by  only  one  passion.  He  worshiped  her 
with  a  mind  that  bowed  to  no  image  beneath  the  sun,  save 
that  which  was  graven  in  his  own  bosom.  Nor  was  Zecana 
unworthy  such  a  passion.  Gentle  as  the  antelope  that 
skimmed  the  green  savannas  near,  she  was  still  a  being, 
fond,  warm,  and  doting;  and  the  deepest  passions  of 
her  woman's  nature  had  been  called  into  action  by  the 
wild  devotion  of  her  lover.  The  radiant  face  of  nature 
speaks  ever  to  the  Indian  of  the  being  that  on  earth  he 
most  adores.  Her  sigh  will  whisper  from  the  leafy 
forest ;  her  smile  will  brighten  on  the  blossom-tufted 


prairie  ;  the  voice  that  murmurs  in  the  running  stream 
syllables  her  name  in  tuneful  eloquence  forever.  And 
they  were  happy.  The  brook  that  sang  beneath  the  wil- 
lows near  their  lodge — the  flowers  that  kissed  its  current 
— the  bird  that  warbled  on  the  spray  above  them,  were  all 
the  world  to  them — those  lonely  lovers.  And  now  this 
bower  of  bliss  was  blasted — this  home  of  peace  and  simple 
joys  was  desolated,  ruined,  and  desecrated.  The  pulse  of 
no  living  being  beat  with  sympathy  for  him  ;  but  the  soul 
of  Ta-in-ga-ro  was  sufficient  to  itself. 

Calmly  now,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  ruffle  the 
wonted  placidity  of  his  disposition,  Ta-in-ga-ro  proceeded 
to  occupy  himself,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  in  the  few  con- 
cerns that  required  his  attention.  The  still  warm  body  of 
Zecana,  after  being  carefully  wrapped  in  a  buffalo-skin, 
was  disposed  of  for  the  time  in  the  receptacle  wherein  his 
few  valuables  were  usually  kept,  and,  after  carefully 
adjusting  everything  to  insure  its  concealment,  he  occupied 
himself  in  taking  care  of  his  favorite  horse,  which,  after  the 
late  arduous  journey,  required  both  attention  and  refresh- 
ment. When  these  necessary  duties  were  fulfilled,  at  the 
approach  of  evening,  he  tranquilly  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
passing  several  hours  under  its  soothing  influence,  with  as 
much  equanimity  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt 
his  customary  enjoyment,  he  at  last  wrapped  himself  in  his 
wolf-skin  robe,  and  was  soon  sleeping  as  soundly  as  if  no 
dream  of  human  ill  had  ever  thrown  a  shadow  over  him. 

It  was  two  nights  after  this  that  the  Spanish  trader  lay 
securely  asleep  within  the  guarded  walls  of  his  station. 
His  repose  was  apparently  as  unmolested  as  that  which 
has  just  been  ascribed  to  Ta-in-ga-ro  ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed  sat  the  dusky  form  of  the  Indian  warrior,  watching 
the  sleep  of  his  enemy  with  as  mild  an  eye  as  if  he  were 
hanging  upon  the  downy  slumbers  of  an  infant.  All  was 
as  quiet  as  the  tenantless  lodge  of  the  lonely  watcher.  The 
chamber,  or  cabin,  stood  on  the  ground  floor,  in  an  angle 
of  the  blockhouse.  It  was  guarded  by  sentries,  both 
within  and  without  the  station ;  and  how  this  strange 
visitant  had  penetrated  within  the  walls,  no  human  being 
has  ever  known  ;  but  there,  by  the  flickering  light  of  a 
low  fire,  could  be  seen  the  wily  savage,  sitting  as  calm, 
cool,  and  collected  as  if  patience  were  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  effect  the  purpose  that  had  brought  him  thither. 

The  tramp  of  armed  men  was  now  audible  near  the  gate 
of  the  fort,  while  the  customary  relief  of  sentinels  was 
taking  place.  The  slight  commotion  incident  to  the 
occasion  soon  ceased,  and  all  around  the  post  became 
again  perfectly  silent. 

A  considerable  space  of  time  elapsed,  and  the  Indian 
still  maintained  his  statue-like  position ;  at  last  he  sank 
noiselessly  from  the  couch  to  the  floor,  and,  placing  his 
ear  to  the  ground,  listened  for  a  while,  as  if  assuring  him- 
self that  all  was  as  he  wished.  His  measures  were  then 
instantly  taken  :  he  first  loosed  the  wampum  belt  from  his 
person,  and  possessed  himself  of  a  long  cord  or  lariat, 
which  he  had  either  brought  with  him  or  found  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Spaniard.  Placing  now  his  scalping-knifc 
in  his  teeth,  he  glided  like  a  shadow  to  the  head  of  the 
bed,  and  at  the  same  moment  that  the  noose  of  the  lariat 
was  adroitly  thrown  over  the  neck  of  the  sleeping  trader 
with  one  hand,  the  belt  of  beaded  woollen  was  forced  into 
his  mouth  with  the  other,  and  his  waking  cries  effectually 
stifled.  The  ill-starred  Spaniard  made  but  a  short  struggle 
for  release,  for  the  arms  of  the  sinewy  savage  pinioned 
him  so  closely,  that  he  saw  in  a  moment  his  efforts  were 
in  vain.  He  submitted  to  be  bound  in  silence ;  and  the 
Indian  swathed  his  limbs  together,  till  he  lay  utterly- 
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Having  thus  secured  his  prize,  Ta-in-ga-ro  went  to  work, 
with  the  same  imperturbability,  to  place  it  beyond  the  dan- 
ger of  recapture.  He  first  displaced  a  portion  of  the  bark 
roof  of  the  rude  chamber,  and,  lifting  his  unresisting  cap- 
tive through  the  aperture,  carefully  placed  his  burden  be- 
side the  wooden  chimney  of  the  primitive  structure,  where 
it  projected  above  the  timber-built  walls  of  the  station,  and 
threw  its  shadows  far  over  the  area  of  the  fort.  Return- 
ing then  to  the  room,  from  which  he  had  just  emerged,  he 
took  an  arrow  thickly  feathered  from  the  combustible  pods 
of  the  wild  cotton-tree,  which  grows  profusely  along  the 
river  bottoms  of  this  region,  and,  lighting  it  by  the  dying 
embers  before  him,  he  swung  himself  once  more  above 
the  rafters,  and,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  chimney, 
launched  the  (laming  shaft  far  within  a  straw  stack  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  shanty  of  the  trader.  The 
fiery  missile  performed  its  errand  with  speed  and  fidelity. 
The  exulting  savage  availed  himself  of  the  commotion 
of  the  fire  alarm,  and  the  fettered  trader  was  lowered 
instantaneously  on  the  outside  of  the  fort.  One  dozing 
sentry  only,  who  had  hitherto  been  unobserved  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  wall,  witnessed  the  daring  act,  and 
he  started  aghast  at  the  inanimate  form  which  was  placed 
so  abruptly  at  his  feet ;  but  the  Indian  dropped  like  a  fal- 
con on  his  prey  beside  it,  and  a  half-uttered  cry  of  aston- 
ishment died  away  in  a  death  groan,  as  the  knife  of  the  de- 
scending savage  buried  itself  in  the  chest  of  the  unfortu- 
nate soldier.  The  disappearance  of  the  trader  was  not  ob- 
served amid  the  pressing  concern  of  the  moment.  The 
fire  spread  rapidly  among  the  inflammable  buildings,  and 
the  incendiary,  who  had  a  couple  of  horses  waiting  for  him 
in  a  slight  ravine  which  traversed  the  prairie,  mounted  by 
the  light  of  the  blazing  cabins,  and  was  far  on  his  journey 
before  the  flames  which  had  been  kindled  from  his  cap- 
tive's chamber  were  extinguished. 

Arriving  at  his  own  lodge  by  several  short  turns  through 
the  broken  country,  known  only  to  himself,  Ta-ln-ga-ro 
unbound  the  trader  from  his  hoVse,  and,  keeping  his  hands 
still  tied  behind  him,  attentively  ministered  to  his  wants, 
while  refusing  to  reply  to  a  single  question,  or  to  heed  the 
pleadings  of  the  anxious  Spaniard  for  liberty.  At  length, 
being  fully  refreshed,  the  Indian  left  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  his  reflections,  while  he  went  to  select  a  large  and 
powerful  charger  from  a  herd  of  half-domesticated  horses 
that  were  grazing  near.  The  animal  was  soon  caught,  and 
tethered  by  the  door  of  the  cabin.  Ta-in-ga-ro  then  pro- 
ceeded to  strip  his  captive,  and,  compelling  him  to  mount 
the  horse,  he  secured  him  to  the  wooden  saddle  by  thongs 
of  elk-skin,  attached  to  the  broad  surcingle  which  girt  it  in 
its  place.  The  wretched  man  trembled  with  apprehension, 
and,  with  a  choking  voice,  offered  all  he  was  worth  in  the 
world  to  be  redeemed  from  the  fate  to  which  he  now  be- 
lieved he  was  to  be  devoted. 

In  answer  to  these  prayers  the  Indian  placed  a  gory  and 
disfigured  corpse  astride  the  horse  before  him. 

When  he  recovered  from  the  swoon  into  which  the  rec- 
ognition of  Zecana's  features  had  thrown  him,  the  unhappy 
trader  found  himself  bound  to  the  stark  and  grim  effigy  of 
her  who  was  once  so  soft  and  beautiful.  So  closely,  too, 
was  he  bound,  that  the  very  effort  to  free  himself  only  ren- 
dered closer  the  hideous  compact.  Trunk  for  trunk,  and 
limb  for  limb,  was  he  lashed  to  his  horrible  companion. 
His  inveterate  foeman  stood  ready  mounted  beside  him, 
and  waited  only  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  first  expression 
of  shrinking  horror  evinced  by  the  trader,  when  he  should 
regain  his  consciousness.  A  blow  from  his  tomahawk  then 
severed  the  halter  by  which  the  horse  of  the  Spaniard  was 
tethered  ;  and  the  enfranchised  animal,  tossing  his  mane 


in  fury  as  he  snuffed  the  tainted  burden,  bounded  off. 
followed  by  the  fleet  courser  of  the  vindictive  savage. 

Instinct  taught  him  to  make  at  once  for  the  Great  Des- 
ert, on  whose  borders  lay  the  little  prairie  from  which  he 
had  started,  and  on  he  went  with  the  speed  of  an  antelope. 
The  dreary  waste  of  sand  was  soon  gained,  and  the  limbs 
of  the  steed  seemed  to  gather  new  vigor  as  they  touched 
once  more  his  native  plains.  But  not  so  with  his  hapless 
rider.  The  fierce  sunbeams,  unmitigated  by  shade  or 
vapor,  fell  with  scorching  heat  on  the  naked  person  of  the 
Spaniard,  while  the  moisture  that  rolled  from  his  body 
seemed  to  mold  him  more  intimately  into  the  embraces  of 
the  corpse  to  which  he  was  bound.  Night,  with  its  blis- 
tering dews,  brought  no  relief,  and  seemed  only  to  hasten 
the  corruption  lo  which  he  was  linked  in  such  frightful 
compact.  The  cessation  of  motion  at  this  time,  when  the 
horse,  now  accustomed  to  his  burden,  was  feeding  upon 
the  rough  grasses  which  form  the  subsistence  of  his  hardy 
breed,  seemed  even  more  horrible  than  the  flight  by  day. 
The  gore  that  oozed  from  the  limbs  of  the  trader  stiffened 
around  the  cords  which  bound  him,  while  his  struggles  to 
release  himself,  when  the  Indian  was  no  longer  by  his  side, 
served  only,  by  further  excoriating  his  skin,  to  pollute  the 
surface  beneath  it  with  the  festering  limbs  which  were 
twined  around  him.  Sleep  was  allowed  to  bring  no  inter- 
mission of  his  sufferings.  His  head  would  indeed  droop 
with  languor  and  exhaustion,  and  his  eyes  would  close  for 
a  moment  in  grateful  forgetfulness  of  his  situation ;  but 
the  next  moment  his  untiring  and  ever-vigilant  enemy  was 
before  him.  A  cry  like  the  curses  of  a  damned  spirit 
pealed  in  his  dreaming  cars;  the  startled  charger  bounded 
off  in  affright,  and  the  break  of  dawn  still  found  the  re- 
morseless pursuer  on  his  track. 

And  day  succeeded  to  day,  and  still  those  ill-matched 
riders  sped  on  their  goalless  journey.  At  length  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  which  were  soon  added  to  the  other  tortures  of 
the  fated  Spaniard,  became  too  excruciating  for  endur- 
ance. His  thirst  being  always,  with  ingenious  cruelty, 
quenched  by  the  proffered  cup  of  the  savage,  when  their 
horses  stopped  to  drink,  the  vitality  of  the  system  was  still 
as  exacting  as  ever.  The  gnawing  torments  to  which  his 
body  was  now  subjected  surpassed  even  those  with  which 
its  more  delicate  senses  were  agonized.  In  vain  did  he 
strive  to  stifle  the  cruel  longing  that  consumed  him,  in  vain 
did  he  turn  with  loathing  and  abhorrence  from  the  only 
subsistence  within  his  reach.  An  impulse  stronger  than 
that  of  mere  preservation  wrought  within  his  frenzied  bo- 
som ;  an  agony  more  unendurable  than  that  which  affected 
his  revolting  senses,  consumed  his  vitals.  A  horrid  appe- 
tite corroded  every  feeling  and  perception,  that  might  have 
stayed  the  vulture-like  eagerness  with  which  he  came  at 
last  to  gloat  upon  the  hideous  banquet  before  him.  A  de- 
moniac craving,  like  that  of  the  fabled  Ghouls  of  Eastern 
history,  impelled  him  to    *    *  * 

But  why  protract  these  harrowing  details  of  super-hu- 
man suffering  !  The  awful  vengeance  exacted  from  the 
foul-hearted  and  treacherous  trader,  like  all  things  mortal, 
had  its  end.  But  the  implacable  Indian  still  hovered  near, 
and  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  maddening  anguish  of  his 
victim,  until  his  last  idiotic  cry  told  that  reason  and  nature 
were  alike  subdued — that  brain  and  body  were  consumed. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Ta-in-ga-ro  has  never  been 
known.  Some  say  that  he  still  dwells,  a  harmless  old  man, 
in  the  wandering  tents  of  the  Cheyennes  ;  but  there  are 
those  who  insist  that  he  has  long  since  gone  to  the  land  of 
spirits  ;  and  these  aver  that  when  the  Ghost-Riders  are 
abroad,  the  grim  phantom  of  the  savage  warrior  may  be 
seen  chasing  them  over  the  interminable  Desert. 
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Compiled  for  Current  Literature— The  "Christmas  Book" 
Ah  !  but  the  days  when  all  men  had  good  stomachs. 
What  Christmas  festivals  and  feastings  were  then  created. 
As  an  old  English  chronicler  puts  it :  "  The  land  rang 
with  joyous  voices,  and  the  frosty  air  steamed  with  the 
incense  of  the  good  things  provided.  Everybody  kept 
holiday  but  the  cooks,  and  all  sounds  known  to  the  human 
ear  seemed  mingled  in  the  merry  paian  save  the  gobble  of 
the  turkeys.  Men's  gastronomic  capacities  appear  to 
have  been  enlarged  for  the  occasion,  as  the  energies 
expand  to  meet  great  emergencies."  "  The  tables,"  says 
the  same  racy  authority,  "  were  all  spread  from  the  first  to 
the  last ;  the  sirloyns  of  beef,  the  mine'd-pies,  the  plumb- 
porridge,  the  capons,  turkeys,  geese,  and  plumb-puddings 
were  all  brought  upon  the  board  ;  and  all  those  who  had 
sharp  stomachs  and  sharp  knives  eat  heartily  and  were 
welcome,  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, — 

"  '  Merry  in  the  hall,  when  beards  wag  all ! '  " 

While  the  celebration  of  the  season  of  feasting  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  it  is  from  the 
Northern  nations  of  ancient  Europe  that  all  our  feeding 
instincts  come.  Mouths  will  unconsciously  water,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott— describing  the  celebration  of  Yule,  Jule, 
IuL  or  Iol,  in  honor  of  the  god  Thor— informs  us  how  : 

"  The  savage  Dane. 
At  Iol,  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain  ; 
High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 
And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew  ; 
Then,  in  his  low  and  pine  built  hall. 
Where  shields  and  axes  deck  the  wall. 
They  gorged  upon  the  hall  dressed  steer, 
Caroused  in  sea  of  sable  beer- 
While  round,  in  brutal  jest  were  thrown 
The  half  gnawed  rib  and  marrow  bone. 
Or  listen  all  in  grim  delight, 
While  Scalds  yelled  out  the  joys  of  fight. 
Then  forth  in  Irensy  would  they  hie. 
While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly, 
And,  dancing  round  the  Mazing  pile. 
They  made  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while. 
As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall, 
The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall." 

Listen  to  the  enumeration  of  good  things  described  by 
Whistlecraft  to  have  been  served  up  at  King  Arthur's  table 
on  Christmas  day.  If  the  list  be  authentic,  there  is  the 
less  reason  to  wonder  at  the  feats  of  courage  and  strength 
performed  by  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  : 

"  They  served  up  salmon,  venison,  and  wild  boars, 
By  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores. 

"  Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard, 

Muttons,  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine  ; 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacocks,  swan,  and  bustard. 
Teal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and,  in  fine. 

Plum-puddings,  pancakes,  apple-pies,  and  custard. 
And  therewithal  ihey  drank  good  Gascon  wine. 

With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cider  of  our  own  : 

For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known." 

For  many  centuries  the  boar's  head  was  the  grand 
Christmas  dish,  and  both  in  the  preparation,  serving  and 
carving  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ceremony.  Here  is  an 
old  rhyme  describing  the  preparation  of  the  dish  : 

 "  if  you  would  send  up  the  brawner's  head, 

Sweet  rosemnry  ami  bays  around  it  spread  ; 
His  foaming  tusks  let  some  Urge  pippin  grace. 
Or  'mlds:  these  thundering  spears  an  orange  place  ; 


Sauce  like  himself,  offensive  to  its  foes, 
The  roguish  mustard,  dangerous  to  the  nose  ; 
Sack,  and  the  well  spiced  hippocras,  the  wine 
Wassail,  the  bowl  with  ancient  ribands  fine, 
Porridge  with  plums,  and  turkeys,  with  the  chine." 

It  was  brought  into  the  dining-room  when  the  guests 
were  all  seated  at  table.  Trumpeters  walked  ahead,  then 
came  a  choir,  and  then  the  server,  or  steward,  carrying  the 
great  silver  or  gold  dish  high  in  the  air.  Before  the  bearer 
of  the  boar's  head — who  was  selected  for  his  height  and 
lustiness,  and  wore  a  green  silk  scarf,  with  an  empty  sword- 
scabbard  dangling  at  his  side— went  a  runner  dressed  in  a 
horseman's  coat,  having  a  boar's  spear  in  his  hand,  a  hunts- 
man in  green  carrying  the  naked  and  bloody  sword  belong- 
ing to  the  head-bearer's  scabbard,  and  "two  pages  in 
tafatye  sarcenet,"  each  with  a  "  mess  of  mustard."  The 
choir  sung  these  verses  : 

'•  Caput  apri  defcro 

Reddens  laudes  Domino, 
The  bore's  heade  in  handc  bring  I 
With  garlandes  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merely, 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

"  The  bore's  head  I  understande 
Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  lande, 
Loke  wherever  it  be  fandc, 
Servite  cum  cantico. 

"  Be  gladde,  lordesbnth  more  and  lasse, 
For  this  hath  ordayncd  ourstcwarde, 
To  chcrc  you  all  this  Christmasse, 
The  (wire's  head  with  mustardc-" 

The  custom  of  eating  the  boar's  head  as  a  special  dish 
and  its  supremacy  at  Christmas  was  lost  after  the  Puritans 
passed  an  act  forbidding  all  Christmas  customs. 

Another  dish  which  was  noted  in  the  olden  time  went 
down  at  the  same  period.  This  was  the  peacock.  It  was 
served  in  two  ways.  The  bird  was  skinned ;  the  body 
roasted,  and  the  skin  placed  on  it  again  before  it  was  sent 
to  the  table,  or  it  was  made  into  a  pie  with  the  neck  and 
head  and  the  tail  fastened  to  the  crust.  In  any  event  a 
rich  gravy  was  served  with  it,  and  it  will  sound  strange  to 
modern  cooks  to  learn  that  mutton  stock  was  always  used. 
Some  of  the  old  receipts  order  three  sheep  bruised  and 
made  into  gravy  for  one  peacock.  When  served  it  was 
carried  to  the  table  by  the  most  distinguished  lady  in  the 
company  and  it  was  her  place  to  carve  it.  The  knights 
present  were  accustomed  to  take  fantastic  oaths  "  on  the 
Peacock."  When  Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Edward  the  Third, 
brought  in  the  peacock,  that  king  swore  on  the  bird  that 
he  would  take  Calais  and  put  its  citizens  to  the  sword.  It 
was  that  same  Eleanor  that  begged  the  lives  of  the  bur- 
gesses from  her  fiery  husband. 

With  the  boar's  head,  and  the  peacock,  stood  the  was- 
sail-bowl. "  Kill  me  a  mighty  bowl,"  says  Hcrrick,  "  up  to 
the  brim."  This  fountain  of  "quips  and  cranks,  and 
wreathed  smiles  "  was  a  great  institution.  The  word  "  was- 
sail "  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  "  was  haile  ;  "  which  word, 
and  drinc-heil  (hcil,  health)  were,  as  appears  from  old  au- 
thors quoted  by  Brand,  the  usual  ancient  phrases  of  quaf- 
fing, among  the  English  and  equivalent  to  the  *'  Here's  to 
you,"  and  "  I  pledge  you,"  of  the  present  day.  "  The  was- 
sail-bowl," says  Warton,  "is  Shakspeare's  gossip's  Ik>wI, 
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in  ihe  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  It  should  be  com- 
posed, by  those  who  can  afford  it,  of  some  rich  wine  highly 
spiced  and  sweetened,  with  roasted  apples  floating  on  its 
surface.  But  ale  was  more  commonly  substituted  for  the 
wine,  mingled  with  nutmeg,  ginger,  sugar,  toast,  and 
roasted  crabs.  "  It  is,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "  a  good-natured 
bowl,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  means  of  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor.  You  may  have  it  of  the  costliest  wine  or 
the  humblest  malt  liquor.  But  in  no  case  must  the  roasted 
apples  be  forgotten.  They  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
wassail-bowl,  as  the  wassail- bowl  is  of  the  day,  and  very 
pleasant  they  are,  provided  they  are  not  mixed  up  too  much 
with  the  beverage,  balmy,  comfortable,  and  different,  a  sort 
of  meat  in  the  drink,  but  innocent  withal  and  reminding 
you  of  the  orchards.  They  mix  their  flavor  with  the  bev- 
erage, and  the  beverage  with  them,  giving  a  new  meaning 
to  the  line  of  the  poet,— 

"  '  The  gentler  apple's  winy  juice  ;' 

for  both  winy  and  gentler  have  they  become  by  this  proc- 
ess." This  playful  mixture  was  known  as  "  lamb's  wool." 
The  derivation  of  the  name  can  be  guessed.  Here  is  an  old 
wassail-bowl  carol  : 

"  I  lo»e  no  roil,  but  a  nut  brown  to*le, 
Ami  a  crab  layilc  in  the  lyre, 
A  tittle  bread  shall  do  mc  stead. 

Much  brcadc  I  not  desyre  : 
No  frosie  nor  snow,  no  winde  I  trowe 

CaD  hurt  mee  if  I  wolde  : 
I  am  so  wrapt,  and  Ihrowly  lapt 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  oldc. 

Back  and  »yde  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Both  fooie  and  hand,  go  colde  ; 
But  belly.  God  send  thee  good  ale  inoaghe, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  oldc." 

Brawn  was  another  famous  old  Christmas  dish  sold  by 
the  poulterers,  fishmongers,  and  pastry-cooks.  The  sup- 
ply for  the  consumption  of  London  was  chiefly  derived 
from  Canterbury,  Oxfordshire,  and  Hampshire.  "  It  is 
manufactured  from  the  flesh  of  large  boars,  which  are  suf- 
fered to  live  in  a  half-wild  state,  and,  when  put  up  to 
fatten,  are  strapped  and  belted  tight  round  the  principal 
parts  of  the  carcass,  in  order  to  make  the  flesh  become 
dense  and  brawny.  This  article  comes  to  market  in  rolls 
about  two  feet  long  and  ten  inches  in  diameter,  packed  in 
wicker  baskets."  Sandys  observes  that  "  Brawn  is  a  dish 
of  great  antiquity,  and  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  old 
bills  of  fare  for  coronation  and  other  great  feasts." 
"Brawn,  mustard,  and  malmsey  were  directed  for  break- 
fast at  Christmas,  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign;  and 
Dugdale,  in  his  account  of  the  Inner  Temple  Revels,  of 
the  same  age,  states  the  same  directions  for  that  society. 
The  French,"  continues  Sandys,  "do  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  for  on  the  capture  of 
Calais  by  them  they  found  a  large  quantity,  which  they 
guessed  to  be  some  dainty  and  tried  every  means  of  pre- 
paring it.  In  vain  did  they  wash  it,  and  bake  it,  and  boil 
it,  it  was  impracticable  and  impenetrable  to  their  culinary 
arts.  Its  merits,  however,  being  at  length  discovered. 
*  Ha  !  said  the  monks,  what  delightful  fish,'  and  immedi- 
ately added  it  to  their  fast  day  viands." 

And  then  the  plum  pudding  !  This  famous  compound 
has  been  identified  with  the  ancient  "  hackin,"  a  sort  of 
boiled  Christmas  sausage.  Brand  and  Hone  declare  that 
"  hackin  "  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  name  for 
the  national  English  dish.  But  other  first-rate  authorities 
upon  this  subject  assert,  the  late  Dr.  Kitchener  and  Mr. 
Douce  were  amongst  the  number,  that  plum  pudding,  the 
renowned  English  plum  pudding,  was  a  dish  comparatively 
speaking  of  modern  invention  ;  and  that  plum  porridge  was 


its  ancient  representative.  Brand  indeed  devotes  a  section 
of  his  observations  on  popular  antiquities  to  "  Yule-doughs, 
mince-pies,  Christmas-pies,  and  plum  porridge,"  omitting 
plum  pudding,  which  new  Christmas  dish,  or  rather  new 
name  for  an  old  Christmas  dish,  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced with  the  reign  of  the  '*  merry  monarch,"  Charles  II. 
A  revolution  always  creates  a  change  in  manners,  fashions, 
tastes  and  names  ;  and  our  theory  is  that,  among  other 
changes,  the  "  hackin  "  of  our  ancestors  was  then  baptized 
plum  pudding.  In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1676,  it 
is  observed  of  Christmas, — "  Good  cheer  doth  so  abound 
as  if  all  the  world  were  made  of  minced-pies,  plum  pud- 
ding, and  furmity."  And  we  might  produce  other  quota- 
tions to  show  that,  as  the  name  "  hackin  "  fell  into  disuse 
about  this  period,  it  was  generally  supplanted  by  that  of 
"plum  pudding."  Plum  pudding  is  a  truly  national  dish, 
and  refuses  to  flourish  out  of  England.  It  can  obtain  no 
footing  in  France.  A  Frenchman  will  dress  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, swear  like  an  Englishman,  and  get  drunk  like  an 
Englishman ;  but  if  you  would  offend  him  forever,  com- 
pel him  to  eat  plum  pudding.  In  no  instance  is  it  ever 
ordered  by  a  Frenchman.  Everybody  has  heard  the  story 
of  Saint  I.ouis— Henri  Quatre,— or  whoever  else  it  might 
be — who,  wishing  to  regale  the  English  ambassador  on 
Christmas  Day  with  a  plum  pudding,  procured  an  excel- 
lent receipt  for  making  one,  which  he  gave  to  his  cook 
with  strict  injunctions  that  it  should  be  prepared  with  due 
attention  to  all  particulars.  The  weight  of  the  ingredients, 
the  size  of  the  copper,  the  quantity  of  water,  the  duration 
of  time, — everything  was  attented  to  except  one  trifle ;  the 
king  forgot  the  cloth  ;  and  the  pudding  was  served  up  like 
so  much  soup,  in  immense  tureens,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
ambassador,  who  was,  however,  too  well-bred  to  express 

his  astonishment.   

As  for  mince  pie  !  Well  the  origin  of  this  famous  dish, 
like  that  of  the  heroic  in  all  kinds  and  classes,  is  involved 
in  fable.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the  Oriental 
ingredients  which  enter  into  its  composition,  to  have  a  ref- 
erence (as  probably  had  also  the  plum-porridge  of  those 
days)  to  the  offerings  made  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East  ; 
and  it  was  anciently  tha  custom  to  make  these  pics  of  an 
oblong  form,  thereby  representing  the  manger  in  which,  on 
that  occasion,  those  sages  found  the  infant  Jesus.  Against 
this  practice— which  was  of  the  same  character  with  that 
of  the  little  image  called  the  Yule  Dough,  or  Yule  Cake, 
formerly  presented  by  bakers  to  their  customers  at  thar  an- 
niversary of  the  Nativity — the  Puritans  made  a  vehement 
outcry,  as  idolatrous  ;  and  certainly  it  appears  somewhat 
more  objectionable  than  many  of  those  which  they  de- 
nounced in  the  same  category.  Of  course  it  was  supported 
by  the  Catholics  with  a  zeal  the  larger  part  of  which  (as  in 
most  cases  of  controversy  where  the  passions  are  engaged) 
was  derived  from  the  opposition  of  their  adversaries  ;  and 
the  latter  having  pronounced  the  mince  pie  to  be  an  abom- 
ination, the  eating  thereof  was  immediately  established  as 
a  test  of  orthodoxy  by  the  former.  Sandys  mentions  that 
even  when  distressed  for  a  comfortable  meal  they  would 
refuse  to  partake  of  this  very  tempting  dish,  when  set  be- 
fore them,  and  mentions  John  Bunyan  when  in  confinement 
as  an  example.  He  recommends  that  under  such  extreme 
circumstances  they  should  be  eaten  with  a  protest,  as  might 
be  done  by  a  lawyer  in  a  similar  case.  In  a  struggle  like 
this,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  advocates  of  mince  pie 
were  likely  to  have  the  best  of  it,  throught  he  powerful  aux- 
iliary derived  to  their  cause  from  the  savoriness  of  the  dish 
itself.  The  legend  of  the  origin  of  eating  roast  pig,  which 
we  have  on  the  authority  of  Charles  Lamb,  exhibits  the 
rapid  spread  of  that  practice,  against  the  sense  of  its  abora- 
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ination,  on  the  strength  of  the  irresistible  appeals  made  to 
the  palate  by  the  crackling.  And  accordingly,  in  the  case 
of  mince  pie  we  find  that  the  delicious  compound  has  come 
down  to  our  days,  stripped  of  its  objectionable  forms  and 
more  mystic  meanings,  from  the  moment  when  they  ceased 
to  be  topics  of  disputation,  and  is  freely  partaken  of  to-day 
by  the  most  rigid  Puritans,  who  raise  now  no  question 
thereon  "  for  conscience  sake." 

Frumenty  was  a  dish  always  served  at  Christmas  and 
from  a  very  old  receipt  it  sounds  rather  good.  We  have  a 
modified  form  of  it  to-day  in  our  cracked  wheat.  This  is 
the  receipt  if  any  housewife  wants  the  dish  for  Christmas  : 

"  Take  clean  wheat  and  bray  it  in  a  mortar  (hat  the  hulls  be  all  gone 
off  and  M:ethe  it  till  it  bursts  and  take  it  up  and  let  it  cool ;  and  take 
clean  fresh  broth,  and  sweet  milk  of  almonds,  or  sweet  milk  of  kine, 
and  temper  it  all  ;  and  take  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Boil  it  a  little  and  set 
it  down  and  mess  it  forth  with  fat  Teniion  or  sweet  mutton." 

Ode  to  a  Turkey — Unidentified 
Bird  of  two  meats — the  brown  the  white — 
Which  like  the  dual  tribes  unite, 
And  in  a  single  body  run  ; 
Of  tints  diverse,  in  substance  one. 
Hail  to  thy  bosom  broad  and  puffed  I 
Plump  a*  a  maiden's  cotton  stuffed. 
Hail  to  thy  drumsticks,  dainties  tine, 
That  served  as  "  devils  "  seem  divine  ! 
Hail  to  thy  sidebones!— rich  moreeaux— 
And  thy  ecclesiastic  nose. 
Which,  to  the  laws  of  order  blind. 
Nature  has  quccrly  placed  behind  ; 
Yet  scoffers  vow  they  fitne*$  see 
In  nose  of  bishop  following  thee. 
And  hint  that  every  nose  of  priest 
Turns  eagerly  toward  savory  feast. 

Mcthinks  I  sec  a  dish  borne  in 
O'er  canopied  with  shining  tin  ; 
From  'neath  which  dome  a  vapor  rare 
Curls  through  the  hospitable  air. 
Presto  !  up  goes  the  burnished  lid. 
And  lo,  the  bird  its  concave  hid  ! 
1  see  thee  browned  from  crest  to  tail — 
Bird  of  two  meats,  all  hail !  all  hail ! 
Thro'  thy  round  breast  the  keen  steel  glides  ; 
Rich  ichor  irrigates  thy  sides  ; 
"  Dressing"  to  give  the  slices  rest. 

Rolls  from  thy  deep  protuberant  chest. 
Then,  tunneling  in  search  of  "  cates," 
The  spoon  thy  '*  innards  "  excavates, 
And  forth,  as  from  a  darksome  mine. 
Brings  treasures  for  which  gods  might  pine. 

Bird  of  the  banquet '.  what  to  me 

Are  all  the  birds  of  melody  ? 

Thy  "  merrythought  "  far  more  I  love 

Than  merriest  music  of  the  grove. 

And  in  thy  "  gobble,"  deep  and  clear, 

Thy  gourmand's  shibboleth  I  hear ! 

Of  all  earth's  dainties,  there  is  none 

Like  thee,  to  thank  the  Lord  upon  ; 

And  so  receive  thy  votive  lay, 

Thou  Sovereign  Bird  of  Christmas  Pay  ! 

Some  writers  assert  that  turkeys  were  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  but  this  is  an  error.  It  is  a  nice  question,  too, 
who  first  introduced  the  turkey  into  Europe,  and  when. 
The  honor  has  been  ascribed  to  Jacques  Cccur,  the  treas- 
urer of  Charles  VII.;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  According  to 
Champier,  the  turkey  was  only  known  in  France  just  prior 
to  1560.  Brillat  Savarin  thinks  that  the  turkey  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  it  was  brought  from  America  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  bred  them  on  a  farm  near  Bourges.  "  Men,"  says 
Savarin,  "  who  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  their  betters,  have 
asserted  that  the  turkey  was  known  to  the  Romans,  that  it 
was  served  up  at  the  marriage  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  it 


is  incorrect  to  attribute  to  the  Jesuits  the  honor  of  this 
savory  importation."  In  many  parts  of  France,  jesuite  is 
a  familiar  name  for  turkey.  The  very  name  in  the  French 
language  would  seem  to  attest  its  American  origin,  for  this 
country  was  formerly  designated  Indes  Occidentals — 
hence  dindon.  Besides,  America  is  the  only  country  where 
the  turkey  is  found  wild. 

The  Sweet  Tooth —  The  London  Telegraph 
Not  only  throughout  the  East,  where  indulgence  in 
sweets  has  been  a  popular  custom  from  time  immemorial, 
but  in  Western  and  Northern  lands  as  well,  has  the  appe- 
tite for  goodies  assumed  formidable  proportions.  Vast 
quantities  of  bonbons  are  disposed  of  annually  on  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  America,  chiefly  by  the  fair  sex, 
although  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  men  are  great 
eaters  of  "  pralines,"  chocolates  a  la  crcmc,  sugared  al- 
monds, and  crystallized  fruits.  As  New  Year  "  ctrennes  " 
and  birthday  offerings,  bonbons  are  more  in  vogue  than 
ever  abroad,  and  have  become  fashionable  on  this  side  of 
the  channel  within  the  past  decade,  no  gentleman  of  Latin 
or  Teutonic  origin,  being  permitted  to  escort  ladies  to  a 
theater  or  concert,  would  ujwn  any  account  fail  to  provide 
himself  with  an  elegant  bag  or  decorative  package  of 
"douceurs "for  their  refection  during  the  performance, 
and  gorgeous  "  sacs  de  sucreries  "  constitute  no  insignifi- 
cant item  in  the  budget  of  a  Parisian  "  golden  youth."  In 
this  country  the  habit  of  nibbling  chocolate  creams  and 
sucking  caramels,  formerly  confined  to  those  who,  as  the 
good  old  toast  says,  "  double  our  joys  and  halve  our  sor- 
rows," has  acquired  a  considerable  hold  upon  Englishmen 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  It  came  in  when,  after 
drinking  of  port,  burgundy  and  claret  went  out  of  fashion. 
The  well-to-do  Briton  of  the  present  day,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
champagne  drinker,  and  the  consumption  of  sweets,  pro- 
nounced by  old  world  connoisseurs  of  "  wine  when  it  is 
red  "  to  be  fatal  to  anything  like  just  appreciation  of  the 
flavor  and  bouquet  of  Oporto  and  Bordeaux  vintages,  is 
not  held  to  affect  the  taste  for  those  of  Rheims  and  Eper- 
nay.  He  who  restricts  his  prandial  potations  to  "  spark- 
ling "  may,  therefore,  indulge  in  lollipops  and  cigarettes  to 
his  heart's  content,  without  fear  of  being  denounced  as  an 
outward  barbarian,  "  which,"  as  Macbeth  remarked  upon  a 
memorable  occasion,  "  was  not  so  before."  Consequently 
men  of  good  social  position,  whose  fathers  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  stick  of  barley  sugar  or  a 
slab  of  taffec,  may  be  seen  any  day  at  dessert  time  devot- 
ing an  animated  and  persevering  attention  to  chunks  of 
nougat  and  Rabat  Lakoum  "  fondants  "  of  a  dozen  differ- 
ent stages  and  colors,  and  candied  "  mandarins  "  or  '  Tan- 
gerines." In  a  less  luxurious  stratum  of  society  the 
demand  for  "  butter  scotch  "  and  cakes  of  chocolate  has 
become  so  eager  that  railway  stations  and  other  places  of 
public  resort  positively  bristle  with  mechanical  contriv- 
ances for  conveying  these  "  lollies"  to  the  fortunate  posses- 
sor of  one  particular  denomination  of  Her  Majesty's  bronze 
currency.  Sweets,  in  a  word,  are  become  a  power  in  the 
State,  and  rule  "the  camp,  the  court  the  grove."  Even 
judges  own  their  dulcet  sway  ;  soldiers  suck  almond  rock 
while  doing  "  sentry-go  ;  "  the  policeman  on  his  beat  has  a 
bull's  eye  in  his  mouth  as  well  as  in  his  belt,  and  the  Brit- 
ish tar  chews  an  American  caramel  instead  of  the  quid  of 
"  pig-tail  "  that  used  to  distend  his  swarthy  cheeks  in  the 
good  old  days  of  England's  "  wooden  walls." 

Hindoo  Gourmets  in  Paris— London  Standard 
Brillat  Savarin  might  have  added  another  page  or  two 
to  the  fourth  Meditation  in  his  "  Physiologie  du  Gout," 
wherein  he  descants  on  appetite  and  gives  proof  of  the 
prowess  of  certain  big  eaters,  had  he  witnessed  what  hap- 
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pened  in  a  famous  restaurant  on  the  Boulevard  the  other 
night.  Three  rather  gigantic  natives  of  Hindostan,  dined 
at  the  restaurant  preparatory  to  their  attendance  at  an  ad- 
jacent theater.  They  had  a  banquet  fit  for  three  Gorgons, 
and  succeeded  in  "  putting  away  "  an  enormous  mass  of 
all  the  edible  commodities  of  the  season,  which  were  duly 
washed  down  with  a  copious  supply  of  the  best  wine  from 
the  cellars.  After  that  they  went  to  the  theater,  but  no 
sooner  was  the  first  act  of  the  play  over  than  they  made 
their  appearance  once  more  in  the  restaurant  and  requisi- 
tioned all  the  cold  fish,  fowl  and  meat  that  reposed  in 
peace  in  the  larder.  Before  leaving  they  gave  orders  for 
a  triple  supper  to  be  served  piping  hot  after  the  theatrical 
performance  for  which  they  had  tickets  was  over.  The 
suppers  were  dispatched  with  all  the  energy  and  efficiency 
which  had  characterized  the  previous  assaults  made  by 
the  hungry  Hindoos  on  the  provisions  supplied  by  their 
wondering  restaurateur  and  his  corps  of  waiters. 

A  Square  Meal — From  Town  Topics 

I  dreamed  last  night  I  went  (u  hell  to  dine. 
And  oh  !  it  was  a  moM  delicious  meal  ! 

Each  guest  at  fir**  consumed  a  vat  of  wine, 
And  'twixt  each  gulp,  devoured  a  leg  of  veal. 

A  toasted  shark  ns  appetizer  came  ; 

Followed  by  ten  enormous  salmon  trout  ; 
And  with  each  fish  I  put  my  friends  to  shame 

By  swallowing  a  tun  of  Dublin  stout. 

A  roasted  elephant  I  next  did  eat, 
With  nine  stewed  pumpkins  and  a  ton  of  bread  ; 

A  score  of  rabbits  and  a  llama  sweet 
Then  to  my  unresisting  stomach  sped. 

No  ruthless  hand  my  keen  enjoyment  checked  ; 

And,  as  I  swallowed  everything  in  sight. 
The  smaller  devils  viewed  me  with  respect. 

And  Satan  wished  he  had  ray  apjiedte. 

Eight  strapping  hog*  my  host  then  slew  and  served  ; 

A  fricasseed  giraffe  I  much  enjoyed  ; 
A  mighty  buizard— tough  but  toothsome  bird— 

For  some  brief  moments  kept  tuy  jaws  employed. 

With  these  I  drank  twelve  quarts  of  prime  champagne, 

Sixteen  of  claret,  ten  of  fair  Moselle  ; 
And  Satan,  smiling,  set  'em  up  again 

As  fast  as  I  could  drink  and  touch  the  bell. 

A  gross  of  lobsters  and  twelve  nice  fried  cats. 
As  entrees  served  my  cravings  to  appease  ; 

Together  with  a  jar  of  pickled  sprat* 

And  sixty  pounds  of  moldy  Stilton  cheese. 

It  grew  too  tedious  to  raise  my  glass. 

So,  therefore,  to  allay  my  inner  drouth, 
They  dropped  a  hose  into  a  lake  of  Bass, 

And  pumped  it  straight  into  my  gaping  mouth. 

Before  a  truffled  horse  I  did  not  wince, 
But  ate  with  thirty  score  of  buttered  buns  ; 

Then  swallowed  with  a  hauteur  of  a  prince. 
A  suet  pudding  weighing  sixty  tons. 

Ten  thousand  ripe  bananas,  peaches  rare, 
And  plums,  and  figs  next  went  to  swell  my  shirt ; 

5ix  thou — I  cannot  tell  you,  I  declare. 
All  that  kind  Satan  gave  me  for  dessert. 

Queer  Arlieles  of  Food— Gentleman  s  Magazine 
In  South  America  the  inhabitants  eat  everything,  even 
serpents  and  lizards.  Humboldt  has  there  seen  even  chil- 
dren drag  enormous  centipedes  out  of  their  holes  and 
crunch  them  up.  Puppies  are  choice  food  on  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  and  at  Emeraldi  the  tid-bit  is  a  roasted 
monkey.  The  flesh  of  the  larger  animals  is  appreciated 
variously  ;  in  Arabia  the  horse,  in  India  the  elephant  and 
in  Egypt  the  camel.  The  Chinese  taste  is  for  rat.%  dogs, 
rats  and  serpents,  while  bears'  paws  and  birds'  nests  arc- 


dainties.  But  the  Pariahs  of  Hindostan  have  still  stronger 
stomachs,  for  they  contend  with  the  dogs,  vultures  and 
kites  for  putrid  carrion.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
remarkable  taste  is  afforded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin 
China,  who  prefer  rotten  eggs  to  fresh  ones.  At  Terracina 
a  guest  will  be  asked  whether  he  prefers  a  land  or  a  water 
cel.  In  the  West  Indies  a  large  caterpillar  found  on  the 
palm-tree  is  esteemed  a  luxury,  while  the  edible  nests  of 
Java  swallows  are  so  rich  a  dainty  that  the  ingredients  of 
a  dish  will  cost  as  much  -as  .£15.  A  curious  taste  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  clay.  According  to  Hum- 
boldt it  is  eaten  in  all  the  countries  of  the  torrid  zone,  but 
the  practice  is  also  observed  in  the  North,  as  hundreds  of 
cartloads  of  earth  containing  infusoria  arc  said  to  be  annu- 
ally consumed  by  the  country  people  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Sweden,  and  in  Finland  a  kind  of  earth  is  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  bread.  This  latter  custom  is  more 
civilized  than  that  observed  by  the  women  on  the  Magda- 
lena  river,  who,  while  shaping  earthen  vessels  on  the  potters' 
wheel  put  large  lumps  of  clay  in  their  mouths.  In  the 
same  place  it  is  often  necessary  to  confine  the  children  to 
prevent  their  running  out  to  cat  earth  immediately  after  a 
fall  of  rain.  The  Otomac  tribe  of  earth-eating  Indians 
knead  the  earth —a  true  potters'  clay — into  balls  of  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter,  which  they  roast  by  a  weak  fire 
until  the  outside  is  hard.  They  remoisten  them  when 
they  are  required  as  food,  and  according  to  a  monk  who 
lived  twelve  years  among  them,  one  of  them  would  eat  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  this  peculiar  food  in  a  day. 

Mixing  Bismarek's  Brandy — Temple  Bar 

On  the  occasion  of  Prince  Bismarck's  last  speech  in  the 
Reichstag,  Count  Herbert,  his  eldest  son,  now  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Foreign  Office,  kept  the  cognac  bottle  in  his 
own  hands,  while  a  group  of  high  functionaries  divided  the 
rest  of  the  work  between  them.  Nothing  could  exceed  for 
downright  comicality  the  busy  scene  that  was  enacted 
behind  the  Chancellor's  back  during  the  whole  of  the 
speech.  The  difficulty  with  which  the  glass  mixers  had 
continually  to  contend  was  that  of  securing  the  requisite 
degree  of  dilution.  First  one  would  taste  and  find  the 
compound  too  weak,  so  that  more  cognac  had  to  be  added. 
Then  another  would  pronounce  it  too  strong,  and  the 
addition  of  seltzer  water  was  the  consequence.  More  than 
once  the  Chancellor,  hard  to  please,  refused  to  drink  the 
draught  so  carefully  prepared,  and  one  of  the  solemn  group 
had  to  drain  the  glass,  so  that  the  blending  operation  might 
begin  again.  Probably  a  dozen  and  a  half  small  glasses 
were  handed  to  Prince  Bismarck  full  and  removed  from 
his  bench  empty  before  all  had  been  said  that  was  in  the 
great  statesman's  mind.  That  was  a  high  record  to  reach, 
but  then  the  occasion  was  a  momentous  one  and  the  Chan- 
cellor's throat  was  unusually  parched  and  troublesome. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Dinner  Table— Housekeeping 

The  old  English  dinner  table  was  a  massive  thing  and  was 
heavily  loaded  for  dinner.  There  were  huge  joints,  enormous 
game  pies  and  the  carcasses  of  poultry.  It  was  considered 
the  correct  thing  for  the  hostess  to  carve  and  to  press 
the  guests  to  gluttony,  and  the  host  to  pass  the  bottles 
several  times  too  often.  With  such  display  of  food  there 
was  little  room  for  floral  decorations.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  vegetables  were  banished  from  the  table  and 
handed  by  the  attendants.  Then  the  made  dishes  were 
dubbed  entrees  and  were  cleared  off  the  table  and  brought 
in  by  the  attendants,  piping  hot.  Finally  the  meats  were 
taken  off,  and  at  last,  the  guests  were  permitted  to  eat  or 
not  to  eat,  without  any  influence  on  the  part  of  the  host  or 
hostess,  while  at  the  same  time  the  praising  of  the  viands, 
which  used  to  be  the  practice,  no  longer  became  proper. 
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LOVE  MAKING  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINS* 


The  next  day  after  the  affair  at  Burton's  I  went  over  to 
Andrews  Fork,  seven  or  eight  miles  away,  and  was  made 
heartily  welcome  at  the  largest  of  the  three  cabins. 
Andrews  had  a  daughter  about  twenty  years  old,  and  I 
soon  understood  that  she  was  to  be  married  next  day. 
Indeed,  the  lucky  young  man  was  on  the  ground  and 
waiting.  He  was  a  six-footer,  slim  as  a  toothpick,  awkward 
as  a  calf,  and  dead  in  love.  The  girl  was  shy,  but  not  to 
be  bluffed  by  my  presence.  When  I  entered  the  front 
door,  the  young  man.  who  answered  the  name  of  Davy, 
ran  out  of  the  back.  He  felt  confused  and  embarrassed, 
and,  taking  his  seat  on  a  log  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
house,  he  hid  his  face  as  much  as  possible  behind  a  sap- 
ling. Andrews  called  to  him,  then  Mrs.  Andrews  called, 
but  he  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth  and  would  not  come. 
Then  his  Susan  went  out  and  said  : 

"  Now,  Davy,  what's  the  scrimmage  ?  He'un  hasn't 
come  to  hurt  we'uns." 

"  I  ain't  scart." 

"  Then  come  'long  in.    All  of  us  will  be  ashamed  of  ye." 
"  Got  a  headache,"  said  Davy,  as  he  hung  back. 
"  Honest  ? " 

"  Yes,  orful  honest.    Feels  like  it  'ud  split." 

"  Shucks  !  You '5  bashful  f  You's  afraid  he'll  poke  fun 
at  we'uns  !  But  he  won't,  Davy.  Pop's  dun  told  him 
we're  to  jinc,  and  he  says  it's  right.    He'un  won't  laff." 

"  Fur  shore  ? " 

"  Fur  snake  shore.    Come  in,  Davy." 

She  came  leading  him  by  the  hand,  and  I  did  my  best 
to  put  him  at  his  ease.  In  this  I  succeeded  so  well  that 
after  dinner  he  took  mc  into  his  confidence.  We  were 
lying  under  a  tree,  and  I  had  given  him  the  first  cigar  he 
ever  saw,  when  he  suddenly  said  : 

"  Would  you  run  away  ?  " 

"  What !    From  getting  married  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  No,  sir-e-e  !    You  are  a  lucky  man  to  get  Sue." 
"  But  folks'l  laff." 
"  Let  'em  laugh." 

"  And  wink  and  titter  and  make  fun  !  " 
"  Pooh  !    What  of  it  ? " 

"  It's  jist  orful,  but  mebbe  I  kin  do  it.  I've  killed  b'ars 
and  rattlers  and  wildcats,  and  I've  had  fights  and  rows, 
but  this  skeers  me." 

I  got  him  braced  up  after  an  hour's  talk,  and  then  we 
took  a  cut  through  the  woods  to  see  the  new  cabin,  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  bridal  couple.  It  was  a  humble 
structure  made  of  poles,  with  no  door  to  the  doorway,  and 
no  sash  in  the  window.  The  ground  was  beaten  down 
hard  for  the  floor,  there  was  a  rude  fireplace  at  one  end, 
and  a  bedstead  had  been  made  of  poles  laid  in  crotches. 
Davy's  mother  had  given  him  a  bearskin,  a  kettle,  a  skillet, 
and  jug,  and  these  were  placed  in  a  corner.  Susan's 
parents  had  given  her  a  pan,  a  kettle,  three  tin  plates,  two 
spoons,  two  knives  and  forks,  and  a  bottle  of  vinegar,  and 
these  were  placed  in  another  corner.    That  was  the  outfit. 

The  mountaineers  were  my  friends.  They  had  gone  to 
every  trouble  to  oblige  me,  and  here  was  an  opportunity 
to  requite  their  kindness.  There  was  a  genuine  country 
store  about  a  mile  away,  and  I  got  rid  of  Davy  and  went 
down  there.  I  had  a  little  talk  with  the  storekeeper,  and 
wrote  out  a  list  of  things  and  tendered  the  pay,  and  his 
voice  actually  trembled  as  he  said  : 

•  M.  Quad,  id  Detroit  Free  Tress. 


"  Twelve  hull  dollars  !    Stranger,  ye  can't  mean  it !  " 
"Oh,  but  I  do." 

"  And  all  a  free  gift  to  Dave  and  Sue  ?  Wall,  it  beats 
sarpints !  I've  seed  strange  things  in  my  time,  but  thk 
clutters  me  ! " 

That  evening  Andrews  and  his  wife  had  to  go  over  to 
sit  up  with  a  sick  neighbor,  leaving  me  alone  with  the  lov- 
ers.  After  the  "  sputter  "  had  been  lighted  Sue  said  to  me  : 

"  You  won't  keer,  will  you  ?  " 

"About  what?" 

"  And  pop  said  you  wouldn't  laff  nor  titter." 
"What  at?" 

"  Dave  and  me  is  goin'  to  court." 
"  Go  right  ahead,  my  dear  girl.    I  am  very  near-sighted 
and  hard  of  hearing,  and  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  me." 
They  sat  down  on  the  door-sill,  and  soon  Dave  queried  : 
"  Hain't  nobody  lookin',  be  thar  ? " 
"  Guess  not." 
"Then  I'm  goin'  to!" 
"  No  you  hain't !  " 
"  But  I  must,  'cause  I  orter  !  " 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  there  was  another 
long  silence.    Then  he  said  : 
"  Kin  1  squeeze  yer  hand  ?  " 
"  Noap." 
"  But  I  ortcr." 
"  Well,  mebbe." 

"  And  you  hain't  kissed  me  fur  an  hour." 
"  David ! " 

"  But  I  orter  be  kissed.    And  you  orter  be  kissed." 
"  Well,  mebbe  you  know  best." 

"  Course  I  know  best.   Haven't  I  killed  b'ars  and  cats  ?  " 

"  Sartin,  fur  I  seed  their  hides." 

"  Don't  sot  way  off  thar,  Susan.    Sot  clusscr." 

"  Noap." 

"  But  you  orter.    Your  pop  would  say  yer  orter.  Hain't 
we  most  married  ?  " 
"  Well,  mebbe  I  orter." 

"  We's  gwine  to  be  crackingly  happy."—"  Yes." 
"  Never  git  mad  ?      "  Noap." 

I  went  off  to  bed  and  left  them  there,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  put  in  most  of  the  night  at  it.  At  about 
ten  o'clock  next  morning  the  people  began  to  drop  in, 
and  at  eleven  the  marriage  took  place.  The  groom  had  a 
weak  spell,  but  I  braced  him  up.  and  when  the  fatal  noose 
was  adjusted  and  the  trap  sprung  his  conduc  t  was  fair  to 
medium.  After  dinner  we  formed  in  procession  and 
escorted  them  to  their  new  home.  Almost  everybody  had 
come  laden  with  a  present  of  some  sort.  In  the  center  of 
the  cabin  was  my  surprise,  and  no  crowd  of  people  were 
ever  so  dumfounded.  Mrs.  Andrews  drew  the  articles 
out,  and  it  took  every  one's  breath  as  she  shouted  : 

"  Real  tea  and  coffee  and  saleratus !  And  here's  cotton 
cloth  and  pins  and  thread  !  And  here's  sugar  and  molas- 
ses and  soap  !  And  here's  crockery — real  crockery — and 
knives  and  forks  and  spoons  and—" 

But  all  the  women  were  crying  by  that  time  and  all  the 
men  were  trembling  with  excitement.  They  laid  it  onto 
mc,  and  I  had  to  own  up,  and  then  Andrews  called  out : 

"Yere,  Dave,  Sue — git  right  down  yere  on  yer  knees 
and  sw'ar  to  the  stranger  that  you'll  pot-luck  with  him  an' 
his'n  as  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs,  and  may  the 
Lord  never  desert  him  !  " 

And  who  could  ask  for  a  greater  reward  ? 
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TREASURE  TROVE— RESURRECTING  OLD  FAVORITES 


The  Nativity— E.  J'.  Sears 
Calm  on  the  listening  car  ot  night 

Come  heaven's  melodious  strains. 
Where  wild  Judea  stretches  far 

Her  silver-mauiled  plains. 

Celestial  choirs,  from  courts  above, 

Shed  sacred  glories  there  ; 
And  angels,  with  their  sparkling  lyre*. 

Make  music  011  the  air. 

The  answering  hills  of  Palestine 

Send  back  the  glad  reply. 
And  greet,  from  ail  their  holy  heights. 

The  dayspring  from  on  high. 

O'er  the  blue  depths  of  Galilee 

There  comes  a  holier  calm. 
And  Sharon  waves,  in  solemn  praise, 

Her  silent  groves  of  palm. 

"  Glory  to  God,"  the  sounding  skies 

Loud  with  their  anthems  ring ; 
"  Peace  to  the  earth,  good-w  ill  to  men, 

From  heaven's  Eternal  King  ! " 

Light  on  thy  hills,  Jerusalem, 

The  Saviour  now  is  born  ; 
And  bright,  on  Bethlehem's  joyous  plains, 

Breaks  the  first  Christmas  morn. 

Singing  of  the  Magnificat— E.  Nesbit — Lays  and  Legends 
In  midst  of  wide  green  pasture-lands,  cut  through 

fly  lines  of  alders  bordering  deep-banked  streams. 
Where  bulrushes  and  yellow  iris  grew. 

And  rest  and  peace,  and  all  the  (lowers  of  dreams. 
The  Abbey  stood— so  still,  it  seemed  a  part 
Of  the  marsh-country's  almost  pulseless  heart. 

Where  gray-green  willows  fringed  the  stream  and  pool. 
The  lazy  meek-faced  cattle  strayed  to  graze. 

Sheep  in  the  meadows  cropped  the  grasses  cool. 
And  silver-fish  shone  through  the  watery  ways. 

And  many  a  load  of  fruit  and  load  of  com 

Into  the  Abbey  storehouses  was  Imrne. 

Yet  though  so  much  they  had  of  life's  good  things, 
The  monks  but  held  them  as  a  sacred  trust. 

Lent  from  the  storehouse  of  the  King  of  kings 
Til)  they,  His  stewards,  should  go  back  to  dust. 
"  Not  as  our  own,"  they  said,  "  but  as  the  Lord's, 

All  that  the  stream  yields,  or  the  land  affords." 

And  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  near 

Knew  the  monks'  wealth,  and  bow  their  wealth  was  spent. 
In  tribulation,  sickness,  want,  or  fear, 

First  to  the  Abbey  all  the  peasants  went. 
Certain  to  find  a  welcome,  and  to  be 
Helped  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity. 

When  plague  or  sickness  smote  the  people  sore. 

The  Brothers  prayed  beside  the  dying  bed. 
And  nursed  the  sick  back  into  health  once  more. 
And  through  the  horror  and  the  danger  said  : 
"  How  good  is  God,  who  has  such  love  for  us, 
He  lets  us  lend  His  suffering  children  thus  ! " 

They  in  their  simple  ways  and  works  were  glad: 
Yet  all  men  must  have  sorrows  of  their  own. 

And  so  a  bitter  grief  the  Brothers  had, 
Nor  mourned  for  others'  heaviness  alone. 

This  was  the  secret  of  their  sorrowing. 

That  not  a  monk  in  all  the  house  could  sing  ! 


Was  it  the  damp  air  from  the  lonely  marsh. 

Or  strain  ol  scarcely  intermitted  prayer, 
That  made  their  voices,  when  they  sang,  as  harsh 

As  any  frog's  that  croaks  in  evening  air — 
That  made  less  music  in  their  hymns  to  lie 
Than  in  the  hoarsest  wild-fowl's  hoarsest  cry  ? 

If  love  could  sweeten  voice  to  sing  a  song, 

Theirs  had  been  sweetest  song  was  ever  sung  : 
But  their  hearts'  music  reached  their  lips  all  wrong 

The  soul's  intent  foiled  by  the  traitorous  tongue 
That  marred  the  chapel's  peace,  and  seemed  to  scare 
The  rapt  devotion  lingering  in  the  air. 

The  birds  that  in  the  chapel  built  their  nests, 

And  in  the  stone-work  found  their  small  lives  fair. 

Flew  thence  with  hurried  wings  and  fluttering  breasts 
When  rang  the  bell  to  call  the  monks  to  prayer. 
"Why  will  they  sing."  they  twittered,  ••  why  at  all  ? 

In  heaven  their  silence  must  be  festival !" 

The  Brothers  prayed  with  penance  and  with  tears 

That  God  would  let  them  give  some  little  part 
Out  for  the  solace  of  their  own  sad  cars 

Of  all  the  music  crowded  in  their  heart. 
Their  nature  and  the  marsh-air  had  their  way. 
And  still  they  sang  more  vilely  every  day. 

And  all  their  prayers  and  fasts  availing  not 

To  give  them  voices  sweet,  their  souls'  desire. 
The  Abbot  said,  "Gifts  he  did  not  allot. 

God  at  our  hands  will  not  again  require  ; 
The  love  He  gives  us  He  will  ask  again 
In  love  to  Htm  and  to  our  fellow-men. 

"  Praise  Him  we  must,  and  since  we  cannot  praise 

As  we  would  choose,  wc  praise  Him  as  we  can. 
In  heaven  wc  shall  be  taught  the  angels'  ways 

Of  singing — we  can  afford  to  wait  a  span. 
In  singing,  as  in  toil,  do  ye  your  best  ; 
God  will  adjust  the  balance— do  the  rest !  " 

But  one  good  Brother,  anxious  to  remove 

This,  the  reproach  now  laid  on  them  so  long, 
Rejected  council,  and  for  very  love 

Besought  a  Brother,  skilled  in  art  of  song 
To  come  to  them — his  cloister  far  to  leave — 

And  sing  Magnificat  on  Christmas  Eve. 

So  when  each  brown  monk  duly  sought  his  place. 

By  two  and  two,  slow  pacing  to  the  choir, 
Shrined  in  his  dark  oak  stall,  the  strange  monk's  face 

Shone  with  a  light  as  of  devotion's  fire. 
Good,  young  and  fair,  his  seemed  a  form  wherein 
Pure  beauty  left  no  room  at  all  for  sin. 

And  when  the  time  for  singing  it  had  come. 

Magnificat,"  face  raised,  and  voice,  he  sang  : 
Each  in  his  stall  the  monks  stood  glad  and  dumb. 

As  through  the  chancel's  dusk  his  voice  outrang, 
Pure,  clear,  and  perfect— as  the  thrushes  sing 
Their  first  impulsive  welcome  of  the  spring. 

At  the  first  notes  the  Abbot's  heart  spoke  low  : 

"Oh  God,  accept  this  singing,  seeing  we, 

Had  we  the  power,  would  ever  praise  Thee  so — 

Would  ever,  Lord,  Thou  know'st,  sing  thus  for  Thee  ; 
Thus  in  our  hearts  Thy  hymns  are  ever  sung, 
As  he  thou  blessest  sings  them  with  his  tongue." 

But  as  the  voice  rose  higher,  and  more  sweet. 

The  Abbot's  heart  said,  '•  Thou  hast  heard  us  grie\-c. 
And  sent  an  angel  from  beside  Thy  feet, 

To  sing  Magnificat  on  Christmas  Eve  ; 
To  ease  our  ache  of  soul,  and  let  us  see 
How  we  some  day  in  heaven  shall  sing  to  Thee." 
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Through  the  cold  Christmas  night  the  hymn  rang  out. 

In  perfect  cadence,  clear  as  sunlit  rain- 
Such  heavenly  music  that  the  birds  without 

Beat  their  warm  wings  against  the  window  pane. 
Scattering  the  frosted  crystal  snow  outspread 
Upon  the  stone-lace  and  the  window  lead. 

The  white  moon  through  the  window  seemed  to  gate 
On  the  pure  (all-  and  eyes  the  singer  raised  ; 

The  storm -wind  hushed  the  clamor  of  its  ways  ; 
Cod  seemed  to  stoop  to  hear  Himself  thus  praised. 

And  breathless  all  the  Brothers  stood,  and  still 

Reached  longing  souls  out  to  the  music's  thrill. 

Old  years  came  back,  and  half-remembered  hours. 

Dreams  of  delights  that  never  were  to  be. 
Mothers"  remembered  kiss,  the  funeral  flowers 

Laid  on  the  grave  of  life's  felicity  ; 
An  infinite  dear  passion  of  regret 
Swept  through  their  hearts,  and  left  their  eyelids  wet. 

The  birds  heat  ever  at  the  window,  till 
They  break  the  pane,  and  so  could  entrance  win  ; 

Their  slender  feet  clung  to  the  window-sill. 
And  though  with  them  the  bitter  air  came  in, 

The  monks  were  glad  that  the  birds  too  should  hear, 

Since  to  God  s  creatures  all  His  praise  is  dear. 

The  lovely  music  waxed  and  waned,  and  sank. 

And  brought  less  conscious  sadness  in  its  train. 
Unrecognized  despair  that  thinks  to  thank 

God  for  a  joy  renounced,  a  chosen  pain— 
And  deems  that  peace  which  is  but  stifled  life 
Dulled  by  a  too-prolonged  unfruitful  strife. 

When  service  done,  the  Brothers  gathered  round 
To  thank  the  singer — modest-eyed,  said  he  : 
'•  Not  mine  the  grace,  if  grace  indeed  abound  ; 
God  gave  the  power,  if  any  power  there  be  ; 
If  I  in  hymn  or  psalm  clear  voice  can  raise. 
As  His  the  gift,  so  His  be  all  the  praise  ! " 

That  night  -the  Abbot  lying  on  his  bed — 
A  sudden  flood  of  radiance  on  him  fell, 

Poured  from  the  crucifix  above  his  head. 
And  cast  a  storm  of  light  across  his  cell— 

And  in  the  fullest  fervor  of  the  light 

An  angel  stood,  glittering,  and  great,  and  white. 

His  wings  a  thousand  rainbow  clouds  seem'd  made, 
.   A  thousand  lamps  of  love  shone  in  his  eyes, 
The  light  of  dawn  upon  his  brows  was  laid, 

Odors  of  thousand  flowers  of  Paradise 
Filled  all  the  cell,  and  through  the  heart  there  stirred 
A  sense  of  music  that  could  not  be  heard. 

The  Angel  spoke— his  voice  was  low  and  sweet 

As  the  sea's  murmur  on  low-lying  shore— 
Or  whisper  of  the  wind  in  ripened  wheat : 
'•  Brother,"  he  said,  "the  God  we  both  adore 
Has  sent  me  down  to  ask,  is  all  not  right  ? — 
Why  was  Magnitic.it  not  sung  to-night  ?  " 

Tranced  in  the  joy  the  Angel's  presence  brought. 
The  Abbot  answered  :  "  All  these  weary  years 

We  have  sung  our  best — but  always  have  wc  thought 
Our  voices  were  unworthy  heavenly  ears  ; 

And  so  to-night  wc  found  a  clearer  tongue, 

And  by  it  the  Magnificat  was  sung." 

The  Angel  answered,  "  All  these  happy  years 
In  heaven  has  your  Magnificat  been  heard ; 

This  night  alone,  the  angels'  listening  ears 
Of  all  its  music  caught  not  a  single  word. 

Say,  who  is  he  whose  goodness  is  not  strong 

Enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  song  ?  " 


The  Abbot  named  his  name.    "  Ah,  why,"  he  cried, 
'  Have  angels  heard  not  what  we  found  so  dear  ?  " 
"Only  pure  hearts,"  the  angel's  voice  replied. 
"  Can  carry  human  songs  up  to  God's  car  ; 
To-night  in  heaven  was  missed  the  sweetest  praise 
That  ever  rises  from  earth's  mud-stained  maze. 

•'  The  monk  who  sang  Magnificat  is  filled 

With  lust  of  praise,  and  with  hypocrisy  ; 
He  sings  for  earth— in  heaven  his  notes  are  stilled 

By  muffling  weight  of  deadening  vanity  ; 
His  heart  is  chained  to  earth,  and  cannot  bear 
His  singing  higher  than  the  listening  air  ! 

"  From  purest  hearts  most  perfect  music  springs, 

And  while  you  mourned  your  voices  were  not  sweet, 

Man-ed  by  the  accident  of  earthly  things. — 
In  heaven,  God,  listening,  judged  your  song  complete. 

The  sweetest  of  earth's  music  came  from  you, 

The  music  of  a  noble  life  and  true  !  " 

A  Christmas  Hymn—Alfred  Domett 
It  was  the  calm  and  silent  night  ! 

Seven  hundred  years  and  fifty-three 
Had  Rome  been  growing  up  to  might. 
And  now  was  queen  of  land  and  sea. 
No  sound  was  heard  of  clashing  wars  ; 

Peace  brooded  o'er  the  hushed  domain  ; 
Apollo,  Pallas.  Jove,  and  Mars 

Held  undisturbed  their  ancient  reign. 
In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago. 

Twas  the  calm  and  silent  night ! 

The  senator  of  haughly  Rome, 
Impatient,  urged  his  chariot's  flight, 

From  lordly  revel  rolling  home  ! 
Triumphal  arches,  gleaming  swell 

His  breast  with  thoughts  of  boundless  sway  ; 
What  recked  the  Roman  what  befell 

A  paltry  province  far  away, 
In  the  solemn  midnight. 
Centuries  ago  ? 

Within  that  province  far  away 

Went  plodding  home  a  weary  boor  ; 
A  streak  of  light  before  him  lay. 

Fallen  through  a  half-shut  stable  door 
Across  his  path.    He  passed,  for  naught 

Told  what  was  going  on  within  ; 
How  keen  the  stars  !  his  only  thought, — 

The  air  how  calm  and  cold  and  thin, 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago  ! 

Oh,  strange  indifference  !  low  and  high 

Drowsed  over  common  joys  and  cares; 
The  earth  was  still,  and  knew  not  why 

The  world  was  listening  unawares  ! 
How  calm  a  moment  may  precede 

One  that  shall  thrill  the  world  forever  '. 
To  that  still  moment  none  would  heed, 

Man's  doom  was  linked  no  more  to  sever. 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago  ! 

It  is  the  calm  and  solemn  night ! 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throw 
Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite 

The  darkness,  charmed  and  holy  now  ! 
The  night  that  erst  no  name  had  worn, 

To  it  a  happy  name  is  given  ; 
For  in  that  stable  lay,  new-bom. 

The  peaceful  Prince  of  earth  and  heaven. 
In  the  solemn  midnight. 
Centuries  ago  ! 
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Changes  in  the  Language— The  Academy 
Few,  scholars  even,  are  aware  of  the  great  changes  through 
which  the  English  language  has  passed  in  successive  cen- 
turies.   Following  arc  specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as 
used  at  various  periods  in  English  history  : 

A-  D.  1158. — Fader  ur  heune,  haleweide  lieith  thi  neune.  cumin  Ihl 
kunerichc,  thy  willc  beoth  tdon  in  heune  and  in  erthe.  The  curved 
dawe  briend,  gif  ous  thilk  dawe.  And  voraif  uer  dctters  as  vi  yors- 
tfen  ure  deltoures.  And  lene  us  nought  into  temtation,  bot  delyvor 
en*  of  evel.  Amen. 

A  D.  1300.— Fader  ure  in  heavenc.  Halewyn  be  thi  name,  thi 
kingdom  come,  thy  willc  be  done  as  Inhevene  and  earthe — Oua  unhe 
days  bred  give  u»  to  daye.  And  forgive  oure  dcttes  as  wc  forgive  oure 
dettoure*.    And  lead  us  nor  in  temptation,  bote  delyveor  us  of  yvil. 

A.D.  137a— Oure  fadir  that  art  in  heune*  hallowid  l>e  thi  name,  thi 
kingdom  come  to.  be  thi  wille  done  in  erthe  a*  in  heune,  geve  to  us 
this  day  oure  breed  ourt  other  tubifanet  forgone  to  us  our  dettis  as  we 
forgauen  to  oure  dettouris,  lede  us  not  into  temptation;  but  delyeur  us 
yvcl.  Amen. 

A.D.  1524.— O  oure  father  which  arte  in  heven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  wyoll  be  fulfilled  .as  well  in 
earth  a*  it  is  in  heven.  Give  us  this  daye  oure  dayly  brede.  And  for- 
give us  our  trespaces  even  as  wc  forgive  our  trespacers.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  delyver  us  from  veil.  Fyr  thyne  is  the  king- 
dome  and  the  power  and  the  glorye  for  ever.  Amen. 

A.D.  1 561. — Our  father  which  art  in  hcauen,  sanctified  be  thy  name. 
Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heauen.  in  earth  also. 
Give  us  today  our  superstantial  bread.  And  forgive  n%  our  dettes  a* 
we  forgive  our  detters.  And  lead  u»  not  into  temptation.  But  dcliv- 
ere  us  from  evil.  Amen. 

A.D.  1711— Our  father  which  art  in  heauen,  hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heauen .  Give 
us  thi*  day  our  dayley  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debt*  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  ns  from 
evil.  For  thyne  is  the  kingdome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  for- 
ever-  Amen. 

Newspaper  Making  in  India — The  English  Printer 
The  making  of  a  paper  in  India  would  seem  a  strange  pro- 
cess to  an  English  printer.  The  native  compositors  who 
use  type  sit  on  the  floor^  with  their  cases  about  them  ;  in 
fact,  most  of  the  work  is  done  on  the  floor.  Many  of  them 
who  set  type  for  English  newspapers  do  not  know  the 
English  language.  They  become  very  expert,  and  set  type 
day  after  day  without  understanding  more  than  the  few 
words  they  have  been  able  to  pick  up  in  the  course  of 
their  work.  The  advertising  is  chiefly  of  foreign  goods 
imported  into  India.  The  native  people  are  too  cautious 
to  expend  much  money  in  advertising.  Newspapers  in 
the  vernacular  are  mostly  lithographed.  Type  has  been 
adapted  to  the  vernacular  characters,  and  is  less  difficult 
to  read  than  lithographed  works  ;  but  a  finely  lithographed 
newspaper  or  book  is  as  much  superior  to  type  as  the 
painting  of  a  master  is  superior  to  a  chromo.  The  press- 
work  is  done  by  hand,  as  native  labor  is  cheaper  than 
engines  and  great  presses.  Illustrated  papers  are  rare. 
Head  and  tail  pieces  in  conventional  flower  and  geometric 
designs  arc  often  very  fine,  but  the  representations  of 
places  or  persons  are  little  more  than  outlined,  and  with- 
out proportion  or  perspective.  The  mission  presses  have 
introduced  many  European  cuts,  but  they  arc  only  a  little 
more  interesting  and  intelligible  to  native  readers  than 
their  pictures  would  be  to  us.  In  their  names  of  news- 
papers the  people  of  India,  in  a  most  marked  manner, 
exhibit  their  poetic,  aristocratic,  and  affectionate  natures. 
The  Friends,  Benefactors,  and  Well-Wishers  of  various 
classes  and  causes  exceed  all  others.  Various  Lights 
stand  next,  as  Light  Reflector,  Mountain  of  Light,  Glitter- 


ing Sun,  Rise  of  the  Full  Moon,  Woman  Knlightener. 
Other  titles  can  be  mentioned  :  Diffuser  of  Sweet  News. 
Pleasure  of  Hearts,  Victory  of  Islam,  Strewing  of  Roses, 
Prcvcntor  of  Early  Marriages,  Light  of  Morality,  All- Pro- 
ducing Tree,  Ocean  of  Knowledge,  and  Sea  of  Medical 
Knowledge.  Nepaul  claims  to  have  the  smallest  paper  in 
the  world,  issued  monthly.  The  name  of  the  Government 
gazette  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Bangkok,  Buddhistic  in 
teaching,  and  sent  only  to  officials,  strikes  one  as  good  to 
sneeze  by— Rahchakech  chahum  bakc-sah. 

The  Process  of  Embalming— From  "  The  Casket  " 

The  process  of  embalming  is  as  follows,  and  is  called  the 
"  Brunelli  process  "  :  The  circulatory  system  is  cleansed 
by  washing  with  cold  water  till  it  issues  quite  clear  from 
the  body.  This  may  occupy  from  two  to  five  hours.  Al- 
cohol is  injected  so  as  to  abstract  as  much  water  as  pos- 
sible. This  occupies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Ether 
is  then  injected  to  abstract  the  fatty  matter.  This  occu- 
pies from  two  to  ten  hours.  A  strong  solution  of  tannin 
is  then  injected.  This  occupies  for  imbibition  from  two  to 
ten  hours.  The  body  is  then  dried  in  a  current  of  warm 
air  passed  over  heated  chloride  of  calcium.  This  may 
occupy  two  to  five  hours.  The  body  is  then  perfectly 
preserved,  and  resists  decay.  The  Italians  exhibit  speci- 
mens which  arc  as  hard  as  stone,  retain  the  shape  per- 
fectly, and  are  equal  to  the  best  wax  models.  It  will  be 
observed  in  this  process  that  those  substances  most  prone 
to  decay  are  removed,  and  the  remaining  portions  are  con- 
verted by  the  tannin  into  a  substance  resembling  leather. 
The  Swarming  of  Men — Nineteenth  Century 

England  and  Wales  contained  something  less  than 
9,000,000  in  1 80 1.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  an 
accurate  count.  Proposals  had  been  made  before,  and  a 
bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  in  1753  for  taking  a  cen- 
sus of  the  kingdom,  but  the  project  was  denounced  and 
defeated  as  an  insult  to  God  and  man.  An  attempt  to 
number  the  people  was  a  manifest  impiety,  and  it  was 
almost  as  clearly  seen  that  it  covered  some  iniquitous 
design  of  taxing  anew  a  harassed  nation.  So  the  plan 
failed  till  in  1801  our  forefathers  were  counted,  and  it  was 
found  that  8,892,536  persons  were  living  in  England  and 
Wales.  Less  than  9.000,000  then,  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  more  than  three  times  as  many  now.  At  the  last 
counting  there  were  close  upon  twenty-six  millions  (25,- 
974,439),  and  that  was  made  six  years  and  three-quarters 
since.  The  present  estimate  is  28.250,000.  We  have  more 
than  trebled  during  this  century — a  very  small  breadth  in 
the  life  of  a  people.  If  wc  look  back  beyond  i8ot  we 
must  trust  to  conjectures  ;  but  there  was  a  rough  calcula- 
tion made  just  three  centuries  since,  when  England  was 
threatened  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  best  estimate 
of  the  population  of  that  time  put  it  at  about  5,500,000. 
People  did  not  jostle  one  another  much  in  "  the  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth ; "  but  indeed  there  was  room 
enough  to  move  about  in  180 1.  The  increase  in  220  years 
was  not  much  more  than  half,  just  60  upon  100,  while  in 
the  subsequent  years  two  have  been  added  to  every  one 
that  existed  before.  In  view  of  this  disparity  of  increase, 
it  is  a  natural  question  to  ask  whether  the  growth  has  been 
uniformly  maintained  since  1801,  or  whether  our  numbers 
arc  continually  increasing  at  a  faster  ratio.  The  answer 
may  be  unexpected  :  W'v  grew  most  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  first  decade  was  a  period  of  practically 
continuous  war,  but  yet  the  numbers  added  exceeded  14  to 
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the  100.  The  second  half  of  the  next  10  years  was  a  time 
of  peace,  and  the  numbers  swelled  so  that  more  than  18 
were  added  to  every  100  counted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade.  But  that  proved  to  be  the  top  of  the  tide.  Al- 
though the  addition  in  the  next  ten  years  was  nearly  16 
per  cent,  there  was  a  decline,  and  every  successive  period 
showed  a  less  and  less  rate  of  increase  till  1851-61,  when 
it  fell  below  12  per  cent.,  and  then,  taking  a  turn,  it  ran  to 
13.19  per  cent,  in  1861-71,  and  to  14.36  in  the  years  1871- 
1881.  The  maximum  was  1811-21,  the  minimum  1851-61, 
from  which  it  has  been  rising  to  a  maximum  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, although  indeed  it  may  be  overpassed.  The  mass 
has  always  been  growing,  but  not  with  the  same  intensity  ; 
the  rate  fell  away,  it  recovered,  and  there  may  be  some 
reason  to  think  it  has  again  declined.  But  has  the  increase 
all  come  from  within  ?  Is  this  triplication  of  numbers 
wholly  due  to  the  growth  of  the  English  people,  or  is  it  in 
any,  and,  if  so,  in  what  measure  borrowed  from  immigra- 
tion from  many  lands,  or  at  least  from  other  portions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  The  hospitality  of  our  shores  is 
great — we  sometimes  hear  it  muttered,  nowadays,  that  it  is 
too  free — and  De  Foe  proved  long  ago  that  the  true-born 
Englishman  was  a  mongrel  product  of  many  breeds.  Do 
our  numbers  come  from  such  importations  ? 

A  Queer  French  frephecy—From  The  Tablet 
A  Belgian  pa|>cr  professes  to  have  unearthed  a  really 
curious  passage  out  of  an  old  book  in  the  State  Library  of 
Brussels.  This  book  was  published  by  Jean  Stratius  in 
Lyons  in  the  year  1585,  and  contains  a  number  of  astro- 
logical "prophecies  "  much  in  the  style  of  the  more  cele- 
brated ones  of  Nostradamus  ;  among  these  is  said  to  be 
the  fotlowing  : 

"  Tu  dais  vivre  tl  motttir,  i  Gaulr.  iKuit  trois  Bo. 
Deux  Sieeles  sous  Bo  I.,  tu  haulteras,' $  Gaute. 
Tu  corsrras  Bo  II.,  ains  U  /eras  tombeau  ; 
Puis  soubs  mitrtrn  Bo  III.,  Bis  CUm  thrd ton  rfle.' 

The  meaning  of  these  lines  seems  to  be  something  like 
this  :  "Thou  must  live  and  die,  O  Gaul,  under  three  Bo's. 
For  two  centuries  under  Bo  I.  thou  shalt  rise,  O  Gaul. 
Thou  shalt  raise  up  (?)  Bo  II.,  and  thus  shalt  rend  thyself 
into  pieces.  Then  under  Bo  III.,  the  baker,  Bis  Clem  will 
end  thy  rSle."  The  explanation  of  the  supposed  "  proph- 
ecy is  plain  enough.  "  Bo  I."  is  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
which  ruled  France  for  two  centuries — from  1589  to  1789, 
from  Henry  IV.  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  "  Bo 
II."  is  evidently  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the  "  corseras  " 
seems  to  be  a  play  upon  his  Corsican  origin.  lastly,  who 
can  fail  to  see  that  "  Bo  III.,"  the  '  baker,"  is  Boulanger  ? 
Whilst  the  "  Bis  Clem  "  who  is  to  bring  France's  destiny 
to  an  ignominious  end  can  only  be  Bis[marck]  and 
Clem[enceau].  Such  is  said  to  be  the  prophecy  published 
in  1585  by  one  Jacques  Molan,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Advo- 
cate to  the  Parliament  of  Macon. 

Discoveries  Made  By  Accident— London  Tit  Bits 
Valuable  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  valuable 
inventions  suggested,  by  the  veriest  accidents.  An 
alchemist,  while  seeking  to  discover  a  mixture  of  earths 
that  would  make  the  most  durable  crucibles,  one  day 
found  that  he  had  made  porcelain.  The  power  of  lenses, 
as  applied  to  the  telescope,  was  discovered  by  a  watch- 
maker's apprentice.  While  holding  spectacle-glasses  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  finger,  he  was  startled  at  the  sud- 
denly-enlarged appearance  of  a  neighboring  church-spire. 
The  art  of  etching  upon  glass  was  discovered  by  a  Nurem- 
berg glass-cutter.  By  accident,  a  few  drops  of  aqua  fortis 
fell  upon  his  spectacles.  He  noticed  that  the  glass  became 
corroded  and  softened  where  the  acid  had  touched  it. 
That  was  hint  enough.    He  drew  figures  upon  glass  with 


varnish,  applied  the  corroding  fluid,  then  cut  away  the 
glass  around  the  drawing.  When  the  varnish  was  removed, 
the  figures  appeared  raised  upon  a  dark  ground.  Mezzo- 
tinto  owed  its  invention  to  the  simple  accident  of  the  gun- 
barrel  of  a  sentry  becoming  rusted  with  dew.  The  swaying 
to  and  fro  of  a  chandelier  in  a  cathedral  suggested  to  Gal- 
ileo the  application  of  the  pendulum.  The  art  of  litho- 
graphing was  perfected  through  suggestions  made  by 
accident.  A  poor  musician  was  curious  to  know  whether 
music  could  not  be  etched  upon  stone  as  well  as  upon  cop- 
per. After  he  had  prepared  his  slab,  his  mother  asked  him 
to  make  a  memorandum  of  such  clothes  as  she  proposed 
to  send  away  to  be  washed.  Not  having  pen,  ink  and 
paper  convenient,  he  wrote  the  list  on  the  stone  with  the 
etching  preparation,  intending  to  make  a  copy  of  it  at  lei- 
sure. A  few  days  later,  when  about  to  clean  the  stone,  he 
wondered  what  effect  aqua  fortis  would  have  upon  it.  He 
applied  the  acid,  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  the  writing 
standing  out  in  relief.  The  next  step  necessary  was  sim- 
ply to  ink  the  stone  and  take  off  an  impression.  The  com- 
position of  which  printing-rollers  are  made  was  discovered 
by  a  Salopian  printer.  Not  being  able  to  find  the  pelt-ball, 
he  inked  the  type  with  a  piece  of  soft  glue  which  had  fallen 
out  of  a  glue-pot.  It  was  such  an  excellent  substitute  that, 
after  mixing  molasses  with  the  glue,  to  give  the  mass 
proper  consistency,  the  old  pelt-ball  was  entirely  discarded. 
The  shop  of  a  Dublin  tobacconist,  by  the  name  of  Lundy- 
foot,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  While  he  was  gazing  dolefully 
into  the  smouldering  ruins,  he  noticed  that  his  poorer 
neighbors  were  gathering  the  snuff  from  the  canisters.  He 
tested  the  snuff  (or  himself,  and  discovered  that  the  fire 
had  largely  improved  its  pungency  and  aroma.  It  was  a 
hint  worth  profiting  by.  He  secured  another  shop,  built 
a  lot  of  ovens,  subjected  the  snuff  to  a  heating  process, 
gave  the  brand  a  particular  name,  and  in  a  few  years  be- 
came rich  through  an  accident  which  he  at  first  thought 
had  completely  ruined  him.  The  process  of  whitening  su- 
gar was  discovered  in  a  curious  way.  A  hen  that  had 
gone  through  a  clay  puddle  went  with  her  muddy  feet  into 
a  sugar-house.  She  left  her  tracks  on  a  pile  of  sugar.  It 
was  noticed  that  wherever  her  tracks  were  the  sugar  was 
whitened.  Experiments  were  instituted,  and  the  result 
was  that  wet  clay  came  to  be  used  in  refining  sugar.  The 
origin  of  blue-tinted  paper  came  about  by  a  mere  slip  of 
the  hand.  The  wife  of  William  East,  an  English  paper- 
maker,  accidentally  let  a  blue  bag  fall  into  one  of  the  vats 
of  pulp.  The  workmen  were  astonished  when  they  saw  the 
peculiar  color  of  the  paper,  while  Mr.  East  was  highly  in- 
censed over  what  he  considered  a  grave  pecuniary  loss. 
His  wife  was  so  much  frightened  that  she  would  not  con- 
fess her  agency  in  the  matter.  After  storing  the  damaged 
paper  for  four  years,  Mr.  East  sent  it  to  his  agent  at  Lon- 
don, with  instructions  to  sell  it  for  what  it  would  bring. 
The  paper  was  accepted  as  a  "  purposed  novelty,"  and  was 
disposed  of  at  quite  an  advance  over  market  price.  Mr. 
East  was  astonished  at  receiving  an  order  from  his  agent 
for  another  large  invoice  of  the  paper.  He  was  without 
the  secret,  and  found  himself  in  a  dilemma.  Upon  men- 
tioning it  to  his  wife,  she  told  him  about  the  accident.  He 
kept  the  secret,  and  the  demand  for  the  novel  tint  far  ex- 
ceeded his  ability  to  supply  it. 

When  Protection  Began—The  Edinburgh  Review 
The  customs— whose  origin  is  unknown — were  certainly 
imposed  by  the  Crown  before  they  were  granted  by  Par- 
liament. They  were  the  duties  which  the  merchants,  who 
in  early  days  were  almost  exclusively  foreigners,  were  "  ac- 
customed "  to  pay  to  the  Crown  for  the  privilege  of  trade 
and  possibly  for  protection.    And  the  Great  Charter  dis- 
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tincily  recognizes  the  Crown's  right,  for  while  it  condemns 
the  "  mala  tolta,"  or  unjust  tolls,  it  reserves  "  antiquas  et 
rartas  consuctudincs,"  the  ancient  and  ordered  customs. 
These  ancient  customs  are  believed  to  have  comprised  cx- 
l>ort  duties  on  wool,  skins  and  leather,  and  a  "  prisage  "  on 
wine.  Their  amount  is  not  known,  but  sixty  years  after 
the  Great  Charter,  in  1275,  the  merchants,  for  the  sake  of 
increased  protection,  undertook  to  pay  higher  duties — of 
6s  8d  on  the  sack  of  wool,  or  300  woolfells,  and  13s  4d  on 
the  last  of  leather — and  these  increased  duties  were  for- 
mally voted  by  Parliament  They  were  raised  without  au- 
thority by  Edward  I.  in  1294  and  1297,  but  the  increased 
exactions  were  condemned  in  the  latter  year  as  "  mala  tol- 
ta "  when  Parliament  formally  recognized  the  rates  of 
1275.  Henceforth  the  latter  were  known  as  the  ancient  or 
great  customs.  Twenty-seven  years  later,  in  1302,  Ed- 
ward I.,  in  some  want  of  money,  commuted  the  prisage  of 
wine  for  a  fixed  duty  of  2s  the  cask  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  made  an  agreement  with  the  foreign  merchants  for  ad- 
ditional duties  on  wool,  woolfells  and  hides,  for  additional 
duties  on  cloth,  and  for  the  payment  of  what  would  now  be 
called  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3d  in  the  pound  on  all  ex- 
ported and  imported  commodities.  These  duties  were 
thenceforward  known  as  the  new  or  small  customs.  The 
king  endeavored,  though  without  success,  to  extend  them 
to  native  merchants  in  the  following  year ;  and  in  1309, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  new  customs  formed 
the  subject  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  and  were  suspended. 
Subsequently  revived,  "  they  received  legal  sanction  in  the 
statute  of  the  Staple  in  1353."  But  this  statute  did  not  fi- 
nally settle  the  point  in  dispute,  and  so  lately  as  in  Tudor, 
as  well  as  in  Stuart  times,  the  Crown  claimed  a  right  to  in- 
crease the  rates  or  impose  fresh  duties  without  Parliamen- 
tary sanction.  In  1604  one  Bates,  a  Turkey  merchant,  the 
Hampden  of  indirect  taxation,  refused  to  pay  a  new  duty 
on  currants  ;  and  the  judges  formally  decided  that  "  the 
seaport  are  the  king's  gates,  which  he  may  open  and  shut 
to  whom  he  pleases."  Bates,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  pay 
the  impost  Emboldened,  perhaps,  by  this  decision, 
Charles  I.  from  1625  to  1641  collected  the  port  duties  by 
royal  warrant ;  and  during  that  .period  a  new  book  of  rates 
was  published  by  his  expressed  authority. 

Mourning  Colors  the  World  Over — Motes  and  Queries 

Besides  black,  the  following  are  used  as  a  sign  of  grief 
for  the  dead.  Black  and  white  striped  to  express  sorrow 
and  hope,  among  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Grayish  brown, 
the  color  of  the  earth  to  which  the  dead  return,  in  Ethiopia. 
Pale  brown,  the  color  of  withered  leaves,  is  the  mourning 
of  Persia.  Sky-blue  to  express  the  assured  hope  that  the 
deceased  has  gone  to  heaven.  This  is  the  mourning  of 
Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia.  Deep  blue  in  Bokhara. 
Purple  and  violet  to  express  "  Kings  and  Queens  to  God." 
The  color  of  mourning  for  cardinals  and  kings  of  France. 
The  color  of  mourning  in  Turkey  is  violet.  White  (emblem 
of  hope),  the  color  of  mourning  in  China.  Henry  VIII. 
wore  white  for  Anne  Boleyn.  The  ladies  of  ancient  Rome 
and  Sparta  wore  white.  It  was  the  color  of  mourning  in 
Spain  till  1498.  Yellow  (the  sear  and  yellow  leaf),  the 
color  of  mourning  in  Egypt  and  in  Burmah.  Anne  Boleyn 
wore  yellow  mourning  for  Catharine  of  Aragon. 

The  Newspapers  of  the  World— X.  Y.  Telegram 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  world  was  printed  in  1457  in 
Nuremburg  and  called  the  Gazette,  while  the  first  daily 
made  its  appearance  in  1615  and  was  called  the  Frankfort 
Gazette.  In  1622  the  first  newspaper  was  started  in  Eng- 
land. Nineteen  years  later,  or  in  1641,  the  first  attempt 
at  Parliamentary  reporting  was  made.  The  first  adver- 
tisement in  any  paper  appeared  in  1648,  and  the  first  paper 


devoted  exclusively  to  advertisements  and  shipping  was 
published  in  1657.  The  Gazette  de  France,  published  in 
Paris  in  1731,  was  the  first  French  newspaper.  It  was 
issued  daily  after  May  1,  1792.  England,  however,  had  a 
daily  ninety  years  before  this,  for  the  Daily  Courant  was 
started  in  1702.  A  paper  railed  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette 
was  started  in  Russia  the  following  year.  At  present  the 
European  papers  that  arc  over  a  hundred  years  old  are  as 
follows:  Frankfort  Gazette,  established  16 15  ;  Leipsic 
Gazette,  1660  ;  London  Gazette,  1665  ;  Stamford  Mercury, 
1695  ;  Edinburgh  Courant,  1705  ;  Rostork  Gazette,  1710  ; 
Newcastle  Courant,  1711;  Leeds  Mercury,  1718;  Berlin 
Gazette,  1722  ;  Leicester  Journal,  1752  ;  Dublin  Free- 
man's Journal,  1755,  and  London  Times,  1785.  The  first 
newspaper  in  this  country  was  published  in  Boston  in  1690, 
by  Benjamin  Harris.  It  was  a  monthly  sheet,  called 
Publick  Occurences,  Foreign  and  Doraestick.  It  lived  but 
twenty-four  hours,  as  the  government  suppressed  it  after 
the  first  edition.  The  first  permanent  newspaper  was  its 
successor,  the  Boston  News  Letter,  published  in  1704. 
The  first  political  paper  started  in  this  country-  was  the 
Journal,  of  this  city,  published  in  1733.  In  1744  the 
Advertiser,  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  daily,  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  Recorder,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  published  in 
r8i4,  was  the  first  religious  paper,  and  the  American 
Farmer,  of  Baltimore,  started  in  1818,  the  first  agricultural 
paper.  It  was  in  1822  that  the  Prices  Current,  of  New 
Orleans,  the  first  commercial  paj>cr,  made  its  appearance. 
New  York  claims  the  honor  of  publishing  the  first  |>cnny 
paper.  This  was  the  Morning  Post,  started  in  t83j.  The 
New  Y  ork  Herald,  started  in  1835,  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  independent  paper  in  this  country.  The  first 
illustrated  paper,  the  News,  was  published  in  Boston  in 
1853,  and  the  first'  religious  daily,  the  Witness,  in  this  city 
in  1870.  The  pioneer  of  the  illustrated  religious  press  is 
the  Christian  Weekly,  of  this  city,  organized  in  187 1.  The 
Republican,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  was  started  in  1808, 
was  the  first  newspaper  west  of  the  Mississippi;  the 
Graphic,  of  this  city,  was  the  first  illustrated  daily  of  the 
world  ;  it  was  established  in  1873.  The  papers  in  this 
country  over  a  hundred  years  old  are  the  Gazette,  of 
Annapolis,  Md.,  established  in  1745  ;  Gazette,  of  Ports- 
mouth. N.  H.,  1756;  the  Mercury,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1758  ; 
Courant,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1764  ;  Journal.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1767;  Gazette,  Salem,  Mass.,  1768;  Spy,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  1770,  and  the  American,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1773. 
Scientific  Play  with  Soap  Bubbles— The  Electrical  World 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  experiments  shown  at  the 
recent  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society,  England,  was 
that  of  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  on  the  effect  of  the  electric  light 
and  of  electrification  on  soap  bubbles.  One  experiment 
was  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  real  contact  between 
two  bubbles,  blown  one  within  the  other.  Having  blown 
a  spherical  bubble  of  the  ordinary  Plateau  solution,  he 
blew  inside  it  a  second  bubble  with  a  solution  colored  by 
fluorescence  of  uranine,  and  when  this  compound  bubble 
was  placed  within  the  beam  of  a  powerful  electric  light, 
the  inner  bubble  shown  with  the  brilliant  emerald  fluores- 
cence of  uranium,  while  the  outer  bubble  shone  with  the 
splendid  colors  due  to  thin  films,  thus  showing  that  there 
could  be  no  liquid  contact,  or  the  uranine  would  have 
given  its  characteristic  fluorescence  to  both.  Mr.  Boys 
next  dropped  an  ordinary  air  bubble  into  a  glass  vessel 
containing  ether  vapor,  when  it  floated  about  on  its  invisi- 
ble surface  as  a  bladder  would  in  water.  After  a  few 
seconds  Mr.  Boys  lifted  it  out  again  by  means  of  a  wire 
ring,  and,  placing  it-in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  electric  light, 
received  its  shadow  on  a  white  screen,  when  the  heavy 
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ether  vapor  could  be  seen  pouring  away  from  the  sides  of 
the  bubble,  showing  first  that  when  floating  on  the  vaporous 
ether  it  had  by  diffusion  absorbed  a  quantity  of  the  vapor, 
and  when  removed  into  the  air  the  direction  of  diffusion 
was  reversed,  and  the  ether  vapor  poured  away  from  it 
like  water,  producing  by  its  different  index  of  refraction 
to  that  of  air  an  apparent  shadow  on  the  screen.  Again, 
if  an  air  bubble  attached  to  the  tube  by  which  it  has  been 
blown  be  dipped  into  the  ether  vapor  for  a  few  seconds 
and  then  lifted  out,  it  hangs  like  a  heavy  drop  from  the 
end  of  the  tube,  and  if  a  light  be  applied  to  the  Apposite 
end  of  the  tube  the  surface  tension  of  the  bubble  drives 
out  the  inflammable  mixture  within  it,  which  burns  with  a 
steady  flame  until  the  bubble  has  shrunk  away  to  nothing. 
If  two  bubbles  are  made  to  press  against  one  another 
externally  no  liquid  contact  takes  place,  but  if  a  feebly 
electrified  body  be  brought  anywhere  in  their  neighbor- 
hood they  instantly  coalesce.  If,  however,  the  one  bubble 
be  within  the  other  no  such  effect  takes  place,  the  outer 
bubble  effectually  protecting  the  inner  bubble. 

Sweet-scented  Secrets — The  Golden  Argosy 

The  export  of  the  fine  perfumery  is  principally  from 
Grasse,  Nice,  Cannes  and  Bremen.  The  business  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  manufacturer  extracts  from  the  flowers 
their  essential  oils.  The  perfumer  buys  these  oils,  pomades 
and  extracts,  and  compounds  them  in  several  ways.  Only 
about  a  dozen  of  all  the  fragrant  flowers  in  the  world  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery,  viz.  :  trie  violet, 
rose,  orange  flower,  jasmine,  tuberose,  cassia,  lavender, 
thyme,  rosemary,  geraniums,  jonquil,  and  fennel.  The  rose 
and  the  orange  are  the  most  valuable.  Of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  rose,  only  one  is  used — the  Provence  rose, 
single,  pale  pink,  the  most  sweet  smelling  of  roses ;  not 
hardy.  Picking  for  perfumery  occurs  in  almost  every  month 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  paradoxical  fact  in  the  business  that 
the  bitter  orange  yields  the  best  blossoms  for  perfumery. 
One  ton  of  blossoms  yields  two  pounds  eight  ounces  of  oil 
ncroli.  The  fruit  of  the  bitter  orange  yields  a  very  fine 
essential  oil,  bigaradc.  It  is  used  in  many  scents.  The 
orange  tree,  cultivated  for  its  oil,  lasts,  with  care,  over  200 
years.  One  ton  of  the  distilled  leaves  of  the  scented  verbena 
geranium  yields  from  24  to  30  ounces  of  the  essential  oil. 
The  flowers  of  the  jasmine  are  picked  just  after  sunset  in 
July,  and  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  in  August. 
The  jasmine  is  a  peculiarly  delicate  flower.  Its  essential 
oil  is  so  volatile  that  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  distillation, 
the  heated  water  decomposing  it  so  that  only  a  faint  tinge 
of  the  perfume  is  left  in  the  water  that  passes  through  the 
refrigerant.  Like  the  jasmine,  the  oil  of  the  tuberose 
cannot  be  extracted  by  distillation.  The  perfume  of  the 
cassia  is  much  used  in  compounds.  The  process  of  manu- 
facturing perfumes  is  in  itself  very  interesting,  especially  to 
the  ladies.  A  ton  of  roses  yields  only  two  ounces  of  the  attar, 
ottar,  or  otto.  If  kept  at  a  temperature  below  60  degrees 
attar  crystallizes ;  if  kept  open  to  the  air  and  light  it  is 
easily  volatilized.  Perfumed  oils  are  made  by  putting  fresh 
quantities  of  flowers  into  the  finest  of  virgin  olive  oil,  from 
20  to  30  different  times.  The  essential  oil  of  flowers  has  a 
strong  affinity  to  lard  or  grease.  The  latter,  rendered  as 
white  as  snow,  is  perfectly  saturated  with  the  flowers.  The 
process  is  repeated  many  times.  In  this  way  we  have 
pomade  of  rose,  orange,  cassia,  and  violet.  The  affinity  of 
the  perfume  of  flowers  for  alcohol  is,  however,  stronger  than 
that  for  grease.  Pomades,  immersed  in  alcohol,  are  ren- 
dered into  extracts,  the  grease  leaving  the  perfume. 
Concerning  Oaths  and  Affirmations — London  Globe 

The  following  summary  of  the  forms  of  oaths  in  use  in 
foreign  legislative  assemblies  is  extracted  from  the  reports 


received  at  the  British  foreign  office  at  the  time  of  the 
Bradlaugh  excitement : 

Bavaria — I  swear    *    *    So  help  me  God  and  His  Holy  Gospel. 

Denmark — I  promise  and  swear  *  *  •  So  help  me  God  and 
Hi*  Holy  Word. 

Greece — I  swear  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Coambslantial  and 
Indivisible  Trinity. 
Hesse-Darmstadt— I  swear   •    •   »   So  help  me  God. 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Baden— I  swear.    So  help  me  God. 
Holland — I  swear.    So  help  me  God. 
Portugal— I  swear  on  the  Holy  Goipcls. 

Prussia— T  swear  by  God,  the  Almighty  and  Omniscient  «  *  * 
So  help  me  God. 

Saxony — I  swear  by  Almighty  God. 

Servia—I  swear  by  one  God  and  with  all  that  is  according  to  law 
most  sacred  and  in  this  world  dearest  *  *  *  So  help  me  God  in 
this  and  that  other  world. 

Spain— After  swearing  on  the  Gospel,  the  President  says:  "Then 
may  God  repay  ;  but  if  you  fail  may  He  claim  it  from  you." 

Sweden  and  Norway — I  (President  or  Vice-President  only}  swear 
before  God  and  his  Holy  Gospel  *  *  *  I  will  be  faithful  to  this 
oath  as  sure  as  God  shall  save  my  body  and  soul. 

Switzerland— In  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  God  I  swear  *  *  « 
So  help  me  God. 

United  States— I  do  solemnly  swear    •    •    *    So  help  me  God. 

In  Bavaria  non-Christians  omit  the  reference  to  the  gos- 
pel. In  Holland  and  the  United  States  affirmation  is 
optional.  In  Prussia  and  in  Switzerland  affirmation  is 
permitted  to  those  who  object  on  religious  grounds  to  the 
oath.  In  Austria  a  promise  is  in  every  case  substituted 
for  an  oath.  In  Belgium  and  Italy  the  adjuration  is  used 
without  any  theistic  reference,  and  in  France  and  Roti- 
mania,  the  German  Reichstag  and  for  deputies  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  neither  oath  nor  affirmation  is  demanded. 
The  World's  Largest  Fiower— Pittsburg  Bulletin 

In  the  farthest  southeastern  island  of  the  Phillippine 
group,  Mindinao,  upon  one  of  its  mountains,  Parag,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  highest  peak  in  the  island,  the  volcano 
Apo,  a  party  of  botanical  and  ethnographical  explorers 
found  recently,  at  the  height  of  2,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  a  colossal  flower.  The  discoverer.  Dr.  Alexander 
Schadenberg,  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
amidst  the  low-growing  bushes  the  immense  buds  of  this 
flower,  like  gigantic  brown  cabbage  heads.  But  he  was 
still  more  astonished  when  he  found  a  specimen  in  full 
bloom,  a  five-petaled  flower,  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter— as 
large  as  a  carriage-wheel,  in  fact.  This  enormous  blossom 
was  borne  on  a  sort  of  vine  creeping  on  the  ground.  It 
was  known  by  the  native  who  accompanied  Dr.  Schaden- 
berg, who  called  it  Bo-o.  The  party  had  no  scale  by 
which  the  weight  of  the  flower  could  be  ascertained,  but 
they  improvised  a  swinging  scale,  using  their  boxes  and 
specimens  as  weights.  Weighing  these  when  opportunity 
served,  it  was  found  that  a  single  flower  weighed  over 
twenty-two  pounds.  It  was  impossible  to  transport  the 
fresh  flower,  so  the  travelers  photographed  it,  and  dried  a 
number  of  its  leaves  by  the  heat  of  a  fire.  '  Dr.  Schaden- 
berg then  sent  the  photographs  and  dried  specimens  to  the 
royal  Botanical  gardens  at  Breslau,  where  the  learned  di- 
rector immediately  recognized  it  as  a  species  of  Rafflesia,  a 
plant  formerly  discovered  in  Sumatra  and  named  after  the 
English  governor,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  The  new  flower 
was  accordingly  named  Rafflesia  Schadenhergia.  The  five 
petals  of  this  immense  flower  are  oval  and  creamy-white, 
and  grow  around  a  center  filled  with  countless  long  violet- 
hued  stamens,  thicker  and  longer  in  the  female,  or  fertile 
flowers,  than  in  the  infertile.  The  fertilization  is  accom- 
plished by  insects,  whose  larva;  breed  in  the  decaying  flesh 
of  its  thick  petals.  The  fertile  flower  develops  a  soft,  berry- 
like  fruit,  in  which  countless  seeds  are  imbedded.  The 
flower  exhales  a  poisonous  gas,  even  when  first  opened. 
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She  sang  the  songs  of  forest  birds— but  never  bird  sang 
them  so  sweetly  ! 

He  played  the  tambourine  of  the  Bohemian  dance,  but 
never  Gypsy  fingers  glanced  so  lightly  or  shook  such  music 
from  silver  bells ! 

And  together  they  wandered  through  the  land. 

Who  were  they  ? 

They  knew  not !  But  those  who  were  sheltered  in 
houses  from  wind  and  storm,  those  who  were  served  on 
white  linen  and  in  plenty,  were  not  of  their  kin. 

And  did  they  remember  nothing  ? 

Remember  ?  Ah,  yes.  A  day  when  the  skies  frowned 
and  the  cold  rain  fell  ;  when  the  leaves  in  the  forest 
shuddered  and  the  wind  screamed  harshly  :— 

"  t;o  on  !  go  on  !  " 

"  Far  away,  down  the  mountain,  the  sun  is  shining,"  he 
said,  and  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  where  the  sands 
of  the  coast  were  golden  and  the  waters  were  blue  and 
bright-  And  from  that  time  they  had  traveled  always 
toward  the  sun.  Assuredly,  they  might  have  perished  of 
thirst  and  hunger!  But  did  not  the  good  God  make  the 
stream  run  in  the  forest  ?  and  the  village  housewife  could 
always  find  a  crust  too  hard  to  throw  to  her  chickens ! 
When  the  nights  were  cold  he  took  off  his  bit  of  a  ragged 
coat  and  threw  it  about  her  shoulders  and  clasped  her 
close  in  his  arras.  When  the  sun  burned  fiercely  he  bade 
her  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  forest  while  he  went  through 
the  village  streets  and  played  and  sang  for  both.  She  had 
only  rags  to  cover  her,  but  through  them  shone  a  skin 
like  satin,  and  Milady  would  barter  her  best  silken  gown 
for  such  a  pair  of  shoulders. 

Wandering,  wandering !  Sometimes  a  day,  sometimes 
an  hour  in  the  village  ;  sometimes  welcomed,  sometimes 
chased  ;  sometimes  heard  and  even  applauded — for  they 
were  fair  to  see  and  pleasant  to  hear— sometimes  driven 
from  the  door  with  imprecations  by  those  who  hated  them 
at  once  for  their  youth,  their  beauty,  and  their  poverty — 
sometimes  with  a  handful  of  sous — sometimes,  ah  yes,  very 
often  empty-handed  ! 

But  though  there  were  those  who  would  not  give,  there 
were  none  who  might  take  away.  And  they  had  always 
their  great  love.  No  misery  can  be  so  cold  and  cruel  as 
love  is  warm  and  sweet. 

But  there  came  long  winter  days,  when  doors  were 
closed,  and  hearts  were  closed  with  them.  There  came 
long  winter  nights,  when  they  had  need  of  all  their  love 
and  all  their  childish  courage.  The  woods  and  roads  were 
one  whirling  mass  of  stinging  snow.  Food,  shelter,  both 
were  denied  fhem.  They  could  go  forward  but  slowly 
against  the  rough  hands  of  the  wind,  and  for  many  hours 
they  struggled,  until  at  last  fainting,  falling,  they  reached 
a  ruined  granary,  whose  tottering  walls  should  at  least  offer 
some  poor  defense  against  the  icy  breath  of  the  storm. 

As  if  enraged  at  the  loss  of  his  prey,  the  wind  howled 
hideously  without  and  threatened  to  drag  their  shelter  from 
over  them  ;  chilling  gusts  swept  through  a  hundred  rents  in 
the  roof  ;  the  snow  drifted  in  about  them  as  they  lay  on  the 
floor.    He  threw  his  arms  about  her— cold,  shaking  arms. 

"  I  will  warm  thee  !  "  he  said,  but  his  voice  sounded  far 
away,  and  his  teeth  chattered  so  that  she  understood  not 
his  words,  only  the  caress  which  accompanied  them.  She 

"  Adapted  by  ilalliird  Cr.iijx.  lot  Current  Literature,  from  the  French 
uf  Catullc  Mcmlir.,  in  I.u  lecture 


crept  closer  to  his  breast.    She  placed  her  lips  to  his  ear  ; 
he  could  not  feel  their  touch,  but  he  heard  her  voice. 
"  And  to-morrow  ? " 

He  said  nothing.  What  could  he  say  ?  That  there  would 
be  no  to-morrow  for  them  ?  or  that  the  morrow  would  find 
them  dead— here  on  these  stones — cold,  hard — but  neither 
so  cold  nor  so  hard  as  the  hearts  of  men  ! 

A  tear  fell  on  his  cheek. 

"Cry  not !  "  he  said,  and  with  shaking  lips  he  kissed  her. 

A  faint  light  seemed  about  them.  A  caressing  warmth 
enveloped  them.  A  sound  as  of  music,  faint  and  sweet, 
came  to  them,  and  a  voice  spoke  : 

"  Poor  little  ones  !    Abandoned  !  forsaken  !  " 

Mute,  awe-stricken,  yet  not  afraid,  they  gazed  into  the 
fast-increasing  light,  which,  though  on  every  side  of  them, 
showed  them  neither  their  own  faces  nor  yet  any  part  of 
their  miserable  surroundings  —  only  the  beautiful,  radiant 
eyes  of  a  woman  bending  over  them.  The  soothing  voice 
went  on  in  rhythmic  cadence  : 

"  Poor  little  ones  !  And  are  ye  cold,  and  have  ye  hun- 
ger, and  do  ye  thirst  ?  Listen,  then,  to  the  promise  of  One 
who  can  fulfill  all  desires  !  A  price  there  is  to  pay — but 
that  ye  shall  know  —  of  yourselves  —  after.  Now  will  I 
give  ye  power  to  rain  gold  from  your  lips  whensoe'er  they 
shall  open.  Say— quickly — say  !  will  ye  pay  the  price — 
even  though  ye  know  not  what  it  may  be  ?" 

He  hesitated  an  instant !  She — not  at  all ! 

"Yes!"  she  cried  breathlessly,  "yes  !  " 

"  Yes!  "  he  repeated  after  her,  "yes  !  " 

Suddenly,  as  it  had  appeared,  the  light  vanished.  In  its 
place  came  the  gray  dawn,  creeping  through  the  tom  and 
quivering  rafters. 

"It  was  a  dream!"  she  breathed  softly — as  if  fearful 
of  waking ;  but  however  softly  she  spoke,  her  lips  parted 
that  the  words  might  pass,  and  with  them  came  a  flood 
of  gold — ducats,  sovereigns,  florins,  sequins,  doubloons ! 
Down  over  her  breast  and  upon  the  rags  which  covered  her 
graceful  limbs,  they  lay,  in  dazzling  piles,  in  glittering 
heaps !  And  again  and  again,  as  she  said,  "  Ah  !  how 
beautiful !  how  beautiful ! "  they  rained  about  her — a 
golden  shower!    Yes,  a  beautiful  golden  shower. 

About  this  time  the  world  rang  with  the  fame  of  a  cer- 
tain young  Grand  Duke  and  his  Duchess  —  scarce  more 
than  children— who  lived  in  a  wonderful  palace  as  big  as 
a  city,  as  brilliant  as  the  sky  with  its  countless  stars.  Its 
walls  were  of  costly  marbles,  incrusted  with  amethyst  and 
chrysoprase;  its  galleries  were  wrought  of  silver  and  of 
gold  ;  its  tapestries,  its  statuary,  its  paintings,  its  marvelous 
furniture  entranced  the  eye  and  silenced  the  lips  !  Grand 
feasts  were  here  given,  daily,  where  all  the  world  might 
enjoy.  Tables  of  porphyry  and  malachite  shook  beneath 
their  loads  of  dainties  served  in  golden  dishes,  and  rare 
wines  flowed  from  crystal  flagons  into  gold-set  cups,  each 
cut  from  a  single  precious  stone.  And  the  Grand  Duke 
and  his  beautiful  young  Duchess  who  presided  at  these 
feasts  were  never  known  to  open  their  lips,  either  to  eat  or 
to  speak,  but  a  flood  of  gold  poured  forth,  to  be  speedily 
gathered  up  by  the  servitors,  tossed  into  baskets  of  silver 
filagree,  and  distributed  among  the  enraptured  guests.  Nat- 
urally these  magnificent  entertainments  were  always  largely 
attended,  and  yet  there  was  invariably  place  and  gold  for 
more.  So  much  was  said  of  Milord  the  Duke  and  Milady 
the  Duchess  that  the  story  of  their  splendor  and  generosity 
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traveled  as  far  as  Fairy  Land.  The  beautiful  Queen  of 
the  Fairies  smiled  a  strange  smile. 

"The  time  has  come  when  I  must  pay  a  visit  to  my 
friends  the  Duke  and  his  Duchess,"  she  said.  "  I  would 
like  well  to  hear  their  expressions  of  gratitude  !  "  And 
still  smiling  that  strange  smile,  she  went  on  her  way. 

Night  held  the  world  in  her  arms  !  The  magnificent 
castle  was  wrapped  in  silence  and  darkness.  Only  from 
the  boudoir  of  the  Duchess  came  a  sound  of  suppressed 
weeping,  and  from  the  chamber  of  the  Duke  issued  the 
heavy  sighs  of  one  in  sorrow.  Hastily  the  Queen  sum- 
moned them  before  her. 

"  How  now  !  "  she  exclaimed  sternly,  a  frbwn  darkening 
her  radiant  brow.    "  Have  I  given  ye  all  these  riches  that 
ye  might  build  a  palace — fare  like  nobles,  and  attire  your- 
•    selves  in  the  splendor  of  jewels — and  as  yet  asked  of  ye  no 
price,  and  are  ye  still  unsatisfied  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Madame  !  "  cried  Milady  piteously.  "  Thou 
knowest  naught  of  the  price  we  pay  !  " 

But  the  Fairy  interrupting  her,  spoke  again — "  If  ye  have 
tired  of  the  gold  which  issues  from  your  lips,  I  will  promise 
that  henceforth  shall  fall  rubies,  diamonds,  pearls,  sap- 
phires."   But  the  young  Duke  flung  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  Ah  no  !  "  he  implored.  "  Out  of  thy  bounty  and  good- 
ness— no  !  "  And  even  as  he  spoke  there  gushed  from  his 
lips  a  cascade  of  glittering  gems  !  Shrinking  from  them 
as  they  lay  in  their  beauty  about  him,  he  crept  yet  nearer 
her  feet,  and  raising  a  bit  of  her  garment  to  his  lips,  went 
on,  tremulously  :  "  Winter  nights  are  cold — the  hearts  of 
men  are  often  colder — and  the  wind  blows  chill  on  the 
heads  of  the  poor !  But  though  thou  gavest  me  instead  of 
this,  fire  and  shelter,  and  friends  and  warmth,  yet  is  there 
no  warmth  like  the  touch  of  Love's  hand,  and  this  hast  thou 
taken  away  !  The  starved  body  cries  out  for  food.  But 
though  thou  hast  given  food  in  plenty,  and  choice  and  rare, 
yet  is  there  no  hunger  like  that  of  the  heart  famished  for 
the  love  it  has  known  and  lost.  Poverty  hath  many  a 
sting  and  smart,  and  in  its  misery  longs  for  all  that  gold  can 
bring.  Yet  the  gold  and  the  gems  which  fall  at  my  will 
can  purchase  me  not  one  kiss  of  love,  and  there  is  no  want 
so  bitter  as  the  thirst,  unsatisfied  for  love's  caress  !  Oh, 
Fairy !  If  such  thou  art,  take  back  thy  gifts,  for  I  have 
learned  their  price  !  " 

"  The  Fairy  laid  her  hand  on  the  heads  bowed  before 
her.    Into  her  eyes  came  a  softer  light. 

"  My  children,"  she  said  gently,  "  If  I  give  ye  now  your 
heart's  desire,  there  is,  then,  this  other  price  to  pay  !  Your 
castle,  your  riches,  your  friends,  all — all  must  ye  renounce  ! 
There  is  no  middle  path  along  this  way  ye  have  chosen  ! 
With  the  bitter  comes  the  sweet— with  the  sweet — the  bit- 
ter !    And  have  ye  chosen  so  ?  " 

»**♦»*• 

The  wind  shrieked  around  the  ruined  granary  and  the 
storm  beat  its  fierce  hands  against  the  shuddering  walls. 
The  snow  crept  in  through  countless  crevices  and  lay  thick 
on  the  rags  which  covered,  but  scarce  could  warm,  two 
shivering  figures  crouching  on  the  stone  floor.  The  boy 
held  the  girl  to  his  heart ;  she  laid  her  lips  lovingly  on  his. 

They  were  cold — they  were  hungry — they  were  poor — 
they  were  alone  !  But  in  their  hearts  was  a  great  gladness 
because  they  were  all  of  these  for  Love's  dear  sake. 

A  Few  Fables  of  the  Hodja  :  Sunset  Cox  : 
Narr-ed-din  Hodja  is  an  imaginary  person.  He  holds 
the  same  rank  with  the  Turks  as  vEsop  with  the  Greeks. 
Narr-ed-din  Hodja,  as  the  title  (Hodja)  implies,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  man  learned  in  religion.  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative and  exemplar  of  Turkish  humor,  pure  and  simple. 
He  is  represented  as  living  at  Bagdad.  All  the  surround- 
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ings  attached  to  his  anecdotes  are  Turkish.  He  is  not 
supposed,  like  /Esop,  to  have  written  them  himself,  but  he 
is  simply  connected,  supposititiously,  with  humorous  say- 
ings and  doings. 

One  day  Narr-ed-din  Hodja  is  too  lazy  to  preach  his 
usual  sermon  at  the  mosque.  He  simply  addresses  himself 
to  his  congregation,  saying : 

"  Of  course  ye  know,  oh  faithful  Mussulmans,  what  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you  ? " 

As  the  Hodja  stops,  evidently  waiting  for  an  answer,  the 
congregation  cry  out  with  one  voice  : 

"  No,  Hodja  Effcndi,  we  do  not  know." 

"Then  if  you  do  not  know,  I've  nothing  to  say  to  you," 
replies  the  Hodja,  and  immediately  leaves  the  pulpit. 

Next  day  he  again  addresses  his  congregation,  saying : 

"  Know  ye,  oh  faithful  Mussulmans,  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you  ? " 

Fearing  that  if,  as  on  the  previous  day,  they  say  "  No," 
the  Hodja  would  leave  them  without  a  sermon,  the  congre- 
gation this  time  replies : 

"  Yes,  Hodja,  we  do  know." 

"  Then  if  you  do  know  what  I  am  going  to  say,"  quietly 
says  the  Hodja,  "  of  course  there  is  no  need  of  my  saying 
it."  He  again  steps  down  from  the  pulpit,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  the  congregation. 

On  the  third  day  the  Hodja  again  puts  the  question  : 
"  Know  ye,  oh  faithful  Mussulmans,  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you  ?  " 

The  congregation,  determined  not  to  be  disappointed 
again,  take  some  counsel  among  themselves  on  the  question. 
Accordingly  some  of  them  reply  : 

"  No,  Hodja,  we  do  not  know  ; "  while  others  cry  : 

"  Yes,  Hodja,  we  do  know." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  says  the  Hodja,  "  as  there  are  some 
of  you  who  do  know,  and  others  who  do  not  know  what  I 
was  going  to  say,  let  those  who  do  know  tell  it  those  who 
do  not  know,"  and  he  quickly  descends  from  the  pulpit. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  not  always  in  the  mind  of  the 
clergy.    It  is  this : 

If  you  can  find  nothing  worth  saying,  do  not'  trespass  on 

the  congregation  by  trying  to  say  it. 

•  ****•• 

Another  story  is  told  of  the  Hodja.  He  used  to  teach  in 
the  parish  school.  He  had  taught  his  pupils  that,  whenever 
he  happened  to  sneeze  they  should  all  stand  up,  and,  clap- 
ping their  hands  together,  should  cry  out : 

"  God  grant  you  long  life,  Hodja  ! " 

This  the  pupils  regularly  did  whenever  the  Hodja 
sneezed.  One  day  the  bucket  gets  loose  and  falls  into  the 
well  of  the  schoolhouse.  As  the  pupils  are  afraid  to  go 
down  into  the  well  to  fetch  up  the  bucket,  Narr-ed-din 
Hodja  undertakes  the  task. 

He  accordingly  strips,  and,  tying  a  rope  round  his  waist, 
asks  his  pupils  to  lower  him  carefully  into  the  well,  and  pull 
him  up  again  when  he  gives  the  signal.  The  Hodja  goes 
down,  and,  having  caught  the  bucket,  shouts  out  to  his  pu- 
pils to  pull  him  up  again.  This  they  do.  The  Hodja  is 
nearly  out  of  the  well  when  he  suddenly  sneezes  !  Upon 
this  his  pupils  immediately  let  go  the  rope,  begin  to  knock 
their  hands  together,  and  shout  down  the  well : 

"  God  grant  you  long  life,  Hodja  !  " 

But  the  poor  Hodja  tumbles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well  with  a  tremendous  crash,  breaking  his  head  and  seve- 
ral of  his  bones. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is— too  neat  for  explication. 

The  secret  of  success  is  said  to  be  minding  one's  own 
business.  The  poet  was  probably  thinking  of  this  when  he 
said  :  "  The  many  fail,  the  one  succeeds. " 
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Turning  the  Tables— Eva  Best— Detroit  Free  Press 
Och,  Barney,  go  away  now,  for  sure  I'll  not  hear  tilt  yes— 

Sorra  the  day ! 
It's  no  use  to  say  that  indade  1  am  dear  till  ye*— 

Sorra  the  day  ! 
I  hate  to  be  followed  foriver  and  iver 

Wid  sad  lamintations  and  moans  o'  disthress— 
In  spite  o'  me  taichin'  and  airnest  indiver 
A  sorrowful  lover  ye  make — I  confess! 
Wid  wapin'  and  plinty  o'  pitiful  sighs — 
And  mony  a  tear  fallin'  out  o'  yer  eyes — 
Och.  sure,  but  a  woman  must  iver  dispise 
A  man  who  can  cry  loike  a  baby  ! 

And  whoile  in  this  pond  o'  dispair  ye  are  Urryin'— 

Sorra  the  day  ! 
The  lave  o'  the  byes  arc  a  latkin'  o'  marryin' — 

Sorra  the  day  ! 
It's  only  ]ast  avenin'  th'at  Patrick  O'Rafferty 

Axed  me  in  airnest  would  I  name  the  day  ; 
And  afthcr  him  followed  that  Dinnis  McGafferty 

Talkin'  so  shwaie  in  the  same  plisint  way  I 
And  thin,  afthur  milkin'  young  Terry  O'Toole 
Picked  up  me  milk  bucket  and  three-legged  stood. 
And  carried  it  home  while  you  acted  the  fool—  ' 

And  pouted  at  me— loike  a  baby  ! 

It's  all  very  well  to  be  talkin'  o'  dyin',  sir- 

Sorra  the  day  ! 
But  if  ye're  foriwer  a-goin'  to  be  sighin,'  sir— 

Sorra  the  day  J 
Sure  and  it  is  a  "  farewell "  I  will  take  o'  yer, 

Though  it's  that  same  word  that's  brcakin'  me  heart — 
For,  Barney,  in  spite  of  the  fun  that  I  make  o'  ycz, 

Tears  in  me  own  own  eyes  are  thryin'  to  start ! 
Och,  Barney,  don't  lave  me— 'tis  yer  I  adore — 
Indade  and  I'll  niwer  be  taizen  no  more — 
It's  smiling'  ye  are,  sir,  as  niwer  before — 

While  I'm-cryin'-just-loike-a-baby ! 

The  Old  Man  and  Jim— J.  IV.  Riley—  Century 
Old  man  never  had  much  to  say, 

KTcplin'  to  Jim, — 
And  Jim  was  the  wildest  boy  he  had — 

And  the  Old  man  jes'  wrapped  up  in  him  ! 
Never  hcerd  him  speak  but  once 
Er  twice  in  my  life, — and  first  time  was 
When  ihc  army  broke  out,  and  Jim  he  went, 
The  Old  man  backin'  him.  fer  three  months. 
And  all  "at  I  heerd  the  Old  man  say- 
Was,  jest'  as  we  turned  to  start  away.— 

'•  Well ;  good-bye.  Jim  : 

Take  kcer  of  yoursc'f!" 

'Peared-like,  he  was  more  satisfied 

Jes'  lookin'  at  Jim 
And  likin'  him  all  to  hisse'f-like,  see  ? — 

'Cause  he  was  jes'  wrapped  up  in  him  ! 
And  over  and  over  I  mind  the  day 
The  Old  man  come  and  stood  round  in  the  way 
While  we  was  drillin',  a-watchin'  Jim— 
And  down  at  the  decpot  a-hcerin"  him  say, — 

"  Well ;  good-bye.  Jim  : 

Take  keer  of  yoursc'f !  " 

Never  was  nothin'  about  the  farm 

Disting'ished  Jim  ;— 
Neighbors  all  u&t  to  wontlcr  why 

The  Old  man  "pcared  wrapped  up  in  him. 
But  when  Cap,  Biggler,  he  writ  back 
'At  Jim  was  the  bravest  boy  we  had 
In  the  whole  dern  rigiment,  white  er  black. 
And  his  tighlin'  good  as  his  farmin'  bad— 


• 

'At  he  had  ledr  with  a  bullet  clean 
Bored  through  his  thigh,  and  carried  the  flag 
Through  the  bloodiest  battle  you  ever  seen, — 
The  old  man  wound  up  a  letter  to  him 
'At  Cap.  read  to  us,  at  said,—"  Tell  Jim 
Good-bye ; 

And  take  keer  of  hisse'f." 

Jim  come  back  jes'  long  enough 

To  take  the  whim 
'At  he 'd  like  to  go  back  in  cavalry — 

And  the  Old  man  jes'  wrapped  up  in  him  !— 
Jim  lowed  "at  he  \\  had  sich  luck  afore. 
Guessed  he'd  tackle  her  three  years  more. 
And  the  Old  man  give  him  a  colt  he'd  raised 
And  follered  him  over  to  Camp  Ben  Wade, 
And  laid  around  fer  a  week  er  so, 
Watchin'  Jim  on  dress-parade— 
Tel  finally  he  rid  away, 
And  last  he  heerd  was  the  Old  man  say,— 

"Well ;  good-bye,  Jim  : 

Take  keer  of  yoursc'f :  M 

Tuk  the  papers,  the  Old  man  did, 

A-watchin'  fer  Jim— 
Fully  belicvin'  he 'd  make  his  mark 

Some  way — jes'  wrapped  up  in  him  ! 
Arid  many  a  time  the  word  'u'd  come 
'At  stirred  him  up  like  the  tap  of  a  drum — 
At  Petersburg,  fer  instance,  where 
Jim  rid  right  into  their  cannons  there. 
And  tuk  'em.  and  p'inted  'em  t'  other  way 
And  socked  it  home  to  the  boys  in  gray. 
As  they  skooted  fer  timber,  and  on  and  on — 
Jim  a  lieutenant  and  one  arm  gone. 
And  the  Old  man's  words  in  his  mind  all  day— 

"Well;  good-bye.  Jim: 

Take  keer  of  yoursc'f ! " 

Think  of  a  private,  now,  perhaps, 

We'll  say  like  Jim, 
'At's  dumb  clean  up  to  the  shoulder-straps — 

And  the  Old  man  jes'  wrapped  up  in  him  ! 
Think  of  him— with  the  war  plum'  through, 
And  the  glorious  old  Red-White-and-Blue 
A-laughin'  the  news  down  over  Jim 
And  the  Old  man,  bendin'  over  him — 
The  surgeon  turnin'  away  with  tears 
'At  had  n't  leaked  fer  years  and  years— 
As  the  hand  of  the  dyin"  boy  clung  to 
His  father's,  the  old  voice  in  his  ears, — 

"Well;  good-bye,  Jim: 

Take  keer  of  yourse'f  !  " 

Mariar  in  Heaven— Mather  D.  Kimball— Current 
The  pa 'son's  ben  preachin"  bout  heaven 

To  us  who're  outen  the  fold ; 
'Hout  gates  made  of  jasper  and  pearl ; 

And  streets  paved  with  nuggets  and  gold  ; 
Says  the  folks  there  arc  saints,  or  else  angels. 

Some  playin'  on  harps  with  gold  strings — 
(I  allow  it's  sort  of  accomp'ment) — 

To  tunes  which  th'  rest  of  'em  sings. 

And  I  wonder  and  think  of  Mariar, 

Who  left  me  a  year  ago  May, 
How  she  tackles  to  all  them  fine  fixin's— 

For  she  didn't  set  much  by  display  ; 
She  were  humble  and  shy-like  a  livin'. 

As  any  with  who  I'm  acquaint ; 
I  reckon  she  don't  feel  to  hum  yet 

When  she  talks  with  an  angel  or  saint. 
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When  she  looks  at  the  amethyst  fences. 

And  walks  on  the  streets  paved  with  gold, 
Don't  you  s'pose  there  are  times  when  she  longs  for 

The  lane  in  which  me  and  her  strolled  ? — 
The  old  grassy  lane  through  the  medder. 

And  the  stile  where  my  comin'  sh'd  wait — 
Don't  you  think  she'd  as  lief  have  the  stile  there 

As  the  beauUfuUest  pearly-hinged  gate  ? 

And  the  point  on  the  farm  by  the  willers. 

Where  she  used  to  pick  cat-tails  and  flowers. 
Rut  her  have  than  the  big  crystal  ocean  ? 

— 'Cause  she  did  love  this  old  farm  of  ours. 
Set  me  thinkin'  in  this  way  this  momin', 

When  I  looked  at  her  pansies  and  roses. 
And  I  couldn't  help  wishin'  her  with  me. 

Stead  of  stayin'  up  there  long  'ith  Moses. 

As  fur  me,  it's  lonesome  'ithout  'er— 

So  solemn  like  round  the  old  place. 
That  I'm  longin'  to  die  and  go  to  her, 

Tho'  I  reckoned  I'm  lacking  of  grace. 
But  if  1  should  be  sent  down  to— t'other. 

And  could  sit  down  'ith  her  by  the  fire- 
Why  !  what  could  be  nicer  in  heaven. 

Than  sitlin'  Uongside  of  Mariar? 

'Tain't  orthodox,  this  way  of  talkin', 
Sez  the  pa'son  to  me  t'other  day ; 
And  he  fetched  me  to  his  way  o'  thinkin', 

Which  wuz  jest  like  Mariar's  old  way. 
So  I'm  tryin'  ta  live  jest  as  she  did— 

Go  to  mcetin'  as  she  use  ter  do— 
And  her  sperit  hangs  round  me  and  whispers  : 
••  Josiah,  I  guess  you'll  pull  through  !" 
De  Massa  Ob  De  Sfuep/ol.'-Sallie  Pratt  McLean. 
De  massa  ob  de  shcepfol' 

Dat  guard  the  sheepfol'  bin, 
Look  out  in  de  gloomcrin'  meadows 
Whar  de  long  night  rain  begin- 
So  he  called  to  de  hirelin'  shepa'd  ; 
"  Is  my  sheep,  is  dey  all  come  in  ?  " 

O  den  says  de  hirelin'  shepa'd  , 
'*  Dey's  some,  dey's  black  and  thin, 
And  some  dey's  po"  ol'  wedders— 
But  de  res'  dey's  all  brung  in." 

Den  de  massa  ob  de  sheepfol' 

Dat  guard  de  sheepfol'  bin, 
Goes  down  in  de  gloomerin'  meadows 

Whar  de  long  night  rain  begin — 
So  he  let  down  the  ba's  ob  de  sheepfol' 

Callin'  sof:    "Come  in  !  Come  in  !  " 

Callin'  sof  :   "  Come  in  !  Come  in  ! " 

Den  up  trou'  the  gloomerin'  meadows, 
Tro'  de  col'  night  rain  an'  win',' 

An'  up  tro'  de  gloomerin'  rain-pat— 
Whar  de  sleet  fa'  piercin'  thin— 

De  po'  los'  sheep  ob  de  sheepfol' 
Dey  all  comes  gadderin'  in  ! 

The  MUttn  —A.  W.  Bellaw—Tim* 
Simpson  Green  I  hate  like  smoke— 

We  was  arter  the  same  gal. 
Las'  nite  in  a  crowd  he  spoke  ; 
Thar  was  Zcb,  an'  Cy.  an"  Al. 
"  Bop,"  sez  he,  "  I've  got  a  joke 
On  Uziah— Pilkin's  Sal 

Gin  him  the  mitten." 

How  he  heard  it  I  don't  know. 
Then  they  turned  their  lafs  on  me. 
"  Boys."  scj  I.  "What  Sim  said'sso." 

He  was  tickled,  I  could  see. 
"  Sim  'n  I  wuz  both  her  beau. 
Let  me  tell  ye  jus"  how  she 
Gin  me  the  mitten. 


'•  Wc  wuz  thar  in  one  o'  them  swings 
At  the  picnic,  Sat'day  week  ; 
Seemed  as  if  we  went  on  wings 
Back  'n  forruds  like  a  streak. 
To  my  arm  she  up  "n  clings 
With  a  han'  thel  I  saw  peek 

Through  a  silk  mitten. 

"  Couldn't  b'lieve  that  it  wuz  me. 
I  wuz  sure  thct  she  wuz  her. 
They  quit  pushin'  us  yil  we. 

We  went  furder  'n  more  fur. 
Jus'  like  flyin'  it  seemed  to  be, 
An'  my  heart  all  ov  a  stir 

With  'at  han'  'n  mitten  ! 

••  'Sal.'I  sed.  'ef  I  could  fly 

This-a-way  through  life  with  you. 

I"  ud  never  want  to  die. 
Tell  uie  now,  'n  tell  me  true, 

Which  you  love  mos',  Sim,  or  I  ? 
Pinch  that  arm  until  it's  blue 

With  that  han'  in  th'  mitten.' 

"  But  she  didn't  squeeze,  'n  sez  : 
'  One  o'  you  I  like  fus'  trate. 
But  I  like  the  other  bes' ; 

'Ziah,  let  me  tell  you  straight, 
Hopin'  it  won't  spile  yer  res', 
I've  been  thinkin'  much  o'  late 
To  gi'  you  the  mitten." 

•"  Well,  you  bet  I  did  feci  cheap, 
'N  1  wisht  the  rope  'ud  break. 
Then  I  thought  ho  w  Sim  'ud  leap  I 
'Yes,  the  mitten  you  mus'  take.' 
Sal  sed.  'Something  else  to  keep 
With  it  goes.'   The  hand,  by  Jake. 
Was  in  the  mitten  !  " 

"/  Wuldna  Gie" — Mary  A.  llarr— Harpers  Weekly 
I  would  na  gie  a  copper  plack 
For  ony  man  that  turns  his  back 

On  duty  clear ; 
I  wouldna  take  his  word  or  note, 
I  wouldna  trust  him  for*a  groat. 
Nor  lift  an  oar  in  ony  boat 

That  he  might  steer. 

When  things  are  just  as  things  should  be. 
And  Fartune  gies  a  man  a  plea, 

Where'er  he  be. 
It  is  na  hard  to  understand 
How  he  may  walk  through  house  and  land 
Wi'  chcerin'  face  and  open  hand 

Continually. 

But  when,  i'  spite  o'  work  and  care, 
A  man  must  loss  and  failure  bear, 

He  merits  praise. 
Who  will  not  to  misfortune  bow 
Wha  cocks  his  bonnet  on  his  brow, 
And  fights  and  fights,  he  kens  na  how. 

Through  lang,  hard  days. 

I  wouldna  gie  an  auld  baubee 
For  ony  man  that  I  could  see 

What  dinna  hold 
The  sweetness  o'er  his  mither's  name, 
The  kindness  o'er  his  brother's  claim, 
The  honor  o'  a  woman's  fame, 

For  mair  than  gold. 

But  gie  him  praise,  whose  love  is  pain, 
Wha  wronged  forgives,  and  loves  again. 

And  though  he  grieves, 
Lets  not  the  dear  one  from  his  care, 
But  loves  him  mair,  and  mair,  and  mair, 
And  bides  his  time  wi'  hope  and  prayer, 

And  still  believes. 
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The  Mark  of  a  Blooded  Bulldog— New  Vork  Sun 
Jess,  a  blooded  bulldog,  about  a  year  old  and  weighing 
thirty-two  pounds,  the  property  of  Patrick  Houlihan,  a 
carter,  of  1075  First  Avenue,  ate  portions  of  three  men  and 
another  dog,  and  kept  the  avenue  between  58th  and  59th 
streets  in  an  uproar  for  nearly  an  hour  yesterday  morning, 
yielding  up  his  life  finally  only  at  the  inducement  of  thir- 
teen bullets  from  the  revolver  of  Policeman  John  Buckley, 
numerous  blows  from  a  club,  and  a  final  beating  with  a 
heavy  shoveL  The  trouble  was  really  all  due  to  a  rat, 
which  had  the  bad  judgment  to  get  caught  in  Mr.  Houli- 
han's trap  on  Monday  night,  although  Mrs.  Houlihan  lays 
most  of  the  blame  to  the  little  Houlihan  girl.  The  chil- 
dren found  the  rat  in  the  trap  when  they  got  up  in  the 
morning,  and  told  their  mother  about  it.  Mrs.  Houlihan, 
being  a  thoughtful  and  kind  mother,  always  anxious  to  pro- 
vide pleasing  amusement  for  her  little  ones,  said  :  "  Now 
children,  don't  you  say  a  word  to  your  father,  else  he'll 
want  to  bring  out  the  bulldog  to  try  it,  but  just  kape  still, 
an'  afther  that  he's  gone  ye  shall  unloose  the  little  terrier, 
an'  I'll  give  yez  the  rat,  an'  ye?,  can  tie  a  string  to  it  an*  let 
it  out  before  the  terrier,  an'  have  a  lot  o'  fun.'"  The 
Houlihan  girl  was  so  full  of  this  coming  enjoyment  that 
she  could  not  keep  it  to  herself.  "  She  was  that  excited," 
said  Mrs.  Houlihan  yesterday  afternoon,  "  that  she  had  to 
go  an'  tell  her  father  an'  spoil  it  all."  Just  as  Mrs.  Houli- 
han predicted,  the  father,  when  he  heard  about  the  rat  in 
the  trap,  wanted  it  to  give  to  the  bulldog,  which  he  had 
raised  from  a  puppy,  and  meant  to  make  a  great  fighter  of 
some  day.  He  had  owned  the  dog's  mother,  which  was 
also  called  Jess,  and  knew  that  there  was  good  blood  in 
his  young  pet.  Even  Mr.  Houlihan,  however,  never  had 
suspected  the  animal  of  the  grit  and  ferocity  that  it  subse- 
quently developed.  Mr.  Houlihan  took  the  rat  out  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the*  saloon  kept  at  1075  by  Thomas 
O'Reilly,  and  after  calling  Mr.  O'Reilly  and  several  by- 
slanders  to  watch  the  sport,  went  back  to  the  shed  in  the 
rear  and  brought  out  the  bulldog.  It  was  a  beautiful 
beast,  as  sleek  and  well  cared  for  as  an  old  maid's  cat,  and 
with  fine,  even  rows  of  white  teeth  that  showed  prettily 
between  two  red  lips  as  the  dog  smiled  a  contemplative  and 
peaceful  smile  at  the  sight  of  the  rat.  Mr.  Houlihan 
would  not  have  taken  $300  for  the  dog  as  it  stood  there. 
It  is  said  that  this  was  the  dog's  first  rat ;  and  apparently 
the  dog  had  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  necessary  for  even  a 
blooded  bulldog  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  celerity 
in  dealing  with  a  rat ;  for  when,  Mr.  Houlihan  keeping 
fast  hold  of  the  chain  all  the  time,  the  trap  was  opened 
and  the  rat  let  go,  it  had  time  to  hustle  in  among  some 
beer  kegs  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  and  seemed  likely 
to  escape  altogether.  Robert  Van  Dohlan  of  74th  Street, 
who  was  one  of  the  throng  standing  about,  animated  by 
the  kindest  motives  toward  the  dog,  and  without  the  slight- 
est idea  that  his  action  was  open  to  any  misconstmction 
on  the  part  of  Jess,  swung  his  foot  toward  the  rat.  The 
dog  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  kick  was  intended 
for  himself,  and,  in  a  not  surprising  spirit  of  resentment, 
in  the  same  instant  jumped  at  Mr.  Van  Dohlan  also.  In  a 
moment  the  beast  had  a  grip  on  the  young  man's  leg,  just 
below  the  knee,  and  was  gnawing  and  growling  ferociously, 
while  the  crowd  broke  apart  with  cries  of  terror,  and  Mr. 
Houlihan  pulled  frantically  at  the  five-foot  chain  that  was 
about  the  dog's  neck,  and  commanded,  begged,  and  threat- 
ened by  turns  to  induce  the  animal  to  let  go.    Once  or 


twice  he  did  jerk  Jess  away  for  an  instant,  but  it  only  let 
the  dog  get  a  fresh  hold,  and  in  the  two  minutes  that 
intervened  before  those  about  could  pull  Van  Dohlan 
away,  his  leg  above  and  below  the  knee  had  been  fright- 
fully chewed,  and  his  trousers  were  so  torn  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  wear  them  afterward,  and  he  had  to 
borrow  a  fresh  pair  to  go  home  in  from  the  druggist  who 
cauterized  his  wounds.  When  the  dog's  grip  on  Van 
Dohlan  did  at  last  give  way,  it  was  so  suddenly  that 
Houlihan,  who  was  pulling  on  the  chain  with  all  his 
strength,  went  over  on  the  sidewalk  flat  on  his  back.  In 
an  instant,  and  without  even  a  warning  growl,  the  mad 
brute  sprang  at  his  throat.  Instinctively  he  threw  up  his 
hand,  and  the  beautiful  rows  of  even  white  teeth  crunched 
the  bones  of  his  fingers  instead  of  reaching  his  neck.  Mr. 
Houlihan's  other  hand  was  disabled  by  a  bum,  and  he 
was  practically  helpless  as  he  lay  there,  with  the  beast 
growling  fiercely  and  chewing  at  his  fingers.  The  street 
was  filled  before  this  with  an  excited  mob  that  poured  out 
of  the  tenements  around,  and  from  the  first  floor  window 
just  above  Mrs.  Houlihan  was  leaning  out  praying  some 
one  to  save  her  husband.  Just  across  the  street,  also  on 
the  first  floor  are  the  apartments  of  saloon-keeper  O'Reilly, 
and  his  little  wife,  brown-eyed  and  trim,  sits  at  a  sewing 
machine  that  faces  right  on  the  spot  where  the  fight  was 
centered.  O'Reilly  is  a  slender  young  man,  rather  sickly 
than  powerful  looking,  but  of  all  the  crowd  he  was  the 
only  one  that  dared  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  prostrate  man. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  dashed  aside  the  inner 
circle  of  the  throng  about  the  spot,  and,  rushing  forward, 
began  to  kick  and  cuff  the  fierce  brute.  He  is  not  an 
expert  in  dogs,  and  so  he  did  not  know  how  to  catch  the 
beast's  head  and  pull  it  away  without  risk  of  hurting  him- 
self, but  he  finally  gave  it  a  terrible  kick  on  the  head  that 
loosened  its  grip  on  Houlihan's  hand,  and  sent  it  spinning 
to  the  curb.  It  landed  on  its  four  feet,  growled  once, 
glowered  ferociously  for  barely  an  instant,  and  then  at  one 
spring  landed  against  O'Reilly  with  such  force  as  to  throw 
him  to  the  ground  upon  his  back.  Before  the  instant  was 
over  or  the  terror-stricken  mob  could  give  a  single  cry  the 
dog  was  gnawing  at  the  legs  of  the  fallen  man.  Houlihan, 
with  both  hands  now  useless,  could  do  nothing  to  pull  the 
beast  away,  and  in  a  few  moments  O'Reilly  had  been  torn 
on  both  legs  and  thighs  and  about  the  hips.  With  another 
spring  the  dog  landed  on  the  man's  chest  and  reached  for 
his  throat,  but  amid  all  the  excitement  O'Reilly  had  kept 
his  head,  and  with  both  hands  got  a  grip  on  the  skin  of 
the  dog's  throat,  and  by  main  strength  held  it  away  so  that 
it  could  not  bite  his  face  or  neck.  The  dog  struggled  des- 
perately to  get  at  the  man's  face.  Its  frothing  jaws  were 
but  a  few  inches  away  as  the  man  held  its  head  back  with 
all  his  strength.  The  foam  dropped  on  his  cheeks,  and  the 
beast's  hot  breath  swept  over  his  face  in  quick  blasts. 
How  long  the  two  lay  thus  straining  and  straggling  madly 
on  the  ground  nobody  knows.  Those  who  stood  about 
and  watched  them  say  it  was  five  minutes.  Doubtless  they 
exaggerate.  A  minute  is  a  long  time  under  such  condi- 
tions. Mr.  O'Reilly  says  he  doesn't  know ;  he  was  too 
busy  to  think  of  time.  However  long  it  was  the  dog  gave 
it  up  first,  and  turning  his  head,  with  a  fiercer  growl  than 
ever,  buried  its  teeth  in  the  man's  right  arm  at  the  elbow. 
O'Reilly  still  kept  his  grip  on  the  dog's  throat,  but  could 
not  do  anything  to  get  his  arm  free.  About  this  time  the 
sight  of  the  great  crowd  in  the  street,  and  the  screams  of 
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the  women  who  looked  on  from  the  tenement  windows  all 
up  and  down  the  block,  brought  policeman  John  Buckley 
up  on  the  run.  The  policeman  only  the  night  before  had 
lugged  off  the  leader  of  the  Anti- Poverty  orchestra  in  the 
face  of  the  hisses  and  protests  of  five  hundred  pretty  Anti- 
Poverty  girls  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  he  thought 
such  a  thing  as  getting  away  with  a  mad  dog  would  be 
easy.  He  pushed  through  the  crowd,  revolver  in  hand, 
and  getting  as  near  as  he  dared  to  the  snarling  brute,  fired. 
Having  to  take  care  lest  he  hit  O'Reilly  made  looking  for 
a  vital  point  impossible,  so  he  just  pegged  away,  one  shot 
after  another,  at  whichever  part  of  the  dog  he  could  most 
safely  hit.  Four  shots  had  no  effect,  but  at  the  fifth  the 
dog  relaxed  his  grip  for  a  moment,  and  O'Reilly  sprang  to 
his  feet,  shook  off  the  beast  and  ran  for  his  saloon  door. 
The  crowd  scattered  in  all  directions,  the  women  screamed 
their  loudest,  and  the  men  shouted  warnings  as  the  dog 
also  started  to  run.  But  the  crowd  was  all  right.  It  was 
O'Reilly  that  the  dog  wanted,  and  after  O'Reilly  the  dog 
went.  The  saloon  keeper  was  ahead  at  the  front  door, 
but  at  the  rear  door  the  dog  was  so  good  a  second  that  if 
it  had  not  caught  in  the  swinging  doors  and  been  held  it 
would  have  had  the  man  again.  The  policeman  and  a 
number  of  other  men  pursued  the  dog  into  the  little  back 
room  and  shooting  was  resumed.  When  eight  more  bullets 
had  been  fired  into  its  skin  the  animal  yielded  so  far  as 
to  make  it  safe  for  men  to  approach  within  clubbing  dis- 
tance, and  with  a  heavy  shovel,  clubs,  and  other  weapons, 
the  life  was  at  last  pounded  out  of  the  mad  brute.  Before 
it  finally  yielded  up  the  ghost,  however,  it  made  one  more 
victim,  seizing  in  its  jaws  the  little  inoffensive  Scotch 
terrier,  for  whom  Mrs.  Houlihan's  programme  had  destined 
the  rat,  that  was  chained  up  in  the  back  room  of  the  saloon 
and  could  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  bulldog  when  it 
bolted  in  there  in  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate  O'Reilly. 
A  Cat  Reveals  a  Marring* — i'hiladtlphia  Times 
For  the  last  few  days  the  society  circles  of  Ridge  Avenue 
have  been  greatly  excited  over  the  strange  story  of  Sallic 
McGibney  and  the  wonderful  discovery  of  her  secret  mar- 
riage to  Ambrosius  Watson.  Major  Terence  McGibney  is 
a  respected  and  well-known  citizen  of  Ridge  Avenue.  It 
was  his  fortune  about  two  years  ago  to  be  presented  with  a 
fine,  full-blooded  Moldavian  cat,  which  he  named  Cam- 
byses.  The  education  of  this  cat  from  its  early  kittenhood 
has  been  the  one  fond  aspiration  of  the  Major's  life. 
Among  its  other  tricks,  Cambyses  was  taught  never  to  take 
any  food  except  from  a  member  of  the  Major's  immediate 
family.  Time  and  time  again  has  the  faithful  animal  won 
money  for  its  owner  by  refusing  the  most  tempting  viands 
when  presented  by  outside  donors,  and  no  matter  how 
hungry  Cambyses  might  hap[)cn  to  be,  he  was  never  known 
to  accept  any  food  unless  it  was  directly  presented  from 
the  hands  of  the  McGibney  family.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  Major  McGibney  had  a  fair  young  daughter,  Sallie, 
and  Sallie,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  young  Ambrosius  J.  Watson,  a 
prosperous  fisherman.  Ambrosius  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  McGibney  board.  Like  Othello,  he  would  entertain 
the  fair  Sallic  with  the  recital  of  his  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  strange  adventures  in  the  wild  Glouccstrian  sea,  and 
the  young  girl  learned  to  love  the  bold  mariner,  and 
experienced  a  delightful  thrill  of  terror  when  he  told  her 
of  the  perils  of  catching  the  greatest  shad  and  the  mad 
chase  to  escape  the  pirates  that  infest  those  dangerous 
waters.  In  all  these  interviews  Cambyses  was  present,  but, 
although  deeply  interested  in  the  story,  he  never  betrayed 
the  fact  by  any  outward  sign.  Last  week,  however,  the 
shad  season  being  ended,  Mr.  Watson  proposed  to  Sallie 


that  they  should  be  made  one.  Having  nothing  particular 
to  do  at  the  time,  she  consented,  and  the  pair  drove  to 
Camden,  where  a  willing  minister  soon  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  after  which  they  returned  quietly  to  Major 
McGibncy's  house  and  determined,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  to  say  nothing  concerning  the  nuptials  that  had  taken 
place.  The  Major  invited  young  Ambrosius  to  stay  for 
supper  and  the  invitation  was  thankfully  accepted.  They 
sat  around  the  festive  board,  and  the  cat  Cambyses  occu- 
pied his  usual  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  host.  As 
the  meal  progressed  Ambrosius,  being  rather  excited  on 
account  of  the  events  of  the  day,' offered  Cambyses  a  piece 
of  beefsteak,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  assembled  company, 
the  cat  accepted  the  gift  with  thanks  and  devoured  it 
greedily.  "  Do  rae  eyes  desave  me  ? "  said  the  Major, 
dropping  his  knife  and  fork.  "There's  some  deviltry 
afoot,  and  I  command  ye,  Ambrosius  Watson,  to  tell  me 
what  it  is."  The  bridegroom  blushed  scarlet  and  the 
bride  flung  herself  at  her  father's  feet.  "  We  were  married 
to-day,"  said  she,  in  a  fainting  voice,  "and  Cambyses  has 
told  the  secret."  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact.  The  saga- 
cious cat,  knowing  that  now  Ambrosius  was  a  member  of 
the  family,  had  condescended  to  receive  food  from  the 
hands  of  that  valiant  fisherman,  and  had  told  the  whole 
story.  The  Major  raised  the  prostrate  form  of  his  dear 
daughter  and  forgave  them  both.  Ambrosius  was  sent  out 
with  a  tin  can  to  procure  the  material  to  celebrate  the 
joyful  event,  and  the  cat  was  allowed  to  finish  the  supper 
and  received  many  congratulations  on  account  of  the 
diplomatic  way  in  which  he  had  broken  the  joyful  news. 
Monkeys'  Aversion  to  Cruelty— Popular  Science  Monthly 
In  Hindostan,  where  three  varieties  of  sacred  monkeys 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  ever)-  town,  those  four-handed  pen- 
sioners often  assist  the  police  in  enforcing  the  riot-laws  by 
charging  en  masse  for  the  scene  of  every  dog-fight  and 
school-boy  scuffle.  They  will  rescue  worried  cats,  and,  for 
greater  security,  deposit  them  on  the  next  roof,  or  suppress 
rowdyism  in  general,  the  stout  Rhesus  baboon,  for  instance, 
being  physically  as  well  as  morally  qualified  to  quell  the 
aggressive  disposition  of  the  fiercest  cur.  On  the  platform 
of  a  public  warehouse  the  British  residents  of  Agra,  a  few 
years  ago,  witnessed  a  scene  which  put  that  character- trait 
in  even  a  stronger  light.  A  little  street  Arab  had  spread 
his  pallet  in  the  shade  of  a  stack  of  country  produce,  and 
had  just  dropped  asleep,  when  the  proprietor  of  the  Plant- 
er's Hotel  strolled  up  with  a  pet  leopard  that  had  learned 
to  accompany  him  in  all  his  rambles.  A  troop  of  tramp 
monkeys  had  taken  post  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  shed, 
and,  like  the  beggar  boy,  seemed  to  enjoy  a  comfortable 
siesta,  but  at  sight  of  the  speckled  intruder  the  whole  gang 
charged  along  the  platform  like  a  squadron  of  spahis,  and, 
instantly  forming  a  semicircle  about  the  little  sleeper,  faced 
the  leopard  with  bristling  manes,  evidently  resolved  to  de- 
feat at  all  hazard  the  suspected  purpose  of  his  visit. 
The  Origin  of  Elephants— Cornhill  Magazine 
The  origin  of  the  great  proboscidian  race  in  general,  and 
of  the  mammoth  and  elephant  group  in  particular,  like  the 
early  history  of  Jeames  de  la  Pluchc,  is  "  wrop  in  obscu- 
rity." All  we  can  say  about  them  with  any  confidence  is 
that  they  form  a  comparatively  late  order  of  mammals, 
whose  earliest  recognizable  representative  in  geological 
time  is  the  monstrous  deinotherium,  an  aquatic  animal  with 
a  long  trunk,  and  with  two  immense  curved  tusks,  project- 
ing downward  paradoxically  from  his  lower  instead  of  his 
upper  jaw.  The  deinotherium  makes  his  first  appearance 
upon  this  or  any  other  stage  in  the  Miocene  period  ;  but 
as  he  couldn't,  of  course,  have  appeared  there  (like  Aphro- 
dite and  Topsy)  without  any  parents,  and  as  he  was  then 
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already  a  fairly  specialized  and  highly-developed  animal, 
we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  his  earlier  ancestry, 
though  ancient  and  respectable  in  its  own  time,  had  long 
passed  away,  leaving  not  a  wrack  behind,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  in  the  matter  of  tangible  geological  vouchers. 
These  unknown  ancestors,  in  all  probability,  gave  birth 
during  their  earlier  and  more  plastic  stage— for  species, 
like  individuals,  are  most  readily  molded  in  their  green 
youth — to  three  main  family  branches.  The  senior  branch 
produced  the  deinotherium,  a  vast  brute,  who,  finding  the 
world  too  full  to  hold  him  about  the  close  of  the  tertiary 
period,  demised  suddenly  without  issue,  leaving  the  honors 
of  the  family  in  subsequent  ages  to  the  junior  members. 
The  second  branch  produced  the  mastodons,  huge  creat- 
ures of  elephantine  outline  and  majestic  tread,  most  of 
them  with  tusks  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  though 
the  under  pair  were  always  the  smallest.  The  third  branch 
produced  the  true  elephants,  including  both  our  modern 
Indian  and  African  species,  as  well  as  the  mammoth  him- 
self, and  many  other  extinct  congeners.  All  the  elephants 
proper  have  but  one  solitary  pair  of  tusks,  and  that  pair  is 
quite  correctly  located  in  the  upper  jaw  instead  of  the 
under  one.  Thus  is  Evolution  justified  of  all  her  children. 
The  true  elephants  made  their  first  appearance,  as  far  as 
known,  in  the  Pliocene  period,  that  is  to  say,  the  epoch  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Great  Ice  Age  in  Europe  and 
America.  They  blossomed  out  at  once,  with  all  the  usual 
impetuosity  of  youth,  into  an  alarming  number  of  species. 
The  True  Tale  of  Mary's  Lamb— Boston  Globe 

Probably  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  ever  thought 
that  Mary,  of  "  Mary  had  a  little  lamb "  fame,  ever  ex- 
isted. It  was  not  generally  supposed  to  have  any  more 
foundation  in  fact  than  hundreds  of  other  nursery  rhymes; 
and  the  statement  that  the  inseparable  pair  realty  lived  and 
romped  together  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  a  gray-haired 
boy  and  girl.  In  these  iconoclastic  days  of  incredulity, 
when  the  hatchet  episode  in  the  life  of  our  paternal  par- 
ent, and  the  apple-shooting  exploit  which  thrust  greatness 
upon  a  certain  W.  Tell,  are  discredited,  and  the  idols  long 
cherished  in  the  bosom  of  childhood  are  ruthlessly  thrown 
down,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  figure  that  stands  invul- 
nerable against  all  assaults.  Mary  and  her  four-footed 
Fidus  Achates  are  not  myths.  John  Roulstone,  a  visitor 
at  the  school  on  the  memorable  day  when  the  lamb  helped 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  readin',  wrilin',  and  cipherin',  re- 
calls this  history. 

Scene:  The  sleepy  little  town  of  Sterling,  near  Worces- 
ter ;  a  small,  low-roofed  cottage,  with  trailing  vines  and 
straggling  shrubbery. 

Dramatis  persona:  Mary  E.  Sawyer. 

Dramatis  animal:  A  lamb. 

Dramx  tempus:  1806. 

Imagine  a  clearing  of  a  few  acres,  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
tensive orchard,  with  a  little  schoolhousc,  or  "  knowledge- 
box,"  as  they  were  then  called,  standing  in  a  triangular 
plot  chosen  because  the  location  was  sterile  or  rocky. 
This  was  the  spot  where  the  immortal  pair  began  to  make 
history.  Mary,  or  Mrs.  Tyler,  as  she  is  now  called,  seated 
in  her  pretentious  home  in  Somcrvillc,  Mass.,  looking 
dreamily  out  of  her  spacious  window,  upon  a  well-kept 
lawn  with  numerous  noble  trees  waving  their  far-extended 
arms  in  the  clear,  crisp  September  air,  tells  the  story  of  her 
childhood  with  an  air  of  candor  and  simplicity  that  charms 
her  eager  auditors.  "  I  got  it  into  the  house,  and  then  I 
worked  upon  mother's  sympathies.  In  the  morning,  much 
to  my  girlish  delight,  it  could  stand  ;  then  it  improved  rap- 
idly, soon  learned  to  drink  milk,  and  from  the  time  it 
could  walk  about  it  would  follow  me  if  I  only  called  it. 


Why,  I  used  to  take  as  much  care  of  my  pet  lamb  as  a 
mother  would  of  a  child;  used  to  wash  it  regularly,  keep 
the  burdocks  picked  out  of  its  wool,  comb,  and  trim  with 
bright-colored  ribbons,  the  wool  on  its  forehead;  and  when 
that  was  being  done  the  lamb  would  hold  down  its  head, 
shut  its  eyes,  and  stand  patiently  as  could  be.  I  was  al- 
ways very  fond  of  animals,  and  from  the  time  I  could 
toddle  out  to  the  barn  I  was  with  the  dumb  beasts  not  a 
little  of  the  time.  I  could,  by  calling  to  them,  or  the  cows, 
get  them  to  come  to  me,  and  I  always  intended  to  have 
something  for  them  when  they  came  up.  One  cold,  bleak 
March  morning  I  went  out  with  father,  and  after  the  cows 
had  been  fed  we  went  to  the  sheep  pen,  and  found  two 
lambs  there  which  had  been  born  in  the  night.  I  saw 
that  one  had  little  life,  and  wanted  to  take  it  into  the 
house;  but  father  said  no,  it  was  about  dead  anyway,  and 
at  the  best  could  live  but  a  short  time.  But  I  couldn't  bear 
to  see  the  poor  little  thing  suffer  so.  and  I  teased  until 
he  let  me  have  my  way.  It  didn't  take  kindly  to  its  own 
species  when  reared  ;  in  the  field  it  preferred  to  be  with 
the  cows  and  horses  instead  of  with  the  other  sheep.  We 
roamed  the  fields  together,  and  were  in  fact  companions 
and  fast  friends.  The  day  the  lamb  went  to  school  I  hadn't 
seen  her  previous  to  starting  off,  and  not  wanting  to  go 
without  getting  her,  I  called.  She  readily  recognized  my 
voice,  and  soon  I  heard  a  faint  bleating  way  down  the  field. 
My  brother  Nate  said,  '  Let's  take  the  lamb  to  school  with 
us.'  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  and  I  consented, 
and  she  followed  along  right  behind  me.  When  the  school- 
house  was  reached,  the  teacher  had  not  arrived,  and  but  few 
scholars  were  there.  Then  I  began  to  think  what  I  should 
do  with  the  lamb  while  school  was  in  session.  Well,  I  put 
the  lamb  under  the  seat,  put  on  her  blanket,  and  she  lay 
down  just  as  quietly  as  could  be.  By  and  by  I  had  to  go 
out  to  recite,  and  left  the  lamb  all  right;  but  in  a  moment 
there  was  a  clatter,  clatter,  clatter  on  the  floor,  and  I  knew 
it  was  the  pattering  of  the  hoofs  of  my  lamb.  Oh  !  how 
mortified  I  felt.  The  teacher  was  Miss  Polly  Kimball,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Loring,  the  circulating  library  man  of 
Boston.  She  laughed  outright,  and  of  course  all  the  chil- 
dren giggled.  It  was  rare  sport  for  them,  but  I  couldn't 
find  anything  mirthful  in  the  situation.  I  took  the  lamb 
out  and  put  it  in  a  shed  until  I  was  ready  to  go  home  at 
noon,  when  it  followed  me  back.  Visiting  the  school  that 
forenoon  was  a  young  man  named  John  Roulstone,  who 
was  a  nephew  of  Rev.  Lemuel  Capin,  who  was  then  set- 
tled in  Sterling.  The  young  man  was  much  pleased  at  the 
school  incident,  and  the  next  day  he  rode  across  the  fields 
on  horseback,  came  to  the  little  old  schoolhouse,  and 
handed  me  a  slip  of  paper  which  had  written  upon  it  three 
stanzas,  which  are  the  original  lines,  but  since  then  there 
have  been  two  stanzas  added  by  a  Mrs.  Townsend.  The 
stanzas  were  written  together  when  I  got  them  : 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb  ; 

Its  fleece  was  while  a*  snow  ; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

It  followed  her  to  school  one  day, 

Which  was  again*t  the  rule. 
It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play 

Tu  see  the  lamb  at  school. 

And  so  the  teacher  turned  it  out. 

Hut  still  it  lingered  near. 
And  waited  patiently  about 

Till  Maty  did  appear. 

I  have  not  told  you  about  the  death  of  my  little  play- 
mate.   It  was  Thanksgiving  morning.    We  were  all  out 
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in  the  bam,  where  the  lamb  had  followed  me.  It  ran  right 
in  front  of  the  cows  fastened  in  the  stanchions,  running 
along  the  feed-box.  One  of  the  creatures  gave  its  head  a 
toss,  then  lowered  its  horns  and  gored  my  lamb,  which  gave 
a  piercing,  agonizing  bleat,  and  came  toward  me  with  the 
blood  streaming  from  its  side.  I  took  it  in  my  arms,  placed 
its  head  in  my  lap,  and  there  it  bled  to  death.  During  its 
dying  moments  it  would  turn  its  little  head,  look  up  into 
my  face  in  a  most  appealing  manner,  as  though  it  would 
ask,  if  it  could,  if  there  was  not  something  that  I  could  do 
for  it.  It  was  a  sorrowful  moment  for  me,  for  the  compan- 
ion of  many  of  my  romps,  my  playfellow  of  many  a  long 
summer's  day,  had  given  up  its  life,  and  its  place  could  not 
be  filled  in  ray  childish  heart." 

The  Soudan  Ranenr-All  the  Year  Round 

In  the  Soudan  the  respect  for  the  "  Bird  of  the  Shade  " 
is  unbounded ;  he  is  endearingly  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
their  "Uncle,"  and  they  are  more  exorbitant  in  exacting 
blood-money  for  his  chance  slaughter  by  the  hand  of  the 
stranger  than  if  it  were  really  the  relative  in  question. 
Shoot  their  dove,  their  ostrich,  their  varied  scavengers  of 
the  vulture  kind,  their  once  sacred  ibis  even,  and  they  grin 
and  bear  it ;  but  once  aim  a  bolt  at  the  "  Noah  Bird,"  and 
a  hundred  lean  but  muscular  brown  arms  will  be  raised, 
and  the  bereaved  white-teethed  relatives  will  gesticulate 
and  shout  round  you,  while  they  explain  how  black-hued 
was  your  accidental  crime.  Apart  from  this,  the  raven, 
with  his  jetty  plumage,  will  always  be  a  point  of  interest  in 
the  Soudan,  from  the  strong  contrast  he  presents  to  the 
ordinary  "desert-colored"  birds  which  preserve  a  neutral 
tint  of  gray  or  fawn,  which  renders  them  almost  invisible. 
A  Red-Hot  Wasp~lj>s  Angeles  Tribune 

"  If  you  have  never  been  stung  by  an  old-fashioned 
Mexican  wasp,"  writes  Charles  Brazil  from  Pueblo,  Col., 
"  it  is  an  experience  you  want  to  avoid  carefully,  content- 
ing yourself  with  such  information  about  the  little  beauty 
as  you  can  gather  from  third  parties  and  documents.  It 
is,  when  mature  and  healthy,  nearly  two  inches  long,  with 
a  sting  that  looks  like  the  point  of  a  fine  cambric  needle. 
It  is  a  brownish-red  in  color,  and  its  disposition  is  always 
hostile.  When  it  stings  you  there  is,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
a  sensation  of  numbness  about  the  part,  which  rapidly 
gives  place  to  a  pain  that  can  only  be  described  as  agony.  If 
you  could  imagine  how  it  would  feel  to  have  a  wire  drawn 
through  the  most  sensitive  part  of  your  body  and  then 
raised  slowly  to  a  white  heat,  you  could  perhaps  form  a 
theoretical  idea  of  what  the  feeling  is  like.  The  sting  is 
never  fatal,  and  the  pain  passes  away  after  an  hour  or  two, 
but  it  is  simply  anguish  while  it  lasts.  During  the  Mexican 
war  one  of  the  companies  of  Doniphan's  command  camped 
in  an  old  building  where  there  was  a  colony  of  these  wasps. 
They  managed  to  disturb  the  insects  in  some  way,  and  the 
company  was  completely  routed  and  demoralized— some  of 
the  men  ran  miles  away  from  the  place  before  they  were 
found  and  gathered  in  again.  Dr.  Gunning,  of  Beshoar, 
Col.,  has  made  quite  a  study  of  these  articulates,  which,  he 
says,  represent  an  unclassified  member  of  the  wasp  family. 
There  are,  I  believe,  no  living  creatures  outside  of  snakes, 
scorpions  or  centipedes,  able  to  inflict  so  much  suffering." 
Every  Animal  His  Own  Doctor — A".  O.  Picayune 

Animals  get  rid  of  their  parasites  by  using  dust,  mud, 
clay,  etc.  Those  suffering  from  fever  restrict  their  diet, 
keep  quiet,  seek  dark,  airy  places,  drink  water,  and  some- 
times plunge  into  it.  When  a  dog  has  lost  its  appetite  it 
eats  that  species  of  grass  known  as  dog's  grass,  which  acts 
as  an  emetic  and  a  purgative.  Cats  also  cat  grass.  Sheep 
and  cows,  when  ill,  seek  out  certain  herbs.  An  animal 
suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism  always  keeps,  as  far  as 


possible,  in  the  sun.  The  warrior  ants  have  regularly 
organized  ambulances.  Latreille  cut  the  antennae  of  the 
ant,  and  other  ants  came  and  covered  the  wounded  part 
with  a  transparent  fluid  secreted  in  their  mouths.  If  a 
chimpanzee  is  wounded  it  stops  the  bleeding  by  placing 
its  hand  on  the  wound  or  dressing  it  with  leaves  and  grass. 
When  an  animal  has  a  wounded  leg  or  arm  hanging  on  it 
completes  the  amputation  by  means  of  its  teeth.  A  dog 
on  being  stung  on  the  muzzle  by  a  vi|»cr  was  observed  to 
plunge  its  head  repeatedly  for  several  days  into  running 
water.  This  animal  eventually  recovered.  A  terrier  hurt 
its  right  eye.  It  remained  under  a  counter,  avoiding  light 
and  heat,  although  it  habitually  kept  close  to  the  (ire.  It 
adopted  a  general  treatment,  rest  and  abstinence  from  food. 
The  local  treatment  consisted  in  licking  the  upper  surface 
of  the  paw,  which  it  applied  to  the  wounded  eye,  again 
licking  the  paw  when  it  became  dry.  Animals  suffering 
from  traumatic  fever  treat  themselves  by  the  continued 
application  of  cold  water,  which  M.  Dclaunay  considers  to 
be  more  certain  than  any  of  the  other  methods.  In  view 
of  these  interesting  facts  we  are,  he  thinks,  forced  to  admit 
that  hygiene  and  therapeutics  as  proposed  by  animals  may, 
in  the  interest  of  psychology,  be  studied  with  advantage. 
Many  physicians  have  been  keen  observers  of  animals, 
their  diseases,  and  the  methods  adopted  by  them,  in  their 
wonderful  instinct,  to  cure  themselves,  and  have  availed 
of  the  knowledge  so  obtained  in  their  own  practice. 
The  Pug  Dog  and  the  Bear— Pittsburg  Dispatch 
A  young  and  prepossessing  pug  dog,  who  leads  a  life  of 
leisure  and  luxury  in  fashionable  circles  in  the  East  End, 
recently  had  a  very  exciting  interview  with  a  bear.  To  be 
sure  bruin  died  at  the  hands  of  some  skin  hunter  many 
moons  ago,  and  you'd  think,  perhaps,  that  a  small  dog 
couldn't  raise  much  of  a  disturbance  with  the  hide  and 
fur  of  a  deceased  bear.  That's  where  traditional  belief  in 
the  innocuous  nature  of  a  simple  pug  is  calculated  to  lead 
you  astray.  The  pug  in  this  case  commenced  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bearskin  in  the  hall  a  good  while  back.  For 
a  long  time  he  contented  himself  by  darting  at  the  lifeless 
paws  of  the  bear  and  worrying  them  in  a  sober  and  entirely 
inoffensive  manner.  Even  if  the  bear  had  been  possessed 
of  life  he  could  harBly  have  resented  this  gentle  badinage, 
as  it  may  be  termed.  The  bear  might  in  such  a  case  have 
eaten  the  dog  ;  but  there  the  matter  would  have  ended. 
But  one  day  last  week  the  pug  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
house  for  several  hours.  The  servants  were  too  busy  in 
their  own  quarters  preparing  dinner  and  reading  the  last 
thrilling  chapters  of  Lady  Alicia,  or  the  Parlor  Maid  who 
Paralyzed  a  Peer,  to  hear  what  was  transpiring  in  the  hall 
or  reception  rooms.  The  pug  by  this  time  had  tired  of 
harmless  conflicts  with  the  nerveless  claws  of  the  bear.  If 
you  think  of  it  a  pug  is  as  liable  to  become  blase*  as  any- 
body else.  He  pined  for  something  new  and  invigorating. 
So,  without  much  thought,  the  pug,  with  that  careless 
courage  for  winch  the  breed  is  noted,  made  a  bold  dash 
for  the  very  jaws  of  Mr.  Bruin.  Without  regard  for  the 
consequences,  this  relentless  dog  bit  the  bear's  ears,  sawed 
at  his  snout,  and  worried  him  almost  baldheaded.  Then, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Roman  victor,  he  dragged  his  victim 
in  triumph  among  the  tottering  lamps  and  vases  of  the 
drawing-room.  It  was  a  bad  day  for  bric-a-brac.  The 
family  were  astounded  at  the  state  of  affairs  when  they 
returned  home.  They  also  spoke  in  harsh  and  angry  tones 
to  the  pug,  who  sat  among  the  ruins  with  an  expectant, 
wistful  air  on  his  retrousse  nose.  He  looked  for  praise  for 
his  prowess,  and  he  was  so  mortified  at  the  treatment  he 
received  that  he  shook  the  dust  off  his  paws  there  and  then, 
and  for  two  weeks  stayed  with  some  friendly  neighbors. 
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PRATTLE — CHARMING  BITS  OF  CHILD  VERSE 


Annie  and  Willie's  Prayer— Mrs.  Sophia  P.  Snow 
Tw  as  the  eve  before  Christmas  ; "  Good-night "  had  been  said. 
And  Annie  and  Willie  had  crept  into  bed ; 
There  were  tears  on  their  pillows,  and  tears  in  their  eyes, 
And  each  little  bosom  was  heavy  with  sighs  ; 
To-night  their  stern  father's  command  had  been  given 
That  they  should  retire  precisely  at  seven, 


Instead 


iht 


troubled  hir 


With  questions  unheard  of  than  ever  before  ; 

He  told  them  he  thought  this  delusion  a  sin. 

No  such  being  as  "Santa  Claus  "  ever  had  been, 

And  he  hoped,  after  this,  he  should  nevermore  hear 

How  he  scrambled  down  chimneys  with  presents  each  year. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  two  little  heads 

So  restlessly  lossexl  on  their  soft,  downy  beds. 

Eight,  nine,  and  the  clock  on  the  steeple  tolled  ten  ; 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  either  till  then, 

When  Willie's  sad  face  from  the  blanket  did  peep, 

And  whispered,  "Say,  Annie,  is  ou  fast  asleep  ?" 

•■  Why,  no,  brother  Willie,"  a  low  voice  replies. 

"  I've  tried  hard  as  I  could,  but  I  can't  shut  my  eyes ; 
For,  somehow,  it  makes  me  so  sorry  because 
Dear  papa  has  said  there  is  no  'Santa  Claus' ; 
Now  we  know  that  there  is,  and  it  can't  be  denied. 
For  he  came  every  year  before  dear  mamma  died  ; 
But  then,  I've  been  thinking  that  she  used  to  pray, 
And  God  would  hear  everything  mamma  would  say  ; 
And  perhaps  she  asked  him  to  send  Santa  Claus  here, 
With  the  sacks  full  of  presents  he  brought  every  year." 

'•  Well,  why  tant  we  pay  dest  as  mamma  did  den. 
And  ask  Dod  to  send  him  with  presents  aden  ? " 

"  I've  been  thinking  so.  too."    And  without  a  word  more, 
Fotir  little  bare  feet  bounded  out  on  the  floor. 
And  four  little  knees  the  soft  carpet  pressed. 
And  two  tiny  hands  were  clasped  to  each  breast. 

"  Now,  Willie,  you  know  we  must  firmly  believe 
That  the  presents  we  ask  for  we're  sure  to  receive  ; 
You  must  wait  just  as  still  till  I  say  the  '  Amen.' 
And  by  that  you  will  know  that  your  turn  has  come  then." 

"  Dear  Jesus,  look  down  on  my  brother  and  me. 
And  grant  us  the  favor  we  are  asking  of  Thee  ; 
J  want  a  wax  dolly,  a  tea  set  and  ring. 
And  an  ebony  work-box  that  shuts  with  a  spring: 
PUss  papa,  dear  Jesus,  and  cause  him  to  see 
That  Santa  Claus  loves  us  far  better  than  he  ; 
Don't  let  him  get  fretful  and  angry  again 
At  dear  brother  Willie  and  Annie.  Amen" 


•  Please  Desus,  'et  Santa  Taus  turn  down  to-night. 
And  bring  us  some  presents  before  it  is  light, 
I  want  he  should  dive  me  a  nice  little  sed. 
With  bright  shining  runners,  and  all  painted  yed  ; 
A  box  full  of  tandy,  a  book  and  a  toy. 
Amen,  and  then,  Desus,  I'll  be  a  dood  boy." 
Their  prayers  being  ended,  they  raised  up  their  heads. 
And  with  hearts  light  and  cheerful  again  jumped  in  beds  ; 
They  were  soon  lost  in  slumber,  both  peaceful  and  deep, 
And  with  fairies  in  Dreamland  were  roaming  in  sleep. 


Eight,  nine,  and  the  little  French  clock  had  struck  ten, 
Ere  the  father  had  thought  of  his  children  again  ; 
He  seems  now  to  hear  Annie's  half-suppressed  sighs, 
And  to  sec  the  big  tears  stand  in  Willie's  blue  eyes. 
"  I  was  harsh  with  my  darlings,"  he  mentally  said, 
"  And  should  not  have  sent  them  so  early  to  bed  ; 
But  then  I  was  troubled — my  feelings  found  vent, 
The  market  to-day  has  gone  down  ten  per  cent., 
But  of  course  they've  forgot  their  troubles  ere  this. 
And  that  I  denied  them  the  thrice  asked-for  kiss ; 


But  just  to  make  sure,  I'll  steal  up  to  the  door. 
For  I  never  spoke  harsh  to  my  darlings  before." 
So  saying,  he  softly  ascended  the  stairs, 
And  arrived  at  the  door  to  hear  both  of  their  prayers. 
His  Annie's  "  bless  papa,"  draws  forth  the  big  tears. 
And  Willie's  grave  promise  falls  sweet  on  his  ears. 

"  Strange,  strange  I'd  forgotten,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh, 

'•  How  I  longed,  when  a  child,  to  have  Christmas  draw  nigh. 
I'll  atone  for  my  harshness,"  he  inwardly  said. 

"  By  answering  their  prayers  ere  I  go  to  my  bed." 
Then  he  turned  to  the  stairs  and  sollly  went  down. 
Threw  off  velvet  slippers  and  silk  dressing  gown. 
Donned  hat,  coat,  and  boots,  and  was  out  in  the  street, 
A  millionaire  facing  the  cold,  driving  sleet. 
Nor  stopped,  until  he  had  bought  everything. 
From  the  box  full  of  candy  to  the  tiny  gold  ring. 
Indeed,  he  kept  adding  so  much  to  his  store 
That  the  various  presents  outnumbered  a  score; 
Then  homeward  he  turned  with  his  holiday  load, 
And  with  Aunt  Mary's  help,  in  the  nursery  'twas  ! 
Miss  Dolly  was  seated  beneath  a  pine  tree, 
By  the  side  of  a  tabic  spread  out  for  her  tea  ; 
A  work-box,  well  tilled,  in  the  center  was  laid. 
And  on  it  a  ring  for  which  Annie  had  prayed  ; 
A  soldier  in  uniform  stood  by  a  sled, 

"With  bright-shining  runners,  and  all  painted  red;" 
There  were  balls,  dogs  and  horses,  l>ooks  pleasing  to  i 
And  birds  of  all  colors  were  perched  in  the  tree  ; 
While  Santa  Claus.  laughing,  stood  up  in  the  top. 
As  if  getting  ready  more  presents  to  drop  ; 
And  as  the  fond  father  the  picture  surveyed, 
He  thought  for  his  trouble  he  had  amply  been  paid  ; 
And  said  to  himself,  as  he  brushed  off  a  tear, 

"  I'm  happier  to-night  than  I've  been  for  a  year  ; 
I've  enjoyed  more  true  pleasure  than  ever  before  ; 
What  care  I  if  stocks  fall  ten  per  cent,  more  ! 
Hereafter  I'll  make  it  a  rule,  I  believe. 
To  have  Santa  Claus  visit  us  each  Christmas  Kvc." 
So  thinking,  he  softly  extinguished  the  light. 
And  tripped  down  the  stairs  to  retire  for  the  night. 


As  soon  as  the  beams  of  the  bright  morning  sun 

Put  the  darkness  to  flight,  and  the  stars,  one  by  one, 

Four  little  blue  eyes  out  of  sleep  opened  wide, 

And  at  the  same  moment  the  presents  espied. 

Then  out  of  their  beds  they  sprang  with  a  bound. 

And  the  very  gifts  prayed  for  were  all  of  them  found. 

They  laughed  and  they  cried  in  their  innocent  glee. 

And  shouted  for  "  papa"  to  come  quick  and  see 

What  presents  old  Santa  Claus  brought  in  the  night, 

(Just  the  things  that  they  wanted),  and  left  before  light. 
"  And  now,"  added  Annie,  in  a  voice  soft  and  low. 

You'll  believe  there's  a  Santa  Clans,  papa,  I  know  ;" 

While  dear  little  Willie  climbed  up  on  his  knee. 

Determined  no  secret  between  them  should  be  ; 

And  told,  in  soft  whispers,  how  Annie  had  said 

That  their  dear,  blessed  mamma,  so  long  ago  dead, 

Used  to  kneel  down  and  pray  by  the  side  of  their  chair. 

And  that  God  up  in  heaven  had  answered  her  prayer; 
"  Then  we  dot  up  and  prayed  dest  as  well  as  we  tould 

And  Dod  answered  our  prayers, — now  wasn't  He  dood  f  " 
"I  should  say  that  He  was,  if  he  sent  you  all  these, 

And  knew  just  what  presents  my  children  would  please. 

(Well.  well,  let  him  think  so,  the  dear  little  elf, 

T would  be  cruel  to  tell  him  I  did  it  myself.") 

Blind  father  !  who  caused  your  stern  heart  to  relent  ? 

And  the  hasty  word  spoken  so  soon  to  repent  ? 

'Twas  the  Being  who  bade  you  steal  softly  up  stairs. 

And  made  you  His  agent  to  answer  their  prayers. 
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YOUNG  PHILOSOPHERS— SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN 


Boston  Transcript : 

There  is  a  little  girl  in  Cambridge  who,  at  one  time, 
thought  God  must  be  deaf  because  he  didn't  answer  her 
prayer  to  make  grandmamma  well.  The  beloved  grand- 
mamma continues  ill,  and  the  child  continues  her  prayers : 
and  the  other  night  she  uttered  another  cry  of  the  heart 
regarding  the  matter.  "  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  I  know  God 
is  always  slow,  but  isn't  he  very,  very  slow  ?" 

Burlington  Free  Press  : 

Mother  (severely) — "  Willie,  you  naughty  boy !  What 
have  you  been  doing  to  your  cousin  Johnnie  ? "  Willie 
(defiantly) — "  I  heard  papa  say  that  he  hadn't  any  sand,  so 
I've  been  filling  his  mouth  with  it.    Cry-baby  !  " 

Philadelphia  Record  : 

Preacher  (at  waif's  mission) — "  Yes,  my  dear  children, 
you  little  know  of  the  blessed  influences  which  now  sur- 
round you.  My  son  is  here  with  me  to-day,  and  I  will  ask 
him  for  a  leaf  from  his  own  experience.  Stand  up,  my  son, 
and  speak  so  all  the  children  can  hear  you.  How  were  you 
led  to  Sabbath-school  ?"  Son  (fiercely) — "  By  the  ear." 

Kentucky  State  Journal : 

Teacher—"  Try  to  remember  this  :  Milton,  the  poet, 
was  blind.  Can  you  remember  it?"  "Yes,  ma'am." 
"  Now,  what  was  Milton's  misfortune  ?"  "  He  was  a  poet." 
Boston  Herald  : 

A  little  fellow  of  four  years  of  age  came  home  from  the 
session  of  Sunday-school,  swelling  with  the  information 
that  Jesus  had  walked  upon  the  water.  It  made  such  an 
impression  upon  his  imagination  that  he  could  not  be  con- 
tent till  he  had  tried  to  do  the  same  thing.  Secretly  he 
went  to  the  bathroom  of  the  family,  filled  the  bathtub  with 
water,  and  attempted  the  feat  that  was  agitating  his  little 
mind.  The  result  was  that  he  was  nearly  drowned.  Taken 
out  of  the  water,  his  first  spluttering  effort  at  articulation 
appeared  in  the  sentence  :  "  I  ain't  no  kind  of  a  Jesus  !  " 
Sunshine : 

"  See  the  man  stir  up  ze  music  !  "  shouted  Baby  Horace, 
as  the  drum  corps  of  a  procession  filed  along  the  street. 
Areola  Record : 

"  What  did  Cain  do  ? "  asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 
"  Oh,  nothing  much,"  replied  a  timid  boy  with  his  finger  in 
his  mouth.  "  He  killed  Abel,  didn't  he  ? "  continued  the 
teacher.  "  Where's  my  hat  ? "  asked  a  bad  boy,  rising  to 
his  feet.  "  What — where  arc  you  going  ? "  stammered  the 
astonished  teacher.  "  Papa's  a  Democrat,  and  he  said  for 
me  to  light  right  out  whenever  anybody  begins  to  wave  the 
bloody  shirt.  Gimme  my  hat  quick,  and  I'll  go." 
Lowell  Courier : 

In  one  of  our  Sunday-schools  recently  the  creation  of 
man  was  under  discussion.  A  bright  boy,  who  had  cavilled 
at  nothing  which  had  preceded,  when  the  story  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Eve  was  reached,  declared  that  he  didn't  believe 
a  word  of  it.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  there  was  lots  of  the  stuff 
Adam  was  made  of  lying  around  loose,  and  I  don't  believe 
God  would  have  ripped  up  Adam,  after  he  had  finished 
him,  just  to  get  a  rib  out  of  him  to  make  Eve  with." 
New  York  World  : 

My  little  friend  Helene  at  supper  obtains  possession  of 
the  mustard-pot,  and,  after  most  generously  saturating  her 
bread  and  butter  with  the  fiery  condiment,  quickly  takes  a 
large  bite,  but  bravely  suppresses  an  outcry  as  she  puts  the 
bread  away,  and  remarks  :  "  I  dess  I  wait  till  it  dels  told." 


Troy  Times : 

Lady — "  How  old  are  you,  little  boy  ? "  Little  Darky — 
"  Well,  if  you  go  by  what  mudder  say,  I  spects  I's  six  ;  but 
if  you  goes  by  de  fun  I's  had.  I's  most  a  hundred." 

Cleveland  Leader: 

Peddler  (to  boy) — "  Is  your  ma  in,  sonny  ? "  Boy — 
"  Yes,  ma's  in.  What  cher  got  ?  Ribbon  fixin's  an' 
things  ? "  Peddler—"  Yep."  Boy—"  Ma'll  be  glad  to  look 
at  'em.  There  was  a  peddler  here  last  week  for  two  hours 
an' a  half."  Peddler — "  Did  your  ma  buy  much  ?"  Boy — 
"  She  didn't  buy  nothin'.  She  never  buys  of  peddlers  ;  but 
ma's  a  kind-hearted  woman,  an'  is  always  willin*  to  look. 
Come  in.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  dog — he's  just  had  some 
meat."    But  the  peddler  was  evidently  afraid  of  the  dog. 

St.  Louis  Republican  : 

A  four-year-old  chanced  to  go  into  a  room  which  had 
been  dismantled  for  cleaning.  Pictures  were  down  from 
the  walls,  and  windows  bare.  She  exclaimed  :  "  Why, 
mamma,  this  room  looks  like  it  hadn't  any  collar  on." 

Unidentified  : 

"  Grandpa,  does  hens  make  their  own  eggs  ? "  "  Yes, 
indeed  they  do,  Johnny."  *'  An'  do  they  always  put  the 
yolk  in  the  middle  ? "  "  Guess  they  dc,  Johnny."  *'  An' 
do  they  put  the  starch  around  it  to  keep  the  yeller  from 
nibbing  off  ? "  "  Quite  likely,  my  little  boy."  "  An*  who 
sews  the  cover  on  ? "  This  stumped  the  old  gentleman, 
and  he  barricaded  Johnny's  mouth  with  a  large  lollypop. 

Rochester  Herald : 

A  minister  was  questioning  his  Sunday  school  about  the 
story  of  Eutychus,  the  young  man  who,  while  listening  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  fell  asleep,  and,  falling 
down,  was  taken  up  dead.  "What,"  said  the  preacher, 
"  do  we  learn  from  this  solemn  event  ? "  Then  the  reply 
from  a  little  girl  came  pat  and  prompt  :  "  Please  sir,  min- 
isters should  learn  not  to  preach  too  long  sermons." 

Atlanta  Constitution  : 

An  Atlanta  school-girl  has  produced  the  following  com- 
position on  boys :  "  Boys  are  men  that  have  not  got  as  big 
as  their  papas,  and  girls  are  young  women  that  will  be 
young  ladies  by  and  by.  Man  was  made  before  woman. 
When  God  looked  at  Adam  He  said  to  Himself :  '  Well,  I 
guess  I  can  do  better  if  I  try  again,'  and  then  He  made 
Eve.  God  liked  Eve  so  much  better  than  Adam  that 
there  has  been  more  women  than  men  ever  since.  Boys 
are  a  trouble,  they  are  wearing  on  everything  but  soap.  If 
I  had  my  way  half  the  boys  in  the  world  would  be  girls." 

Texas  Siftings : 

Johnnie — "  I  wish  I  lived  in  South  America."  Mother 
— "  Why,  Johnnie  ? "  "  The  mammas  down  there  don't 
wear  any  slippers."  "  Yes,  my  son,  but  you  must  also  re- 
member that  the  little  boys  there  do  not  wear  trousers." 
"  That's  so.    It's  queer  I  never  thought  about  that." 

New  Orleans  Picayune  : 

A  little  Scotch  boy,  aged  five,  was  taking  dinner  at  his 
grandfather's  and  had  reached  the  dessert  "  I  want  some 
pie,"  said  young  Angus.  "  Have  patience,"  said  his  grand- 
mother. "  Which  would  you  rather  have,  Angus,"  said  his 
grandfather,  "  patience  or  pie  ? "  "  Pie,"  replied  Augus,  * 
emphatically.  "But  then,"  said  his  grandfather,  "there 
might  not  be  any  left  for  mc."  "  Well,"  said  Angus,  "  you 
could  have  some  of  the  patience." 
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THE  WORLD  OVER— A  SERIES  OF  PEN  PICTURES 


The  Tower  of  Silence — London  Tid  Bits 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  customs  of  the  Parsees  is 
their  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  On  the  rocky  crest 
of  Malabar  Hill,  from  whence  the  admiring  beholder  looks 
down  on  a  magnificent  panorama  of  city,  sea,  and  bay,  the 
Parsees  own  a  beautiful  plot  of  ground,  which  is  ornamented 
with  lofty  palms  and  flowering  plants.  In  this  garden  or 
cemetery  stands  the  Dakhma,  or  "  Tower  of  Silence.  The 
interior  of  this  structure  is  divided  into  three  circular  or 
concentric  chambers,  each  of  which  is  in  turn  divided  into 
numerous  smaller  chambers.  The  inner  circle  is  for  the 
bodies  of  children,  the  next  for  the  women,  and  the  outer 
circle  for  the  men.  When  a  corpse  is  brought  to  the  ceme- 
tery by  the  relatives  it  is  received  by  attendants,  clad  in  white 
robes,  and,  amid  the  chanting  of  priests  is  placed  in  one  of 
the  compartments  of  the  Dakhma.  Almost  immediately  the 
"  holy  birds  of  Ormuzd,"  the  sedate  vultures  perched  on  the 
Palmyra  palms  in  the  cemetery,  swoop  down  into  the  open 
tower,  and  in  a  few  minutes  devour  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
body.  Swarms  of  ravens  follow  and  voraciously  swallow 
the  remnants  of  this  feast.  Later  the  bleached  bones  are 
gathered  into  a  receptacle  under  the  tower.  To  most 
Europeans  this  is  a  horrible  mode  of  sepulture;  but, 
as  collating  zoologist,  I  confess  I  think  the  swift  destruc- 
tion of  a  dead  body  by  vigorous  birds  of  prey,  or  by  fire,  as 
with  the  Hindus,  more  asthctic  and  poetical  than  the  slow, 
wasting,  worm-eating  corruption  of  the  grave — a  method 
that  is  just  as  revolting  as  that  of  the  Parsees.  It  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  sanitary  laws,  and  is  often  the  source  of  disease. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch — Portland  Transcript 
It  is  not  generally  known,  even  by  people  who  have 
visited  America,  that  there  is  in  Pennsylvania,  very  near 
the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  a  population  of 
more  than  two  million  inhabitants  which  is  in  many 
respects  strangely  like  what  its  rural  ancestors  were  in  Ger- 
many more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Some  years  since 
there  were  to  be  seen  in  a  shop  in  Philadelphia  several 
large  books  of  Lutheran  devotion,  in  the  type  and  spelling 
of  1540,  bound  in  deeply  stamped  white  vellum,  with 
heavy  brass  clasps.  They  did  not  look  like  imitations  of 
old  books,  they  seemed  to  be  "  the  thing  itself :  "  but  the 
date  was  recent.  "  They  arc  for  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch," 
said  the  bookseller.  "  They  would  not  believe  that  the 
Lord  would  hear  them  if  they  prayed  to  him  out  of  a 
modern-looking  book.  And  those  books,  as  you  see  them, 
have  been  printed  and  bound  in  that  style  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  for  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  market,  just 
as  they  were  printed  for  their  ancestors  during  the  Refor- 
mation." There  is  probably  no  more  striking  instance  of 
conservatism  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe  than  this  ; 
but  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  worthy  "  Dutchmen  "  is 
carried  out  by  them  consistently  in  everything  else.  "  Fol- 
low thy  father,  good  son,  and  live  as  thy  father  before  thee 
has  done,"  is  their  golden  rule  of  life.  Firstly,  they  always 
speak  among  themselves  a  singular  patois  called  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  from  the  word  Deutsch.  "  It  belongs,"  says 
Dr.  Bausman,  in  his  edition  of  the  poems  of  Dr.  H.  Har- 
baugh,  "  to  the  South  German  dialects,"  and,  while  par- 
taking of  all,  "it  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  Pfalzisch  "— 
that  is,  to  the  Rhine  German  of  the  Palatinate.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  beyond  the  Alleghany,  it 
is  much  mingled  with  English.  Farther  in  the  west  we 
find  in  it  traces  of  Scottish,  Irish,  Swedish  and  French. 
It  is  specially  remarkable  in  its  having  retained  great  num- 


bers of  old  and  curious  German  words,  such  as  are  now  to 
be  heard  only  in  the  remotest  places  of  the  Fatherland. 
We  find  the  influence  of  the  unchangeable  English  article 
the  in  der.  Thus,  a  man  will  say :  "  Hen — scherr  der 
blind  Gaul  uf,  wer  wellc  uf  der  markt  fahre " — i.  e., 
"  Henry,  harness  the  blind  horse  ;  we  will  go  to  market !  " 
Celestial  Profanity — North  China  Herald 

Among  a  population  of  such  unexampled  density,  where 
families  of  great  size  are  crowded  together— three  or  four 
generations,  with  all  the  wives  and  children,  under  one  roof 
— occasions  for  quarrel  are  all-pervasive.  The  sons'  wives 
and  children  arc  prolific  sources  of  domestic  unpleasant- 
ness. Each  wife  strives  to  make  her  husband  feel  that  in 
the  community  of  property  he  is  the  one  who  is  worsted  ; 
the  elder  wife  tyrannizes  over  the  younger  ones,  and  the 
latter  rebel.  The  instinct  of  the  Westerner  with  a  grievanc  e 
is  to  get  it  redressed  straightway  ;  that  of  the  Oriental  is, 
first  of  all,  to  let  the  world  at  large  know  that  he  has  a 
grievance.  A  Chinaman  who  has  been  wronged  will  go 
upon  the  street  and  roar  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  art 
of  hallooing,  as  it  is  called  in  Chinese,  is  closely  associated 
with  that  of  reviling,  and  the  Chinese  women  arc  such 
adepts  in  both  as  to  justify  the  aphorism  that  what  they 
have  lost  in  their  feet  they  have  gained  in  their  tongues. 
Much  of  this  abusive  language  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
spell  or  curse.  A  man  who  has  had  the  heads  removed 
from  his  field  of  millet  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  alley 
which  leads  to  his  dwelling  and  pours  forth  volleys  of  abuse 
upon  the  unknown  offender.  This  has  a  double  value — 
first  as  a  means  of  notifying  to  the  public  his  loss  and  his 
consequent  fury,  thus  freeing  his  mind  ;  and,  secondly,  as 
a  prophylactic  tending  to  secure  him  against  the  repetition 
of  the  offense.  Women  indulge  in  this  practice  of  "  revil- 
ing the  street  "  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  shriek 
away  for  hours  at  a  time  until  their  voices  fail.  Abuse  de- 
livered in  this  way  attracts  little  or  no  attention,  and  one 
sometimes  comes  on  a  man  or  woman  thus  screeching 
themselves  red  in  the  face  with  not  an  auditor  in  sight.  If 
the  day  is  a  hot  one  the  reviler  bawls  as  long  as  he  (or  she) 
has  breath,  then  proceeds  to  refresh  himself  with  a  season 
of  fanning,  and  afterward  returns  to  the  attack  with  re- 
newed fur)-.  A  fight  in  which  only  two  parties  arc  con- 
cerned usually  resolves  itself  into  mere  hair-pulling ;  the 
combatants  when  separated  by  their  friends  shout  back  to 
each  other  maledictions  and  defiance.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Laban  and  Jacob,  recorded  in  the  thirty-first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  when  the  latter  stole  away  from  Laban 's  house, 
is  a  "  photographically  accurate  account  of  the  truly  Ori- 
ental performance  which  the  Chinese  call  an  uproar." 
Nine  Women  to  One  Man — Boston  Transcript 

Paraguay  is  surely  one  of  the  most  favored  lands  on 
earth.  There  no  insane  love  of  gold  compels  the  heart  to 
questionable  deeds.  No  political  situations  harass  the 
mind.  The  very  atmosphere  breathes  peace.  The  air  is 
soft  and  balmy,  inviting  to  repose,  and  prolific  nature, 
throwing  about  everything  her  garment  of  rich  vegetation, 
supplies  man  with  all  he  needs  and  beautifies  all  that  his 
eyes  rest  upon.  Paraguay  is,  indeed,  almost  a  fairy  land 
of  romance,  so  beautitul  are  its  manifold  attractions.  The 
native  portion  of  the  population  is  a  remnant  of  the  tribe 
of  Guarani  Indians,  one  of  the  loftiest  tribes  in  the  grade 
of  civilization  of  all  the  American  race.  But  nothing  aston- 
ishes the  visitor  to  Paraguay  so  much  as  the  vast  prepon- 
derance of  the  female  over  the  male  population.  The 
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proportion  is  something  like  nine  to  one.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  long  and  very  fierce  war,  in  which  the  Guara- 
nians  followed  and  supported  a  cruel  and  ambitious  ruler 
through  indescribable  hardships  and  sufferings.  This  war 
ended  only  with  the  death  of  the  man  who  waged  it,  and 
has  reduced  the  whole  population  to  about  one-sixth  of 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  leaving  only  women  and 
boys.  These  women  (this  writer  continues)  are  as  beau- 
tiful and  fair  to  look  upon  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  They  are  of  medium  height,  rather  slight  and 
lithe,  with  finely  molded  limbs,  small,  pretty  hands  and 
feet  and  figures  of  matchless  grace  and  beauty  that  would 
serve  for  models  of  the  sculptor's  art.  Their  carriage  is 
so  easy  and  natural  as  to  be  almost  the  poetry  of  motion, 
for  the  freedom  from  high  heeled  boots  and  tight  clothing 
has  left  their  step  light,  supple  and  strong.  Their  dress  is 
of  the  simplest  form ;  a  short  tunic  or  robe  not  unlike  a 
skirt  falling  to  below  the  knees  and  a  shoulder-covering 
not  unlike  a  shawl — both  of  pure  white  and  adorned  with 
pretty  native  lace.  They  are  gracefully  worn,  and  be- 
witchingly  serve  to  half  reveal  and  half  conceal  the  form 
beneath.  In  the  midday  siesta  they  are  fond  of  lying  lan- 
guidly in  their  hammocks,  sipping  their  mate  and  singing 
in  their  low,  sweet  voices,  yet  sad  and  with  a  touch  of  mel- 
ancholy, the  "  narancaros,"  or  songs  of  the  orange  gather- 
ers, or  those  other  strange,  weird  songs  of  theirs  whose 
words  are  all  of  love.  Indeed,  what  need  to  do  aught  else 
in  a  land  so  blessed  as  theirs  ?  Living  entirely  upon  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  secured  with  but  little  effort, 
unmoved  by  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  money-making 
Europeans,  upon  whom  they  look  with  questioning  wonder, 
and  possessed  of  languid,  voluptuous  natures  that  are  fos- 
tered by  the  climate,  what  else  should  they  do  save  love, 
and  dance,  and  sing?"  Dancing  is  their  only  pastime,  and 
into  that  they  throw  the  whole  spirit  of  their  joyous  nature. 
The  slightest  excuse  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  getting  up 
a  ball,  at  which  the  whole  neighborhood  at  once  assembles. 
The  girls  and  women  are  dressed  only  in  the  robes  de- 
scribed. The  men  wear  white  linen  trousers  and  red 
ponchos.  The  dances  are  in  quaint  original  figures,  but 
nearly  always  very  graceful.  Sometimes  the  festivities 
will  be  kept  up  through  the  entire  night,  after  which  the 
participants  will  gayly  return  to  their  occupations,  of  what- 
soever nature,  always  contented,  always  happy.  Some- 
times there  will  be  a  grand  contribution  picnic  at  some 
distant  point,  where  the  dancing  will  be  kept  up  the  round 
of  a  whole  twenty-four  hours.  For  truly  these  people  live 
but  to  be  happy  through  the  livelong  day.  After  reading 
this  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  many  visiting  Euro- 
peans, Englishmen  among  the  rest,  have  settled  down  in 
the  country.  "  Who  would  not  rather  become  a  lotus  eater 
among  the  lotus  eaters  and  settle  down  upon  the  sunny 
hillside  or  shady  river  banks  amid  fragrant  and  fruitful 
orange  groves,  to  forget  a  regretted  past  and  live  only  in 
the  happy  present,  waited  upon  by  the  simple  white  robed 
Indian  woman — devoted,  loving,  and  surpassingly  fair  ? " 
A  Siam  Execution — The  Straits  Times 
The  execution  of  the  Maharajah  pirates  who  were  con- 
demned to  die  took  place  at  Longkah,  Siam,  recently. 
About  two  hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  Siamese 
and  Chinese,  had  assembled,  and  a  large  number  of  police, 
perhaps  fifty  Sikhs  and  a  hundred  Siamese,  surrounded  the 
place.  There  were  nine  prisoners,  two  of  whom  were  ar- 
rayed in  white  coats,  which  is  the  sign  of  condemnation  to 
death,  while  the  others  were  clothed  only  in  sarongs.  All 
of  them  were  in  heavy  chains.  The  sentence,  which  with 
other  documents,  took  about  twenty  minutes  to  read,  was 
that  two  of  the  prisoners  should  be  beheaded  ;  the  other 


seven  were  each  to  receive  ninety  strokes  with  the  rattan — 
sixty  on  the  spot  and  thirty  at  Bangkok — and  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life.  On  the  flogging  being  over  the  police 
closed  up  and  marched  with  the  two  condemned  prisoners 
to  the  place  of  execution,  a  field  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  sugar-loaf  shaped  hill,  where  a  space  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  circumference  had  been 
roped  off,  round  which  a  great  crowd  of  people,  principally 
Siamese  and  Chinese,  had  assembled.  Inside  this  enclos- 
ure police  were  stationed  all  round  at  intervals  of  about 
three  paces.  At  one  part  of  it  a  shed  had  been  erected  for 
the  commissioner  and  others.  At  another  there  was  a 
small  platform,  on  which  were  placed  food  and  water  for 
the  prisoners ;  and  there,  after  being  sprinkled  with  water, 
large  dishes  of  curry  and  rice  were  placed  before  them,  of 
which  they  partook  heartily.  They  then  washed  their  feet, 
covered  their  heads,  and  prayed  toward  the  setting  sun. 
When  they  had  finished,  the  executioners,  after  sprinkling 
themselves  with  water,  proceeded  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the 
deed  about  to  be  done,  and,  on  this  being  granted,  pre- 
sented each  prisoner  with  a  flower.  The  executioners  then 
partook  of  food.  In  the  center  of  the  field  two  short 
stakes  had  been  driven  into  the  ground,  and  to  these,  when 
the  executioners  had  finished  their  meal,  the  prisoners 
walked  slowly  out  without  any  one  to  guard  them.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  stakes  they  again  prayed  ;  they  sat  down  with 
their  backs  towards  the  stakes,  to  which  their  arms  were 
tied,  after  which  an  official  walked  out,  blindfolded  them 
with  strips  of  linen,  filled  their  cars  with  clay,  and  then  re- 
tired with  his  assistants,  leaving  the  condemned  men  alone 
in  the  middle  of  the  field.  About  two  minutes  after,  the 
executioners  walked  out  armed  with  Japanese  swords  and 
sat  down  some  thirty  paces  beyond  the  prisoners.  They 
sat  thus  for  perhaps  a  minute  ;  then  rose  and  advanced 
toward  the  doomed  men,  executing  fantastic,  dance-like 
figures,  almost  as  if  cautiously  approaching  an  enemy,  till 
they  came  within  striking  distance,  when  they  raised  their 
swords  as  if  to  strike,  but  instead  of  doing  so  turned  round 
and  retired  to  where  they  started  from.  After  a  short 
pause  they  advanced  again  in  the  same  manner,  but,  on 
coming  close,  stooped  down  and  looked  fixedly  for  about 
ten  seconds  into  the  faces  of  the  prisoners,  who  sat  per- 
fectly motionless,  and  then  again  retired.  The  third  time 
they  advanced,  and,  as  in  the  first  instance,  raised  their 
swords  as  if  to  strike,  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  turned 
round  and  again  retired.  Then  they  knelt  down,  and,  bow- 
ing toward  the  commissioner,  called  out  in  Siamese  that 
they  awaited  his  order.  On  receiving  the  word  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  prisoners  more  quickly  than  before, 
and  when  within  reach,  after  standing  for  a  few  seconds 
with  their  swords  poised  in  the  air,  proceeded  to  cut  their 
heads  off.  The  head  of  the  man  who  had  begged  for  his 
life  was  taken  off  at  three  blows,  but  seven  or  eight  were 
struck  before  the  head  of  the  other— an  immensely  power- 
ful-looking man,  with  a  thick,  muscular  neck — fell.  The 
moment  the  first  man's  head  fell  his  executioner  ran  off  to 
a  temple  close  by  to  perform  certain  rites,  the  other  execu- 
tioner following  as  soon  as  his  victim's  head  was  off.  The 
heads  were  thrown  into  kerosene  tins  along  with  arsenic,  to 
be  sent  to  Trang,  where  the  piracy  took  place. 

The  Australian  Bushman — Chicago  Herald. 
"  Our  blacks,"  said  Mrs.  J.  R.  Reid,  a  native  of  New 
South  Wales,  "are  different  in  type  from  the  African. 
Their  hair  stands  up,  wiry  and  bushy,  like  that  of  the  Cir- 
cassian women  in  your  dime  museums.  In  the  bush  they 
wear  no  clothes,  but  when  they  come  in  town  the  authorities 
compel  them  to  be  clad.  The  women  object  most  strenu- 
ously to  clothing.    If  you  give  a  woman  a  gown,  she  will 
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seldom  put  but  one  arm  in  a  sleeve,  letting  the  garment 
hang  from  her  shoulders  and  displaying  one  side  of  her 
bosom.  The  blacks  find  an  abundance  of  food,  and  there 
is  thus  po  incentive  for  them  to  accept  civilization  and 
learn  to  work.  The  country  swarms  with  kangaroos,  wal- 
varbies  (an  animal  similar  to  the  kangaroo),  rabbits,  and 
birds.  Then  the  blacks  make  a  large  part  of  their  diet  of 
snakes  and  worms.  Worms  they  eat  raw  just  as  they  dig 
them  from  the  earth.  They  eat  snakes  of  all  kinds. 
The  blacks  are  not  prolific,  a  couple  seldom  having  three 
children.  The  women,  of  course,  are  brutally  abused  by  the 
males  and  kept  in  the  most  degraded  state  of  servitude. 
When  a  black  wants  a  wife  he  falls  upon  some  young 
woman,  chokes  her  so  she  cannot  cry  out,  and  runs  with 
her  into  the  bush.  There  he  must  stay  with  her  for  three 
or  four  months.  He  cannot  return  to  his  own  tribe  until 
the  expiration  of  this  period.  When  he  does  take  her 
back,  if  she  utters  no  complaint  of  hunger  against  him — 
that  is,  if  she  docs  not  show  that  he  has  utterly  failed  to 
supply  her  with  sufficient  worms,  kangaroo  meat,  and 
snakes — he  can  keep  her.  But  for  a  year  he  must  stay 
out  of  the  way  of  her  tribe,  for  if  they  catch  him  they  will 
kill  him  and  take  the  young  woman  back.  The  sign  of 
the  married  state  adopted  by  the  women  is  the  pulling  out 
of  one  front  tooth.  When  the  male  becomes  a  Benedict 
he  indicates  the  joyful  fact  by  cutting  off  the  little  finger 
of  his  right  hand  at  the  first  joint  They  live  in  low,  skin- 
covered  huts,  and  1  think  are  in  every  respect  beneath  the 
much  abused  North  American  Indian  in  intelligence." 
Opium  Drinkers  of  Assam— Th(  SI.  James  Budget 
The  Assamese  dearly  loves  opium  :  to  him  it  is  life.  What 
matters  it  if  his  awakenings  are  unpleasant  ;  or  that  his 
vitality  is  weakened  ;  or  that  he  is  on  the  path  to  premature 
senility,  wretchedness  and  early  death  ?  Nothing.  "  Hoi- 
yoi-oi !  "  shrieks  the  opium  seller,  and  presently  from  rice 
fields  and  villages  the  "  hoi-yoi-oi  "  is  taken  up,  and  anon, 
one  by  one,  the  opium  drinkers  flock  to  the  opium  seller's 
bamboo  hut.  It  is  evening  in  Assam,  and  about  the  flooded 
rice  fields  a  thick  vapor  is  rising,  impregnating  the  air  with 
its  warm  malaria-laden  moisture.  Enervating,  indeed,  is 
this  same  climate  of  Assam  ;  and  the  wretched  Assamese, 
with  his  inveterate  love  for  the  poppy  juice,  adds  but  too 
surely  to  its  baneful  influence.  Down  by  the  opium  seller's 
hut  squat  the  opium  drinkers,  while  their  eyes  roll  strangely 
and  their  parched  tongues  loll  out  in  very  uneasy  fashion, 
indeed.  This  far  they  have  managed  to  drag  their  debili- 
tated forms,  and  no  farther  can  they  go  until  the  soul-reviv- 
ing elixir  has  been  drunk  of.  The  opium  seller  weighs  out 
the  drug,  eager  hands  clutch  at  it,  and  presently  it  is  dissolved 
in  a  brass  vessel  of  water.  Excited,  eager  looks  greet  those 
who  are  tardily — oh,  how  tardily  it  seems  to  the  opium 
drinkers  !— preparing  the  mass.  When  ready  it  is  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  of  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  English 
porter.  "  Let  me  have  it !  "  "  Me  ! "  "  Me ! "  yell  the  now 
thoroughly  excited  mob.  Rapidly  it  passes  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  smiling,  ghastly  smiling  faces,  show  how 
satisfied  they  all  arc.  It  is  the  Assamese  opium  drinker's 
csca|>e  from  purgatory — from  weak,  spiritless,  and  enervated 
existence  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  bliss.  As  the  drug  takes 
effect  the  victim  dozes  off  into  a  kind  of  reverie.  Surround- 
ing objects  asume  a  weird  aspect.  Bamboo  forests,  banana 
bushes,  rice  fields  and  villages — the  whole  panorama  of 
landscape  before  them — is  no  longer  a  miserable  reality, 
the  scene  of  their  daily  toil,  but  an  ever-changing  kaleido- 
scope, the  beauty  of  which  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  a  sober  mind.  Such,  at  least,  is  a  description  given  me 
by  one  of  the  opium  drinkers.  Our  party,  now  thoroughly 
intoxicated  with  opium  fumes,  lie  about  in  sprawling  atti- 


tudes. In  the  first  stages  of  intoxication  all  are  smiling, 
and  their  lips  move  in  rapid  speech  ;  for  one  hears  an  inco- 
herent jabbering  going  on,  broken  occasionally  by  a  loud 
chuckle  from  one  of  the  party.  This  unseemly  hilarity  wakes 
up  for  a  moment  the  other  opium  drinkers  ;  and  they,  after 
an  angry  look  toward  the  noisy  one,  soon  relapse  into  their 
comatose  state.  A  few  of  this  party,  who  had  evidently 
been  indulging  freely,  fell  immediately  into  a  heavy  sleep, 
out  of  which  they  did  not  wake  until  the  night  was  far 
advanced.  Toward  midnight  one  by  one  they  awoke  out 
of  their  trance,  and,  shivering  with  cold — for  the  night  air 
had  cooled  somewhat — they  made  for  their  respective  vil- 
lages. As  I  watched  them  crawling  home  through  the  rice 
fields,  their  forms  stooping,  and  their  attenuated  bodies 
besmeared  with  the  mud  in  which  they  had  been  rolling,  I 
thought  the  moon  could  scarcely  shine  on  more  miserable 
objects.  Such  scenes  may  be  witnessed  by  the  traveler  any 
evening  all  over  Assam.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  things  truly. 
Cargoes  of  Criminals— Correspondence  London  Sru/s 
The  Russian  convict  transport,  Nizhni-Novgorod,  sails 
hence  this  evening  with  460  criminal  deportes  for  the 
island  of  Seghalien.  The  Nizhni-Novgorod  is  an  iron 
steamship  of  about  3,800  tons  burden,  and  is  specially 
fitted  as  a  convict  transport.  With  a  full  complement  of 
convicts  the  vessel  carries  65^.  The  officers  and  crew 
number  eighty,  exclusive  of  a  marine  convoy  escort  of 
sixty-two  men  specially  chosen  for  this  duty.  The  iron- 
barred  compartments  or  cages  in  which  the  convicts  are 
confined  run  parallel,  fore  and  aft,  on  either  side  the  tipper 
and  lower  'tween  decks.  The  iron  bars,  an  inch  thick,  of 
these  cages  and  the  woodwork  in  which  they  arc  set,  is 
heavily  and  solidly  constructed.  The  cages  are  of  unequal 
capacity  and  length,  but  have  a  uniform  height  of  seven 
and  a  half  feet.  The  more  desperate  characters  are  man- 
acled and  chained  to  iron  staples  in  their  berths,  from 
which  they  are  released  when  necessary.  The  greater 
number,  although  retaining  the  waist  and  ankle  shackles, 
of  light  construction,  have  the  freedom  of  traversing  the 
length  of  the  compartment,  which  may  vary  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  feet.  Between  the  outer  bars  and  the  two 
plain  plank  shelves  or  bunks  running  from  end  to  end  of 
the  compartments  which  affords  sleeping  room  for  the 
occupants,  there  is  a  free  space  of  about  four  and  a  half  or 
five  feet.  Except  during  the  distribution  of  rations,  no 
culinary  vessels  are  left  with  the  convicts.  Even  the 
drinking  water  is  obtained  only  through  an  india-rubber 
mouthpiece  fixed  in  an  inclosed  water  tank  and  through 
which  the  drinker  sucks  his  draught.  Immediately  out- 
side the  cages  and  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the  deck 
overhead  is  a  steam  pipe  connected  with  the  ship's  boilers. 
Into  these  pipes  are  fitted  screw  nozzles  at  intervals  of 
twelve  feet.  The  object  of  the  steam  pipe  is  to  suppress 
any  dangerous  outbreak  among  the  inmates  of  the  cage. 
By  means  of  a  short  hose,  specially  made  to  resist  the 
steam  heat,  quickly  attached  to  one  of  the  steam  pipe 
nozzles,  the  turbulent  convicts  arc  readily  quieted  or  par- 
boiled. Strong  water  jets  have  been  found  next  to  useless 
in  allaying  these  occasional  tumults.  After  the  ship  has 
passed  the  canal,  but  not  before,  batches  of  convicts  are 
in  turn  brought  upon  deck  for  a  shower  bath  and  short 
exercise.  A  strongly  constructed  iron  railing,  eight  feet 
high,  crosses  the  vessel  amidships,  in  order  that  the  con- 
vict, during  his  bath  and  while  unmanacled,  cannot  by  any 
sudden  rush  evade  the  guard  and  reach  the  quarter  deck. 
Some  of  the  more  desperate  convicts,  who  stubbornly 
resist  all  disciplinary  control,  are  confined  to  the  cages 
during  the  whole  voyage.  Both  the  upper  and  lower 
'twecn-decks  arc  open  and  airy,  the  system  of  ventilation 
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being  excellent,  and  the  cages  themselves  are  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  The  cages  are  repainted  every  voyage. 
Every  convict,  in  addition  to  having  his  hair  cropped  short, 
has  the  left  half  of  the  head  from  front  to  back  closely 
shaved.  Among  the  460  convicts  carried  by  the  Nizhni- 
Novgorod  about  100  are  murderers.  One  of  these  is  a 
relative  of  the  Shah  of  Persia — Prince  Khanalaro-Mirza, 
son  of  Prince  Bet  man  Mirza,  twenty- five  years  of  age,  and 
sentenced  to  twenty  years'  hard  labor  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother  in  Russia.  Upon  the  greater  number  of  these 
murderers,  in  addition  to  their  various  terms  of  hard  labor 
in  the  mines  and  quarries,  will  be  inflicted  on  their  arrival 
a  given  number  of  blows  from  the  knout,  varying  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  according  to  their  crimes. 
The  scene  on  board  these  departing  convict  ships  is 
altogether  saddening  and  depressing,  perhaps  the  more  so 
that  one  does  not  hear  a  murmur  or  lament  from  the  stolid- 
looking  and  broken-spirited  wretches  crowded  behind  the 
bars  of  these  cages,  which  remind  the  spectator  only  too 
forcibly  of  the  wild  beast  dens  we  see  in  menageries. 
Wagoning  in  Ike  Blue  Ridge — Atlanta  Constitution 
"  I'd  rather  go  into  battle  than  to  be  a  driver  goin'down 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  turns  in  the  roads  were  mighty 
quick,  but  if  you  didn't  make  it,  over  a  precipice  you'd  go 
— team,  wagon,  an"  all — lumb'rin'  down  hundreds  o'  feet, 
startin'  rocks  from  their  places  and  roarin"  the  same  as 
thunder  as  the  mass  tumbled  an'  bounced  an'  rolled  to  the 
bottom.  I  never  shall  forget  two  little  red  mules  that  I 
seed  go  over  one  o'  the  precipices  comin'  down  the  Ridge. 
The  drivers  were  mighty  partic'lar  an*  they'd  take  good 
strong  rails  or  poles  an'  run  'em  through  the  spokes  on  each 
hind  wheel  o*  their  wagons,  an'  thus  lock  both  wheels,  an' 
woe  to  the  team  that  got  unlocked  as  they  were  goin'  down 
these  places.  I  watched  one  team  o'  six  mules 's  they  went 
up  the  Ridge,  an"  I  fell  in  love  with  the  two  little  reds  that 
worked  in  the  lead.  They  were  fat  little  fellows,  an'  quick 
an'  so  willin'  to  pull  every  time  the  word  was  given.  The 
big  fellow  that  was  drivin'  hadn't  shaved  since  the  war  be- 
gun, I  know,  an'  he  looked  like  he  could 've  picked  one  o' 
the  little  leaders  an'  held  him  out  at  arm's  length.  He  rode 
two  big  wheelers  that 'd  throw  'emselves  back  when  the 
word 's  given  an'  would 've  let  the  wagon  run  over  'em  be- 
fore they'd  have  went  for'ard.  This  driver  had  great  con- 
fidence in  the  powers  o'  his  wheelers— one  o'  which  he  rode 
—an'  he  had  great  confidence  in  the  peartness  o'  his  little 
red  leaders  in  helpin'  him  to  make  the  quick  turns.  This 
confidence  made  him  a  little  careless  about  his  lockin'  an' 
lost  him  his  life  an'  destroyed  his  team.  This  fellow,  when 
they  started  down,  got  a  rail  an'  run  it  through  the  hind 
wheels,  "s  was  required  by  the  regulations ;  but  he  wasn't 
no  ways  partic'lar  about  gittin'  one  that  was  strong  an" 
sound,  for  he  said,  '  I  can  hold  my  wagon  without  a  scotch.' 
The  teams  moved  off,  an'  down  they  went,  the  two  hind 
wheels  o'  each  wagon  slidin'  an'  the  wheelers  leanin'  back. 
The  big  fellow  was  whistlin'  an'  now  an'  then  crackin'  his 
whip,  where  he  could  sit  on  his  mule  an'  look  down  hun'- 
reds  o'  feet,  when  a  stumble  o*  his  saddle  mule  or  a  varia- 
tion o'  a  foot 'd  have  th rowed  hijn  to  the  bottom  mashed 
into  a  jelly.  There  was  a  quick  turn  an'  a  close  drive  just 
in  front  o'  him,  an'  I  seed  him  grasp  the  line  that  worked 
on  the  leader  with  a  light  grip  an'  catch  the  rein  o'  his  off- 
wheel  mule  and  speak  up  kind  o'  gruf  to  his  little  red 
leaders  that  made  'em  throw  up  their  heads  an'  tighten 
their  traces.  The  critical  time  came  to  make  the  turn,  an' 
he  spoke  out  with  a  loud  voice 's  he  jerked  his  line  for  a 
gee  pull  :  4  Look  at  you,  Mike  ! '  These  were  the  last 
words  that  fellow  spoke.  The  rail  that  scotched  the 
wheels  broke,  the  wagon  rushed  upon  the  wheelers,  they 


throwed  themselves  back  with  all  their  might,  but  it  was 
no  use.  Over  the  precipice  the  wagon  shoved  the  driver 
an'  his  wheelers,  an'  as  he  went  down  I  seed  him  grab  the 
hames,  clinch  his  teeth,  and  shut  his  eyes  \  the  little  red 
leaders  were  jerked  back,  an'  's  they  went  over  they 
squealed  the  same 's  folks ;  but  down  I  down  !  down  !  the 
whole  team  went,  lumb'rin'  an'  bouncing  to  the  bottom." 
Modern  African  Slavery — Boston  Commonwealth 
The  life  of  the  native  African  is  not  idyllic  It  is  dark- 
ened by  a  tragedy  whose  terrors  are  unknown  to  any  other 
people  under  heaven.  Of  its  mild  domestic  slavery  I  do 
not  speak,  nor  of  its  revolting  witchcraft,  nor  of  its  endless 
quarrels  and  frequent  tribal  wars.  These  minor  evils  are 
lost  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  national  wrong.  Among 
these  simple  and  unprotected  tribes  Arabs — uninvited 
strangers  from  another  race  and  nature — pour  in  from  the 
north  and  east  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  making  this 
paradise  a  hell.  It  seems  the  awful  destiny  of  this  home- 
less people  to  spend  their  lives  in  breaking  up  the  homes 
of  others.  Wherever  they  go  in  Africa  the  followers  of 
Islam  arc  the  destroyers  of  peace,  the  breakers-up  of  the 
patriarchal  life,  the  dissolvers  of  the  family  tie.  Already 
they  hold  the  whole  continent  under  one  reign  of  terror. 
They  have  effected  this  in  virtue  of  one  thing — they  pos- 
sess fire-arms  ;  they  do  it  for  one  object — ivory  and  slaves, 
for  these  two  arc  one.  The  slaves  are  needed  to  buy 
ivory  with  ;  then  more  slaves  have  to  be  stolen  to  carry  it. 
So  living  man  himself  has  become  the  commercial  currency 
of  Africa.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  slave- 
hunting  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  the  Arabs 
have  quite  recently  become  bolder  than  ever.  Many  at 
home  imagine  that  the  death-knell  of  slavery  was  struck 
with  the  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Livingstone. 
In  the  great  explorer's  time  we  heard  much  of  slavery  ;  we 
were  appealed  to ;  the  government  busied  itself ;  some- 
thing was  really  done.  But  the  wail  is  already  forgotten, 
and  America  hears  little  now  of  the  open  sore  of  the 
world.  But  the  tragedy  I  have  alluded  to  is  repeated 
every  year  and  every  month— witness  such  recent  atroci- 
'  ties  as  those  of  the  Upper  Congo,  of  the  Kassai  and  San- 
karu  region  described  by  Wissman,  and  of  the  Welle-Makua 
district,  referred  to  by  Van  Gele.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  an  explorer  crossing  from  Lake  Nyassa  to 
Lake  Tanganyika  saw  the  whole  southern  end  of  Tan- 
ganyika peopled  with  large  and  prosperous  villages. 
The  next  to  follow  him  found  not  a  solitary  human  being 
— nothing  but  burned  homes  and  bleaching  skeletons.  It 
was  but  yesterday— the  close  of  1887— that  the  Arabs  at 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  after  destroying  fourteen 
villages  with  many  of  their  inhabitants,  pursued  the  popu- 
lation of  one  village  into  a  patch  of  tall  dry  grass,  set  it  on 
fire,  surrounded  it,  and  slew  with  the  bullet  and  the  spear 
those  who  crawled  out  from  the  more  merciful  flames. 
The  Wa-Nkonde  tribe,  to  which  these  people  belonged, 
were  until  this  event  one  of  the  most  prosperous  tribes  in 
East  Central  Africa.  They  occupied  a  country  of  excep- 
tional fertility  and  beauty.  Three  rivers,  which  never 
failed  in  the  severest  drought,  run  through  their  territory, 
and  their  crops  were  the  richest  and  most  varied  in  the 
country.  They  possessed  herds  of  cattle  and  goats  ;  they 
fished  in  the  lakes  with  nets ;  they  wrought  iron  into  many- 
patterned  spear-heads  with  exceptional  ingenuity  and  skill ; 
and  that  even  artistic  taste  had  begun  to  develop  among 
them  was  evident  from  the  ornamental  work  upon  their 
huts,  which  were  themselves  unique  in  Africa  for  clever 
construction  and  beauty  of  design.  This  people,  in  short, 
by  their  own  inherent  ability  and  the  natural  resources  of 
their  country,  were  on  the  very  high  road  to  civilization- 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  VERSE— SPECIMEN  METRICAL  FORMS  * 


Rondel—  The  Wanderer — Austin  Dobson 
Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling, — 

The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  yore  ! 

We  sec  him  stand  by  the  open  door, 
With  his  great  eyes  sad,  and  his  bosom  swelling. 

He  makes  as  though  in  our  arms  repelling, 
He  fain  would  lie  as  he  lay  before  ; — 

Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling, — 
The  old,  old  l.ovc  that  he  knew  of  yore. 

Ah  I  who  shall  help  us  from  over-spelling. 
That  sweet  forgotten,  forbidden  lore  ! 
E'en  as  we  doubt  in  our  hearts  once  more. 
With  a  rush  of  tears  to  our  eyelids  welling. 
Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling. 

Double  Ballade— Life  and  Fate-  IV.  E.  Henley 
Fools  may  pine,  and  sots  may  swill, 

Cynics  jibe  and  prophets  rail, 
Moralists  may  scourge  and  drill, 

Preachers  prose,  and  faint  hearts  quail. 

Let  them  whine,  or  threat  or  wail  ! 
Till  the  touch  of  Circumstance 

Down  to  darkness  sink  the  scale- 
Fate  's  a  fiddler,  Lite 's  a  dance. 

What  if  skies  be  wan  and  chill  ? 

What  if  winds  be  harsh  and  stale  ? 
Presently  the  East  will  thrill, 

And  the  sad  and  shrunken  sail. 

Bellying  with  a  kindly  gale. 
Bear  you  sunwards,  while  your  chance 

Sends  you  back  the  hopeful  hail — 
••  Fate  s  a  fiddler.  Life 's  a  dance." 

Idle  shot  or  coming  bill. 

Hapless  love  or  broken  bail, 
Gulp  it  (never  chew  your  pill)  ! 

And  if  Burgundy  should  fail, 

Try  a  humble  pot  of  ale  ! 
Over  all  is  heaven's  expanse. 

Cold  exists  among  the  shale. 
Fate 's  a  fiddler.  Life 's  a  dance. 

Dull  Sir  Joskin  sleeps  his  fill. 

Good  Sir  Galahad  seeks  the  Grail, 
Proud  Sir  Pertinax  flaunts  his  frill. 

Hard  Sir  vEger  dints  his  mail ; 

And  the  while,  by  hill  and  dale, 
Tristram's  braveries  gleam  and  glance, 

And  his  blithe  horn  tells  its  talc 
Fate  "s  a  fiddler.  Life 's  a  dance. 

Araminta's  grand  and  shrill. 

Delia's  passionate  and  frail. 
Doris  drives  an  earnest  quill, 

Athanasia  takes  the  veil  : 

Wiser  Phyllis  o'er  her  pail. 
At  the  heart  of  all  romance 

Reading,  sings  to  Strephon's  flail — 
Fate's  a  fiddler,  Life's  a  dance: 

Every  Jack  must  have  his  Jill, 

(Even  Johnson  had  his  Thrale  !) 
Forward,  couples— with  a  will  ! 

This,  the  world,  is  not  a  jail. 

Hear  the  music,  sprat  and  whale  1 
Hands  across,  retire,  advance  ! 

Though  the  doomsman 's  on  your  trail, 
Fate 's  a  fiddler.  Life 's  a  dance. 


Boys  and  girls  at  slug  and  snail 

And  their  compeers  look  askance. 

Pay  your  footing  on  the  nail : 

Fate  's  a  fiddler,  Life's  a  dance. 

Pantoum — In  the  Sultan's  Garden — Clinton  Scollard 
She  oped  the  portal  of  the  palace, 

She  stole  into  the  garden's  gloom  ; 
From  every  spotless  snowy  chalice 
The  lilies  breathed  a  sweet  perfume. 

She  stole  into  the  garden's  gloom, 

She  thought  that  no  one  would  discover ; 

The  lilies  breathed  a  sweet  perfume. 
She  swiftly  ran  to  meet  her  lover. 

She  thought  that  no  one  would  discover. 
But  footsteps  followed  ever  near ; 

She  swiftly  ran  to  meet  her  lover 
Beside  the  fountain  crystal  clear. 

But  footsteps  followed  ever  near; 

Ah,  who  is  that  she  sees  before  her 
Beside  the  fountain  crystal  clear  ? 

'Tis  not  her  ha*el-eyed  adorer. 

Ah,  who  is  that  she  sees  before  her. 
His  hand  upon  his  scimitar  ?  • 

Tis  not  her  hazel-eyed  adorer. 
It  is  her  lord  of  Candahar  ! 


His  hand  upon  his  scimitar- 
Alas,  who  brought  such  dread 

It  is  her  lord  of  Candahar, 
The  fierce  Sultan,  her  lord  and 


Alas,  what  brought  such  dread  i 

"  Your  pretty  lover  "s  dead  !"'  he  cries — 

The  fierce  Sultan,  her  lord  and  master— 
•"Neath  yonder  tree  his  body  lies." 

"  Your  pretty  lover 's  dead  1 "  he  cries — 
(A  sudden  ringing  voice  behind  him)  ; 

"'Neath  yonder  tree  his  body  lies" — 

"  Die,  lying  dog  !  go  thou  and  find  him  ! " 

A  sudflen  ringing  voice  behind  him, 
A  deadly  blow,  a  moan  of  hate, 
"  Die,  lying  dog  !  go  thou  and  find  him  ! 
Come,  love,  our  steeds  arc  at  the  gate  !" 

A  deadly  blow,  a  moan  of  hate. 
His  blood  ran  red  as  wine  in  chalice  ; 
"  Come,  love,  our  steeds  are  at  the  gate  !  " 
She  oped  the  portal  of  the  palace. 

Roundel — A  Singing  Lesson — A.  C.  Swinburne 
Far-fetched  and  dear-bought,  as  the  proverb  rehearses, 
Is  good,  or  was  held  so,  for  ladies  :  but  naught 
In  a  song  can  be  good  if  the  turn  of  the  verse  is 
Far-fetched  and  dear-bought. 

As  the  turn  of  a  wave  should  it  sound,  and  the  thought 
Ring  smooth,  and  as  light  as  the  spray  that  disperses 
Be  the  gleam  of  the  words  for  the  garb  thereof  wrought. 

Let  the  soul  in  it  shine  through  the  sound  as  it  pierces 
Men's  hearts  with  possession  of  music  unsought ; 
For  the  bounties  of  song  are  no  jealous  God's  mercies. 
Far-fetched  and  dear-bought. 


*  The  true  type  of  Rondel,  for  it  ha*  variation*,  consist*  of  fourteen  lines  on  two  rhymes,  the  first  two  lines  repeating  for  the  seventh  nod 
eighth  and  the  final  couplet.    In  this  couplet,  however,  sometimes  only  one  of  these  lines  is  used  as  in  the  specimen  given.    The  Double 
Ballade,  which  form  first  appeared  in  "  l-ondim  "  Jan.  12,  1B78,  oonxisU  of  six  stanzas  of  eight  or  ten  lines  and  refrain,  with  or  without  an 
ten  on  three  or  five  rhymes.     The  Pantoum,  originally  a  Malay  form  of  verse,  is  written  in  four-line  stanzas,  the  second  and  the 
i  of  each  verse  forming  fint  and  third  of  each  succeeding  one.    The  Roundel,  in  the  form  invented  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  as  used 
ury  of  Roundels,  consists  of  nine  Hoe*  of  from  four  to  sixteen  syllables,  with  two  refrains  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  1 


in  his  Century  1 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  VERSE— QUAINT  AND  SINGULAR 


A  Triangular  Tragedy 
Upon  the  triangle  would  he  play 
He   also  sang  a  little  lay 
He  would  not  live  alway 
His  manner  it  was  gay 
They  did  him  slay 
In  a  cruel  way 
One  winter  day 
And  now  his 
voice  is 
Hushed 
for 
A. 

"That"— Albany  Sunday  Press 
III  prove  the  word  that  I've  made  my  theme 
Is  that  that  may  be  doubled  without  blame ; 
And  that  that  that  thus  trebled  I  may  use, 
And  that  that  that  that  critics  may  abuse 
May  be  correct.    Further,  the  dons  to  bother. 
Five  thats  may  closely  follow  one  another  ; 
For  be  it  known  that  we  can  safely  write. 
Or  say  that  that  that  that  that  man  writ  was  right : 
Nay.  e'en  that  that  that  that  that  that  followed 
Through  six  repeats  the  grammar's  rule  has  hallowed 
And  that  that  that  (that  that  that  that  began) 
Repeated  seven  times  is  right,  deny't  who  can  ? 

The  House  that  Jack  Built 
Behold  the  mansion  reared  by  daedal  Jack. 
See  the  malt  stored  in  many  a  plethoric  sack, 
In  the  proud  cirque  of  Ivan's  bivouac. 
Mark  how  the  rat's  felonious  fangs  invade 
The  golden  stores  in  John's  pavilion  laid. 
Anon,  with  velvet  foot  and  Tarquin  strides 
Subtle  Grimalkin  to  his  quarry  glides — 

Grimalkin  grim,  that  slew  the  fierce  rodent 
Whose  tooth  insidious  Johann's  sackcloth  rent. 

Lo  !  now  the  deep-mouthed  canine  foe's  assault. 
That  vexed  the-  avenger  of  the  stolen  mall, 
Stored  in  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  hall 
That  rose  complete  at  Jack's  creative  call. 

Here  stalks  impetuous  Cow  with  crumpled  horn 
Whereon  the  exacerbating  hound  was  torn. 
Who  bayed  the  feline  slaughter  beast  that  slew 
The  rat  predaceous  whose  keen  fangs  ran  through 
The  textile  fibres  that  involved  the  grain 
That  lay  in  Hans'  inviolate  domain. 

Here  walks  forlorn  the  Damsel  crowned  with  rue, 
Lactiferous  spoils  from  vaccine  dugs  who  drew 
Of  that  corniculate  beast  whose  tortuous  horn 
Tossed  to  the  clouds,  in  fierce,  vindictive  scorn. 
The  harrowing  hound  whose  braggart  bark  aud  stir 
Arched  the  lithe  spine  and  reared  the  indignant  fur 
Of  Puss,  that  with  verminicidal  claw- 
Struck  the  weird  Rat  in  whose  insatiate  maw 
Lay  reeking  malt  that  erst  in  Ivan's  courts  we  I 

Robed  in  senescent  garb  that  seemed  in  sooth 
Too  long  a  prey  to  Chronos'  iron  tooth, 
Behold  the  man  whose  amorous  lips  incline, 
Full  with  young  Eros's  osculative  sign, 
To  the  lorn  maiden  whose  lact-albic  hands 
Drew  albu-lactic  wealth  from  lacteal  glands 
Of  the  immortal  bovine,  by  whose  horn. 
Distort,  to  realm  ethereal  was  borne 
The  beast  catulcan,  vexer  of  that  sly 
Ulysses  quadrupedal  who  made  die 
The  old  mordacious  rat  that  dared  devour 
Antecedaneous  ale  in  John's  domestic  bower. 


Lo,  here  with  hirsute  honors  doffed,  succinct 
Of  saponaceous  locks,  the  priest  who  linked 
In  Hymen's  golden  bands  the  torn  unthrift 

means  exiguous  stared  from  many  a  rift. 
I  he  kissed  the  virgin  all  forlorn, 
Who  milked  the  cow  with  implicated  horn, 
Who  in  fine  wrath  the  canine  torturer  skied 
That  dared  to  vex  the  insidious  muricide 
Who  let  the  auroral  effluence  through  the  pelt 
Of  the  sly  rat  that  robbed  the  palace  Jack  had  built. 

The  loud,  cantankerous  shanghai  comes  at  last, 
Whose  shouts  aroused  the  shorn  ecclesiast 
Who  sealed  the  vows  of  Hymen's  sacrament 
To  him  who,  robed  in  garments  indigent, 
Exosculatcs  the  damsel  lachrymose. 
The  emulgator  of  that  horned  brute  morose  that 
Tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  kilt  the  rat  that 
Ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Verbal  Snares— Journal  of  Philology 
Gaze  on  the  gay  gray  brigade. 
The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  suffices  us. 
Say,  should  such  a  shapely  sash  shabby  stitches  show  ? 
Strange  strategic  statistics. 
Give  Grime's  Jim's  gilt  gig-whip. 
Sarah  in  a  shawl  shovelled  soft  snow  softly. 
She  sells  sea  shells. 
A  cup  of  coffee  in  a  copper  coffee-pot. 

Smith's  spirit-flask  split  Philip's  sixth  sister's  fifth  squirrel's  skull. 


o 


My  ul-Y  ?tcr  i-  I 
I  c  o  m  fort  I  complete  ' 
it  covers  my  ears  and 
my  feet,   and    nothing  of  roe 
but  a  nose  you  can  see  as  I  leisurely 
trudge  on  the  street.    It's  little  I  care  for 
'  the  snow,  and  nothing  for  blizzards  that 
blow.    In  my  ulster  so  warm  I  smile  at  a 
storm  and  laugh  at  the  mercury  low.  All 
winter  I  hide  like  a  bear  within  it  and  credit. 


ors  dare.  I've  worn  my  old 
clothes,  and,  as  nobody  knows,  I 
can  if  I  want  to  go  bare.  When 
cold  waves  are  howling  with  might 
and  Jack  Frost  is  eager  to  bite, 
beneath  it  I  dream  of  summer 
supreme,  for  it  beats  any 
blanket  at  night.  I  won't  leave 
it  off  when  it's  spring,  for  though 
all  the  robins  may  sing,  there'll 
come  a  cold  snap  when  an  ulslerl'ss 
chap  will  freeze  like  a  bean  on  a 
string.  Hurrah  for  the  ulster  say  I, 
King  Winter  it  well  may  defy.  It's 
warmer  than  love  or  even  a  stove 
•when  coal  is  so  awful  Le-higb.* 
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THE  FIRST  PIANO  IN  CAMP— A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL* 


In  1858 — it  might  have  been  five  years  earlier  or  later, 
this  is  not  history  for  the  public  schools — there  was  a  little 
camp  about  ten  miles  from  Pioche,  occupied  by  upwards 
of  three  hundred  miners,  every  one  of  whom  might  have 
packed  his  prospecting  implements  and  left  for  more  invit- 
ing fields  any  time  before  sunset.  When  the  day  was  over, 
these  men  did  not  rest  from  their  labors,  like  the  honest 
New  England  agriculturist,  but  sang,  danced,  gambled,  and 
shot  each  other,  as  the  mood  seized  them. 

One  evening  the  re]X>rt  spread  along  the  main  street 
(which  was  the  only  street)  that  three  men  had  been  killed 
at  Silver  Reef,  and  that  the  bodies  were  coming  in.  Pres- 
ently a  lumbering  old  conveyance  labored  up  the  hill, 
drawn  by  a  couple  of  horses,  well  worn  out  with  their  pull. 
Tiie  cart  contained  a  good-sized  box,  and  no  sooner  did 
its  outlines  become  visible  through  the  glimmer  of  a  stray 
light  here  and  there,  than  it  began  to  affect  the  idlers. 
Death  always  enforces  respect,  and  even  though  no  one 
had  caught  sight  of  the  remains,  the  crowd  gradually  be- 
came subdued,  and  when  the  horses  came  to  a  stand-still, 
the  cart  was  immediately  surrounded.  The  driver,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  the  least  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of 
his  commission, 

"  All  there  ? "  asked  one. 

"  Haven't  examined.   Guess  so." 

The  driver  filled  his  pipe  and  lit  it  as  he  continued  : 

"  Wish  the  bones  and  load  had  gone  over  the  grade." 

A  man  who  had  been  looking  on  stepped  up  at  once. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  have  in  that  box,  but  if  they 
happen  to  be  any  friends  of  mine,  I'll  lay  you  alongside." 

"  We  can  mighty  soon  see,"  said  the  teamster,  coolly. 
"  Just  burst  the  lid  off,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  the  men 
you  want,  I'm  here." 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  the 
crowd  gathered  a  little  closer,  anticipating  trouble. 

The  teamster  began  to  pry  up  the  lid.  He  got  a  board 
off,  and  then  pulled  out  some  old  rags.  A  strip  of  some- 
thing dark,  like  rosewood,  presented  itself. 

"  Eastern  coffins,  by  thunder !  "  said  several,  and  the 
crowd  looked  quite  astonished. 

Some  more  boards  flew  up,  and  the  man  who  was  ready 
to  defend  his  friend's  memory  shifted  his  weapon  a  little. 
The  cool  manner  of  the  teamster  had  so  irritated  him  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pull  his  weapon  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  dead,  even  if  the  deceased  was  his  worst  and 
oldest  enemy.  Presently  the  whole  of  the  box-cover  was 
off,  and  the  teamster,  clearing  away  the  packing,  revealed 
to  the  astonished  group  the  top  of  something  which  puz- 
zled all  alike. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  pianncr." 

A  general  shout  of  laughter  went  up,  and  the  man  who 
had  been  so  anxious  to  enforce  respect  for  the  dead  mut- 
tered something  about  feeling  dry,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
nearest  bar  was  several  ounces  better  off  by  the  time  the 
boys  had  given  the  joke  all  the  attention  it  called  for. 

Had  a  dozen  dead  men  been  in  the  box,  their  presence 
in  the  camp  could  not  have  occasioned  half  the  excitement 
that  the  arrival  of  that  piano  caused.  By  the  next  morn- 
ing it  was  known  that  the  instrument  was  to  grace  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  saloon,  owned  by  Tom  Goskin,  the  leading  gambler 
in  the  place.  It  took  nearly  a  week  to  get  this  wonder  on 
its  legs,  and  the  owner  was  the  proudest  individual  in  the 

•  Sam  Davis.    Carson  Appeal. 


State.  It  rose  gradually  from  a  recumbent  to  an  upright 
position,  amid  a  confusion  of  tongues,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Of  course  everybody  knew  just  how  such  an  instrument 
should  be  put  up.  One  knew  where  the  "  off  hind  leg  " 
should  go,  and  another  was  posted  on  the  "  front  piece." 

Scores  of  men  came  to  the  place  every  day  to  assist. 

"  I'll  put  the  bones  in  good  order." 

"  If  you  want  the  wires  tuned  up,  I'm  the  boy." 

"  I've  got  music  to  feed  it  for  a  month." 

Another  brought  a  pair  of  blankets  for  a  cover,  and  all 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  it.  It  was  at  last  in  a  condi- 
tion for  business. 

"  It 's  been  showin'  its  teeth  all  the  neck.  We 'd  like 
to  have  it  spit  out  something." 

Alas  !  there  wasn't  a  man  to  be  found  who  could  play 
upon  the  instrument.  Goskin  began  to  realize  that  he  had 
a  losing  speculation  on  his  hands.  He  had  a  fiddler,  and 
a  Mexican  who  thrummed  a  guitar.  A  pianist  would  have 
made  his  orchestra  complete.  One  day  a  three-card  monte 
player  told  a  friend  confidentially  that  he  could  "  knock  any 
amount  of  music  out  of  the  piano,  if  he  only  had  it  alone 
a  few  hours  to  get  his  hand  in."  This  report  spread  about 
the  camp,  but  on  being  questioned  he  vowed  that  he  didn't 
know  a  note  of  music.  It  was  noted,  however,  as  a  sus- 
picious circumstance,  that  he  often  hung  about  the  instru- 
ment, and  looked  upon  it  longingly,  like  a  hungry  man 
gloating  over  a  beefsteak  in  a  restaurant  window.  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  this  man  had  music  in  his  soul,  per- 
haps in  his  fmgers'-ends,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  trial  of 
his  strength  after  the  rules  of  harmony  had  suffered  so  many 
years  of  neglect.  So  the  fiddler  kept  on  with  his  jigs,  and 
the  greasy  Mexican  pawed  his  discordant  guitar,  but  no 
man  had  the  nerve  to  touch  that  piano.  There  were, 
doubtless,  scores  of  men  in  the  camp  who  would  have 
given  ten  ounces  of  gold-dust  to  have  been  half  an  hour 
alone  with  it,  but  every  man's  nerve  shrank  from  the  jeers 
which  the  crowd  would  shower  upon  him  should  his  first 
attempt  prove  a  failure.  It  got  to  be  generally  understood 
that  the  hand  which  first  essayed  to  draw  music  from  the 
keys  must  not  slouch  its  work. 

***»••* 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  Goskin,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, had  decorated  his  gambling  hell  with  sprigs  of  moun- 
tain cedar  and  a  shmb  whose  crimson  berries  did  not  seem 
a  bad  imitation  of  English  holly.  The  piano  was  covered 
with  evergreens,  and  all  that  was  wanting  to  fill  the  cup 
of  Goskin's  contentment  was  a  man  to  play  that  piano. 

"  Christmas  night,  and  no  piano-pounder,"  he  said. 
"  This  is  a  nice  country  for  a  Christian  to  live  in." 

Getting  a  piece  of  paper,  he  scrawled  the  words  : 


:  $20  Reward  : 

:    To  a  compitant  Pianer  Player.  : 


This  he  stuck  up  on  the  music-rack,  and,  though  the  in- 
scription glared  at  the  frequenters  of  the  room  until  mid- 
night, it  failed  to  draw  any  musician  from  his  shell. 

So  the  merry-making  went  on  ;  the  hilarity  grew  apace. 
Men  danced  and  sang  to  the  music  of  the  squeaky  fiddle 
and  wom-out  guitar,  as  the  jolly  crowd  within  tried  to 
drown  the  howling  of  the  storm  without.  Suddenly,  they 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  white-haired  man, 
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crouching  near  the  fireplace.  His  garments — such  as 
were  left,  were  wet  with  melting  snow,  and  he  had  a  half- 
starved,  half-crazed  expression.  He  held  his  thin,  trem- 
bling hands  toward  the  fire,  and  the  light  of  the  blazing 
wood  made  them  almost  transparent-  He  looked  about 
him  once  in  a  while,  as  if  in  search  of  something,  and  his 
presence  cast  such  a  chill  over  the  place  that  gradually  the 
sound  of  the  revelry  was  hushed,  and  it  seemed  that  this  waif 
of  the  storm  had  brought  in  with  it  all  of  the  gloom  and 
coldness  of  the  warring  elements.  Goskin,  mixing  up  a  cup 
of  hot  egg-nogg,  advanced  and  remarked  cheerily  : 

"  Here,  stranger,  brace  up  !    This  is  the  real  stuff." 

The  man  drained  the  cup,  smacked  his  lips,  and  seemed 
more  at  home. 

"  Been  prospecting,  hey  ?  Out  in  the  mountains — caught 
in  the  storm?   Lively  night,  this  !  " 

"  Pretty  bad,"  said  the  man. 

"  Must  feel  pretty  dry." 

The  man  looked  at  his  streaming  clothes  and  laughed,  as 
if  Goskin's  remark  was  a  sarcasm. 
"  How  long  out  ? " 
"  Four  days." 
"  Hungry  ? " 

The  man  rose  up,  and  walking  over  to  the  lunch  coun- 
ter, fell  to  work  upon  some  roast  bear,  devouring  it  like  any 
wild  animal  would  have  done.  As  meat  and  drink  and 
warmth  began  to  permeate  the  stranger,  he  seemed  to  ex- 
pand and  lighten  up.  His  features  lost  their  pallor,  and 
he  grew  more  and  more  content  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
not  in  the  grave.  As  he  underwent  these  changes,  the 
people  about  him  got  merrier  and  happier,  and  threw  off 
the  feeling  of  depression  which  he  had  laid  upon  them. 

"  Do  you  always  have  your  place  decorated  like  this  ?  " 
he  finally  asked  of  Goskin. 

"  This  is  Christmas  Eve,"  was  the  reply. 

The  stranger  was  startled. 

"  December  twenty-fourth,  sure  enough. " 

"  That's  the  way  I  put  it  up,  pard." 

"  When  I  was  in  England  I  always  kept  Christmas.  But 
I  had  forgotten  that  this  was  the  night  I've  been  wander- 
ing about  in  the  mountains  until  I've  lost  track  of  the 
feasts  of  the  Church." 

Presently  his  eye  fell  upon  the  piano. 

"  Where's  the  player  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Never  had  any,"  said  Goskin,  blushing 

"  I  used  to  play  when  I  was  young." 

Goskin  almost  fainted  at  the  admission. 

"Stranger,  do  tackle  it  and  give  us  a  tune  !  Nary  man 
in  this  camp  ever  had  the  nerve  to  wrestle  with  that  music- 
box."  His  pulse  beat  faster,  for  he  feared  that  the  man 
would,  like  all  others,  refuse  him. 

"  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  stool,  but  seizing  a  candle-box,  he  drew 
it  up  and  seated  himself  before  the  instrument.  It  only 
required  a  few  seconds  for  a  hush  to  come  over  the  room. 

"  That  old  coon  is  going  to  give  the  thing  a  rattle." 

The  sight  of  a  man  at  the  piano  was  something  so  unu- 
sual that  even  the  faro-dealer,  who  was  about  to  take  in  a 
fifty-dollar  bet  on  the  tray,  paused,  and  did  not  reach  for 
the  money.  Men  stopped  drinking,  with  the  glasses  at 
their  lips.  Conversation  appeared  to  have  been  struck 
with  a  sort  of  paralysis,  and  cards  were  no  longer  shuffled. 

The  old  man  brushed  back  his  long,  white  locks,  looked 
up  to  the  ceiling,  half  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  a  mystic  sort 
of  reverie  passed  his  fingers  over  the  keys.  He  touched 
but  a  single  note,  yet  the  sound  thrilled  the  room.  It  was 
the  key  to  his  improvisation,  and  as  he  wove  his  chords  to- 
gether the  music  laid  its  spell  upon  every  ear  and  heart. 


He  felt  his  way  along  the  keys,  like  a  man  treading  uncer- 
tain paths ;  but  he  gained  confidence  as  he  progressed, 
and  presently  bent  to  his  work  like  a  master.  The  instru- 
ment was  not  in  exact  tune,  but  the  ears  of  his  audience, 
through  long  disuse,  did  not  detect  anything  radically 
wrong.  They  heard  a  succession  of  grand  chords,  a  sug- 
gestion of  melodies  here  and  there,  and  it  was  enough. 

"  See  him  counter  with  his  left !  "  said  an  old  rough. 

"  He  calls  the  turn  every  time  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
board,"  responded  a  man  with  a  stack  of  chips  in  his  hand. 

The  player  wandered  off  into  the  old  ballads  they  had 
heard  at  home.  All  the  sad  and  melancholy,  and  touch- 
ing songs  that  came  up  like  dreams  of  childhood,  this  un- 
known player  drew  from  the  keys.  His  hands  kneaded 
their  hearts  like  dough,  and  squeezed  out  the  tears  as  from 
a  wet  sponge.  As  the  strains  flowed  one  upon  the  other, 
they  saw  their  homes  of  the  long  ago  reared  again  ;  they 
were  playing  once  more  where  the  apple-blossoms  sank 
through  the  soft  air  to  join  the  violets  on  the  green  turf  of 
the  old  New  England  States ;  they  saw  the  glories  of  the 
Wisconsin  maples  and  the  haze  of  the  Indian  summer, 
blending  their  hues  together  ;  they  recalled  the  heather  of 
Scottish  hills,  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain,  and  heard  the  sul- 
len roar  of  the  sea,  as  it  beat  upon  their  memories  vaguely. 
Then  came  all  the  old  Christmas  carols,  such  as  they  had 
sung  in  church  thirty  years  before  ;  the  subtle  music  that 
brings  up  the  glimmer  of  wax  tapers,  the  solemn  shrines, 
the  evergreen,  holly,  mistletoe,  and  surpliced  choirs.  Then 
the  remorseless  performer  planted  his  final  stab  in  every 
heart  with  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

When  the  player  ceased,  the  crowd  slunk  away  from  him. 
There  was  no  more  revelry  and  devilment  left  in  his  audi- 
ence. Each  man  wanted  to  sneak  off  to  his  cabin  and  write 
the  old  folks  a  letter.  The  day  was  breaking  as  the  last 
man  left  the  place,  and  the  player,  laying  his  head  down 
on  the  piano,  fell  asleep. 

"  I  say,  pard,"  said  Goskin,  "you  want  a  little  rest  ?" 

"  I  do  feel  tired,"  the  old  man  said.  "  Perhaps  youH 
let  me  rest  here  for  the  matter  of  a  day  or  so." 

He  walked  behind  the  bar  where  some  old  blankets  were 
lying  and  stretched  himself  upon  them. 

"  I  feel  pretty  sick.  I  guess  I  won't  last  long.  I've  got 
a  brother  down  in  the  ravine— his  name's  Driscoll.  He 
don't  know  I'm  here.    Can  you  get  him  before  morning  ?  " 

Goskin  started.    He  knew  Driscoll  well. 

"  He  your  brother  ?   I'll  have  him  here  in  half  an  hour." 

As  he  dashed  out  into  the  storm  the  musician  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  side  and  groaned.  Goskin  heard  the 
word  "  Hurry  !  "  and  sped  down  the  ravine  to  Driscoll's 
cabin.  It  was  quite  light  in  the  room  when  the  two  men 
returned.    Driscoll  was  pale  as  death. 

"  My  God  !  I  hope  he's  alive  !  I  wronged  him  when 
we  lived  in  England,  twenty  years  ago." 

They  saw  the  old  man  had  drawn  the  blanket  over  his 
face.  The  two  stood  a  moment,  awed  by  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  dead.  Goskin  lifted  the  blanket  and  pulled  it 
down  astonished.    There  was  no  one  there  ! 

"  Gone !  "  cried  Driscoll,  wildly. 

"  Gone  !  "  echoed  Goskin,  pulling  out  his  cash-drawer. 
"  Ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  sack,  too." 

The  next  day  the  boys  followed  a  horse's  tracks  through 
the  snow,  and  lost  them  in  the  trail  leading  toward  Pioche. 

There  was  a  man  missing  from  the  camp.  It  was  the 
three-card  montc  man,  who  used  to  deny  point-blank  that 
he  could  play  the  scale.  One  day  they  found  a  wig  of 
white  hair,  and  catled  to  mind  when  the  "  stranger  "  had 
pushed  those  locks  back  when  he  looked  toward  the  ceiling 
for  inspiration,  on  the  night  of  December  24,  1861. 
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My  k'ing—IJiia  Watson— Roston  Globe 
You  are  all  that  I  have  to  live  for— 

All  that  I  want  to  love. 
All  that  the  whole  world  holds  for  me 

Of  a  faith  in  a  world  above  ! 
You  came — and  it  seemed  too  mighty 

For  my  human  heart  to  hold  ; 
It  seemed,  in  its  sacred  glory. 

Like  a  glimpse  thro'  the  Gates  of  Gold  ; 
Like  life  in  the  primal  Eden 

Created,  formed  anew — 
This  dream  of  a  perfect  manhood 

That  I  realize  in  you  ! 

God  created  me  a  woman 

With  a  nature  just  as  true 
As  the  blue  eternal  ocean — 

As  the  sky  that  is  over  you. 
And  you  arc  mine  till  your  Maker  calls  you— 

Your  soul  and  your  body,  Sweet ! 
Your  breath  and  the  whole  of  your  being 

From  your  kingly  head  to  your  feet — 
Your  eyes  and  the  light  that  is  in  them — 

Your  lips  with  their  maddening  wine— 
Your  arms  with  their  passionate  clasp,  my  king— 

Your  body  and  soul  are  mine  ! 

No  power  whatsoever. 

No  will  but  God's  alone, 
Can  take  you  from  my  keeping  ; 

You  are  His  and  mine  alone. 

I  know  not  when,  if  ever— 

I  know  not  where  or  how 
Death's  hand  may  try  the  fetters 

That  bind  us  here  and  now ; 
But  some  day,  when  God  beckons. 

Where  rise  His  fronded  palms. 
My  soul  shall  cross  the  river 

And  lay  you  in  His 
Forever  and  forever 

Beyond  the  silent : 
You  will  rest  in  the  Arms  Eternal 

And  still  belong  to  me  ! 

The  City  of  the  Deeut—  Boston  Transcript 

They  do  neither  plight  nor  wed 

In  the  city  of  the  dead. 
In  the  city  where  they  sleep  away  the  hours  ; 

But  they  lie.  while  o'er  them  range 

Winter  blight  and  summer  change, 
And  a  hundred  happy  whisperings  of  flowers. 

No,  they  neither  wed  nor  plight, 

And  the  day  is  like  the  night, 
For  their  vision  is  of  other  kind  than  ours. 

They  do  neither  sing  nor  sigh 

In  the  burgh  of  by  and  by, 
Where  the  streets  have  grasses  growing  cool  and  long  ; 

But  they  rest  within  their  bed. 

Leaving  all  their  thoughts  unsaid. 
Deeming  silence  better  far  than  sob  or  song. 

No.  they  neither  sigh  nor  sing, 

Though  the  robin  be  a-wing, 
Though  the  leaves  of  autumn  march  a  i 

There  is  only  rest  and  peace 

In  the  city  of  surcease 
From  the  failings  and  waitings  'neath  the  sun; 

And  the  wings  of  the  swift  years 

Beat  but  gently  o'er  the  biers. 
Making  music  to  the  sleepers,  every  one. 

There  is  only  peace  and  rest ; 

But  to  them  it  seemeth  best, 
For  they  lie  at  case,  and  know  that  life  is  done. 


Oscula  Mortis — A  Composite  Poem — Xew  York  Sun  * 

BY  AiiftjE  RtVES-CHANLM  AND  AljT.KH.NON  C.  SWINBURNK. 

That  these  things  were  not  one  thing  and  the  same ! 
Her  breasts  like  (lowers,  and  hair  like  poured  out  flame 

Upon  her  shoulder's  snow  ;  and  when  she  smiled 
It  was  as  though  she  called  me  by  my  name. 

Yea,  with  mine  eyes  I  did  embrace  her,  yea. 

Mine  eyes  were  brimmed  with  her,  as  night  with  day. 

Lipped  like  a  woman,  eyed  like  to  a  child — 
For  now  shall  I  take  death  a  deadlier  way. 

Ay,  that  was  death,  to  yearn  with  might  and  main 
Over  the  woman  whom  my  love  had  slain, 

I  heard  all  night  and  all  the  hours  of  it 
The  wind's  wet  wings  and  fingers  drip  with  rain. 

The  ache  of  purple  pulses  and  the  bliss. 
Red  with  the  bitter  blossom  of  a  kiss — 

To  that  which  rent  my  being  like  fierce  thirst — 
Natheless,  thou  knowest  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is. 

Arms  to  woo  God  to  give  His  heaven  a  queen  ; 
Kiss,  soft  and  warm  as  where  a  kiss  hath  been. 

I  dare  not  always  touch  her,  lest  the  kiss 
Would  slay  her  verily,  scorch  each  sweet  vein. 

Yea  !  from  the  supple  gold  of  hair  to  feet. 
Foam-white  and  fleet  as  only  foam  is  fleet  ; 

For  her  lover's  sake,  whose  lips  through  mine  respire 
There,  lover  like,  with  lips  and  limbs  that  meet. 

Let  me  think  yet  a  little.    I  do  know 

Night  falls  like  fire  ;  the  heavy  lights  run  low. 

Brow-bound  in  shadows,  wrapped  in  wrong  desire, 
I  knew  not  if  the  hours  went  swift  or  slow. 

The  hard  hot  night  is  led  upon  my  breath. 
Behold  now,  surely  somewhere  there  is  death. 

And  so  she  lay.  and  life  seemed  gone  from  her; 
All  but  the  pain  that  never  hnishcth. 

Lo  !  I  have  sinned  and  have  spat  out  at  God, 
Whereof  his  hand  is  heavier  and  his  rod. 

But  see  now.  Lord,  her  mouth  is  lovelier  ; 
And  Hell's  a  jest  made  in  some  merry  mood ! 

Ah,  God,  that  love  were  as  a  flower  or  Same, 
Made  as  a  wind  that  passeth  where  it  came  ! 

So  one  tracks  love,  whose  breath  is  deadlier  ; , 
I  had  not  even  spoken  her  sweet  name. 

To  a  Cricket—Samuel  Minium  Peck—Independent 
Piper  with  the  rusty  quill 
Fifing  on  a  windy  hill 

In  a  dusty  coat; 
Saddened  by  the  fading  glow. 
Softer  measures  seem  to  flow 

From  thy  russet  throat. 

Perched  amid  the  withered  grass. 
Like  a  friar  singing  mass 

O'er  the  blossoms  dead; 
Hauntingly  a  note  of  woe 
Echoes  from  thy  tremolo. 

Mourning  beauty  fled. 

As  I  listen  fancy  strays 

Backward  through  the  summer  ways 

Prankt  with  nodding  flowers  ; 
And  anon  the  fragrant  night 
Rich  in  song  and  rare  delight 

Opes  her  musky  bowers. 


*  From  Aim  ode  us  and  La  us  Veneris:  a  Centooe. 
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Glowworms  glimmer,  fireflies  speed. 
Lightning  Puck  and  Mustard-seed 

And  their  pixie  crew. 
Then  the  darkness  flees,  and  Morn 
Peeping  o'er  the  poppied  corn 

Becks  to  pleasures  new. 


Dimpled  daisies,  laughing,  toss 
Kisses  o'er  the  dewy  moss 

At  my  wayward  feet ; 
While  the  lays  of  bees  and  birds 
Sweeter  than  all  caroled  words 

In  soft  chorus  meet. 
Rising  from  the  lap  of  Noon 
Comes  a  drowsy  breeze  to  croon 

Mid  the  new-mown  hay  ; 
As  thou  pipest,  thus  [  fare, 
Fancy  led  to  visions  rare 

Down  the  summer  day. 
When  the  winds  from  arctic  waves 
Wailing  o'er  the  flower-graves 

Glass  each  shuddering  pool ; 
Minstrel  flee  thy  frozen  nest, 
I  shall  wait  thee  ;  be  my  guest 

On  the  hearth  at  Yule  ! 

Discharged  from  the  f/osfiital-li'  E.  Menley-Undon  Clohe 
Carry  me  out 

Into  the  wind  and  the  sunshine. 
Into  the  beautiful  world. 
Oh.  the  wonder,  the  spell  of  the  streets  ! 
The  stature  and  strength  of  the  horses  ! 
The  rustic  and  echo  of  footfalls. 
The  flat  roar  and  rattle  of  wheels ! 
A  swift  tram  floats  huge  on  us— 
It's  a  dream ! 

The  smell  of  the  mud  in  my  nostrils 
Is  brave — like  a  breath  of  the  sea  ! 
As  of  old. 

Ambulant,  undulant  draper)', 
Vaguely  and  strangely  provocative, 
Flutters  and  beckons.    Oh,  yonder- 
Scarlet  !-thc  glint  of  a  stocking  ! 
Sudden  a  spire, 

Wedged  in  the  midst !    Oh,  the  houses. 

The  long  line  of  lofty,  gray  houses. 

Cross-hatched  with  shadow  and  light. 

These*are  the  streets.    .    .  . 

Each  is  an  avenue  leading 

Whither  I  will ! 

Free   .    .    .  ! 

Dizzy,  hysterical,  faint, 

I  sit,  and  the  carriage  rolls  on  with  me 

Into  the  wonderful  world. 

As  I  Came  Down  From  Lebanon— Clinton  Scollard 
As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon, 
Came  winding,  wandering  slowly  down 
Through  mountain  passes  bleak  and  brown. 
The  cloudless  day  was  well-nigh  done. 
The  city,  like  an  opal  set 
In  emerald,  showed  each  minaret 
Afire  with  radiant  beams  of  sun, 
And  glistened  orange,  fig  and  lime 
Where  song-birds  made  melodious  chime, 
As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon. 
As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon, 
Like  lava  in  the  dying  glow, 
Through  olive  orchards  far  below 
I  saw  the  murmuring  river  run  ; 
And  'neath  the  wall  u|>on  the  sand 
Swart  sheiks  from  distant  Samarcand, 
With  precious  spices  they  had  won, 
Lay  long  and  languidly  in  wait 
Till  they  might  pass  the  guarded  gate, 
As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon. 


As  I  came  aown  from  Lebanon, 
I  saw  strange  men  from  lands  afar 
In  mosque  and  square  and  gay  bazaar, 
The  Magi  that  the  Moslem  shun, 
And  grave  EfTcndi  from  Stamboul 
Who  sherbet  sipped  in  corners  cool ; 
And,  from  the  balconies  o'errun 
With  roses,  gleamed  the  eyes  of  those 
Who  dwell  in  still  seraglios, 
As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon. 

As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon 
The  flaming  flower  of  daytime  died, 
And  Night,  arrayed  as  is  a  bride 
Of  some  great  king  in  garments  spun 
Of  purple  and  the  finest  gold, 
Outbloomexl  in  glories  manifold 
Until  the  moon,  above  the  dun 
And  darkening  desert,  void  of  shade. 
Shone  like  a  keen  Damascus  blade, 
As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon. 

Lm'e's  Rose— Frank  Dempster  Sherman— America 
The  rain  is  done,  the  wind  is  fresh, 

And  yonder  by  the  garden  path 
A  rose  gleams  like  a  maiden's  flesh 
After  the  bath. 

And  soon  my  Love,  as  she  is  fair, 

Shall  take  this  blossom  to  her  breast. 
As  though  she  would  transplant  it  there 
And  give  it  rest. 

There  until  death  shall  come  'twill  lie 
In  happy  slumber,  hour  by  hour  ; — 
Ah.  Love,  I  were  content  to  die 

Where  dies  this  flower. 

For  Heaven  lies  so  near,  the  goal 

Is  reached  before  it  dreams  of  death  : 
The  rose  may  wither,  but  its  soul 
Breathes  in  her  breath. 

A  Haunting  Memory— Lisette  IV.  Reese—Travelers  Record 
Wild  rockets  blew  along  the  lane  ; 

The  tall  white  gentians  too  were  there  ; 
The  mullein  stalks  were  brave  again  ; 
Of  blossoms  was  the  bramble  bare  ; 
Toward  the  pasture  bars  below 
The  cows  went  by  me  tinkling  slow. 

Straight  through  the  sunset  flew  a  thrush 

And  sang  the  only  song  he  knew, 
Perched  on  a  ripening  elder  bush  ; 
(Oh,  but  to  give  his  song  its  due  !) 
Sang  it,  and  ceased,  and  left  it  there 
To  haunt  bush,  blade,  and  golden  air. 

What  can  I  liken  it  unto  ? 

My  words  were  wrought  for  grosser  stuff  ; 
To  give  that  lonely  tune  its  due. 

Never  a  word  is  sweet  enough  ;  > 
A  thing  to  think  on  when  'twas  past, 
As  is  the  first  rose  or  the  last. 

The  lad,  driving  his  cows  along. 

Strode  whistling  through  the  windy  grass  ; 
The  little  pool  the  shrubs  among 
Lay  like  a  bit  of  yellow  glass ; 
A  window  in  the  farmhouse  old. 
Turned  westward,  was  of  glaring  gold. 

I  have  forgotten  (lays  and  days. 

And  much  well  worth  the  holding  fast : 
Yet  not  the  look  of  these  green  ways  ; 
The  bramble  with  its  bloom  long  past ; 
The  tinkling  cows  ;  the  scent ;  the  brush  ; 
Still  on  the  elder  sings  that  thrush. 
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Art  and  Dictation  : 

Boston  Painters  and  Painting*  :  VI.;  Wm.  H.  Downes  :  Atlantic. 

Old  Glass  in  New  Windows  :  Will  II.  Low  :  Scribner's. 

Old  Italian  Masters  ;  Dnccio  :  W.  J.  Stillman  :  Century. 

Sandro  Botticelli  :  George  Hitchcock  :  Scribner's. 
Biography  and  Memoir!  : 

A  foreign  Estimate  of  I.ord  Churchill  :  "National  Rev.  * 

Beecher  at  Liverpool  in  '63  :  J.  M.  Buckley  :  Century. 

Bishop  Ken  :  Canon  Farrar  ;  'Good  Words. 

Captain  Charles  King  :  Philip  Readc  :  Lippincott's. 

Career  of  an  Indian  General  :  Chas.  Macgregor  :  'Blackwood's. 

Charles  Dickens  in  Southwark  :  J.  Ashby-Sterry  :  Eng.  111.  Mag. 

Daniel  O'ConoeU's  Correspondence  :  "Quarterly  Rev. 

F.  S.  Church  :  G.  W.  Sheldon  :  Harper'*. 

Hamdi  Bey  :  J.  Theodore  Bent :  •Contemporary. 

Ion.  Keith  Falconer  :  "Sunday  at  Home. 

Joe  Griffith  :  "Macmillan's. 

Lincoln  :  First  Plans  for  Emancipation  :  Nicolay  and  Hay  :  Century. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliflc<  "Westminster. 
Matthew  Arnold  :  'Quarterly  Review. 

Memoirs  of  Comte  de  Brienuc  :  Baron  Rothschild  :  XlXth  Century. 

Memories  of  the  Last  Fifty  Years — III. :  Lester  Wallack :  Scribner's. 

Mrs.  Oliphanfs  Life  of  Principal  Tulloch  :  "Blackwood's. 

Outdoor  Life  of  the  Presidents— II. :  John  P.  Foley  :  Outing. 

Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Rogers  :  •Quarterly  Review. 

Sarah  Fielding :  Clementina  Black  :  "Gentleman's. 

Sir  Morel)  Mackenzie's  Defence  :  The  Editor  •Fortnightly. 

Sketch  of  F.  A.  Vulpian :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Stanley's  Chances  :  II.  II.  Johnson:  •Fortnightly. 

The  Apprenticeship  of  an  Academician  :  L.  Mead  :  American. 

The  Close  of  Garabaldi's  Career  :  William  R.  Thayer  :  Atlantic. 

The  Emperor  Frederick's  Diary  :  Archibald  Forbes  :  *Contcm. 

The  Scottish  Horace  Walpole:  •Macmillan's. 

William  Lamb's  Wife  :  ♦Temple  Bar. 

William  Warren  :  Henry  A.  Clapp  :  Atlantic. 

Winckelmann's  Death  :  S.  B.  Gould  :  'Gentleman's. 
Dramatic  and  Musical  .- 

A  Christmas  Mystery  In  15th  Century  :  Th.  Child  :  Harper's. 

Shakespeare's  Influence:  Dion  Bouricault:  North  American  Review. 

The  American  Stage :  W.  G.  Elliott  :  'Time. 

The  Democracy  and  the  Drama  :  Edward  Salmon  :  *Nat.  Review. 

The  Wagner  Bubble  :  A  Reply  :  C.  V.  Stanford  :  *XIXth  Cen. 
Educational  Discussion  : 

A  Convent  School  of  Last  Century  :  Susan  Coolidge  :  Atlantic. 

Cry  for  Useless  Knowledge  :  Hon.  Lord  Armstrong  :  "XlXth  Cen. 

Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  :  "Contemporary. 

Scheme  in  lieu  of  "  Payment  by  Results  :  "  •Longman's. 

Teaching  the  Mechanic  Acts  :  Thomas  Davidson  :  Fornm. 

Technical  Education  and  Foreign  Competition  :  •Quarterly  Rev. 

The  Fast  Set  at  Harvard  :  One  of  Them  ;  No.  Am.  Rev. 

The  Future  of  the  Country  College  :  W.  DeWitt  Hyde :  Atlantic. 

The  Income  of  a  University :  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne  :  "Nat.  Rev. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Education  to  Examination  :  "XlXth  Century. 
Fittim — Short  Stories  : 

A  Critical  Situation :  S.  Smith  :  Outing. 

A  Devil's  Passage  :  Louise  Stockton  :  Atlantic. 

A  Likely  Story  :  A  Farce  :  Wm.  D.  Howells :  Harper's. 
^A  Ride  to  a  Russian  Wedding  :  C.  M.  Litwin  :  Outing. 

An  Unexpected  Visit  :  By  Henry  C res* well :  •Murray's. 

At  the  Station  :  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  :  Scribner's. 

Barbara:  May  Kendall  :  "Longman's. 

Chatoner's  Best  Man  :  "CornhilL 

Christmas  at  Tin  Cup  :  Elia  W.  Peattie  :  American. 

Fragile  :  An  Out  door  Study  :  Geo.  H.  Boughton  :  Harper's. 

Mated  by  Magic  :  W.  H.  Pollock  :  Brander  Matthews  :  'Longman's. 

Mine — A  Plot  :  H.  S.  Edwards  :  Century. 

On  the  Wallaby  Track  :  Jack  the  Shepherd  :  *Blackwood's. 

Sosrus  Dismal  :  W.  W.  Archer  :  Harper's. 

Squire  Five-Fathom:  II.  C.  Bunner  :  Scribner's. 

Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana  :  George  W.  Cable  :  Century. 

The  Apartment :  A  Comedy  :  Fannie  A.  Matthews  :  American. 

The  Band  of  Crape :  John  London  :  "Gentleman's. 


starred  are  . 


,  of  English 


The  Christina*  Story  of  a  Little  Church  :  Grace  King  :  Harper's. 

The  Front  Yard  :  Constance  F.  Wool  son  :  Harper's. 

The  Ladies  of  Lone  Leventhorpe  :  Mary  Linskill :  "Good  Words. 

The  Last  Mass  :  Walter  Besant :  Harper  s. 

The  Lion  of  the  Nile  :  A  Mystery  of  Championship  :  Scribner's. 

The  Roses  of  the  Scftor  :  John  J.  a  Becket  :  Scribner's. 

The  Third  of  March  :  Julian  Hawthorne  :  Century. 

Three  Dead  Men  :  W.  M.  Taber  :  Scribner's. 

Two  Famous  Rogues  :  George  Cousins  :  "Leisure  Hour. 
Fiction — Seiials :  m  . 

A  Dangerous  Catspaw  :  7-9  :  D.  C.  &  H.  Murray  :  •Longman's. 

A  Good  Old  Family  :  Chaps.  4-7  :  •Murray's. 

A  Life'.  Morning  :  Author  of  "  Demos  "  :  •Cornhill. 

A  Stiff-Necked  Generation  :  Chaps.  30-33  :  "Blackwood's. 

At  Last  :  John  Habberton  :  Lippincott's. 

Cressy  :  Bret  Harte  :  Chaps.  9-1 1  :  •Macmillan's. 

Despot  of  Broomaedgc  Cove  :  25-27  :  C.  E.  Craddock  :  Atlantic 

Dunraven  Ranch  :  Captain  Charles  King  :  Lippincott's. 

French  Janet  :  Chaps.  7-9  :  "Cornhill. 

From  Moor  Isles  (conclusion)  :  "Temple  Bar. 

Great  Grandmamma  Severn  :  Leslie  Keith  :  "Leisure  Hour. 

Marooned :  W.  Clark  Russell  :  Chaps.  1-4  :  "Macmillan's. 

My  Best  Ship-mate:  Chap.  5  :  George  Cupples  :  *  Leisure  Hour. 

Passe  Rose  :  10-12  :  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy  :  Atlantic 

Reproach  of  Annedey  :  Chaps.  3-5  :  Maxwell  Gray  :  "Murray's. 

Saint  'Ilario  :  Chaps.  3-5  :  F.  Marion  Crawford  :  *Eng.  111.  Mag. 

Saved  as  by  Fire :  E.  M .  Marsh  :  "Good  Words. 

The  House  of  the  Wolf  ;  3-4  :  S.  J.  Weyman  :  #Eng.  III.  Mag. 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae:  Chap.  2  :  R.  L.  Stevenson  :  Scribner's. 

The  Rogue  :  Chaps.  41-44  :  Wm.  E.  Norris :  "Temple  Bar. 

The  Romance  of  Dollard  :  Part  II.  :  Mary  H.  Catherwood  :  Century. 

The  Ugly  Miss  Lorrimer  :  (Conclusion)  :  "Temple  Bar. 

The  Weaker  Vessel :  D.  C.  Murray  :  •Good  Words. 

Two  Coronets  :  Chaps,  aa-24  :  Mary  A.  Tincker :  American. 
Iliitorical  and  JVational  : 

Elizabeth  and  the  Church  :  W.  E.  Gladstone  :  "XlXth  Century. 

Frederick  III.  and  the  New  Germany  :  R.  E.  Prothero  :  XlXth  Cen. 

King  Olaf  Tryggvisson  :  •Westminster. 

Provincial  Life  Under  the  Romans  :  'Quarterly  Rev. 

Revolution  of  168B  :  Richard  Heath  :  "Sunday  at  Home. 

The  Catrail.  or  Pict's  Work  Ditch :  John  Russell  : 
Legal  Matters : 

Trust  and  Title-Insurance  Companies  :  Lippincott's. 
Literary  Criticism  : 

A  Reign  of  I -aw  in  Spelling :  Prof.  Francis  A.  March  :  Fc 

Carols  (to  be  concluded) :  A.  M.  Wakefield  :  "Murray's. 

Gray  :  Arthur  Benson  :  ♦Macmillan's. 

Moore  and  Mummers :  Real  and  the  Realistic  :  L.  F.  . 

Mr.  Haggard's  Henchman:  Writer  of  "The  Fall  of  Fiction:" 
•Fortnightly. 

Newspapers  and  Journalists  Past  and  Present :  "Leisure  Hour. 
Nonsense  as  a  Fine  Art  :  'Quarterly  Review. 
Novelists  of  the  Restoration  :  W.  H.  Hudson  :  "Time. 
Robert  Elsmerc  and  Christianity  :  "Quarterly  Review. 
Shakespeare  Without  End  :  II.  S.  Wilson :  •Gentleman's. 

The  Religious  Novel :  Dean  of  Winsor 

The  South  as  a  Field  of  Fiction  :  A.  W. 

The  Vernacular  Press  of  Wales  :  Edmund  Vincent  :  "Nat.  Rev. 
Military  and  Naval : 

America's  Crack  Regiments,  III.  :  D.  A.  Curtis  :  American. 

Reorganization  of  the  British  Empire  :  Geo.  R.  Parkin :  Century. 

The  New  System  of  Naval  Warfare  :  Park  Benjamin  :  Forum. 

What  Our  Navy  Should  Be  :  A  Symposium :  •Fortnightly. 
Miscellaneous  Etsayt  ; 

A  Christmas  Sermon  :  Robert  L.  Stevenson  :  Scribner's. 

A  Midnight  Ramble  :  Wm.  H.  Gibson  :  Harper's. 

Handwriting  and  Character:  Rev.  W.  A.  Spooner  :  •Murray's. 

Scenes  from  a  Silent  World  :  A  Prison  Visitor  :  •Blackwood's. 

Spirit  of  Hospitality  :  Ed*ard  Garrett  :  "Leisure  Hour. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Puritan  Ideal  :  Principal  Fairbairn  :  "Conrernp. 

The  Half  is  More  Than  the  Whole  :  'Murray's. 

The  Last  Manuscript  of  Beecher :  Henry  Ward  Beecher  :  Century. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  'the  Irish  Aigle* :  Geo.  H  Jessop  :  Century. 
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Urbs  Animie  :  H.  W.  P.  &  L.  D. :  Atlantic. 
With  the  Fruits  and  the  Wine*  :  G.  S.  R.:  Lippincott's. 
Natural  History  : 

A  Fresh  Herring  :  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  :  ♦Longman's. 

Animal  Arithmetic  :  Madame  Clemence  Royer  :  Pop.  Set  Mo. 

Erolving  the  Camel :  Grant  Alien  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Holiday  among  the  Birds  of  Norfolk :  S.  Bompiani :  *Leisure  Hour. 

Notes  by  a  Naturalist  :  •Cornhill. 

Professions  for  Dogs :  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming  :  •Blackwood  *. 
Ravens  :  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins:  'Gentleman's. 
Seas  and  Rivers :  R.  E.  Prothero  :  'Macmillan's. 
The  Flight  of  Insects  :  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  :  "Good  Words. 
The  Frog  and  its  Relations  :  Cannock  Brand  :  'Longman's. 
The  Pinc-Tree  Liiard  :  Charles  C.  Abbott  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 
Poetry  of  the  Month  : 

A  Love  Letter  :  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  :  Outing. 

A  Lyric  :  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  :  Century. 

A  Soul  Drama  :  Anna  D.  Ludlow  :  Harper's. 

A  Winter  Garden  :  Frank  D.  Sherman  :  American. 

Ad  Astra  :  Henry  Ames  Blood  :  Century. 

Anti-Climax  :  Margaret  Vandegrifl  :  Century. 

Al  Alfred  de  Mussett's  Grave  :  Atlantic. 

Attraction  :  Elyot  Weld  :  Century. 

Ballad  of  Peru  :  M.  K.  :  Longman's. 

Be  Kind  to  Thyself:  E.  S.  Martin  :  Scribncr's. 

Compensation  :  Helen  Gray  Cone  :  American. 

Courage  :  James  T.  McKay  :  Century. 

Faded  Sea- Flowers  :  'Temple  Bar. 

Failure  :  Annie  Elliott :  American  Mag. 

Gray  Evening  :  Chas.  P.  Shcrmon  :  Outing. 

Imeros  :  Edgar  Saltus  :  Lippincott's. 

In  Quietness  and  Confidence  :  Geo.  Wilson  :  'Good  Words. 

It  Could  Not  Happen  Now  :  Fred.  Langbridge  :  *Good  Words. 

Joy  Doubled:  Julia  Anna  Wolcott :  Century. 

Last  Christmas  was  a  Year  Ago  :  James  Wbitcomb  Riley  :  Century. 

Margery  Daw  :  Miss  Ilickcy  :  'Longman's. 

Morgan  :  Edmund  Clarence  Stcdman  :  Harper's  Mag. 

Noblesse  Oblige :  A.  D.  760 :  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  :  Century. 

On  Great  Waters  :  Arthur  L.  Salmon  :  'Good  Words. 

Once,  When  a  Child  :  Mary  Murduck  Mason  :  Century. 

One  of  the  Many  :  'Temple  Bar. 

Question  and  Answer  :  Mary  G.  Crocker  :  American. 

Red  Brcdbury's  End  :  'Temple  Bar. 

Sir  Hugo's  Choice  :  James  Jeffrey  Roche  :  Scribncr's. 

Song  of  Songs  :  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson  :  Century. 

Squire  :  Rev.  Frederick  langbridge  :  'Leisure  Hours. 

To  a  Critic  :  James  Herbert  Morse  :  Century. 

To  All  Women  :  Ametie  Rives  :  Lippincott's. 

To  J.  W.  R.:  C.  H.  Crandall  :  Century. 

Too  Late  :  M.  M.:  Lippincott's. 

Tell  Me  Some  Way  ;  I.Uette  Woodworth  Reese  :  Scribncr's. 

Tempted  Like  as  We  Are  :  Fred.  Langbridge  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

The  Ace  of  Hearts  :  Kdith  Sessions  Tuppcr  :  Outing. 

The  Dead  Nymph  :  Charles  Henry  LOders  :  Scribner's. 

The  Dead  Anthony  :  W.  W.  Story  :  'Blackwood's. 

The  Last  Flight :  'Cornhill. 

The  Madonna  :  Helen  Borroughs  :  Scribncr's. 

The  Old  Rocking  Chair  :  "Temple  Bar. 

There  Remaineth  a  Rest  in  the  Sea  :  D.  J.  Robertson  :  'Eng.  111. 
Through  a  Glass  Darkly  :  Ellen  M.  H.  Gates  :  Scribncr's. 
When  Love  Passed  By  :  Solomon  Solis-Cohen  :  Sen  oner's. 
Winter  Evening:  A.  Lampman:  Scribncr's. 
Political  Science  : 

Boulangerism  in  England  :  a  Speculation  :  'Macmillan's. 
Europe  in  the  34th  Century  :  J.  F.  Rowbotham  :  'Gentleman's. 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  :  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 
Irish  Land  Question  Statistics  :  Archbishop  Walsh  :  'Contemp. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  IrUh  :  Edw.  Pierrepont  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 
Mr.  Balfour's  Administration  of  Ireland  :  'Quarterly  Review. 
Oratory  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  C.  W.  R.  Cooke  :  'Nat.  Rev. 
Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad  :  'Fortnightly. 
The  American  Tariff  :  Albert  Shaw  :  'Contemporary. 
Doings  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  :  'Westminster. 
The  Future  of  the  Unionists  :  M.  Crackanthorpe  :  'XlXth  Century. 
Why  I  larrison  was  Elected  :  Walker  Btaine :  No.  Am.  Rev. 
Why  is  Scotland  Liberal  ?:  *Westmin!.tcr. 

Xehgiout  and  P '  kilosofkical : 

Christian  Biography  and  Antiquities  :  'Quarterly  Review. 

Count  Tolstoi's  Religious  Views  :  Archdeacon  F.W.  Farrar:  Forum. 


Ecclesiastical  Grants  in  India  :  W.  S.  Seton-Karr  :  'National  Rev. 

Not  Understanded  of  the  People:  'Comb ill. 

The  French  Clergy  Exiles  in  England :  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee:  'Nat.  Rev. 

The  Great  Missionary  Failure.  II.:  By  Canon  Taylor: 'Fortnightly. 

Why  am  I  a  Spiritualist  ?   A.  E.  Newton  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 

Work  and  Workers  :  the  Church  :  Rev.  Harry  Joues :  'Time. 
Scientific  and  Industrial : 

A  Possible  Revolution  in  Medicine :  Dr.  Austin  Flint :  Forum. 

Atomic  Worlds  and  their  Motions  :  II.  Hensoldt  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Beliefs  About  the  Soul  :  R.  A.  Oakes  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Infant  Mortality  and  the  Environment :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Last  Stages  in  Genealogy  of  Man  :  P.  Topinnrd  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

New  Light  on  a  Lunar  Mystery  :  Garrett  P.  Serviss  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Origin  of  Forcst-Crooping*  :  Marquis  de  Sa  porta  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo, 

Quinine  and  its  Romance:  Alex.  H.  Japp  :  'Gentleman's. 

The  History  of  a  i>octrine  :  S.  P.  I-angley :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

The  Physchology  of  Deception  :  J.  Jastrow  :  Pop.  Sci  Mo. 
Sociological  Questions  : 

A  Model  Factory  in  the  Val-des  Bois  :  'Good  Words. 

A  Scheme  for  the  Unemployed:  Sam'l  A.  Barnett  :  'X I  Xth  Century. 

A  Simpler  Southern  Question  :  George  W.  Cable  :  Forum. 

Apologia  Pro  Vila  Nostra  :  *  Fortnightly  Rev. 

Chinese  Marriage  Customs  :  Adele  M.  Ficlde  :  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

High  License  Justified  :  Warner  Miller  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 

Ideal  Marriage  :  '  Westminster. 

Madness  and  Murder :  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 

Modern  Handicraft*  :  William  Morris  :  •  Fortnightly. 

Prison  Labor  Competition  :  It.  R.  Brockway  :  Forum. 

Remedies  for  the  Sweating  System  :  A.  A.  Baumann  :  'Nat,  Rev. 

St.  John's  Ambulance  Ass'n  :  A.  J.  H.  Crespi  :  *  Gentleman's. 

The  Fleet  Marriages :  Alex.  C.  Ewald  :  *  Gentleman's. 

The  Price  of  Life  :  Edward  Atkinson  :  Forum. 

The  Role  of  Chemistry  in  Civilization  :  Prof.  W.  Crookes  :  Forum. 

The  Thrift  Movement  on  the  Continent  :  »  Westminister. 

To  Marry  or  Not  to  Marry  ?  :  Junius  Henri  Browne  :  Forum. 

Waist-Beits  Bnd  Stays  :  Roy  and  Adami  :  »  National  Review. 
Sporting  Topics  : 

American  College  Athletics :  J.  M.  Hallo  well  :  Outing. 

Irish  Grouse  Shooting :  Henry  Jephson  :  *  Time. 

Pickerel  Shooting  on  the  Marshes :  O.  W.  Hard  :  Outing. 

Recollections  of  Red. Deer  Shooting  :  J.  Munro :  'National  Rev. 

Sport— Past,  Present  and  Future  :  Alexander  Hunter :  Outing. 

The  Detroit  Athletic  Club :  John  A.  kus»ell  :  Outing. 

The  Indies'  Eastern  Cycling  Tour :  "  Daisie  "  :  Outing. 
Travel  and  Adventure  : 
.  A  Coach  Drive  at  the  I-ake  :  'Cornhill. 

A  Visit  to  Death  Lake.  Florida  :  W.  K.  Hamilton  :  Outing. 

A  Visit  to  Monxerrat :  'Temple  Bar. 

A  Visit  to  Palmyra  :  Earl  Compton  :  'Fortnightly. 

A  White  Umbrella  In  Mexico :  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  :  Century. 

Beer-Town  Upon  Trent  :  'Murray's. 

Bridge  Over  the  Atlantic  :  Fred.  Hastings  :  "leisure  Hour. 

English  and  Arabs  in  East  Africa  :  F.  L.  Moir  :  'Murray's. 

Experiences  in  the  Soudan  and  Abyssinia  :  'Westminster. 

From  Sinai  lo  Shechem  :  Edward  L-  Wilson  :  Century. 

German  Conduct  in  the  Samoa  :  W.  L.  Rees :  'XlXlh  Century. 

Glimpses  or  Old  English  Homes  :  Elit.  Balch  :  'Eng.  111.  Mag. 

Herefordshire  :  Rev.  Canon  Crcighton  :  'Leisure  Hour. 

How  People  Live  in  Paraguay :  W.  E,  Curtis  :  American. 

Impressions  of  Australia  :  Canon  Gregory  :  'Contemporary. 

In  the  Desert  of  I^wer  Rhone  :  Edw.  Barker :  'Leisure  Hour. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Eustache  :  S.  F.  Harrison :  American. 

Is  Stanley  Dead  ?    A  Symposium  :  No.  Am.  Rev. 

Italian  Explorers  in  Africa  :  SoGa  Bompeani :  'Leisure  Hour. 

Krakatoa  :  Sir  R.  S.  Ball  :  'Contemporary. 

Leaves  from  an  Australian  Journal  :  'Leisure  Hoar. 

Letters  from  the  East  :  Henry  A.  Harper :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

Life  on  the  Great  Siberian  Road  :  George  Kennan :  Century. 

London  :  Henry  James  :  Century. 

Madeira  :  Ellen  M.  Taylor  :  'Good  Words. 

Mud-Larking  in  Bohemia  :  'Temple  Bar. 

Native  Life  in  British  Borneo  :  D.  D.  Daly  :  Pop.  Set.  Mo. 

New  York  and  New  Yorkers  :  'Temple  Bar. 

On  Coming  to  London  :  W.  J.  Gordon  :  'Sunday  at  Home. 

On  the  Dark  Mountains  :  'Blackwood's. 

Our  Task  In  Egypt :  'Fortnightly  Review. 

Pictures  of  the  Far  West.    II.    Mary  Hallock  Foote:  Century. 

Picturesque  West  Michigan  :  Wm.  H.  Ballow  :  American. 

The  Baslile  and  Tower  Eiffel :  Madame  Belloe  :  'Good  Words. 

Winter  in  the  Adirondack*  :  Hamilton  Wright  Mabic  :  Scribner's. 
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BRIHF  COMMENT— THE  LITERARY  WORLD  AND  ITS  DOINGS 


The  literary  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Times  is  Mrs. 
Belle  Ball,  a  lady  who  has  written  a  number  of  poems 
and  several  short  stories  of  merit. — Mr.  F.  L.  Stanton,  the 
humorist  and  dialect  writer  of  the  Smithville  (Ga.)  News, 
has  accepted  a  position  on  the  Rome  Tribune. — Brander 
Matthews  and  F.  Anstey  are  collaborating  on  an  inter- 
national study  of  boy  life  and  characteristics  for  the 
Christmas  Harper's  Young  People. — Mr.  Francois  Coppee, 
whose  dramatic  work  has  been  but  meagerly  translated  in 
this  country,  has  in  hand  a  volume  of  verse  for  the  holiday 
season. — Will  Visscher,  who  writes  good  verse  for  the  West- 
ern papers,  is  employed  on  the  Portland  Oregonian. — Harry 
Quilter,  of  the  Universal  Review,  is  to  edit  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Telegraph  on  the  great  question  "  Is  Marriage  a 
Failure  ? " — Zola's  Le  Reve  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an 
opera  libretto  by  Gal  let  with  music  by  Bruneau. — Victo- 
ria Woodhull,  who  married  the  wealthy  Englishman  John 
Biddulph  Martin,  now  issues  a  pamphlet  on  Slirpicul- 
ture  ;  or  the  Scientific  Propagation  of  the  Human  Race. — 
Apropos  of  its  long  and  enthusiastic  review  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Riley's  poems,  the  London  Academy  justly  says,  "  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  average  of  American  books  of 
verse  is  higher  than  the  English. " — The  Scottish  World  is  a 
new  monthly  begun  in  New  York. — Daudet  and  Zola,  who 
differ  on  many  points,  are  one  in  the  bitterness  with  which 
they  refer  ,to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  their  translators.— Paul  Hcyse,  the  German  novelist,  is 
described  as  a  handsome  and  wealthy  man  of  debonair 
bearing,  with  winning  dark  eyes  and  charming  manners. — 
Helen  Harcourt,  a  successful  story-writer  in  the  weekly 
literary  papers,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  fruit  growers  in 
the  Lake  Eustis  neighborhood  of  Florida,  where  she  resides. 

H.  Rider  Haggard  has  received  large  offers  from  London 
managers  for  plays,  but  he  prefers  novel-writing. — A  new- 
Ohio  poet  is  Miss  Kate  Dooris  Sharp,  who  lives  in  London, 
O.,  and  has  published  Eleanor's  Courtship. — Routledge  & 
Co.  have  bought  the  copyright  of  Grace  Aguilar's  works, 
and  will  republish  the  scries  which  include  Home  Rec- 
ompense.— Josiah  Allen's  Wife  has  a  new  story,  Luman 
Skinkle's  Religion,  running  as  a  serial  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. — A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  thinks  the 
clergy  need  have  no  fears  of  the  effect  of  Robert  Elsmere 
and  books  of  its  class,  for  Christianity  has  met  and  van- 
quished such  attacks  before,  and  can  do  so  again  ;  not, 
however,  by  blindly  opposing  them,  but  by  recognizing 
whatever  of  truth  there  is  .behind  them  ;  and  even  heresy 
reacts  for  good  upon  the  Church  in  the  long  run. — Mr. 
Howells  has  now  discovered  that  George  Eliot  was  "  pen- 
dulous."— The  Due  d'Aumaleis  busy  correcting  the  proofs 
of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Princes  de 
Conde.— Cassell  &  Co.  have  sent  a  staff  of  writers  and 
artists  to  Australia  to  collect  material  for  a  work  on  that 
country  similar  to  Picturesque  America. — Miss  Lida  A. 
Churchill,  author  of  My  Girls, and  other  popular  works,  and 
one  of  Maine's  brilliant  women,  now  lives  in  Valley  Falls, 
Rhode  Island. — Mrs.  Noel  Hartley,  author  of  the  Children 
of  Imlay,  is  a  Dublin  lady,  and  is  credited  with  having  a  tall 
and  shapely  figure,  a  bright  and  handsome  face,  a  ready 
wit  and  a  fluent  tongue. — The  Kindergarten  of  Chicago  is 
a  new  magazine,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  babies  and  their 
mothers. — Mr.  Gladstone's  review  of  Robert  Elsmere  has 
been  issued  in  pamphlet  form. — Anew  edition  of  Charlotte  M. 
Yongc's  novels  is  to  be  issued  in  twenty-seven  volumes  with 


illustrations.— De  Blouitz,  the  famous  Paris  corespondent  of 
the  London  Times,  receives $35,000  a  year  for  his  work.— 
Impudent  "  Life  "  terms  the  psychologic  class  of  novel-writ- 
ings the  work  of  the  "  Saleratus  Biscuit  School  of  Fiction." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  the  clever  English  novelist,  lives  near 
Dorchester,  and  is  said  to  be  a  pleasant-looking  man,  small 
of  stature,  with  a  rounded  brow  and  a  large  head  ;  he  wears 
a  carefully  trained  "  Elizabethan  beard,"  and  dresses  very 
neatly. — George  Kennan  has,  it  is  said,  received  and  re- 
fused more  than  500  invitations  to  lecture  in  this  country 
and  abroad  on  Russian  and  Siberian  topics. — The  Life  of 
Sims  Reeves,  the  English  tenor,  is  the  most  important  of 
recent  biographies.— Charles  G.  Lcland  is  said  to  know 
more  about  Romany,  the  Gypsy  language,  than  any  man 
living  that  is  not  a  Gypsy  by  birth.— Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
the  talented  artist-author,  resident  at  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
has  made  a  series  of  excellent  illustrations  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter. — Mrs.  John  A.  Logan 
is  editor  of  the  Home  Magazine,  a  new  periodical  devoted 
to  home  and  literary  matters. — Dr.  Robert  Young,  the 
well-known  linguist  and  Oriental  scholar,  and  the  author  of 
a  large  number  of  Biblical  analyses,  translations,  and  com- 
mentaries, died  recently  at  Edinburgh  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year. — The  originator  of  the  Author's  Home  and  Author's 
Fund  is  Miss  M.  A.  Fisher,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Mr.  Spur- 
geon  is  again  troubled  with  his  old  enemy,  gout,  and  will 
give  up  preaching,  and  travel  as  soon  as  he  is  able. 

The  Libraries  des  Bibliophiles  have  issued  the  second 
volume  of  Moliere,  exquisitely  illustrated  by  Louis  Leloir, 
with  the  notes  by  Augustc  Vitu. — M.  Emitc  Zola  is 
said  to  be  working  at  a  magnum  opus,  rumored  to  be  his 
last  novel,  which  will  include  analytical  and  documentary 
studies  of  the  criminal  courts,  the  detective  police,  and  the 
great  railway  companies. — Selina  Dolaro  has  rewritten  her 
story  Bclledomia,  unfortunately  lost  some  months  ago,  and 
it  will  shortly  appear  in  Lippincott's. — "  Q,"  author  of 
Dead  Man's  Rock,  and  an  aspirant  to  fame  in  fiction  after 
the  Haggard  style,  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Q.  Crouch, 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. — Mme.  Severine,  editor  of  the 
Cri  du  Peuple,  has,  in  a  pathetic  and  almost  agonized  arti- 
cle, thrown  up  the  effort  to  regenerate  the  laboring  and 
social  world. — The  reader  of  a  New  York  publishing  house 
is  compiling  a  collection  of  the  curious  letters  received  by 
the  firm  in  twenty-five  years. — Andrew  Lang  has  prepared 
the  accompanying  text  for  the  illustrations  of  Shakespcre's 
Comedies,  which  Mr.  Abbey  will  contribute  to  Harper's 
Magazine  during  the  coming  year. — Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde  has 
written  a  volume  of  fairy  stories  entitled  There  Was 
Once,  with  illustrations  in  color. —  There  has  just  been 
issued  in  London  the  posthumous  Whcwell  Lectures  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  the  famous  writer  on  jurisprudence, 
whose  death  last  spring  left  much  of  his  work  unfinished. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  is  credited  with  saying  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  writers  will  be  able  to  make  as  large 
fortunes  as  bankers. — Mrs.  Amelie  Rives-Chanler  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  sonnets  to  women  for  the  Lippincotts.— 
Mr.  Napoleon  L.  Thieblin,  who  translated  into  Russian 
the  works  of  Macaulay,  Buckle,  Darwin,  and  other  English 
authors,  known  for  years  as  Rigolo  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  died  recently. — Baron  von  Stein,  the  famous  reformer 
of  the  Prussian  administration  after  the  disasters  of  1806 
and  1807,  has  just  published  his  memoirs.— Mr.  Charles 
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H.  Webb,  better  known  as  John  Paul,  is  about  to  publish, 
through  the  Ticknors,  Vagrom  Verse,  a  volume  of  poems. 
— Lord  Tennyson  has  a  horror  of  reminiscences,  that  is,  of 
writing  them ;  and  there  is  little  hope  that  he  will  leave 
behind  him  any  manuscript  autobiographic  notes. — George 
W.  Williams,  historian  and  orator,  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Negro  Race  in  America  and  other  historical  books, 
will  lecture  and  give  readings  from  the  battle  scenes  of  his 
military  works,  accompanied  by  a  recitation  of  The  Black 
Regiment.  —  The  Life  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
written  by  J.  H.  Ingram,  editor  of  the  Famous  Women 
Series,  is  the  first  biography  of  Mrs.  Browning  ever  pub- 
lished.—  Illustrated  book-covers,  so  some  enthusiastic 
delver  into  the  past  has  discovered,  date  only  from  1830. 
—There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
has  in  preparation  a  Life  of  Christ. — Miss  Anna  Kathcrinc 
Greene's  poem,  The  Defence  of  the  Bride,  was  written  in 
two  hours,  but  this  was  after  two  years'  thought  and  prep- 
aration.— Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark,  whose  name  is  now  seen 
frequently  in  current  literature,  is  a  witty  little  woman  of 
35  or  so,  with  a  husband,  three  boys,  and  domestic  tastes. 
— Mr.  A.  C.  Gunter,  of  Mr.  Barnes  fame,  is  a  modest-look- 
ing man,  of  medium  height  and  stout  figure,  with  rosy 
cheeks,  bright  gray  eyes,  short  brown  mustache,  and  curly 
brown  hair ;  he  is  about  5  feet  8,  and  weighs  some  1 70 
pounds,  and  is'exceedingly  companionable. — Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Calkins,  a  lady  who  has  devoted  time  and  attention  to  profit- 
sharing,  has  written  a  work  on  the  subject  to  be  published 
shortly. — The  publication  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard's 
autobiography  will  celebrate  her  fiftieth  birthday.— Lord 
Tennyson  must  certainly  be  an  optimist,  for  he  has  had  a 
new  volume  of  poems  ready  for  some  time,  kept  back 
expecting  we  will  pass  an  international  copyright  law. 

George  Moore  wants  a  new  system  of  criticism,  and 
would  like  all  literature  to  come  under  the  judgment  of 
specialists.— Mr.  Ernest  Knaufft,  a  well-known  writer  on 
art  matters,  has  accepted  the  Professorate  of  Art  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind. — The  late  Mr.  Venables,  of 
The  Saturday  Review,  was  proud  of  just  one  feat :  he  was 
able  to  write  the  Summaries  of  the  Year  in  The  Saturday 
Review  entirely  from  memory. — W.  Clark  Russell,  the 
famous  sea  novelist,  has  become  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  new  British  weekly  journal  called  Seafaring,  which 
is  published  in  London. — A  translation  of  The  Princess 
Daphne,  by  Mme.  Hennequin,  widow  of  the  late  eminent 
litterateur,  is  to  appear  as  a  feuilleton  to  the  Journal  de 
Debats,  and  later  in  book  form. — Mme.  de  1  a  Rami, 
"Ouida,"  is  included  among  the  "Men  of  the  Time." — 
Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  of  the  Macon  Times,  author  of 
An  Idyl  of  Sinkin'  Mountin  and  other  stories  of  Georgia 
character,  is  preparing  for  the  platform. — Brander  Mat- 
thews has  Pen  and  Ink,  a  volume  of  magazine  essays, 
just  ready. — One  of  the  most  prominent  of  Mexico's 
literary  men  is  Vigil,  poet  and  historian,  director  of  the 
National  Library  of  Mexico  and  the  leader  of  a  group  of 
bright,  earnest  students  of  history. — Mrs.  Aldcn's  popular 
Pansy  books  are  all  re-published  in  England. 

Cassell's  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  just  completed,  con- 
tains fifty  thousand  more  words  with  definitions  than  any 
other  dictionary. — By  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  to  Rev.  Herbert  D.  Ward,  soa  of  the  editor  of  the 
Independent,  the  literary  world  now  includes  two  Mrs. 
Wards,  each  famous  as  the  author  of  "  celebrated  romances 
illustrating  the  higher  walk  of  the  spirit." — Mr.  Frank  Bur- 
nand,  editor  of  the  London  Punch  and  author  of  Happy- 
Thoughts  and  other  semi- humorous  works,  is  to  write  a 
short  story  for  Collier's  Once  a  Week.— Rev.  Dr.  George 


Mac  Donald,  novelist  and  lecturer,  will  spend  the  winter 
in  Italy. — At  seventy-seven  years  of  age  Mrs.  Southworth 
is  about  to  publish  her  forty-fourth  novel. — Mr.  Oswald 
Crawford,  the  novelist,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Aylmcr,  is  dramatizing  his  novel,  The  World  We  Live 
In. — Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  owns  what  is  said  to  be  a 
remarkable  collection  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  proof-sheets  and 
manuscripts,  and  has  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  Libra- 
rian Woodruff,  of  Cornell,  for  an  article  for  Scribncr's  on 
Scott's  methods  of  work.— Mrs.  E.  R.  Emerson,  the  author, 
is  passing  the  fall  at  Plymouth,  where  she  is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  her  new  work  soon  to  be  published.— 
Charles  Carleton  Coffin  has  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  and  his  wife  went  in  search  of  health  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer. — Richard  Jefferies,  the  English 
Thoreau,  left  a  number  of  unpublished  essays  and  papers 
to  be  issued  shortly  under  the  title  Field  and  Hedgerow. 

The  London  Figaro  is  now  running  a  bright  and  interest- 
ing series  of  biographical  sketches  under  the  head  of 
"Coming  Men." — Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  who  wrote  A 
Russian  Honeymoon,  was  Constance  Carey,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  her  mother  was  a  Fairfax. — A  certain  American 
author  now  living  in  London,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of 
some  ill-natured  persons  that  her  literary  success  has  been 
due  to  the  gallantry  and  influence  of  friendly  critics,  will 
publish  her  next  work,  a  platonic  experiment,  under  the 
pseudonym,  Katherine  Armstrong,  in  order  to  secure  im- 
partial reviews. — fimile  Ollivier,  the  "  light-hearted  "  Pre- 
mier of  Napoleon  III.,  will  probably  complete  by  the  end 
of  the  year  his  great  work  on  the  war  of  1870. — A  mon- 
ument has  been  erected  at  Semendria  to  Dimitriye  David- 
ovitch,  the  father  of  Servian  journalism. — The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt,  by  her  daughter,  who  is 
well  known  in  Munich  art  circles,  is  to  be  published  in  Lon- 
don-— Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed,  of  the  well-known  Kentucky 
family,  and  author  of  the  Life  of  Keats,  his  great-uncle, 
has  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  American  Magazine.— 
The  Rev.  T.  DcWitt  Talma ge  contributes  Sparks  from 
My  Anvil  to  future  numbers  of  the  New  York  Observer. 

Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ober,  now  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Mexico  in  Boston,  is  known  to  young  people  as  the 
author  of  stories  of  Mexican  life,  customs  and  traditions. — 
Douglas  B.  W.  Sladen,  by  courtesy  poet-laureate  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  with  black  poetic 
hair  and  eyes,  and  is  at  present  making  a  lecture  tour  of 
America,  at  the  same  time  gathering  material  for  his 
forthcoming  volumes  on  American  Poets  and  Literary 
America. — Mrs.  Clara  H.  Stranahan,  of  Brooklyn,  has 
written  A  History  of  French  Painting  from  its  Earliest  to 
Its  Latest  Practice,  to  be  published  by  the  Scribners,  with 
illustrations  from  French  masterpieces. — Richard  Ashe 
King,  author  of  the  brilliant  novel,  The  Wearing  of  the 
Green,  is  described  as  a  Robert  Elsmere  in  real  life  ;  out 
growing  the  views  required  in  a  Yorkshire  vicar  he  gave 
up  his  living  and  retired  to  Blackrock  near  Dublin,  where 
he  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  writing. — A  son  of  George 
Mac  Donald,  the  English  author,  is  an  instructor  in  English 
literature  in  the  school  for  boys  in  Pottsvillc,  Penn. — Mr. 
Richard  H.  Stoddard  is  writing  a  series  of  papers,  Letters 
from  Everywhere,  in  the  Independent. — George,  Meredith 
has  in  press  a  semi-philosophic  long  poem  called  A  Read- 
ing of  Earth,  giving  his  views  of  how  nature  ought  to  be 
studied. — The  works  of  Carducci,  the  greatest  living  Italian 
poet,  now  Professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  are  to  be 
issued  in  twenty  i6mo  volumes. — The  late  Richard  Proctor 
was  a  chess  player  of  high  rank. — Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  says 
that  the  finest  trait  in  Disraeli's  character  was  the  constancy 
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with  which  he  stuck  to  his  elderly  wife.— Blanche  Willis 
Howard,  the  American  novelist,  now  at  Stuttgart,  is  superin- 
tending the  translation  of  Gucnn  into  German,  at  Stutt- 
gart.— Andrew  Lang  waxes  wroth  in  the  Forum  over  the 
"  wild  asses  "  who,"  with  the  brainless  ingenuity  of  dullness," 
and  "  the  abominations  of  desolations  of  pedantry,"  organize 
Browning  societies. — The  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  has  been  completed,  after  ten  years  of  labor, 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Prof.  Baynes  and  Prof.  Rob- 
ertson Smith. — George  Hugo,  grandson  of  the  French  j>oct, 
is  a  handsome,  brown-eyed  young  man.  rather  fast  and 
fond  of  flirting  with  American  girls. — Rider  Haggard's 
curious  theory  regarding  the  fate  of  Henry  M.  Stanley 
is  that  the  explorer  is  alive,  but  has  been  seized,  taken 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  and  deified  by  some  of  the  tribes. 

Ludovic  Halevy,  the  well-known  French  author,  lives  in 
a  flat  in  the  Rue  de  Douai,  Paris,  and  shows  his  love  for 
the  stage  by  the  great  number  of  poets  and  busts  of  cele- 
brated actors  and  actresses  with  which  his  rooms  arc 
crowded.— Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  Richard  Malcomb 
Johnston  arc  to  be  among  the  popular  readers  from  their 
own  writings  this  season. — Miss  Braddon,  who  has  written 
fifty  novels  during  her  fifty  years  of  life,  is  unfeminine 
enough  to  object  to  having  her  portrait  published.— Morton 
McMichael  and  Richard  Harding  Davis,  sons  of  Mr.  L.  C. 
Davis,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  have  begun  the  publication  of  The  Stage, 
an  illustrated  weekly.— Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  the  English  artist, 
has  in  press  Further  Reminiscences,  forming  the  third  vol- 
ume of  My  Life  and  Reminiscences. — Nym  Crinkle  con- 
siders Laura  Jean  Libbey  "a  specialist  in  marital  cases."' — 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden  spends  from  six  to  ten  hours  a  day 
at  his  history,  and  says  he  would  rather  be  remembered  as 
the  historian  than  as  the  monarch  of  his  countrymen. — Arch- 
deacon Farrar  is  an  enthusiastic  vegetarian.— Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward  is  said  to  have  l>ecn  born  in  Tasmania,  where 
her  father  held  an  educational  position,  her  mother  being 
a  daughter  of  Gov.  Sorell. — A  statue  of  Balzac,  by  Paul 
Fournicr,  is  to  be  erected  in  his  native  town  of  Tours. — 
Miss  Caroline  Ticknor,  eldest  daughter  of  W.  B.  H.Ticknor, 
the  publisher,  displays  quick  observation,  easy  writing  and 
an  appreciation  of  delicate  humor  in  her  story  The  Tragedy 
of  the  Blower,  in  a  recent  Harper's  Bazar. — Harriet  Hos- 
mcr,  who  has  turned  from  art  to  literature,  will  soon  fin- 
ish a  psychological  novel,  which  she  unwisely  calls  The 
Strange  Case  of  Sheriff  Molathorn,  Mr.  Boobright  and  An- 
thony Hickman.— Ouida's  new  novel,  Guildcroy,  is  flat  and 
unprofitable,  and  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  bad. — 
Mrs.  Booth,  wife  of  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is  to 
make  her  appearance  in  literature  with  a  volume  of  remi- 
niscences.— The  only  authorized  life  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  by  Kirk 
Munroe  and  his  brother-in-law.  Rev.  C.  E.  Stowe,  will  be 
ready  early  next  year. — Labouchere  in  Truth  strongly  op- 
poses the  putting  up  a  memorial  to  Theodore  Hook,  a  man 
whom  he  describes  as  a  most  undesirable  individual,  with 
a  taste  for  vulgar  and  brutal  practical  jokes.  —Robert  Rex- 
dale,  the  Maine  poet  and  journalist,  has  ready  a  new  novel, 
Saved  by  the  Sword. — The  author  of  Betsy  and  I  are 
Out  is  forty-two  years  old,  and  attributes  his  escape 
from  death  by  consumption  to  daily  and  persistent 
inflation  of  the  lungs  with  fresh  air. — The  second  chap- 
ter of  the  third  volume  of  John  Ruskin's  Autobiography, 
it  is  said,  rather  supports  the  rumor  that  the  author's 
mind  is  weakening. — Shakespeare  is  by  imperial  mandate 
to  be  translated  into  Chinese  for  the  young  Princes. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  a  new 
story,  to  appear  late  this  year.— Sefior  Valdes  has  ex- 


pressed to  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Dole  his  pleasure  at  Mr.  Dole's 
translation  of  Maximina,  and  desires  him  now  to  render 
into  English  the  successful  story  of  SeBor  Valdes,  El 
Cuarto  Poder. — Over  140,000  copies  of  Mrs.  Hollow  ay's 
book  The  Ladies  of  the  White  House,  it  is  stated,  have 
been  sold  in  this  country. — An  annotated  edition  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  for  school  use.  will  be  pub- 
lished this  fall. — Mr.  Joseph  Harper,  of  Harper  &  Bros., 
is  the  American  treasurer  of  the  Mrs.  Craik  memorial  fund. 
— Gladstone  says  he  is  on  intimate  terms  with  every  one 
of  the  15,000  books  in  his  private  library. — Buffalo  Bill's 
reminiscences  are  to  be  published  simultaneously  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  this  winter,  and  the  critics  are  pre- 
paring to  show  just  what  dime  novels  he  plagiarized  from. 
— J.  Jeffrey  Roche,  the  poet,  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Boston  Pilot. — The  Librairic  de  L'Art  has  begun  the  publi- 
cation of  a  periodical  called  La  Revue  Universelle  Illus- 
trce. — Forty  years  ago  Professor  Blackic  made  a  vow  that 
he  would  visit  some  new  district  of  Scotland  every  year, 
and  he  says  that  he  has  conscientiously  kept  it. — Dev- 
lin the  Barber,  is  Mr.  Farjeon's  latest  story,  printed 
as  a  serial  in  this  country  from  advance  proof-sheets. 
— The  "  Poet's  Chamber,"  which  Carmen  Sylva,  the 
Queen  of  Roumania,  is  having  built  for  her  own  use 
when  she  writes  poems,  is  constructed  of  reeds  surrounded 
by  a  high  hedge  of  roses,  in  the  niche  of  which  hedge 
are  hidden  cages  of  singing  birds,  and  in  one  cor- 
ner there  is  a  fountain  of  perfumed  water,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  are  a  mossy  bank  and  a  great  block 
of  rock  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  writing-desk. — The  poet 
Browning  has  a  splendid  memory  ;  all  that  he  has  read  is 
at  his  tongue's  end,  and,  when  the  mood  is  on,  he  pours 
out  without  number  quotations  of  verses  by  poets  without 
name  or  fame. — Wilkic  Collins  has  begun  to  write  his 
reminiscences. — Mr.  Clifford  Lanier,  a  brother  of  Sid- 
ney Lanier,  who  is  making  a  name  in  literature,  had  a  story 
entitled  The  Mate's  Race  with  the  Banshees,  in  a  recent 
Southern  magazine. — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  forcibly  de- 
scribes William  Black's  latest  novel  as  even  less  than  tri- 
fling,—says  "  it  is  trifling  and  water." — A  new  illustrated 
quarto  edition  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale's  Man  Without  a 
Country  is  announced  for  holiday  publication. 


C.  G.  Leland,  Hans  Breitmann,  is  president  of  the  Gypsy 
Lore  Society,  a  new  English  society  formed  for  the  study 
of  the  Gypsy  question  in  all  its  aspects  — Carlos  Fron- 
taura,  the  Spanish  author,  has  written  thirty  plays,  eleven 
novels,  and  more  than  a  dozen  works  of  miscellaneous 
character. — The  most  unreliable  literary  items  floating 
through  the  pages  of  the  press  arc  those  in  regard  to 
the  fabulous  prices  paid  to  authors  for  MSS.  and  to 
journalists  for  letters  and  criticisms. —William  Blai- 
kie,  the  well-known  writer  on  athletics,  has  become 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  White  Cross  Army.— 
George  W.  Smalley  thinks  that  a  better  idea  of  what  the 
best  English  conversation  really  is  can  be  gained  from  the 
perusal  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James  than  from  any 
other  source. — Mrs.  Southworth's  Her  Retribution,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  serial  published  in  this  country. — 
Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton's  magazine  sketches  of  some  success- 
ful women  have  been  issued  in  book  form. — The  home  life 
and  domestic  peculiarities  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  pre- 
sumably a  series  of  keyhole  revelations,  is  the  subject  of  a 
new  book.— The  Epoch  says  that  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  has 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman  as  well  as  the  sledgehammer 
force  of  masculinity. — Driving,  now  nearly  ready,  is  to 
be  the  next  issue  in  the  Badminton  Library.— Hysterical 
and  spasmodic  love  stories  have  at  present  a  run  ;  at  least 
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there  are  many  in  the  field  by  young  writers  emulous  of 
Miss  Rives'  notoriety. — Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  Mr. 
Beecher's  successor  in  Plymouth  pulpit,  is  writing  a 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament  for  Christian  workers. 

Bunyan,  by  the  late  Precentor  Venables,  is  ready 
in  the  Great  Writers'  Series.— Guy  de  Maupassant,  the 
celebrated  French  novelist,  is  a  great  lover  of  out-door 
sports,  doing  much  of  his  literary  work  on  his  yacht  cruises, 
in  which  he  takes  great  delight. — Chatto  &  Windus 
will  publish  shortly  Mr.  Walter  Bcsant's  Eulogy  of 
Richard  Jefferies. — The  granite  pedestal  of  the  Long- 
fellow statue  at  Portland  is  ten  feet  high,  with  the 
name  Longfellow  engraved  on  a  panel  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  immortelles. — Mrs.  MacGahan,  widow  of  the 
famous  war  correspondent,  is  engaged  at  Orr's  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Maine,  in  writing  a  novel  of  her  countrymen, 
the  Russians.  —  Lord  Tennyson  composes  much  of  his 
poetry  during  his  rural  rambles.— Mrs.  Southworth  con- 
siders Mr.  Henry  James  "  an  inflated  literary  humbug  :  " 
Mr.  James'  opinion  of  Mrs.  Southworth's  fifty  volumes 
has  not  been  recorded. — Mme.  Janauschek  will  divide 
her  time  in  the  future  between  literary  work  and  public 
readings. — Col.  T.  W.  Higgin&on's  Monarch  of  Dreams 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  Pierre  de  Champ- 
vaux,  and  is  to  appear  in  Paris. — When  a  writer  in  cool 
blood  calls  a  novel  "The  Latch-Key;  or,  Too  Many  By 
Half,"  as  a  London  author  docs,  he  is  just  tempting  even 
conservative  London  Punch  to  make  an  effort  to  be  witty. 
— It  is  stated  that  Gen.  Cluseret,  after  occupying  himself, 
for  years,  with  painting  and  literature,  is  about  to  reap- 
pear in  politics.— Prof.  Boyesen,  in  Book  News,  says  of  the 
poetry  of  Omar  Khayyam  :  "  The  beauty  of  his  verse 
refutes  his  philosophy." — The  Academy  complains  that 
while  Miss  Sarah  Orne  Jewctt  has  "finish,"  she  catches 
hold  of  her  story  by  the  middle,  as  it  were,  and  asks  queru- 
lously what  is  the  use  of  finishing  what  was  never  begun. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable  thinks  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson  is 
"the  sweetest  and  most  gifted  of  poets  of  the  present 
day." — The  fifth  volume  of  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography  is  now  ready. —  Mr.  George  Augus- 
tus Sala  derives  his  literary  inspiration  from  a  large  and 
wonderfully  interesting  common-place  book  he  has  kept 
for  years,  and  which  supplies  him  with  suggestions  and 
topics  for  his  brilliant  papers. — A  new  story  by  May  Agnes 
Fleming  is  now  ready,  and  though  Mrs.  Fleming  has  been 
dead  for  years,  it  appears  she  does  not  let  that  fact  inter- 
fere with  her  literary  labors  ;  probably  she  writes  in  one  of 
the  dead  languages. — Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  a  set  of 
superb  Worcester  vases,  painted  by  Donaldson,  a  celebrated 
artist  of  the  last  century.— Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
is  revising  and  enlarging  much  of  his  earlier  contributions 
in  the  English  press  for  publication  in  this  country. — 
Mrs.  Stowe  continues  to  receive  $1,500  a  year  royalties 
on  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;  this  is  surely  good  rent  for  a 
cabin. — The  late  Eleanor  Putnam,  wife  of  Arlo  Bates,  had 
before  her  death  written,  together  with  her  husband,  a 
fairy  story,  Prince  Vance,  which  has  been  brought  out  as  a 
holiday  book  by  Roberts  Bros.,  with  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Frank  Myrick. — Dean  Bradley,  father  of  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward,  is  writing  a  life  of  Dean  Stanley. — An  illustrated 
volume  of  personal  reminiscences  of  Alphonsc  Daudct 
will  be  published  in  Paris  this  month,  under  the  title 
Souvenirs  d'un  Homme  de  Lettres. — S.  Baring-Gould  has 
written  a  novel,  the  Pennycomequicks,  for  Tillotson's 
literary  bureau. — A  humorous  librarian  out  West  classifies 
a  monograph  on  Natural  Gas  under  the  head  of  Light 
Literature. — The  poet  Swinburne  is  said  to  be  living  in 


retirement  at  the  home  of  a  friend  in  Fulda.— Prof.  T.  D. 
Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  has  been  elected  one  of  the 
American  editors  of  the  English  Classical  Renew. — The 
St.  James  Gazette  recently  changed  hands  ;  its  name  will 
be  retained  under  the  new  management,  but  the  policy  of 
the  paper  will  be  greatly  modified. -rSir  Charles  Dilke  is 
writing  a  study  of  the  South  African  Question. — The  cor- 
respondence of  Peter  the  Great,  consisting  of  twenty 
thousand  letters,  is  to  be  published  in  ten  volumes  under 
the  editorship  of  Count  Tolstoi.— Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy's 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Edmond  Kean,  has  just  been 
issued  in  London. — W.  S.  Gilbert  is  dramatizing  George 
Eliot's  Romola-— Writers'  paralysis,  it  is  claimed,  can  be 
cured  instantaneously  by  electricity. — A  Paris  letter  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Epoch  says  that  a  coldness  has  sprung 
up  between  Daudet  and  Zola,  which  is  attributed  to  jeal- 
ousy of  one  another's  fame. — Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett has  nearly  finished  a  new  story,  to  be  called  The 
Pretty  Sister  of  Jose,  to  be  published  in  book  form. 

Contributions  arc  now  in  order  for  a  monument  to  Charles 
Lamb. — Prof.  Dowdcn  is  preparing  a  cheaper  edition  of  his 
biography  of  Shelley,  issued  in  one  volume.— Oscar  Fay 
Adams  has  prepared  a  volume  of  selections  from  the  novels 
of  Jane  Austen  for  use  in  schools. — North  County  Poets  is 
a  new  English  monthly  of  poems  and  biographical  sketches 
of  natives  of  Northumberland  and  other  northern  coun- 
ties.—A  library  edition  of  E.  P.  Roc's  work  has  been 
undertaken  in  London. — Robert  Browning  claims  kindred, 
through  his  four  grandparents,  with  the  Scotch,  German, 
Creoles  and  English. — The  New  York  Times  regrets  that 
some  American  publisher  has  not  issued  a  creditable  edi- 
tion of  Miss  Austen's  works  ;  this  want  the  Times  speaks 
of,  was  however,  filled  some  months  ago  by  F.  A.  Stokes 
&  Bro.,  who  issued  a  neat  readable  edition  in  five  volumes. 
— It  is  reported  that  the  sales  in  Great  Britain  of  Mystery 
of  a  Hansom  Cab  have  reached  about  300,000  copies. 
— It  is  announced  that  twenty-two  unpublished  letters 
by  Dickens,  recently  discovered  in  a  curiosity  shop  in 
a  London  suburb,  arc  about  to  be  published  in  one  of 
the  monthly  magazines. — Ouida,  who  always  goes  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  it  is  now  reported,  has  promised 
not  to  write  any  more  novels,  but  will  devote  her  whole 
time  to  religious  matters. — Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  being  desir- 
ous of  studying  the  poetic  writings  of  the  Persians,  has 
taken  up  the 'study  of  their  language,  straining  his  eyes 
morning  and  evening  over  the  pages  of  a  Persian  grammar 
in  the  caVs  of  the  dark  Underground  Railroad  of  Lon- 
don.— The  old  house  in  Piccadilly  Terrace,  where  Byron 
passed  some  of  the  bluest  days  of  his  married  life,  is 
to  be  renovated  and  entirely  changed  in  appearance. — 
The  Cinderella  Letters  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  called  the 
novel  in  his  lecture  at  Oxford. — Mr.  William  Black  con- 
stantly reads  and  rereads  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond  and 
George  Sand's  Consuelo- — The  Dante  Society  of  Boston 
will  bring  out  Prof.  E.  A.  Fay's  Concordance  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  at  the  expense  of  a  lady  whose  name  is  not 
given. — Carlyle's  popularity  in  England  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Chapman  &  Hall  have  in  the  last  six  months  sold 
158,000  shilling  volumes  of  his  works. — Miss  Uttiet,  better 
known  as  Maxwell  Gray,  author  of  the  Silence  of  Dean 
Maitland,  is  a  hopeless  invalid. — Pere  Didon's  Life  of  Christ, 
which  is  expected  to  be  a  grand  refutation  of  M.  Renan's 
work,  will  be  published  this  month. —  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
the  English  writer,  is  suffering  from  bad  eyesight — When 
Talleyrand  died  he  prohibited  his  memoirs  from  being 
published  for  thirty  years  ;  to  this  term  Louis  Napoleon 
added  twenty  years  ;  and  this  term  has  nearly  expired. 
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What  is  Flirtation  t —  The  London  Figaro 
What  is  flirtation  ?  Really. 

How  can  I  tell  you  that  ? 
But  when  she  smiles  I  see  its  wiles. 

And  when  he  lifts  his  hat. 

Tis  walking  in  the  moonlight, 

Tis  buttoning  on  a  glove  ; 
Tis  lips  that  speak  of  plays  next  week, 

While  eyes  arc  talking  love. 

'Tis  meeting  in  the  ballroom, 

Tis  whirling  in  the  dance, 
Tis  something  hid  beneath  the  lid. 

More  than  a  simple  glance. 

Tis  lingering  in  the  hallway. 

Tis  sitting  on  the  stair. 
Tis  bearded  lips  on  finger  tips, 

If  mamma  isn't  there. 

Tis  tucking  in  the  carriage, 

'Tis  asking  for  a  call, 
Tis  long  good  nights  in  tender  lights. 

And  that  is — no.  not  all ! 

Tis  parting  when  it's  over. 

And  one  goes  home  to  sleep  ; 
Best  joys  must  end,  tra  la.  my  friend, 

But  one  goes  home  to  weep  ! 

A  Single  Hair — Chicago  Mail 
It  is  odd  how  shifts  the  light. 
For  the  hair  is  black  as  night— 
For  the  instant,  and  then  quite 
Another  hue.    It's  bright 
And  then  it's  dull.    My  sight 
Is  baffled  as  t  note 
What  I  found  upon  his  coat. 
It  is  odd  how  shifts  the  light! 
Oh  dear  !    How  came  it  there. 
This  tantalizing  hair  ? 
Is  it  black,  or  brown,  or  red  ? 
Where,  I  wonder,  was  it  shed  ? 
Did  it  come  from  my  own  head  ? 
Have  I  any  cause  for  dread  ? 
It  is  odd  how  shifts  the  light— 
What  blur  is  on  my  sight  ? 

That  Night— Jas.  W,  Riley— N.  O.  Picayune 
You  and  I,  that  night,  with  its  perfume  and  glory — 

The  scent  of  the  locusts,  the  light  of  the  moon  ; 
And  the  violins  weaving  the  waltier  a  story, 
Enmeshing  their  feet  in  the  weft  of  the  tune. 
Till  their  shadows  uncertain. 
Reeled  round  on  the  curtain. 
While  under  the  trellis  we  drank  in  the  June. 

Soaked  through  with  the  midnight  the  cedars  were  sleeping. 

Their  shadowy  tresses  outlined  in  the  bright 
Crystal,  moon-smitten  mist,  where  the  fountain's  heart  leaping 
Forever,  forever  burst,  full  with  delight. 
And  its  lisp  on  my  spirit 
Fell  faint  as  that  near  it. 
Whose  love  like  a  lily  bloomed  out  in  the  night. 

Oh,  your  glove  was  an  odorous  sachet  of  blisses  ! 

The  breath  of  your  fan  was  a  breeze  of  Cathay  1 
And  the  rose  at  your  throat  was  a  nest  of  spilled  kisses  t 
And  the  music — in  fancy,  I  hear  it  to-day, 
As  I  sit  here,  confessing 
Our  secret,  and  blessing 
My  rival,  who  found  us  and  waltzed  you  away. 


Spanish  Seng — Samuel  Af.  Peck— Boston  Transcript 
Seflorita,  red  thy  lips 

As  the  roses  in  the  South  ; 
Is  it  yea  or  nay  that  slips 

Birdlike  from  thy  dimpled  mouth  ? 
Captive  to  thy  sorcery 

Cruel  kindness  thou  dost  show  ; 
Sweetheart,  if  thou  lov'st  not  me, 

Break  the  spell  and  let  me  go. 

Seftorita,  dark  thy  hair, 

Gleaming  with  imprisoned  light 
Like  a  subtle  shining  snare 

Tangling  fast  my  dreams  by  night. 
Sleep  or  waking  still  to  thee 

All  my  fevered  thoughts  do  flow  ; 
Sweetheart,  if  thou  lov'st  not  me. 

Break  the  spell  and  let  me  go. 

Senorita,  soft  thine  eyes, 

Lustrous,  fair  and  jetty-fringed. 
Like  twin  stars  that  gem  the  skies 

When  the  dawn  is  rosy-tinged  ; 
Cease,  ah,  cease  thy  coquetry. 

Teach  their  rays  a  warmer  glow  ; 
Sweetheart,  if  thou  lov'st  not  me. 

Break  the  spell  and  let  me  go. 

Wedded— Chambers's  Journal 
Some  quick  and  bitter  words  were  said. 

And  then  we  parted.  How  the  sun 
Swam  through  the  sullen  mist  of  gray, 
A  chill  fell  on  the  summer  day, 

Life's  best  and  happiest  hours  were  done  ; 
Friendship  was  dead. 

How  proud  we  went  our  separate  ways. 
And  spake  no  word  and  made  no  moan  ! 

She  braided  up  her  flowing  hair. 

That  I  had  always  called  so  fair 

Although  she  scorned  my  loving  tone. 
My  word  of  praise. 

And  I !    I  matched  her  scorn  with  scorn, 

I  hated  her  with  all  my  heart, 
Until — we  chanced  to  meet  one  day, 
She  turned  her  pretty  head  away  ; 

I  saw  two  pretty  tear-drops  start, 
Lo  !    Love  was  born. 

Some  fond,  repenting  word  I  said. 

She  answered  only  with  a  sigh  ; 
But  when  I  took  her  hand  in  mine 
A  radiant  glory,  half  divine, 

Flooded  the  earth  and  filled  the  sky- 
Now  we  are  wed. 

The  Rapture  of  Kissing — Louise  Rittcr 
"So  you  call  that  a  kiss,  when  in  token  of  parting. 

Your  lips  touched  my  own  with  such  tremulous  fear  ; 
When  haste  took  for  wages  the  most  of  the  honey, 
And  whispered  that  hunger  and  peril  were  near. 
*•••••« 

••  You  are  there  in  the  stillness  and  some  one  beside  you— 

We'll  say,  for  the  dream's  sake,  the  one  you  love  best ; 
She  is  kneeling  beside  you,  your  arms  are  around  her. 

Her  head  on  your  shoulder  is  pillowed  in  rest. 
"  You  smooth  the  soft  tresses  away  from  her  forehead. 

Her  breath,  sweet  as  summer,  floats  over  your  cheek  ; 
You  tighten  your  clasp  as  you  murmur,  '  My  darling. 

I  am  weary  and  faint  for  the  kisses  I  seek.' 
"  She  turns  her  face  towards  you,  her  large  eyes  uplifted. 

Dilated  and  dark  with  a  passionate  fire; 


And  her  rich,  dewy  lips,  in  their  innocent  fondness. 
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THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT — A  GERMAN  LOVE  STORY* 


Ever}'  woman  desires,  above  all  things,  to  be  loved,  and 
Frida  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  when  it  came  to 
being  put  upon  a  pedestal  and  worshiped  from  a  distance 
the  pleasure  did  not  outlast  the  novelty. 

It  was  cold  up  there  all  alone,  and  she  wanted  to  be 
wanned.  Respectful  homage  might  do  for  queens,  btit 
she  was  only  a  loving-hearted  little  German  girl,  who  had 
just  passed  her  sixteenth  birthday,  and  been  invested  with 
the  embroidered  bronze  slippers,  which  signified  thar  child- 
hood had  passed,  and  she  might  take  her  place  in  the 
world  as  a  young  lady,  and  be  called  "you"  instead  of 
the  familiar  "thou"  of  years  past,  and  who  had  had  no 
thought  beyond  papa,  mamma,  and  the  children,  till  the 
young  candidate,  Rheinhart,  came  to  be  tutor  to  her  broth- 
ers, and  keep  her  from  forgetting  what  she  knew. 

Much  time  was  passed  in  the  schoolroom,  and  Franz 
Rheinhart  soon  discovered  that  the  doc  ile,  golden-haired 
pupil  would  be  the  sweetest  bride  on  earth  for  some  one 
fortunate  enough  to  win  her. 

That  it  should  be  himself  never  entered  his  mind.  As 
soon  would  he  have  asked  one  of  the  royal  family  to  keep 
his  house,  and  mend  his  socks — which  shows  of  how  much 
advantage  is  deep  reading  and  knowledge  to  a  man  in 
understanding  a  woman. 

Ft  had  not  taken  very  long  for  Rheinhart  to  become 
Frida's  ideal  of  all  that  was  great  and  good.  His  learning 
she  venerated,  his  abstraction  covered,  to  her,  the  most 
profound  thinking,  while  his  careless  and  neglected  dress 
only  excited  a  longing  to  take  upon  herself  the  humble 
task  of  ministering  to  the  creature  comforts  of  this  young 
divine,  who,  to  an  unprejudiced  on-looker,  was  at  most 
an  awkward,  shy,  self-conscious  dreamer,  only  distinguished 
from  hundreds  of  others  by  a  firm,  an  all-abiding  belief  in 
what  he  professed. 

This  hero  worship,  however,  did  not  blind  Frida  to  flu- 
story  told  by  Rheinhart 's  near-sighted  blue  e>  es.  She  saw 
that  loving  her  in  this  reverent  way  lie  had  raised  a  harrier 
between  them  that  she  alone  could  remove,  and  when 
could  it  be  better  done  than  now,  at  the  feast  of  the  blessed" 
Christ-Child  ? 

She  could  not  as  yet  toll  how,  but  it  :,ho.ild  be  done; 
he  loved  her  alreadv,  would  soon  tell  her  so,  and  lr.  the 
meantime  she  reveled  in  innocent  dreams  of  the  future. 

He  would  soon  have  a  parish,  t.e  course,  and  she  would 
work  hard  ;  oh,  yes,  and  do  all  he  told  her  with  the  chil- 
dren's classes;  but  if  she  could  only  In. k  a  little  older  ; 
such  a  curly  head  and  baby  face  woe!::  ill  become  a  coffee 
table  surrounded  by — Heaven  preserve  us  !  Km  a  Doc- 
tor this,  and  Fra-.i  Professor  that.  Oh,  no.  She  will  knit 
and  mend  his  socks,  brew  cherry  cordial  for  his  cough, 
keep  his  books  dusted,  raid  never,  nr.tr  lose  the  loose 
leaves  of  his  srrrimtis-  ;  anything  bal  lake  her  place  as 
Free. I  I'astorin  and  receive  all  these  a.ve-:r):-|.uu]i  a  bakes. 

Startled  by  this  idea  into  looking  up,  she  met  h:s  tvi.s 
fixed  on  hers,  test  sue  In-  had  read  her  thoughts,  and  lnd 
her  blushing  fa.  c  Ichrid  a  'i  m.e  oile  of  mi  mended  suds. 

Poo:  Fran/  never  dreamed  iF.,-  hind-,  -vas  f;.r  him  :  he 
saw  himself  throngh  liis  •■■w.  blue  -thne.te  :.nd  sigl-.cd, 
patiently  pJ'iis  .  w.th  little  Mas,  wF.o  could  not.  iimb  r 
repeated  explanation.,  be  male  to  undt  rsnmd  that  the 
square  of  a  number  w.c,  i  •  •;  the  sane.  a,,  [su.,.-. 


*  •l".-.\asU>..-d  f'.i    l.uttis:   I.inieni.e     In..:  tl.,:   I'.-rliner    1—1.1  . 1 ,  by 

"•■I i  ■  b  M .  Burgoyii" 


Was  the  child  duller  than  usual  or  was  it  that  he  could 
hardly  see  the  state  through  the  mist  of  a  vision  ? — a  vision 
of  a  little  room  smaller  than  this,  oh  yes,  but  warm,  with 
curtains  and  firelight,  it  has  shelves  on  three  sides  with 
books,  and  books  are  on  a  stand  at  his  right  hand. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  there  is  a  table  with  a  green 
cloth,  and  a  napkin  folded  diamond-fashion  under  the 
lamp.  There  is  a  work-basket  too,  and  it  belongs  to  a  dear 
little  wife,  whose  feet  are  on  the  fender,  a  little  golden- 
haired  wife,  whose  name  is  Frida.  But  he  must  have  spoken 
the  name  aloud  for  she  looked  up. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  me,  Herr  Professor?" 

"  Pardon,  Fraulein,  I  but  thought  aloud ;  we  want  to 
leave  the  book  and  slates  to-night,  the  little  ones  and  I,  for 
stories  of  the  Christ-Child." 

"  If  you  will  listen  I  will  tell  them  better." 

So  while  the  good  mother  in  the  next  room  dressed  the 
children's  tree,  the  candidate  told  quaint  old  legends  of 
how  the  oxen  in  the  stable  warmed  the  Holy  Babe  with 
their  breath  ;  of  how  the  wise  men  who  worshiped  Him, 
were,  after  His  death,  baptized  in  the  faith.  And  of  how 
the  Christ-Child  fills  the  shoes  of  good  children,  and  knows 
when  only  a  rod  is  deserved,  till  the  little  eyes  opened  wide 
with  the  same  wonder  they  felt  every  year,  and  they  ran  to 
hunt  for  their  Sunday  shoes,  sure  of  forgiveness  for  the 
little  naughtinesses  that  hail  already  brought  their  punish- 
ment from  the  dear  house  mother. 

Frida  and  Fran/,  left  alone  sat  very  still;  he  saw  again  the 
little  curtained  room,  with  Frida  in  the  armchair,  and  wor- 
shiped her  with  his  eyes.  Oh,  heaven,  if  he  sits  there  ten 
minutes  longer  he  must  tell  her,  then  she  will  open  her  big 
blue  eves  at  him,  and  run  to  her  mother,  then  to-morrow 
the  father  will  must  undoubtedly  tell  him  the  little  boys- 
are  to  have  another  tutor. 

"  Shall  you  put  your  shoes  outside  your  door  to-night,. 
Heir  Rheinkarl  5  " 

The  candidate  thought  not;  he.  had  done  it  last  at  home,, 
and  though  all  were  heavenly  kind  to  him  here,  he  had 
only  one  heatt's  desire,  and  most  certainly  no  Christ-Child 
would  put  that  in  his  shoes. 

Still  if  Fraulein  Frida  desired  it,  she  must  know  any 
wish  of  her^  was  his  laws 

Here  the  parent-  entered,  good  nights  were  hurriedly 

said,  and  soon  all  was  ,jmVt. 

»***»*• 

The  children  made  a  merry  rush  for  the  breakfast  table 
Christmas  morning,  displaying  their  shoes  filled  to  over- 
flowing.   When  some  o:' the  rapture  had  subsided  they  asked 

the  candidate  what  he  fi.nl  found. 
Nothing,  not  even  Ins  shoes. 
Possibly  they  had  been  taken  away  for  a  joke, 
'fin:  children  (Tied  oat  .n  distress. 

At  this  moment  the  'boor  opened  to  admit  Frida,  walk- 
ing .-iowb ,  oer  eves  en  the  door. 

In.!  an  instant  lie  hesitated,  gave  one  look  at  her  mother, 
«'.iu  reunited  ii  viu  o-.iragingly.  then  walked  straight  up  to 

the  (candidate  with  hei  hands  out. 

She  sti.milikd  .t  Fulc.  he  snrang  to  catch  her,  and  then 
for  :he  first  time  he  saw  thai  her  pretty  little  feet  were 
vainly  Irving  :■  ■  beep  inside  oi  his  clumsy  shoes. 

H  ..tood  an  m-naur  irresolute,  while  Frida's  lips  quiv- 
c'c.i,  and  her  (oar. almost  faded  her.  Then  she  was  in 
his  am,--,  and  :ac  yoed  m<e ii L  t .  n  ith  tears  in  her  eyes,  drew 

the  little  ones  out      the  room  and  closed  the  door. 
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SELECTED  BONBONS— A  PAGE  WITH  THE  PARAGRAPH ERS 


Chicago  Tribune  : 

"  I  don't  say  marriage  is  a  failure,"  said  Adam,  candidly, 
as  he  sat  down  on  a  log  just  outside  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  looked  hungrily  at  the  fruit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  "  but  if  I  had  remained  single,  this  wouldn't  have 
happened."  _  _ 

From  the  Epoch  : 

"  Amanthy,"  said  the  old  lady  from  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  "  what  does  that  young  feller  mean  by  stayin'  so 
late  ? "  "  Excuse  me  one  moment,  Mr.  Herring,"  said 
Amanthy,  and  she  closed  the  parlor  door  softly  and  whis- 
pered hoarsely  up  the  stairs,  "  I  think  he  means  business, 
ma  ;  you  get  to  bed." 

Somerville  Journal  : 

A  Japanese  story-writer  has  just  finished  a  novel  in 
ninety  volumes.  If  a  Japanese  messenger-boy  gets  hold 
of  that  story,  the  company  might  as  well  get  a  new  boy. 

Chicago  Herald  : 

A  touching  picture  of  party  loyalty  was  presented  at  the 
Union  depot  at  St.  Louis  the  other  day  by  a  woman  with 
two  sets  of  twins,  the  younger  being  about  two  months 
old.  The  elder  pair  she  said  were  called  Blaine  and  Lo- 
gan and  the  other  two  Harrison  and  Morton.  "  You 
missed  it  on  the  first  two,"  said  a  bystander  ;  but  you  have 
had  gTeat  luck  on  the  second  pair."  Pressing  Harrison 
and  Morton  to  her  breast  she  replied  :  "I  reckon  I  hev." 

Robert  Burdette : 

When  a  man  says  "  he  is  willing  to  be  judged  by  the  fu- 
ture," it  doesn't  prove  his  innocence  by  a  long  chalk. 
Every  man  who  has  had  a  bad  case  naturally  wants  to  put 
off  his  trial  as  long  as  possible. 

Harper's  Bazar  : 

The  Secret  of  Their  Unhappiness—  Edith  —  So  you 
and  Tom  were  finally  married,  Nell  ?  Nell — Yes ;  but 
we're  not  happy  !  Edith — What !  Not  happy  ?  Why, 
how 's  that  ?    Nell— We  didn't  marry  each  other. 

Boston  Transcript : 

A  Memphis  woman  took  baking  powder  for  strychnine, 
and  after  lying  still  for  five  hours  awaiting  death,  she  got  up 
and  declared  that  there  wasn't  any  hereafter.  Everything 
appeared  to  be  here.  

New  Orleans  Picayune : 

History  might  repeat  itself  if  it  made  itself  in  the  first 
place  ;  but  it  does  not.  The  repetition  comes  by  one 
historian  stealing  from  another  and  calling  himself  original. 

Chicago  Tribune : 

Bessie  (just  home  from  boarding  school) — I 'm  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  mamma,  (kisses  her.)  Mamma  (re- 
garding her  suspiciously) — Bessie,  you  didn't  kiss  with  a 
burrowing  motion  when  you  went  away  from  home.  You' ve 
learned  that  from  somebody  with  a  long  moustache  ! 

Harvard  Lampoon  : 

Kentucky  Again.  Friend  of  the  Family — So  your  poor 
mother  is  dead.  And  how  does  your  father  take  it  ? 
Bereaved  Daughter— Oh,  straight,  as  usual,  thank  you. 

Washington  Post : 

Wife  (revisiting  the  scene  of  her  betrothal) — I  remember, 
Algernon,  so  well  when  you  proposed  to  me,  how  painfully 
embarassed  you  were.  Algernon — Yes,  dear :  and  I 
remember  so  well  how  kind  and  encouraging  you  were,  and 
how  very  easy  you  made  it  for  me,  after  all. 


Burlington  Free  Press : 

— He — Doesn't  it  make  you  dizzy  to  swing  in  a  ham- 
mock ?  She  (frankly) — I  don't  believe  I  could  be  any 
giddier  than  I  am." 

From  the  Idea  : 

Pater  familias— Why,  Ethel !  You  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  you  want  to  marry  that  bald-headed  Prof.  Wiseman  ! 
Ethel — It  is  true  he  is  bald,  but  think  how  many  young 
men  of  to-day  are  bald  on  the  inside  of  their  heads. 

New  York  Sun  : 

Prim  Spinster— Well,  if  you  say,  Mr.  Featherwing,  that 
the  parrot  has  been  well  brought  up  and  is  perfectly  strong, 
I  think  1  may  as  well  take  him.  Parrot  (who  knows  life 
and  is  somewhat  aghast  at  his  future  prospects) — I  say, 
boss,  ain't  it  about  time  I  took  my  medicine?  And  then 
he  coughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 

From  Puck  : 

"I  don't  see  why  the  public  should  complain  of  us," 
says  the  bob-tail  street-car  director  ;  "  we  give  a  ride  and 
an  exhibition  all  in  one.  You  drop  the  nickel  in  the  slot, 
and  see  the  company  save  a  conductor's  wages  !  " 

Utica  Observer  : 

The  infant  of  the  household  was  in  its  evening  cradle. 
The  head  of  the  house  was  at  home,  peevish  and  fault-find- 
ing. At  length  he  became  unendurable.  "  You 've  done 
nothing  but  make  mistakes  to-night,"  he  growled.  "  Yes," 
she  answered,  meekly  ;  "  I  began  by  putting  the  wrong 
baby  to  bed."   _  _ 

From  Life  : 

Sophy  (who  accepted  Mr.  Charles  Fleetwood  the  night 
before) — Does  Mr.  Fleetwood  strike  you  as  being  a  sensi- 
tive man,  Pauline  ?  Pauline  (who  doesn't  know  of  the  en- 
gagement)— Gracious,  no  !  A  man  who  has  been  rejected 
by  four  girls  within  six  months  and  gets  fat  on  it  cannot 
be.  Why,  Sophy  !  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Fliegende  Blatter : 

During  a  ball,  a  lady  discovered,  sitting  with  a  dreamy, 
far  away  gaze.  To  her  a  gentleman  from  whom  she  had 
long  received  marked  advances : — You  must  surely  be 
thinking  of  your  future  handsome  husband  ?  Lady — Ah, 
Mr.  N.,  you  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  yourself ! 

From  The  Judge  : 

"  John,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins,  as  they  were  going  home 
from  church,  "  why  did  the  minister  call  the  dove  that 
brought  back  a  green  twig  to  the  ark  'he ' ? "  "I  don't 
know,"  replied  John  ;  "  unless  it  was  that  if  the  dove  had 
been  a  female  she  couldn't  have  kept  her  mouth  closed 
long  enough  to  get  the  twig  to  the  ark." 

Arizona  Kicker  : 

Three  times  during  the  last  month  we  have  surprised 
ourselves  and  the  public  by  mopping  the  floor  with  assail- 
ants, while  on  two  occasions  we  have  ignominiously  taken 
to  flight.  We  state  it  as  a  physiological  fact  that  there  are 
times  when  we  had  as  lief  fight  a  dozen  men,  and  other 
times  when  we'd  run  from  a  good-sized  boy.  Parties 
planning  to  lick  us  must  be  prepared  to  take  chances. 
We  may  fight  like  a  lion  or  run  like  a  jack  rabbit 

Boston  Courier  : 

"  Should  a  man  shave  up  or  down  ? "  asked  a  youthful 
city  clerk.  "  That  depends.  When  I  shave  you,  for  in- 
stance, I  always  shave  down,"  replied  the  barber. " 
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THE  LIVING  AND  REIGNING  MONARCHS  OF  EUROPE* 


Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India,  has  attained  her  sixty- 
ninth  year,  having  been  born  at  Kensington  Palace  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1 8 19.  If  she  attains  the  age  of  her  grandfa- 
ther, George  III.,  she.  will  wield  the  scepter  (accidents  ex- 
cepted) up  to  the  next  century.  Four  only  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  England  have  attained  an  age  exceeding  that  of 
Queen  Victoria,  they  being :  Elizabeth,  who  lived  seventy 
years  ;  George  II.,  77  years  ;  George  III.,  82  years  ;  and 
William  IV.,  72  years.  On  the  20th  of  June  last  Queen 
Victoria  had  reigned  over  the  United  Kingdom  for  51 
'  years,  a  period  which  has  been  exceeded  by  two  only  of  the 
monarchs  of  England,  viz.,  Henry  III.,  who  reigned  for  56 
years,  and  George  III.,  whose  reign  lasted  for  nearly  60 
years.  Queen  Victoria  is  also  the  oldest  reigning  European 
sovereign,  with  two  exceptions,  they  being :  William  III., 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  is  over  71  years  of  age,  and 
Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  who  is  over  70  years. 
Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  in  1877. 
If  the  Queen  should  survive  until  the  next  century,  and  her 
son  the  Prince  of  Wales  become  King  (say  in  1901),  he  will 
then  have  attained  the  ripe  age  of  60  years.  The  King  of 
the  Belgians,  Leopold  II.,  is  53  years  old,  and  if  he  should 
reign  until  he  reaches  the  age  at  which  his  father  died,  he 
will  be  King  up  to  the  year  1910.  He  has  been  on  the 
throne  23  years.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  Joseph, 
is  58  years  of  age,  and  has  worn  the  imperial  crown  for 
forty  years.  His  predecessor  was  his  uncle,  who  abdicated 
the  throne,  when  55  years  old,  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  be- 
cause he  was  tired  of  the  turmoil  and  trouble.  Francis 
Joseph  is  a  polished  scholar,  a  linguist,  an  equestrian,  an 
admirer  of  military  pomp,  and  a  charmer.  He  is  also  the 
most  accessible  to  his  subjects  of  any  of  the  European  sov- 
ereigns. The  Emperor  is  healthy  and  bids  fair  to  reign  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander 
III.,  is  43  years  old,  and  ascended  the  throne  after  the  mur- 
der of  his  father,  seven  years  ago.  The  King  of  Italy,  Hum- 
bert the  First,  is  44  years  of  age,  and  has  worn  the  crown 
since  the  death  of  his  father,  ten  years  since.  He  is  but 
the  second  of  the  Kings  of  United  Italy,  and  his  throne  is 
in  the  eternal  city  of  Rome.  The  King  of  Denmark,  Chris- 
tian IX.,  is  70  years  of  age,  a  year  older  than  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  is  the  second  oldest  monarch  in  Europe.  He  has 
wielded  the  scepter  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  just  half 
as  long  as  the  British  Queen.  One  of  his  daughters  is  the 
wife  of  the  Russian  Czar ;  another  of  them  is  wife  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  British  crown  ;  and  his  second  son  is 
King  of  Greece.  The  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Oscar 
II.,  is  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  has  reigned  for  16  years.  He 
is  a  fairly  liberal  monarch,  and  has  favored  some  reforms 
during  his  reign.  The  King  of  Portugal,  Luis  I.,  is  50 
years  old,  and  is  a  man  of  enterprise  and  progress.  He  has 
been  for  twenty  years  a  King.  The  jwwer  and  authority 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  Alphonso  XIII.,  who  is  now  2  years 
old,  is  limited  by  the  regency  of  his  mother  and  govern- 
ment of  his  nurse.  He  never  saw  his  royal  sire.  The  King 
of  Greece,  or  King  of  the  Hellenes,  Georgios  I.,  is  43  years 
of  age,  and  has  been  King  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or 
since  he  was  18,  at  which  age  he  was  elected  to  the  Hellenic 
throne.  He  finds  it  a  troublesome  task  to  rule  the  modern 
Greeks  or  keep  their  favor.  The  sovereign  or  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  is  46  years  old,  and  succeeded 
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to  the  throne  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Sultan  who  pre- 
ceded him  was  deposed.  He  is  the  twenty-eighth  Sultan 
since  the  cpnquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  The 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  William  III.,  a  scion  of  the  royal 
house  of  Orange,  is  the  oldest  monarch  in  Europe,  being 
71  years  of  age,  and  entered  upon  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
reign  on  the  17th  of  March  last.  The  King  of  Roumania, 
Carol  I.,  is  49  years  of  age,  and  was  proclaimed  King  only 
seven  years  ago,  but  for  fourteen  years  before  that  time  he 
had  been  chief  of  the  Roumanians.  The  King  of  Servia, 
Milan  I.,  is  44,  and  was  crowned  only  six  years  ago,  but 
before  that  he  had  held  the  throne  for  fourteen  years  by 
election  as  Prince  Milan  Obrcnovich  IV.  He  is  the  fourth 
of  his  dynasty  since  Servia  threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  in 
1829.  His  predecessor  was  assassinated.  At  present  he  is 
seeking  a  divorce  from  his  Queen,  Nathalie.  She  seems 
resolved  either  to  share  his  throne  or  pull  it  from  under 
him.  The  reigning  Prince  of  Montenegro  is  Nicholas  I., 
who  is  47  years  old  and  has  reigned  for  28  years.  In 
Germany  there  are  three  Kings  and  a  Grand  Duke,  besides 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
are  one.  There  arc  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  King  of 
Wurtemburg,  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  the  reigning 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  The  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many is  William  II.,  who  has  recently  ascended  the  throne 
occupied  during  the  present  year  by  both  father  and 
grandfather.  He  is  29  years  of  age.  His  addresses  to  the 
army  and  navy,  made  since  his  accession,  would  indicate 
that  he  will  be  a  soldier-emperor  if  occasion  should  demand 
it.  At  present,  however,  William  reigns,  but  Bismarck  gov- 
erns. There  are  at  present  in  Europe  two  kingless  coun- 
tries—  France  and  Switzerland.  Both  these  countries 
seem  to  get  along  very  well  and  keep  their  position  with- 
out the  guidance  of  kings  and  emperors.  The  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  M.  Camot,  is  51  years  of  age, 
and  was  elected  to  office  in  December  last  as  successor  to 
M.  Grevy.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
in  Paris,  and  held  various  offices  before  his  election  as 
President.  There  are  over  38,000,000  people  in  the  French 
Republic.  In  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  the  highest  offi- 
cial of  the  Government  is  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Council,  who  is  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly,  which 
meets  at  Berne;  he  holds  office  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
and  enjoys  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  year.  A  President  in 
Switzerland  is  not  eligible  for  re-election  until  a  year  after 
his  terra  of  office.  In  addition  to  sustaining  the  sover- 
eigns, with  their  families  and  courts,  the  people  of  the 
kingdoms  and  empires  of  Europe  are,  as  it  were,  com- 
pelled to  support  a  monstrous  system  of  aristocracy,  as 
wherever  there  is  a  monarchy  there  must  of  necessity  be  an 
aristocracy,  the  one  being  essential  to  uphold  the  other. 


The  Governor  of  the  Danish  colony  of  Greenland 
receives  by  the  ship  which  brings  him  his  annual  supplies, 
copies  of-  the  daily  papers  of  Copenhagen  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding. He  arranges  these  papers  in  the  order  of  their 
dates,  and  then  quietly  and  calmly  reads  a  paper  each  day, 
just  as  though  it  was  fresh  from  the  press.  He  is  sometimes 
strongly  tempted  to  peer  into  futurity  by  reading  some 
papers  ahead  when  he  comes  across  interesting  news  ;  but 
he  resists  the  temptation,  no  matter  how  anxious  he  is  to 
know  the  fate  of  some  measure.  One  day's  paper  for  each 
day  is  his  rule  ;  and  so  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  news  of  the  preceding  year. 
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